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III. 


AS  YOU 

OF  that  Old-World  play,  As  You 
Like  It,  1 sit  and  write,  under  the 
green-wood  tree,  in  a scene  of  the  old 
English  land.  It  is  the  park  of  a great 
house;  all  around  is  the  deep- bosomed 
verdure  of  oaks  and  beeches.  The  deer, 

“ poor  dappled  fools, 

Being  native  buiighers  of  this  desert 

are  browsing  on  the  slopes  or  watching 
thefr  new-born  fawns;  the  cuckoo  calls, 
the  wood-dove  moans,  the  blackbird  tunes 
his  note.  It  is  an  Arden  in  this  vexed 
age  of  England.  Outside  is  the  bad  news 
of  the  distracted  time,  and  how  happy 
would  we  be  if  this  Arden  were  as  re- 
mote from  the  envious  court  and  the 
wild  people  as  the  forest  of  Shakespeare’s 
dream!  But  we  live  in  the  last  days  of 
these  lordly  Ardens — Ardens  not  forbid- 
den to  the  people,  who,  none  the  less, 
come  rarely  here.  Nowhere,  soon,  will 
the  time  be  fleeted  carelessly,  as  in  the 
golden  world.  These  secular  oaks  must 
fall;  these  ferns  give  place  to  corn  and 
turnips,  no  doubt  ; and  what  is  to  become 
of  the  lords  of  our  wildernesses,  who  shall 
say? 

Such  thoughts  bring  a sadness  even 
into  our  reading  of  Shakespeare's  happi- 
est play;  a piece  which,  if  acted  at  all, 
should  be  acted— as  it  was  two  or  three 
years  ago  in  the  open  air,  with  forest 
boughs  for  decoration.  Like  Campbell, 
I may  say,  with  a slight  difference  in 
reckoning  of  time,  “I  have  been  in  love 
with  the  comedy  these  forty  years” — with 
the  comedy  and  with  Rosalind — ‘‘and 
love  is  blind.”  It  is  a pity  to  have  to 
read  this  drama  with  critical  eyes,  to  ask 
for  dates  and  sources,  and  hunt  for  traces 
of  an  older  piece,  and  dwell  on  improb- 


LIKE  IT. 

abilities,  or,  rather,  impossibilities,  and 
discuss  “ dramatic  time.”  Read  the  piece 
for  itself,  and  it  is  all  pure  magic. 
Shakespeare  shows  you  Rosalind  as  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa  showed  to  Surrey  Geral- 
dine, in  an  enchanted  mirror.  She  is 
like  no  Rosalind  of  the  stage,  this  nut- 
brown  maid— tall,  strong,  rustically  clad 
in  rough  forest  garment,  with  all  of  the 
real  Rosalind  hidden  but  the  heart,  the 
speech,  the  lips,  and  the  eyes.  Thus 
Shakespeare  beheld  her,  not  as  the  pretty 
epicene  young  woman  of  the  modern 
drama.  As  we  follow  her  at  the  court 
or  in  Arden  it  is  we  who  fleet  the  time 
carelessly,  among  the  kindliest  of  all 
Shakespeare’s  societies  of  men,  with  the 
wisest  of  his  fools,  the  most  musical  of 
his  singers,  Amiens;  the  least  bitter  and 
the  most  disenchanted  of  all  his  question- 
ing and^  brooding  spirits,  Jaques;  with 
his  most  diverting  rustic,  Audrey;  and 
with  all  his  heroes  and  heroines  falling 
handsomely  in  love  at  first  sight.  It  is 
the  comedy  of  happy  love — happy,  and 
but  little  tried— as  ;^meo  and  Juliet  is 
the  tragedy  of  love  stricken  by  fate. 
Then  what  makes  the  comedy  most  de- 
lightful and  full  of  rest  is  the  shade  and 
silence  and  murmur  of  Arden : that  fairy 
forest,  with  its  brooks,  lions,  and  palm- 
trees— a parcel  of  paradise  yet  unspoiled 
by  labor.  “ In  respect  it  is  in  the  fields, 
it  pleases  me  well.”  Shakespeare  takes 
us  into  that  ideal  commonwealth  for 
which  all  men  in  all  times  have  sighed: 
the  land  of  an  easeful  liberty;  the  life 
natural  which  has  never  existed  in  na- 
ture, where  there  is  neither  war  nor  toil, 
but  endless  security  and  peace  beneath 
the  sky  and  the  trees.  Of  this  world  all 
poetry  is  full;  and  so  are  the  earliest 
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would  be  apt  to  make  them,  merely 
pleasant  fooling.”  She  is  in  love  in  ear- 
nest, and  feeling  the  true  passion  while 
she  feigns  the  false,  in  these  exquisite  and 
original  passages.  ‘ ‘ At  the  core  of  all  that 
Rosalind  says  and  does  lies  a passionate 
love,  as  pure  and  all-absorbing  as  ever 
swayed  a woman’s  heart.  . . . None  but 
Shakespea!*e  could  so  have  carried  out 
this  daring  design,  that  the  woman,  thus 
rarely  placed  for  gratifying  the  impulses 
of  her  own  heart  and  testing  the  sincer- 
ity of  her  lover’s,  should  come  trium- 
phantly out  of  the  ordeal,  charming  us 
during  the  time  of  probation  by  wit,  by 
fancy,  by  her  pretty  womanly  wayward- 
ness playing  like  summer  lightning  over 
her  throbbing  tenderness  of  heart  ” (where 
the  metaphors,  as  ladies’  metaphors  will 
be,  are  mixed),  “ and  never,  in  the  gayest 
sallies  of  her  happiest  moods,  losing  one 
grain  of  our  respect.”  Yes,  it  is  in  these 
scenes  of  double  masquerade  that  Rosa- 
lind’s noble  purity  is  felt.  In  earlier 
passages  she  ventures  on  an  Elizabethan 
pleasantry  or  two,  rather  broad  than  di- 
verting, and  these  have  offended  our  pure 
age  and  the  critical  countrymen  of  M. 
Zola.  We  could  be  content  without  them, 
but  they  are  lost  in  the  light  of  the  love 
of  Rosalind. 

That  is  a charming  revelation  of  the 
true  Rosalind  (Act  iii..  Scene  ii.)  where  she 
asks  Celia  about  the  “concealed  man.” 

Celia.  It  is  young  Orlando;  that  trippM  up  the 
wrestler’s  heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 

Bomlind.  Nay,  but  the  devil  Uike  mocking ; speak 
sad  brow,  and  true  maid. 

Celia,  r faith,  coz,  ’tis  he. 

Romlind.  Orlando  ? 

Celia.  Orlando. 

Rosalind.  Alas  the  tlay ! w hat  shall  I do  with 
my  doublet  and  hose?  What  did  he  when  thou 
saw’st  him?  What  said  he?  How  look’d  he? 
Wherein  went  he  ? What  makes  he  here  ? Did  he 
ask  for  me?  Where  remains  he?  How  parted  he 
with  thee?  and  when  shall  thou  see  him  again? 
Answer  me  in  one  word. 

Here  Lady  Martin  writes: 

“ Celia  aris Wei'S,  and  this  time  gravely, 
for  Rosalind's  emotion  shows  her  this  is 
no  jesting  matter.  O happiness  beyond 
belief  I O rapture  inexpressible  I” 

The  “ tears  at  this  point  always  welled 
up  to  my  eyes,  and  my  whole  body  trem- 
bled.” 

This  is  most  interesting  as  a woman's 
interpretation  of  the  character  and  the 
scene,  and  also  as  it  concerns  that  old 
discussion,  whether  an  actor  should  feel 


the  passion  which  he  has  to  display.  Here 
Monsieur  Coquelin  is  at  variance  with 
Lady  Martin.  But  it  is  curious  to  reflect 
that,  on  Shakespeare’s  stage,  a boy  was 
acting  Rosalind.  We  may  be  fairly  cer- 
tain that  the  boy  was  on  M.  Coquelin's 
side,  and  that  his  body  did  not  tremble, 
nor  his  eyes  fill  with  tears,  like  Lady 
Martin’s,  nor  his  heart  feel  aught  of  hap- 
piness beyond  belief  nor  of  rapture  inex- 
pressible. Unluckily  none  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who  took  the  parts  of  Corde- 
lia, Beatrice,  Rosalind,  or  Lady  Macbeth 
have  left  us  their  memoirs.  Nor  can 
we  tell  how  far  Shakespeare  was  satisfied 
with  their  rendering  of  his  women:  per- 
haps about  as  much  as  he  would  be  by 
most  of  the  fair  heroines  of  the  modem 
stage. 

The  author  of  these  papers  has  been 
rebuked  (“the  rebukes  of  a friend  ”)  for 
expressing  his  own  taste,  and  saying  that 
he  prefers  to  read  Shakespeare,  not  to 
see  him  acted.  Yet  we  must  be  sincere, 
however  mistaken  our  ideas  or  erroneous 
our  tastes,  and  I confess  that,  on  the 
stage,  I have  seen  but  one  Rosalind,  that 
I have  forgotten  her  name,  and  am  not 
sorry  to  have  forgotten  her  appearance  in 
the  part.  Why  should  we  not  admit  that 
no  art  does  satisfy  us  when  it  strug- 
gles with  Shakespeare’s  poetry  ? Sir  John 
Millais  painted  a pretty  melancholy  Rosa- 
lind long  ago,  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  a crit- 
icism of  the  Academy,  fell  upon  the  paint- 
er with  all  the  horse,  foot,  artillery,  and 
camp-followers  of  his  numerous  rhetoric. 

“ These  women,”  said  Mr.  Swinburne, 
“are  none  of  Shakespeare's.  Think  but 
in  passing  of  the  fresh  grace,  the  laugh- 
ters as  of  April,  the  light  delicate  daring, 
the  tender  and  brilliant  sweetness  of  the 
true  Ganymede.  What  is  left  of  all  this? 
She  figures  here  as  a fair-faced  ballet  girl, 
with  a soul  absorbed  by  the  calf  of  her 
leg.  And  this  dull,  sickly,  stolid  woman 
huddling  close  by  her  is  Celia.  This  is 
the  purest  and  rarest  type  tliat  Shake- 
speare could  give  of  heroic  and  sweet  de- 
votion; this  is  slie  who  alone  among  even 
his  women  could  not  live  but  in  another's 
life.'’  Nor  does  tlie  painted  Touchstone 
fare  better  witli  Mr.  Swinburne.* 

“ A\  e have  a vision  of  our  own,”  and 
almost  all  playei*s,  all  painters,  only  undo 
it.  This  is,  very  probably,  an  unlucky 
accident  of  taste. 

* “ Notes  on  the  Koval  Academy  Exhibition, 
1808.” 
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Shakespeare  wrote  to  be  acted ; he,  we 
may  be  sure,  did  not  agree  with  us.  There 
are  dramatic  and  there  are  undramatic 
minds.  Thank  Heaven ! both  can  find  all 
they  desii*e  in  Shakespeare.  But  the  nat- 
urally undramatic  mind,  which  has  never 
been  stage-stricken,  will  inevitably  prefer 
to  have  its  Shakespeare  to  itself,  will 
hardly  dare  to  hope  to  find  a Rosalind  on 
the  boards,  nor  colored  on  canvas.  Yet 
we  meet  in  real  life,  now  and  then,  girls 
with  Rosalind’s  qualities  of  gayety,  ten- 
derness, mockery,  and  courage — girls  who 
might  have  been  Rosalinds.  They  are 
nature's  most  exquisite  adaptations  from 
art,  and  if  neither  painter  nor  actress  can 
show  us  Rosalind,  we  may  see  her  image 
in  our  memories,  and,  like  Harry  Esmond, 
“ remember  a paragon.” 

After  Rosalind,  Jaques  is  the  most  at- 
tractive person  in  the  play — the  melan- 
choly Jaques,” — a Hamlet  without  an 
Ophelia,  without  a remote,  a revenge, 
or  any  enemy  but  “the  first-born  of 
P^gypt.”  He  “can  suck  melancholy  out 
of  a song,”  and  in  his  sullen  moods  is 


“ full  of  matter.”  Jaques  is 
certainly  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  poetry  about  whose 
past  we  want  to  know  more 
than  we  do.  Shakespeare  is 
fond  of  melancholy  men,  but 
in  the  case  of  Hamlet  we 
know,  and  in  that  of  Antonio 
we  can  guess,  the  cause  of 
their  sadness.  Jaques,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  sad  as  night, 
and  yet  not  “for  very  wan- 
tonness.” The  Duke  says  he 
has  been  a libertine,  and  com- 
mentators, like  the  Shake- 
spearian who  wrote  on  the 
Nurse’s  husband  {in  Nicholas 
Nickleby)y  have  many  ques- 
tions to  ask.  Is  Jaques  mel- 
ancholy because  he  has  been 
a libertine,  or  was  he  a liber- 
tine of  old  because  he  was 
melancholy?  Did  he  revel, 
in  time  past,  as  Becky  Sharp 
played  roulette,  “to  forget”? 
For  my  own  part  I think 
the  latter  opinion  is  correct. 
Jaques  was  melancholy  by 
humor  and  complexion,  as 
they  used  to  say,  and  his  de- 
bauches were  an  attempt  to 
drown  the  dark  fiend  of 
thought  in  a red  sea  of  wine, 
and  stifle  his  whispers  by  the  music  of 
women’s  laughter.  Jaques  has  no  partic- 
ular grudge  against  fortune  or  society ; he 
loves  the  wild  woods  better  than  the 
court,  and  does  not  pine  in  exile.  He 
is  merely  a looker-on.  Like  Moliere,  he 
might  be  called  Le  Contemplateur ; he 
has  Moliere’s  tristesse  in  double  mea- 
sure, with  less  than  a due  share  of  his 
humor.  It  is  not  the  times  that  are  out 
of  joint  in  his  eyes,  but  time  itself, — and 
eternity.  He  loves  sad  cheer  “better 
than  laughing,”  and  with  the  pride  of 
ownership,  like  Touchstone  with  Audrey, 
he  declares  “ it  is  a melancholy  of  mine 
own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  ex- 
tracted from  many  objects;  and,  indeed, 
the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels, 
in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me, 
is  a most  humorous  sadness.”  His  melan- 
choly is  the  child  of  idleness  and  fulness 
of  thought,  as  love  is  the  child  of  idle- 
ness and  fulness  of  bread.  Of  what  age 
is  Jaques  ? Mr.  Abbey,  in  his  drawing 
of  a Jaques  who  is  not  my  ideal,  makes 
him  a dark,  gloomy,  powerful  man  of 
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some  two-and-thirty.  To  my  poor  fancy 
Jaques  was  nearer  forty,  and  I am  con- 
vinced that  he  was  early  gray.  Audrey 
calls  him  “the  old  gentleman.”  He  was 
white  prematurely,  as  Shelley  was  be- 
ginning to  be — “a  youth  with  hoary 
hair.”  “Yes,  I have  gained  my  experi- 
ence,” he  says;  and  perhaps  it  was  bitter 
enough,  but  it  has  scarcely  imbittered 
him.  His  tartness  with  the  amorous 
Orlando  may  have  a touch  of  envy  as 
well  as  of  contempt;  he  scorns  the  folly 
of  the  lusty  lover,  soon  to  be  prosperous; 
perhaps  he  remembers  an  unhappy  pas- 
sion of  his  own  ; perhaps  he  regrets  that 
he  was  wise  when  he  was  young,  and  re- 
pines that  he  had  not  been  as  foolish  as 
Orlando.  “I  pray  you,  mar  no  more 
trees  with  writing  love-songs  in  their 
barks,”  he  says.  The  woods  are  more 
beautiful  now,  and  more  dear  to  him, 
than  any  woman.  He  is  of  Andrew  Mar- 
vell’s mind : 

“ Sweet  trees,  whene’er  your  bark  1 wound, 

No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found.'* 

Jaques  cannot  always,  surely,  have  had 
no  other  love  but  nature,  or  if  he  has  been 
so  wise,  he  is  bitter  in  his  repentance. 
Yet  Orlando  can  win  him  over  by  a smart 
quip  or  two.  He  spies  entertainment  in 
Orlando.  “Will  you  sit  down  with  me? 
and  we  two  Avill  i*ail  against  our  mistress 
the  world,  and  all  our  misery.”  “The 
worst  fault  you  have,”  he  adds,  “is  to 
be  in  love.”  But  Orlando  is  not  to  be  so 
lightly  converted,  and  “good  Monsieur 
Melancholy”  goes  off  by  himself,  to  seek 
comedy  in  Audrey  and  the  clown,  while 
Orlando  stays,  and  finds  Rosalind.  “Jour- 
neys end  in  lovers’  meeting.”  It  is  very 
characteristic  of  Jaques,  the  pleasure 
which  he  has  in  the  humorous  vanities  of 
Touchstone.  Jaques  is  merely  the  looker- 
on  at  the  drama  of  life.  He  does  not 
exactly  hoot  the  divine  masterpiece,  as 
Dumas  says  men  have  been  doing  for  all 
these  many  thousand  years.  Jaques  mere- 
ly sits  and  smiles,  or  yawns,  in  his  .stall, 
as  he  watches  the  world.  In  his  lips  the 
famous  speech  “All  the  world’s  a stage  ” 
is  absolutely  appropriate.  The  idea  is  old, 
is  Greek,  and  was  worked  out  by  Lucian. 
Wliat  Jaques  notes  in  life  is  its  fated  fu- 
tility. One  man  play’s  many  parts,  but 
they  are  all  parts  created  long  ago;  we 
all  do  our  best  in  them,  persuaded  that 
they  are  new,  whereas  they  arc  preordain- 
ed, stale,  and  fiat.  Life  is  a mere  serie.s 


of  imitations,  of  roles  prearranged.  It  is 
not  that  Jaques  chooses  them  as  unhappy 
parts;  they  are  not  those  of  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  powerless.  Unlike  the  Buddha, 
his  melancholy  is  not  awakened  by  see- 
ing want,  disease,  distress.  His  typical 
human  actor,  as  Maginn  well  observed,  is 
well-to-do,  educated,  amorous,  martial, 
rich,  respected,  sage;  he  enjoys  what  is 
called  “a  full  life,”  and  thinks  he  takes 
his  pleasure  in  it.  But  all  is  inevitable, 
all  has  been  played  over  a million  times, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  new  that  the  man 
can  call  his  own.  He  is  less  than  an  act- 
or, he  is  a marionette,  with  all  his  son- 
nets, his  strange  oaths,  his  wise  saws,  and 
so  he  drifts  to  second  childishness  and 
mere  oblivion.  It  is  a sadder  sadness  than 
Hamlet’s,  but  a man  must  live,  and  Jaques 
gets  what  melancholy  fun  he  can  out  of 
the  spectacle  of  existence.  Alone  at  night, 
in  a strange  foreign  town,  solitary,  pen- 
sive, do  we  not  go  to  any  kind  of  theatre 
the  place  may  have;  not  expecting  much 
amusement  or  emotion,  but  merely  to  look 
on  at  whatever  show  may  be  seen,  and 
to  forget  ourselves  for  an  hour  ? It  is  in 
this  mood  that  Jaques  wanders  in  the 
forest,  contemplating  the  wounded  hart, 
moralizing. 

**  Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life ; swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up, 

In  their  assign’d  and  native  dwelling-place.” 

Jaques  goes  back  further  than  even 
Rousseau,  who  might  have  been  content 
with  “the  state  of  nature”  in  the  forest 
of  Arden.  The  real  quarrel  of  Jaques 
is  with  consciousness,  with  our  knowledge 
of  oui’selves  and  the  world.  He  finds  the 
beasts  happier  than  we;  yet  even  they 
share  in  our  iniquities,  and  have  injustices 
of  their  own.  Jaques,  in  his  invective, 
reminds  one  of  Moliere's  Alceste,  in  The 
Misanthrope;  but  had  Alceste  won  Celi- 
mene,  who  can  be  sure  that  he  would  have 
kept  his  melancholy  ? The  man  in  green 
ribbons  miglit  have  become  gay  enough, 
tolerant,  and  a ruffler.  Alceste  had  life 
and  heart  enough  to  be  in  love.  Jaques 
has  not.  He  meets  Rosalind,  and  misses, 
to  our  regret,  his  chance  of  discovering  in 
liimself  a touch  of  old  human  nature.  Ho 
must  compensate  himself  as  he  may,  by 
listening  to  his  own  grotesque  counterfeit 
in  Touchstone,  and  by  laughing  at  Au- 
drey. “ I would  fain  see  this  meeting,” 
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he  murmurs,  when  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  world.  His  philosophy  seeks  tranquillity, 
the  vicar  of  tlie  next  village,  is  to  marry  the  *’  passionless  bride"  ; he  chwsesNvhat 
them  ill  the  forest.  He  siieeds  on  the  ease  maj  come  from  iriditferenc^, 
merry  marriage:  "'  Proceed,  proceed  ; I’ll  tr  u . » i i » 

• 1 rT  • 1 T i.  1 *^1  V acant  heart  anti  hand  and  eve, 

give  her.’  He  is  delighted  with  the  E«>v  live  .md  .,uiei  die.” 

clown’s  argument  oh  tlie  lie,  and  tlie 

point  of  honor.  At  last  he  flies  from  all  We  leave  Jaques  with  liking,  wnth  sym- 
the  marriages  and  rejoicings.  " The  Duke  palhy,  with  regret.  He  has  tried  all 
hath  put  on  a religious  life,  . , . To  him  tlviugs.  has  endeavored  to  fill  no  stock 
\yill  I:  out  of  these  convertiles  there  is  part  in  the  drama  of  life;  yet  such  a |)art 
much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learird/'  he  fills  in  his  own  despite,  and  the  path 
He  bids  every  one  farewell  he  treads  has  longheen  worn  by  loitering 

and  solilarv  pilgrims,  ‘‘How  comes  it 
tliat  the  primeval  comman wealth,  revived 
in  tlie  forest  of  Arden /does  not  disarm 
hiuif  Wliy  does  the  golden  world  return 
and  bring  nv)  peace  to  his  complaining? 
The  nielancholy  of  Jaques  has  reasons  far 


‘‘8<>  ta  yonr  plf>asurir*s ; 

I am  for  other  thao  fijp  danctrig  roeasiirei^: 


Probably  Jaques  does  not  himself  go 
into  religion,  but  views  it  from  outside, 
as  ratlier  a new  scene  to  hi  in  in  a scetiie 
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too  deep.  It  eoniyi^t  to  the  reli^^h  of  life  iii 

husft  It  Ii05a|uul  to  then* 

is  not  at  hohl^diiy  tliui  he  tUl/?^  hi:it  ;&tt  wa:  ^Qrn  part,  the  ioykr%; 

lure.  : . He  critiei^f^  ev^efr  Xyudd  lir  lo  )hut^  \v)io  ’/  liad 

ary  need^  of  life  hi?  the  A^ery  Mho  lui^  thought  i»»i4  deep,  and 

stilutiou,  pliysical  antinK>rHh  df  ohrh^i’H^^  too  far;  Avho 

pa^.’sidrrahcl  di^*;re:revdit^  IraiJi  reaehe^^^^ 

llh  ifcl;aiidho  pruto^id  lh*?  ^lisdain tn]  w ^ ; diyidei  af»d:  oitlj  twoj  the  paths  0 f 
;piNcjneh.%l.tieh>;spirjt':‘fiht^^^^  z-v  • 

mind  di  the  e^ii)?iTir*^  eousiiier  too  tnu^iously  : 

'‘Miutf:Vt-:';.;:.z/'.-' ^ .■_■:•  ■ ; ; - vV;': ; :Ferliaps-;  hut  ihuj*, 

.Idy uw  lardi^f ^ oi  u^t<  have  cf>i)sktlerfed  in  tix)ij[n<dhg 

: the  eop^ft^n t eiemenl  of  niorUil  di^eohtcMjy 
foil y zorf  5 tiS  swpersiUiofi  and,:  ^ t^elaHah  ^iu<i  foiled  aisjpil-ntiavis  after  the  uviUho^n 
as  he  iucithes  ta  bo.  he  lacks  its  universal  evmi  ilito  the  gjadea  of  Arden.  For  to 


-charity  For  a cnode^nrpo.sshnmt  h rnunt  Oti^  "^vhcde  of  hurruiu  Ihlu^s 

the  vanity  and  the  indti&try:  pc^i-  t^rfir  pt^enheach  inoocl  of  pmn  wris  thei^, 

niist  thinks  it  ^vortli  AvhiJc  io  Vr^^^^  to  gj.fei^  titore  lii^ti  its  or n 

boaks  of  Ids  lanicnuitlonsi-  Pcrlniix*^;  thh;  \vh  refused; 

lifey^hgr^riis  i,!ie  host  for  hins;x^1^;^ah  foi  i pA.  i)r- 

bear rif < be sisek  thr  f ^ ilgiri of  yni dl i 

u-  fdj!itti^r:-:h>^':idoisie^‘M'yirfijez;zib  :hr^vre.; . bcautiruh:...^yhlii>^’  never.. ; 

if  U::^?ils^:-b^yanUy.^  .F<.tre\vr-)htnr-^d<pies,_Z 

whin  cTen  Vhe  ac^,tfi>udt  ■ vi^iK  v*ucfe  hctr>vre<t  '■ 

notd  'idf  sadjf^  lie  tfce  pri^pe^^  ,Hii  ^ bviteli  he  the  hcHf  I of  fttn  vif  <p*l>l  ' 

^ yof  wc  iuuy  donht  if  liii  js  much  id  xmt} 
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hearts.  Orlando  has  to  bear  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  young:  hero  in  fiction  and  po- 
etry. Scott  used  to  complain  that  he 
could  not  make  his  jeune  premier  inter- 
esting, and  perhaps  even  Shakespeare  has 
hardly  succeeded.  With  Troilus  or  Ro- 
meo he  can  succeed,  for  fortune  is  their 
foe;  but  one  may  question  whether  Scott 
was  not  at  least  as  happy  with  Quentin 
Durvvard  or  Roland  Graham  as  Shake- 
speare with  Orlando.  Tliere  is  a sort  of 
blameless  dutifulness  in  Orlando  and  his 
peers  in  romance,  a kind  of  inevitable  and 
well-deserved  good -luck  and  final  tri- 
umph, which  seem  to  leave  us  cold  and 
unconcerned.  Or  is  this  merely  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  Jaques?  At  all  events, 
though  all  Paris,  as  we  know,  saw  the  Cid 
with  the  eyes  of  Chimfene,  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  see  Orlando  with  the  eyes  of  Rosa- 
lind. He  comes,  he  looks,  he  conquers, 
as  in  “Caesar’s  thrasonical  brag,”  “more 
than  his  enemies,”  and  we  acquiesce 
rather  than  sympathize.  Like  Scott’s 
young  heroes,  as  described  by  Thackeray, 
Orlando  is  decidedly  “not  too  clever.” 
Our  hearts  are  more  open  to  the  rustic 
wooer  Silvius,  into  whose  Jips  Shake- 
speare has  chosen  to  put  some  of  the  most 
delicate  and  beautiful  things  he  ever  wrote 
on  love. 

“It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 

All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 

All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance; 

All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance.” 

This  is  the  type  of  the  amoureux  transiy 
of  the  lover  doomed  to  love  too  well  for 
triumph,  fated  never  to  have  his  passion 
returned  in  full.  This,  too,  is  the  way  of 
the  world.  The  long  suit,  in  love,  never 
wins.  True  is  the  dead  shepherd’s  “saw 
of  might,”  Marlowe's  saying, 

“ Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight?” 

It  is  not  clear  why  Shakespeare  chose  a 
rustic,  damned  in  never  having  been  at 
court,  for  the  mouth  piece  of  these  refine- 
ments on  love.  Nor  is  the  character  of 
Touchstone  quite  clear:  at  court  he  is  so 
much  of  the  rustic ; so  much  of  tlie  courtier 
in  the  woods.  This  may  be  but  his  hu- 
mor, but  it  is  not  impossible  that  two  dif- 
ferent clowns,  one  of  them  from  an  older 
play,  have  been  mixed.  Once  in  Arden, 
Touchstone  is  Shakespeare’s  wisest  and 
most  entertaining  fool,  with  his  high  con- 
tempt, like  that  of  Jaques  exaggerated 
and  burlesqued.  “It  is  meat  and  drink 


to  me  to  see  a clown.  We  that  have  good 
wits  have  much  to  answer  for;  we  shall 
be  flouting,  we  cannot  hold.”  Nothing 
more  diverting  than  Touchstone’s  con- 
sciousness of  his  gifts,  and  of  their  failure 
to  be  comprehended  by  his  lady,  Audrey. 

“ When  a man’s  verses  cannot  be  un- 
derstood, ....  it  strikes  a man  more  dead 
than  a great  reckoning  in  a little  room: 
truly,  I would  the  gods  had  made  thee  po- 
etical.” Many  a poet  in  love,  or  after 
marriage  rather,  must  have  quoted  this 
saying  to  himself  with  a smile  and  a sigh. 

If  there  be  inconsistencies  here  and 
there,  the  chief  is  in  the  character  and 
conversion  of  Oliver,  the  elder  brother, 
and  in  the  hasty  winding  up  of  the  play. 

As  Rosalind  says,  “There  was  never  any- 
thing so  sudden,  but  the  fight  of  two 
rams.”  Oliver’s  hatred  of  Orlando  re- 
minds one  of  Claudio’s  reflections  on  his 
evil  passion  for  Isabella,  in  Measure  for 
Measure.  There  seems  no  hope  for  Oli- 
ver, and  lol  he  falls  into  disgrace  at 
court,  he  seeks  the  forest,  a lioness  comes 
in  as  dea  ex  machina,  just  as  if  we  were 
in  an  African  novel,  and  Oliver  is  a new 
man. 

“I  do  not  shame 

To  tell  you  whut  I was,  since  my  conversion 

So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I,  am.” 

“There  never  was  anything  so  sud- 
den^” except  that  other  conversion  of  the 
usurping  Duke,  or  the  loves  of  Celia  and 
Oliver.  This  winding  up  has  been  much 
blamed.  Mr.  Swinburne  calls  it  “that 
one  unlucky  slip  of  the  brush  which  has 
left  so  ugly  a little  smear  on  a corner  of 
the  canvas.”  He  cannot  care  to  see  the 
kind,  good,  charming  Celia,  the  pattern 
of  a love  closer  than  that  of  sisters,  hand- 
ed suddenly  over  to  the  miscreant  of  the 
piece,  converted  or  not  converted.  Mr. 
Swinburne  says,  in  a sentence  rather  dif- 
ficult, “The  actual  or  hypothetical  ne- 
cessity of  pairing  off  all  the  couples  after 
such  a fashion  as  to  secure  a nominally 
happy  and  undeniably  matrimonial  end- 
ing is  the  theatrical  idol  whose  tyranny 
exacts  this  holocaust  of  higher  and  better 
feelings  than  the  mere  lickerish  desire  to 
leave  the  board  of  fancy  with  a palatable 
morsel  of  cheap  sugar  on  the  tongue.” 
Shakespeare,  in  this  conclusion,  shows  a 
good-humored  contempt  for  his  ground- 
lings. “Take  your  sugar,”  he  seems  to 
say,  “as  you  like  it,  and  are  accustomed 
to  it.”  And  he  finishes  the  play  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  game  as  common- 
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ly  observed  in  his  time,  for  he  is,  by  pro- 
fession, a playwright  first  of  all,  and  a 
poet  only  on  sufferance. 

The  sources  of  this  play  are  vrell  known. 
It  is  not  likely,  as  Dr.  Furness  says  in  his 
excellent  edition,  that  Shakespeare  made 
any  use  of  The  Tale  of  Gamelyn^  wrongly 
attributed  to  Chaucer.  Gamelyn  is  a med- 
iaeval novel  without  a heroine.  Lodge 
provided  a heroine,  Rosalynde,  in  Rosa- 
lynde;  Euphuea'  Golden  Legacie  (Lon- 
don, 1690).  The  novel  is  extremely  long, 
extremely  euphuistic,  and  deplorably  pe- 
dantic. The  heart-stricken  Rosalynde  so- 
liloquizes in  vast  and  wandering  speeches, 
and  quotes  Latin  like  a lady  Senior  Classic. 
The  romance  has  been  diversely  judged. 
Some  of  the  verses  in  it  are  pretty,  and 
perhaps  the  conversion  of  Saladyne  (Oli- 
ver), and  his  love  for  Alinda  (Celia),  are 
less  hasty  and  unpleasing  in  the  story 
than  in  the  play.  But  it  is  only  a skele- 
ton of  an  idea  that  Shakespeare  borrows ; 
the  poetry,  tlie  wit,  the  melancholy,  the 
charm,  are  all  his  own.  The  play  is  for 
the  whole  world ; the  novel  is  a mere  cu- 
riosity for  students.  The  date  of  the  piece 
must  be  after  the  publication  of  the  ‘’dead 
shepherd's”  “saw  of  might,”  the  line  in 
Marlowe’s  Hero  and  Leander^  which  is 
of  1598. 


We  may  safely  believe  that  Rosalind 
first  trod  Shakespeare’s  stage  in  1598- 
1601.  This  is  Dr.  Furness’s  conclusion, 
and  minds  to  whom  “ the  date  of  compo- 
sition has  charms”  may  consider  more 
curiously  if  they  please.  That  the  play, 
or  a play  of  the  same  name,  was  entered 
on  the  Stationers’  Register  in  1600,  though 
probably  it  never  was  published  in  the 
quarto  form,  appears  to  confirm  the  ap- 
proximate date.  The  earliest  text  is  that 
of  the  first  folio,  1623.  It  is  “an  un- 
usually pure  text,”  though  there  are  three 
or  four  diflBcult  passages. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  a play  in  which 
that  learning  which  leans  toward  pedan- 
try has  so  little  to  make.  As  You  Like 
It  is  Shakespeare’s  happiest  comedy,  most 
equable,  least  boisterous,  richest  in  the 
music  of  Amiens’  bird-like  songs,  heard 
in  the  enchanted  forest  of  Arden.  This 
makes  amends  for  Measure  for  Measure; 
here  we  have  the  gentle  poet  in  his  kind- 
est humor;  here  we  meet  the  dearest  a^ld^ 
most  woman-like  of  all  his  women/ the 
merry  maiden  “ so  many  fathoms  deep  in 
love.”  Parting  from  her  and  her  com- 
pany, we  part  from  the  friends  whom  we 
can  never  miss,  whom  we  can  always  re- 
join, loves  that  can  never  be  lost,  and  the 
joys  of  the  golden  world. 


A CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

BY  PAUL  HEYSK. 


“ TTJ’ELL  done,  Herr  Wachmeister!  let 
▼ T it  be  as  ’tis.  It’s  a beautiful  little 
tree;  fine  enough  for  a princess.  If  the 
dear  creature  could  only  look  down  on’t 
fr*^  n above — ” 

Don’t  you  think  she  can,  Webern  ?” 

“To  be  sure  she  can,  an’  does,  an’, 
what’s  more,  on  this  very  Christmas  Eve, 
Herr  Wachmeister.  Of  cour.se  we  can’t 
see  her;  but  it’s  all  a ‘humbug’  about 
keepiri’  away  the  spirits.  Nobody  that’s 
a Christian  would  go  an’  believe  that. 
An’  why  should  they  ? The  Scriptures 
say  that  we’re  not  goin’  to  be  raised  from 
the  dead  till  the  day  of  judgment,  an’  are 
goin’  to  sleep  on  till  then.  But  you  may 
be  certain  that  the  poor  souls  are  dream- 
in’,  for  God  loves  ’em,  an’  lets  ’em  know 
things  by  dreams.  An’  you  may  be  sure 
He  lets  Rosel  see  the  little  Christmas  tree 
that  her  husband  has  trimmed  for  her,  at 
this  very  moment,  too.  That’s  what  I 


believe,  Herr  Wachmeister.  But  come 
now  an’  drink  your  coffee  up.  I put  it 
on  the  stove  there,  but  the  old  stove’s 
like  an  old  man,  for  the  little  heat  that’s 
in  it  is  soon  used  up  if  you’re  not  forever 
puttin’  on  wood.  It’s  cold  enough  to 
freeze  a chicken  out-doors,  an’  you’ve  a 
long  way  to  go,  Herr  Hartlaub.” 

“It  only  lacks  the  gingerbread  heart 
yet,  Weberken;  ’twouldn’t  be  complete 
without  that.  I tied  one  for  her  just  like 
this  on  our  first  Christmas  tree,  and  have 
done  so  for  ten  yeara.  ’Twouldn’t  be  a 
Christmas  Eve  without  the  heart.  And  I 
always  used  to  hide  something  else  in  it — 
once  a silver  thimble,  once  a breastpin, 
and  the  last  time  the  little  watch.  It 
was  always  something  new — new  and  ex- 
pensive, for  times  were  getting  better 
wdth  us.  I always  bought  the  heart  at 
the  same  store.  The  almonds  and  sugar- 
ed lemons  I always  put  in  the  same  place. 
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I haven’t  slipped  anything  in  it  to-day. 
The  poor  old  soul  can’t  find  any  more 
pleasure  in  it.  It  doesn’t  need  any  more 
breastpins,  nor  does  it  hear  the  watch 
tick,  tick,  tick  on  to  eternity.  The  money 
might  better  be  given  to  some  poor  per- 
son. Don’t  you  think  so,  Webern  ?” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure.  You  do  just  what’s 
right.  But  come  now,  drink  up  your 
coffee.  It’s  seven  already,  an’  the  church- 
yard ‘11  soon  be  closed  if  you  don’t  hurry.” 

“ Oh,  there’s  no  hurry  about  that,  Frau 
Xachbarin.  The  sexton’s  a very  good 
friend  of  mine.  He’s  had  many  a good 
bottle  of  Gilka  from  me.  When  I used 
to  ring  his  door-bell  at  midnight,  and 
say,  *I  want  to  put  a flower  pot  on  my 
Rose!  s grave  to-night,  Herr  Liborius,’  he 
wouldn’t  even  look  sour  at  me.  But  if 
you  mean,  Webern — Well,  my  spirits 
are  a little  down.  I haven’t  had  a 
mouthful  since  noon,  nor  a pipe  either, 
for  I‘ve  had  to  put  my  wits  together,  and 
my  seven  clumsy  fingers  too,  so  as  to 
trim  a little  tree  like  that.  It  used  to  be 
R4>sers  job.  She  could  do  everything. 
There  will  never  be  any  more  like  her.” 

The  above  conversation  took  place  in  a 
roomy  but  low  garret  chamber,  in  which 
a dingy  stove  of  Dutch  tiles,  towering  to 
a man's  height,  was  emitting  just  heat 
enough  to  prevent  one  from  detecting  his 
own  breath,  while  the  frost  fiowers,  in 
turn,  were  putting  forth  their  daintiest, 
silveriest  i)etals  on  the  panes  of  the  only 
window  opening  into  the  room.  As  far 
as  the  little  lamp,  with  its  green  japanned 
globe,  made  it  visible,  Wachmeister  Fritz 
Hartlaub's  home  seemed,  notwithstand- 
ing, very  comfortable,  not  so  much 
through  his  own  care  as  the  good  buxom 
woman’s  who,  with  arms  akimbo,  was 
now  sitting  on  the  woollen  coverlet  of  the 
military  bed.  It  was  she  who  was  wont 
to  keep  the  little  furniture  he  possessed 
in  a neat  condition,  and  to  industriously 
sponge  off  the  chromos  hanging  on  the 
wall,  which  represented  the  Kaiser, 
Prince  Bismarck,  Moltke,  Werder,  and  a 
few  other  distinguished  generals.  In 
the  deep  dormer-window  that  jutted  out 
from  the  sloping  roof  stood  an  old  brown 
sewing  table,  with  a small  work-basket 
resting  on  it.  Near  by,  in  a brightly  pol- 
ished brass  frame,  was  the  photograph  of 
a young  woman  arrayed  in  a wedding 
dress,  with  white  gloves  on  her  hands. 
It  was  a full-length,  full-face  picture,  re- 
vealing a countenance  of  plain  but  good- 


natured  outlines.  A withered  branch  of 
myrtle  was  wound  about  the  little  frame, 
while  in  front  of  it  a silver  thimble  stood 
up  like  a dwarf  sentinel.  In  the  window 
above,  moreover,  hung  a bird-cage,  in 
which  a song-bii*d  was  silently  perched, 
with  its  head  buried  under  its  left  wing. 

The  tenant  of  this  modest  quarter  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in 
front  of  a square  table  covered  with  a 
faded  spread.  The  Christmas  tree,  deco- 
rated with  small  variegated  wax  candles 
encircled  with  festoons  of  gold  paper,  its 
branches  glittering  here  and  there  with 
hanging  gilded  nuts,  was  mounted  upon 
this  table.  The  green  needle-tufted  apex 
of  the  tree  came  so  near  the  ceiling  of  the 
low  room  that  he  was  obliged  to  bend  it 
downward.  The  master  of  this  apartment 
himself  could  not  have  stood  on  tiptoe 
without  rubbing  off  the  loose  plaster  with 
the  crown  of  his  head.  His  own  upright 
form  was  enveloped  in  a cleanly  brushed 
military  coat.  On  his  left  breast  was  fast- 
ened the  imn  cross,  together  with  several 
war  medals.  His  broad  shoulders  sup- 
ported a massive  head ; his  hair  was  dress- 
ed in  military  fashion;  his  mustache  and 
side  whiskers,  cut  exactly  like  old  Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s,  were  already  somewhat  touch- 
ed with  gray;  but  the  brown  hair  and 
ruddy  complexion  showed  as  yet  no  tmce 
of  premature  age.  He  was  drawing  his 
heavy  flaxen  eyebrows  closely  together, 
like  one  devoting  himself  to  a diflBcult 
task  with  heart-whole  eneigy.  But  it  was 
far  from  being  such.  It  was  merely  the 
task  of  tying  a gingerbread  heart  as  big 
as  a man’s  hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 
The  natural  clumsiness  of  his  large  hands 
was  increased  by  the  loss  of  the  three  mid- 
dle fingers  on  the  left  hand.  A broac 
strip  of  black  leather  concealed  this  de- 
fect, rather  it  instantly  attracted  the  eye 
to  it.  The  busy  workman  held  a short 
pipe  in  the  left  corner  of  his  mouth ; there 
it  had  been  unlighted  for  several  hours. 
He  had  just  said:  “Webern,  the  pipe 
mustn’t  be  going  while  I’m  trimming  the 
tree,  for  it  would  be  as  if  I wanted  to 
smoke  in  church.  There’s  a time  and 
place  for  everything.” 

At  last  the  knot  was  tied.  The  artist 
stepped  back,  and  viewed  his  work  with  a 
sad  look  of  satisfaction. 

“But  come,  there’s  the  coffee  now,” 
said  the  Frau,  rising  to  her  feet.  “Now 
let  me  put  a chair  beside  the  stand  for 
you,  an’  do  drink  some;  an’  afterward. 
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too,  when  you  come  back.^  You  know 
I’m  to  be  alone  this  evenin’.  My  son 
Wilhelm’s  at  his  sweetheart’s.  Well, 
she’s  a real  good  girl.  Her  folks  sent  her 
a purpose  to  invite  me  to  come  an’  spend 
Cliristmas  Eve  with  ’em.  She  said  they 
had  such  nice  carp  an’  poppy  sauce. 
Dear  me!  old  Webern's  no  fool  if  she  is 
sixty  years  old,  an’  she’s  not  goin’  to 
make  the  owner  of  a brickkiln  unhappy 
because  the  mother  of  his  future  son-in- 
law,  the  engineer,  is  goin’  to  celebrate 
with  them,  an’  be  introduced  as  ‘ Madam 
Weber,  experienced  midwife’ — eh,  Herr 
Wachmeister?  To  know  that,  you  need- 
n’t be  born  a lawyer.  But,  there,  you’re 
not  eatin’  a mouthful.  I baked  the 
Christmas  cake  myself,  an’  it’s  raised  so 
finely.  Do  try  it  once.” 

“Frau  Nachbarin,”  replied  the  man, 
still  sitting  before  the  stand  and  medita- 
ting while  he  stirred  the  dark  liquid  with 
his  spoon,  “I  haven’t  any  taste  for  the 
cake.  This  time  a year  ago — I am  al- 
ways thinking — ” 

“ Nobody’ll  get  warm  by  thinkin’,  Herr 
Wachmeister.  Only  by  eatin’  an’  drink- 
in’  body  an’  soul  are  kept  together.” 

“Well,  well,  Webern,  you  remember 
how  I sat  here  last  Christmas  Eve — I had 
moved  in  just  two  weeks  before,  and  my 
head  hadn’t  cleared  itself  yet— how  I,  af- 
ter thirty  yeai*s’  service,  was  dismissed 
from  the  army,  and  that  was  more  than 
I could  swallow  ? To  be  sure,  it  was  an 
honorable  dismissal,  for  the  rogue — and 
he’s  pardoned  now — shot  off  my  three  fin- 
gers while  showing  me  his  new  revolver. 
Our  Kaiser  has  no  use  for  crippled  sol- 
diers. But  after  that  mishap,  to  be  de- 
graded from  a royal  Wachmeister  of  the 
Kaiser’s  to  a simple  cash  messenger  of  the 
bank — that  was  a blow  for  a disabled  sol- 
dier, Webern!  It  was  still  fresh  in  my 
mind  that  first  Christmas  Eve  without 
Rosel.  She  had  been  buried  only  three 
months.  I didn’t  know  how  to  get  along 
without  her  any  more  than  a three- 
months  child  without  its  mother.  And 
then  you  came,  Weber  ken.  You  bmught 
me  the  package  you  found  in  her  linen 
closet.  Though  sick  abed,  slie  had  rolled 
it  up,  sealed  it,  and  written  on  it  with  her 
own  hand:  ‘For  my  dear  husband,  Christ- 
mas, if  I should  not  be  well  again  at  that 
time. — Rosalie  Hartlaub.’  Do  you  re- 
member it  yet,  Webern  ?” 

“How  could  I help,  Herr  Wachmei- 
ster ? But  you  mustn’t  think  too  much  on 
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it;  it  excites  you.  An’  there’s  your  cof- 
fee gettin’  colder.” 

“ ‘Cold  coffee  makes  red  cheeks,’  Rosel 
used  to  say,  when  I talked  to  her  as  you’re 
now  doing  to  me.  But  she  always  had 
something  more  urgent  than  her  break- 
fast or  supper.  Ah  me!  precious  little 
did  it  help  her!  ‘She’d  never  be  killed 
for  her  beauty,’  the  Rittmeister  said,  when 
she  and  I moved  into  the  barracks;  ‘but 
she  seems  to  be  a clever  woman,  genteel 
and  reputable,  and  that’s  the  best  quality 
for  a soldier’s  wife.  Only  see  to  it  that 
she  passes  muster,  then  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated.’ He  was  right,  the  Herr  Ritt- 
meister was.  I was  to  be  congratulated, 
for  she  was  never  missing  at  the  muster. 

I’d  nothing  to  blame  her  for,  except  when 
the  two  little  girls  were  born.  They  were 
too  feeble  for  this  life  ; and  wdien  the 
third  came,  and  took  a French  leave,  with- 
out saying  even  ‘ Good -night,’  to  me — 

But  you  know  best,  Webern,  how  it  went 
with  her  ; how  she  suddenly  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall  and  never  came  to  again, 
just  like  a soldier  with  a bullet  in  his 
heart.  Such  a one  never  comes  back 
again,  Nachbarin — never  again,  never!” 

He  shut  his  eyes  tightly,  in  order  to 
press  back  the  tears  welling  up  under  the 
light  brown  eyelaslies,  at  the  same  time 
hastily  stirring  his  coffee  with  his  awk- 
ward hand.  A deep  silence  reigned  in  the 
room.  The  bird  alone  began  suddenly 
to  flutter  about,  as  if  startled  by  the  very 
stillness. 

“Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure,”  interrupted  the 
buxom  Frau,  folding  Ijer  arras  under  her 
apron  with  a slight  shiver,  and  with  a 
motherly  air  of  authority  gazing  down  on 
the  strong  man  so  utterly  dejected.  “No, 
nothin’  comes  back  again,  Herr  Wach- 
meister. My  departed  husband  has  never 
come  back,  nor  my  Riekchen ; but  some- 
thin’ new  is  always  cornin’,  as  I've  no- 
ticed in  my  profession.  You  shake  your 
head,  Herr  Naclibar  ? Well,  the  little  hu- 
man bein’s  I’ve  helped  into  the  world 
can't  make  up  for  your  Ro.sel,  of  course. 

But  we  must  live,  for  all  that,  an’  who- 
ever's  in  his  best  yeai'S  like  you  has  only 
to  let  the  Lord's  will  be  done,  an’  who 
knows  what  He  may  yet  have  in  store  for 
him  ?” 

The  disabled  soldier  did  not  answer  at 
once.  He  only  drank  his  coffee  \^iUi  one 
long  gulp,  w’iped  his  mustache,  and  drew 
a deep  sigh. 

“He  may  send  me  what  He  will,”  was 
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liis  half-mumbled  reply,  “but  He  can’t 
send  me  a Christmas  present  from  my 
Rosel  any  more.  Many  thanks  for  your 
^^ood  coffee,  Webern  ; but  take  the  cake 
with  you.  for  I don’t  cai*e  for  sweets.” 

He  turned  to  the  door,  whei*e  his  mili- 
tary cap  and  old  cloak  were  hanging  on 
a hook.  This  was  not  his  uniform  as  a 
cash  messenger.  Tlie  firm  had  ordered  a 
special  uniform  for  this  service. 

“All  right,”  answered  the  Frau;  “only 
peek  in  by-an'-by  at  me — eh  ? You  won’t 
find  a great  feast,  but  some  good  punch 
an’  somethin’  cold,  so  that  a body  needn’t 
feel  so  forsaken  an’  friendless  on  a Christ- 
mas Eve.'’ 

‘ You  must  excuse  me,  my  good  friend,” 
he  replied,  slowly,  without  looking  up; 
“ but  when  I've  ended  these  Christmas 
affairs  I’ll  find  a glass  of  something  warm 
necessary:  but  as  for  much  talk — No, 
Wel>ern  : that’s  against  my  principle.  I’ll 
beUike  myself  to  some  quiet  nook,  where  I 
can  smoke  my  pipe  of  by-gone  days  in  si- 
lence till  my  eyes  fall  to.  It’s  no  use, 
Weliern,  though  you  mean  well  by  it. 
You*  know  if  I don’t  do  so,  the  old  wound 
would  begin  to  hurt  again;  and  I’d  rather 
not  be  left  alone  when  I notice  that  my 
mind  is  dwelling  too  much  on  my  lost 
one.  Now  don’t  feel  hurt  by  it,  my  dear 
friend.” 

“Well,  do  as  you  like,”  replied  the 
midwife,  in  a low  tone,  and  shrugging 
her  shoulders  at  the  same  time.  “ Every 
man  in  his  own  humor,  as  old  Fritz  used 
to  quote.  But  wait  a minute,  now.  I’ve 
somethin’  to  give  you.” 

She  passed  him,  with  a heavy,  plodding 
step,  wliile  he  was  in  the  act  of  throwing 
his  cloak  about  him.  He  heard  her  de- 
scending the  stairs  and  mutteilng  to  licr- 
self.  Ho  did  not  trouVde  himself  to  ques- 
tion her  intentions.  Ho  stejipod  again  in 
front  of  the  little  hem  lock- ti*oe,  and  gazed 
u])on  its  dark  greoji  ])ranc]ies,  straigliten- 
ing  here  and  tliere  some  chance  toy  or 
lieart  that  liad  boon  tui’nod  askew. 

When  the  door  again  ojioned  he  looked 
uj)  in  an  absent-minded  way.  His  port- 
ly friend  entered,  panting,  and  carrying 
something  in  the  fold  of  her  apron,  which 
she  presently  drew  fortli. 

“It’s  nothin'  much,  but  it’ll  make  you 
think  that  it’s  Christmas  Eve.  You'll 
(ind  it  by  the  puncli.  if  I'm  to  have 
tlie  honor  of  seein’  you  again  to-night. 
Here’’— and  she  held  up  two  small  pack- 
ages—“a  little  Yarinas,  your  favorite 


kind;  an’  here’s  a new  pipe  too;  that 
old  one  of  youi’s  is  all  smoked  up,  an’ 
isn’t  decent  for  a royal  officer  like  you 
any  longer.  Come,  now,  don’t  make  any 
words  about  it;  ’tisn’t  worth  the  thanks. 
But  there’s  nothin’  else  to  give  you,  for 
you’re  so  attached  to  your  old  stuff  Ije- 
cause  it’s  always  remindin'  you  on  her. 
But  here’s  somethin’  else,  not  from  me, 
but,  for  all  tliat,  you  can  make  good  use 
of  them.  The  old  ones  which  I washed 
for  you  the  other  day  had,  my  dear  sir, 
one  patch  on  top  of  the  otlier.  If  a body 
was  to  look  at  ’em  sharply  they’d  come 
apart,  like  so  much  cobweb.”  With  these 
words  she  took  a bundle  fix>m  her  apron 
and  handed  it  to  him,  with  noticeable 
embarrassment.  On  opening  the  parcel 
he  beheld  a half-dozen  beautiful  silver- 
gray  socks,  neatly  tied  together  Avith  red 
ribbons. 

First  having  laid  the  tobacco  and  pipe 
on  the  chair,  with  a mumble  of  ])leasure 
and  a silent  nod,  he  took  the  parcel  in 
his  hand,  and  shaking  his  head,  said: 
“They’re  not  from  you.  ai*e  they,  We- 
bern ? Where  do  tliey  come  from  ?” 

Smoothing  her  apron  a second  time, 
while  a faint  blush  stole  over  her  round, 
sallow  cheeks,  for  plump  they  were,  de- 
spite her  years,  she  replied:  “Oh  dear, 
it’s  not  very  hard  to  guess.  Who  could 
have  sent  ’em,  if  not  my  good  friend 
Hannerl  Hinkel,  who  has  the  .shop  for 
liosiery  an’  woollen  goods  in  Lilien  Street, 
near  by  ? Of  course  you  know,  Herr 
Waclimeister,  that  she  thinks  a good 
bit  on  you,  because  of  your  iron  cro.ss. 
an'  your  bein’  such  a kind  liusband  to 
Rosel — so  respectful,  proper,  an’  the  likes. 
When  1 said  to  lier  you'd  soon  need  some 
new  socks,  she  said  : * There,  I’ve  just  got 
some  new  goods,  dear  Webern,  made  of 
an  altogether  new  kind  of  wool.  Plea.se 
ask  Herr  Waclninusler  to  try  ’em  on(*e,  as 
a little  Christmas  gift,  with  the  season's 
compliments  from  me.  An’,  if  he'll  do 
me  the  honor,  ask  him  to  come  with  you 
to  morrow  an’ take  dinner  with  me.  I've 
only  a goose  left,  but  it'll  give  me  great 
]>leasure — She  stopped  suddenly,  and 
began  to  blush  still  more.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  had  felt  tlie  look  which  he  fast- 
ened upon  her,  for  slie  turned  her  face 
away  and  drew  a deep  sigh,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  lier  shawl  closer  about  her 
shoulders. 

The  bird  in  the  cage  set  up  a loud 
chirping,  which  seemed  to  arouse  the 
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man  in  the  military  cloak  out  of  his 
dreamy  mood. 

“ Take  the  socks  back  to  her,  Webern,” 
he  said,  emphatically,  though  not  un- 
kindly, “and  return  also  my  best  thanks 
to  Madam  Hinkel.  Say  that  I never  ac- 
cept presents,  except  from  near  friends, 
like  yourself,  for  example,  Frau  Nach- 
barin,  and  that  I only  eat  roast  goose 
where  I feel  at  home,  unless  I pay  for  it 
at  the  i*estaurant.  But  tell  her,  as  if  on 
your  own  part,  that  she  had  better  spare 
hersel  f the  trouble.  To  be  sure,  she  would 
make  a real  good  wife;  but  I — Well, 
you  know  I’ve  no  intention  of  making 
a change.  I’m  too  old  for  that.  A dis- 
abled soldier  daren’t  play  the  young  fool 
again.  Tell  that  to  your  good  friend, 
though  I mean  no  ill  by  it.  As  for  the 
Variuas  and  the  pretty  pipe,  I am  many, 
many  times  obliged  to  you.  I must  now 
be  off.” 

He  advanced  to  the  table,  and  laid  the 
bundle  of  silver-gray  socks,  which  she 
had  not  taken  from  him,  upon  one  cor- 
ner of  it  as  hastily  as  if  it  burned  his 
fingers.  He  then  drew  on  his  heavy 
mittens. 

The  woman,  however,  instantly  dis- 
pelled her  embarrassment,  and  stepped 
up  close  to  him.  “You’re  a real  old 
b^r,”  she  sputtered  out,  hastily.  “Of 
course  no  one  need  be  a prophet  to  fore- 
tell what  Frau  Hanne’s  object  was;  but, 
Heaven  knows!  it's  no  disgrace  if  a de- 
cent woman,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  who 
has  buried  her  husband  an’  has  no  chil- 
di*en,  looks  about  a bit  to  find  somebody 
to  help  her,  to  assist  her  in  her  business, 
an’  to  keep  her  company  in  her  loneli- 
ness. An’  it’s  not  good  for  a body  to  be 
alone.  If  I hadn’t  my  Wilhelm  with  me 
I wouldn’t  have  given  the  mitten  to  the 
post  clerk,  nor  to  the  manufacturer  of 
surgical  instruments,  for  they  both  want- 
ed to  marry  me.  But  you  make  a face 
as  if  you'd  been  drinkin’  wormwood  in- 
stead of  coffee.  Don't  be  angry,  Herr 
Nachbar.  It’s  wicked  to  treat  the  good 
woman  so.  At  Brst  you  went  to  her 
shop,  bought  goods  of  her,  chatted  with 
her  many  a time,  so  that  she  noticed  that 
you're  a well-preserved  man,  even  if  you 
are  forty-seven  years  old,  an’  that  you’re 
fit  to  care  for  a woman.  Now  you  act  as 
if  it  was  a downright  sin  for  an  honest, 
nice  widow, who  lives  alone,  to  invite  you 
to  eat  a goose  dinner  with  her,  an’  to  pre- 
sent you  with  socks  for  your  toes,  which 


were  frozen  on  your  way  to  Paris.  Do 
.you  mean  to  say  that  a body  in  your  con- 
dition shouldn’t  be  most  glad  to  set  him- 
self in  such  a tub,  an’  in  his  old  age, 
which  will  surely  come  some  time,  to  find 
such  a pretty  an’  genteel  partner  for  life? 
I’ll  tell  you,  when  my  Wilhelm  marries 
he  wants  me  to  give  up  my  nursin’  an’  go 
to  live  with  him,  an’  only  assist  m^^  own 
grandchildren  into  the  world.  What  are 
you  goin’  to  do  then,  if  you  can’t  even 
sew  a button  on  your  clothes,  an’  nobody 
bothers  herself  lookin’  after  your  old 
socks  all  full  of  holes  ? Isn’t  your  Ma- 
dam Hannchen  young  an’  pretty  enough 
for  that  ?” 

“True;  I’d  be  blind  if  I’d  said  that,” 
he  answered,  half  audibly.  “Certainly 
the  Rittmeister  couldn’t  have  said  of  this 
Madam  Hinkel,  ‘She  wouldn’t  be  killed 
for  her  beauty,’  as  he  said  of  Rosel.  And 
I was  going  to  praise  her  even  further. 
But,  as  I said,  Webern,  it  won’t  do.  I’m 
a crippled  soldier  now  forever.” 

‘ ‘ Bah!  three  paltry  fingers  gone.  You’re 
joking,  Nachbar.  You  may  not  do  for 
the  army.  An’  if  you  were  goin’  to  wed 
a princess  by  the  left  hand,  there  might 
be  a hitch  there  too.  But  a good,  civil 
dealer  in  hosiery  an’  woollen  goods,  she 
sees  other  attractions,  an’  if  you’re  not  to- 
tally blind,  you  too  might  see — ” 

“Frau  Nachbarin,”  he  said,  interrupt- 
ing her,  “excuse  me  if  I seem  to  return 
poor  thanks  for  your  good  wushes,  but  you 
can’t  take  it  to  heart  this  very  evening, 
when  I’m  on  the  point  of  carrying  this 
little  tree  to  Rosel’s  grave.  Well,  I’ll  say 
no  more,  Webern ; but  even  you  yourself, 
who  used  to  know  her,  said  that  not  one 
in  ten  behaved  so  bravely  at  that  trying 
hour.  And  now  you  come  to  me  with 
socks  made  of  a new  kind  of  wool,  and  a 
Christmas  goose — no  harm  intended — like 
the  tempter  incarnate,  who  showed  our 
Saviour  the  principalities  of  this  world 
from  the  mount;  all  this,  my  dear  friend, 
I shouldn’t  have  expected  from  you, 
knowing  your  modestj^.  And  if  I wasn't 
sure  of  your  good  intentions — But  good- 
by  for  to-day!  To-morrow  we  shall  meet 
as  of  old.  Good-night,  Webern!'’ 

Grasping  the  little  hemlock-tree  with 
his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left  avvk- 
waidly  pulling  on  his  cap,  he  passed  out 
at  the  door,  bestowing  a final  good-na- 
tured nod  on  the  puzzled  and  crestfallen 
woman. 

He  had  hardly  reached  the  landing  of 
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the  story  stairs,  where  the  name  of 
liis  old  friend,  now  indeed  illegible  in  tha 
darkness,  “Karoline  Weber,  experienced 
midwife,”  was  fastened  on  a low  door, 
when,  his  foot  stumbling,  he  recollected 
wliat  had  passed,  and  wondered  whether 
he  ought  not  to  mount  the  stairs  again, 
and  attempt  to  reconcile  tlie  good  soul,  so 
lately  offended,  with  a few  tender  words. 
“She  meant  well  enough  in  her  own 
way,”  he  argued,  silently.  ‘‘How  could 
she  lielp  it  if  it  wasn't  mine?'’  And  her 
coffee  icas  good,  and  the  cake  too,  no 
doubt.  Nor  was  she  to  blame  if  he  didn’t 
care  for  her  sweets.  And  if  she  really 
moved  away, would  he  not  be  left  entirely 
alone  and  forlorn,  and  have  nobody  to 
mend  lii.s  socks?  She  w'as  right.  He  did 
need  some  one  to  look  after  him  and 
keep  him  in  order,  as  Rosel  had  done.  He 
needed  new  socks  too.  But  must  it  be 
only  Frau  Hannchen  Hinkel?  and  would 
she  be  called  Frau  Wachmeisterin,  or 
Frau  Kassenbdtin  ? Wliy  can't  the  wo- 
men, yes,  even  the  best  of  them,  let  match- 
making alone  ? Many  a time  she  had  en- 
ticed him  into  her  shop  in  Lilien  Street, 
but  he  had  played  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
never  taken  further  notice  of  it.  But 
such  a hint  — emphasized  by  six  pairs  of 
woollen  socks — and  on  this  very  Christ- 
mas E%’e  too,  that  was  a little  too  mani- 
fe.st!  And  just  now  she  had  called  him 
an  “old  bear"— that  was  once  too  often! 
But  he  was  willing  to  be  a bear,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  quarrelling  went,  provided 
it  didn't  come  to  scratcliing  and  biting; 
and.  further,  he  wislied  her  to  realize  it. 
Peace  was  what  he  desired.  The  poor 
creature  in  tiie  cold  grave  should  not  be 
made  to  turn  over,  when  she  learned  the 
intentions  which  people  had  u]K)n  her 
Fritz  llartlaub,  without  allowing  him  the 
right  to  interfere  with  a word  in  his  own 
behalf,  or  to  escape  from  that  net  which 
they  had  entangled  him  in — a net  woven, 
as  it  were,  from  tine  threads  of  a new 
kind  of  silver-gray  wool. 

Such  thoughts  made  him  grasp  the 
Christmas  tree  more  fiianly  with  his 
“iK'ar's"  ])aw.  He  felt  his  wsxy  along 
the  wall  with  his  right  hand.  He  cau- 
tiously descended  the  dark  stairs.  The 
rickety  wooden  steps  gi*oaned  under  his 
soldierly  tread. 

A .shar})  east  wind  whistled  about  him 
as  he  entered  the  street.  He  took  little 
notice  of  it.  He  did  attempt,  however,  to 
shield  the  tree  from  it,  lest  some  of  tlie 


little  hearts  be  broken  off.  The  clocks  of 
the  city  tow'ei’s  were  striking  eight.  Not- 
withstanding the  frosty  weather,  which 
caused  the  solidly  packed  snow  to  creak 
under  the  foot,  the  city  street  vras  still 
lively,  even  more  so  than  at  noontide. 
All  the  shop  windows  were  aglow  with 
lights.  Houses  right  and  left  gleamed 
and  glittered  with  the  i-eflection  of  the 
brilliantly  lighted  Christmas  trees,  for  this 
was  the  very  hour  when  gifts  were  being 
presented  everywhere.  Fritz  Hartlaub 
did  not  suffer  this  to  delay  him,  nor  did 
he  stop  to  examine  the  attractions  in  the 
show-windows,  nor  even  to  peek  through 
the  street  windows  at  the  secrets  of  hap- 
py family  circles.  Carrying  his  tree 
steadily  before  him,  like  a soldier  on 
guard,  he  moved  on  with  measured 
strides,  buried  in  his  own  thoughts.  He 
kept  his  left  hand  wmpped  in  the  folds 
of  his  thick  cloak,  for  the  frosty  air  made 
him  feel  as  if  the  tips  of  the  three  fingers 
which  liad  been  shot  away  were  perish- 
ing with  cold.  Although  everybody  was 
more  than  usually  absorbed  in  his  own 
business  to-day,  yet  many  a passer-by 
turned  to  look  after  the  soldierly  figure 
which  towelled  above  the  heads  of  most 
njen.  and  seemed  so  intent  upon  that  gay 
Cliristmas  ti-ee  covei*ed  with  glittering 
chains  of  gold  paper  and  toy  hearts. 

It  was  not  his  plan  to  turn  at  the  next 
corner  into  Lilien  Street.  He  could  have 
taken  the  street  on  his  right,  which  was 
quite  as  short  a route  to  the  cemetery. 
But  by  Lilien  Street  he  avoided  the  east 
wind,  which  was  penetrating  his  thick 
mittens.  But  why  should  he  shun  Lilien 
Street?  It  had  done  him  no  liarm.  It 
was  a quiet,  respectabh*  street,  although  its 
residents  were  modest  in  means.  From  a 
certain  house  a song  greeted  him;  chil- 
dren were  gathered  around  a Christmas 
tree,  and  were  singing  a carol  w})ich  tliey 
had  learned  at  scliool.  “My  little  girls 
might  have  been  doing  that  loo  if  tlie  lit- 
tle toads  liad  only  lived  to  get  their  fii*st 
teeth."  thought  h(^  nii^an while  moving  on 
without  looking  up.  lie  had  always  had 
a warm  heart  for  children.  Now  h(»  be- 
gan to  wonder  why  those  which  Ro.sel 
had  ])resented  him  liad  been  such  miser- 
able little  ci’eatures.  and  why  they  had 
been  immediately  snatched  away  again. 
Yet  their  mother  was  such  a clevei*  wo- 
man, and  he  such  a vigorous  man.  Ah! 
but  what  is  the  use  of  liis  racking  his 
brains  or  breaking  his  lieart  over  tln^  maP 
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ter?  Perhaps  they  were  making  up  for 
it  in  heaven  now,  and  their  mother  was 
caring  for  them  there,  and  when  l)e  liim- 
self  should  arrive  three  school  girl  angels 
would  come  springing  to  meet  him  and 
call  him  ‘‘  Papa.'' 

‘‘  Foolish  thoughts,’'  said  he,  censuring 
himself.  ‘'They  wouldn't  know  him,  of 
coiii*se,  and  it's  questionable  whether  af- 
fairs are  so  human  over  there.”  Sud- 
denly he  came  to  a stand-still.  The  light 
from  a shop  window  across  the  street 
caught  his  eye.  It  was  a shop  of  mod- 
erate dimensions,  not  one  of  those  with 
brilliantly  lighted,  elegant  plate -glass 
fronts,  but  with  a modest,  old-fiishioned 
show-window,  behind  which,  however, 
all  kinds  of  white  and  delicate-tinted 
fabrics  were  displaying  their  attractions. 
They  were  neatly  arranged,  with  their 
prices  marked  on  little  cards.  Not  only 
the  light  from  two  gas  jets  inside  reveal- 
ed that  to  him,  but  also  a street  lamp 
burning  before  the  neat  one-story  house. 
Above  the  door  hung  a liglit  blue  sign, 
on  which  was  printed,  in  golden  lettei*s, 
''Hosiery  and  Woollen  Goods  Shop  of 
Johanna  Hinkel.  ' 

These  lettere  seemed  to  possess  a charm 
ill  spite  of  the  modest  reflection  with 
which  they  shone  into  the  winter  night. 
The  man  in  the  cloak  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  w’as  obliged  to  stand 
and  gaze  upon  them — nay,  even  to  repeat 
tliem  aloud  once  or  twice,  as  if  reading 
them  for  the  first  time  and  discovering 
to-day  some  profound  truth  in  the  half- 
dozen  words.  Witliout  knowing  what 
he  did  or  purposed,  he  phxlded  through 
tlie  piles  of  snow  along  tlie  edge  of  the 
sidewalk,  passed  under  the  street  lamp, 
and  took  his  stand  close  by  tlie  show- 
window.  There  was  no  one  else  in  front 
of  it  as  before  the  other  moi*e  attractive 
shops.  Customers  for  hosiery  or  woollen 
goods  had  certainly  purchased  them  be- 
fore this  hour.  Though  the  knit  jackets, 
crocheted  hoods,  spreads,  socks,  gloves, 
and  wristlets,  which  were  piled  up  and 
spread  out  in  every  conceivable  manner, 
were  very  pretty,  yet  one  sauntering 
along  on  Christmas  Eve  would  hardly 
have  been  attracted  by  this  display.  The 
man  with  the  tree  ukso  seemed  to  liave  no 
special  intei*est  in  them.  He  pres.sed  his 
face  closely  against  the  square  window, 
and  was  obliged  every  now  and  then 
with  his  left  hand  to  wipe  away  the  mi.st 
which  liis  warm  breatli  ))roduced  upon 


the  g]as.s.  Thus  he  could  only  peek  be- 
tween two  little  jackets,  which  held  the 
place  of  honor  as  the  most  attractive  oi) 
jects  of  the  show-window,  into  the  interi- 
or of  the  shop. 

Certainly  the  disco vei*y  now  made  by 
him  repaid  all  the  discomfort  of  tarrying 
here  in  the  open  street  despite  the  icy 
night  air,  even  though  he  liad  frozen  his 
toes  in  the  trenches  l)efore  tl»e  city  of 
Paris. 

Indeed  it  was  not  the  assortment  of 
hosiery  and  woollen  goods  orderly  ar- 
ranged in  piles  along  the  three  walls  of 
the  deep  room,  nor  the  (?ounter  of  brigljt- 
ly  polished  wood,  nor  the  scales  of  shin- 
ing brass,  nor  the  iron  stove  in  the  corner 
there,  with  its  grated  door  all  aglow,  tliat 
could  have  produced  an  aspect  so  cheer- 
ful on  this  frosty  Christmas  Eve,  but  be- 
hind the  counter,  seated  in  a higli-back 
cane  chair,  just  under  the  single  gas  jet, 
was  a woman  with  a face  like  pink  and 
white  roses.  Her  low  hi*ow  was  framed 
in  a setting  of  soft  golden  liair,  over 
which  was  thrown  a rose-tinted  Capuchin 
hood,  made  of  light  and  flaky  zephyr, 
the  hood's  point  hanging  loosely  down 
upon  her  round  shouldei’s.  The  plump, 
mature  form,  enveloped  in  a loose  jacket 
bordered  witli  gray  fur,  sufficed  to  betray 
the  wearer's  having  passed  the  prime  of 
life.  The  fac<^  liowever,  especially  now 
in  the  soft  golden  flare  of  the  ga.s-light, 
would  have  passed  for  that  of  a rosy- 
complexioned  maiden,  one  whose  summer- 
time had  not  been  traversed  by  autumnal 
storms  of  anxiety.  It  was  not  possible 
to  recognize  the  color  of  the  eyes,  for 
they  were  fixed  upon  a little  l>ook  lying 
on  the  counter.  Oh,  wliat  a pretty  pic- 
ture it  was!  Ho\v  quickly  the  delicate 
little  nostrils  vibrated;  how  the  bosom 
swelled  wlien  she  happened  upon  some 
exciting  passage  in  tlie  old  novel  from 
the  circulating  library'-;  and  how,  loveli- 
est of  all,  tlie  full  lips  seemed  to  move, 
as  if  reading  over  some  particularly  line 
passage  half  aloud!  One  arm  was  lean- 
ing upon  the  counter.  A graceful  loek 
of  hair  liad  fallen  over  the  little  round 
liand.  At  times  the  dark  brows  seemed 
to  gather  in  a frown,  which  in  turn  pass- 
ed into  a smile,  causiiig  two  little  dimples 
to  )>lay  over  the  round  eheeks.  and  dis- 
closing two  rows  of  shining  pearly  teeth. 
She  had  evidently  finished  the  story  slie 
was  reading,  for  she  inijiatiently  turned 
over  the  last  few  leaves  linally  clapped 
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tlie  book  together,  and  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  with  an  expression  of  perfect  satis- 
faction. She  tlien  lifted  her  eyes  to  tlie 
gas-liglit  for  a moment,  and  allowed  her 
soft  red  lips  to  lose  their  control  and 
separate  in  an  undisguised  yawn,  like  one 
who  believes  himself  unseen.  Yet  this 
very  act,  though  not  considered  the  most 
graceful,  was  not  unattractive  in  her 
case,  notably  because  the  rosy  lips  and 
the  squirrel -like  teeth  and  the  white 
round  neck  were  most  daintily  set  oflf 
against  the  little  collar  of  gray  fur. 

Had  all  this  been  a well-studied  part 
in  a comedy  in  order  to  attract  the  spec- 
tator in  the  street  outside,  it  could  not 
have  been  arranged  more  effectively.  Of 
course  it  was  impossible  through  the  rows 
of  valuable  hosiery  and  woollen  goods  to 
detect  any  person  outside  before  the  show- 
window,  shrouded  in  the  dark  night,  not 
to  speak  of  the  sorrowing  widower,  who 
had  never  entered  her  shop  at  such  a late 
hour.  Her  pi’esent  actions  were  prompt- 
ed only  by  her  unconscious,  natural  feel- 
ings of  comfort,  nor  did  they  suffer  them- 
selves at  any  unsuspected  moment  to  be 
surprised  in  any  demonstration  more  un- 
pleasing. 

At  this  moment  such  an  impression, 
certainly  shadowy  and  undefined  enough, 
took  possession  of  the  honest  Wachmei- 
ster  s mind.  The  longer  he  stood  gazing 
into  the  cheery,  warm  little  shop,  the 
more  marvellously  confused  became  the 
ideas  surging  backward  and  forward  in 
his  brain.  Involuntarily  the  honest  soul 
compared  the  living  present  with  the  ten- 
derest  recollections  of  the  past.  If  one 
were  to  be  candid,  he  must  confess  that 
the  lost  wife  would  have  appeared  an 
awkward  creature  beside  this  little  body 
in  the  cane  chair,  blameless  from  head  to 
foot.  What  was  Rosel's  nightcap  to  be 
compared  with  this  Capuchin  hood,  her 
coai*se  hand  w ith  this  dainty  one  ? Ah  I 
the  Grand  Turk  himself  w’^ould  have  count- 
ed it  a special  favor  to  have  felt  such  a 
one  stroking  his  beard.  When  Rosel 
yawned,  as  she  frequently  did,  she  used 
to  open  her  mouth  in  a frightful  manner, 
disclosing  a set  of  teeth  not  particularly 
well -brushed,  and  stretch  her  brawny 
arms  high  above  her  head.  Nor  had  she 
ever  showed  the  slightest  inclination  to 
take  a book  into  her  hand.  She  did  now 
and  then  on  some  monotonous  holiday 
spread  out  before  her  a couple  of  illustra- 
ted j)apers,  found  among  her  husband's 


things,  and  look  over  the  pictures  without 
the  slightest  curiosity  as  to  their  meaning. 
Her  husband,  the  Wachmeister,  was  the 
son  of  a school-teacher,  and  valued  educa- 
tion, at  least  in  military  affairs.  He  nev- 
er wearied  of  reading  a couple  of  manu- 
als upon  w^ar  tactics,  and  a popular  ac- 
count of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He 
would  have  been  pleased  if  Rosel  had 
manifested  any  interest  in  them.  Once 
upon  a time,  at  least,  she  used  to  read  in 
an  old  cook-book,  and,  indeed,  she  was  a 
perfect  cook.  It  was  in  tliis  capacity  that 
he  had  made  her  acquaintance  at  the  gen- 
eral's house,  and  there  he  had  learned  to 
like  her.  His  service  had  kept  him  too 
busy  to  bestow  any  further  instruction 
upon  his  wife.  But  now  that  he  had  be- 
come disabled,  he  had  found  time  for  this 
after  banking  hours,  and  had  been  pleased 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  a sensible  conversa- 
tion with  Webern.  If  this  should  cease, 
how  would  he  pass  the  lonely  evenings  ? 
In  the  company  of  a w'oman,  to  be  sure, 
who  was  a subscriber  to  the  circulating 
library,  and  who.  of  course,  knew  a quan- 
tity of  entertaining  stories. 

But  what  a sin  it  was  to  stand  gazing, 
like  one  enchanted,  into  the  face  of  a 
strange  woman  on  this  very  evening,  to 
be  imagining  a thing  like  that  while  the 
poor  soul  yonder  was  w^aiting  for  her 
Chri.stmas  tree!  No,  Webern  shall  not 
have  reason  to  think  so.  It  would  be 
better  to  live  alone  and  die  with  loneli- 
ness rather  than  to  be  untrue  to  his  Ro- 
sel, who,  as  long  as  she  had  lived,  had 
never  done  him  an  unkind  act.  When 
on  her  death-bed  she  had  extended  tow- 
ard him  her  cold,  trembling  hand,  and 
almost  inaudibly  whispered:  “Good-b\% 
Fritz;  do  not  forget  me.  There’s  one 
sugar  pill  yet  in  the  table  drawer.  When 
you  go  out  nights,  don’t  forget  to  wear 
the  woollen  shawl.  Oh,  my  Father  in 
heaven,  into  thy  hands—”  These  were 
the  last  words. 

And  now  Fritz  was  standing  and  ogling 
a stj’ange  dealer  in  hosiery  and  woollen 
goods  because  slie  had  pink  and  white 
cheeks  with  two  dimples  in  them.  “It 
was  a shame,”  he  acknowledged  to  him- 
self. ‘‘  And  wliat  would  passers-by  think 
of  his  standing  and  gazing  in  here  for 
the  past  half-hour?  What  if  some  one 
had  really  I'ecognized  him?” 

He  pulled  down  bis  cap,  which  liad 
been  pushed  aside  while  he  was  pressing 
against  the  window.  He  drew  his  cloak 
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closer  about  bis  shouldei*s  at  the  same 
lime.  A deep  sigh  escaped  his  lips,  part- 
ly l>ecause  of  his  i*eluctance  to  abandon 
the  face  exhibition  before  him,  partly  be- 
cause of  Ills  consciousness  of  having  done 
wrong.  He  Wiis  alx)ut  to  i*esume  his 
way  when  the  tempting  figure  within  the 
shop  suddenly  rose  from  Ijer  chair  and 
began  rubbing  lier  eyes  with  her  dainty 
white  fists,  for  she  had  fallen  into  a mo- 
mentary doze  while  Fritz  had  been  taking 
this  silent  examination  of  his  conscience. 
Tile  rose-tinted  zephyr  hood  had  slipped 
back  over  her  neck.  Her  gi*aceful  head, 
encircled  with  golden  locks,  was  thus 
brought  to  full  view. 

Half  past  eiglit  chimed  from  the  neigh- 
boring church  tower.  She  listened,  and 
seemed  vexed  at  the  tardy  approach  of 
ilie  closing  hour.  She  then  rose,  took  a 
d\<\i  fi“om  a corner  table  behind  lier, 
placed  it  on  the  counter  where  she  stood, 
and  regarded  it  with  a half-disdainful 
look.  On  it  was  built  an  artistic  pyra- 
mid of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  encircled 
with  a garland  of  figs,  dates,  and  raisins. 
Three  little  blood-i*ed  oranges  formed  its 
apex,  the  middle  of  which  was  tufted 
with  a tiny  bouquet  of  flowers.  The  rim 
of  the  disli  was  covered  with  macaroons, 
Christnia.s  cakes,  and  sugared  almonds. 
Under  all  these  delicious  things  was  a 
card  embellished  witli  gilt  scroll-work 
and  several  words,  which  our  spy  was 
unable  to  decipher  from  his  post  outside, 
in  spite  of  his  earnest  endeavors. 

Tliere  was  no  doubt  about  it.  This 
fruit  was  the  gift  of  some  admirer,  some 
one  who  had  sought  to  express  his  regard 
in  this  tempting  form.  From  her  man- 
ner one  could  not  discover  whether  the 
donor  had  been  .succes.sful  or  not.  She 
continued  contemplating  the  artistic  dish 
of  s^veetmeats,  only  venturing  to  push 
some  dislodged  macaroon  or  date  back 
into  its  place,  aud  thus  restore  the  plan  of 
the  structure.  But  she  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  taste  of  any  of  the  dainties,  ex- 
cepting that  she  picked  a single  wee  raisin 
from  *its  stem,  and  sportingly,  as  it  were, 
bit  it  between  lier  teeth. 

Rosel  would  have  wrought  noticeable 
devastation  upon  sncli  a tempting  gift  in 
less  time  than  that.  Not  that  she  was  a 
devourer  of  sweetmeats,  hut  such  presents 
did  not  remain  long  in  her  cupboard. 
Even  the  gingerbread  heart  disappeared 
from  the  Christmas  tive  on  the  following 
day. 


Well,  well,  tastes  differ.  How  was  it 
RoseTs  fault  that  she — 

Suddenly  the  bell  of  the  shop  door  rang 
without  being  heard  by  tlie  sentinel  out- 
side, and  a little  girl,  having  unlatched 
the  door  and  noiselessly  entered,  wjis  now 
standing  in  her  thin  black  mantle,  with  a 
cloud  bound  over  lier  frost-bitten  ears,  Ije- 
fore  the  proprietress  of  the  hosiery  and 
woollen  goods  shop. 

The  purcha.se  was  .soon  made.  It  could 
not  be  that  slie  liad  come  for  a belated 
Christmas  present.  The  two  skeins  of 
dark  wool  which  the  child  bought  were 
certainly  intended  for  nothing  else  than 
a new  piece  of  work,  sometliing  that  had 
to  be  begun  this  very  Christmas  Eve. 
While  rolling  up  the  little  parcel  the  sell- 
er cast  a silent,  sympathetic  look  at  her 
late  customer,  whose  little  thin  red  hand 
laid  the  couple  of  pennies  on  the  counter 
half  tremblingly.  At  the  same  time  the 
cliild's  eyes,  deeply  sunken  in  her  peaked 
face,  wandered  toward  the  beautiful  dish 
of  fruits.  With  a gentle  “ Good -night,’* 
she  had  already  turned  to  go  from  the 
shop,  when  the  saleswoman  called  her 
back  again.  The  little  girl  came  back  to 
the  counter  hesitatingly,  as  if  not  credit- 
ing her  ears.  The  good-hearted  woman 
smiled  an  inexpressibly  sweet  smile.  She 
seized  at  the  same  time  the  biggest  of  the 
three  oranges,  thus  causing  the  artificial 
mound  of  fruit  to  totter,  and  held  it  tow- 
ard the  astonished  child.  Instantly  she 
filled  her  other  hand  with  figs  and  maca- 
roons. At  first  the  poor  little  thing  stood 
motionless  with  surprise.  She  seemed  in- 
capable of  conceiving  that  all  this  was 
for  lier.  With  evident  delight  she  filled 
both  her  pockets  as  full  as  .she  could 
cram  them.  Her  benefactress  next  shoved 
a plump,  glossy  fig  into  tlie  little  mouth 
already  open  with  unexpressed  sur])rise 
and  joy.  The  poor  urchin  was  dismissed 
with  a nod  and  good-night.  The  little 
one  was  aglow  with  rejoicing.  Tlie  kind 
woman  now  returned  with  an  indilVerent 
air  to  her  chair,  while  the  child  hastened 
away  as  quickly  as  if  it  had  .stolen  tliis 
unexpected  gift. 

An  andible  murmur  of  .satisfaction  pass- 
ed tlie  lips  of  the  rough  warrior  outside, 
wlio  liad  not  suffered  a single  feature  of 
tliis  plea.sanl  scene  to  esca])e  his  notice. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  this  new 
spectacle  had  warmed  and  quickened  his 
heart  toward  his  temptres,s,  yet  nothing 
could  keep  him  here  longer.  Rosel  liad 
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already  waited  too  long.  He  involunta- 
rily nodded  a farewell  through  the  win- 
dow, which  was,  of  course,  unseen  by  the 
unsuspecting  one  within.  Seizing  his  lit- 
tle tree  again,  he  advanced  with  bowed 
head  along  the  street. 

He  was  determined  to  give  his  present 
attention  wholly  to  the  project  now  be- 
fore liim.  But  what  was  to  be  gained  by 
taking  longer  strides  and  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  gingerbread  heart  ? Be- 
side him  tripped  along  the  dearest  little 
spectre  in  a hood  of  rose-tinted  zephyr 
and  a loose  jacket  bordered  with  gray  fur. 
He  did  not  trust  himself  to  look  aside,  for 
he  was  certain  that  he  saw  the  pretty 
round  face,  nay,  even  heard  himself  ad- 
dressed. In  spite  of  the  severe  cold,  great 
drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  brow,  and  his 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
Once  or  twice  he  cast  a beseeching  glance 
toward  the  heavens,  where  the  moon  was 
shining  in  its  full  splendor,  so  splendidly 
bright  that  the  stars  hardly  dared  to  ven- 
ture forth.  Two  light  blue  spots  seemed 
to  be  smiling  down  upon  him  which  bore 
a perfect  resemblance  to  a certain  pair  of 
eyes.  With  the  half-smothered  oath  of  a 
soldier,  he  firmly  closed  his  eyes  to  avoid 
seeing  more  of  such  witchery.  That,  how- 
ever, only  increased  the  evil,  for  it  now 
X>resented  itself  directly  before  his  mental 
vision  in  full  life  size,  with  the  same  plea- 
sant smile  upon  the  lips,  and  the  hands 
holding  the  orange  and  sweetmeats  which 
had  been  afterward  crammed  into  the 
j)ockcts  of  the  little  customer's  cloak.  He 
cursed  his  recklessness  in  having  passed 
through  Lilien  Street.  Now  turning  to 
the  left  again,  he  felt  with  x^leasure  the 
cutting  wind  which  again  mercilessl3-  beat 
against  liis  heated  face.  His  beard  was 
soon  a mass  of  hard  icicles.  Who  could 
have  told  him  while  trimming  the  Christ- 
mas tree  that  he  would  carry  it  to  its  des- 
tination in  such  a frame  of  mind  ? All 
passers-l^v,  he  thouglit,  must  be  looking 
at  him  and  laughing  in  tlieir  sleeves.  His 
own  Rosel  had  passed  muster,  but  now 
his  own  heart  beats  were  like  awkward, 
uncontrollable  recruits,  unwilling  to  obe\' 
the  word  of  command  or  to  be  brought 
under  subordination. 

At  last  the  long,  barren  lanes  of  the  sub- 
urb had  been  traversed.  The  high,  duskj' 
walls  of  the  cemeteiy  began  to  reveal 
themselves  across  the  silent  fields.  He 
hastened  toward  lliem  as  toward  a con- 
secrated place,  wliere  no  witchcraft  holds 


swa}".  The  iron  street  door  was  reached. 
Between  its  bars  the  graves,  now  white 
with  fallen  snow,  marked  with  crosses  and 
monuments,  were  seen  stretching  along  in 
solemn  rows.  He  drew  a long  breath,  rest- 
ed the  tree  for  a moment  on  the  ground, 
wiped  his  pei*spiring  face  and  neck,  like 
some  weary  traveller  who  has  climbed  a 
steep  mountain  path  on  a summer  s day. 
He  delayed  a moment  after  the  hasty  jour- 
ney, till  the  beating  of  his  heart  should 
cease.  He  then  rang  the  well-known  bell 
of  the  porter’s  door. 

A long  time  elapsed  before  any  move- 
ment was  perceptible  in  the  little  house. 
There  was  no  light  shining  througli  the 
chinks  of  the  window-frame,  although  the 
clock  had  not  yet  struck  nine.  The  be- 
lated visitor  was  obliged  to  ring  the  mel- 
ancholy bell  a second  time  before  lie 
heard  some  one  unbolting  the  door.  He 
then  saw  the  old  man,  tightly  wrapped  in 
a dark  cloak,  his  scanty  gray  hair  half 
covered  with  an  embroidered  nightcap, 
emerge  from  the  narrow  doorway,  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand.  He  snarled  angrily’-, 
like  a house-dog  that  has  been  suddenly 
aroused  from  its  sleep.  Upon  holding  the 
lantern  aloft,  howev^er,  so  that  its  light  fell 
upon  the  figure  standing  before  the  street 
door,  lie  appeared  startled  for  a moment, 
and  then  asked,  in  a somewhat  less  surly 
tone,  ‘‘what  on  earth  the  Herr  Wach- 
meister  wanted  here  at  this  time  of  night.’’ 

“Let  me  in,  Herr Liborius,’'  replied  the 
other,  with  an  unsteiidj’^  voice.  “I  have 
something  yet  to  put  on  the  grave.  You 
won’t  lose  anj^thing  by  it,  either,  Herr 
Ki  rch  h o f s v e r wal  ter.  ” 

“Are  yer  in  yer  right  mind,  Wachniei- 
ster?”  he  inquired,  with  a shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  “ Are  yer  reellv"  goin’  to  put 
that  concern  on  yer  wife's  grave,  as  if  yer 
could  give  her  a meriw  Christmas  in  that 
wa,y  ? Do  ^^er  suppose  that  a poor  soul 
keeps  on  carin’  yet  for  Christmas  Eve,  or 
likes  the  smell  of  pine  needles,  wax  can- 
dles, an’  spiced  gingerbread  ? Of  course 
there  were  plenty  of  people  here  this  after- 
noon with  wreaths  and  bouquets  to  deco- 
rate the  graves.  But  that’s  all  vc»w  well. 
Bah ! that's  all  for  the  pleasure  of  sayirr  to 
themselves  that  the^^’ve  thought  on  the 
poor  souls  too,  who  can't  have  a swallow 
of  their  punch.  Do  tell,  now,  a reel  Christ- 
mas tree  like  that  I Dear  me,  Herr  Wach- 
meister,  how'd  yer  liax)pen  on  such  an  idee? 
But  to  rout  me  out  of  m3'  first  sleep,  which 
is  m3'  onh'  Christmas  ])resent!" 
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“ It  sha’n’t  be  to  your  loss,  Herr 
Liborius,”  again  answered  the  man  out- 
side the  grated  door,  simultaneously  push- 
ing his  hand,  with  a hard  thaler  piece 
in  it,  through  the  bars.  “There,  my 
old  friend,  take  it,  and  with  welcome. 
Now  let  me  in,  and  I’ll  take  care  of  the 
rest.” 

“ Well,  as  yer  like,”  muttered  the  por- 
ter, quietly  taking  the  silver  piece.  ‘ ‘ Tastes 
differ,  and  ye’re  otherways  a good  man.” 
Upon  saying  this,  he  opened  the  little  door. 
“But  see  here,  Herr  Wachmeister,  yer 
haven’t  helped  to  bury  so  many  as  I’ve 
done,  else  yer  wouldn't  have  such  funny 
idees  about  a dead  person.  Ye’re — now 
don’t  yer  get  put  out  with  me — like  a child 
as  has  got  its  first  doll.  It  uses  it  like 
a livin’  creeter,  washes  it,  dresses  it,  an’ 
nurses  it,  as  if  she  was  its  mother.  Then 
the  child  finds  out  that’s  all  imagination, 
an’  begins  itself  to  devour  all  the  eatin’ 
that  used  to  go  to  the  china  doll.  Don’t 
think  I mean  to  insult  yer,  Herr  Wach- 
meister, but  yer  see,  when  a body  sees  a 
grave  day  after  day  settlin’  down,  an’ 
knows  there’s  nothin’  in  it  but  a little  dust 
and  mouldy  bones — while  the  ‘ mournin’ 
relatives’  visit  a grave  like  that  as  if  it 
was  a chambre  garnie  or  a summer  villa, 
which  some  poor  mortal  has  taken  a likin’ 
to  an’  rented  because  he’s  tired  of  the  rat- 
tle of  wagons  an’  the  din  of  the  city 
streets,  an’  act  as  if  they’re  havin’  a fine 
time  with  him  yet,  an’  as  if  he  could  smell 
the  flowers  they  brought  him  — well, 
well,  if  any  one  believes  all  that,  then 
yer  oughtn’t  to  take  the  fun  out  of  it  no 
more’n  to  tell  the  little  child  its  doll’s  only 
a leather  bag  stuffed  with  saw^dust.  But 
I’d  always  thought,  Herr  Wachmeister, 
that  yer — ” 

“ D you,  it  makes  no  difference 

what  you  think  of  me,  Herr  Liborius,” 
growled  the  other,  now  that  he  stood  safe- 
ly inside  the  consecrated  ground,  which 
made  him  regardless  of  the  man  who  had 
the  big  key  of  the  door.  “ Let  me  go  my 
own  way.  I don’t  need  your  lantern  to 
find  my  path, either.” 

“It’s  all  the  same  to  me,”  mumbled 
the  little  door-keeper.  “We’ve  a moon 
to-night.  Good  luck  to  yer,  Herr  Wach- 
meister.” 

He  bowed  to  him  with  the  air  of  a sage 
who  is  wont  to  be  lenient,  and  to  allow 
liarmless  fools  to  do  as  they  please.  Fritz 
Hartlaub  had  already  turned  his  back 
upon  him,  and  was  now  moving  on  with 


his  heavy  tread,  his  head  buried  deep  in 
the  collar  of  his  cloak. 

Had  any  one  with  a heart  free  from 
sadness,  and  conscious  only  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  silent  glistening  graves,  wan- 
dered hither  at  this  hour,  he  would  have 
felt  the  mysterious  influence  of  that  an- 
gelic message,  Pax  hominibus  bonce  vo- 
luntatis, amid  the  storm  of  the  wintry 
night.  So  beautifully  did  the  weeping-^ 
willows  and  the  funereal  box-trees  spread 
their  shining  branches  among  the  snowy 
gravestones ! so  gently  did  the  silvery 
moonlight  play  down  upon  the  marblo 
forms  of  kneeling  and  soaring  angela 
mounted  upon  the  grander  monuments,  il- 
luminating their  gracefully  uplifted  arma 
and  bathing  their  hands,  triumphant- 
ly bearing  palms,  in  a flood  of  glory! 
Fresh  green  wreaths  of  palm,  laurel,  or 
hemlock  were  lying  here  and  there  upon 
the  mounds  thickly  covered  with  snow. 
The  light  from  eternal-lamps  of  blue  or 
red  glass  reflected  from  an  occasional 
cross.  All  this  failed  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  man  who  plodded  silently 
along  in  his  military  cloak.  Presently 
leaving  the  main  avenue,  he  turned  down 
a side  path  toward  a retired  quarter  of  the 
cemetery,  where  a row  of  simple  graves 
along  the  outer  wall  revealed  the  fact  that 
here  the  poorer  children  of  men,  those  of 
the  second  and  third  class,  were  assigned 
their  resting-places.  Nor  did  he  pause  to- 
think  of  this  either,  that  in  the  presence 
of  death  all  men  are  equal.  His  modest 
nature  was  wont  to  respect  distinctions 
in  rank.  Would  not  thirty  more  years 
of  service  have  made  an  officer  of  him 
also  ? 

Finally  he  arrived  at  his  destination. 
Rosel’s  grave  was  near  the  wall.  He  felt 
thankful  for  tliat  now,  for  he  was  thus, 
protected  from  tlie  cutting  wind.  A pair 
of  tall  arbor-vitae  trees  likewise  offered 
their  protection.  Over  this  grave,  as  well 
as  the  neighboring  mounds,  was  deeply 
laid  a spotless  shroud  of  snow,  out  of 
wliich  rose  the  little  black  cixxss  of  cast- 
iron  mounted  on  a small  stone  base.  He 
had  had  this  modelled  after  his  own  iron 
cross.  The  bereaved  widower  had  cared 
for  the  place  himself,  for  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  be  laid  to  rest  some  time  beside  his 
good  wife.  This  well-deserved  token  of 
honor  would  indicate  tliat  an  erect  sol- 
dierly form  was  reposing  here,  the  hard- 
ships of  military  service  having  all  been 
nobly  passed.  Tiie  arms  of  the  cross  bore- 
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the  following  inscription  in  golden  letters : 

Here  rests  in  God  Rosalia  Hartlaub^’ — the 
date  of  her  birth  and  deatli  placed  beneath 
— “ and  No  one  knew  when  the  sec- 

ond name  would  be  added  below.  When 
ordering  the  cross  the  widower  had  ima- 
gined that  the  time  was  not  far  distant.  At 
present,  reading  the  inscription  in  the 
pride  of  his  strength  and  vigor,  it  seemed 
to  him  to  be  almost  miraculous  that  he 
should  have  use  for  it  some  time.  Again 
he  drew  a deep  sigh  as  he  brushed  the 
snow  from  the  middle  of  the  mound  with 
his  gloved  hand,  thus  uncovering  a thin 
web  of  dark  ivy  leaves.  He  pressed  the 
little  block  into  which  the  Christmas 
tree  had  been  wedged  firmly  between  the 
shoots  of  the  ivy  vine.  The  green  tree 
now  stood  as  high  as  the  cross,  and  made 
a very  pretty  appearance.  If  Rosel  could 
have  seen  it,  it  would  have  delighted  her. 
But  could  she  not  see  it  ? Where  was  she 
at  this  moment?  The  bit  of  “dust  and 
mouldy  bones”  below  there  — the  cold- 
blooded gate-keeper,  who  must  know  about 
such  things,  was  right  after  all.  Rosel 
was  not  under  there.  Wasn’t  she,  then, 
in  some  place  where  she  herself  did  not 
perceive  what  was  happening  to  her  poor 
remains,  and  what  route  her  poor  be- 
reaved life  partner  had  taken  when  think- 
ing of  her  so  indifferently  ? Wasn’t  she, 
perhaps,  occupying  a chambre  gamie,  or 
a summer  and  winter  resort  on  some  one 
of  the  countless  stars,  an  abode  more  beau- 
tiful and  balmy  than  their  lodgings  in  the 
barracks,  not  to  mention  the  narrow  house 
under  the  mound  ? 

Such  doubtful  thoughts  flashed  across 
the  twilight,  so  to  speak,  of  the  man's  sor- 
rowful mind,  until  at  last  all  thinking 
seemed  to  cease.  To  his  own  amazement, 
moreover,  he  became  conscious  that  the 
sad  feelings  which  had  overwhelmed  him 
on  previous  visits  did  not  intrude  upon 
him  to-day,  in  spite  of  his  good  intentions. 
He  pondered  upon  Rosel’s  excellent  qual- 
ities, and  thus  sought,  in  vain,  to  recall 
the  image  of  the  one  resting  there.  It  re- 
mained indistinct  in  outline,  without  ac- 
tual life-likeness,  almost  merely  a name 
and  a shadow.  The  more  he  strove  to  re- 
call it,  the  more  misty  the  forms  it  as- 
sumed. In  its  place,  on  the  contrary — 
he  was  startled,  for  he  could  no  longer 
deny  it — the  dangerous  specti-e  from  Lilien 
Street  stealthily  moved  up  close  to  him, 
and,  to  his  bitter  sorrow,  he  was  forced  to 
feel  that  the  name  of  the  other  person  was 


continually  sounding  in  his  ears  in  soft, 
soothing  tones,  while  he  read  off  the  in- 
scription on  the  cross  in  order  to  arm  hira- 
self  against  such  be  witchery. 

No,  this  must  be  stopped ! Should  he, 
a soldier  of  thirty  years’  service,  allow 
himself  to  be  defeated  by  a treacherous 
foe  in  his  heart,  as  if  not  only  the  three 
Angers  of  his  left  hand,  but  also  a very 
well  known  centre  of  life  under  his  left 
rib,  had  been  shot  away?  Must  he  allow 
himself  to  be  wound  up  in  zephyr  wool, 
like  a child  in  swathing-clothes,  and  at 
last  end  his  days  wearily  behind  the  stove 
of  the  hosiery-goods  establishment,  doing 
nothing  more  than  to  count  over  the  cash 
evenings  and  scribble  down  the  day’s  in- 
come in  a little  book  ? By  heavens  and 
earth,  that  would  be  a glorious  end  for  a 
royal  Prussian  Wachmeister,  who  wore 
the  iron  cross  and  the  war  medal  of  ’66, 
who  had  marched  by  the  handsomest 
French  women  as  unconcernedly  as  if  by 
the  most  cursed  offspring  of  the  arch- 
flend ! And  all  this  in  order  not  to  drain 
the  cup  of  life  to  its  dregs — that  is, pass  life 
in  solitude,  certainly  a wretched  kind  of 
pleasure!  But  no  matter.  Would  it  be 
better  to  have  it  filled  anew  by  a cup- 
bearer who  would  look  daggers  at  him  if 
he  should  call  her  Rosel  instead  of  Hann- 
chen  in  a moment  of  absent-mindedness? 

And  certainly  such  would  happen.  And 
then  hadn’t  his  dear  wife  said,  with  her 
dying  breath,  “Fritz,  don't  forget  me!” 

And  had  he  ever  been  able  to  refuse  her 
anything?  No— a thousand  times  no! 

The  all -wise  Liborius  might  jeer  and 
shrug  his  shoulders,  but  Rosel  did  know 
about  him,  did  see  him  right  through  his 
military  cloak,  straight  into  his  heart,  just 
as  when  she  was  alive.  It  was  sinful  and 
shameful  for  him  to  let  her  see  all  this  at 
this  very  moment.  Away  with  the  blue- 
eyed, red-cheeked  woman  that  liad  crept 
into  his  heart,  where  no  one  dared  dwell 
except  one  single  soul!  This  one  had, 
alas,  become  immortal  too  soon — she  who, 
though  not  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex, 
was,  nevertheless,  the  right  Wachmeister- 
in,  true  to  liim  till  her  dying  da}',  as  he 
had  been  to  his  general ; she  who,  had 
lie  died  first,  would  never  liave  given  a 
moment's  thought  to  taking  a successor 
to  him,  even  if  the  Rittmeister  himself 
had  cast  shy  glances  at  the  clever  crea- 
ture! 

Suddenly  his  heart  became  as  light  as 
that  of  an  exorcist  who  has  had  driven  a 
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legion  of  unholy  spirits  back  into  hell  by 
some  powerful  incantation.  He  took  off 
his  cap,  folded  his  hands,  and  audibly  re- 
peated  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  He  doubted 
not  but  that  some  spirits  were  hovering 
about  the  place.  His  next  act  was  to  take 
a match  from  his  little  box  and  carefully 
light  the  wax  tapers  on  the  tree,  one  after 
the  other.  They  burned  successfully 
enough,  for  the  wall  and  the  cross  shield- 
ed them  from  the  wind.  This  being  fin- 
ished, he  stood  meditating  before  the 
brightly  illuminated  Christmas  tree.  It 
shed  its  light  upon  the  inscription  of  the 
cross,  making  it  appear  as  if  newly  over- 
laid with  gold.  A sense  of  satisfaction 
crept  over  him.  He  did  not  even  feel  the 
sharp  frost  biting  his  frozen  toes  while  he 
was  standing  motionless  in  the  snow.  A 
profound  stillness  reigned  about  him. 
One  could  have  heard  the  angels  far,  far 
on  high,  amid  the  ethereal  stars,  singing 
the  old,  everlasting  strain,  “Peace  on 
earth,  good-will  to  men.” 

Hark!  What  was  that?  What  was 
that  noise  suddenly  interrupting  the  ce- 
lestial melody— a noise  only  too  express- 
ive of  terrestrial  woe?  What  whining 
and  whimpering  was  that  proceeding 
from  one  of  the  neighboring  graves  ? Till 
now  there  had  been  no  sign  of  life.  It 
was  quiet  again,  only  to  be  renewed,  how- 
ever, with  a smothered  groan  and  gasp. 
Little  by  little  it  seemed  to  approach,  till 
at  last  it  sounded  so  near  that  it  aroused 
the  lonely  man  standing  before  the  light- 
ed tree  from  his  deep  and  sorrowful  medi- 
tations. Looking  aside  from  the  brightly 
burning  variegated  tapers,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a shaggy  little  dog,  scarcely 
able  to  drag  itself  along  on  its  four  frozen 
paws,  trembling  from  head  to  tail,  its 
mouth  wide  open,  like  one  fainting  away, 
its  dull  eyes  almost  hidden  under  an  over- 
growth of  white  hair,  gazing  fixedly  on 
the  Christmas  tree.  The  poor  creature 
began  at  once  a sad  whining,  until  reach- 
ing the  grave  of  the  immortal  Wachmei- 
sterin,  where  it  sank  down  close  by  the 
hemlock-tree.  Its  fall  shook  the  lowest 
tapers,  which  probably  would  have  set 
fire  to  the  dog’s  hair  had  this  not  been 
frozen  stiff  with  ice,  and  thus  rendered 
proof  against  the  sparks.  The  poor 
starved  animal  had  evidently  been  at- 
tracted by  the  light  of  the  tapers,  and 
almost  before  its  last  death  groan  had 
sought  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  to  meet  its 
death  at  the  feet  of  the  unknown  man. 


For  a moment  only  the  dreaming  wid- 
ower passively  beheld  this  dying  creature 
before  him.  Bending  down  over  the 
silent  comrade,  whose  shaggy  white  breast 
shook  with  violent  convulsions,  he  patted 
its  trembling  head  and  stroked  its  scrawny 
legs.  “Heavens!”  said  he,  mumbling  a 
curse  in  his  beard.  “There  sits  that  old 
crow,  Liborius,  roosting  on  his  perch. 
He  conies  so  seldom  out  o’  doors  as  not  to 
see  that  a poor  thing  like  this  has  got  in 
here.  When  the  door  is  shut  before  the 
creature’s  nose,  then  it  must  be  cruelly 
starved  and  frozen  to  death.  But  take 
courage,  my  little  fellow.  I’ll  see  to  it 
that  you  haven’t  sought  this  grave  in 
vain  for  your  last  resting-place.  Is  it  so 
soon  over  with  you  ? God  forbid ! As 
long  as  there’s  life  there’s  hope.  But  no- 
body can  stand  it,  dancing  about  in  the 
snow  here,  like  a Russian.  Come,  little 
one,  let’s  get  some  place  where  it’s  dry 
and  warm.  Softly,  now,  for  I was  always 
well  calculated  to  take  care  of  children, 
only  my  own  didn’t  feel  disposed  to  profit 
by  it.  Come,  now;  only  don’t  howl. 
Gently.  Hush ! hush !” 

While  muttering  thus  to  himself  he 
lifted  up  the  unresisting  dog,  and  began 
to  quickly  brush  away  with  his  handker- 
chief the  crust  of  ice  frozen  on  its  hair,  at 
the  same  time  breathing  his  warm  breath 
into  its  pinched  face.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  detected  signs  of  returning  life, 
for  the  legs,  hitherto  stretched  out  in  its 
death-throes,  began  to  grow  laxer,  and  its 
heart  to  beat  more  regularly.  He  threw 
his  cloak  about  the  unprotected  creature. 

It  began  whining  by  spells,  like  a sobbing 
child  when  it  has  fallen  asleep  after  a fit 
of  crying.  He  continued  rubbing  the 
meagre  body  with  his  right  hand.  He 
now  felt  for  the  first  time  that  the  dog  in 
his  arms  was  a mere  skeleton.  Sudden- 
ly rising  from  the  ground,  he  said  to  him- 
self: “Here  is  work  for  a man.  If  he 
isn’t  really  frozen,  then  he’s  starving  to 
death.  I must  see  to  getting  him  home 
with  me.” 

He  immediately  turned  to  go,  but  after 
a few  steps  had  been  taken  he  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  the  proper  thing  to 
leave  his  Christmas  gift  without  further 
ceremonies.  “But  no,” he  reflected, after 
a moment.  “I  know^  her  ways,  to  be  sure ; 
and  she’ll  not  be  angry  if  I first  see  that 
this  little  one  gets  something  warm  to  eat. 
She’d  have  done  the  same  thing  herself; 
and  if  she  could  see  me  now — eh,  Rosel,  we 
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needn’t  have  any  words  about  it  ? Well, 
now,  good -night!  Pleasant  dreams  to 
you,  wherever  you  may  be!  You  may 
be  sure  Fritz  ’ll  not  forget  you.  He  would 
be  a brute  if  ever  again  a hosiery  and 
woollen  goods — ” 

This  monologue  was  left  unfinished, 
for  the  dog,  which  seemed  fully  restored 
to  life,  became  so  unruly  and  restless  un- 
der the  cloak  that  its  preserver  had  trou- 
ble in  quieting  it.  Nor  was  he  successful 
until  he  had  allowed  the  dog  to  stick  its 
snout  through  an  aperture  in  the  cloak, 
in  order  now  and  then  to  take  a survey  of 
its  surroundings.  Soon  surrendering  its 
fate  to  the  warm,  strong  arms  of  its  bearer, 
and  feeling  the  heart  of  the  man  beating 
against  its  own  bony  legs,  it  fell  into  a 
faint-like  slumber,  while  being  thus  borne 
along  with  the  gentle,  soothing  motion  of 
the  man’s  steady  gait. 

The  bearer,  however,  stopped  once  again 
to  look  back  toward  the  grave  by  the  wall- 
side.  A column  of  fii*e  was  just  begin- 
ning to  mount  aloft.  The  tapers  beneath 
had  ignited  the  chains  of  gold  paper, 
which,  in  turn,  had  set  fire  to  the  pine 
needles,  the  flames  not  being  driven  aside 
by  the  wind.  The  whole  tree  was  soon 
aflame,  roaring  heavenward,  like  an  im- 
mense torch,  the  most  graceful  offering 
borne  by  loving  hands  to  any  cemetery 
that  evening  the  world  over. 

Beautiful  as  it  must  have  looked,  the 
one  who  made  this  offering  could  not 
tarry  to  see  it  cease  glowing  and  fall  into 
ashes.  He  hurried  toward  the  entrance 
with  the  burden  under  his  cloak.  On  ap- 
proaching the  porter’s  lodge  his  step  be- 
came slower.  It  suddenly  occurred  to 
him,  what  if  this  poor  trembling  animal 
which  has  fled  to  you  belongs  to  this 
man,  who  holds  nothing  sacred,  and  who 
has  probably  been  beating  it,  so  that  the 
starving  little  thing  had  rather  freeze  to 
death  than  return  to  its  cruel  master? 
What  will  a man  who  hasn’t  any  respect 
for  the  dead  do  to  man  or  beast  ? And 
yet,  if  he  claims  his  dog,  you  can’t  keep 
his  property  from  him.  He’ll  be  glad 
anyhow  to  be  rid  of  it  at  last.  Be  still, 
little  one!  He  gave  the  trembling  black 
nose  a gentle  tap,  so  that  the  little  shaggy 
head  darted  back  in  under  the  cloak  again. 
He  then  knocked  gently  on  the  porter’s 
window. 

“ Yer’ve  got  a bit  sane  at  last,  have  yer, 
Herr  Wachmeister ?”  inquired  tlie  little 


old  man,  immediately  appearing  in  the 
doorway,  lighting  his  way  before  him 
with  his  lantern.  ‘ ‘ The  weather’s  changed 
about.  In  my  weather  - house  the  wo- 
man’s out  again,  so  look  out  for  some  wet 
holidays  yet.  But  what’s  that  bundle 
yer’ve  got  there  under  yer  cloak?  Yer’ve 
not  taken  a clod  o’  earth  with  yer  to  re- 
member the  cemet’ry  by,  have  yer?” 

In  a joking  way  he  gently  slapped  the 
bundle  under  the  man’s  left  arm,  which 
act  was  followed  by  a feeble  whine  from 
under  the  hiding-place  in  the  cloak,  at  the 
same  time  a black  snout  protruded  from 
between  its  folds. 

“ Lord  o’  my  life !”  cried  the  aged  gate- 
keeper, throwing  his  lantern  upward,  “ if 
that  isn’t — yes,  upon  my  soul ! Where’d 
yer  scrape  up  these  bones  ?” 

“ Does  he  belong  to  you,  Herr  Libo- 
rius?”  inquired  Fritz  Hartlaub,  in  a most 
polite  tone,  ready  at  once  to  make  a bar- 
gain for  the  find,  for  he  saw  that  the  grated 
door  was  still  locked,  and  knew  that  he 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  this  surly  old 
man. 

“God  forbid!”  snarled  the  other,  in 
reply.  “ I don’t  own  one,  for  it’s  not  al- 
lowed to  bring  dogs  into  the  cemet’ry. 
That  one  there — for  I know  him  again — 
stole  in  here  three  days  ago.  A young 
man,  who’d  committed  suicide  on  account 
of  some  love  affair, was  buried  here  then; 
not  a first-class  funeral,  you  may  be 
sure.  Well,  there  bein’  only  five  or  six 
people  cornin’  in  with  him,  I sort  o’  shut 
my  eyes,  an’  let  the  cur  trot  along  after 
them.  After  everybody’d  gone  away — do 
yer  believe  it  ? — I couldn’t  make  that  dumb 
brute  go  home  too,  for  good  or  bad ! He 
wouldn't  budge  an  inch  from  the  grave, 
but  snarled  at  me  and  showed  his  teeth 
when  I tried  to  get  him  by  the  collar.  At 
last  I got  a stick,  but  he  dodged  it,  and  so 
we  chased  about  there  between  the  graves 
for  half  an  hour,  till  I’d  nearly  lost  my 
breath.  After  a bit  I sort  o’  pitied  the 
brute.  ‘Such  ’n  unreasonable  creature’s 
often  got  more  feelin’  than  a man,’ said  I 
to  myself,  ‘ an’  his  carca.ss  of  bones  ’ll  go 
well  together  with  his  master’s,  for  they’ve 
both  wished  themselves  out  o’  the  world 
on  account  of  a love  affair.  I’m  willin’ 
he  should  have  his  way  alx)ut  it,  for  he 
can’t  stand  it  long  with  thirty  degrees  be- 
low zero.’  Dear  me,  an’  yer  goin’  to  bur- 
den yerself  with  him,  Herr  Wachmeister? 
He’ll  die  on  yer  hands  before  yer  get 
home,  for  he  hasn’t  had  anything  to  eat 
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for  thiNBe  (lays.  Do  yer  hear  hitn he  issuing  from  the  porcelain  punch -bowl^ 
rattles  already.’-  to  have  gc^od-naiuretlly  I'econciled  herself 

was  going  to  ask  you  to  bring  me  to  her  task  of  drinking  alone  what  she  had 
out  something  for  hint  as  quickly  as  pos-  bmwed  for  two.  Her  plate,  with  its  sirn- 
sible.  I'll  take  care  of  the  rest."  pie  supper,  had  l>eeri  set  aside,  A.  large 

“ Well,  just  as  yerlike,  A man’s  will's  honey  cake,  from  which  she  slowly  broke 
his  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  yerll  find  one  piece  after  another,  lay  near  her 
that  ye"re  tuggiii'  that  fellow  along  with  steaming  glass.  An  old  worn  Bible  was 
yer  for  nothin’.  Good-night,  Herr  Wach-  lying  on  her  knees,  but  her  horn  spectacles, 
mei5ter,au’  a merry  Christmas  to  yer!'’  which  she  had  sought  for  the  purpose  of 
''  Good  night,-'  returned  the  good  Sa-  readingtheChristmostidings,  wei’e shoved 
maritan,  passing  out  of  the  little  cemetery  back  upon  her  forehead,  and  her  thoughts 
gate  and  Ivurrying  away  with  mighty  had  wandered  far  away  from  the  book, 
slride^s,  as  if  a fiend  wa.s  close  on  his  heels,  who  knows  w hither  ? 
ready  Jo  snatch  from  hitn  the  precious  At  least,  it  miglit  be  supposed,  to  her 
bui'den  hidden  under  his  cloak.  Wilhelm  and  his  happiness  in  his  engage' 

In  the  interim  the  good  buxom  \voman  ment  wbicli  bad  robbed  her  of  him  to-day. 
wavS  sitting  at  home  in  her  lonely  room.  But  she  was  a practical  person,  a '^’  matter- 
close  op  to  the  stove, w'hich  was  emitting  of-fact  w*ofnan,"  and  she  relinquished  all 
a pleasant  warmth.  This  Christinas  Eve  hold  upon  her  son  as  soon  as  he  bud  be- 
she  had  to  celebrate  without  her  sou  and  come  enguged.  Tlie  friend  of  the  fourth 
her  neighbor  from  the  fourth  floor  above,  floor,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  not  giveit 
But  upon  lier  smooth  white  brow  there  up  as  yet,  “ He  is  still  a bit  indifferent, ’’ 
W’as  no  trace  of  an  ill  teinpered  frown  pcv-  she  said  to  herself,  in  a low  tone,  Ob, 
ceptible.  On  the  contrary,  she  seem-  well. Kosel  was  mUly  an  excellent  woman, 
ed  to  be  enjoying  the  invigorating  vapor  an'  took  great  care  of  hjm.  He's  not  to 
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bein’  out  on  this  frosty  business.  But  if 
he's  crotchety,  it’s  his  own  loss.” 

Just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  filling 
her  glass  again,  she  heard  a well-known 
step  mount  the  stairs  and  stop  for  a mo- 
ment at  her  door.  She  had  not  expected 
him  to  return  so  soon.  He  certainly 
was  intending  to  while  away  the  rest  of 
the  evening  in  a quiet  corner  in  some  old 
tavern.  Could  it  be  that  he  longed  for  a 
taste  of  her  punch,  which  he  had  always 
declared  was  superior  in  quality?  No; 
he  had  passed  her  door  and  ascended  the 
stairs  to  his  own  room  in  the  mansard- 
roof  above.  Maybe  he  was  a little  ashamed 
of  his  not  being  able  to  endure  the  solitude, 
and  it  would  be  only  a neighborly  act  for 
her  to  meet  him  half-way.  But  she  would 
first  let  him  have  time  to  survey  the  gray 
solitude  above,  and  then  he  would  become 
conscious  of  his  neighbor's  good  intention.s 
toward  him. 

She  was  about  to  raise  her  glass  to  her 
lips  a second  time,  when  she  heard  the 
door  above  open  again  and  the  man  act- 
ually descending  the  stair.  It  was  all 
enacted  in  less  time  than  she  could  have 
hoped.  He  knocked  at  her  door,  hardly 
waited  for  her  “Come  in”  ere  he  stood 
before  her,  his  cloak  removed,  but  his  cap 
still  on  his  head,  a most  unusual  thing  for 
liis  courteous  manner. 

What  a strange  look  there  was  in  his 
eyes ! They  generally  had  the  appearance 
of  searching  for  something  on  the  floor. 
And  no  “Good-evening”  from  him,  only 
a silent  nod  of  the  head;  and  for  a long 
time  he  couldn’t  catch  his  breath. 

“What’s  the  matter  w^ith  you,  Herr 
Wachmeister  ?”  she  inquired,  eying  him 
from  head  to  foot.  “Aren’t  you  well? 
Have  vou  seen  a ghost  ?” 

He  liurriedly  shook  his  head.  “You 
can  do  me  a favor,  Webern.  Come  up- 
stairs with  me.  I’ve  brought  some  one 
with  me.” 

“Brought  some  one  with  you  ? But  I 
didn't  hear  any  one  come  up  stairs  with 
you.” 

“ I had  to  carry  him.  He  couklirt  walk 
because  he  had  frozen  his  feet.  You  must 
help  me  bring  him  to.  You  know  better 
what  to  do  for  such  a one.” 

He  looked  at  her  beseechingly.  The 
good  soul  was  so  frightened  tliat  she  was 
on  her  feet  in  a second,  and  grasped  him 
by  the  arm. 

“ What  d’ye  say,  Wachmeister  ? You 
had  to  carry  him  up?  No  ? — he's  not 
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alive,  then  ? Who  is  it  ? Howl'd  you  find 
him  ?” 

“ You’ll  soon  see, Webern.  But  come; 
bring  something  with  you,  for  he’s  half 
starved.” 

“There’s  the  punch  terrine;  that  ’ll  be 
good  to  bring  him  back  to  himself.  And 
there's  a bit  of  my  supper  left  there.  I 
haven't  any  more- meat  in  the  house.” 

“ But  milk,  Webern.  If  you’ve  a cou- 
ple of  swallows  of  milk  left  in  your  cup- 
board. Punch’s  not  good  for  him;  and 
as  to  his  eating  fish,  I don't  know.  Only 
come  quickly  with  the  milk.  The  rest  'll 
take  care  of  itself.” 

Without  waiting  for  her  answer,  he  ran 
out  of  the  room  and  up  the  stairs  again. 

The  good  woman  pressed  her  hand 
against  her  head.  Was  her  friend  beside 
himself  that  he  wanted  to  bring  a man 
to  with  cold  milk  instead  of  hot  punch  ? 

But,  after  all,  if  it  was  a child — some 
poor  creature  which  some  heartless  mo- 
ther had  laid  at  his  feet— of  course  his 
good-nature  would  have  forced  him  to 
take  it  up  rather  than  go  to  a police  sta- 
tion with  it.  Well,  even  then  he  would 
have  kept  it  at  last.  And  as  for  her,  it 
was  far  better.  She  had  a wavn  heart 
too  for  little  helpless  childi^n,  and  he  cer- 
tainly knew  that,  for  that  goes  with  her 
business. 

Thus  pondering  and  muttering  to  her- 
self, she  ran  to  her  cupboard  and  got  her 
little  milk  pitcher.  Before  a minute  of 
time  had  elapsed  she  had  a spirit-lamp 
lighted  and  placed  under  a little  tin  pan. 

The  bluish  liquid  soon  began  to  get  warm. 

She  caught  up  all  kinds  of  things  which 
might  be  of  use  fora  hungry  and  frozen 
child  in  swathing  clotlies,  took  the  pan  of 
hot  milk,  hastened  up  the  stairs,  not  even 
waiting  to  tie  her  cap  strings. 

Qn  entering  lier  neighbor's  room  she 
found  him  kneeling  before  the  little  stove 
of  Holland  tiles  vigorously  blowing  into 
the  kindlings,  wliich  soon  started  into  a 
flame.  It  was  still  dark  in  the  room;  he 
had  not  yet  lighted  the  lamp.  Something 
dark  was  lying  on  tlie  bed,  covered  witli 
the  woollen  blanket,  on  top  of  which  was 
piled  the  window  cushion.  A certain  rest- 
lessness alone  betrayed  that  the  object  was 
alive. 

“Here  I am,”  she  whispered,  panting, 
and  leaning  against  the  table,  on  which 
she  placed  the  tilings  she  liad  brought 
with  her.  “ Whei*e  did  you  find  it?  First 
of  all,  light  the  lamp.  Lord ! you're  trem- 
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blin*  all  over;  I feel  it  in  the  dark.  Come, 
don't  be  so  nervous.  A little  creature  like 
that  is  touofh.  There,  the  old  wick's  made 
out  to  burn  at  la.st.  Now  let  me  have  a 
])eep  at  the  Christinas  present  once.  The 
Lord  bless  me!  that’s  not  a baby  at  all! 
tliat’s  a— a— a dog!” 

She  was  so  overcome  with  surprise  and 
cliagrin  that  she  sank  down  into  the  cliair 
near  the  l^ed,  and  let  lier  bands  fall  life- 
lessly on  her  bix)ad  knees. 

Of  course  it’s  a dog,”  she  heard  Fritz 
Hartlaub  now  saying,  with  a tone  of  voice 
that  sounded  like  one  playing  the  part  of 
helplessness  and  misunderstanding.  ‘‘If 
you've  no  pity  for  such  a creature — for  it 
was  created  by  God— then  excuse  me  if 
I've  made  you  the  trouble  of  coming  up 
liere.  Let  the  milk  be  here;  you  may  go 
back  again  to  your  punch.  That  won’t 
hinder  me  from  giving  my  help  to  the 
poor  fellow  till  he  gets  on  his  legs  again. 
For,  you  see.  this  is  my  Christmas  present, 
one  which  Rosel  intended  for  me.  When 
I was  ligliting  the  Christmas  tree  this  dog 
came  to  her  grave  to  me.  If  an  animal 
like  this  could  have  spoken,  it  would  have 
said:  ‘Your  lost  one  is  sorry  that  you're 
alone,  and  she  sends  her  best  love  to  you, 
and  wishes  me  to  bear  you  a little  com- 
))any.  I haven’t  such  smooth  skin  as  a 
certain  womaTi  in  the  hosiery  and  wool- 
len goods  business,  but  one  can  have  a 
good  and  faithful  heart  under  a shaggy 
fur  coat.  Amen  !’  So  it  would  have  spo- 
ken, But  I understood  what  it  meant 
without  its  telling  it.  Now  hand  me  the 
milk-pan,  if  you  please.  I’ll  pour  it  into 
the  saucer,  and  see  if  the  dog  has  the 
strength  to  stick  its  tongue  into  it.’' 

All  this  was  said  so  emphatically  from 
under  the  martial  mustache  that  the  lis- 
tener was  struck  dumb,  and  failed  to  find 
the  sliortest  word  by  which  to  express 
her  doubt  or  scorn  in  response.  8iie  be- 
stirred herself,  however,  as  if  ready  to 
lend  a helping  hand  to  the  labor  of  love, 
holding  tlie  saucer  herself  under  the 
snout  of  the  patient  lying  in  his  warm 
bed,  while  his  rescuer  carefully  poured 
the  milk  into  it.  They  had  to  wait 
awhile  until  the  sense  of  smell,  which  had 
been  frozen  up.  as  it  were,  returned  to 
the  cold,  black  little  nose.  His  little  red 
tongue  was  tlien  visible,  and  began  to 
tremblingly  lap  the  milk  from  the  edge 
of  iho  disli.  It  was  not  long  befoi’e  tlie 
little  lieap  under  the  woollen  coverlet  be- 
gan to  move  itself,  with  some  difficulty: 
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at  last,  rising  to  its  feet,  and  stretching 
out  its  shaggy  head,  the  tojigue  became 
so  active  that  the  last  drop  of  milk  was 
quickly  drained  from  the  saucer. 

“Pros’t  Mahlzeit!”  growled  the  rough 
soldier,  gently  stroking  the  brave  little 
drinker  upon  the  head  with  his  big  hand. 
“Now  I think  we  are  saved.  The  dog 
that  laps  milk  is  a live  dog.  I breathed 
new  life  into  my  Rittmeister  like  that  (he 
had  then  already  been  made  second  lieu- 
tenant), after  the  battle  of  Le  Mans.  He 
was  lying,  with  a ball  in  liis  slioulder,  as 
pale  as  a ghost,  by  the  side  of  his  dead 
Gaul.  The  only  difference  is,  ’twasn’t 
with  milk,  but  with  cognac  out  of  his 
own  canteen.  You  see,  that's  the  only 
difference  between  man  and  beast;  we're 
superior  to  them  in  mind.  But  don’t  you 
think,  Weberkeir' — this  tender  form  of 
expression  evinced  the  sudden  return  of 
good  feeling  toward  his  old  friend — “that 
the  meat  should  follow  the  soupif  Didn't 
you  have  something  left  from  dinner  ?*' 

“.Not  a tliiinbleful,  Herr  Wachmeister, 
I’m  sorry  to  say.  A couple  of  poor  chil- 
dren came  begging,  and  I gave  them  wliat 
Wilhelm  had  left.  But  maybe  a couple 
of  rolls  ’ll  do.  Its  stomach  must  be  weak 
yet.” 

“Excuse  me,  my  esteemed  friend,  but 
a genuine  dog's  stomach  won’t  be  itself 
again  till  it  has  had  some  meat  to  digest. 
And  I should  be  ashamed  to  feed  him 
bread  on  Christmas  Eve.  If  he  would 
only  like  gingerbread;  but  that  won't 
help  him  out.  Stay  with  him  awhile, 
for  I’ll  ]je  back  in  a minute.'' 

He  hurried  out  of  the  door,  without 
waiting  to  throw  his  cloak  about  him. 
Ten  minutes  later  lie  reappeared,  all  of 
a pers})iration  from  bis  over-haste,  carry- 
ing in  liis  baud  a large  package,  from 
which  he  produced  all  kinds  of  cold  bits 
of  meat.  “They  gave  me  that  at  the 
restaurant  across  the  way,”  lie  ex])lai li- 
ed. “I  brought  some  salt  with  me  too. 
Come,  now,  let  s try  the  treatment.” 

For  a wliile,  liowever,  love's  labor  was 
unavailing.  The  black,  raw  little  mouth 
snapped  after  the  bits  held  before  it,  but 
soon  let  them  fall  again.  The  mouth  re- 
laxed, witli  a long,  deep  yawn;  tlie  bead 
fell  back  upon  the  cusiiion. 

“He's  too  weak  yet,"  said  the  nur.se, 
drawing  the  coverlet  over  the  dog's  neck 
again.  “He  needs  a little  sleep  in  his 
warm  nest.  Wlieii  lie's  been  heated  up 
a bit,  his  appetite  ’ll  I’eturn.*’ 
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“Do  you  think  so,  Webern?  Well, 
then,  we’ll  let  him.  sleep.  How  old  do 
you  .suppose  he  is  ?” 

“ How  old  ? I’m  not  so  well  informed 
about  your  young  dogs  as  I am  about  in- 
fants ; but  he  can’t  be  much  over  a year, 
or  a year  and  a half.  Whether  he’s  old 
enough  yet  to  be  tidy  in  the  house — ” 

“I  didn’t  inquire  for  that  reason,” 
answered  Fritz  Hartlaub,  somewhat  irri- 
tatedly.  “Meanwhile,  the  chief  thing  is 
that  he  lives.  Look,  Webern,  he’s  actu- 
ally sleeping  already.” 

“Yes,  an’  snores  like  an  old  porpoise. 
You'll  have  a sweet  time  with  your  room- 
mate.’' 

‘‘  Rosel  used  to  snore  too,  but  she  never 
disturbed  me.” 

‘‘Oh,  well,  you  can  stand  it  one  night, 
at  least.” 

“ One  night ! What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Why,  you’re  not  goin’  to  keep  it,  are 
you  r 

“If  he’ll  keep  by  me.  He  has  no  mas- 
ter, Webern,  and  that’s  why  Rosel  present- 
ed him  to  me.  You  must  know  that — ” 

He  then  i*elated  to  her  the  story  about 
the  young  suicide  from  whose  grave  the 
little  fellow  was  unwilling  to  budge.  Al- 
though the  woman  had  good  reasons  for 
wishing  that  no  other  companion  should 
settle  here  above,  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  her  having  arranged  it  so,  yet 
she  was  somewhat  touched  by  the  story. 
She  herself,  in  turn,  stroked  the  animal’s 
head,  and  said:  “Let  it  be  as  God  wills. 
Tlie  dog  seems  to  be  good-natured,  for,  as 
Schiller  says,  ‘ Fidelity  is  by  no  means  a 
vain  delusion.’  Do  you  know  what  its 
name  is  ?” 

“How  should  I?  Liborius  didn’t 
know,  and  the  dog’s  first  master ’s  as 
silent  as  his  grave.  But  I know  already 
what  I shall  call  him  if  he  doesn’t  run 
away  so  soon  as  he  gets  his  strength 
again.'’ 

“ What  will  you  name  him,  then  ?” 

“ Strubbs.  My  Rittmeister  once  had  a 
poodle  by  that  name.  Rosel  was  very 
fond  of  it.  It  was  a very  decent  and 
clever  animal.  Don’t  you  think  that 
name  will  fit  him  well,  Nachbar  ?” 

“Of  course,”  replied  the  woman,  ear- 
nestly, and  rose  to  go.  “ An’  now  I niu.st 
s£iy  good-night  to  you  and  your  Strubhs. 
If  you  want  anything  more,  just  wake  me 
up.  It’s  much  easier  cornin’  up  stairs  to 
you  than  bein’  called  out  by  one  of  my 
patients.” 
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She  gave  another  friendly  nod  to  the 
Wachmeister,  but  she  had  no  more  than 
put  her  hand  on  the  door-knob  when  she 
heard  him  calling  to  her  once  again. 

“Do  you  think, Webern,  that  it  ’ll  agree 
with  him  if  I smoke  a little  here?  I'm 
not  sleepy  yet,  and  would  like  to  christen 
the  pretty  new  pipe  you  gave  me.” 

“But,  Wachmeister,”  she  answered, 
shaking  her  head,  “you  pufi’ed  like  a 
chimney  when  the  cradle  once  stood  near 
Rosel’s  bed.  Are  you  goin’  to  put  your- 
self out  so  much  for  that  four-legged 
child  in  swath ing-clothes  ? Don’t  be  an- 
gry with  me,  but  you  seem  to  be  a bit 
weak  in  your  head  because  you’ve  nothin’ 
in  your  stomach.  I’ll  bring  you  up  a 
glass  of  punch  now.” 

Nor  did  he  “put  himself  out,”  but 
smoked  his’pipe,  drank  his  punch,  stealth- 
ily paced  up  and  down  his  room  in  his 
slippers  for  an  hour’s  time,  cast  glances  of 
satisfaction  and  fatherly  pride  upon  the 
little  sleeper  each  time  he  passed  the  bed. 
The  pipe  was  smoked  out.  His  eyes  be- 
came heavy  with  strong  punch.  He 
quickly  undressed,  blew  out  the  lamp, 
cautiously  shoved  his  pillow  closer  to  the 
wall,  and  then  slipped  himself  under  the 
coverlets.  The  warmth  from  the  shaggy- 
coated  dog  produced  an  agreeable  sensa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  little  heart  beating 
audibly,  gently,  regularly.  Every  five 
minutes  the  old  room  in  the  mansard-roof 
echoed  with  the  peaceful  duet  of  the  two 
sleepers,  whose  breathing  produced  the 
sweet  liarmony  of  a third  tone. 

On  the  following  day,  the  first  of  the 
Christmas  holidays,  none  of  the  neigh- 
bors caught  a glimpse  of  the  new  resident. 

In  the  afternoon,  however,  the  Wach- 
meister appeared  at  his  table  at  the  res- 
taurant. He  hurried  moi’e  than  custom- 
arily, although  tlie  holiday  bill  of  fare 
invited  one  to  a longer  sojourn.  After 
bis  own  dinner  he  had  a dish  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  filled  with  soup 
and  scraps  of  meat.  It  was  “for  a sick 
dog,”  he  said.  This  same  dog,  moreover, 
made  rapid  progi-ess  toward  recovery,  for 
ill  the  aheriioon  Frau  Weber,  on  return- 
ing from  her  Christmas  goose  in  Lilien 
Street,  rapped  at  his  door  to  inquire  after 
the  health  of  the  patient.  The  dog  him- 
self answered  her  inquiry  by  springing 
about  her  and  barking.  It  was  somewhat 
lame  yet  in  its  frozen  feet;  but  the  hippo- 
cratic  face  of  yesteixlay  had  disappeared. 
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Ilis  wool  had  been  neatly  combed;  bis 
head  slickly  dre^ssed.  It  began  to  express 
its  gratitude  for  the  kindness  showed  it 
the  day  before  by  licking  the  hand  of  its 
patroness,  who  had  not  yet  ceased  to  feel 
a little  vexed  witli  it.  She  offered  to  keep 
Strubbs  with  her  for  a time,  so  that  the 
Herr  Wachmeister  could  go  out  for  a 
walk.  But  no,  he  would  not  listen  to 
sVieh  an  idea.  He  was  quite  comfortable 
ill  liis  own  room,  was  not  feeling  at  all 
lonely. 

With  a suppressed  sigh  the  stout  little 
woman  linally  made  her  departure,  after 
having  elicited  from  her  friend  the  prom- 
ise of  his  company  to  drink  afternoon 
coffee  witli  her  the  next  day.  The  be- 
trothed couple  were  coming;  and  Strubbs 
could  join  the  Wachmeister,  of  course. 
Punctually  Ut  three  o'clock.  She  had 
been  pi*esented  with  an  immense  round 
cake  by  her  future  daughter-in-law,  .she 
said. 

When  tlie  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
arrived,  the  invited  guest  made  himself 
and  his  little  comrade  ‘‘proper.”  He 
took  tlie  puppy  under  his  arm  to  spare  it 
the  trouble  of  getting  down  stairs.  He 
left  his  own  room,  which  had  now  for  the 
first  time  become  cozy  and  habitable. 
Just  as  his  foot  had  touched  the  lowest 
step  of  the  staii’s,  close  by  the  door  of  his 
friend,  there  appeared  at  the  same  mo- 
ment on  the  landing  of  tlie  third  flight  an 
only  too  well  known  female  figure.  She 
was  middling  tall,  prettily  dressed  in  a 
warm,  fasliionably  cut  winter  mantle; 
her  hat,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet  flowers, 
neatly  set  upon  her  flaxen  hair:  her  little 
hands  were  enveloped  in  a browui  muff. 
(Quickly  ascending  the  stairs  and  reach- 
ing the  landing,  she  threw  back  her  silver- 
gray  veil  and  extended  her  hand  to  the 
man  coming  toward  her.  He,  in  turn, 
did  not  advance,  but  stood  fixed,  like  a 
pillar  of  salt. 

“ Good  - evening,  Hei*r  Wachmeister,'’ 
uttered  a gentle  voice  from  under  the  little 
round  hat.  “I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
once  again,  and,  as  it  seems,  in  the  lK\st 
of  heal  til.  I til  ink  we're  going  the  same 
way  r' 

‘You  are  mistaken,  madam,"  was  the 
answer,  proceeding  from  tlie  martial  mus- 
tache. “ I was  only — 1 was  intending  to 
take  a turn.'’ 

“ So  ? Oh,  you  are  right  there,  for  it's 
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very  gay  in  the  street  now.  You  will  en- 
joy the  last  glow  of  the  Christmas  sun- 
shine, and  bring  back  a better  appetite  for 
Fmu  Weber’s  coffee.  It’s  too  bad  that  I 
was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany yesterday,  but  I have  already  learned 
that  you  found  a foster-child, which  could 
not  be  left  alone.  Oh,  well,  some  other 
time,  eh  ? But  now,  let  me  see  it  at  once. 
Oh,  what  a charming  little  creature!  And 
it  seems  to  be  so  good,  too!'’ 

Upon  saying  this  she  put  forth  her  hand 
— it  liad  a woollen  glove  on  it — with  tlie 
intention  of  gi ving  the  dog  a gentle  pat  on 
the  back.  Strubbs  began  to  bark  at  once 
violently,  and  the  little  tuft  of  liairon  his 
forehead  bristled  threateningly. 

“No,  don’t,”  said  his  master,  seeking 
to  pacify  the  dog  by  stroking  its  neck. 

Spare  yourself  the  trouble,  madam.  He 
can’t  endure  petting  and  flattery;  he 
quickly  scents  such  intentions,  and  it 
makes  him  wild  if  he  sees  cat’s-paws.  Nor 
is  he  exactly  ‘charming,’  as  you  had  the 
kindness  to  call  him.  He  certainly  won't 
be  killed  for  his  beauty,  but  he’s  a clever 
dog,  as  true  as  gold,  and  that,  madam,  is 
the  noblest  virtue  for  man  or  beast.  My 
late  wife  sent  him  to  me  for  a Cliristmas 
present  on  Christmas  Eve.  We  shall  live 
our  days  together  as  happily  as  possible, 
though  we  may  not  get  a roast  goose  very 
often  for  dinner.  To-day  we're  taking  our 
promenade  togetlier.  I shall  carry  him 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  only,  for  he’s  a 
bit  weak  yet  in  legs;  but  hereafter  he 
must  run  by  himself.  I can't  tell  when 
he’ll  be  satisfied,  .so  may  I beg  you  to  give 
our  kindest  regards  to  Madam  Weber? 
Say  to  her  that  she  must  excuse  us  if  we 
are  absent  from  the  coffee.  I knew  well 
enough  tliather  intentions  were  kind,  but, 
Heaven  avenge  me!  they  weren't  possi- 
ble. Old  duties  come  first.  She  must  not 
trouble  hei*sclf  any  fui’ther:  she  knows 
ah’cady  what  I mean.  And  now,  madam, 
I must  bid  you  adieu.  Happy  holidays 
to  you  !" 

He  touched  his  cap  with  a military  sa- 
lute. Clasping  his  right  hand  over  the 
dog's  snout,  for  it  kept  up  its  growling,  he 
passed  by  the  pretty  woman.  Her  eyes 
souglit  the  floor  with  angry  looks.  He 
descended  the  sUiirs. 

Since  that  memoraiile  day  lie  lias  never 
again  put  his  foot  in  Lilieu  Street. 
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CALIFORNIA  is  tlie  land  of  the  Pine 
and  the  Palm.  The  tree  of  the  Si- 
ennas, native,  vigorous,  gigantic,  and  the 
tree  of  the  Desert,  exotic,  supple,  poetic, 
lx)th  flourish  within  the  nine  degrees  of 
latitude.  These  two,  the  widely  separated 
level’s  of  Heine's  song,  symbolize  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  State,  and  although  the 
sugar-pine  is  indigenous,  and  the  date- 
palm.  which  will  never  be  more  than 
an  ornament  in  this  hospitable  soil,  was 
planted  by  the  Franciscan  fathers,  who 
established  a chain  of  missions  from  San 
Diego  to  Monterey  over  a century  ago, 
they  should  both  be  the  distinction  of 
one  commonwealth,  which,  in  its  seven 
hundred  miles  of  indented  sea-coast,  can 
boast  the  climates  of  all  countries  and  the 
pi*oducts  of  all  zones. 

If  this  State  of  mountains  and  valleys 
were  divided  by  an  east  and  west  line, 
following  tlie  general  course  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  range,  and  cutting  off  the  eight 
lower  counties,  I suppose  there  would  be 
conceit  enough  in  either  section  to  main- 
tain that  it  only  is  the  Paradise  of  the 
earth,  but  both  are  necessary  to  make 
the  unique  and  contradictory  California 
which  fascinates  and  bewilders  the  travel- 
ler. He  is  told  that  the  inhabitants  of 
San  Francisco  go  away  from  the  draught 
of  the  Golden  Gate  in  the  summer  to  get 
warm,  and  yet  tlie  earliest  luscious  cher- 
ries and  apricots  which  he  finds  in  the 
far  south  market  of  San  Diego  come  fix)m 
the  northern  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The 
truth  would  seem  to  be  that  in  an  hour  s 
ride  in  any  part  of  the  SUite  one  can 
change  his  climate  totally  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  and  this  not  mei*ely  by  changing 
his  elevation,  but  by  getting  in  •r  out  of 
the  range  of  the  sea  or  the  desert  currents 
of  air  which  follow  the  valleys. 

To  recommend  to  any  one  a winter  cli- 
mate is  far  from  the  writers  thought. 
No  two  persons  agree  on  what  is  desirable 
for  a winter  residence,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  same  person  varies  with  liis  state 
of  health.  I can  only  attempt  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  is  called  the  winter 
months  in  southern  California,  to  which 
my  observations  mainly  apply.  The  in- 
dividual wlio  comes  here  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  climate  ever  does  any- 
thing moi*e  than  give  nature  a better 


chance,  may  speedily  or  more  tardily 
need  the  service  of  an  undertaker;  and 
the  invalid  whose  powers  are  i*esponsive 
to  kindly  influences  may  live  so  long,  be- 
ing unable  to  get  away,  that  life  will  lie  a 
burden  to  him.  The  person  in  ordinary 
health  will  find  very  little  that  is  lioslile 
to  the  oi'derly  organic  processes.  In  or- 
der to  appreciate  the  winter  climate  of 
southern  California  one  should  stay  here 
the  year  through,  and  select  the  days  that 
suit  his  idea  of  winter  from  any  of  the 
months.  From  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
humidity  is  in  the  summer  and  the  least 
in  the  winter  months,  he  may  wear  an 
overcoat  in  July  in  a temperature,  accord- 
ing to  the  thermometer,  which  in  January 
would  render  the  overcoat  unnecessary.  It 
is  dampness  that  causes  both  cold  and 
heat  to  be  most  felt.  The  lowest  temper- 
atures, in  southern  California  generally, 
are  caused  only  by  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  air;  in  the  long  nights  of  Decem- 
ber and  January  there  is  a more  rapid 
and  longer  continued  radiation  of  heat. 

It  must  be  a dry  and  clear  night  that  will 
send  the  temperature  down  to  thirty-four 
degrees.  But  the  effect  of  the  sun  upon 
this  air  is  instantaneous,  and  the  cold 
morning  is  followed  at  once  by  a warm 
forenoon;  the  difference  between  the  av- 
erage li^at  of  July  and  the  average  cold 
of  January,  measured  by  the  thermome- 
ter, is  not  great  in  the  valleys,  foot-hills, 
and  on  the  coast.  Five  points  give  tliis 
result  of  average  for  January  and  July 
respectively:  Santa  Barbara,  52"^,  (iG"" ; San 
Bernardino,  51^,  70^;  Pomona,  52\  68"^; 

Los  Angeles,  52°,  67°;  San  Diego,  53°,  66  ^ 

The  day  in  the  winter  months  is  warmer 
in  the  interior  and  the  nights  are  cooler 
than  on  the  coast,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  January : 7 A.M.,  Los  Ange- 
les, 46.5° ; San  Diego,  47.5° ; 3 p.M.,  Los  An- 
geles, 65.2°;  San  Diego,  60.9°.  In  tlie 
summer  the  ditFerence  is  greater.  In 
June  1 saw  the  thermometer  reach  103  ’ in 
Los  Angeles  when  it  was  only  79°  in  San 
Diego.  But  I liave  seen  the  weather  un- 
endurable in  New  York  with  a temuera- 
ture  of  Sr)"",  while  this  dry  heat  of  103° 
was  not  oppressive.  The  extraordimirv 
equanimity  of  the  coast  climate  icertainl y 
the  driest  marine  climate  in  my  experi- 
ence) will  be  evident  from  tlie  average 
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mean  for  each  month,  from  records  of  six- 
teen yeai*s,  ending  in  1877,  taken  at  San 
Diego,  giving  each  month  in  order,  be- 
ginning with  January:  53.5°,  54.7°,  56.0°, 
68.2°,  60.2°,  64.6°,  67.1°,  69.0°,  66.7°,  62.9°, 
58.1°,  56.0°.  In  the  year  1877  the  mean 
temperature  at  3 p.m.  at  San  Diego  was  as 
follows,  beginning  with  January:  60.9°, 
67.7°,  62.4°,  63.3°,  66.3°,  68.5°,  69.6°,  69.6^ 
69.5°,  69.6°,  64.4°,  60.6°.  For  the  four 
months  of  July,  August,  September,  and 
October  there  was  hardly  a shade  of  dif- 
ference at  3 P.M.  The  striking  fact  in  all 
the  records  I have  seen  is  that  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  in  the  daytime  be- 
tween summer  and  winter  is  very  small, 
the  great  difference  being  from  midnight 
to  just  before  sunrise,  and  this  latter  dif- 
ference is  greater  inland  than  on  the  coast. 
Thei’e  are,  of  course,  frost  and  ice  in  the 
mountains,  but  the  frost  that  comes  occa- 
sionally in  the  low  inland  valleys  is  of 
very  brief  duration  in  the  morning  hour, 
and  rarely  continues  long  enough  to  have 
a serious  effect  upon  vegetation. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  tempera- 
ture, the  rule  for  vegetation  and  for  in- 
valids will  not  be  the  same.  A spot  in 
which  delicate  flowers  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia bloom  the  year  round  may  be  too 
cool  for  many  invalids.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  general  temperature 
here  is  lower  than  that  to  which  most 
Eastern  people  are  accustomed.  They  are 
used  to  living  all  winter  in  overheated 
houses,  and  to  protracted  heated  terms 
rendered  worse  by  humidity  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  dry,  low  temperature  of  the 
California  winter,  notwithstanding  its 
perpetual  sunshine,  may  seem,  therefore, 
wanting  to  them  in  direct  warmth.  It 
may  take  a year  or  two  to  acclimate  them 
to  this  moi'e  equable  and  more  refreshing 
temperature. 

Neither  on  the  coast  nor  in  the  foot- 
hills will  the  invalid  find  the  climate  of 
the  Riviera  or  of  Tangier — not  the  tra- 
montana  wind  of  the  former,  nor  the  ab- 
solutely genial  but  somewhat  enervating 
climate  of  the  latter.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  this,  our  Mediterra- 
nean, the  seeker  for  health  or  pleasure  can 
find  almost  any  climate  (except  the  very 
cold  or  the  very  hot),  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest subdivision.  He  may  try  the  dry 
marine  climate  of  the  coast,  or  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fruit  lands  and  gardens 
from  San  Bernardino  to  Los  Angeles,  or 
he  may  climb  to  any  altitude  that  suits 
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him  in  the  Sierra  Madre  or  the  San  Jacinto 
ranges.  The  difference  may  be  all-im- 
portant to  him  between  a valley  and  a 
mesa  which  is  not  a hundred  feet  higher; 
nay,  between  a valley  and  the  slope  of  a 
foot-hill,  with  a shifting  of  not  more  than 
fifty  feet  elevation,  the  change  may  be  as 
marked  for  him  as  it  is  for  the  most  sen- 
sitive young  fruit  tree.  It  is  undenia- 
ble, notwithstanding  these  encouraging 
“averages, ’’that  cold  snaps,  though  rare, 
do  come  occasionally,  just  as  in  summer 
there  w’ill  occur  one  or  two  or  three  con- 
tinued days  of  intense  heat.  And  in  the 
summer  in  some  localities — it  happened 
in  June,  1890,  in  the  Santiago  hills  in 
Orange  County — the  desert  sirocco,  blow- 
ing over  the  Colorado  furnace,  makes  life 
just  about  unendurable  for  days  at  a time. 
Yet  with  this  dry  heat  sunstroke  is  never 
experienced,  and  the  diseases  of  the  bow- 
els usually  accompanying  hot  weather 
elsewhere  are  unknown.  The  experienced 
traveller  who  encounters  unpleasant  wea- 
ther, heat  that  he  does  not  expect,  cold 
that  he  did  not  provide  for,  or  dust  that 
deprives  him  of  his  last  atom  of  good-hu- 
mor, and  is  told  that  it  is  “exceptional,” 
knows  exactly  what  that  word  means. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  “exceptional” 
the  world  over,  and  he  feels  a sort  of  com- 
passion for  the  inhabitants  who  have  not 
yet  learned  the  adage,  “ Good  wine  needs 
no  bush.”  Even  those  who  have  bought 
more  land  than  they  can  pay  for  can  af- 
ford to  tell  the  truth. 

The  rainy  season  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, which  may  open  with  a shower  or 
two  in  October,  but  does  not  set  in  till 
late  in  November,  or  till  December,  and 
is  over  in  April,  is  not  at  all  a period  of 
cloudy  weather  or  continuous  rainfall. 
On  the  contrary,  bright  warm  days  and 
brilliant  sunshine  are  the  rule.  The  rain 
is  most  likely  to  fall  in  tlie  night.  There 
may  be  a day  of  rain,  or  several  days  that 
are  overcast  with  distributed  rain,  but  the 
showers  are  soon  over,  and  the  sky  clears. 
Yet  winters  vary  greatly  in  this  respect, 
the  rainfall  being  much  greater  in  some 
than  in  others.  In  1890  there  was  rain 
beyond  the  average,  and  even  on  the 
equable  beach  of  Coronado  there  were 
some  weeks  of  \veather  that  from  the  Cal- 
ifornia point  of  view  w’ere  very  unplea- 
sant. It  was  unpleasant  by  local  compar- 
ison, but  it  was  not  damp  and  chilly,  like 
a proti*acted  period  of  falling  weather  on 
the  Atlantic.  The  rain  comes  with  a 
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southerly  wind,  caused  by  a disturbance 
far  uorlh,  and  with  the  resumption  of  the 
prevailing  westerly  winds  it  suddenly 
ceases,  the  air  cleai-s,  and  neither  before 
norafter  it  is  the  atmosphere  “steamy  ” or 
enervating.  The  average-annual  rainfall 
of  the  Pacitic  coast  diminishes  by  regular 
gradation  from  point  to  point  all  the  way 
from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Mexican  boun- 
dary. At  Neah  Bay  it  is  111  inches,  and 
it  steadily  lessens  down  to  Santa  Cruz, 
25.24;  Monterey,  14.42  : Point  Conception, 
12.21 ; San  Diego,  11.01.  There  is  fog  on 
the  coast  in  every  month,  but  this  dimin- 
isiies,  like  the  rainfall,  from  north  to 
sr»uth.  I have  encountered  it  in  both 
February  and  June.  In  the  south  it  is 
apt  to  be  most  persistent  in  April  and 
May.  when  for  three  or  four  days  together 
there  will  be  a fine  mist,  which  any  one 
but  a Scotchn)an  would  call  rain.  Usu- 
ally, however,  the  fog-bank  will  roll  in 
dui-ing  the  night,  and  disappear  by  ten 
oduck  ill  the  morning.  There  is  no  wet 
season  properly  so  called,  and  consequent- 
ly few  day's  in  the  winter  months  when 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  be  out-of-doors,  per- 
hajis  no  day'  when  one  may  not  walk  or 
drive  during  some  part  of  it.  Yet  as  to 
precipitation  or  temperature  it  is  impos- 
sible to  strike  any  general  average  for 
southern  California.  In  1883-4  San  Die- 
go had  25.77  inches  of  rain,  and  Los  An- 
geles (fifteen  miles  inland)  had  38.22. 
The  annual  average  at  Los  Angeles  is 
17.64.  But  in  1876-7  the  total  at  San  Diego 
was  only  3.75,  and  at  Los  Angeles  only 
5.28.  Yet  elevation  and  distance  from 
the  coast  do  not  always  determine  the 
rainfall.  The  yearly  mean  rainfall  at 
Julian,  in  the  San  Jiicinto  range,  at  an 
elevation  of  4500  feet,  is  37.74;  observa- 
tions at  Riverside,  1050  feet  above  the  sea, 
Erive  an  average  of  9,37. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  give  an 
Elastern  man  a just  idea  of  the  winter  of 
southern  California.  Accustomed  to  ex- 
tremes, lie  may’'  expect  too  much.  He 
wants  a violent  change.  If  he  quits  the 
snow,  the  slu.sh,  the  leaden  skies,  the  al- 
ternate sleet  and  cold  rain  of  New  Eng- 
land, he  would  like  the  tropical  heat,  the 
languor,  the  color  of  Martinique.  He 
will  not  find  them  here.  He  comes  in- 
stead into  a strictly  temperate  region; 
and  even  wlieu  he  arrives,  his  eyes  de- 
ceive hitn.  He  sees  the  orange  ripening 
in  its  dark  foliage,  the  long  lines  of  the 
eucalyptus,  the  feathery  pepper-tree,  the 


magnolia,  the  English  walnut,  the  black 
live-oak,  the  fan-palm,  in  all  the  vigor  of 
June:  everywhere  beds  of  flowers  of  ev- 
ery hue  and  of  every  country  blazing  in 
the  bright  sunlight — the  heliotrope,  the 
geranium,  the  rare  liot-house  roses  over- 
running the  liedges  of  cypress,  and  the 
scarlet  passion-vine  climbing  to  the  roof- 
tree  of  the  cottages ; in  the  vineyard  or  the 
orchard  the  horticulturist  is  following  the 
cultivator  in  ]]is  shirt  sleeves;  he  hears 
running  water,  the  song  of  birds,  the  scent 
of  flowers  is  in  the  air,  and  he  cannot  un- 
derstand why  he  needs  winter  clothing, 
why  he  is  always  seeking  the  sun,  why  he 
wants  a fire  at  night.  It  is  a fraud,  he 
says,  all  this  visible  display  of  summer, 
and  of  an  almost  tropical  summer  at  that; 
it  is  really  a cold  country.  It  is  incon- 
gruousthat  he  should  be  looking  at  a date- 
palm  in  his  overcoat,  and  he  is  puzzled 
that  a thermometrical  heat  that  should 
enervate  him  elsewhere,  stimulates  him 
here.  The  green,  brilliant,  vigorous  ve- 
getation, the  perpetual  sunshine,  deceive 
liim;  he  is  careless  about  the  difference 
of  shade  and  sun,  he  gets  into  a draught, 
and  takes  cold.  Accustomed  to  extremes 
of  temperature  and  artificial  heat,  I think 
for  most  people  the  first  winter  here  is  a 
disappointment.  I was  told  by  a physi- 
cian who  had  eighteen  years’  experience 
of  the  climate  that  in  his  first  winter  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a people  so  in- 
sensitive to  cold  iis  the  San  Diegans,  who 
seemed  not  to  require  warmth.  And  all 
this  time  the  trees  are  growing  like  aspar- 
agus, the  most  delicate  flowers  are  in  per- 
petual bloom,  the  annual  crops  are  most 
lusty'.  I fancy  that  the  soil  is  ahvay^s 
warm.  The  temperature  is  truly  moder- 
ate. The  records  for  a number  of  years 
sliow  that  the  mid-day  temperature  of 
clear  days  in  winter  is  from  60°  to  70° 
on  the  coast,  from  65°  to  80°  in  the  interi- 
or, while  that  of  rainy  days  is  about  60° 
by  the  sea  and  inland.  Mr.  Van  Dyke 
say's  tliat  the  lowest  mid-day  temperature 
recorded  at  the  United  States  signal  sUi- 
tion  at  San  Diego  during  eight  y'ears  is 
51°.  This  occurred  but  once.  In  those 
eight  y'ears  there  were  but  twenty'-one 
day’s  when  the  mid -day  temperature  was 
not  above  55°.  In  all  that  time  tliere 
were  but  six  day’^s  wlien  tlie  mercury'  fell 
below  36°  at  any  time  in  the  Tiiglit;  and 
but  two  when  it  fell  to  32°,  the  lowest 
point  ever  reached  there.  On  one  of 
these  two  last-named  days  it  went  to  51° 
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at  noon,  and  on  the  other  to  56®.  This  was 
the  great  “cold  snap”  of  December,  1879. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  sort  of 
climate  would  suit  any  one  in  ordinary 
health,  inviting  and  stimulating  to  con- 
stant out-of-door  exercise,  and  that  it 
would  be  equally  favorable  to  that  gen- 
eral break-down  of  the  system  which  has 
the  name  of  nervous  prostration.  The 
effect  upon  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans can  only  be  determined  by  individual 
experience.  The  government  has  lately 
been  sending  soldiers  who  have  consump- 
tion from  various  stations  in  the  United 
States  to  San  Diego  for  treatment.  This 
experiment  will  furnish  interesting  data. 
Within  a period  covering  a little  over  two 
years.  Dr.  Huntington,  the  post  surgeon, 
has  had  fifteen  cases  sent  to  him.  Three 
of  these  patients  had  tubercular  con- 
sumption; twelve  had  consumption  in- 
duced by  attacks  of  pneumonia.  One 
of  the  tubercular  patients  died  within  a 
month  after  his  arrival;  the  second  lived 
eight  months;  the  third  was  discharged 
cured,  left  the  army,  and  contracted  ma- 
laria elsewhere,  of  which  he  died.  The 
remaining  twelve  were  discharged  prac- 
tically cured  of  consumption,  but  two  of 
them  subsequently  died.  It  is  exceeding- 
ly common  to  meet  persons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  in  southern  California 
who  came  invalided  by  disease  of  the 
lungs  or  throat,  who  have  every  promise 
of  fair  health  here,  but  who  dare  not  leave 
this  climate.  The  testimony  is  convin- 
cing of  the  good  effect  of  the  climate  upon 
all  children,  upon  women  generally,  and 
of  its  rejuvenating  effect  upon  men  and 
women  of  advanced  j-ears. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  climate  upon 
health  and  longevity,  Dr.  Remondino 
quotes  old  Hufeland  that  “ uniformity  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly 
in  regard  to  heat,  cold,  gravity,  and  light- 
ness, contributes  in  a very  considerable 
degree  to  the  duration  of  life.  Countries, 
therefore,  where  great  and  sudden  varie- 
ties in  the  barometer  and  the  thermometer 
are  usual  cannot  be  favorable  to  lon- 
gevity. Such  countries  may  be  healthy, 
and  many  men  may  become  old  in  them, 
but  tliey  will  not  attain  to  a great  age,  for 
all  rapid  variations  are  so  many  internal 
mutations,  and  these  occasion  an  aston- 
ishing consumption  lx>tli  of  the  forces  and 
the  organs.”  Hufeland  thought  amarine 
climate  most  fa  voidable  to  longevity.  He 
describes,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  proph- 
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esied,  a region  he  had  never  known,  where 
the  conditions  and  combinations  were  most 
favorable  to  ol3  age,  which  is  epitomized 
by  Dr.  Remondino:  “where  the  latitude 
gives  warmth  and  the  sea  or  ocean  temper- 
ing winds,  where  the  soil  is  warm  and  dry 
and  the  sun  is  also  bright  and  warm,  where 
uninterrupted  bright  clear  weather  and  a 
moderate  temperature  are  the  rule,  where 
extremes  neither  of  heat  nor  cold  are  to  be 
found,  where  nothing  may  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  the  aged,  and  where  the 
actual  results  and  cases  of  longevity  will 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  efficacy  of  all  its 
climatic  conditions  being  favorable  to  a 
long  and  comfortable  existence.” 

In  an  unpublished  paper  Dr.  Remon- 
dino comments  on  the  extraordinary  en- 
durance of  animals  and  men  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia climate,  and  cites  many  cases  of 
uncommon  longevity  in  natives.  In  read- 
ing the  accounts  of  early  days  in  Califor- 
nia I am  struck  with  the  endurance  of 
hardship,  exposure,  and  wounds  by  the 
natives  and  the  adventurers,  the  rancheros, 
horsemen,  herdsmen,  the  descendants  of 
soldiers,  and  the  Indians,  their  insensi- 
bility to  fatigue,  and  their  agility  and 
strength.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  climate ; 
and  what  is  true  of  man  is  true  of  the  na- 
tive horse.  His  only  rival  in  strength, 
endurance,  speed,  and  intelligence  is  the 
Arabian.  It  was  long  supposed  that  this 
was  racial,  and  that  but  for  the  smallness 
of  the  size  of  the  native  horse,  crossing 
with  it  would  improve  the  breed  of  the 
Eastern  and  Kentucky  racers.  But  there 
was  reluctance  to  cross  the  finely  propor- 
tioned Eastern  horse  with  his  diminutive 
Western  brother.  The  importation  and 
breeding  of  thorough-bred s on  this  coast 
has  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  California  horse  were  not 
racial  but  climatic.  The  Eastern  horse 
has  been  found  to  improve  in  size,  com- 
pactness of  muscle,  in  strength  of  limb,  in 
wind,  with  a marked  increase  in  power  of 
endurance.  The  traveller  here  notices 
the  fine  horses  and  their  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  the  power  and  endurance  of  those 
that  have  considerable  age.  The  records 
made  on  Eastern  race-courses  by  horses 
from  California  breeding  farms  have  al- 
ready attracted  attention.  It  is  also  re- 
marked that  the  Eastern  horse  is  usually 
improved  greatly  by  a sojourn  of  a season 
or  two  on  this  coast,  and  the  plan  of  bring- 
ing Eastern  race-hoi'ses  here  for  the  win- 
ter is  already  adopted. 
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Man,  it  is  asserted  by  our  authority,  is 
as  much  benefited  as  the  hoi*se  by  a change 
to  this  climate.  The  new-comer  may  have 
certain  unpleasant  sensations  in  coming 
here  from  different  altitudes  and  condi- 
tions, but  he  will  soon  be  conscious  of 
better  being,  of  increased  power  in  all  the 
functions  of  life,  more  natural  and  recu- 
perative sleep,  and  an  accession  of  vital- 
ity and  endurance.  Dr.  Remondino  also 
testifies  that  it  occasionally  happens  in 
this  rejuvenation  that  families  which 
have  seemed  to  have  reached  their  limit 
at  the  East  are  increased  after  residence 
hei'e. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  H. 
H.  Bancroft  and  other  reports,  were  found 
to  be  living  in  Spartan  conditions  as  to 
temperance  and  training,  and  in  a highly 
moral  condition,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  had  uncommon  physical  endurance 
and  contempt  for  luxury.  This  training 
in  abstinence  and  hardship,  with  temper- 
ance in  diet,  combined  with  the  climate  to 
produce  the  astonishing  longevity  to  be 
found  here.  Contrary  to  the  customs  of 
most  other  tribes  of  Indians,  their  aged 
were  the  care  of  the  community.  Dr.  W. 
A.  Winder,  of  San  Diego,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  in  a visit  to  El  Cajon  Valley 
some  thirty  years  ago  he  was  taken  to  a 
house  in  which  the  aged  persons  were 
cared  for.  There  were  half  a dozen  who 
had  reached  an  extreme  age.  Some  were 
unable  to  move,  their  bony  frame  being 
seemingly  anchylosed.  They  were  old, 
wrinkled,  and  blear-eyed;  their  skin  was 
hanging  in  leathery  folds  about  their 
withered  limbs;  some  had  hair  as  white 
as  snow,  and  had  seen  some  seven  score 
of  years;  others,  still  able  to  crawl,  but  so 
aged  as  to  be  unable  to  stand,  went  slowly 
about  on  their  hands  and  knees,  their 
limbs  being  attenuated  and  withered.  The 
organs  of  special  sense  had  in  many  near- 
ly lost  all  activity  some  generations  back, 
^rae  had  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs  for 
more  than  a decade  or  a generation;  but 
the  orgafis  of  life  and  the  “ great  sympa- 
thetic” still  kept  up  their  automatic  func- 
tions, not  recognizing  the  fact,  and  sur- 
prisingly indiffei*ent  to  it,  that  the  rest  of 
the  body  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  a 
genemtiou  or  more  in  the  past.  And  it 
is  remarked  that  '‘tliese  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal organs  and  their  physiological 
action  being  kept  alive  and  active,  as  it 
were,  against  time,  and  the  silent  and  un- 


conscious functional  activity  of  the  great 
sympathetic  and  its  ganglia,  show  a te- 
nacity of  the  animal  tissues  to  hold  on  to 
life  that  is  phenomenal.” 

I have  no  space  to  enter  upon  the  na- 
tui*e  of  the  testimony  upon  which  the  age 
of  certain  Indians  hereafter  i*ef erred  to  is 
based.  It  is  such  as  to  satisfy  Dr.  Remon- 
dino, Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  long  connected 
with  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Father  A.  D. 
Ubach,  who  has  religious  charge  of  the 
Indians  in  this  region.  These  Indians 
were  not  migratory;  they  lived  within 
certain  limits,  and  were  known  to  each 
other.  The  missions  established  by  the 
Franciscan  friars  were  built  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Indians.  The  Inal’s  have 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  many  de- 
tails in  regard  to  their  early  missions ; oth- 
ers are  found  in  the  mission  records,  such 
as  carefully  kept  records  of  family  events 
— births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  And 
there  is  the  testimony  of  the  Indians  re- 
garding each  other.  Father  Ubach  has 
known  a number  who  were  employed 
at  the  building  of  the  mission  of  San 
Diego  (1769-71),  a century  before  he  took 
charge  of  this  mission.  These  men  had 
been  engaged  in  carrying  timber  from 
the  mountains  or  in  making  brick,  and 
many  of  them  were  living  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  There  are  persons 
still  living  at  the  Indian  village  of  Capi- 
tal! Grande  whose  ages  he  estimates  at 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Since 
the  advent  of  civilization  the  abstemious 
habits  and  Spartan  virtues  of  these  Ind- 
ians have  been  impaired,  and  their  care 
for  the  aged  has  relaxed. 

Dr.  Palmer  has  a photograph  (which 
I have  seen)  of  a squaw  whom  he  esti- 
mates to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years  old.  When  he  visited  her  he  saw 
her  put  six  watermelons  in  a blanket, 
tie  it  up,  and  carry  it  on  her  back  for 
two  miles.  He  is  familiar  with  Ind- 
ian customs  and  history,  and  a careful 
cross-examination  convinced  him  that  her 
information  of  old  customs  was  not  ob- 
tained by  tradition.  She  was  conversant 
with  tribal  Ijabits  she  had  seen  practised, 
such  as  the  cremation  of  the  dead,  which 
the  mission  fathers  had  compelled  the 
Indians  to  relinquisli.  She  had  seen  the 
Indians  punished  by  the  fathers  with 
floggings  for  persisting  in  tlie  practice  of 
cremation. 

At  the  mission  of  San  Tomas,  in  Lower 
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accessible  by  rail  a region  free  from  win- 
ter rigor  and  vicissitudes,  and  yet  with 
few  of  the  disadvantages  of  most  winter 
resorts.  One  would  have  more  pleasure  in 
answering  the  question  if  he  were  not  ir- 
ritated by  the  perpetual  note  of  brag  and 
exaggeration  in  every  locality  that  each 
is  the  paradise  of  the  earth,  and  absolute- 
ly free  fi*om  any  ])hysical  discomfoH.  I 
hope  that  this  note  of  exaggeration  is  not 
the  effect  of  the  climate,  for  if  it  is,  the 
region  will  never  be  socially  agreeable. 

There  are  no  sudden  changes  of  season 
here.  Spring  comes  gradually  day  by 
day,  a perceptible  hourly  waking  to  life 
and  color;  and  this  glides  into  a summer 
which  never  ceases,  but  only  becomes 
tired  and  fades  into  the  repose  of  a short 
autumn,  when  the  sere  and  brown  and 
red  and  yellow  hills  and  the  purple 
mountains  are  waiting  for  the  rain  clouds. 
This  is  according  to  the  process  of  nature; 
but  wherever  irrigation  brings  moisture 
to  the  fertile  soil,  the  green  and  bloom  are 
perpetual  the  year  round,  only  the  green 
is  powdered  with  dust,  and  the  cultivated 
flowers  have  their  periods  of  exhaustion. 

I should  think  it  well  worth  while  to 
watch  the  procession  of  nature  here  from 
late  November  or  December  to  April.  It 
is  a land  of  delicate  and  brilliant  wild 
flowers,  of  blooming  shrubs,  strange  in 
form  and  wonderful  in  color.  Before  the 
annual  rains  the  land  lies  in  a sort  of 
swoon  in  a golden  haze;  the  slopes  and 
plains  are  bare,  the  hills  yellow  with  ripe 
wild-oats  or  ashy  gray  with  sage,  the  sea- 
breeze  is  w^eak,  the  air  grows  drier,  the  sun 
hot,  the  shade  cool.  Then  one  day  light 
clouds  stream  up  from  the  southwest,  and 
there  is  a gentle  rain.  When  the  sun 
comes  out  again  its  rays  are  milder,  the 
land  is  I’efreshed  and  briglitened,  and  al- 
most immediately  a greenish  tinge  appears 
on  plain  and  h ill-side.  At  intervals  the 
rain  continues,daily  the  landscape  isgreen- 
er  in  infinite  variety  of  shades,  which  seem 
to  sweep  over  the  hills  in  waves  of  color. 
Upon  this  carpet  of  green  by  Februaiy 
nature  begins  to  weave  an  embroidery  of 
w’ild  flowers,  white,  lavender,  golden, 
pink,  indigo,  scarlet,  changing  day  by 
day  and  every  day  more  brilliant,  and 
spreading  from  patclies  into  great  fields, 
until  dale  and  liill  and  table -land  are 
overspread  with  a refinement  and  glory 
of  color  that  ^vould  be  the  despair  of  the 
carpet- weavers  of  Daghestan. 

This,  with  the  scent  of  orange  groves 


and  tea-roses,  with  cool  nights,  snow  in 
sight  on  the  high  mountains,  an  occasion- 
al day  of  rain,  days  of  bright  sunshine, 
when  an  overcoat  is  needed  in  driving, 
must  suffice  the  sojourner  for  winter. 

He  will  be  humiliated  that  he  is  more 
sensitive  to  cold  than  the  heliotrope  or 
the  violet,  but  he  must  bear  it.  If  he  is 
looking  for  malaria,  he  must  go  to  some 
other  winter  resort.  If  he  wants  a 
“norther”  continuing  for  days,  he  must 
move  on.  If  he  is  accustomed  to  various 
insect  pests,  he  will  miss  them  here.  If 
there  comes  a day  warmer  than  usual,  it 
will  not  be  damp  or  soggy.  So  far  as  na- 
ture is  concerned  there  is  very  little  to 
grumble  at,  and  one  resource  of  the  trav- 
eller is  therefore  taken  away. 

But  is  it  interesting?  What  is  there  to 
do?  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  monotony  in  the  scenery  as  there 
is  in  the  climate.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
great  variety  in  a way  between  coast  and 
mountain,  as,  for  instance,  between  Santa 
Barbara  and  Pasadena,  and  if  the  tour- 
ist will  make  a business  of  exploring  the 
valleys  and  uplands  and  caiions  little 
visited,  he  will  not  complain  of  monot- 
ony; but  the  artist  and  the  photographer 
find  the  same  elements  repeated  in  little 
varying  combinations.  There  is  undeni- 
able repetition  in  the  succession  of  flower- 
gardens,  fruit  orchards,  alleys  of  palms 
and  peppers,  vineyards,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion about  the  villas  is  repeated  in  all 
directions.  The  Americans  have  not  the 
art  of  making  houses  or  a land  picturesque. 
The  traveller  is  enthusiastic  about  the  ex- 
quisite drives  through  these  groves  of 
fruit,  with  the  ashy  or  the  snow-covered 
hills  for  background  and  contrast,  and  he 
exclaims  at  the  pretty  cottages,  vine  and 
rose  clad,  in  their  semi-tropical  setting, 
but  if  by  chance  he  comes  upon  an  old 
adobe  or  a Mexican  ranch  house  in  the 
country,  he  has  emotions  of  a different 
sort.  There  is  little  left  of  the  old  Span- 
ish occupation,  but  the  remains  of  it  make 
tlie  romance  of  the  country,  and  appeal  to 
our  sense  of  fitness  and  beauty.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  all  such  historical  associa- 
tions will  be  preserved,  for  they  give  to 
the  traveller  that  which  our  country  gen- 
erally lacks,  and  which  is  so  largely  the 
attraction  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Instead  of 
adapting  and  modifying  the  houses  and 
homes  that  the  climate  suggests,  the  new 
American  cornel's  have  brought  here  from 
the  East  the  smartness  and  prettiness 
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of  6ur  modern  nondescript  architecture,  but  the  associations  of  art  and  liistory  are 
The  low  )iouse,  'with  recesses  and  gallery  wanting;,  arul  the  tourist  knows  }jow  large* 
ies.  built  round  an  inner  court,  or  pa-  ly  his  enjoyment  of  a vacation  in  southern 
fio,  whicii,  however  small,  would  fill  the  Ital}^  or  Sicily  or  northern  Africa  depends 
whole  interior  with  sunshine  and  the  scent  upon  these— upon  the.so  and  upon  the  as* 
of  flowers,  is  the  sort  of  dwelling  that  pects  of  human  nature  foreign  to  his  ex- 
won k1  suit  the  climate  and  the  liabit  of  perience. 

life  Ijere.  B\it  tJie  present  occn pirn's  have  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  not 
taken  no  hints  from  the  natives.  In  vih  Europe,  either  in  its  human  interest  or  in 


SCAKLKT  PASH105-VINE. 


lage  and  country  they  have  done  all  they  a certain  refinement  of  landscape  that 
can.  in  spite  of  the  maguey  and  the  cactus  comes  only  by  long  cultivation  and  the 
and  the  palm  and  the  umbrella  tree  and  occupancy  of  ages  One  advaniage  of 
the  ]ive*oak  and  the  riotous  flowers  and  foreign  travel  to  the  restless  American  is 
the  thousand  novel  forms  of  vegetation,  that  he  carrie.s  with  him  no  responsihility 
to  give  everything  a prosaic  look.  But  for  the  governinont  or  the  progress  of  the 
trhv  should  the  tourist  lind  fan  It  with  ti)is?  country  he  is  in,  and  that  lie  leaves  busi* 
The  Arnorican  likes  it,  and  he  would  not  ness  behind  him.  Whereas  in  this  new 
iiivC  the  picturesquenes.s  of  the  Spaiiisli  or  country,  which  is  Iris  own,  the  develop* 
the  Latin  races,.  inenl  of  which  is  so  interesting^  and  in 

^>i;>  far  as  climate  and  natural  beriuty  wiricli  the  opportunines  of  foruine  seem 
go  u>  make  one  contentful  in  a w inter  re-  so  iTiviliug,  he  is  eonstantl^^  tempted  ‘Ho 
3S«'>rl.  southern  California  has  unsurpa.ssed  take  a hand  in,^’  If,  Ivowever.  he  is  su- 
a t traction Sv  both  seem  to  me  to  lit  pcrior  to  lids  feve»\  atid  is  w illiiig  siinply 

verv  w'ell  the  American  temperament;  to  rest,  to  drift  along  with  the  equable 
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days,  I know  of  no  other  place  where  he 
can  be  raore  truly  contented.  Year  by 
year  the  country  becomes  more  agreeable 
for  the  traveller,  in  the  first  place,  through 
the  improvement  in  the  hotels,  and  in 
the  second,  by  better  roads.  In  the  large 
villages  and  cities  there  are  miles  of  ex- 
cellent drives,  well  sprinkled,  through  de- 
lightful avenues,  in  a park-like  country, 
where  the  eye  is  enchanted  with  color  and 
luxurious  vegetation,  and  captivated  by 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  hills,  the 
wildness  and  picturesqueness  of  which 
enhance  the  charming  cultivation  of  the 
orchards  and  gardens.  And  no  country 
is  more  agreeable  for  riding  and  driving, 
for  even  at  mid-day,  in  the  direct  sun 
rays,  there  is  almost  everywhere  a re- 
freshing breeze,  and  one  rides  or  drives 
or  walks  with  little  sense  of  fatigue.  The 
horses  ai’e  uniformly  excellent,  either  in 
the  carriage  or  under  the  saddle.  I am 
sure  they  are  remarkable  in  speed,  en- 
durance, and  ease  of  motion.  If  the  vis- 
iting season  had  no  other  attraction,  the 
horses  would  make  it  distinguished. 

A great  many  people  like  to  spend 
months  in  a comfortable  hotel,  lounging 
on  the  piazzas,  playing  lawn-tennis,  tak- 
ing a morning  ride  or  afternoon  drive, 
making  an  occasional  picnic  excursion  up 
some  mountain  cafion,  getting  up  cha- 
rades, playing  at  private  theatricals,  dan- 
cing, flirting,  floating  along  with  more  or 
less  sentiment  and  only  the  weariness 
that  comes  when  there  are  no  duties. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  where  all  these 
things  can  be  done,  and  with  no  sort  of 
anxiety  about  the  weather  from  week  to 
week,  and  with  the  added  advantage  that 
the  w'omen  and  children  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  But  for  those  who  And  such 
a life  monotonous  there  are  other  re- 
sources. There  is  very  good  fishing  in 
the  clear  streams  in  the  foot-hills,  hunt- 
ing in  the  mountains  for  large  game  still 
worthy  of  the  steadiest  nerves,  and  good 
bird  - shooting  everywhere.  There  are 
mountains  to  climb,  cafLons  to  explore, 
lovely  valleys  in  the  recesses  of  the  hills 
to  be  discovered — in  short,  one  disposed 
to  activity  and  not  afraid  of  roughing  it 
could  occupy  him.self  most  agreeably  and 
healthfully  in  the  wild  parts  of  San  Ber- 
nardino and  San  Diego  counties;  he  may 
even  still  start  a grizzly  in  the  Sierra  Ma- 
dre  range  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Hunt- 
ing and  exploring  in  the  mountains,  rid- 
ing over  the  mesas,  which  are  green  from 


the  winter  rains  and  gay  with  a thousand 
delicate  grasses  and  flowering  plants,  is 
manly  occupation  to  suit  the  most  robust 
and  adventurous.  Those  who  saunter  in 
the  trim  gardens,  or  fly  from  one  hotel 
parlor  to  the  other,  do  not  see  the  best  of 
southern  California  in  the  winter. 

But  the  distinction  of  this  coast,  and 
that  which  will  forever  make  it  attractive 
at  the  season  when  the  North  Atlantic  is 
forbidding,  is  that  the  ocean-side  is  as 
equable,  as  delightful,  in  winter  as  in 
summer.  Its  sea-side  places  are  truly  all- 
the-year-round  resorts.  In  subsequent  pa- 
pei's  I shall  speak  in  detail  of  different 
places  as  to  climate  and  development  and 
peculiarities  of  production.  I will  now 
only  give  a general  idea  of  southern  Cal- 
ifornia as  a wintering  place.  Even  as 
far  north  as  Monterey,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  the  famous  Hotel  del 
Monte,  with  its  magnificent  park  of  pines 
and  live-oaks,  and  exquisite  flower-gar- 
dens underneath  the  trees,  is  remarkable 
for  its  steadiness  of  temperature.  I could 
see  little  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  June  and  of  February.  The  dif- 
ference is  of  €001*80  greatest  at  night. 
The  maximum  the  year  through  ranges 
from  about  65®  to  about  80®,  and  the  min- 
imum from  about  35®  to  about  58®,  though 
there  are  days  when  the  thermometer 
goes  above  90®,  and  nights  when  it  falls 
below  30®. 

To  those  who  prefer  the  immediate 
ocean  air  to  that  air  as  modified  by  such 
valleys  as  the  San  Gabriel  and  the  Santa 
Ana,  the  coast  offers  a variety  of  choice 
in  different  combinations  of  sea  and 
mountain  climate  all  along  the  southern 
sunny  exposure  from  Santa  Barbara  to  San 
Diego.  In  Santa  Barbara  County  the  Santa 
Inez  range  of  mountains  runs  westwai*d 
to  meet  the  Pacific  at  Point  Conception. 
South  of  this  noble  range  are  a number 
of  little  valleys  opening  to  the  sea,  and 
in  one  of  these,  with  a harbor  and  sloping 
upland  and  canon  of  its  own,  lies  Santa 
Barbara,  looking  southward  toward  the 
sunny  islands  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa 
Cruz.  Above  it  is  the  Mission  Cafion,  at 
the  entrance  of  w’hich  is  the  best* preserved 
of  the  old  Franciscan  missions.  There  is 
a suiierb  drive  eastward  along  the  long 
and  curving  sea-beach  of  four  miles  to 
the  canon  of  Monticito,  which  is  rather  a 
series  of  nooks  and  terraces,  of  lovely 
places  and  gardens,  of  plantations  of  or- 
anges and  figs,  rising  up  to  the  base  of  the 
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gray  mountains.  The  long  line  of  the 
Santa  Inez  suggests  the  promontory  of 
Sorrento,  and  a view  from  the  opposite 
rocky  point,  which  encloses  the  harbor  on 
the  west,  by  the  help  of  cypresses  which 
look  like  stone-pines,  recalls  many  an 
Italian  coast  scene,  and  in  situation  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  The  whole  aspect  is  for- 
eign, enchanting,  and  the  semi-tropical 
fruits  and  vines  and  flowers,  with  a gold- 
en atmosphere  poured  over  all,  irresisti- 
bly take  the  mind  to  scenes  of  Italian  ro- 
mance. There  is  still  a little  Spanish 
flavor  left  in  the  town,  in  a few  old 
houses,  in  names  and  families  historic, 
and  in  the  life  without  hurry  or  appre- 
hension. There  is  a delightful  com- 
mingling here  of  sea  and  mountain  air, 
and  in  a hundred  fertile  nooks  in  the 
hills  one  in  the  most  delicate  health  may 
be  sheltered  from  eve^y  harsh  wind.  I 
think  no  one  ever  leaves  Santa  Barbara 
without  a desire  to  return  to  it. 

Further  down  the  coast,  only  eighteen 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  a sort  of  Co- 
ney Island  resort  of  that  thriving  city,  is 
Santa  Monica.  Its  hotel  stands  on  a high 
bluff  in  a lovely  bend  of  the  coast.  It  is 
popular  in  summer  as  well  as  winter,  as 
the  number  of  cottages  attest,  and  it  was 
chosen  by  the  directors  of  the  National 
Soldiers’  Home  as  the  site  of  the  Home  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  There  the  veterans,  in 
a commodious  building,  dream  away  their 
lives  most  contentedly,  and  can  fancy 
that  they  hear  the  distant  thunder  of 
guns  in  tlie  pounding  of  the  surf. 

At  about  the  same  distance  from  Los 
Angeles,  southward,  above  Point  Vincent, 
is  Redondo  Beach,  a new  resort,  w'hich, 
from  its  natural  beauty  and  extensive  im- 
provements, promises  to  be  a delightful 
place  of  sojourn  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Tiie  mountainous,  embracing  arms  of  the 
bay  are  exquisite  in  contour  and  color, 
and  the  beach  is  very  fine.  Tlie  hotel  is 
perfectly  comfortable — indeed,  uncommon- 
ly attractive — and  the  extensive  planting 
of  ti'ces,  palms,  and  shrubs,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers,  will  change  the  place  in 
a year  or  two  into  a scene  of  green  and 
floral  loveliness  ; in  tliis  region  two  years, 
such  is  the  rapid  growtli,  suffices  to  trans- 
form a desert  into  a park  or  garden.  On 
the  hills,  at  a little  distance  from  tlie  beach 
and  pier,  are  the  buildings  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua, which  holds  a local  summer  ses- 
sion here.  The  Chautauqua  people,  the 
country  over,  seem  to  have,  in  selecting 


sightly  and  agreeable  sites  for  their  tem- 
ples of  education  and  amusement,  as  good 
judgment  as  the  old  monks  had  in  plant- 
ing their  monasteries  and  missions. 

If  one  desires  a thoroughly  insular 
climate,  he  may  cross  to  the  picturesque 
island  of  Santa  Catalina.  All  along  the 
coast  flowers  bloom  in  the  winter  months, 
and  the  ornamental  semi-tropical  plants 
thrive ; and  there  are  many  striking 
headlands  and  pretty  bays  and  gentle 
seawai’d  slopes  which  are  already  occu- 
pied by  villages,  and  attract  visitors 
who  would  practise  economy.  The  hills 
frequently  come  close  to  the  shore,  form- 
ing those  valleys  in  which  the  Cali- 
fornians of  the  pastoral  period  placed 
their  ranch  houses.  At  San  Juan  Capris- 
trano  the  fathers  had  one  of  their  most 
flourishing  missions,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  the  most  picturesque  the  traveller 
will  find.  It  is  altogether  a genial,  at- 
tractive coast,  and  if  the  tourist  does  not 
prefer  an  inland  situation,  like  the  Hotel 
Raymond  (which  scarcely  has  a rival 
anywhere  in  its  lovely  surroundings),  he 
will  keep  on  down  the  coast  to  San  Diego. 

The  transition  from  the  well-planted 
counties  of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  is 
not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  eye.  One 
misses  the  trees.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  coast  about  San  Diego  is  bare  in 
comparison.  This  simply  means  that  the 
southern  county  is  behind  the  others  in 
development.  Nestled  among  the  hills 
there  are  live-oaks  and  sycamores;  and 
of  course  at  National  City  and  below,  in 
El  Cajon  and  the  valley  of  the  Sweet- 
water, there  are  extensive  plantations  of 
oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  vines,  but  the 
San  Diego  region  generally  lies  in  the  sun 
shadeless.  I have  a personal  theory  that 
much  vegetation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
best  atmosphere  for  the  human  being. 
The  air  is  nowhere  else  so  agreeable  to 
me  as  it  is  in  a barren  New-Mexican  or 
Arizona  desert  at  the  proper  elevation. 
I do  not  know  whether  the  San  Diego 
climate  would  be  injured  if  the  hills  were 
covei’ed  with  forests  and  the  valleys  were 
all  in  the  highest  and  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  theory  is  that  the  inter- 
aclion  of  the  desert  and  ocean  winds  will 
always  keep  it  Jis  it  is,  whatever  man 
may  do.  I can  only  say  that,  as  it  is,  I 
doubt  if  it  lias  its  equal  the  year  round 
for  agreeableness  and  healthfulness  in 
our  Union  ; and  it  is  the  testimony  of 
those  whose  experience  of  the  best  Medi- 
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terranean  climate  is  more  extended  and 
much  longer  continued  than  mine,  that 
it  is  superior  to  any  on  that  enclosed  sea. 
About  this  great  harbor,  whose  outer 
beach  has  an  extent  of  twenty-five  miles, 
whose  inland  circuit  of  mountains  must 
be  over  fifty  miles,  there  are  great  varie- 
ties of  temperature,  of  shelter  and  ex- 
posure, minute  subdivisions  of  climate, 
whose  personal  fitness  can  only  be  attest- 
ed by  experience.  There  is  a great  dif- 
ference, for  instance,  between  the  quality 
of  the  climate  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Florence  Hotel,  San  Diego,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Heights  on  the  mesa  above  the 
town,  and  that  on  the  long  Coronado 
Beach  which  protects  the  inner  harbor 
from  the  ocean  surf.  The  latter,  practi- 
cally surrounded  by  water,  has  a true 
marine  climate,  but  a peculiar  and  dry 
marine  climate,  as  tonic  in  its  effect  as 
that  of  Capri,  and,  I believe,  with  fewer 
harsh  days  in  the  winter  season.  I wish 
to  speak  with  entire  frankness  about  this 
situation,  for  I am  sure  that  what  so  much 
pleases  me  will  suit  a great  number  of 
people,  who  will  thank  me  for  not  being 
reserved.  Doubtless  it  will  not  suit  hun- 
dreds of  people  as  well  as  some  other 
localities  in  southern  California,  but  I 
found  no  other  place  where  I had  the 
feeling  of  absolute  content  and  willing- 
ness to  stay  on  indefinitely.  There  is  a 
geniality  about  it  for  which  the  thermom- 
eter does  not  account,  a charm  which  it 
is  difficult  to  explain.  Much  of  the  agree- 
ability  is  due  to  artificial  conditions,  but 
the  climate  man  has  not  made  nor  marred. 

The  Coronado  Beach  is  about  twelve 
miles  long.  A narrow  sand  promontory, 
running  northward  from  the  main-land, 
rises  to  the  Heights,  then  broadens  into  a 
table-land,  which  seems  to  be  an  island, 
and  measures  about  a mile  and  a half 
each  way;  this  is  called  South  Beach, 
and  is  connected  by  another  spit  of  sand 
with  alike  area  called  North  Beach,  which 
forms,  with  Point  Loma,  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor.  The  North  Beach,  covered 
partly  wdth  cliaparral  and  broad  fields  of 
barley,  is  alive  with  quail,  and  is  a favor- 
ite coui*sing-ground  for  nibbits.  The  soil, 
which  appeal’s  uninviting,  is  w^ith  water 
uncommonly  fertile,  being  a mixture  of 
loam,  disintegrated  granite,  and  decom- 
posed shells,  and  especially  adapted  to 
flowers,  rare  tropical  trees,  fruits,  and 
flowering  shrubs  of  all  countries. 

The  development  is  on  the  South  Beacli, 


which  was  in  January,  1887,  nothing  but 
a waste  of  sand  and  chaparral.  I doubt 
if  the  world  can  show  a like  transforma- 
tion in  so  short  a time.  I saw  it  in  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year,  when  all  the  beauty, 
except  that  of  ocean,  sky,  and  atmosphere, 
was  still  to  be  imagined.  It  is  now  as  if 
the  wand  of  the  magician  had  touched  it. 
In  the  first  place,  abundance  of  water  vras 
brought  over  by  a submarine  conduit, 
and  later  from  the  extraordinary  Coro- 
nado Springs  (excellent  soft  water  for 
drinking  and  bathing,  and  wdth  a recog- 
nized medicinal  value),  and  with  these 
streams  the  beach  began  to  bloom  like  a 
tropical  garden.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
trees  have  attained  a remarkable  growth 
in  three  years.  The  nursery  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  botanical  and  flower  gar- 
dens in  the  country;  palms  and  hedges 
of  Monterey  cypress  and  marguerites  line 
the  avenues.  There  are  parks  and  gardens 
of  rarest  flowers  and  shrubs,  whose  brill- 
iant color  produces  the  same  excitement 
in  the  mind  as  strains  of  martial  music. 
A railway  traverses  the  beach  for  a mile 
from  the  ferry  to  the  hotel.  There  are 
hundreds  of  cottages  with  their  gardens 
scattered  over  the  surface ; there  is  a race- 
tmck,  a museum,  an  ostrich  farm,  a laby- 
rinth, good  roads  for  driving,  and  a dozen 
other  attractions  for  the  idle  or  the  in- 
quisitive. 

The  hotel  stands  upon  the  south  front 
of  the  beach  and  near  the  sea,  above  which 
it  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  give  a flne 
prospect.  The  sound  of  the  beating  surf 
is  perpetual  there.  At  low  tide  there  is 
a splendid  driving  beach  miles  in  extent, 
and  though  the  slope  is  abrupt,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  bathing  is  good,  with  a little 
care  in  regard  to  the  undertow.  But 
there  is  a safe  natatorium  on  the  harbor 
side  close  to  the  hotel.  The  stranger, 
when  he  first  comes  upon  this  novel  ho- 
tel and  this  marvellous  scene  of  natural 
and  created  beauty,  is  apt  to  exhaust  his 
superlatives.  I hesitate  to  attempt  to  de- 
.^ci’ibe  this  hotel — this  airy  and  picturesque 
and  half-biziirre  W'ooden  creation  of  the 
architect.  Taking  it  and  its  situation  to- 
gether, I know’  nothing  else  in  the  world 
with  wdiich  to  compare  it,  and  I have 
never  seen  any  other  wdiich  so  surprised 
at  first,  that  so  improved  on  a two  w’eeks’ 
acquaintance,  and  that  has  left  in  the 
mind  an  impression  so  entirely  agreeable. 
It  covers  about  four  and  a half  acres  of 
ground,  including  an  inner  court  of  about 
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the  place  will  not  suit  those  whose  highest 
idea  of  winter  enjoyment  is  tobogganing 
and  ail  ice  palace,  iior  those  who  revel  in 
the  steam  and  languor  of  a tropical  isl- 
and. But  for  a person  whose  desires  are 
moderate,  whose  tastes  are  temperate,  wlio 
is  willing  for  once  to  be  good-humored  and 
content  in  equable  conditions,  I should 
commend  Coronado  Beach  and  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado,  if  I had  not  long  ago  learned 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  commend  to  any  human 
being  a climate  or  a doctor. 

But  you  can  take  your  choice.  It  lies 
there,  our  Mediterranean  region,  on  a 
blue  ocean,  protected  by  barriers  of  gran- 
ite from  the  Northern  influences,  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  plain,  canon,  hills,  valleys, 
sea-coast ; our  New  Italy  without  malaria, 
and  with  every  sort  of  fruit  which  we  de- 
sire (except  the  tropical),  which  will  be 
grown  in  perfection  when  our  knowledge 
equals  our  ambition;  and  if  you  cannot 
find  a winter  home  there  or  pass  some 
contented  weeks  in  the  months  of  North- 
ern inclemency,  you  are  weighing  social 
advanUiges  against  those  of  the  least  ob- 
jectionable climate  within  the  Union.  It 
is  not  yet  proved  that  this  equability  and 
the  daily  out-door  life  possible  there  will 
change  character,  but  they  are  likely  to 
improve  the  disposition  and  soften  the 
asperities  of  common  life.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  a land  where  from  November  to 
April  one  has  not  to  make  a continual 
fight  with  the  elements  to  keep  alive. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  land  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  equable  climate  will  have 
the  effect  that  other  lands  of  a southern 
as|>ect  have  upon  temperament  and  habits. 
It  is  feared  that  Northern-bred  people,  who 
are  guided  by  the  necessity  of  making 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  will  not  make 
hay  at  all  in  a land  where  the  sun  always 
shines.  It  is  thought  that  unless  people 
are  spurred  on  incessantly  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  changing  seasons  they  will  lose 
energy,  and  fall  into  an  idle  floating  along 
with  gracious  nature.  Will  not  one  sink 
into  a comfortable  and  easy  procrastina- 
tion if  he  lias  a whole  year  in  which  to 
perform  the  labor  of  three  months?  Will 
southern  California  be  an  exception  to 
those  lands  of  equable  climate  and  ex- 
traordinary fertility  where  every  effort  is 
postponed  till  “to-morrow”? 

I wish  there  might  be  something  solid 
in  this  expectation ; that  this  may  be  a 
region  where  the  restless  American  will 
lose  something  of  his  hurry  and  petty. 


feverish  ambition.  Partially  it  may  be 
so.  He  will  take,  he  is  already  taking, 
something  of  the  tone  of  the  climate  and 
of  the  old  Spanish  occupation.  But  the 
race  instinct  of  thrift  and  of  “ getting  on  ” 
will  not  wear  out  in  many  generations. 
Besides,  the  condition  of  living  at  all  in 
southern  California  in  comfort,  and  with 
the  social  life  indispensable  to  our  peo- 
ple, demands  labor,  not  exhausting  and 
killing,  but  still  incessant — demands  in- 
dustry. A land  that  will  not  yield  satis- 
factorily without  irrigation,  and  whose 
best-paying  produce  requires  intelligent 
as  well  as  careful  husbandry,  will  never 
be  an  idle  land.  Egypt,  with  all  its 
doles farniente^  was  never  an  idle  land 
for  the  laborer. 

It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  no 
more  energy  will  be  developed  or  encour- 
aged than  is  needed  for  the  daily  tasks, 
and  these  tasks  being  lighter  than  else- 
where, and  capable  of  being  postponed, 
that  there  will  be  less  stress  and  strain  in 
the  daily  life.  Although  the  climate  of 
southern  California  is  not  enervating,  in 
fact  is  stimulating  to  the  new-comer,  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  monotony  of  good 
weather,  of  the  sight  of  perpetual  bloom 
and  color  in  orchards  and  gardens,  will 
take  away  nervousness  and  produce  a cer- 
tain placidity,  which  might  be  taken  for 
laziness  by  a Northern  observer.  It  may 
be  that  engagements  will  not  be  kept  with 
desired  punctuality,  under  the  impression 
that  the  enjoyment  of  life  does  not  de- 
pend upon  exact  response  to  the  second- 
hand of  a watch;  and  it  is  not  unplea- 
sant to  think  that  there  is  a comer  of  the 
Union  where  there  will  be  a little  more 
leisure,  a little  more  of  serene  waiting 
on  Providence,  an  abatement  of  the  rest- 
less rush  and  haste  of  our  usual  life.  Tlie 
waves  of  population  have  been  rolling 
westward  for  a long  time,  and  now,  break- 
ing over  the  mountains,  they  flow  over 
Pacific  slopes  and  along  the  warm  and  in- 
viting seas.  Is  it  altogether  an  unpleas- 
ing thought  that  the  conditions  of  life 
will  be  somewhat  easier  there,  that  there 
will  be  some  physical  repose,  the  race 
having  reached  the  sunset  of  the  conti- 
nent, comparable  to  the  desirable  placidity 
of  life  called  the  sunset  of  old  age?  This 
may  be  altogether  fanciful,  but  I liave 
sometimes  felt,  in  the  sutiiiy  moderation 
of  nature  there,  that  this  land  might 
offer  for  thousands  at  least  a winter  of 
content. 
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I. 

THE  PARSON’S  MAGIC  FLUTE. 

ON  one  of  the  dim  walls  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
there  hangs,  framed  in  thin  black  wood, 
an  old  rectangular  slab  of  marble.  A 
legend  sets  forth  that  the  tablet  is  in 
memory  of  the  Reverend  James  Moore, 
first  minister  of  Christ  Church  and  Presi- 
dent of  Transylvania  University,  who  de- 
parted this  life  in  the  year  1814,  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine.  Just  beneath  runs  the 
brief  record  that  he  was  learned,  liberal, 
amiable,  and  pious. 

Save  this  concise  but  not  unsatisfac- 
tory summary,  little  is  now  known  touch- 
ing the  reverend  gentleman.  A search 
through  other  sources  of  information 
does,  indeed,  result  in  reclaiming  certain 
facts.  Thus  it  appears  that  he  was  a Vir- 
ginian, and  that  he  came  to  Lexington 
in  the  year  1792 — when  Kentucky  ceased 
to  be  a county  of  Virginia  and  became  a 
State. 

Virginia  Episcopalians  there  were  in 
and  around  the  little  wooden  town;  but 
so  rampant  was  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  infiuence  of  French 
infidelity  that  a celebrated  local  historian, 
who  knew  thoroughly  the  society  of  the 
place,  though  writing  of  it  long  afterward, 
declared  that  about  the  last  thing  it  would 
have  been  thought  possible  to  establish 
there  was  an  Episcopal  church. 

Not  so  thought  James.  He  beat  the 
canebrakes  and  scoured  the  buffalo  trails 
for  his  Virginia  Episcopalians,  huddled 
them  into  a dilapidated  little  frame  house 
on  the  site  of  the  present  building,  and 
there  fired  so  deadly  a volley  of  sermons 
at  them  free  of  charge  that  they  all  be- 
came living  Christians.  Indeed,  he  fired 
so  long  and  so  well  that,  several  years 
later  — under  favor  of  Heaven  and 
through  the  success  of  a lottery  with  a 
one-thousand-dollar  prize  and  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  blanks — there  was 
built  and  furnished  a small  brick  church, 
over  which  he  was  regularly  called  to 
otficiate  twice  a month,  at  a salary  of  two 
hundred  dollars  a year. 

Here  authentic  history  ends,  except  for 
the  additional  fact  that  in  the  university 
he  sat  in  the  chair  of  logic,  metaphysics, 


moral  philosophy,  and  belles-lettres.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  he  had  beautiful  man- 
nei*s. 

And  yet  the  best  that  may  be  related 
of  him  is  not  told  in  the  books;  and  it  is 
only  when  we  have  allowed  the  dust  to 
settle  once  more  upon  the  dead  authentic 
histories,  and  have  peered  deep  into  the 
mists  of  oral  tradition,  that  the  parson  is 
discovered  standing  there  as  he  may  have 
been  in  spirit  and  the  flesh,  but  muffled 
and  ghost-like,  as  a figure  seen  through  a 
dense  fog. 

A tall,  thinnish  man,  with  silky  pale 
brown  hair,  worn  long  and  put  back  be- 
hind his  ears,  the  high  tops  of  which  bent 
forward  a little  under  the  weight,  and 
thus  took  on  the  most  remarkable  air  of 
paying  incessant  attention  to  everybody 
and  everything;  set  far  out  in  front  of 
these  ears,  as  though  it  did  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed  by  what  was  heai*d,  a white, 
wind-splitting  face,  calm,  beardless,  and 
seeming  never  to  have  been  cold,  or  to 
have  dropped  the  kindly  dew  of  pei*spira- 
tion  ; under  the  serene  peak  of  this  fore- 
head a pair  of  large  gray  eyes,  patient  and 
dreamy,  being  habitually  turned  inward 
upon  a mind  toiling  with  hard  abstrac- 
tions; having  within  him  a conscience 
burning  always  like  a planet;  a bachelor 
— being  a logician;  therefore  sweet-tem- 
pered, never  having  sipped  the  sour  cup 
of  experience;  gazing  covertly  at  woman- 
kind from  behind  the  delicate  weil  of  un- 
familiarity that  lends  enchantment ; being 
a bachelor  and  a bookworm,  therefore  al- 
ready old  at  forty,  and  a little  run  down 
in  his  toilets,  a little  frayed  out  at  the 
elbows  and  the  knees,  a little  seamy  along 
the  back,  a little  deficient  at  the  heels; 
in  pocket  poor  always,  and  always  the 
poorer  because  of  a spendthrift  habit  in 
the  matter  of  secret  charities;  kneeling 
down  by  his  small  hard  bed  every  morn- 
ing and  praying  that  during  the  day  his 
logical  faculty  might  discharge  its  func- 
tion morally,  and  that  his  moral  faculty 
might  discharge  its  function  logically, 
and  that  over  all  the  operations  of  all  his 
other  faculties  he  might  find  heavenly 
grace  to  exercise  both  a logical  and  a 
moral  control;  at  night  kneeling  down 
again  to  ask  forgiveness  that,  despite  his 
prayer  of  the  morning,  one  or  more  of 
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xvm  xms 

Auid  4f<tod  ui^hi;  Mud  rm><KHfg  the  - 

hM  houiW.piOilUterJ  /i  ' ’ A^Sll 

v^herevhh’vthH  ^ the  ft/tig  'i<  \^\:  ^ . ' 

out lOwArdihAiheiirHh; hiAd  - 

oo  toASlteidfeA  liidH  Ktithhi  ih).-i.  th^  ; y'i 


Tj  Us:  w uto  W ^pi^atOi'iC 


A rVi>Tt^,  1 if hd  u|  l,h  e M 
iiiid  ''Wf*.>|t.-1‘»^  -lAxl,  ■!  ', 

A few  ifOpiiU'k  Iktff] 
ItM.'k  plOjiiito  ey«!-  ui 
yentilu(»op,  h‘ 

hrgft  op  d)> 

oul;dpd.  ItdtitiP' lire  \o- 


, ti jd  y k:  ■■  hAng  d 

s ktoiduwy  • . 

■ Ih^ht;  xvhhi^;  wmvy 

• fure, -/pow  V : 

: ' AA^tuito-  ' ■'•Wohoor- 

/ dVuihl’.  h.^y  • Iv; 

fisuiil  i>mV  • 

p 

» • V-i ' 

ill?*  hui'TfiU'e:  0 

- ' ■■:* 

r\;- 

Are  xyhA-'h'y^^'  ^thA;;.' 

;r  ’ . '.'  ' ■'.'  A ''■  .'.  '1  !>■  •■ , >••  . ■ • ' '•. 
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J ike  H ^\np  in  a fttoroi,  and  his  usiiMlly 
gray  w I'olletl  up 

toward  Setitirueatiil  pi-iy 

i tSfrf>at iotiv  A vd  how  btj  pJayii^il  thal  V Vr- 
grill  13.  reel  * Not  oxrce,  but  over  auil 
atid  fasti^fr  ahd  fakstex",  btitil  th^ 
ferried  to  get  toto  lUe  particle^  of  h;§ 
fk't 

ho  'ivatl  fmii^hed  m0ch^d-  t^s- 


wetti  Tv^5^'  iii^r<vh6yis  pans^ 

utm.^  ^trfStrt  With  a r${>i  niii  i ig- 
Pitt  tt  iiom?.  ^i>vd  p^uyed  Uj  icfcfe 
eai^bujg  tl>e  of  tbo 

dto  , the  widr 

J^5^cSpOrk*^k; 

tJ hgr  |h to  tb e 
the.  rhohi^^  did 

dAiU^e  lOJiii  iAUl, 

davV:i>'  TUeh  tlu5  began 

* ‘Fisher’s  Hviipftpil><^V''  aiid  the  wrIow^  still  to  jilay , aod  to  tread  tlie 
ria  s jmpat h y , agdiust:  h e r w i lb  g tho;  Wis  ateut  the  rooip ^ IhiH'.  ; aiid  i h^ V 

♦*  Dnl  yoo  C'ver.  ^evi  tl»«  iiigb  but^  the  iUli^ 

’i'titli  WO'WtyiV^to^^^  AhovyJ, 

':•:  \ . - V-v'  'W^  ill 

' fi«r  i'Q' i»rixr /Year- '.•:='m! I -X '!■■,  ■ :•■-  ' ■ •■■■■  v ■•■•••:■ -Ati  ■'- O a '■■•,■'•/  '■■■'r/  i 

hujif  sam  Af'setiso  hy-r  feiU' 

'? He%  bewitched/’  .jsaid  old  ; 

O’emKHrig  aud^^i^k  with  im*or^ 

■"By  the  widow  was  in  the  of  this  pej^ 

Oidigh’nhtlj^vl^ying  a heaty  harvd  Al"’  ^ WmX  thtir  air 

seoW^  ^ho>;>ld^L  ^ ■:  ::  /i'l  [:■•:{' whhdruwh  frotlti  hii’a  in  a i^tber 

IJy’  iim ’flutes,*'  replietl  Arsenu^  :t|rdr<?  v^ihguistr  A pbor  )ad  liobbliiigdii  a 

foarfhJiy  / . ; : ::  . • !' / cmuteh  hiade  hi^  uppeaiauyev  \tk  ihe. 

At  lefigfh  the  pardon,  as  if  in  for  it^  be)ow^  aiid  itipidly  blit  iiriadlyM^vl:hbg 

and  po>^*ssed  to  go  all  leiigtliA  jhnipt'd  hHusolf  along  to  th^ij  wido'v  Sporlwi;^ 
/rOin  Jiisi  x^bSir^;  la^  flute  on  the  table,  dodiv  There  he  paused  a rncniiehL  if 

aucl  V jiiddeh  co/|‘ner  of  thu  OTyrctime  by  uiot'Lfleatioti^  but  Jitiutiy 

room,  Xirw  ht?  kepA  , loekrii  a khoultoi . Hk  so nimmis  Tiot  bexn^ 

lar|^  liair  over  which  sWi^rcd,  ho-  presently:  kob<d<;ed^  ^h*olr^ 

iu^)g^a■/feok4h;g-^g1a^/■;/^FQ  dohdly.  . ■ ' ■■:/: 

the  twiy  Hijit!"  .^ayd  thi?  a 


wrrn  thkiu  ofiAus  xtoKE  rp^^ 


ticne^  perJiaps  ins  graodfaHier  Poe/',  orunsno  ’ 

breeches,  see  the  poi&io"- h»H. 

low  >»hcR^s,  laces  at  y^h^>  hCtifocly  ;indiW  -;  * n • 

til  rout  Nand  dowjv/'hm  Atoso  And  not  At 

mukt;  ihe  df'ess'  yomideto^  be  ha?biM/tui^  iyidovy, 

lied  :a  bluy  W l^pii  ainju wd^  /Alky  / ihg  h:t*  a MinhvUi. *:' ; ; s&K'  ylt>5>T'd  t 

h:xir^  :i^(t^ppi1^j^^  .^iti}y'/ptnA■:^;a^Um^  ':'  ^./;-::://A’ ;/• -A: ^ : 

the  iaido,  lie  seized  the  flute,  aiutl  With  A-  An/csprt-sjsitui  ot  d*:‘s*nair  Aa^np  inb'»  I 


h^ddkwhief  'fxw  hfs 

pwket , dashed  At  \ / 

■ V ,;A0rPs5r/ 

5 •:  incise  ^ hit 

i aUitutfev  begHo  . : 

And 

hi^  wot  At  tto 

Anti  when  hi^  fin  ishi^l 

th^  TbpAv^  he 

■ Avindihg  bowings  in 

riHng  and  glid- 

d:-/-’.  •" 

ivrt' 

ing;  but  tsl?  the  tuh^  diig 

And; 

;/ht?r/fen^-deiirJrfe 

^ AViid  won ) d h a ve  th 

[pnAidY  in 

himt*’  Afsetisc  her  1 

rbiU'  »^hahged^ 

peaf\»  and  tiien 

hb  did ■ reBppieai'j  < iot  in 

: bulf^hihg^  ppbp  ihg  a 

the  ^o(te  ^dPthe 

s,  hta  weariag  the  fell. 

^uriaiii.  ‘‘AVhut  do  y*! 

pt ^ Xitgif 

mi  letn 3 u of  b>i  older 

; Tfe  lioy  wheeled  A< 

id  |ir»>l»^  i ‘ '. 

‘ iht'  fediivy,  ^^iiarply ,.  ';' 

t'f  e'j^^hvtv  , 

.;/  ihg  im.  u . MjnhvUi.  *:' ; ..;  Aih 

tiin 
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boy  "i?  fac^i  and  for  if  tii^^ht  be  still  worb  hfe  bair  it)  tlie  for^ot- 

weakuii^jv;  itovvii  <01  x|iieue^  aud  li  may  baye  been  y(iis  fact 

but  gdt  that  gave  liiin  siicb  au  air  liF;  lamW 

The  bij<  nv  nieekuess  Tlitj  >vu*d0\y 

treathig  6gt4r^fV^»!t*ib^  by*  the>;  qnestiouK,  for  there ; 

luoyemea  ts'  of  ’ibef  .Wlienee  btid ' >vhich  beM  f una  i liarj  ty  at  a <11  rfatiee ; bui 

he  that  airdf  ebh^r^  ; ; althinigti  he  aih  with  uhtii^Ufll  h 

te^y  S Oiat  ’;'  .,;  / perbaiiH:^^  ou  awouut  of  staki  uhu?ual 

. eKHSe^he  did  not  lifi  in?! 

’ and  lb:ai3ked  her  fo^  ail 

•■  ' ■ . : • ■■./:  d gra til iide  that  vyks:,\^hgular]y 

- :r;‘4H' >rghl  be  did 

day  bd  ng 

■ ^ |:#rl:y  iu 

' c 'i  ,vr  gf^'^  liandeji  to  Xh«^  '^vidOw  a 

^ E'  ' tinned  a 

M ) M fw'  1 ' ^ 

jtjf  1r  ^ PIf If ’ l^^trkness 

■ ^ . H-^V'‘rMoVa,;,,; 

^ . /ahdtlwt>ynV'»efe^ 

■k'mutv-wHtl) 

' I ' ■ uu.»i?ua}  j>roceetliwgs.  ^ *- 

. . / e - ' -yVi"'  Kut  hmg  after wtml; they 

//  ' hiin 

'•  ■■■  ,,';^:■X>a^^^4.^•:••;^^^ 

, . ■ ''•'  ' /*}'  ')t'v^'  ' '^  ,.  ■ , :v>:' ' 'v.r::''^  ’boy^';,' 

ryHe  loii^i  , ‘ ;'*'A  yMm  !'^  iou 

*'‘"}le:  iiiwst  fc  yruU  liu>/'  itnd.  the  ttt'O' 

(ff  Wr  bvuilv  . > j Uy.fnicl  h^<  ^4^*  prii;*^in*  ihe  virK 

life ' 

■!f>d'  i^jhii^ktwyfe  ■iu;%to;vftpr^  moUr^  :^^idrfti. 

tU^rifUie^kfekt  :iiy-  had 

uhiie^  ih  hek  a)jd’ • 

■■  taki  ' te'  't-h  rtiid  - . > h •'*■-■'  lis^tii|k: ■ '..  . :0::*)- ' A-  -liS'tl  afely e h fe  feiea^ ' ' 

p0<^,t^;,tti>4  Ai-itif  .1^  ^ 

pvU'Pt' AUd  r'ihevotlfer;  talco • his ' 

When  he  citnie  do^vA) . tp  ^'UpiK^r  U/At  ; fl  u to  fron*  the  f ahlfe  lie  around  it  pieec 
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da^^\i  n^l; . 

liOti iigf^  nny  \>rt£^  4ld  be 
rpuc5\Sii)N,iuv^^CT 

^*ab  vv^^viyi.  iniit 

Uiffl 

ua  jdif  i3(f  xjomple^ie 
'Mr  by  A liptdf  of 
kof  cJi«K#gt?iI 

■ ji,^;  ■;ian'a;',  ,|jas$wl ' Wk  .'•i^-:  'berabie/  ,i:4'^>)tt  "■ 

iii«  S ve  reoiuiti  bt  If 

^riik  ;■  Fov  'MoaUiK  Iii^ 
i^<*ii]i^j.  lfmft  u ; lb  teui}|  J^oqt^ied  M ^ 
by  t}k^  mUBfq  ar  tlie 

lb  bed  hCmgry 
fasJeti  i«i-^  ba  qureted^  fib  lliM 
htpa^QlV  after  lioia's  o/  wailitigr  aiid  tqkM 
f niT,  bif4  beivl  Hi  suffered  lb  : -e6q^ 
liiea  in  jfill  tlimgj^  ilb  il^ed 
li k €?  ^5*  bq:  Syd^.^:8tibWd  iuinsv; if  eteei: 

1 j as  a-  j^j^soBL: 

C^rc^irtly:  fie  lyut  ^ f 

the  ls^v?»  i^onieii 

■ tr;e?.  fruaXi; 

' diem  .JbPg;  «4>d ' 
of  i:be  drotii 

do)$tj;  lionx|:  ibe  ilui^  a.n<ti^ 

It  Miy  o\ii^  5*>liOuid  ^iive  to  ierfrw  wliy^ 
i7  bby  qb  feet  uitert'^tf.«l  fii  |jva^ 

i«^  tf I ibk  liiy^tety  clea  r‘ed  a p,  aitd  if i 
kim«  mq:  jbqfq  idle  heathy  of  tlie 

be  mny  tlie  folk* win tiile  of  a 
brer's  vudui.  : ■ 


HA 2nyiKOt  yr^m  viqtis 


fbrongk  bi^  ttere  iutd  been 

vy  bite  day^  M migbt 
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earned  a scant  livelihood,  sometimes  by 
taking  in  coarse  sewing  for  the  hands  of 
the  hemp  factory,  sometimes  by  her  loom, 
on  which  with  rare  skill  she  wove  the 
finest  fabrics  of  the  time. 

As  he  hobbled  on  toward  the  public 
square,  he  came  to  an  elm-tree  which  cast 
a thick  cooling  shade  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  sitting  down, he  laid  his  rickety  crutch 
beside  him,  and  drew  out  of  the  pocket 
of  his  home-made  tow  breeches  a tangled 
mass  of  articles — pieces  of  violin  strings, 
all  of  which  had  plainly  seen  service  un- 
der the  bow  at  many  a dance;  three  old 
screws,  belonging  in  their  times  to  differ- 
ent violin  heads;  two  lumps  of  rosin,  one 
a rather  large  lump 
of  dark  color  and 
common  quality,  the 
other  a small  lump 
of  transparent  amber 
wrapped  sacredly  to 
itself  in  a little  brown 
paper  bag  labelled 
“ Cucumber  Seed  ” ; 
a pair  of  epaulets, 
the  brass  fringes  of 
which  were  tarnished 
and  torn;  and  further 
miscellany. 

These  treasures  he 
laid  out  one  by  one, 
first  brushing  the  dirt 
off  the  sidewalk  with 
the  palm  of  one  dirty 
iand,  and  then  put- 
ting his  mouth  close 
down  to  blow  away  any  loose  particles 
that  might  remain  to  soil  them ; and  when 
they  were  all  displayed,  he  propped  him- 
self on  one  elbow,  and  stretched  his  figure 
caressingly  beside  them. 

A pretty  picture  the  lad  made  as  he  lay 
there  dreaming  over  his  earthly  posses- 
sions—a pretty  picture  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  elm,  that  sultry  morning  of  August, 
three-quarters  of  a century  ago!  The 
presence  of  tlie  crutcli  showed  there  was 
sornetliing  sad  about  it;  and  so  there  was; 
for  if  you  had  glanced  at  tlie  little  bare 
brown  foot,  set  toes  upward  on  the  curb- 
stone, you  would  have  discovered  that  the 
fellow  to  it  was  missing — cut  off  about 
two  inches  above  the  ankle.  And  if  this 
had  caused  you  to  throw  a look  of  sym- 
pathy at  his  face,  something  yet  sadder 
must  long  have  held  your  attention.  Set 
jauntily  on  the  back  of  his  head  was  a 
weather-beaten  dark  blue  cloth  cap,  the 


patent-leather  frontlet  of  which  was  gone, 
and  beneath  the  ragged  edge  of  this  there 
fell  down  over  his  forehead  and  temples 
and  ears  a tangled  mass  of  soft  yellow 
hair,  slightly  curling.  His  eyes  were 
large,  and  of  a blue  to  match  the  deptlis 
of  the  calm  sky  above  the  tree-tops;  the 
long  lashes  which  curtained  them  were 
brown ; his  lips  were  red,  his  nose  delicate 
and  fine,  and  his  cheeks  tanned  to  the 
color  of  ripe  peaches.  It  was  a singularly 
winning  face,  intelligent,  frank,  not  de- 
scribable.  On  it  now  rested  a smile,  half 
joyous,  half  sad,  as  though  his  mind  was 
for  the  moment  full  of  bright  hopes,  the 
realization  of  which  was  far  away.  From 
his  neck  fell  the  wide 
collar  of  a white  cot- 
ton shirt,  clean  but 
frayed  at  the  elbows, 
and  open  and  button- 
less down  his  bosom. 
Over  this  he  wore  an 
old-fashioned  satin 
waistcoat  of  a man, 
also  frayed  and  but- 
tonless. His  dress 
was  completed  by  a 
pair  of  baggy  tow 
breeches,  held  up  by  a 
single  tow  suspender 
fastened  to  big  brown 
horn  buttons. 

After  a while  he  sat 
up,  letting  his  foot 
hang  down  over  the 
curb -stone,  and  un- 
coiling the  longest  of  the  treble  strings, 
he  put  one  end  between  his  shining  teeth, 
and  stretched  it  tight  by  holding  the  oth- 
er end  off  between  his  thumb  and  forefin- 
ger. Then,  waving  in  the  air  in  his  other 
hand  an  imaginary  bow,  with  his  head 
resting  a little  on  one  side,  his  eyelids 
drooping,  his  mind  in  a state  of  dreamy 
delight,  the  little  musician  began  to  play 
— began  to  play  the  violin  that  he  had 
long  been  working  for,  and  hoped  would 
some  day  become  his  own. 

It  was  nothing  to  him  now  that  his 
whole  performance  consisted  of  one  bro- 
ken string.  It  was  nothing  to  him,  as 
his  body  rocked  gently  to  and  fro,  that  he 
could  not  liear  the  music  Avhich  ravished 
his  soul.  So  real  was  that  music  to  him 
that  at  intervals,  with  a little  frown  of 
vexation  as  though  things  were  not  go- 
ing perfectly,  he  would  stop,  take  up 
the  small  lump  of  costly  rosin,  and  pre- 
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oit  ibi?  hajy  pe)* fee arid  that  ihe  dra^4ii]g-  c>r 

Tbeii . awijike  tii^  lottery  blight  «oirib  off  decebtly  itnd 
i\z  inoi^er  ,ia  oi*dfcfr  r ,a.Ad  ilirtt— 

fchaff  hf>  iii  the  paesci h'sr  pi*ay eir— that  i f i & ymrb 
H^^Ven  and 
tke  ; e)*«:Of  triek^t!?|  llie 

ir^  Oife  d th<^a3ahd>j(i6}J^^ 

iiiJv'-^  ''''''- ■ ■ prize-;;/ 

^}£\':>-:-.y  othei’vrir^^ 

- v -'--  ••  •• 

: ',7.  : , w 

jl  and 

/.T','  •-  ■'  : 

H ' ^ Sir  that  If 

I , fldwp  thir  ^tf'eet 

‘•1:  • . : bat 

■ > .' ; ^ lupt  to 

wh^k;h  lie  fjb  tord  te 

7 ' . 10^  ■ 

Ihit^  For  a 
iriQmciii’^  Im  to^lc- 

iiig  Oft  in  J5>il«ace,,  ^ liil  ito 
sy  rtipathy  a niUsieiiUi  /or  iV 
tohii'jidri  ill  ipoVerty  iar^d 


CUE  Mdo  rRAi'^rp  WITH  c7iX’;f:^jti,  riLHvijn 


m 


:;HAKFf:R%  NEW 


Ills  little  W 

at3tl  ^0u  <41^  UhtJ  !y  ^ ^ 

ProtnitSe  m0  tlilirV?  yvvv^v  , ^ . .y 

“ irrj«  Mi^vieuw  uU  that  I 4w 

’•-■ '"  V''"' '■■  ■ 

^ lipojjf 

His  ikaiwtU 

loM  of  caim,  t;b<^  t 

spanmbility.  Du  lift  gr  tbi^ yyet^  of 

hi^  gaa^pdi^ft^Ii  ip  that  tod  t bl^ 

bui'deu  toll  Hat  gr(>wiv 

eiitly  to  had  f^itol  io 

ea^ov€:r  fbi?  lad,  td 

fri^d^hip  wUh  Uifti,  It  u: 

ftatfti*6  that  had  heeu  locft  to 

master — seiisitiy^i.'S^ift'hidfShto  ■ 

way'ward/gay-,  of 

iftg  freedpai  likfe  th^  ¥hd 

The  Jfley^&reud  datbei; 

cliair  of  logicv  hioral 

physics,  aBdljfetosd^ttr^  i^lhw 

to  mw  aft;  uli^t|j^ jiip 

4er3^feim  of  fehftfij?  ^ t to 

pmc*?s  aipi  pviUmg;;it 

roht'iOf  i-^ihk 

yrhkn  he  tome  to  Hiid^  ttoHviag  iftipd 
pf  this  ht^’^5  cuftfes^ieil  to  himself  he 
vras  as  great  a da n m the  greixtest  i ii  \\)% 
classes;  Bu  t lie  loved  the  boyyrievOrtto 
lesSy  ivitb  all  IhP  lomdjir  i-^eSciOivto  of  his 
totftre^  and  lie  fte vor  lost  hope  lijat  ht^ 
^nld  Hito'tft  h to  in  tto^e 

How  Imig  ' he  Thigh  t h 
piokiDg  to  ahd^al^rtou 
of ' the'j^eok;,:^^  is 
chfi  to 

iu$toh^^->vd.h  ‘ ;% 

h|ttid^  'dii  the.  ;trisa.*ari^  to  the'  sito vx‘al  k; 
disappeared  in  a cayernoUK  ppelket^  sittd 


thef  next  mdmeht  he  bad  his  rickeiy 
crttohv  and  fuaiMIng  at  a 

'iposeWed.  tolly  '■ ' / ^’'y'  • . v /?y.; 

^ ^ ' Whyy  gtod  cned 

pajTson/totordy,  hot 
harrassftieftt,Vfctol>idghris 
; i jtok  mg  do w ti  ii poh  1 1 in  1 j it ^ ifigu  j|>y  00 w ^ 

haugiftg  to  head  to^h  Yoft'ye  \ 

got  the  6ao}Gst  itolitototo 
: ’ • arid  I wish  I hto  thioy  io  ini  dow;ii  tod 
, .v€ n joy  il ; vv i jtl* ' y pM'  i; hot ihp d towto g’ictam to  yi^y: 

hhity  to'^h  to  toh  gto^ 

hhto'lthis  V he^ 

itig  put  ih> 

the 

tli^  btoit  of 

SotKlIngia  ftntoef^,  hftO 

her  stivto  tos  the  point 

of  tier  hetoioy  V^jTato  i t to  yourtooth^^'* 
gtnd  tvK  hbr.  toe  vfth>t  he  sure  to  go  to  • 

.-■/tto’ ■■  W'iidt  "-'h’ , :|iersi^'p?yiyh-^,y. ;’; 

'•■  vipif y go  tool;  ‘ ' 

r(>$t-gt^nt1y-0n  the  lacV^ 
hloe  x^latii  c*hpi  and;looked 
upturned  fto^  'Vhh ' ah^^  to 
ppuld  scnrc^^^^  htoh\^  tendc% 
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waistcoat  flopping  like  a pair  of  disjoint- 
ed wings  against  his  sides,  the  open  news- 
paper streaming  backward  from  his  hand, 
and  his  face  alive  with  hope. 

IV. 

It  was  perhaps,  two  hours  later  when  he 
issued  from  the  house,  and  set  his  face  in 
the  direction  of  the  museum.  It  was  a 
face  full  of  excitement  still,  but  full  also 
of  pain,  because  he  had  no  money,  and  saw 
no  chance  of  getting  any.  It  was  a dull 
time  of  the  year  for  his  mother’s  work. 
Only  ithe  day  before  she  had  been  paid  a 
month’s  earnings,  and  already  the  money 
had  been  laid  out  for  the  frugal  expenses 
of  the  household.  It  would  be  a long 
time  before  any  more  would  come  in,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  exhibition  of  wax 
flgures  would  have  been  moved  to  some 
other  town.  When  he  had  told  her  that 
the  parson  had  said  that  she  must  go  to 
see  them,  she  had  smiled  fondly  at  him 
from  beside  her  loom,  and  quietly  shaken 
her  head  with  inward  resignation;  but 
when  he  told  her  the  parson  had  said  he 
must  be  sure  to  go  too,  the  smile  had  faded 
into  an  expression  of  fixed  sadness. 

On  his  way  down  town  he  passed  the 
little  music  store  of  Mr.  Leuba,  which  was 
one  block  this  side  of  the  Kentucky  Hotel. 
He  was  all  eagerness  to  reach  the  museum, 
but  his  ear  caught  the  sounds  of  the  vio- 
lin, and  he  forgot  everything  else  in  his 
desire  to  go  in  and  speak  with  Tom,  for 
Tom  was  his  lord  and. master. 

“Tom,  are  you  going  to  see  the  wax 
figures?”  he  cried,  with  trembling  haste, 
curling  himself  on  top  of  the  keg  of  nails 
in  his  accustomed  corner  of  the  little  lum- 
ber-room. But  Tom  paid  no  attention  to 
the  question  or  the  questioner,  being  ab- 
sorbed in  executing  an  intricate  passage 
of  “O  Thou  Fount  of  every  Blessing!” 
For  the  moment  David  forgot  his  question 
himself,  absorbed  likewise  in  witnessing 
this  envied  performance. 

When  Tom  had  finished,  he  laid  the 
violin  across  his  knees  and  wiped  his 
brow  with  his  shirt  sleeves.  “Don’t  you 
know  that  you  oughtn't  to  talk  to  me 
when  I’m  performing  ?”  he  said,  loftily, 
still  not  deigning  to  look  at  his  offending 
auditor.  “Don’t  you  know  that  it  dis- 
turbs a fiddler  to  be  spoken  to  when  he's 
performing  ?" 

Tom  was  an  overgrown,  rawboned  lad 
of  some  fifteen  years,  with  stubby  red 
hair,  no  eyebrows,  large  watery  blue  eyes, 


and  a long  neck  with  a big  Adam's 
apple. 

“ I didn’t  mean  to  interrupt  you,  Tom,” 
said  David,  in  a tone  of  the  deepest  peni- 
tence. “You  know  that  I’d  rather  hear 
you  play  than  anything.” 

“ Father  got  the  thousand-dollar  prize,” 
said  Tom,  coldly,  accepting  the  apology 
for  the  sake  of  the  compliment. 

“Oh,  Tom!  I’m  so  glad!  Hurrah!” 
shouted  David,  waving  his  old  blue  cap 
around  his  head,  his  face  t)*ansfigured 
with  joy,  his  heart  leaping  with  a sudden 
hope,  and  now  at  last  he  would  get  the 
violin. 

“What  are  you  glad  for?”  said  Tom, 
with  dreadful  severity.  “He’s  my  fa- 
ther; he’s  not  your  father;”  and  for  the 
first  time  he  bestowed  a glance  upon  the 
little  figure  curled  up  on  the  nail  keg, 
and  bending  eagerly  toward  him  with 
clasped  hands. 

“I  know  he’s  your  father,  Tom,  but — ’’ 

“ Well,  then,  what  are  you  glad  for  ? ’ 
insisted  Tom,  “ You’re  not  going  to  get 
any  of  the  money.” 

“ I know  thaty  Tom,”  said  David,  color- 
ing deeply,  “but — ” 

“Well,  then,  what  are  you  glad  for 

“ I don’t  think  I’m  so  very  glad,  Tom,  " 
replied  David,  sorrowfully. 

But  Tom  had  taken  up  the  bow  and  was' 
rubbing  the  rosin  on  it.  He  used  a great 
deal  of  rosin  in  his  playing,  and  would 
often  proudly  call  David’s  attention  to 
how  much  of  it  would  settle  as  a white 
dust  under  the  bridge.  David  was  too 
well  used  to  Tom’s  rebuffs  to  mind  them 
long,  and  as  he  now  looked  on  at  this 
rosining  pix)cess,  the  sunlight  came  back 
into  his  face. 

“ Please  let  me  try  it  once,  Tom — just 
once.”  Experience  had  long  ago  taught 
him  that  this  was  asking  too  much  of 
Tom;  but  with  the  new  hope  that  the 
violin  might  now  soon  become  his,  his 
desire  to  handle  it  waa  ungovernable. 

“Now  look  here,  David,”  replied  Tom, 
with  a great  show  of  kindness  in  his  man- 
ner, “ I’d  let  you  try  it  once,  but  you'd 
spoil  the  tone.  It’s  taken  me  a long  time 
to  get  a good  tone  into  this  fiddle,  and 
you’d  take  it  all  out  of  it  the  very  first 
whack.  As  soon  as  you  learn  to  get  a 
good  tone  out  of  it,  I'll  let  you  play  on  it. 
Don’t  you  know  you’d  spoil  it,  if  I was  to 
let  you  try  it  now?”  he  added,  suddenly 
wheeling  with  tremendous  energy  upon 
his  timid  petitioner. 
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had  opened,  so  that  a few  rattling  germs 
of  generosity  dropped  out.  Opening  a 
drawer  behind  his  counter,  he  now  took 
out  a roll  of  music.  “Here’s  some  new 
music  for  your  flute,”  he  said.  “ Accept 
it  with  my  compliments.” 

New  music  for  his  flute ! The  parson 
turned  it  over  dreamily,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  last  element  of  disorder  had  come 
to  derange  his  faculties. 

“And  Mrs.  Leuba  sends  her  compli- 
ments, and  would  like  to  have  you  to 
dinner,”  added  the  shop-keeper,  looking 
across  the  counter  with  some  amusement 
at  the  expression  of  the  parson,  who  now 
appeared  as  much  shocked  as  though  his 
whole  nervous  system  had  been  suddenly 
put  in  connection  with  a galvanic  battery 
of  politeness. 

It  was  a very  gay  dinner,  having  been 
gotten  up  to  celebrate  the  drawing  of  the 
prize.  The  entire  company  were  to  go  in 
the  afternoon  to  see  the  waxworks,  and 
some  of  the  ladies  wore  especial  toilets, 
with  a view  to  having  their  profiles  taken. 

“Have  you  been  to  see  the  waxworks, 
Mr.  Moore  ?”  inquired  a spinster,  i*oguish- 
ly,  wiping  a drop  of  soup  from  her  under- 
lip. 

The  unusual  dinner,  tlie  merriment, 
the  sense  of  many  ladies  present,  mel- 
lowed the  pareon  like  old  wine. 

“No,  madam,”  he  replied,  giddily; 
“but  I shall  go  this  very  afternoon.  I 
find  it  impossible  any  longer  to  deny  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  great 
American  Coquette  and  Sleeping  Beauty. 
I must  take  my  black  sheep,”  he  contin- 
ued, with  expanding  w^armth.  “I  must 
drive  my  entire  flock  of  soiled  lambs  into 
the  favored  and  refining  presence  of  Miss 
Julia  Granby.” 

Keeping  to  this  resolution,  as  soon  as 
dinner  was  over  he  made  his  excuses  to 
the  company,  and  set  off  to  collect  a cer- 
tain class  of  boys  wliich  he  had  scraped 
together  b}^  hook  and  crook  from  the  by- 
ways of  the  town,  and  about  an  hour  later 
he  might  have  been  seen  driving  them  be- 
fore him  toward  the  entrance  of  the  mu- 
seum. There  he  shouldered  his  way  cheer- 
fully up  to  the  door,  and  slioved  each  of 
the  lads  good  - natu red Ij"  in,  finally  passing 
in  liimself,  with  a general  glance  at  the 
by-standers,  as  if  to  say,  “ Was  there  ever 
another  man  as  happy  in  this  w^orld  ?” 

But  he  soon  came  out,  leaving  his  wild 
lambs  to  browse  at  wdll  in  tliose  fresh 
pastures,  and  took  his  w^aj"  up  street  horae- 
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ward.  He  seemed  to  be  under  some  ne- 
cessity of  shaking  them  off  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  solitude  of  his  thoughts. 

“ If  she  does  it  again  I ...  If  she  does  it 
again  ! . . . Whee ! whee  ! whee  ! — whee  ! 
wheel  whee!”  and  he  began  to  whistle 
for  his  flute  with  a nameless  longing. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  two  wo- 
men heard  him  playing  the  reel,  and 
Watched  him  perform  certain  later  incred- 
ible evolutions.  For  whether  one  event, 
or  all  events  combined,  had  betrayed  him 
into  this  outbreak,  henceforth  he  was  quite 
beside  himself  and  hopelessly  undone. 

Is  it  possible  that  on  this  day  the  Rev- 
erend James  Moore  had  driven  the  an- 
cient, rusty,  creaky  chariot  of  his  faculties 
too  near  the  sun  of  love  ? 

VII. 

A sad  day  it  had  been  meantime  for  the 
poor  lad. 

He  had  gotten  up  in  the  morning  list- 
less ard  dull  and  sick  at  the  sight  of  his 
breakfast.  But  he  had  feigned  to  be  quite 
well  that  he  might  have  permission  to  set 
off  down  town.  There  was  no  chance  of 
his  being  able  to  get  into  the  museum,  but 
he  was  drawn  irresistibly  thither  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  standing  around  and 
watching  the  people,  and  hoping  that 
something — something  would  turn  up. 
He  was  still  there  when  his  dinner  hour 
came,  but  he  never  thought  of  this.  Once, 
when  the  door-keeper  was  at  leisure,  he 
had  hobbled  up  and  said  to  him,  with  a 
desperate  effort  to  smile,  “Sir,  if  I were 
rich,  I’d  live  in  your  museum  for  about 
five  years.” 

But  the  door-keeper  had  pushed  him 
rudely  back,  telling  him  to  be  off  and  not 
obstruct  the  sidewalk. 

He  was  still  standing  near  the  entrance 
when  the  parson  came  down  the  street 
driving  his  flock  of  boys.  Ah,  if  he  had 
only  joined  that  class,  as  time  after  time 
he  had  been  asked  to  do!  All  at  once 
his  face  lit  up  with  a fortunate  inspira- 
tion, and  pushing  his  way  to  the  very 
side  of  the  door-keeper,  he  placed  him- 
self there  that  the  parson  might  see  him 
and  take  him  with  the  others;  for  had 
he  not  said  that  he  must  be  sure  to  go  ? 
But  when  the  parson  came  up  this  pur- 
pose had  failed  him,  and  he  had  appar- 
ently shrunk  to  half  his  size  behind  the 
bulk  of  the  door-keeper,  fearing  most  of 
all  things  that  the  parson  would  discover 
him  and  know  why  he  was  there. 
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He  thr»,  . - * >V  hiv  go  in  I’"  he  s;a4d,  loiul  : 

parson  Tt^ppeami  md  siart^rd  hoVcmvvaixt; ; ly'i<  xv'^llu  jinglkij^  tins 

atnl  be  ciHt  4o^  yvatcliBl  hinv  bnf  ^ X \V  hat  yon,, 

sight.  . He  se^tned  ^iMieJly  Jiurt.  iibtt’^b^^^^  Jf  yon 

oyej^  ftiled  'I  y ., 

bav^  tafe  hf^  m the  : ^*^0^  hi  a whJj^per 

one/’  be  down  it  bi^sr  miei-auecs  x^hnkt'U. 

thej)4  cts  K be  HiW  tb  Ito  Ik*  bavbn*t  got  an y nitnnry;;!  v . 

mnrmur^i  over  mnf  )>y^<^*.:  poor  as  von 

tovg^i  '^X-‘-  irinybit  hfc  djxiiin  isani  T^^tn; testtbd  ^ ' Fny 

•fnaylib^lteior^ni-  -■:''V..;\  Hiii$-evbnin  to^tigb^and  as:  ufi^u 

Perhtq)s  iMi  boor  }i0  turned  ga^dy  avfky,  to 

•fnaiiy 

the  p^Jkrt^on'^  liottiii.. 

hand  -'•■  • ' , 

3purl<x^V.|bld^')ft^^^^^  - X ‘ ■ '''^^■.  ■ 


Tiie;;  1h^  talc  hiuei\Hi 

^ M»a ;./ U»cK. ‘,6^:’  ^ ' 
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Ij&jygiU  ^nv  a deep 
bris^itiby  iatid  looked  .qtifctclv 
'at'ooruji  511 

air.  1‘Voj^i  4ci'a&s^  tb^ 

Ke  fsaw  ^iv.  Lcivba'vvatcbi^rj^. 
lunv  griiively:, 
fe  ij’lilty 

w i lii  u I ft  1 eriide$5.  A 
biivniHi];  dUtih^lyed  hift  face, 
^nd  he  fihmtJh  iiack,  cop^ 
i^?u!ing  hir^i^ejf  aaiibng’  tlib 
eroxvd.  The  nest mbmeni; 
wilUout  eve)-  havings  sebn 
br  so  nm<*ii  as  iliOught  of 
anxriUtpj?  the  nuise- 

urvi.  he  pipped  but  into  the 
ftireet.  v-..;v''''' 'V'^,■^;^ 

There  llie.,^ye-s  of  ^xr.^'rjv, 
bQd3’'  ;^eh^<?;d  ihTned  opoa 
hiiri,  W 

'Not'  ;Not  to 

^fr.  Ee«hM%  fniiftic  store. 
?yp  • rhuM  neviB^^  Iboh^ 
iii  lo  ^i\  Louhn  3 fiiee  «>gain. 
And  TV>rh  ? cinild  l»ear 

Tom  cr)'ihf;^  oui;  vvh^tt^ver 
lip.sfignhJ  Tiieei  Ivim,  “ Yoh 
ishde.  n doAifei'  from  fu - 
theiv*’-':  '\vrv'...  /•■■:;:':> 

{ b ut  ter  horror  «oiil  i^haOlp, 
he  hhrrhfd 
hleJ  hut  tn  ilio 

whmi  tiierb  ' was  liri 


i«Kf  Oke'  THIS  rurrcHs:. 


tb<y  Ihreft-hold  nf  ^ he  huisetitif  ami  stood  end  of  the  town 
ifeee'.ta  uf  l.)m  ahahdnne^^^^^^^ 

ih"^utldi  .tlih  eyr  Tipp  ami  it  ux-  hea^llVty  Ih  thii 

rii5.tcd  hi5?  hbthfc  ajkV  hbht  if  IhA  du>vH>  ah*!  hit 

itvuwp:^tt*tck>m  Vnin  Iveetis,  Hhkv 

of  his:  ihhyjr^aihnV>^v  bt'^  !^h*evv  imarer  Iheniwe! 

iipd  !*^arei\  uinii  lie  k ftiw  fh  : iti^ 

front  of  the  hrix  of 

bteHtbiiitf  cill  but  .ihHhr'pxl^^d=  tjvai  Xyimderfi.i 

cru^iiiliipt  the  old  e|ni bad  in  i: 

las  naked  l»OHo>}.  . , ^ t>f  ihv  h^»th 

It  yyas  a _ Tlfe  • 1 

riuJ^  phaiiih^  plr:' 

Iiu?Ktt>  bah  ‘R  xcpy  <a*  a^r^:ladndh'^T^>^e-  ^rodj  toiidpr 
3;A*<d^k  h/r  iludvaU  he^eV  s:bi<ivai<y:pminr^;;  lUy 

afUf:  he  nil  ooMjbjred^^^^b^  \it;^ 

0^  hitm  UfrrefP  , bis  rdjerk  M*  bi^.  b 

erei:>!5il.  an  a)|ltiehf:p;  and  R. 

TTifc^  AJt.dhbui^  hr  in  rlie  vindde^  W 

tb:  d tiie  dei’^ed.  ' :!seu| 
yi4i^>h : hhU  bij^  iiio^her'  : d 

ship^ifed^-'^'C  ■■  ■ . V; '''^’K;-';''-’-u;;<^iP 'V^iw^ 

n hii^  Ml Trrvivndiu^H;  ibh^V  IVpTvof  w li 

b^fev'^taalbrdhd^'  , Whiali*^e\'rt '’■fika^^ 

Intv^e  jjrhp.  ibtv  • thpiigh t of  ihd  i^vp tv  dra^'  J 

qU:4rter  that  brauidd  hint  ^ himseJl,  al  uiicl  started  hutU  tU^  lo^vn 


FLTOE  AND  TIOLIK 


He  cpuki  reach  hornP  in  vi  uys;  op  the  cMrt>:8toiic,  opeued  the  hox^ 

kut  a c-ertaiih  feir  him  inkv  the  luive  lifted  mit  that 

$lreel  Hdik'h  IM  i%>t  die  musip  sto.rty  If  ru£?trunieht  ; rjr  he  AVppld  have 

he  oQuld  Mr.  he  (ell  S;Ui%  iipine  with  il  to  hi^i  mother,  fijing 

that  he  ^piilcl  tell  bf  the  expve^ihh  ucd  lib  aloiv^  Pn  hist>ho  if  on  (he  winds: 

fac.e  whi:irth^  ;the  »jiuarterv  of  hiyikyt^K  But  ye>w  !»e  coiild  not  look 

At  SAKae'  iii^iancp  by  the  light  at  it . atul  soniediiug  clog'seti  hb  gait  &o 

.i>f  the  td-uhi  sUuiUiog  ih  that  he  jpihjred.  a»id  fnlieKHi  and 

ftMihl  of  h&  Ai  group  <d\  fjines: 

maii:  NEfhMl^^iy  he  vlr»i^vv  near,  at  hif^t  he 

he  wa^  ptbt?in  tJie  courage  tyhieii  A rode  fenog  en^ 

to  inok  lip.  ‘ closed:^  in^uW  this 

DaviAh  Gbjne  hei^  a ujo  When  he 

niHuh  wns^ithiokfe-SV'fet^ 

Ai  ifr:  Leuba  f^poke^  he  apologixeil  to  ^nd  did  what  he  bad  liever  dortf  bpfam^^ 
the  ^retitlemeu  for  leaving,  and  turned  be  p^  cto^ie  lo  Uie  panrl^  of  tbtr 

bugVc  info  the.  rear  of  the  >51  FaHii;,  fi^tiJcet  arHl  nitha  iookti^ 
and  tri^mbUng  V:>  soaiwl^  peepe<3  Ihrinigb  the  idac*  hi  fha  fnee  of 

bb  fa.ee  n cleudiy*  tiie  his  mother,  who "iva^s  aiUing  |u  llm  liglit 

the  open  doorway. 

".HviJ/  ..ill]  >1.  i. 111. —Ill  iill  .. 


Toit^in  nOMEWAno  .xvmi  m.s 


'nKAsrut 
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She  v?a;?  tliinkhig  ivf  He  kne\y  had  not  so  mucli 

that  hy  the  i>ati«ut  s\ycetliess  of  her  t)ie  Friday  tnorniiij?  pi'eviod^. , , ; ^ 

heart  went  out  of  him  iit  ‘vHow  is  it  posable/'  he  criodvtt^  he 

the  lie  put  liUe!‘|ed  on— hovy  it  poi^ihle^thAl  1 

the  vftdm  and  Uii‘e^  his  couWt  forgottexi  /iOnf  V ; ^ 7 ^ 

and  lVurk‘4  his  The  mcUher  ine^^ 

head  lipiise  xuid  dren-  Vum  iuto 

■'  ‘ '"■  '•  •.''  ./  '••■■■-  :■.  ■ ,;:,:raonh sijeiiti>%.  hxr  her 

V He  Sail k liUo  the 

After  (le bad  nk^ehii^inCfes  ^ ^ ^ e le;  ha  «u  ill.^-  ire  hi>kedt;  uiider  )m$ 

les^-  ^ud  • : ..‘■- 

s»fudnging^A>p  trt>j>v  lAkTroh^  d rciih*$  7 ""  Ihx)  afraid  to  he  ver^  uh 

and  ebi  1 to  her  in  ^hV::i(iarbt«^a  t And  to  ?see  hiUi  id  duiidi  i 

idhrmhe  He  insieieci  upon  filing  * • What  is  the  uVatfef-l  tn  God  s riihiFae 
up  for  a ^vliilp,  v^-.^ 

Towa  id  il/p  nfternj^xn  lie  ^rew  witi‘st>  ■ She  PtmMJxi  her  fuce  Ui  iride  her 

a^ain^  and  look  (V>  bis  bed;  iUe  n’tdlhvv  ^ 'He>iuid  llpA^al^^  ^'MuhHUMdi. 

head  lasting  u>  and  the  n>"e$  hn^  been  too  liard  Avith  bun  ! But 

and  reiJttess,  and  /hi;^  luinn^  At  1 did  it  Fur  iiie;  b^h  T didhT  kuuk  uo; 
tebgth  be  johked  lyr  apd  ,^kid:  hiJi  til  the  doctorv^^auie  thht  be^^^w^ 

mother,  in  the  maoiier  of  on e \vho  fdrjiis  be  iil,  or  1 wiiu id ' hu ve‘  svalbet . . Hu.  a n V 

wu|]  heoeaih  av»  npeu  4ht)d^^^ 

■■  bt%be  headed 'su^iUi^ee^ 

ki  i uh 

one  Iiaijd  uud  bis^  e.ye>  tux  rved 
: kiward  Uie  riudiUe^hl  ^lie  rOun),  wbn^,^ 

llie  pRA^i  exi^ 

i figly ■ ':^h ; bbe- , 

d(»r‘anAl  lie  saf. 

,. ,., ,':.,4> /i ■■  j -^  ■ ': ' "Tile  boy  saiihhMthink^'buFjtitoked^ 

-jih' thongh  n 

niaiiiri;  ih; 

tTahk  ^fe  h f 

he  ine'-’f 

■s^xid'-'tiie  ■■pht'^on;;,h‘iS 
lip?  little  uv  be  tightiuxieil 

a ditruailf  li’MdntKnv  :■ , Seifd Tnr  the  piir- . pres^are--"7'ii»\  pv>fn*  buy  ’ \rliv  .^ihouid  I 
son,  TelJ  him  ] uur^iefciuut  tuseu  be  iithd  • ■ : ; 

}i>nk  ; V ./* Ton  neyih’  do  anythuig'^^^^^^ 

. :•  H.-<yas-7xhis:-'kHhU'Uth;rk4fhd'dl^  lue,"^  ; .V 

ti>|}Hrlikik:  Ued  Never  t,hsr,no<v7  V NMuhlbk 

BfbvroiMOi  U'l)t:^i  'ihi»r  ipdhed  - udilarg',;  iviib  bitt??r“ 

t)v^vlvo\t>y<r  w ile  ne?'^  '■it  '■vas  ali  nrv.  fwh  r-all  nty  & 


atrom  msf  u€^n  fieh 


FttJtE  AN13  %aOLlN. 


' ' ' ' ‘ 

,anct  i;■V4^^1‘i^v;^•]^^iy:^^  '“  ‘ Vf  -■,  ■\- '■-■ 

' ' ’ f\  ' ../-^ 

AT  bjLVW"B\$sj>&ib^.. 

C^^ii  yo!ii  uMy  i^t  stealing  ^Ixe 

iui?  ivhd  ; ; ; 

the  jNx>rn»  wTththe%tig^  of  ‘‘  pli,  boy  ! boy  ! tran  yiJ^b 

Hs^mI  iiwjj  in  liis  conscSence.  3obs  IHe  t>a^  ;»n4 

•'  Why  d[i4nH  you  come  to he  ^k*  yr^nt  lb 
e\i  at  a toneof  heihle^PiS^tr^^  of  the  ^opri,  ^ - ^ - 

Why  j^iidiv  I yoh  yoiOe  U>  tiie  t 0b.  if  Whe^U  be  tuToetl 
you  iiafil;  only  ebiOe  fei)*  li<?  tb4  boy%  gsixfe 

* 1 iUti  coiXie  to  yotiv’' S*^f4ie4  U UHilly 

Wiiii^jFt  iT:  disked  ib<^  par^n,  ck^rni^ig  ■*  ^mcthni^  I 

l^ok  for  Lenba  i^ 

'vAb^nrbtbt^e  o-it'hH’k  yy^  ^ yioUo  iibd;  o fjnamnia  Bs^y»  t 

About  tbrm  o^P0k  y'i^tt?rd?iy  r : Anil  to  u.  ^n  pay  Jvini  bayk.^  Xflfe 

trijaX  • wm  tiding  ^ Xbut  Urrie  ? ^ ^ Fi^m  liii^beArl^  Pbm^^ 

lieut  hfe  heafXov^  to  b»><  T^fy  kjtees>  bM-  t ybb  tbA^ijPt 

iu^  bi?r  fi4C4?  40  lb«  bHtibk;  V iiOtiV  'b«bick  o*  inug  tioie^ 

‘ Bat  (Uuivt  ypiylot  me  kto  ^)d  <t  jp  Ho  bkgiih  to  grow 

Why  duitrt  yo^t  CDpio  tn  v-V  yyoik^;  aiblXp^^tA  XXbm^^^^^ 

vSpUrlock  mu:ycat 

vrork  M5i  H H^ramu  ...  sell  |t  for  you/" 

' Gixl  fprgi ve  meU/  UiP^moi^d  the. pay*  b^  stt  the  yioJUi  agtihi/ 

son:  'vitb  a groan.  To  him  >1^  Ubi 

1 xhouglit  youlj  lend  me  a qUartoiV'  beavyAvith  Thdti  bj^ 

told  the  boy,  simply/  */l  thpuglO  y^  yailtuvutsly;^  .XXi  XHoughi^^^^^ 
iike^i  ?ue,  prifi  1 like  |/ou,  a«HVyovi  took  the  T (hm  ihihlc  I ooulA  tuky 

Plber  and  you  told  me  / uiiiM  I^ss  JtV^  ^'prlb 

t^rUin  to  go.  I tlMOught  you^d  leifd  rue  but  itt  I <ku/X  tijiiu|c. 

a i^uarter  tifl  j could  pay  yoit  back/’  I could  t.uke  l^^  tlian  51.  ]\iuuI1XH1  doftara/'' 
*'  0bx  tbe  parson,  getling  tuid  he  fixed  hi.s  Vuiiming  eye^  on  *)ie  pay 

dc/n « b^»;ibix  kpee^  byihe  y ^ 

Ung  hi^  *Mmi  irpund  the  boy's  Uet^k,  t Itor/t  wprry ' J*I|  sell  it  fer  ybU. 

wooM  hitrelehi  you— 1 wOuld  h^ye  gi^n  Oh  yy*<^  ypU; yui/ gyt 

yuo— ^yibirijgr  i wprld/’  ih  111  hriujk  yeit  e ItpiuXjred  do 

T)xb  lK>y  iiu'eW  bis  am^  around  0e^  i^  fllilf  a year's 

par»>tt»'  neck  and.;  him-  '-i^  ■■/ 
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It  was  on  th'js  night  tlmt  h¥  w^“^A  ;AT  TUf;iIr^  tlic  papson  preach- 

to  eutet • viuiliU  ed  ip  the  hew  cfiui'ch  Was;  on  the  vSunda^y- 

iladigr  his  ' tjiO  bay’s  tloiith.  It  was  :e!3c{:ie<»r«l 
and  habg  ilia ' W liy!!J  with  a that  he  would  riw*  to  ‘t^h 

top  surpass  Ijiiiiself, Avh  did. 

of  l)hoks-r--Fo:llBr'Sv  Pytrai’Oh,  Yoh  diuwing  teUisi  i-vhii, 

ney's  and  who  huewxiot  that  they  t^)u}d  shed^^ 

tM  jfJorrwrso/  .StojU  Xi'UthfnfhJi  A Und  all  thwugh  iiuikii^g  ibeiglhiitest 

he:retriahietLWt(ph%^  '^  fr!^  ^hhte^W  lijs  own,  The>  sMhj^l  of 

his  hfesd  bowed  on  •h|«  hdded.  arm^;  dntif^  t^  'thh  Terophitionsof  th« 

the xwndjh  went  ouh,iebh)  irt'ner  Pwr."  The  next  stn-nion  Was  on  the 

and  oftteK  darkhesiBr' U^^lcian,  . ‘’  BeSettlin  g , Sih. ’’  the  drift  of  it  to 

piiilosopher,  he  stadied  tlie  tatoLliog  sio  tnay  he  lite 

gressioD,  joying  if  hi  and  exquisite  plaasure  rd’  liT©, 

oWnnharg«  , ’ . . , ; / . ibvnh'ing  only  ihh  exhhhsh  M 

At  dayhy^>fe  hfehthod  And  tiihi  • h 

with  ^ iseruion  ony’tThe  Eis®:  llwt^ 

the  fey  dhi‘jhg  thh  which  inhfeijerhbfe  Bffefa’^tfei^^ 

hefekod,  > '.  y ;-,..l  ; • / weix^Urawn  .front 

Tfe  phyafean  tftpfei  his’fo^hypfi;  wlUi  every  kind  pf  i«»ii  f\fe'  fetn^  fe 
bis  Tdre-l^Adifei, : ‘’  Tho  chanyrs  Hre  sgainst  ihiK  lyuy;  . Xhirihg  ’ the  delivery  of  this 
hirfe  ydfe  luis  ;fe  sbrnit*!!  the  p.sifen  Ipofciyi^^^fe  And 

lvhu&“  yApehight  UciihiHg  inti . feeo  severe  that  it  .vy-jas  utrf.,  underSfood 

tfe:  wA,^  a.nd  tfe  AloleU  ^iharter  Why  the  rniotMUiii.pf  have 

a*j'd’'fhWiyi?di'Wv,  ’^s«.  ■tnothpr.  haa  tripd. ' tW  ^ tituchfe;  or  AyliVAhe'.WidoWvfhi^^ 
pbritifeeApirt-Shot  tve;:''.S]tohJd>  pavey  tvept; 

wutt’t  fear  the, '.sight  of  it.  now,,  and  is  IdtterJy. 

troulded  ulwuthhiuyiftiphA’^^^  eybr;.  pte 

’•  ;‘‘’DhsddyWfeid,^fht*';fefe.r«;.  kpi^itbgihyy^Ahd/^y'vyfed,'^^^^  ■•.the,'  tn.orp' 

the  faedsuhi,  und  feeakibg  i a A ike,  he  passfe  spu  WArii 

feuWgh  ad'  haveWfealied  a:.kdsp  lfeetil|i^y^"p)'hrtdb^^  bnlil  pjo  •etvd'cpwft' 

othfe^  W»rid-sv*T)ikVid,  pht tfefeiy  f (brt i? A hand  to  ibwch 

ffeiliB  vWdih  yhei^A thc  h tthdidd  fidllar^,’''  ' h|;i  tluty : Ah‘d'  if  W only'  in  .Ufjiiginal.ton 
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the  architects  Norman  Shaw  and  Jeckyll, 
aided  by  a man  of  exquisite  taste, Mr.Mur- 
ray  Marks,  into  a dwelling  of  perfect  har- 
mony, wliere  nothing  oflFends  the  eye 
and  everything  charms  it,  and  where,  sur- 
rounded by  a most  choice  collection  of 
pictures  by  the  primitive  Italians,  and  by 
the  so-called  English  pre-Raphaelites,  the 
inspirer  and  owner  of  the  mansion,  Mr. 
P.R.Leyland,  realizes  his  dream  of  living 
the  life  Of  an  old  Venetian  merchant  in 
modern  London.* 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  when 
you  enter  the  vast  entrance  hall,  lighted 
by  ample  windows  in  the  daytime  and  by 
electric  lamps, distributed  over  the  ceiling, 
at  night,  is  the  staircase,  with  its  fine  bal- 
ustrade of  gilt  bronze,  which  once  adorned 
Northumberland  House,  before  that  build- 
ing was  demolished  to  make  room  for  the 
avenue  that  now  bears  its  name.  This 
balustrade,  of  admirable  design,  was  made 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  ceiitury,  at 
prosaic  Birmingham,  in  the  days  when 
taste  had  not  yet  utterly  abandoned  that 
industrious  town.  The  pillar  from  which 
the  hand-rail  starts  is  surmounted  by  two 
crowned  female  figui*es,  one  of  which 
waves  a long  oriflamme.  This  group  of 
gilt  wood  in  all  probability  adorned  ori- 
ginally the  prow  of  a Venetian  galley,  and 
Sansavino  may  have  designed  it.  The 
tonality  of  the  hall  and  of  the  staircase, 
from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  house,  is 
green.  The  whole  is  panelled  in  shades  of 
willow.  The  dado  of  the  darker  shades 
is  enriched  with  panels  imitating  aven- 
turine  lacquer,  decorated  with  delicate 
sprigs  of  pale  rose  and  white  flowers  in 
the  Japanese  taste.  These  panels  are  the 
work  of  no  less  a master  than  Mr.  James 
McNeill  Whistler.  On  the  walls  of 
the  staircase  are  hung  Burne-Jones's 
“Circe,”  Rossetti’s  “Loving-Cup,”  Al- 
phonse Legros’s  “Rehearsal,”  while  on 
the  walls  of  the  hall  itself  are  placed  the 
“Sea  Spell,”  the  “Dis  Manibus,”  and 
“La  Pia,”  by  Rossetti;  “Cupid  reviving 
Psyche,”  by  Burne-Jones;  and  a portrait 
of  Rossetti  by  G.F.  Watts,  which  give  the 
key  - note  of  Mr.  Leyland’s  tastes.  The 
place  of  honor  in  this  house  we  shall  find 
is  divided  between  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
and  Sandro  Botticelli. 

The  furniture  of  the  hall  is  effective  and 

• The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  ample 
and  generous  courtesy  of  Mr.  Leyland  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  details  necessary  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper. 


discreetly  rich . The  mosaic  floor  is  partly 
covered  with  Oriental  rugs,  and  dotted 
here  and  therewith  gigantic  vases  of  cloi- 
sonne enamel.  In  the  centre  is  a circular 
divan,  and  around  the  walls  gilt  Venetian 
seventeenth-century  chairs. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the 
morning-room,  and  to  the  left  the  dining- 
room. The  morning-room  is  exceeding- 
ly cozy  and  comfortable,  and  at  the  same 
time  every  object  in  it  is  in  good  taste. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  are  panelled  with 
oak,  inlaid  with  black  and  white  woods  in 
a simple  geometrical  design.  The  walls 
above  the  dado  are  covered  with  three 
large  and  six  smaller  pieces  of  Beauvais 
tapestry,  with  Teniers  subjects,  in  perfect 
preservation  and  freshness  of  color.  On 
the  floor  is  a bright  Oriental  carpet.  The 
cabinets  are  of  Indian, Tyrolese,  and  Ital- 
ian work,  beautifully  inlaid.  The  bibe- 
lots and  ornaments  are  all  choice,  but  dis- 
creetly arranged,  without  that  crowding 
and  ostentation  which  make  a room  look 
like  a museum.  For  the  wood-work  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  walls, ceiling, 
and  chimney-piece,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  is 
responsible. 

The  dining-room  is  famous  in  the  art 
world  under  the  name  of  the  “Peacock 
Room.”  This  appellation  it  owes  to  the 
decoration  with  which  Mr.  Whistler  has 
enriched  the  walls.  To  be  appreciated 
properly  this  room  must  be  seen  by  artifi- 
cial light,  with  the  shutters  of  the  three 
windows  closed,  and  forming  each  a splen- 
diddecorative  panel.  The  general  scheme 
of  the  room  is  turquoise  blue  and  gold, 
and  the  only  ornaments  are  pieces  of  blue 
and  white  china,  displayed  on  shelves  of 
carved  and  gilt  wood  designed  by  Jeckyll, 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  room,  with 
its  fine  panelled  ceiling  and  pendentives 
terminating  in  gas  lamps,  to  which  have 
now  been  added  stars  of  electric  lights. 
The  room,  as  it  was  originally  conceived 
by  Jeckyll,  was  hung  with  Spanish  lea- 
ther, and  it  was  by  a mere  accident  that 
Mr.  Whistler  came  to  decorate  it.  The 
story  is  this:  Mr.  Leyland  having  bought 
a picture  by  Mr.  Whistler,  representing  a 
woman  in  a Japanese  robe,  hung  it  over 
the  fireplace,  where  it  still  remains.  The 
master, having  inspected  the  arrangement, 
complained  tliat  the  red  flowers  scattered 
over  the  gold  ground  of  the  Spanish  lea- 
ther hurt  the  harmony  of  his  picture,  and 
proposed  to  paint  them  out.  Mr.  Leyland 
had  paid  a thousand  pounds  sterling  for 
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his  Spanish  leather,  but  he  nevertheless  and  masses  of  gold,  and  the  whole  compo- 
allowed  the  roaster  to  have  his  way;  si  tion  ha^s  reference;  we  are  told,  to  a d if - 
whereupon  Mr.  Whistler  went  on  paint-  ference  that  arose  between  Mr.  Whistler 
ingand  painting  until  the  Span ish  leather  and  Mr,  Leyland  %vith  respect  to  the  price 
disappeared  entirely,  and  a new  and  abso-  of  the  work.  Thi.s  cryptic  panel  wfis  the 
lately  unique  decorative  scheme  of  blue  painter's  vengeance,  but  its  hidden  mean- 
and  gold,  in  which  the  chief  motif  was  in g is  so  discreetly  concealed  that  it  would 
peacocks  and  their  feathers,  appeared  in  remain  forever  lost  in  the  spirited  charm 
its  place.  Walls,  wood-work,  and  ceiling  of  the  whole,  had  not  anecdotic  memories 
are  entirely  covered  with  these  composi  treasured  up  tlie  souvejiir  of  the  artist's 
tiom  in  the  Japanese  taste.  Tlie  frame-  wrath  and  of  its  ingenious  manifestation, 
work  lacquered  and  clouded,  or  treate<l  The  tall  panels  formed  by  the  closed 
like  aventurine,  and  the  panels  are  filled  shutters  of  the  casement  windows  are  ex- 
in with  imbrications  of  peacocksVfeathers  cecdingly  fine  in  design.  The  panels  to 
of  exquisite  invention.  Over  the  buffet,  the  right  and  left  i^epresent  peacocks  with 
at  the  end  of  the  room  opposite  the  fire-  their  tails  spread  fanwist?,  advancing  in 
place,  is  an  oblong  panel  sixteen  feet  long,  perspecti  ve  toward  the  spectator,  one  be- 
where  Mr.  Whistler  lias  depicted  two  hind  the  other,  tlie  peacocks  in  gold  and 
peacocks  in  aggressive  attitudes,  de.signed  the  ground  in  blue.  On  the  middle  panel 
in  gold  on  a blue  ground.  One  peacock,  are  perched  two  peacocks  \Yilh  pendent 
of  extreme  and  unruffled  elegance,  is  sup-  tails  sweeping  down  to  the  ground,  ami 
posed  by  some  subtle  interlinear  readers  presenting  an  arrangement  of  lines  and 
lo  repcesfmt  the  artist,  and  the  other  ped*  masses  of  blue  and  gold  of  singular  splen- 
cock,  with  disordered  plumage  and  irate  dor.  The  remaining  wall  space  is  oc- 
niien,  standing  on  a pile  of  sliekels,  is  cupied  by  the  smaller  panelling  already 
identified  with  the  artistes  patron.  The  described^  and  the  shelve-s  and  cages  in 
background  is  dotted  with  flying  feathers  which  the  blue  china  is  displayed.  The 
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fireplace  is  panelled  with  turquoise  blue 
mosaic.  The  andirons  are  gilt -bronze 
sunflowers.  The  carpet  is  turquoise  blue. 
Thus  the  whole  room  forms  a complete- 
ly harmonious  arrangement  in  turquoise 
blue  and  virgin  gold.  The  shelves  and 
cages,  designed  by  Jeckyll,  are  worthy  of 
notice  for  the  distinction  and  originality 
of  their  construction  and  the  exquisiteness 
of  their  decorative  carving. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  besides  estran- 
ging Mr.  Whistler  and  Mr.  Leyland,  this 
“Peacock  Room  ” had  a more  tragic  con- 
sequence. Jeckyll,  the  decorative  artist 
who  had  designed  and  completely  exe- 
cuted the  room  when  Mr.  Whistler  enter- 
ed upon  the  scene,  had  already  suffered 
several  disappointments,  owing  to  acci- 
dent having  deprived  him  of  the  credit  of 
his  work,  and  Ins  hopes  were  then  all 
centred  upon  his  efforts  in  Mr.  Leyland's 
house.  Alas ! when  he  saw  the  Spanish 
leather  disappear  and  the  peacock  har- 
mony in  blue  and  gold  become  the  talk 
of  the  town,  he  went  home  and  began  to 
paint  the  floor  of  his  bedroom  gold,  and 
in  a few  weeks  he  died  mad  in  a private 
lunatic  asylum. 

From  the  entrance  hall,  down  a few 
steps,  we  notice  en  passant  sl  fine  head  by 
Rembrandt,  and  then  find  ourselves  in  the 
mci^chant’s  sanctum, a long  room  panelled 
with  American  walnut  and  hung  above 
the  dado  with  old-gold  Spanish  leather, 
with  a soft  floral  design  interspersed  be- 
tween bold  red-brown  arabesques.  In  the 
centi*e  is  a marquetry  table  in  the  Louis 
XIII.  style,  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV..  incrusted  with 
floral  designs,  and  enriched  with  finely 
chiselled  bronzes.  On  the  end  panel  will 
be  noticed  four  white  jasmine  blossoms, 
which  are  snppo.sed  by  experts  to  be  the 
signature  of  the  maker,  Jasmin.  Wheth- 
er this  conjecture  be  exact  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  floral  signature  is  found 
oil  many  of  the  finest  pieces  of  marquetry 
work  of  this  style  and  epocli.  The  furniture 
of  the  room  is  completed  by  inlaid  cabinets 
of  German  and  Italian  origin, Chippendale 
chairs,modern  easy-chairs,  a grand  piano, 
a Louis  XVI.  bureau,  and  an  Italian  cas- 
sone,  or  marriage  coffer,  which  was  made 
for  some  noble  Florentine  family.  The 
pictures  on  the  walls  are  of  the  choicest. 
Over  the  cassoiie  hangs  a fresco  by  Luca 
Signorelli  (1411  - 1523),  representing  an 
episode  in  the  history  of  Coriolanus. 
This  fresco  has  been  detached  from  the 


wall  on  which  it  was  painted,  and  trans- 
ferred on  a panel.  It  forms  one  of  a series 
of  four  subjects,  of  which  two  remain  at 
Siena,  while  the  other  is  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  London.  The  original  sketch 
of  a part  of  this  fi*esco,  covered  with  pin- 
holes, is  in  the  British  Museum  in  the 
collection  of  drawings.  Over  the  cabinet, 
to  the  left  of  the  cassone,  is  a Madonna  by 
the  Florentine  Pesellino (1422-1457),  with, 
on  one  side,  a boy  Bacchus  by  Giovanni 
Bellini  (1428-1516),  and  on  the  other  a 
portrait  of  a man  by  Giorgione(1477-1511), 
which  is  a masterpiece  of  character  and  of 
color.  Over  the  piano  hangs  a splendid 
Madonna,  with  the  infant  Christ  and  Saint 
John,  by  Sandix)  Botticelli  (1446-1510), 
with,  on  one  side,  a Saint  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  on  the  other  a Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul,  both  by  Crivelli  (1430-1493). 
This  Madonna  ranks  with  Botticelli’s  ten- 
derest  and  most  perfect  treatments  of  the 
subject. 

We  now  go  up  stairs  to  the  first  floor, 
where  the  landing  is  adorned  by  three 
delicate  figures  of  ideal  women,  by  Albert 
Moore.  The  whole  of  this  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  three  salons  communicating  with 
each  other,  and  capable  of  being  converted 
into  one  vast  rectangular  room,  wliich 
\vould  be  square  were  it  not  for  the  block 
that  is  reserved  for  the  staircase  and  land- 
ing. One  salon  fronts  on  Prince’s  Gate, 
the  other  on  the  garden,  while  the  inter- 
mediate salon  has  a glass  roof  and  a large 
alcove  built  out  over  the  vestibule.  Tlie 
general  scheme  of  decoration  in  these 
three  rooms  is  the  same.  The  ceilings  are 
identical  in  design,  also  the  wainscoting, 
the  wall  hangings,  and  all  the  details  of 
the  wood- work  and  fixed  drapery.  Let  us 
enter  first  of  all  the  intermediate  room. 

The  furniture  is  composed  of  divans, 
chairs,  inlaid  Indo-Portuguose  cabinets, 
and  a harpsichord  by  Ruckers,  with  a fine- 
ly painted  and  lacquered  case.  On  the 
walls,  as  usual,  are  some  notable  pictures 
— Sir  John  Millais'  “Saint  Agnes’  Eve," 
Rossetti's  “Salutation,"  Ford  Madox 
Brown's  “Burialof  Christ,"  Burno  Jones's 
six  panels  representing  Day,  Night,  and 
the  four  Seasons,  and  the  same  painter's 
exquisite  picture  called  “ Venus's  Mirror.'’ 

The  salon  fronting  toward  Prince's  Gate 
is  the  shrine  of  .some  of  the  most  complete- 
ly beautiful  productions  of  modern  Eng- 
lish art.  The  furniture  consists  of  mod- 
ern upholstered  stairs,  a grand  piano,  in- 
crusted  Boule  cabinets,  an  elegant  cliest 
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are  intended  to  form  one  grand  room  sev- 
enty feet  long,  with  a spacious  wing  at 
each  end.  The  ceiling  is  therefore  pan- 
elled in  natural  walnut,  with  caissons  of 
gilt  arabesque  design.  The  walls  above  the 
dado  of  American  walnut  are  hung  with 
silk  of  old  gold  tone;  on  the  floor  are  laid 
immense  Oriental  carpets,  leaving  the  wax- 
ed boards  visible  round  the  edges.  The 
window  curtains  are  cloth  of  gold,  with  a 
rich  design  in  red  velvet  appliqu6  - work 
of  Portuguese  origin.  The  smaller  under- 
curtains or  blinds  ai*e  of  thin  straw-color 
silk,  and  the  wood- work  of  the  windows  is 
gilt.  One  side  of  this  salon  is  taken  up 
by  the  three  casement  windows,  through 
which  we  see  a characteristic  landscape  of 
aristocratic  London,  Prince’s  Gate  garden, 
with  its  symmetrical  lawns  of  intense 
green,  the  severe  elliptical  curves  of  yellow 
gravel-walks,  thesturdysilhouettesof  trees, 
whose  blackened  and  intricately  gnarled 
branches  bear  witness  to  a long  and  dismal 
struggle  against  uncongenial  elements; 
and,  described  around  this  square  of  verd- 
ure and  protecting  railings,  the  great  par- 
allelogram of  rectilinear  houses  with  unim- 
aginative fagades  and  uniform  porticos. 
Without  is  London,  within  is  Italy,  for 
both  the  furniture  and  the  pictures  which 
adorn  the  walls  are  Italian.  On  the  pan- 
els between  the  windows  are  Venetian 
mirrors;  the  tables  and  cabinets  are  Mil- 
anese inlaid  work  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; the  chairs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
modern  upholstered  seats  which  match 
the  silk  wall  hangings,  are  of  the  same 
period.  The  bronzes  scattered  here  and 
there  are  dainty  specimens  of  fifteenth 
century  cire  perdue  casting ; the  chimney- 
piece  is  a handsome  remnant  of  an  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  house,  sui*mounted  by  a 
carved  wood  over-mantel,  designed  by  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw.  The  five  niches  of  the 
over-mantel  contain  four  black  enamel 
Oriental  vases  of  the  Ming  period,  and,  in 
the  centre,  a tall  brown  enamel  vase  of  ex- 
treme rarity,  the  companion  piece  to  which 
belongs  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Balti- 
more. Between  the  window’^s  two  fine 
cylindrical  Chinese  vases  of  the  famille 
verte  from  the  San  Donato  collection,  and 
a gigantic  old  cloisonne  enamel  perfume 
burner,  add  a sharp  note  of  Oriental  splen- 
dor to  the  discreet  richness  of  tlie  harmo- 
ny of  brown  and  gold  in  which  the  pic- 
tures are  displayed.  All  are  admirably 
framed  and  advantageously  hung,  so  that 
it  is  unmixed  pleasure  to  look  at  them. 


These  pictures  are  of  the  Italian  schools 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
All  of  them  are  choice,  and  several  of  them 
are  pearls  of  the  first  quality.  Over  the 
chimney-piece  is  a “ Mars  and  Venus  ” by 
the  Venetian  Palma  Vecchio  (1480-1528), 
with, on  the  left,aroundpictureof  a Madon- 
na by  Botticelli,  and  on  the  right  a round 
picture  by  Lippo  Lippi  (1406-1469)  repre- 
senting the  “Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  On 
the  long  wall  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace 
is  a rare  and  beautiful  portrait  of  a lady 
by  Bernardino  Luini  (1475-1533?),  the  ten- 
der pupil  of  Leonardo,  who  combined  the 
perfect  skill  of  his  master  with  something 
of  that  sweetness  of  temper  and  human 
simplicity  which  characterize  the  artistic 
vision  of  the  Primitives.  Those  who  have 
seen  Luini’s  work  at  Milan,  especially  the 
frescoes  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  will  have 
realized  the  directness  of  presentation  and 
the  charming  purity  of  his  feminine  fig- 
ures. Next  to  the  Luini  portrait  hangs  a 
“Madonna  and  St.  Joseph  adoring  the 
Bambino, by  Lorenzo  Costa  (1460-1535), 
and  then  a curious  variation  of  Leonar- 
do’s picture  of  “St.  John”  in  the  Louvre, 
doubtless  by  some  pupil.  On  this  same 
wall  are  hung  two  exquisite  pictures  by 
Lippo  Lippi,  “A  Madonna  and  Child,” 
and  another  “Madonna  and  Child”  sur- 
rounded by  cherubs  against  a background 
of  blossom.  On  the  panel  beyond  the 
door  is  a picture  by  Memling  (1430?-1495), 
representing  the  Virgin  and  two  female 
saints,  clad  in  splendid  robes  ornamented 
with  pearls  and  pi*ecious  stones.  Two  an- 
gels hold  a crown  above  the  head  of  the 
Virgin,  who  sits  enthroned  against  a back- 
ground of  architecture,  flowers,  and  trail- 
ing vines,  with  landscape  vistas  to  the 
right  and  left,  showing  a castle  on  a hill 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a town  and 
port  with  shipping.  On  the  end  wall  of 
the  room  the  pearl  is  a votive  picture  by 
Giorgione,  representing, as  was  the  custom 
in  those  days,  the  portraits  of  the  donor 
and  his  wife  in  the  act  of  adoring  the  Holy 
Family.  By  a curious  and  fortunate  co- 
incidence, Mr.  Leyland  possesses  a sepa- 
rate portrait  by  Giorgione  of  the  donor  de- 
picted in  the  present  composition,  and  both 
the  votive  picture  and  the  portrait,  so  full 
of  character  and  so  admirable  in  tone,  are 
perfect  examples  of  the  great  colorist. 

To  have  hanging  on  the  walls  of  one’s 
drawing-room  specimens  of  the  work  of 
Lippo  Lippi,  Memling,  Giorgione,  Luini, 
is  no  small  privilege,  the  more  so  when 
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those  s[>ecimens  are  not  merely  adequate  the  middle  of  Uie  present  century',  when 
but  of  rare  excellence.  As  for  BoUieelli,  they  were  bought  by  the  English  collector 
the  idol  and  inspirer  of  so  many  contempo*  Mr,  Barker,  at  wliose  sale,  some  twenty 
mry  English  painters,  but  whom  the  critics  years  ago,  they  passed  into  the  liauds  of 
and  the  public  alike  neglected  twenty  Mr.  Ley  land,  in  a state  of  perfect  fresh- 
years  ago,  Mr.  Leyland  was  one  of  the  ness  and  absolute  authenticity.  As  we 
first  connoisseurs  in  Eugland  to  seek  his  find  amongst  the  accessories  depicted  in 
works  and  to  give  them  places  of  honor  these ’'com|)ositions  tlie  united  arms  of  the 
in  the  intimacy  of  his  scsthetic  life.  We  Pucci  and  Bini  families,  we  are  pcuhaps 
have  left  for  the  last  the  four  compositions  justifled  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  pictures 


were  painted  on  tlic  cw^casion  of  a inar- 
riugivprohai>ly  that  of  Pier  Francesco  dl 
Giovanni  Btni  and  Lucrezia  Pucci,  which 
>saseelebrHted  in  the  yeai*  1487.  We  may 
(:veu  carry  our  conjectures  still  furtlrer 
and  reconstiiute  a whole  love  romance,  in 
whicli  we  may  imagine  that  Lucrezia  Jiad 
at  fitst  ilisdained  llie  suit  of  Pier  Frances- 
ce»  Bini,  and  that  Boccvaccios  story  of  Ihc 
punishment  of  lieartlcss  and  disdainful 
maiiiens  may  have  had  kothc  peculiar  ap- 
propriatciiesslo  fiei'easc,  Boc('accio‘s  tale, 
the  reader  riu\v  be  reminded,  is  that  of  a 
very  cidi  sreiitietnati  of  rtciVCUiua,  Nasttigio 
dtgli  Oncsti/who  fell  madly  in  love  with 


by  Botticelli,  which  are  tlie  chief  Orna- 
ment of  Ibis  drawing- room.  Tlie  subject 
is  the  toiicliing  and  miraculous  story  of 
Nosl-agiodcgU  Onesti,  related  l>y  Boccaccio 
in  the  eighth  tale  of  the  Fifth  Day  of  the 
Decameron.  In  his  biograpliy  of  tiie 
tist,  Vjisari  tells  us  that  Botticelli  painted 
four  pictui'cs  with  small  figures  from  tlris 
tale.  Similmente  hi  mmt  Pucci  f ere 
dl  figur'e  piccole  la  notulla  dH  Boccaccio 
di  Nastagio  degli  Onesti  hk  gunttro  qHitr^ 
dri  di  jyittura  motto  vaga  e.  bcUa'^  Tlie 
four  pictures  were,  placed  iu  the  Pucci 
Palace  at  Florence,  wc  may  suppose,  about 
the  year  1487.  and  remained  there  until 
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a lady  of  nobler  family  than  himself,  but 
who  was  so  stupidly  proud  of  her  birth 
that  the  more  assiduously  he  courted  her 
the  more  cruelly  she  disdained  him.  In 
despair,  Nastagio  retired  with  some  friends 
to  a country  estate  near  Ravenna,  where 
he  had  tents  pitched  magnificently,  and 
spent  the  time  in  feasting  and  joyous 
company,  seeking  to  forget  his  grief.  But 
one  Friday,  being  alone  and  thinking  still 
of  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  Nastagio 
wandered  into  the  neighboring  pine  for- 
est. Suddenly  he  was  startled  from  his 
revery  by  piercing  cries,  and  saw,  to  his 
horror,  a young  and  beautiful  woman  pur- 
sued by  hounds  and  followed  by  a man  on 
horseback.  Nastagio  attempted  to  inter- 
vene, but  in  vain.  The  hounds  threw  the 
woman,  the  horseman  dismounted,  killed 
her  with  his  lance,  cut  out  her  heart,  and 
flung  it  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs. 
Meanwhile  he  explained  to  Nastagio  that 
he  was  violently  in  love  with  this  woman, 
who  treated  him  so  cruelly  that  he  killed 
himself,  and  was  condemned  to  hell-fire. 
The  woman  did  not  long  survive  the 
pleasure  which  his  death  gave  her.  She 
died  soon  after,  and,  not  having  repented, 
she  too  was  damned.  The  punishment 
imposed  upon  the  unhappy  pair  was  that 
she  should  flee  before  her  disdained  lover, 
and  that  he  should  pursue  her  as  if  she 
were  his  greatest  enemy  for  as  many  years 
as  she  made  him  suffer  months.  Each 
time  he  caught  her  he  pierced  her  with  his 
lance,  tore  out  her  heart,  and  threw  it  to 
his  dogs,  who  devoured  it,  whereupon  the 
woman  immediately  resuscitated,  and  the 
terrible  chase  began  anew.  Incessantly 
the  pursuit  goes  on,  and  in  every  spot 
where  the  cruel  mistress  had  done  any- 
thing to  thwart  the  knight’s  love,  his 
hounds  throw  her,  and  the  knight  tears 
out  the  heart  that  was  always  so  hard  tow- 
ard himself.  Every  Friday,  the  knight 
informs  Nastagio,  the  chase  ends  at  this 
point  of  the  forest,  only  to  begin  again 
immediately. 

Nastagio  at  this  spectacle  was  divided 
between  horror  and  compassion,  but  re- 
flecting upon  what  the  knight  had  told 
him,  he  conceived  a plan  whereby  the  ad- 
venture might  prove  useful  to  himself. 
He  sent  messengers  to  his  parents  at  Ra- 
venna, telling  them  that  he  was  ready  to 
follow  their  advice  and  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  changing  the  cruel  heart  of 
his  disdainful  mistress  if  they  would 
grant  him  a last  favor,  namely,  to  induce 


the  lady,  her  parents,  and  their  friends  to 
go  to  dine  with  him  in  his  woodland  sol- 
itude the  following  Friday.  This  request 
was  granted  readily;  Nastagio  had  his 
tents  pitched  and  the  table  spread  in  the 
pine  forest  at  the  place  where  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  terrible  scene;  and  the  follow- 
ing Friday  the  guests  were  liorrified  by 
the  repetition  of  the  spectacle  in  the  midst 
of  the  banquet.  The  young  lady  in  par- 
ticular was  so  struck  by  the  application 
of  the  adventure  to  her  own  case  that  she 
made  amends  to  her  disdained  lover, 
whose  offer  of  marriage  she  accepted,  and 
the  pair  lived  happily  together  ever  after- 
ward. 

The  first  of  Botticelli’s  compositions 
represents  Nastagio  in  the  forest  of  pine- 
trees,  attempting  to  save  the  woman  from 
the  hounds.  The  second  shows  the  same 
forest,  with  the  knight,  clad  in  gold  niello 
armor,  tearing  out  the  heart  of  the  wo- 
man. In  the  foreground,  the  knight,  dis- 
mounted, flays  open  the  woman’s  back, 
while  his  horse  stands  watching  the  scene ; 
to  the  right,  the  dogs  devour  the  heart; 
to  the  left,  Nastagio  turns  away  in  hor- 
ror; and  in  the  background  we  see  the 
sea-shore  and  the  chase  resumed.  The 
third  composition  represents  the  dinner 
party  in  the  pine  forest  interrupted  by 
the  fearful  spectacle  of  the  pursuit  of 
the  woman  by  the  knight  and  his 
hounds.  The  above  compositions  seem 
to  have  been  painted  by  pupils  from 
Botticelli’s  designs,  for  we  do  not  find  in 
the  drawing,  in  the  gestures,  or  in  the 
painting  the  skill,  the  grace,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  master  himself.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  pictures  is  wholly  due  to  Botti- 
celli, but,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days, 
the  execution  was  evidently  intrusted  by 
him  to  other  hands  working  under  his 
supervision.  As  regards  the  fourth  com- 
position, however,  representing  the  wed- 
ding feast  of  Nastagio,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  it  is  entirely  by  the  master’s  own 
hand,  and  one  of  the  daintiest  of  his  works. 

The  whole  picture  is  a completely  beau- 
tiful vision  of  life.  In  a green  meadow, 
constellated  with  flowers  and  bathed  in 
soft  and  warm  gray  light,  such  as  Botti- 
celli excels  in  .shedding  over  his  fresh  and 
fragrant  landscapes,  the  feast  is  taking 
place  under  the  shelter  of  a splendid  ar- 
cade supported  by  twelve  Corinthian  pil- 
lars of  blue  marble  with  gilt  capitals,  five 
along  each  side  and  one  at  each  end.  In 
the  background  is  a triumphal  arch  adorn- 
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in  every:  detail  is  this  representation  of  a 
Florentine  feast!  How  minutely  refined 
must  this  Florentine,  civilization  have 
been,  we  may  imagine  from  the  notes  that 
are  to  be  found  in  contemporary  memoirs 
and  documents,^  and  more  particularly 
from  certain  chapters  of  Francesco  Co- 
lonna’s  Hypnerotomachia,  whei'e  the  curi- 
ous may  read  a description  of  a feast  given 
by  Queen  Eleutherilda — a literary  com- 
panion piece  to  Botticelli’s  picture. 

We  need  not  penetrate  into  the  privacy 
of  the  bedchambers  of  the  Leyland  house, 
which  are  furnished  in  the  English  style 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  with  the  same  good  taste  that 
characterizes  the  whole  dwelling.  Mr. 
Leyland’s  own  chamber  and  dressing- 
room  are  full  of  original  drawings  by 
Rossetti,  whose  faithful  friend  and  ad- 
mirer he  was.  Indeed,  it  is  the  work  of 
Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones  which  gives  to 
Mr.  Leyland’s  house  its  peculiar  interest. 
The  Italian  pictures  are  of  the  choicest,  and 
the  like  can  only  be  found  in  the  great  mu- 
seums of  Europe;  but  nowhere  else,  wheth- 
er in  museums  or  private  houses,  can  you 
see  a collection  of  the  work  of  Rossetti 
and  Burne-Jones  such  as  Mr.  Leyland 
possesses.  On  the  walls  of  his  rooms  hang 
the  masterpieces  of  both  these  artists, 
whose  fame  is  so  great  and  whose  works 
are  so  little  known. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is 
simple.  With  the  exception  of  his  fi»*st  oil- 
painting,  ‘‘The  Girlhood  of  the  Virgin,” 
executed  in  1849,  and  three  water-colors 
shown  at  Liverpool  in  1852,  Rossetti  never 
exhibited  his  pictures,  nor  made  any  at- 
tempt to  impose  himself  upon  the  public, 
but  lived  within  a chosen  circle  of  friends 
and  admirers,  exercising  a sort  of  occult 
royalty  over  a considerable  part  of  the  in- 
tellectual Hite  of  his  country.  Once  only 
did  he  again  enter  tlie  lists,  in  1870, when 
he  published  his  Poems,  which  were  a 
signal  for  the  renewal  of  the  whole  so- 
called  pre-Raphael ite  question,  and  for  the 
furious  polemics  of  Swinburne,  William 
Morris,  and  Buchanan  about  the  “ Flesh- 
ly School  of  Poetry.”  In  1881  Rossetti 
published  another  volume  of  Poems  and 
Ballads,  which  were  accepted  witliout 
protestation;  and  in  1882  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four.  Burne-Jones,  in  the 
same  way,  shrank  from  exhibiting  in 
promiscuous  company,  and  the  public 
never  saw  his  work  until  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  was  founded  and  became  the 


scene  of  the, final  triumph  of  his  master 
Rossetti  and  of  himself. 

In  speaking  of  Rossetti  and  Burne- 
Jones  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the  word 
pre-Raphaelite,which  has  obtained  a hold 
on  the  public  niind  in  connection  with 
these  men.  In  reality  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  blot  this  word  out  of  our  mem- 
ories, and  to  consider  each  man  aa  an  in- 
dividuality, without  endeavoring  to  attach 
him  to  an  artificial  group  or  school  of  any 
kind.  Pre-Raphael itism  was  a literary 
rather  than  an  artistic  movement.  It  was 
an  echo  of  the  influence  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment, and  of  the  Gothic  revival.  It  was  a 
manifestation  of  certain  moral  and  philo- 
sophical preoccupations  that  have  little  in 
common  with  the  permanent  acceptation 
of  art.  We  might  even  go  further  and  say 
that  Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones  are  great 
artists  not  because  they  were  pre-Raph- 
ael ites,  but  in  spite  of  pre-Raphaelitism. 

In  future  years,  when  we  walk  through 
the  rooms  devoted  to  the  English  paint- 
ers in  the  National  Gallery,  we  shall  sum 
up  the  history  of  the  art  of  the  century 
in  a few  broad  sentences.  We  shall 
find  that  the  mass  of  the  English  paint- 
ers have  relied  simply  upon  nature,  and 
persistently  contented  themselves  with 
portraiture,  the  sentimental  drama  of 
daily  life,  and  the  patient  transcrip- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  sea,  sky,  and 
landscape.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  we  shall  notice  that  some  paint- 
ers named  Barry,  Fuseli,  West,  and  Hay- 
don  wei’C  liaunted  by  poetic  ambition,  and 
imagined  that  it  was  possible  to  begin 
where  Raphael  and  Michaelangelo  had 
left  off,  and  so  continue  to  intci'est  man- 
kind by  the*  rearrangement  of  lifeless 
formula'  and  worn-out  conventions.  The 
productiojis  of  these  men  remain,  how- 
ever, mere  historical  curiosities.  Then 
we  shall  observe  a change  in  the  current 
ideals  of  art  and  the  appropriation  of  new 
stores  of  poetry  and  romance,  of  national 
legend  and  univei*sal  myth.  But  amidst 
the  leading  exponents  of  the  new  ideals 
we  .shall  not  distinguish  common  qualities 
other  tlian  evidences  of  wide  literary  cul- 
ture, a tendency  to  dreaminess,  symbol- 
ism, and  definiteness  of  sensible  imagery, 
and  a parti  pris  of  imitative  admiration 
of  the  works  of  the  intense  and  compli- 
cated artLsts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  like 
Botticelli,  Mantegna,  and  Memling. 

Amongst  the  artists  of  this  category  two 
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will  be  found  to  stand  out  with  all  the 
force  of  their  poetical  and  ultra-refined 
personalities,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  the  former  the 
more  original  of  the  two,  and  the  latter 
the  more  assimilative,  being  content  in 
much  of  his  work  with  variations  upon  or 
studies  from  the  masters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  above  mentioned. 

Rossetti  is  not  a preacher,  a symbolist, 
a moralist,  an  ascetic,  and  fervent  ex- 
pounder of  abstractions,  like  Holman 
Hunt,  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  equally  spir- 
itualist, mystic,  and  full  of  personal  and 
recondite  meaning.  He  is  the  strangest 
mixture  w’^hich  chance  has  yet  produced 
of  the  Latin  and  the  Northern  spirit.  Of 
Italian  origin,  born  in  England,  but  hav- 
ing very  little  English  blood  in  his  veins, 
Rossetti,  like  the  Italian  painters  of  the 
Renaissance,  devoted  himself  to  painting 
man  in  preference  to  nature,  but  at  the 
same  time  what  attracted  him  was  not  the 
physical  man,  the  human  animal,  but  the 
inner  man. 

Therefore  he  disdains  the  fine  forms  of 
the  body,  and  seeks  only  expression  and 
that  kind  of  facial  beauty  w^hich  renders 
expression  most  manifest.  He  is  mystic 
in  the  sense  that  he  seems  to  have  lived 
in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  ecstasy,  com- 
X)arable  somewhat  to  that  mental  attitude 
of  Dante  which  suppresses  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  and 
permits  the  poet  to  dwell  in  “ the  sphere 
of  the  infinite  images  of  the  soul.”  Hence 
all  Rossetti’s  pictures  seem  to  be  dreams 
full  of  silence  and  solemnity.  Like  his 
sonnets  and  ballads,  his  paintings  are  vi- 
sions— visions  that  are  often  so  personal 
to  himself,  so  esoteric,  that  the  painting  is 
not  completely  intelligible  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  poet’s  exegesis.  Take,  for 
instance,  “The  Blessed  Damozel,”  with  its 
predella  and  exquisite  frame  designed  by 
Rossetti  himself.  This  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a beautiful  and  impressive  object  to 
look  upon,  suggestive,  so  far  as  color  is 
concerned,  of  the  splendor  of  Giorgione 
and  the  Venetian  masters,  although  whol- 
ly lacking  their  technical  maestria.  As  to 
the  subject  of  the  picture,  whether  we  have 
read  the  poem  or  not,  we  seize  the  idea  of  a 
beautiful  young  woman  who  has  died  in 
the  pride  of  youth,  and  who  awaits  in  par- 
adise the  coming  of  her  lover,  wdio  still 
dwells  upon  earth,  and  whom  we  see  in 
the  predella  reclining  under  a tree  and 
yearning  for  the  lost  one  as  she  yearns  for 
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him.  Nevertheless,  we  appreciate  the  pic- 
tui*e  moi'e  fully  when  we  have  read  the 
artist's  lyric: 

“ The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  srold  bar  of  heaven  ; 

Her  eyes  wore  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  watei's  stilied  at  even ; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand. 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 
Out  of  ihe  circling  charm, 

Until  her  Iwsom  must  have  made 
The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm. 

And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 
Along  her  bended  arm.*’ 

In  “Veronica  Veronese"  the  mystic  in- 
tentions are  not  immediately  obvious,  nor 
does  any  explanation  seem  necessary. 

Here  is  a beautiful  blond  maiden  clad  in 
olive-green  velvet,  Avith  a white  necker- 
chief and  a reddish -pur pie  girdle.  She 
is  seated  on  a dull  red  chair,  and  leaning 
over  a table  on  which  are  some  primroses 
and  a daffodil.  As  she  listens  to  a cana- 
ry-bird singing,  her  fingers  stray  over  the 
chords  of  a violin,  and  before  her  the  pa- 
per lies  ready  to  receive  the  record  of  the 
notes.  The  absolute  originality  of  the 
composition,  which  separates  the  causes 
in  opposite  corners  of  the  picture,  and 
unites  the  effects  in  the  intensely  ex- 
pressive face,  at  once  strikes  one.  Such 
an  arrangement  as  this  has  not  been 
conceived  before.  No  artist  has  ^minted 
hands  in  such  a position.  This  is  some- 
thing strange,  intimate,  and  at  the  same 
time  dreamily  beautiful,  comparable  with 
nothing  that  ancient  or  modern  art  has 
produced— something  so  refined,  so  har- 
monious in  effect,  and  so  complete  and 
direct  in  expression  that  the  charm  is  as 
instantaneous  as  it  is  lasting.  But  even 
in  this  case  the  artist  has  thought  fit  to 
accompany  the  picture  by  a few  lines  of 
explanation  printed  on  the  frame — a quo- 
tation from  the  fictitious  letters  of  Giro- 
lama  Ridolfi,  describing  how  Veronica 
wrote  the  first  notes  of  a composition  on 
a clean  sheet  of  paper;  then  she  grasped 
her  bow  in  order  to  realize  her  dream; 
but  before  taking  down  the  instrument 
she  remained  an  instant  motionless,  lis- 
tening to  the  inspiring  bird,  while  her  left 
hand  wandered  over  the  strings  seeking 
the  motif.  It  was  tlie  marriage  of  tln^ 
voices  of  nature  and  of  the  soul,  “the 
dawn  of  a mystic  creation.” 

We  will  describe  one  otlier  picture  by 
Rossetti,  which  shows  him  at  his  best  as  a 
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conceiver  of  beautiful  visions,  a master  of 
arrangement  and  composition,  a deviser 
of  harmonious  and  charming  complete- 
ness. This  is  a comparatively  small  work, 
called  the  “Loving-Cup,”  and  bearing  on 
the  frame  the  salutation, 

“Douce  nuit  et  joyeux  jour, 

0 chevalier  de  bel  amour.’’ 

The  subject  represents  a fair  young 
lady  advancing  toward  the  spectator, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a golden  lov- 
ing-cup, and  in  her  left  the  cover.  She 
wears  a red  robe  with  long  white  sleeves. 
Fixed  behind  the  head,  with  its  brown 
wavy  hair,  is  a green  veil  that  falls 
around  her  neck  over  the  right  shoulder. 
On  her  neck  and  bosom  are  necklaces  of 
coral  and  pearls.  This  beautiful  blue- 
eyed maiden  is  painted  against  a white 
background  diapered  with  blue  and  cross- 
ed by  a shelf,  on  which  is  a row  of  brass 
plates,  with,  on  the  wall  below,  some 
trailing  green  ivy.  This  picture  is  so 
lovely  that  even  in  a simple  black  and 
white  reproduction  it  can  speak  for  itself, 
and  dispense  with  the  praise  of  halting 
prose. 

Other  pictures  by  Rossetti  are  subjects 
suggested  by  Dante,  by  poems  of  Keats, 
Coleridge,  Tennyson,  Robert  Browning, 
the  Arthurian  cycle,  the  Bible,  Boccaccio, 
Shakespeare,  or  Goethe;  and  various  alle- 
gorical works  bearing  sonorous  Latin  or 
Italian  titles,  such  as  “La  Donna  della 
Finestra,”  “La  bella  Mano,”  “Venus  As- 
tarte,”  “Le  Ghirlandata,”  “Ligeia Siren,” 
“ Sibylla  Palmifera,”  “LaBiondadel  Bal- 
cone,”  “Aspecta  Medusa,”  “Hesterna 
Rosa,”  etc.,  all  of  them  essentially  liter- 
ary in  their  inspiration,  many  of  them 
virtually  illustrations  of  some  particular 
text,  and  unintelligible  without  the  help 
of  the  precise  words  referred  to,  but  at  the 
same  time  remaining  sufiiciently  instinct 
with  purely  pictorial  genius  to  enable  the 
spectator  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  them 
without  comprehending  a tithe  of  the 
hermetic  significations  which  instigated 
the  artist  in  his  comy)osition. 

Edward  Burne-Jones  is  more  erudite 
though  less  intense  tliaii  his  master,  Ros- 
setti. He  attaches  higher  importance  to 
the  material  representation  of  a thought 
tlian  to  the  thought  itself;  he  is  more 
pagan  than  Rossetti;  he  i-ecurs  to  the 
myths  of  antiquity  and  the  vague  sym- 
bolism of  the  Middle  Ages  rather  than 
to  the  Christian  legend;  he  is  greatly 
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preoccupied  with  beauty  of  form;  and^ 
unlike  Rossetti,  whose  technical  defects 
are  too  evident  to  need  particularizing, 
Burne-Jones  is  at  once  a draughtsman 
and  a colorist.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
inspiration  remains  essentially  literary 
and  transcendental  rather  than  pictu- 
resque; he  never  paints  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  painting.  Burne-Jones  has  a 
palette  of  his  own,  composed  of  soft  and 
tender  tones  that  melt  into  gray  har- 
monies of  infinite  delicacy,  and  contrast 
markedly  with  the  hot  colors  d la  Gior- 
gione in  which  Rossetti  delighted. 

Our  illustration  represents  one  of  Burne- 
Jones’s  most  exquisite  compositions,  call- 
ed “Venus’s  Mirror,” a large  picture  twa 
yards  long,  where  we  see  Venus  and  nine 
nymphs,  blondes  or  brunettes,  grouped 
around  a pool,  some  standing,  some 
kneeling,  and  looking  at  their  reflected 
faces.  The  scene  is  laid  in  an  imaginary 
landscape  of  hills  and  mossy  lawns,  be- 
neath a pale  blue,  luminous  sky,  tho 
whole  painted  with  the  clearly  deflned 
and  equal  minuteness  of  Memling.  Ev- 
ery cranny  in  the  distant  hills  is  drawn. 
Every  petal  of  the  forget-me-nots  that 
grow  around  the  pool,  every  vein  of  the 
lily  leaves  that  float  upon  its  surface  every 
sprig  of  the  myrtle  bush  that  Venus  fin- 
gers as  she  stands  erect  in  the  azure  splen- 
dor of  her  divine  elegance,  is  depicted 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude  and 
the  most  inflexible  respect  for  the  minutiae 
of  nature.  Each  figure  is  studied  in  tho 
same  patient  way.  The  drapery,  of  azui'e, 
violet,  red,  purple,  lilac,  is  painted  with 
equal  application.  Nothing  could  bo 
more  unlike  the  pictures  of  the  modem 
realists  than  this  dreamy  and  highly  im- 
aginative rendering  of  poetic  conceptions 
which  seem  to  float  in  an  atmosphere  of 
beauty  that  fills  the  spectator  with  a sort 
of  religious  awe,  and  carries  him  away 
from  coai*se  materialism  into  a region  of 
tenderly  ecstatic  revery. 

In  the  picture  of  King  Cophetua  offer- 
ing his  crown  to  the  beggar-maid,  in  the 
“Circe,”  so  expressive  in  the  feline  atti- 
tude of  the  sorceress,  in  the  “Seven  Days 
of  the  Creation,”  “Laus  Veneris,”  “Love 
in  the  Ruins,”  “Day  and  Night,”  and 
“Cupid  reviving  Psyche,”  in  the  Ley  land 
collection,  we  are  struck  by  the  intensity 
of  the  artist’s  imaginative  effort,  by  his 
marvellous  gift  of  personification,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  his  love  of  archaism, 
abstraction,  and  symbolism.  Burne- 
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Titian  understood  the  art.  Fine  impasto, 
la  belle  pdte,  the  charm  of  mere  material 
painting,  is  unknown  to  them.  They 
have  a diflferent  conception  of  art,  which 
in  their  eyes  is  something  far  nobler  than 
a more  or  less  careful  representation  of 
nature.  Their  art  is  indeed  rather  litera- 
ture than  painting.  Their  inspiration,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  almost  exclusively  liter- 
ary. Rossetti  in  all  his  pictures  remains 
a pure  poet,  a dreamer  of  visions  of  pro- 
found signification,  which  he  expounds 
and  annotates  in  poems  and  sonnets. 
The  qualities  of  a painter  that  lie  has  are 
an  impressive  and  resplendent  originality 
of  composition,  a delight  in  rich  accesso- 
ries, and  a love  of  brilliant  color  in  the 
Venetian  taste.  His  drawing  is  continu- 
ally at  fault;  his  technical  acquirements 
are  obviously  inadequate  in  all  respects, 
except  only  in  the  representation  of  flow- 
ers, the  profusion  and  beauty  of  which 
form  always  so  charming  a feature  in  his 
pictures.  But  in  spite  of  these  faults  his 
pictures  have  an  artistic  as  well  as  an  in- 
contestable poetical  value;  they  fascinate 
and  move  us  by  the  supreme  intensity  of 
the  expression  that  he  has  given  to  his  fig- 
ures without  having  recourse  to  exag- 
gerated gestures  or  violent  movenient. 
Burne-Jones,  though  more  completely 
equipped  than  Rossetti  as  a mere  painter, 
is  less  vigorous  as  a poet,  and  dwells  by 
preference  in  an  atmosphere  of  slightly 
monotonous,  very  delicate,  and  undoubt- 
edly fascinating  tenderness.  Of  the  two, 
Rossetti  is  tlie  original  genius,  and  Burne- 
Jones  the  accomplished  and  erudite  assim- 
ilator  of  the  intellectual  attitudes  of  old 
mastei-s  like  Botticelli,  Pollajuolo,  and 
Mantegna,  of  whom  he  has  made  him- 
self, so  to  speak,  a sj^iritual  contemporary 
by  dint  of  a persistent  moral  and  intel- 
lectual eflFort,  aided  by  unerring  scholar- 
ship and  abundant  fancy.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones  are  equal- 
ly admirable  in  their  noble  and  disinter- 
ested conception  of  the  dignity  of  their 
art,  in  their  persistent  contempt  of  all 
that  is  vulgar  and  mercantile,  and  in 
their  faithfulness  to  an  elevating  and  aris- 
tocratic ideal,  whose  only  disadvantage  is 
that  it  is  incomprehensible  except  to  the 
few. 

The  moment  art  rises  above  tlie  com- 
monplace imitation  of  reality,  the  es- 
trangement between  the  artists  and  the 
multitude  begins. 

The  art  of  Rossetti  and  Burne  Jones  is 


not  to*  be  judged  by  the  purely  material 
and  exterior  criticism  which  would  be 
adequate  in  the  case  of  a Bastien  Lepage 
or  a Dagnan-Bouveret.  Any  student 
fresh  from  the  fecole  des  Beaux- Arts  can 
scoff  at  the  preternaturally  swan -like 
necks,  the  enormous  hands,  and  the 
countless  physical  deformations  of  Ros- 
setti’s ideal  women ; he  may  even  lament 
that  Burne-Jones  does  not  base  either  his 
drawing  or  his  color  on  a more  strict  ob- 
servation of  natural  truth.  But  such 
criticism  is  vain.  We  are  here  in  pre- 
sence of  two  personal  artists  whose  works 
either  give  us  pleasure  or  do  not  give  us 
pleasure;  the  record  of  our  impressions 
will  therefore  be  either  an  affirmation  of 
joy  or  of  disgust,  and  that  joy  or  disgust 
we  shall  be  able  to  analyze  and  account 
for  witli  reference  to  our  own  tempera- 
ments or  to  chosen  typical  temperaments. 
This  is  really  all  we  can  say  with  safety. 

In  presence  of  the  variety  of  the  produc- 
tions of  art  and  of  the  certain  pleasures 
that  we  receive  from  the  most  diverse 
manifestations  of  artistic  genius,  we  feel 
less  and  less  inclined  to  pursue  the  chi- 
mera of  criticism  based  upon  principles. 
Such  principles  as  have  hitherto  been  laid 
down  by  authoritative  speculatoi*s  are 
constantly  proving  to  be  inadequate.  At 
one  time  it  is  some  wholly  recalcitrant 
element,  like  Japanese  art,  which  at  once 
claims  attention  and  defies  judgment  upon 
accepted  theories.  At  another  time  it  is 
the  increasing  delicacy  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  organs  of  sight,  which  re- 
quires the  entire  reformation  of  all  the 
tenets  hitlierto  applied  to  the  appreciation 
of  landscape  painting. 

Finally  we  discover  that  all  our  ser- 
ried battalions  of  principles  are  an  em- 
barrassment, and  our  tendency  becomes 
more  and  more  to  trust  less  to  dogma 
than  to  impressions,  for  we  can  be  sure 
of  our  impressions,  but  we  can  never  be 
sure  of  so-called  msthetic  principles.  “ I 
know  nothing  about  art,  but  I know 
what  I like.”  This  i*emark,  so  common- 
ly heard,  is  worthy  of  respect.  It  is  the 
obscure  cry  of  the  natural  man  who 
yearns  and  craves  for  sincerity. 

To  criticise  according  to  given  princi- 
ples is  easy.  Such  is  the  method  of  the 
pedant,  of  tlie  college  essay,  and  of  the 
docile  and  malleable  citizen  who  is  sin- 
cere in  a sort  of  non-j)ersonal  way,  and 
takes  his  stand  upon  a creed,  upon  au- 
thority, and  upon  that  tradition  which 
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JIM’S  LITTLE  WOMAN. 

BY  SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT. 


There  was  laughter  in  the  lanes  of  St. 

Augustine  when  Jim  returned  from 
a Northern  voyage  with  a Northern  wife. 
He  had  sailed  on  the  schooner  Dawn  of 
Day,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons 
burden,  with  a full  cargo  of  yellow  pine 
and  conch-shells.  Not  that  the  conch-shells 
were  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  any 
more  than  five  handsome  tortoise-shells 
that  were  securely  lashed  to  the  beams  in 
the  captain’s  cabin.  These  were  a pri- 
vate venture  of  the  captain’s  and  Jim’s. 
The  Dawn  of  Day  did  a great  deal  of 
trading  with  the  islands,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  season  of  Northern  tourists  was 
over  that  her  owners  found  it  more  prof- 
itable to  charter  her  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. It  was  too  hot  for  bringing  any 
more  bananas  fi^om  Jamaica,  the  last  were 
half  spoiled  in  the  hold,  and  those  North- 
erners who  came  excitedly  after  corals 
and  sprouted  cocoa-nuts  and  Jamaica  bas- 
kets, who  would  gladly  pay  thirty  cents 
apiece  for  the  best  of  the  conch-shells, 
brought  primarily  by  way  of  ballast— 
those  enthusiastic  money- squandering 
Northerners  had  all  flown  liomeward  at 
the  first  hints  of  unmistakable  summer 
heat,  and  market  was  over  for  that  spring. 
St.  Augustine  is  a city  of  bright  sunshine 
and  of  cool  sea  winds,  a different  place 
from  the  steaming- hot,  listless -aired 
Southern  ports  which  Jim  knew  well — 
Kingston  and  Nassau  and  the  rest.  He 
had  sailed  between  the  islands  and  St.  Au- 
gustine and  Savannah,  and  made  trading 
voyages  round  into  the  Gulf,  ever  since  he 
ran  away  to  sea  on  an  ancient  brigantine 
bound  for  Havana,  in  his  early  youth. 
Jim's  grandfather  was  a Northern  man 
by  birth,  a New-Englander,  who  had  mar- 
ried a Minorcan  woman,  and  settled  down 
in  St.  Augustine  to  s|)end  the  rest  of  his 
days.  Their  old  coquina  house  near  the 
sea-wall  faced  one  of  the  narrow  lanes 
that  ran  up  from  the  water,  but  it  had  a 
wide  window  in  the  seaward  end,  and 
here  Jim  remembered  that  the  intemperate 
old  sailor  sat  and  watched  the  harbor,  and 
criticised  the  rigging  of  ves.sels,  and  de- 
fended liis  pet  orange-tree  from  the  rav- 
ages of  boys.  Ilis  wife  died  long  before 
he  did,  and  the  daughter,  Jim's  mother, 
w^as  married,  and  her  husband  ran  away 
and  never  was  heard  from, and  Jim  himself 


w as  ten  years  old  when  he  walked  at  the 
head  of  the  funeral  procession,  dimly  con- 
scious that  the  old  man  had  gone  up  North, 
and  that  he  was  to  live  again  there  among 
the  scenes  of  his  youth.  There  were  a 
few  old  shipmates  walking  two  by  two, 
who  had  known  the  captain  in  his  active 
life,  but  they  held  no  definite  views  about 
his  permanent  location  in  high  latitudes. 
Still,  there  was  a long  procession  and  a 
handsome  funeral;  and  after  a few  years 
Jim’s  mother  died  too,  a friendly,  sad- 
faced little  creature  whom  everybodj^  la- 
mented. Jim  came  into  port  one  day 
after  a long  absence,  expecting  to  be  kissed 
and  cried  over  and  coaxed  to  church  and 
mended  up,  to  find  the  old  coquina  house 
locked  and  empty.  He  shipped  again 
gloomily;  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do  ashore ; and  that  year  the  boys  took  all 
the  oranges,  and  people  said  that  the  old 
captain's  ghost  lived  in  the  house.  The 
bishop  stopped  Jim  one  day  on  the  plaza, 
and  told  him  that  he  must  come  to  church 
sometimes  for  his  mother’s  sake:  she  was 
a good  little  woman,  and  had  said  many 
a.prayer  for  her  boy.  Did  Jim  ever  say 
a prayer  for  himself?  It  was  a hard  life, 
going  to  sea,  and  he  must  not  let  it  be  too 
hard  for  his  soul.  “Marry  you  a good 
wife  soon,”  said  the  kind  bishop.  “ Be  a 
good  man  in  your  own  town ; you  will  be 
tired  of  roving  and  will  want  a home. 
God  have  pity  on  you,  my  boy  I” 

Jim  took  off  liis  hat  reverently,  and 
his  frank,  bold  eyes  met  the  bishop’s  sad, 
kind  eyes,  and  fell.  He  had  never  really 
thought  what  a shocking  sort  of  fellow  he 
was  until  that  moment.  He  had  grown 
used  to  his  mother's  crying,  but  it  was 
two  or  three  years  now  since  she  died. 

The  fellows  on  board  ship  were  afraid  of 
him  when  he  was  surly,  and  owned  him 
for  king  when  he  was  pleased  to  turn  life 
into  a joke.  He  was  Northern  and  South- 
ern by  turns,  this  Southern-born  young 
sailor.  He  could  talk  in  Yankee  fashion 
like  his  grandfather  until  the  crew  shook 
the  ship’s  timbers  with  their  laughter. 

But  ill  all  his  roving  sea-life  he  had  never 
been  to  the  coastof  Maine  until  this  story 
begins. 

The  Dawn  of  Day  was  a slow  sailer,  and 
what  wind  she  had  was  only  a light  south- 
westerly breeze.  Every  other  day  was  a 
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dead  calm,  and  so  they  drifted  up  the 
Northern  coast  as  if  the  Gulf  Stream  alone 
impelled  them,  making  for  the  island  of 
Mount  Desert  with  their  yellow  pine  for 
house • finishing;  and  somewhere  near 
Boothbay  Harbor  their  provisions  got  low, 
and  the  drinking-water  was  too  bad  alto- 
gether, and  there  was  nothing  else  left  to 
drink,  so  the  captain  put  in  for  supplies. 
They  could  not  get  up  to  the  inner  har- 
bor next  the  town,  but  came  to  anchor 
near  a little  village  when  the  wind  fell  at 
sundown.  There  were  some  houses  in 
sight,  dotted  along  the  shore,  and  a long 
low  building  at  the  water’s  edge,  close  to 
the  little  bay.  Jim  and  the  captain  and 
another  man  pulled  ashore  to  see  what 
could  be  done  about  the  water-casks,  and 
the  old  water-tank,  which  was  leaky  and 
good  for  nothing  when  they  first  put  to 
sea,  but  the  captain,  who  was  a lazy  soul, 
would  not  believe  it. 

Jim  went  ashore,  and  presently  put  his 
head  into  a window  of  the  long  low 
building;  there  were  a dozen  young  peo- 
ple there,  and  two  or  three  men  with 
heaps  of  lobster  shells  and  long  rows  of 
shining  cans.  It  was  a lobster-canning 
establishment,  and  work  was  going  on 
after-hours.  Somebody  screamed  when 
Jim’s  shaggy  head  and  broad  shoulders 
shut  out  the  little  daylight  that  was  left, 
and  a bevy  of  girls  laughed  provokingly ; 
but  one  of  them— Jim  thought  she  was  a 
child  until  she  came  quite  close  to  him — 
asked  what  he  wanted,  and  listened  with 
intelligent  patience  until  he  had  quite  ex- 
plained his  errand.  It  proved  easy  to  get 
somebody  to  solder  up  the  water- tank,  and 
in  spite  of  the  other  girls  this  little  red- 
Imired,  white-faced  creature  caught  her 
hat  from  a nail  by  the  door,  and  went  off 
with  Jim  to  find  the  solderer,  who  lived 
a quarter  of  a mile  down  the  shore. 

Jim  thought  of  the  old  bishop  many 
times  as  he  walked  decently  along  by  the 
little  woman’s  side.  He  thought  of  his 
mother  too,  and  how  she  used  to  cry 
over  him;  he  never  pitied  her  for  it  be- 
fore. He  remembered  his  cross  old  father 
and  those  stories  about  the  North,  and  by 
a strange  turn  of  memory  he  mentally 
cui*sed  the  boys  who  came  to  steal  the  old 
man’s  oranges— tliere  in  the  garden  of  his 
own  empty  little  coquina  house.  What 
a thing  to  have  a good  little  warm-heart- 
ed wife  of  his  own ! Jim  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  set  on  fire — as  if  something  hindered 
him  from  ever  feeling  like  himself  again 
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— as  if  he  must  forever  belong  to  this  lit- 
tle bit  of  a woman,  who  almost  i*an,  trying 
to  keep  up  with  his  great  rolling  sea 
strides  along  the  road.  She  had  a clear, 
pleasant  little  voice,  and  kept  looking  up 
at  him,  asking  now  and  then  something 
about  the  voyage  as  if  she  were  used  to 
voyages,  and  seemed  pleased  with  his 
gruff,  shy  answers.  He  heaved  a great 
sigh  when  they  came  to  the  solderer's 
door. 

The  solderer  came  out  and  walked  back 
with  them,  saying  that  his  tools  were  all  at 
the  factory.  He  told  Jim  that  there  was 
the  best  cold  spring  on  the  coast  conven- 
ient to  the  schooner,  just  beyond  the  fac- 
tory, and  a good  grocery  store  near  by. 
There  was  no  reason  for  going  up  to  Booth- 
bay  Harbor  and  losing  all  that  time  in  the 
morning,  and  Jim’s  heart  grew  light  at 
the  news.  He  sent  the  solderer  off  to  the 
schooner,  and  staid  ashore  himself.  The 
captain  had  already  heard  about  the  gro- 
cery, and  had  gone  there.  The  grum- 
bling member  of  the  crew,  who  was  left  in 
the  boat,  looked  back  with  heart-felt  as- 
tonishment to  see  Jim  sit  down  on  a piece 
of  ship  timber  beside  that  strange  little 
woman,  and  begin  to  talk  with  her  as  if 
they  were  old  friends.  It  was  a clear 
June  evening,  the  sky  was  pale  yellow  in 
the  west,  and  on  the  high  land  above  the 
shore  a small  jangling  bell  rang  in  its 
white  steeple.  A salt  breath  of  sea  wind 
ruffled  the  smooth  water.  The  lights 
went  out  in  the  canning  factory  and 
twinkled  with  bright  reflections  from  the 
schooner.  The  solderer  finished  his  work 
on  board,  and  was  put  ashore  close  to  his 
own  house;  as  for  the  captain,  he  re- 
mained with  some  new-made  friends  at 
the  grocery. 

They  wondered  on  the  deck  of  the 
Datvn  of  Day  what  had  come  over  Jim  ; 
they  laughed  and  joked,  and  thought  that 
he  might  have  found  one  of  his  relations 
about  whom  lie  had  told  the  Yankee 
stories.  As  long  as  there  was  any  light 
to  see,  there  he  sat,  an  erect,  great  fel- 
low, with  the  timid-looking  little  woman 
like  a child  by  his  side.  The  captain 
came  off  late,  and  in  a state  unbefitting 
the  laws  of  Maine,  and  Jim  came  with 
him,  sober,  pleasant,  but  holding  his  head 
in  that  high,  proud  way  which  forbade 
any  craven  soul  from  putting  an  unwel- 
come question. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  wind  rose, 
the  Dawn  of  Day  put  out  to  sea  again. 
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Somebody  besides  Jim  may  have  noticed 
that  a white  handkerchief  fluttered  at  one 
of  the  canning  factory  windows,  but  no- 
body knew  that  it  meant  so  much  to  Jim 
as  this:  the  little  woman  was  going  to 
marry  him,  and  promised  by  that  signal 
to  come  to  Mount  Desert  to  meet  him. 
They  had  no  more  time  for  courtship;  it 
was  now  or  never  with  the  quick-tempered 
fellow.  Little  Martha  did  not  dare  to 
promise  until  she  had  thought  it  over  that 
night;  but  she  was  a lonely  orphan,  and 
had  no  ties  to  keep  her  there.  Jim  had 
told  lier  about  his  home  and  his  orange- 
tree  in  the  South,  and  when  morning 
came  she  had  thought  it  over  and  said 
yes,  and  then  even  cried  a little  to  see  the 
old  schooner  go  out  to  sea.  She  said  yes 
because  she  loved  him;  besides,  she  had 
never  thought  that  anybody  would  fall  in 
love  with  her,  she  was  so  small  and  queer, 
and  not  like  the  rest  of  the  girls.  Jim 
had  certainly  waved  his  handkerchief  in 
reply  ; and  as  Marty  remembered  that, 
she  felt  in  her  pocket  for  a queer  smooth 
shell  to  make  herself  sure  that  she  was 
not  dreaming.  Jim  had  carried  this  shell 
in  his  pocket  for  good  luck,  as  his  strange 
old  seafaring  grandfather  had  done  be- 
fore him,  and  by  it  he  plighted  his  faith 
and  troth.  Before  they  sighted  Monhe- 
gan,  running  far  out  to  catch  the  wind, 
he  told  the  skipper  that  he  was  going  to 
be  married,  and  expected  to  carry  his  wife 
down  to  St.  Augustine  in  the  Dawn  of 
Day.  The  skipper  swore  roundly,  but 
Jim  was  the  ablest  man  aboard,  and  had 
been  shipped  that  voyage  as  first  mate. 
They  were  short-handed,  and  lie  was  in 
Jim's  power  in  many  ways.  There  was  a 
wedding  before  the  week  was  out  at  a 
minister's  house,  and  Jim  gave  the  minis- 
ter's wife  a pretty  basket  of  shells  besides 
what  Marty  considered  to  be  a generous 
wedding  fee.  He  had  bought  a suit  of 
ready-made  clotlies  before  he  went  to  the 
cousin’s  house  where  tliQ,  little  woman 
liad  promised  to  wait  for  him.  Marty 
did  not  explain  to  this  cousin  that  she  liad 
only  seen  her  lover  once  in  the  twilight. 
She  wondered  if  people  would  think  Jirn 
rough  and  strange,  tliat  was  all;  but  Jim 
for  once  was  in  possession  of  small  sav- 
ings, and  when  he  came,  so  tall  and  dark, 
shaven  and  shorn  and  dressed  like  other 
people,  she  fell  to  crying  witli  joy  and  ex- 
citement, and  had  much  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining to  her  lover  that  it  was  notliing 
but  happiness  and  love  that  had  brought 


such  tears.  And  after  the  yellow  pine 
was  on  the  wharf,  and  the  conch-sbells 
sold  at  unexpected  rates  to  a dealer  in 
curiosities  at  Bar  Harbor,  who  got  news 
of  them,  and  after  much  dickering  gave 
but  a meagre  price  for  the  tortoises  also, 
the  Dawn  of  Day  set  forth  again  south- 
ward with  dried  fish  and  flour  from  Port- 
land, where,  with  his  share  of  the  conch- 
shell  gains,  Jim  had  given  his  wife  such 
a pleasuring  as  he  thought  a lord  who  had 
an  earldom  at  his  back  might  give  his  fair 
lady. 

When  the  crew  first  caught  sight  of 
Jim’s  small,  red  headed,  and  pale-faced 
wife,  the  discrepancy  in  the  size  of  the 
happy  couple  was  more  than  could  be 
silently  borne.  Jim  always  spoke  of  her 
as  his  little  woman,  and  Jim’s  little  woman 
she  was  to  the  world  in  general.  She  was  as 
proud-spirited  as  he.  She  seldom  scolded, 
but  she  could  grow  pale  in  the  face  and 
keep  silence  if  things  went  wrong.  The 
schooner  was  a dilfereiit  place  on  that  re- 
turn voyage.  They  had  the  captain’s  cabin, 
and  she  made  it  look  pretty  with  her  girl- 
ish arts.  She  mended  everybody’s  clothes, 
and  took  care  of  the  schooner’s  boy  when 
he  was  sick  with  a fever  turn — a liard- 
faced  little  chap  who  had  run  about  from 
ship  to  ship,  just  as  Jim  had ; and  though 
the  wind  failed  them  most  of  the  time 
going  South,  they  were  all  sorry  when 
they  reached  St.  Augustine  bar.  The  last 
Sunday  night  of  all,  Jim’s  little  woman 
got  out  her  Moody  and  Sankey  song-book 
for  the  last  time,  and  sang  every  tune  she 
knew  in  her  sweet,  old-fashioned  voice. 
She  was  rough  in  her  way  sometimes, 
but  the  crew  of  the  Dawn  of  Day  kept  to 
the  level  of  its  best  manners  in  her  hear- 
ing all  the  time  she  was  on  board.  As 
they  lay  out  beyond  the  bar,  waiting  for 
enough  water  to  get  in,  she  strained  her 
eyes  to  see  her  future  home.  There  was 
the  queer  striped  light  house,  with  its 
corkscrew  pattern  of  black  and  white,  and 
far  beyond  wei*e  the  tall,  slender  towers 
of  a town  that  looked  beautiful  against 
the  sunset,  and  a long  low  shore,  white 
with  sand  and  green  here  and  therewith 
a new  greenness  which  she  believed  to  be 
orange-trees.  She  may  have  had  a pang 
of  homesickness  for  the  high  ledgy  pas- 
ture shores  at  home,  but  nobody  ever 
guessed  it.  If  ever  anybody  in  this  world 
married  for  love,  it  was  Jim’s  little  woman. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dismal  little, 
boarded-up,  spidery  coquina  house  was 
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as  clean  as  a whistle,  with  new  glass  win- 
dows and  fresh  whitewash  inside  and 
yellow  wash  outside;  with  curtains  and 
rugs  and  calico  cushions,  and  a shining 
cooking  stove,  on  which  such  meals  were 
concocted  as  Jim  never  dreamed  of  hav- 
ing for  his  own.  The  little  woman  had  a 
small  inheritance  of  house-keeping  goods, 
which  had  been  packed  into  the  schoon- 
ers hold ; luckily  these  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  Northeast  Harbor  cousin;  as  Jim 
said,  they  had  to  get  married,  for  every- 
thing came  right  and  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do.  He  seemed  as  happy  as  the 
day  >vas  long,  and  for  once  was  glad  to 
be  ashore.  They  went  together  to  do  their 
marketing,  and  he  showed  her  the  gray 
old  fort  one  afternoon  and  the  great  hotels 
with  the  towers.  In  narrow  St.  George 
Street,  under  the  high  flower-lined  bal- 
conies, everybody  seemed  to  know  Jim, 
and  they  had  to  spend  much  time  in  do- 
ing a trifling  errand.  Go  into  St.  George 
Street  when  she  would,  the  narrow  thor- 
oughfare was  filled  with  people,  and  dark- 
eyed men  and  women  leaned  from  the 
balconies  and  talked  to  passers-by  in  a 
strange  lingo,  which  Jim  seemed  to  know. 
People  laughed  a good  deal  as  they  passed, 
and  the  little  woman  feared  that  they 
might  think  she  was  queer-looking.  She 
hated  to  be  so  little  when  Jim  himself 
was  so  big ; but  somehow  the  laughter  all 
stopped  after  one  day,  when  a man  with 
an  evil  face  said  something  in  a mocking 
voice,  and  Jim,  blazing  with  wrath,  caught 
him  by  the  waist  and  threw  him  over  the 
fence  into  a garden. 

“ They  laugh  to  think  o’  me  getting  so 
small  a wife,”  said  Jim,  frankly,  one  day 
in  one  of  his  best  moods.  “ One  o’ the  boys 
thought  I’d  raised  me  a fambly  while  we 
was  gone,  and  said  I’d  done  well  for  a lit- 
tle gal,  but  where  was  the  old  lady.  I 
promised  I'd  bring  him  round  to  supper 
some  night,  too;  he’s  a good  fellow,” 
added  Jim.  “We’ll  have  some  o’  your 
clam  fritters,  and  near  about  stuff  him  to 
death." 

The  summer  days  flew  by,  and  to  every- 
body’s surprise  Jim  lived  the  life  of  a 
sober  man.  He  went  to  work  on  one  of 
the  new  harbor  jetties  at  his  wife’s  recom- 
mendation, and  did  good  service.  He  gave 
Marty  his  pay,  and  was  amused  and  as- 
tonislied  to  see  how  far  she  made  it  go. 
With  plenty  of  good  food  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  craving  for  drink  in  great 
measure;  and  they  had  two  boarders. 


steady  men  and  Jim’s  mates,  for  there 
was  plenty  of  room ; and  the  little  woman 
was  endlessly  busy  and  happy.  Jim  had 
his  dark  Spanish  days  with  a black  scowl, 
and  Marty  liad  her  own  hot  tempers,  that 
came,  as  she  said,  of  the  color  of  her  hair. 
Like  other  people,  they  had  their  great 
and  small  troubles  and  trials,  but  these 
always  ended  in  Marty’s  stealing  into  her 
husband’s  lap  as  he  sat  by  the  window  in 
his  father’s  old  chair.  The  months  went 
by,  and  winter  came,  and  spring  and  their 
baby  came,  and  then  they  were  happier 
than  ever.  Jim,  for  his  mother’s  sake, 
carried  him  to  the  old  bishop  to  be  chris- 
tened, and  all  the  neighbors  flocked  in  af- 
terward and  were  feasted.  But  there  was 
no  mistake  about  it,  Jim  drank  more  than 
was  good  for  him  that  day  in  his  pride 
and  joy,  and  had  an  out  and  out  spree 
while  the  baby’s  mother  was  helpless  in 
bed ; it  was  the  first  great  worry  and  sor- 
row of  their  married  life.  The  neighbors 
came  and  sat  with  Marty  and  told  her  all 
about  him ; and  she  got  well  as  fast  as 
she  could  and  went  out,  pale  and  weak, 
after  him,  and  found  Jim  in  a horrid  den 
and  brought  him  home.  But  he  was 
sorry,  and  said  it  was  all  the  other  fel- 
lows’ fault,  and  a fellow  must  have  his 
fling.  The  little  woman  sighed,  and  cried 
too  when  there  was  nobody  to  see  her. 

She  had  never  believed,  though  she  had 
had  warnings  enough,  that  there  was 
any  need  of  being  anxious  about  Jim. 

Men  were  different  from  women.  Yet 
anybody  so  strong  and  masterful  ought 
surely  to  master  himself.  But  things 
grew  worse  and  worse ; and  at  last,  when 
the  old  schooner,  with  a rougher-looking 
crew  than  usual,  came  into  the  harbor,  the 
baby’s  father  drank  with  them  all  one 
night,  and  shipped  with  them  next  morn- 
ing, and  sailed  away,  in  spite  of  tears  and 
coaxing,  on  a four  months’  voyage. 
Marty  had  only  three  cents  in  her  thrifty 
little  purse  at  the  time.  It  was  a purse 
that  her  mate  at  the  canning  factory  gave 
her  the  Christmas  before  she  was  mar- 
ried. All  the  simple,  fearless  old  life 
came  up  before  her  as  she  looked  at  it. 

The  giver  had  cried  when  they  parted, 
and  had  written  once  or  twice,  but  the 
last  letter  had  been  long  unanswered. 
Marty  had  lost  all  her  heart"  now  about 
writing;  she  must  wait  until  Jim  was  at 
home  and  steady  again.  Alas,  the  months 
went  by,  and  it  seemed  as  if  that  time 
would  never  come.  Jim  came  home  at 
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last,  drunk  and  scolding,  and  when  he 
went  away  again  with  the  schooner  it 
would  have  been  a relief  to  be  rid  of  him, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  worry.  He  did  not 
look  so  strong  and  well  as  he  used.  Un- 
der the  tropic  skies  his  habits  were  mur- 
dering him  slowly.  The  only  comfort 
Marty  could  take  in  him  was  when  he  lay 
asleep,  with  the  black  hair  curling  about 
his  smooth  white  forehead,  and  that 
pleasant  boyish  look  coming  out  on  his 
face  instead  of  the  Spanish  scowl.  His 
little  woman  lost  her  patience  at  last,  and 
began  to  wear  a scowl  too.  She  was  a 
peppery  little  body,  and  sometimes  Jim 
felt  himself  aggrieved  and  called  her  sharp 
names  in  foreign  tongues.  He  had  a way 
of  bringing  his  croniea  home  to  supper 
when  she  was  tired,  and  ordering  her  about 
contemptuously  before  the  low-faced  men. 
At  last  one  night  they  made  such  a racket 
that  a group  of  idle  negroes  clustered 
about  the  house,  laughing  and  jeering  at 
the  company  within.  Marty’s  Northern 
fury  rose  like  a winter  gale ; she  was  vexed 
by  the  taunts  of  a woman  who  lived  up 
the  lane,  who  used  to  come  out  and  sit  on 
her  high  blue  balcony  and  spy  all  their 
goings  on,  and  call  the  baby  poor  child 
so  that  his  mother  could  hear.  Jim’s  lit- 
tle woman  drove  the  ribald  company  out 
of  doors  tliat  night,  and  they  quailed, 
drunk  as  they  were,  before  her  angry 
eyes.  They  chased  the  negroes  in  their 
turn,  and  went  off  shouting  and  swear- 
ing down  the  bay-side.  They  tried  to 
walk  on  the  sea-wall,  and  one  man  fell 
over  and  was  too  drunk  to  find  his  way 
ashore,  and  lay  down  on  the  wet  shelly 
mud.  Tlie  tide  came  up  and  covered  Joe 
Black,  and  that  was  the  last  of  him,  which 
was  not  without  its  comfort,  for  Jim 
staid  humbly  at  home,  and  tried  to  make 
his  wife  think  better  of  him  for  days  to- 
getlier.  He  had  won  an  out  and  out  bad 
name  in  the  last  year.  Nobody  would 
give  him  a good  job  asliore  now,  so  tliat 
lie  had  to  go  to  sea.  He  was  apt  to  lead 
his  companions  astray,  and  go  off  on  a 
frol  ic  witli  too  many  followers.  Yet  every- 
body liked  Jirn  and  greeted  him  warmly 
when  he  came  ashore;  and  he  could  walk 
as  proud I3"  as  ever  through  tlie  town 
when  he  had  had  just  drink  enough  to 
make  him  think  well  of  himself  and  ev- 
erybody else.  He  dodged  round  many  a 
corner  to  avoid  meeting  the  bishop,  that 
good  gray -haired  man  with  the  kind, 
straightforward  eyes. 
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Marty  made  a good  bit  of  money  in  the 
season.  She  liked  to  work,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  do  anything  there  was  to 
do — scrubbing  or  washing  and  ironing  or 
sewing — and  she  came  to  be  known  in  the 
town  for  her  quickness  and  power  of  work. 
While  Jim  was  away  she  always  got  on 
well  and  saved  something;  but  when  he 
came  in  from  his  voyages  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse ; and  after  a while  there 
was  news  of  another  baby,  aud  the  first 
one  was  cross  and  masterful;  and  the 
woman  up  the  lane,  in  her  rickety  blue 
balcony,  did  nothing  but  spy  discomforts 
with  her  mocking  eyes. 

Jim  was  more  like  himself  that  last 
week  before  he  went  to  sea  than  for  a long 
time  before.  He  seemed  sorry  to  go,  and 
kept  astonishingly  sober  all  the  last  few 
days,  and  picked  the  oranges  and  planted 
their  little  vegetable  garden  without  be- 
ing asked,  and  made  Marty  a new  bench 
for  her  tubs  that  she  had  only  complained 
of  needing  once  or  twice.  He  worked  at 
loading  the  schooner  down  at  the  saw- 
mill, and  came  home  early  in  the  even- 
ing, and  Marty  began  to  believe  that  she 
had  at  last  teased  him  and  shamed  him 
into  being  decent.  She  even  thought  of 
writing  to  her  friend  in  Booth  bay  after 
two  years’  silence,  she  had  such  new 
hopes  about  being  happy  and  prosperous 
again.  She  talked  to  Jim  about  that 
night  when  they  first  saw  eacli  other,  and 
Jim  was  not  displeased  when  she  got  the 
lucky  shell  out  of  a safe  hiding-place  and 
showed  him  that  she  had  kept  it.  They 
looked  each  other  in  the  face  as  they  sel- 
dom did  now,  and  each  knew  that  the 
other  thought  the  shell  had  brought  little 
luck  of  late.  Jim  sat  down  by  the  win- 
dow and  pulled  Marty  into  his  lap,  and 
she  began  to  cry  the  minute  her  head 
was  on  his  shoulder.  Life  had  been  so 
hard.  What  had  come  over  Jim? 

“That  old  bishop  o’  my  mother’s/'  fal- 
tered Jim.  “He’s  been  giviii’  it  to  me; 
he  ca tolled  me  out  by  the  old  gates,  and 
he  says,  ‘Jim,  you're  goin'  to  break  your 
little  woman’s  heart.’  Was  that  so,  Mar- 
ty?” 

Marty  said  nothing;  she  only  nodded 
her  head  against  his  shoulder  and  cried 
like  a child.  She  could  feel  his  warm 
shoulder  through  his  coat,  and  in  a min- 
ute he  a.sked  her  again,  “Was  tliat  so, 
Marty?’’  And  Marty,  for  answer,  only  cried 
a little  less.  It  was  night,  and  Jim  was 
going  away  in  the  morning.  The  crickets 
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were  chirping  in  the  garden.  Somebody 
went  along  the  sea-wall  singing,  and  Jim 
and  his  little  woman  sat  there  by  the 
window. 

The  devil  gets  me,”  said  Jim  at  last, 
in  a sober-minded  Northern  way  that  he 
had  sometimes.  “There's  an  awful  wild 
streak  in  me.  I ain’t  goin’  to  have  you 
cry  like  mother  always  done.  I’m  goin’ 
to  settle  down  an’  git  a steady  job  asho!*e, 
after  this  one  v’y'ge  to  the  islands.  I’m 
goin’  to  fetch  ye  home  the  handsomest 
basketful  of  shells  that  ever  you  see.  an’ 
then  I’m  done  with  shipping,  I am  so.” 

“ ’Tain’t  me  only;  ’tis  them  poor  little 
babies,”  said  Marty,  in  a tired,  hopeful 
little  voice.  She  had  done  crying  now. 
She  felt  somehow  as  if  the  reward  for  all 
her  patience  and  misery  was  coming. 

“I  wouldn’t  go  oflf  an’  leave  ye  now, 
as  things  be  with  ye,”  said  Jim;  “but 
you  see  we  need  the  money;  an’  then  I’ve 
shipped,  and  the  old  man’s  got  my  word. 
I’m  stout  to  work  aboard  ship,  an'  he 
knows  it,  the  cap’n  does.  The  old  bishop 
he  warned  me  against  the  cap’n;  he  said, 
if  ’twa’n’t  for  liim  I’d  be  master  o’  a bet- 
ter vessel  myself.  He  works  me  hard 
an’  keeps  me  under.  I do  believe  the 
bishop's  right  about  him,  and  I’d  kept 
clear  from  drink  often  if  ’twa’n’t  for  the 
old  man.” 

“ YotCve  kep’  you  under,”  said  honest 
Marty.  “Nobody  ain’t  master  over  you 
when  it  comes  to  that.  You've  got  to  set 
your  mind  right  against  drink  an’  the 
cap’n,  Jim.” 

“It’s  so  hot  in  them  islands,'’ 

Jim  explained.  “You  get  spent,  and  have 
to  work  right  through  everything;  but  I 
give  you  my  honest  word  I’ll  bring  you 
home  my  pay  this  trip.” 

At  which  promise  the  little  woman  gave 
a pleased  sigh,  and  moved  her  head  as  if 
for  sheer  comfort.  She  tried  to  tliink 
whether  there  was  anything  else  she  could 
have  done  to  the  poor  clothes  in  his  batter- 
ed sea-chest;  then  she  fell  asleep.  When 
she  waked  in  the  morning  Jim  had  laid 
her  on  the  bed  like  a child,  and  spread  an 
old  shawl  over  her,  and  had  gone.  At 
high  tide  in  the  early  morning  the  schoon- 
er Daivn  of  Day  had  come  up  from  the 
saw-mill  wharf  with  a tug,  and  sent  a boat 
ashore  for  Jim.  Marty  had  never  miss- 
ed him  as  she  did  that  morning;  she  had 
never  felt  so  sure  of  his  loving  her,  and 
had  waked  thinking  to  find  herself  still 
in  his  arms  as  she  had  fallen  asleep. 


There  stood  the  empty  chair  by  the  win- 
dow; and  through  the  window,  over 
beyond  the  marshes,  she  could  see  the 
gray  sails  of  the  schooner  standing  out 
to  sea.  Oh,  Jim!  Jim!  and  their  little 
child  was  crying  in  the  crib,  like  a hungiy 
bird  in  its  nest — the  poor  little  fellow ! — 
and  calling  his  father  with  pleading  con- 
fidence. Jim  liked  the  brave  little  lad. 
When  he  was  sober  he  always  dressed  up 
on  Sundays  and  took  little  Jim  and  his 
woman  for  a walk.  Sometimes  they  went 
to  the  old  Spanish  burying-ground,  and 
Jim  used  to  put  the  baby  on  his  grandfa- 
ther’s great  tombstone,  built  strong  over 
his  grave  like  a little  house,  and  pick 
the  moss  from  the  epitaph  with  his  great 
sea  jack-knife.  His  mother  had  paid  for 
the  tomb.  She  was  laid  at  one  side  of  it, 
but  Jim  had  never  built  any  tomb  for  her. 

He  meant  to  do  it,  some  time,  and  Marty 
always  picked  some  flowers  and  green 
sprigs  and  laid  them  on  the  grave  with  its 
bits  of  crumbling  coquina  at  the  head  and 
foot. 

In  spite  of  a pain  at  her  heart,  and  a 
foreboding  that  Jim  would  never  come 
back  from  this  unwilling  voyage,  the  lit- 
tle woman  went  up  the  lane  boldly  that 
late  morning  after  he  sailed ; she  no  longer 
feared  the  mocking  smile  and  salutation 
of  the  neighbor  in  the  balcony.  She  went 
to  lier  work  cheerfully,  and  sang  over  it 
one  of  her  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns. 

She  made  a pleasure  for  the  otlier  women 
who  were  washing  too,  wuth  her  song 
and  her  cheerful  face.  She  was  such  a 
little  woman  that  she  had  a box  to 
stand  on  while  she  washed,  but  there 
never  was  such  a brisk  little  creature  to 
work. 

Somehow  everything  prospered  in  the 
next  two  months  until  the  new  baby 
came.  Some  young  women  hired  all  her 
spare  rooms,  and  paid  well  for  their  lodg- 
ing, besides  being  compassionate  and 
ready  to  give  a little  lift  with  the  house- 
work when  they  had  the  time.  Marty 
had  never  laid  by  so  much  money  before, 
and  often  spoke  with  pride  of  her  hand- 
some husband  to  the  lodgers,  who  had 
never  seen  him:  tliey  were  girls  froni  the 
North,  and  one  of  them  had  once  woj  ked 
in  a canning  factory.  One  day  Marty 
wrote  to  her  own  old  friend,  and  asked 
her  to  come  down  by  the  steamer  to  Sa- 
vannah, and  then  the  rest  of  the  way  by 
rail,  to  make  her  a long  visit.  There  was 
plenty  of  hotel  work  in  the  town;  her 
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lodgers  themselves  got  good  wages  on 
George  Street.  Jim  was  not  skilled  with 
his  pen ; he  never  wrote  to  her  when  he 
went  away,  but  ever  since  they  were  mar- 
ried Marty  always  had  a dream  one  of 
the  nights  while  he  was  gone,  in  which 
she  saw  the  schooner’s  white  sails  against 
a blue  sky,  and  Jim  himself  walking  the 
deck  to  and  fro,  holding  his  head  high,  as 
he  did  when  he  was  pleased.  She  always 
saw  the  Daivn  of  Day  coming  safe  into 
harbor  in  this  dream;  but  one  day  she 
thought  with  a sudden  chill  that  for  this 
voyage  the  good  omen  was  lacking.  Jim 
had  taken  the  lucky  shell  along;  at  any 
rate,  she  could  not  find  it  after  he  went 
away;  that  was  a little  thing,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  gave  some  comfort,  until  one  morn- 
ing, in  shaking  and  brushing  the  old  chair 
by  the  seaward  window,  out  dropped  the 
smooth  white  shell.  The  luck  had  staid 
with  her  instead  of  going  with  poor  Jim, 
and  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  his 
return.  The  new  baby  was  a dear  little 
girl;  she  knew  that  Jim  wanted  a girl 
baby,  and  now,  with  the  girl  baby  in  her 
arms,  she  began  her  weary  watch  for 
white  sails  beyond  the  marshes.  The  win- 
ter days  dawned  with  blue  skies  and  white 
clouds  sailing  over;  the  town  began  to  fill 
with  strangers.  As  she  got  strong  enough 
there  was  plenty  of  work  waiting  for  her. 
The  two  babies  were  a great  deal  too  large 
and  heavy  for  their  little  mother  to  tend; 
they  seemed  to  take  after  Jim  in  size,  and 
to  grow  apace,  and  Marty  took  the  proud 
step  of  hiring  help.  There  was  a quiet 
little  colored  girl,  an  efficient  midget  of  a 
creature,  who  had  minded  babies  for  a 
white  woman  in  Baya  Lane,  and  was  not 
without  sage  experience.  Marty  had 
bought  a perambulator  the  year  before 
from  a woman  at  one  of  the  boarding- 
houses, who  did  not  care  to  carry  it  North. 
When  she  left  the  hired  help  in  charge 
that  first  morning,  and  hurried  away  to 
her  own  work,  the  neighbor  of  the  blue 
balcony  stood  in  her  lower  doorway  and 
bade  her  a polite  good  - morning.  But 
Jim’s  little  woman’s  eyes  glittered  with 
strange  light  as  she  hurried  on  in  the 
shadow  of  the  high  wall,  where  the  orange 
boughs  Inuig  over,  and  beyond  these, 
great  branches  laden  with  golden  clusters 
of  ripening  loquots.  She  had  not  looked 
out  of  the  seaward  window,  as  she  always 
liked  to  do  before  she  left  the  house,  and 
she  was  sorry,  but  there  was  no  time  to  go 
back. 
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The  old  city  of  St.  Augustine  had  never 
been  more  picturesque  and  full  of  color  than 
it  was  that  morning.  Its  narrow  thorough- 
fares, with  the  wide,  overhanging  upper 
balconies  that  shaded  them,  were  busy 
and  gay.  Strangers  strolled  along,  stop- 
ping in  groups  before  the  open  fronts  of 
the  fruit  shops,  or  were  detained  by  eager 
venders  of  flowersand  orange- wood  walk- 
ing-sticks. There  were  shining  shop  win- 
dows full  of  photographs  and  trinkets  of 
pink  shell-work  and  palmetto.  There 
were  pink  feather  fans,  and  birds  in  cages, 
and  strange  shapes  and  colors  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  stuffed  alligators.  The 
narrow  street  was  full  of  laughter  and 
the  sound  of  voices.  Lumbering  carriages 
clattered  along  the  palmetto  pavement, 
and  boys  and  men  rode  by  on  quick,  wild 
little  horses  as  if  for  dear  life,  and  to  the 
frequent  peril  of  persons  on  foot.  Some- 
times these  small  dun  or  cream-colored 
marsh  tackeys  needed  only  a cropped 
mane  to  prove  their  suspected  descent 
from  the  little  steeds  of  the  Northmen,  or 
their  cousinship  to  those  of  the  Greek 
friezes;  they  were,  indeed,  a part  of  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  city. 

The  high  gray  towers  of  the  beautiful 
Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel,  with  their  pointed 
red  roofs,  were  crowned  with  ornaments 
like  the  berries  of  the  chinaberry-trees,  and 
Marty  looked  up  at  them  as  she  walked 
along,  and  at  the  trees  themselves,  hung 
with  delicate  green  leaves  like  a veil. 
Spring  seemed  to  come  into  the  middle 
of  summer  in  that  country;  it  was  the 
middle  of  February,  but  the  season  was 
very  early.  There  was  a mocking-bird 
trying  its  voice  here  and  there  in  the 
gardens.  The  wind  - tattered  bananas, 
like  wrecked  windmills,  were  putting  out 
fresh  green  leaves  among  their  ragged 
ones.  There  were  roses  and  oranges  in 
bloom,  and  the  country  carts  were  bring- 
ing in  new  vegetables  from  beyond  the 
old  city  gates;  green  lettuces  and  baskets 
of  pease  and  strawberries,  and  trails  of 
golden  jasmine  were  everywhere  about 
the  gray  town.  Down  at  the  foot  of  the 
narrow  lanes  the  bay  looked  smooth  and 
blue,  and  white  sails  flitted  by  as  you 
stood  and  looked.  The  great  bell  of  the 
old  cathedral  had  struck  twelve,  and  as 
Marty  entered  the  plaza,  busy  little  soul 
that  she  was  and  in  a hurry  as  usual, 
she  stopped,  full  of  a never  outgrown 
Northern  wonder  at  the  foreign  sights 
and  sounds  — the  tall  palmettoes ; the 
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riders  with  their  clinking  spurs;  the  gay 
strangers;  the  three  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
in  their  quaint  garb  of  black  and  white, 
who  came  soberly  from  their  parish  school 
close  by.  Jim’s  little  woman  looke<l  more 
childlike  than  ever.  She  always  wore  a 
short  dress  about  her  work,  and  her  short 
crop  of  red  curly  hair  stood  out  about 
her  pale  face  under  the  round  palmetto 
hat.  She  had  been  thinking  of  Jim,  and 
of  her  afternoon’s  affairs,  and  of  a strange 
little  old  negro  woman  who  had  been 
looking  out  of  a doorway  as  she  passed. 
It  seemed  to  Marty  as  if  this  old  wither- 
ed creature  could  see  ghosts  in  the  street 
instead  of  the  live  passers-by.  She  never 
looked  at  anybody  who  passed,  but  some- 
times she  stood  there  for  an  hour  looking 
down  the  street  and  mumbling  strange 
words  to  herself.  Jim’s  little  woman  was 
not  without  her  own  superstitions;  she 
had  been  very  miserable  of  late  about 
Jim,  and  especially  since  she  found  his 
lucky  shell.  If  she  could  only  see  him 
coming  home  in  her  dream ; she  had  al- 
ways dreamed  of  him  before! 

Suddenly  she  became  aware  that  all 
the  little  black  boys  were  running  through 
the  streets  like  ants,  with  single  bananas 
or  limp,  over-ripe  bunches  of  a dozen; 
and  she  turned  quickly,  running  a few 
steps  in  her  eagerness  to  see  the  bay. 
Why  had  she  not  looked  that  way  before? 
There  at  the  pier  were  the  tall  masts  and 
the  black  and  green  hull  of  the  Dawn  of 
Day.  She  had  come  in  that  morning. 
Marty  felt  dizzy,  and  had  to  lean  for  a 
minute  against  the  old  cathedral  door- 
way. There  was  a drone  of  music  inside; 
she  heard  it  and  lost  it;  then  it  came 
again  as  her  faintness  passed,  and  she  ran 
like  a child  down  the  street.  Her  hat 
blew  off  and  she  caught  it  with  one  hand, 
but  did  not  stop  to  put  it  on  again.  The 
long  pier  was  black  with  people  down  at 
the  end  next  the  schooner,  and  they  were 
swarming  up  over  the  side  and  from  the 
deck.  There  were  red  and  white  parasols 
from  the  hotel  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd, 
and  a general  hurry  and  excitement. 
Everybody  but  Marty  seemed  to  have 
known  hours  before  that  the  schooner 
was  in.  Perhaps  she  ought  to  go  Ijome 
first;  Jim  might  be  there.  Now  she  could 
see  the  pretty  Jamaica  baskets  lieaped  on 
the  top  of  the  cabin,  and  the  sliining  col- 
ors of  shells,  and  green  plumes  of  sprout- 
ed cocoa-nuts  for  planting,  and  the  great 
white  branches  and  heads  of  coral;  she 


could  smell  the  ripe  fruit  in  the  hold,  and 
caught  sight  of  some  of  the  crew.  At 
last  she  was  on  the  gangway,  and  some- 
body on  deck  swore  a great  oath  under 
his  breath.  “Boys,”  he  said,  in  a loud 
whisper,  “here’s  Jim's  little  woman!” 
and  two  or  three  of  them  dropped  quick- 
ly between  decks  and  down  into  the  hold 
rather  than  face  her.  When  she  came  on 
board  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen  but  the 
hard-faced  cabin-boy  whom  she  had  taken 
care  of  in  a fever  as  they  came  down  from 
Booth  bay.  He  had  been  driving  a brisk 
trade  with  some  ladies  down  in  the  cap- 
tain’s cabin. 

“ Where  s Jim  gone?”  said  Marty,  look- 
ing at  him  fiercely  with  her  suspicious 
gray  eyes. 

“You’d  better  go  ask  the  cap’n,”  said 
the  boy.  He  was  two  years  older  than 
when  she  first  knew  him,  but  he  looked 
much  the  same,  only  a little  harder.  Then 
he  remembered  how  good  Marty  had  been 
to  him, and  that  the  “old  man”  was  in 
a horrid  temper.  He  took  hold  of  Mar- 
ty’s thin,  freckled,  hard  - worked  little 
hand,  and  got  her  away  aft  into  the 
shadow  and  behind  the  schooner’s  large 
boat.  “Look  here,”  he  faltered,  “I'm 
awful  sorry,  Marty  ; it’s  too  bad,  but — 
Jim’s  dead.” 

Jim’s  dittle  woman  looked  the  young 
fellow  straight  in  the  face,  as  if  she  were 
thinking  about  something  else,  and  had 
not  heard  him. 

“Here,  sit  right  down  on  this  box,” 
said  the  boy.  But  Marty  would  not  sit 
down  ; she  had  a dull  sense  that  she  must 
not  stay  any  longer,  and  Uiat  the  sun  was 
hot,  and  that  she  could  not  walk  home 
along  the  sea-wall  alone. 

“ I’ll  go  home  with  you,”  said  the  boy, 
giving  her  a little  pusli ; but  she  took  hold 
of  his  hand  and  did  not  move. 

“Say  it  over  again  what  you  said,”  she 
insisted,  looking  more  and  more  strange, 
her  sliort  red  hair  was  blowing  in  the  wind 
all  about  her  face,  and  her  eyes  Ijad  faded 
and  faded  until  they  looked  almost  white. 

“Jim's  dead.”  said  the  liard  - looking 
boy,  wIjo  thouglit  lie  should  cry  himself, 
and  wished  that  he  were  out  of  such  a 
piece  of  business.  The  people  who  had 
come  to  chafi'er  for  shells  began  to  look 
at  them  and  to  whisper.  “ He/s  dead. 

He — well,  he  was  as  steady  as  a gig  ’most 
all  the  time  we  was  laying  off  o'  Kings- 
ton, and  the  ol’  man  couldn’t  master  him 
to  go  an’  drink  by  night;  and  Jim  he 
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wouldn’t  let  me  go  ashore ; told  me  he’d 
’bout  kill  me;  an’  I sassed  him  up  an’ 
down  for  bossin’,  and  he  never  hit  me  a 
clip  back  nor  nothin’:  he  was  strange 
this  voyage.  I never  see  him  drunk  but 
once— when  we  first  put  into  Nassau — and 
then  he  was  a-cryin’  afterwards;  and  into 
Kingston  he  got  dizzy  turns,  and  was  took 
sick  and  laid  in  his  bunk  while  we  was 
unloadin’.  ’Twas  blazin’  hot.  You  never 
see  it  so  hot;  an’  the  ol’  man  told  how 
’twas  his  drinkin’  the  water  that  give 
him  a fever;  an’  when  he  went  off  his 
head,  the  old  man  got  the  hospit’l  folks, 
an’  they  lugged  him  ashore  a-ravin’; 
an’  he  was  just  breathin’  his  last  the 
day  we  sailed.  We  see  his  funeral  as 
we  come  out  o’  harbor;  they  was  goin’ 
out  buryin’  of  him  right  off.  I ain’t  seen 
it  myself,  but  Jim  Peet  was  the  last  ashore, 
an’  he  asked  if  ’twas  our  Jim,  an’  they 
said  ’twas.  They’d  sent  word  in  the 
mornin’  he  was  ’bout  gone,  and  we 
might’s  well  sail  ’f  we  was  ready.” 

“Jim  Peet  saw  his  funeril  ?”  gasped  the 
little  woman.  “ He  felt  sure  ’twas  Jirm  ?” 

‘‘  Yes,  ’m.  You  come  home  ’long  o’  me; 
folks  is  lookin’,”  said  the  boy.  “Come, 
now ; I’ll  tell  you  some  more  goin’  along.” 

Marty  came  with  him  through  the 
crowd;  she  held  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and 
she  went  feeling  her  way,  as  if  slie  were 
blind,  down  the  gangway  plank.  When 
they  reached  the  shore  and  had  gone  a 
short  distance,  she  turned,  and  told  the 
lad  that  he  need  not  come  any  further;  if 
he  would  bring  his  togs  over  before  the 
schooner  sailed,  she  would  mend  them  all 
up  nice  for  him.  Then  she  crept  slowly 
along  Bay  Street  bareheaded;  the  sun  on 
the  water  at  the  riglit  blinded  her  a little. 
Sometimes  she  stopped  and  leaned  against 
the  fence  or  a house  front,  and  so  at  last 
got  home.  It  was  mid-day,  there  was  not 
a soul  in  the  house,  and  Jim  was  dead. 

That  night  sh^  dreamed  of  a blue  sky 
and  white  sails,  and  Jim,  with  his  head 
up,  walking  the  deck,  as  he  came  into 
harbor. 

All  the  townsfolk  who  lived  by  the  wa- 
ter-side and  up  and  down  the  lanes,  and 
many  of  the  strangers  at  the  hotels,  heard 
of  poor  Marty’s  trouble.  Her  poorest 
neighbors  were  the  first  to  send  a little 
purse  tliat  they  had  spared  out  of  their 
small  savings  and  earnings;  then  by  and- 
by  some  of  the  hotel  people  and  those  who 
were  well  to  do  in  the  town  made  her 


presents  of  money  and  of  clothes  for  the 
children ; and  even  the  spying  neighbor  of 
the  balcony  brought  a cake,  and  some  figs, 
all  she  had  on  her  tree,  the  night  the 
news  was  known,  and  put  them  on  the 
table,  and  was  going  away  without  a 
word,  but  Marty  ran  after  her  and  kissed 
her,  for  the  poor  soul’s  husband  had  been 
lost  at  sea,  and  so  they  could  weep  to- 
gether. But  after  the  dream  everybody 
said  that  Marty  was  hurt  in  lier  mind  by 
the  shock.  She  could  not  cry  for  her  own 
loss  when  she  was  told  over  and  over  about 
her  neighbor’s  man;  she  only  said  to  ev- 
ery one  who  came  that  they  were  very 
kind,  and  she  was  seeing  trouble,  but  she 
was  sure  that  Jim  would  come  back;  she 
knew  it  by  her  dream.  They  must  wait 
and  see.  She  could  not  force  them  to  ' 
take  their  money  back,  and  when  she 
gl*ew  too  tired  and  unstrung  to  plead 
about  it  any  longer,  she  put  it  together 
in  a little  box,  and  hid  it  on  a high  cup- 
board shelf  in  the  chimney.  There  was 
a wonderful  light  of  hope  in  her  face  in 
these  days;  she  kept  the  little  black  girl 
to  tend  the  two  babies,  and  kept  on  with 
her  own  work.  Everybody  said  that  she 
was  not  quite  right  in  the  brain.  She  was 
often  pointed  out  to  strangers  in  that 
spring  season,  a quaint  figure,  so  small,  so 
wan,  and  battling  against  the  world  for 
her  secret  certainty  and  liope. 

Never  a man’s  footstep  came  by  the 
house  at  night  that  she  did  not  rouse  and 
start  with  her  heart  beating  Avildly;  but 
one,  two,  three  months  went  by,  and  still 
she  was  alone.  Once  she  went  across  the 
bay  to  the  light -house  island — babies, 
baby-carriage,  the  small  hired  help,  and 
all — and  took  the  railway  that  leads  down 
to  the  south  beach.  It  was  a holiday,  and 
she  hoped  that  from  that  southern  point 
she  might  look  far  seaward,  and  catch 
sight  of  the  returning  sails  of  the  old 
schooner.  She  would  not  listen  to  her 
own  warnings  that  Jim  had  plenty  of 
ways  of  getting  home  besides  waiting  for 
the  Dau)n  of  Day,  Those  who  saw  the 
little  company  strike  out  across  the  sand 
to  the  beach  laughed  at  the  sight.  The 
hired  help  pushed  tlic  empty  perambulator 
with  all  the  strength  slie  could  muster 
through  the  deep  white  sand,  and  over  the 
huge  green,  serpent-like  vines  that  wound 
among  tlie  low  dunes.  Marty  carried  the 
baby  and  tugged  the  little  boy  by  the  oth- 
er hand,  and  sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the 
beach  all  alone,  while  the  children  played 
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in  the  sand  or  were  pushed  to  and  fro. 
She  strained  her  eyes  after  sails,  but  only 
a bark  was  in  sight  to  the  northward  be- 
yond the  bar,  and  a brigantine  was  beat- 
ing southward,  and  far  beyond  that  was  a 
schooner  going  steadily  north,  and  it  was 
not  the  Baton  of  Day.  All  the  time  Jim’s 
little  woman  kept  saying  to  herself:  “I 
had  the  dream;  I had  the  dream.  Jim 
will  come  home.”  But  as  this  miserable 
holiday  ended,  and  they  left  the  great 
sand  desert  and  the  roar  of  the  sea  behind 
them,  she  felt  a new  dread  make  her 
heart  heavier  than  ever  it  had  been  be- 
fore; perhaps  the  dream  was  mocking 
her,  and  he  was  dead  indeed. 

Then  Marty  had  need  of  comfort.  She 
believed  that. as  long  as  she  kept  faith  in 
her  omen  it  would  come  true,  and  yet  her 
faith  slowly  ebbed  in  spite  of  her.  It  was 
a cruel  test,  and  she  could  not  work  as 
she  used;  she  felt  the  summer  heat  as 
she  never  had  before.  All  her  old  asso- 
ciations with  the  cool  Northern  sea-coast 
began  to  call  her  to  come  home.  She 
wondered  if  it  would  not  do  to  go  north 
for  a while  and  wait  for  Jim  there.  The 
old  friend  had  written  that  next  winter 
she  would  come  down  for  the  visit,  and 
somehow  Marty  longed  to  get  home  for 
a while,  and  then  they  could  come  south 
together;  but  at  last  she  felt  too  tired  and 
weak,  and  gave  up  the  thought.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  children,  she  could  go  to 
Jamaica  and  find  out  all  about  Jim.  She 
had  sent  him  more  than  one  letter  to 
Kingston,  but  no  answer  came.  Perhaps 
she  would  wait  now  until  next  summer, 
and  then  go  north  with  Lizzie. 

In  midsummer  the  streets  are  often 
empty  at  mid-day,  and  the  old  city  seems 
deserted.  Marty  sonietimes  took  the  chil- 
dren and  sat  with  them  in  tlie  plaza,  where 
it  was  shady.  Often  in  the  spring  they  all 
wandered  up  the  white  pavement  of  the 
street  by  the  great  hotel  to  see  the  gay 
Spanish  flags,  and  to  hear  the  band  play 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon ; but 
the  band  did  not  play  any  moi'e.  Marty 
used  to  tell  the  eldest  of  the  children 
that  when  his  father  came  home  he 
would  take  him  sailing  in  the  bay,  and 
the  little  fellow  got  a touching  fashion 
of  asking  every  morning  if  his  father 
were  coming  that  day.  It  was  a sad  sum- 
mer— a sad  summer.  Marty  knew  that 
her  neighbors  thought  her  a little  crazed; 
at  last  she  wondered  if  they  were  not 
right.  She  began  to  be  homesick,  and  at 


last  she  had  to  give  up  work  altogether. 
She  . hated  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the 
gay  laughter  of  the  black  people;  when 
she  heal'd  the  sunset  gun  from  the  bar- 
racks it  startled  her  terribly.  She  almost 
doubted  sometimes  whether  she  had  really 
dreamed  the  dream. 

One  afternoon  when  the  cars  stopped 
at  the  St.  Augustine  station,  Marty  was 
sitting  in  the  old  chair  by  the  seaward 
window,  looking  out  and  thinking  of  her 
sorrow.  There  was  a vine  about  the  win- 
dow that  flickered  a pretty  shadow  over 
the  floor  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  dan- 
cing and  waving  in  the  light  breeze  that 
blows  like  a long  soft  breath,  and  then 
stops  at  sundown.  She  saw  nothing  in  the 
bay  but  a few  small  pleasure-boats,  and 
there  was  nothing  beyond  the  bar.  News 
had  come  some  time  befoi’e  that  the  Datum 
of  Day  had  gone  north  again  with  yellow 
pine,  and  the  few  other  schooners  that 
came  now  and  then  to  the  port  were  away 
on  the  sea,  nobody  knew  where.  They 
came  in  as  if  they  dropped  out  of  the  sky, 
as  far  as  Marty  was  concerned.  She 
thought  about  Jim  as  she  sat  there;  how 
good  he  was  before  he  sailed  that  last 
time,  and  then  had  tried  to  keep  his  prom- 
ise on  board  ship,  according  to  the  cabin- 
boy’s  story.  Somehow  Jim  was  like  the 
moon  to  her  at  first;  his  Spanish  blood 
and  his  Church  gave  an  unknown  side  to 
his  character  that  was  always  turned 
away;  but  he  shone  fair  always  through 
his  Northern  traits,  and  of  late  she  had 
known  him  as  she  never  had  before.  She 
used  to  be  too  smart-spoken  and  too  quick 
with  him;  she  saw  it  all  now;  a quick 
man  ought  to  have  a wife  with  head 
enough  to  keep  her  own  temper  for  his 
sake.  “I  couldn’t  help  being  born  red- 
headed,” thought  Marty,  with  a wistful 
smile,  and  then  she  was  dreaming  and 
dozing,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

The  cai*s  had  stopped  in  the  station,  and 
among  the  strangers  who  got  out  was  a 
very  dark  young  man,  with  broad  shoul- 
ders and  uncommon  height.  He  was 
sniai'tly  dressed  in  a sort  of  uniform,  and 
looked  about  liirn  with  a familiar  smile  as 
he  strolled  among  the  idlers  on  the  plat- 
form. Suddenly  somebody  caught  him 
by  the  hand,  with  a shout,  and  thei*e  was 
an  eager  crowd  about  him  in  a minute. 
“Jim!  Here’s  dead  Jim!”  cried  some 
one,  with  a shrill  laugh,  and  there  was  a 
great  excitement. 
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‘‘ No, ’’said  Jim,  “I ain’t  dead.  What’s 
the  matter  with  you  all?  I’ve  been  up 
North  with  the  best  yacht  you  ever  see; 
first  we  went  cruisin’  in  the  Gulf  an’  over 
to  Martinique.  Why,  my  wife  know’d  I 
was  ^^oiir.  I liad  a fellow  write  her  from 
Kinj^ston,  an’  not  to  expect  me  till  I 
come.  I <^ive  him  a quarter  to  do  it.” 

'She  thinks  you’re  dead.  No;  other 
folks  said  so,  an’  she  ivori't.  Word  come 
by  the  schooner  that  you  was  dead  in 
hospit’l,  of  a Jamaica  fever,”  somebody 
explained  in  the  racket  and  chatter. 

“They  always  was  a pack  o’  fools  on 
that  leaky  old  Dawn  o’  Day,"'  said  Jim, 
contemptuously,  looking  down  the  steep, 
well-clothed  precipice  of  himself  to  the 
platform.  “ I don’t  sail  with  that  kind  o’ 
horse-marines  any  more.” 

Then  he  thought  of  Marty  with  sud- 
den intensity.  “She  never  had  got  his 
letter?”  He  shouldered  his  great  valise 
and  strode  away  ; there  was  something 
queer  about  his  behavior,  nobody  could 
keep  up  with  his  long  steps  and  his  quick 
runs,  and  away  he  went  Upward  home. 

Jim’s  steps  grew  softer  and  slower  as  he 
went  down  the  narrow  lane:  he  saw  the 
little  house  and  its  door  wide  open.  The 
woman  in  the  blue  balcony  saw  him, 
and  gave  a little  scream  as  if  lie  were  a 
ghost.  The  minute  his  foot  touched  the 
deep  - worn  coquina  step,  Marty  in  her 
sleep  heard  it  and  o])ened  her  eyes.  She 
had  dreamed  again  at  last  of  the  blue  sky 
and  white  sails;  she  opened  lier  eyes  to 
see  him  standing  there,  with  liis  head  up, 
in  the  door.  Jim  not  deud ! not  dead! 
but  Jim  looking  sober,  and  dressed  like  a 
gentleman,  come  home  at  last! 

That  evening  they  walked  up  Bay  Street 
to  King  Street,  and  round  the  plaza  and 
home  again  tlirough  George  Street,  mak- 
ing a royal  progress,  and  being  stopped 
by  everybody.  They  told  the  story  over 
and  over  of  its  liavingbeen  another  sailor 
from  a schooner,  poor  fellow!  who  had 
died  in  Kingston  that  day,  alone  in  hos- 
pital. Jim  himself  had  gone  down  to  the 
gates  of  death,  and  turned  back.  There 
was  a yacht  in  harbor  that  had  lost  a 
hand,  and  the^owner  saw  handsome  Jim 
on  the  pier,  looking  pale  and  unfriended, 
and  took  a liking  to  him,  and  found  how 
well  he  knew  the  Gulf  and  tlie  islands,  so 
they  struck  a bargain  at  once.  They  had 
cruised  far  south  and  then  north  again, 
and  Jim  only  had  leave  to  come  home  for 


a few  days  to  bring  away  his  little  wo- 
man and  the  children,  because  he  was  to 
keep  wuth  the  yacht,  and  spend  the  sum- 
mer cruising  in  Northern  waters.  Maily 
had  always  been  wishing  to  make  a visit 
up  in  Maine  where  she  came  from.  Jim 
fingered  his  bright  buttons  and  held  his 
head  higher  than  ever,  as  if  he  had  been 
told  that  she  felt  proud  to  show  him  to 
lier  friends.  He  looked  down  at  little 
Marty  aflPectionately ; it  was  very  queer 
about  that  dream  and  other  people's  say- 
ing he  was  dead.  He  must  buy  her  a fa- 
mous new  rig  before  they  started  to  go 
north ; she  looked  worn  out  and  shabby. 
It  seemed  all  a miracle  to  Marty;  but  her 
dream  was  her  dream,  and  she  felt  as  tall 
as  Jim  himself  as  she  remembered  it.  As 
they  went  home  at  sunset  they  met  the 
bishop,  who  stopped  before  them  and 
looked  down  at  the  little  woman,  and 
then  up  at  Jim. 

“So  you’re  doing  well  now,  my  boy  ?” 
he  said,  good-humoredly,  tO' the  great 
smiling  fellow.  “Ah,  Jim,  many’s  the 
prayer  your  pious  mother  said  for  you, 
and  I myself  not  a few.  Come  to  church 
and  be  a Christian  man  for  the  sake  of 
her.  God  bless  you,  my  children!”  and 
the  good  man  went  his  wise  and  kindly 
way,  not  knowing  all  their  story  either, 
but  knowing  well  and  compassionately 
the  sorrows  and  temptations  of  poor  hu- 
manity. 

It  seemed  to  Marty  as  if  she  had  had 
time  to  grow  old  since  the  night  Jim 
went  away  and  left  her  sleeping,  but  the 
long  misery  was  quickly  fading  out  of  her 
mind,  now  that  he  was  safe  at  liome  again. 
In  a few  days  more  the  yellow  old  coquina 
house  was  carefully  shut  and  locked  for 
the  summer,  and  they  gave  the  key  to  the 
woman  of  the  blue  balcony.  The  morn- 
ing that  they  started  north w^ard  Marty 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  Dawn  of  Day 
coming  in  through  the  mi.st  over  the  har- 
bor bar.  She  wisely  said  nothing  to  Jim  ; 
she  thought  with  ap])rehension  of  the  cap- 
tain’s usual  revelry  the  night  he  came  into 
port.  She  took  a last  look  at  the  tall  light- 
house, and  remembered  liow  it  had  com- 
panioned her  with  its  clear  ray  through 
many  a dark  and  anxious  night.  Then 
she  thought  joyfully  how  soon  she  should 
see  the  far-away  spark  on  Monhegan,  and 
the  bright  light  of  Seguin,  and  presently 
the  towers  of  St.  Augustine  were  left  out 
of  sight  behind  the  level  ccunti’y  and  the 
Southern  pines. 
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I HAD  the  good  fortune  to  come  from 
“ the  old  county  of  Hanover,”  as  that 
particular  division  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
is  affectionately  called  by  nearly  all  who 
are  so  lucky  as  to  have  first  seen  the  light 
amid  its  broom-straw  fields  and  ragged 
forests;  and  to  this  happy  circumstance  I 
owed  the  honor  of  a special  visit  from  one 
of  its  most  loyal  citizens.  Indeed,  the 
glories  of  his  native  county  were  so  em- 
balmed in  his  memory  and  were  so  gener- 
ously and  continuously  imparted  to  all 
his  acquaintances  that  he  was  universally 
known  after  an  absence  of  forty  years  as 
“ Old  Hanover.”  I had  not  been  long  in 

F when  I was  informed  that  I might, 

in  right  of  the  good  fortune  respecting  my 
birthplace  to  which  I have  referred,  expect 
a visit  from  my  distinguished  fellow- 
countyman,  and  thus  I was  not  surprised 
when  one  afternoon  a message  \vas  brought 
in  that  “Ole  Hanover  w'as  in  the  yard, 
and  had  called  to  pay  his  bes’  bespecks  to 
de  gent’man  what  hed  de  honor  to  come 
fom  de  ole  county.” 

I immediately  went  out,  followed  by 
my  host,  to  find  that  the  visit  was  attend- 
ed with  a formality  which  raised  it  al- 
most to  the  dignity  of  a ceremonial. 
“ Old  Hanover  ” was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  and  was  attended  by  quite  a number 
of  other  negroes,  who  had  followed  him 
either  out  of  curiosity  excited  by  the  im- 
portance he  luKrattuched  to  the  visit,  or 
else  in  the  desire  to  shine  in  reflected 
glory  as  his  friends.  “Old  Hanover” 
himself  stood  well  out  in  front  of  the 
rest,  like  an  old  African  chief  in  state 
with  his  follow-ers  behind  him  about  to 
receive  an  embassy.  He  w^as  arrayed 
with  great  care,  in  a style  which  I thought 
at  first  glance  wtis  indicative  of  the  cler- 
ical calling,  but  which  I soon  discovered 
was  intended  to  be  merely  symbolical  of 
approximation  to  the  dignity  which  was 
supposed  to  pertain  to  that  profession. 
He  wore  a very  long  and  baggy  coat 
which  had  once  been  black,  but  was  now 
tanned  by  exposure  to  a reddish  brown, 
a vest  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  vel- 
vet before  the  years  had  eaten  the  nap 
from  it  and  changed  it  into  a fabric  not 
unlike  leather.  His  shirt  was  obviously 
newly  washed  for  the  occasion,  and  his 


high  clean  collar  fell  over  an  ample  and 
somewhat  bulging  white  cloth  which  par- 
took of  the  qualities  of  both  stock  and 
necktie.  His  skin  was  of  that  lustrous 
black  which  shines  as  if  freshly  oiled,  and 
his  face  was  closely  shaved  except  for  two 
tufts  of  short  white  hair,  one  on  each  side, 
which  shone  like  snow  against  his  black 
cheeks.  He  wore  an  old  and  very  quaint 
beaver,  and  a pair  of  large,  old-fashioned, 
silver- rimmed  spectacles,  which  gave  him 
an  air  of  portentous  dignity. 

When  I first  caught  sight  of  him  he 
was  leaning  on  a long  hickory  stick,  which 
might  have  been  his  staff  of  state,  and  his 
face  was  set  in  an  expression  of  superla- 
tive importance.  As  I appeared,  however, 
he  at  once  removed  his  hat,  and  taking  a 
long  step  forward,  made  me  a pix)found 
bow.  I was  so  much  impressed  by  him 
that  I failed  to  catch  the  whole  of  the 
grandiloquent  speech  wdth  which  he  greet- 
ed me.  I had  evidently  secured  his  ap- 
proval; for  he  boldly  declared  that  he 
“ would  V recognizated  me  for  one  of  de 
rail  quality  ef  he  had  foun’  me  in  a cup- 
pen.”  I was  immediately  conscious  of 
the  effect  which  his  endorsement  pro- 
duced on  his  companions.  They  regard- 
ed me  with  new  interest,  if  any  expres- 
sion so  bovine  deserved  to  be  thus  char- 
acterized. 

“ I tell  dese  folks  up  heah  dee  don’  know 
nuthin’  'bout  rail  quality,”  he  asserted, 
with  a contemptuous  >vave  of  his  arm, 
which  w'as  manifestly  intended  to  em- 
brace the  entire  section  in  its  comprehen- 
sive sw^eep.  “Dee  ’ain’  nuver  had  no 
’quaintance  wdd  it,”  he  explained,  con- 
descendingly. His  friends  accepted  this 
criticism  w ith  proper  submissiveness. 

“ De  Macon ses,  de  Berkeleys,  de  Car- 
terses,  de  Wickhames,  de  Nelsonses,  an’ 
dem  1” — (the  final  ending  was  plainly  sup- 
posed to  give  additional  dignity) — “now 
dee  is  sho  ’nough  quality.  I know  all 
’bout  ’em.”  He  paused  long  enough  to 
permit  this  to  sink  in.  “I  b'longst  to 
Doc’  Macon.  You  know  wdiat  he  wniz?” 

His  empliasis  compelled  me  to  acknow- 
ledge his  exalted  position  or  abandon  for- 
ever all  hope  of  relaining  my  own;  so  I 
immediately  assented,  and  inquired  how 
long  he  had  been  in  “this  country,”  as  he 
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designated  his  adopted  region.  He  turn- 
ed with  some  severity  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions, a stout  and  slatternly  woman, 
very  black,  and  many  years  his  junior. 

“How  long  is  I been  heah,  Lucindy?” 

The  woman  addressed,  by  way  of  an- 
swer, turned  half  away  and  gave  a little 
nervous  laugh.  “I  don’  know  how  long 
you  been  heah,  you  been  heah  so  long; 
mos’  forty  years,  I reckon.”  This  sally 
called  from  her  companions  a little  ripple 
of  amusement. 

“Dat’s  my  wife,  suh,”  the  old  gentle- 
man explained,  apologetically.  “She’s 
de  one  I got  now ; she  come  f’om  up  heah 
in  dis  kentry.”  His  voice  expressed  all 
that  the  words  were  intended  to  convey. 
Lucindy,  who  appeared  accustomed  to 
such  contemptuous  reference,  merely 
gave  another  little  explosion  which  sliook 
her  fat  shoulders. 

As  I was,  how^ever,  expected  to  endorse 
all  his  views,  I changed  the  embarrassing 
subject  by  inquiring  liow  he  had  happened 
to  leave  the  old  county. 

“Ole  marster  gi’  me  to  Miss  Fanny 
when  she  ma’yed  Marse  William  Fitz- 
hugh,”  he  explained.  “I  wuz  ma’yed 
den  to  Martir  Ann  ; .she  wuz  Miss  Fan- 
ny’s maid,  an’  when  she  come  up  heah 
wid  Miss  Fanny,  I recompany  her.”  He 
would  not  admit  that  his  removal  Wius  a 
permanent  one.  “I  al’ays  layin'  out  to 
go  back  home,  but  I ’ain’  been  yit.  Dee’s 
mos’  all  daid  l/fo’  dis,  suh  ?” 

Ho  spoke  as  if  this  were  a fact,  but 
there  was  a faint  inquiry  in  his  eyes  if 
not  in  liis  tone.  I was  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  inform  him  differently,  and,  to 
change  the  subject,  1 started  to  ask  liim  a 
question.  “Martha  Ann — ” I Ix^gan,  and 
then  ])auscd,  irresolute. 

‘She's  daid  too,”  he  said,  simply. 

“How  many  children  luive  you?’’  I 
asked. 

“ I ’ain’  got  but  one  now,  sub,  ef  I got 
dat  one,”  he  replied;  “dat's  P'laski.’' 

“How  many  have  you  liad  ?” 

“Well,  suh,  dat's  a partic’lar  thing  to 
tell,”  he  said,  with  a wliimsical  look  on 
his  face.  “I  s’pecks  I's  had  some  sev- 
eral mo'n  my  relowance;  dar's  Jeems,  an’ 
Peter,  an’  Hezekialj,  an'  Zekyel,  Ananias 
an’  Malachi,  Matthew  an'  Saint  Luke,  be- 
sides de  gals.  Dee's  all  gone;  an’  now  I 
'ain'  got  but  jes  dat  P'laski.  He's  de 
wuthlisses  one  o’  de  wdiole  gang.  He 
tecks  after  his  mammy.” 

The  reference  to  Pulaski  appeared  to 
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occasion  some  amusement  among  Ids 
friends,  and  I innocently  inquired  if  he 
was  Martha  Ann's  sou. 

“Nor,  suh,  dat  he  warn’!”  was  the 
vehement  and  indignant  answer.  “ Ef 
he  lied  ’a’  been,  he  nuver  would  ’a’  got  me 
into  all  dat  trouble.  Dat  wuz  de  mortifi- 
cation o'  my  life,  suh.  He  got  all  dat 
meanness  f'om  his  mammy.  Dat  ooman 
dyah  is  his  mammy.”  He  indicated  the 
plump  Lucindy  with  his  long  stick,  which 
he  poked  at  her  contemptuously.  “Dat's 
what  I git  for  mar'yin’  one  o’  dese  heah 
up-kentry  niggers!”  The  “ up-kentry  ” 
spouse  was  apparently  quite  accustomed 
to  this  characterization,  for  she  simply 
looked  away,  rather  in  embarrassment  at 
my  gaze  being  directed  to  her  than  under 
any  stionger  emotion.  Her  liege  con- 
tinued: “Lucindy  warn’  quality  like  me 
an’  Marth’  Ann,  an’  her  son  tooken  after 
her.  What’s  in  de  myah  will  come  out 
in  de  colt;  an’  he  is  de  meanes’  chile  I 
uver  had.  I name  de  urrs  f’om  de  Scrip- 
tur’,  but  he  come  o’  a diff’ent  stock,  an’  I 
name  him  arter  Mr.  P'laski  Greener,  whar 
Lucindy  use’  to  b'longst  to,  an’  I reckon 
maybe  dat’s  de  reason  he  so  natclially 
evil.  I had  mo’  trouble  by  recount  o’ 
dat  boy  'n  I bed  when  I los’  Marth'  Ann.” 

The  old  fellow  threw  back  liishead  and 
gave  a loud  “ Whew !”  actually  removing 
his  large  spectacles  in  his  desperation  at 
Pulaski’s  wickedness.  Again  there  was 
a suppressed  chuckle  from  his  friends;  so, 
seeing  that  some  mystery  attached  to  the 
matter,  I put  a question  which  started 
him. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  suh,”  he  began. 

“ Hit  all  growed  out  of  a tuuamenl.  suh. 
You  an’  I knows  all  discerning  lunaments, 
’cuz  w^e  come  f’om  de  ole  county  o’  Han- 
over whar  dee  raise  tunarncnts ''— (he  re- 
ferred to  them  as  if  they  had  been  a species 
of  vegetaVde) — “ but  we  ’ain'  nuver  liearn 
de  modification  of  a nigger  ridin’  in  a 
tunament  ?” 

I admitted  this,  and,  after  first  laying 
his  hat  carefully  on  the  ground,  he  pro- 
ceeded : 

“Well,  3^011  know,  suh,  dat  P'laski  got 
de  notionment  in  he  haid  dat  lie  wuz  to 
ride  in  a tunament.  He  got  dat  f’om  dat 
ooman.”  He  turned  and  pointed  a trem- 
bling linger  at  his  uncomplaining  spouse; 
and  then  slowl}^  declared,  “Lord!  I wuz 
outdone  dal  day.'’ 

I suggested  that  possibly  he  had  not 
followed  Solomon's  injunction  as  rigidly 
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as  Pulaski’s  peculiar  traits  of  character 
had  demanded;  but  he  said,  promptly: 

“Yes,  suh,  I did.  I whupped  him 
faithful;  but  he  took  whuppin’  like  a ole 
steer.  Hickory  didn’  ’pear  to  have  no 
’feck  on  him.  He  didn’  had  no  memo- 
ry; he  like  a ole  steer,  got  a thick  skin 
an’  a short  memory ; he  wuz  what  I call 
one  o’  dese  disorde’ly  boys.” 

He  paused  long  enough  to  permit  this 
term,  taken  from  the  police  court  reports, 
to  make  a lodgement,  and  then  proceeded : 

“He  wuz  so  wuthless  at  home,  I hired 
him  out  to  ole  Mis’  Twine  for  fo’  dollars 
an’  a half  a mont’  — an’  mo’n  he  wuth 
too! — to  see  ef  white  ooman  kin  git  any 
wuck  out’n  him.  A po’  white  ooman  kin 
git  wuck  out  a nigger  ef  anybody  kin, 
an’  ’twuz  down  dyah  dat  he  got  had  fool- 
ishness lo<lgicated  in  he  haid.  You  see, 
ole  Mis’ Twine  warn’  so  fur  Torn  Wash’n’n. 
Nigger  think  ef  he  kin  git  to  Wash’n’n,  he 
done  got  in  heaven.  Well,  I hire  liim  to 
ole  Mis’  Twine,  ’cuz  I think  she’ll  keep 
P'laski  straight,  an’  ef  I don’  git  but  one 
fo’  dollars  an’  a half  Torn  him,  hit’s  dat 
much ; but  'pear  like  lie  got  to  runnin’  an’ 
consortin’  wid  some  o'  dem  urr  free-issue 
niggers  roun’  dyah,  an'  dee  lame  liiin  mo’ 
foolishness  'n  I think  dee  able;  'cuz  a full 
hawg  cyarn  drink  no  mo\” 

The  old  fellow  launched  out  into  dia- 
tribes against  the  “free  issues,”  wdio,  he 
declared,  expected  to  be  “ better  than  white 
folks,  like  white  folks  ain’  been  free  sense 
de  wull  begin.”  He,  however,  shortly 
returned  to  his  theme. 

“Well,  fust  thing  I knowed,  one  Sun- 
day I wuz  settin’  dow  n in  ray  house,  an’ 
heah  come  P’laski  all  done  fixed  up  wid 
a high  collar  on,  mos’  high  as  ole  master’s, 
an’  wid  a better  breeclies  on  ’n  1 uver 
war  in  my  life,  an’  wid  a creevat!  an’  a 
cane!  an’  wid  a seegar!  He  come  in  de 
do’,  an’  hoi’  he  seegar  in  he  ban’,  sort  o’ 
so”  (illustrating),  “an'  lie  teck  off  lie  hat 
kine  o’  flourishy  ‘ wliurr,’  an'  say,  ‘Good- 
mornin’,  pa  an’  ma.’  He  mammy — dat 
she — raonsus  pleaged  wid  dem  manners; 
she  ain’  know  no  better;  but  I ain’  iiuver 
like  nobody  to  gabble  roun’  me,  an'  I say, 
‘Look  heah,  boy,  I ain'  feelin’  well  to- 
day, an’  ef  you  fool  wid  me,  when  I git 
done  wid  you,  you  oon  feel  well  you'self.’ 
Den  he  kine  o’  let  he  featliers  down;  an’ 
presney  he  say  he  warn  me  to  len’  him 
three  dollars  an’  a lialf.  I ax  him  wliat 
he  warn  do  wid  it,  'cuz  I know  I ain’ 
gwiiie  len’  to  him — jes  well  len'  money 


to  a mus’-rat  hole— an’  he  say  he  warn  it 
for  a tunainent.  ‘Hi!’  I say,  ‘P'laski, 
what  air  a tunament  ?’  I mecked  out,  you 
see,  like  I 'ain’  recognizated  what  he  meek 
correspondence  to;  an’  lie  start  to  say,  ‘ A 
tunainent,  pa — ’ but  I retch  for  a barrel 
hoop  whar  lavin’  by  kine  o’  aimable  like, 
an’  he  stop,  like  young  mule  whar  see 
mud-puddle  in  de  road,  an'  say,  ‘a  tuna- 
ment— a tunament  is  whar  you  gits  ’pon  a 
boss  wid  a pole,  an’  ride^  hard  as  you 
kin,  an'  pokes  de  pole  at  a ring,  an’  — ’ 
When  he  gits  right  dyah,  1 interi  up's  him, 
an’  I say,  ' P’laski,’  says  I,‘  I’s  raised  wid 
de  fust  o’  folks,  'cuz  I’s  raised  wid  de 
Maconses  at  Doc’  Macon’s  in  Hanover, 
an’  I’s  spectate<l  fish  fries,  an’  festibals, 
an’  bobbycues;  but  I ’ain’  nuver  witness 
nuttin’  like  dat  — a nigger  ridin’  ’pon  a 
boss  hard  as  he  kin  stave,  an’  nominatin’ 
it  a tunament,’  I says.  ‘You’s  talkin’ 
’bout  a hoss-mce,’  I says,  ‘ 'cuz  dat’s  de  on- 
’yes’  thing,'  I says,  ‘a  nigger  rides  in.’ 
You  know%  suh,”  he  broke  in,  suddenly, 
“you  an’  I's  seen  many  a boss-race,  ’cuz 
we  come  Torn  boss  ken  try,  right  down 
dyah  f’om  wliar  Marse  Term  Dos  well  live, 
an’  we  done  see  boss- races  wliar  wuz  boss- 
races  sho  ’nough,  at  tlie  ole  Fyahfiel’ 
race-co’se,  whar  bosses  use’  to  run  could 
beat  buds  flyin’,  an’  .so  I tole  him.  I 
tole  him  I nuver  lieali  nobody  but  a po’ 
white  folks’  nigger  call  a boss-race  a tu- 
nament; an’  I tole  him  I reckon  de  pole 
he  talkin’  ’bout  wuz  de  hick'ry  dee  use  to 
tunede  Ixiys’  backs  wid  recasionally  when 
dee  didn’  ride  right.  Dat  cut  him  down 
might'ly,  ’cuz  dat  ermine  him  o'  de  hick’- 
ries  1 done  wyah  out  ’pon  him ; but  he 
say,  ‘ Nor;  ’tisa  long  pole  wliar  you  punch 
th’oo  a ring,  an’  de  one  whar  puncli  de 
mot's,  he  crown  de  queen.’  I tole  liim  dat 
de  on'yes’  queen  I uver  heah  'bout  wuz  a 
cow  ole  master  had,  whar  teek  de  fust 
prize  at  de  State  fyali  in  Richmond  one 
year;  but  lie  presist  dat  dis  wuz  a tuna- 
ment queen,  and  he  warn  three  dollars 
an'  a lialf  to  git  liim  a new  shut  an'  to 
pay  he  part  ov  de  supper.  Den  1 tole 
liim  ef  he  tliink  I gwine  give  him  three 
dollars  an’  a half  for  dat  foolishness  he 
mus’  tliink  I big  a fool  as  he  wuz.  Wid 
dat  he  begin  to  act  kine  o'  aggrrvated. 
which  I teck  for  iinpidcuicc.  'cuz  I nuver 
could  aheah  chillern  ner  women  to  he 
sullen  roun’  me;  an’  I gi'  liirn  de  notili- 
C4ition  dat  ef  I cotch  him  foolin'  wid  any 
tunament  I gwine  ride  him  tell  he  oon 
know  wherr  he  ain’t  a mule:  au’  I gwine 
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have  hick’iy  pole  dyah  too.  Den  I toll 
liiin  he  better  go  'long  back  to  ole  Mis’ 
Twine,  whar  I done  hire  him  to ; an’  when 
he  see  me  pick  up  a barrel  hoop  an’  start 
to  roll  up  my  sleeve,  he  went;  an’  I heah 
he  jine  dat  Jim  Sinkfiel’,  an’  dat’s  what  git 
me  into  all  dat  tribilation.” 

“What  got  you  in?”  I inquired,  in 
some  doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 

“Dat  tunament,  sub.  P’laski  rid  it. 
Au\  what’s  mo’,  suh,  he  won  de  queen — 
one  o’  ole  man  Bob  Sibly’s  impident  gals — 
an’  when  he  come  to  crown  her,  he  crown 
her  wid  old  Mis’  Twine  weddin'-ring!” 

There  was  a subdued  murmur  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  group  behind  him,  and  I 
could  not  but  inquire  how  he  came,  to 
perform  so  extraordinary  a ceremony. 

“Dat  I don’  know,  suh;  but  so  ’twair. 
Fust  reformation  I had  on  it  wuz  when  I 
went  down  to  ole  Mis’  Twine  to  git  he 
mont’s  weges.  I receive  de  ontelligence 
on  de  way  dat  he  had  done  lef’  dyah,  an’ 
dat  ole  Mis’  Twine  gol’  ring  had  lef’  by 
de  same  road.  Dat  correspondence  mor- 
tify me  mightJy,  'cuz  I hadn’  raise  P'laski 
no  sich  a ways  as  dat.  He  wuz  dat  ooman 
son,  to  be  .sho,  an’  I knowed  he  wuz  wuth- 
less,  but  still  I hadn’  respect  him  to  steal 
ole  Mis’  Twine  weddin'-ring,  whar  she 
wj'ah  on  her  finger  ev’y  day,  an'  wliar 
wuz  gol’  too.  I want  dc  infimation  ’bout 
de  fo’  dollars  an’  a half,  so  I went  'long; 
but  soon  as  ole  Mis’  Twine  see  me  she  be- 
gin to  quoil.  I tell  her  I jes  come  to  git 
de  reasonment  o’  de  matter,  an'  I 'ain'  got 
nuttin’  ’tall  to  say  ’bout  P'laski.  Dat  jes 
like  bresh  on  fire;  she  wuss  ’n  befo’.  She 
so  savigrous  I tolt  her  I 'ain’  nuver  had 
nobody  to  prevaricate  nuttin’  ’bout  me; 
dal  I b’longst  to  Doc’  Macon,  o’  Hano- 
ver, an’  I ax  her  ef  she  knowed  de  Ma- 
conses.  She  say,  nor,  slic  'ain'  kno\v  'em, 
nor  she  ain'  nuver  hearn  on  'em,  an’  she 
wish  she  hadn’  nuver  hearn  on  me  an’ 
my  thievin’  boy — dat's  P'la.ski.  Well, 
tell  den  I mighty  consarned  ’bout  P'laski ; 
})ut  when  slie  say  she  'ain’  nuver  hearn  on 
de  Maconses.I  ain’  altogether b’lieve  P'las- 
ki done  lock  her  ring,  though  I know 
sence  de  tun  ament  he  mean  enough  for 
anything;  an'  I tolt  her  so,  an’  I tolt  her 
I wuz  raise  wid  quality — sence  she  ain’ 
know  de  Maconses,  I ain’  tolt  her  no  mo’ 
'bout  dem,  'cuz  de  Bible  say  you  is  not  to 
cast  pearls  befo'  hawgs — an’  dat  I had  tote 
de  corn -house  keys  many  a time,  an’ 
Marth’  Ann  used  to  go  in  ole  mistis’ 
trunks  same  as  ole  mistis  herself.  Right 


dyah  she  mought  ’a’  cotch  me  ef  she  had 
knowed  dat  P’laski  warn’  Marth’  Ann 
son ; but  she  ain’  know  de  Maconses,  an’ 
she  ain’  ’quainted  wid  de  servants,  so  she 
didn’  know  it.  Well,  suh,  she  rar  an’ 
she  pitch.  Yo’  nuver  heah  a ooman  talk 
so  befo’  in  yo’  life;  an’  fust  thing  I knew 
she  say  she  gwine  git  a gun  an’  run  me 
off  dat  Ian’.  But  I ain’  wait  for  dat: 
don’  nobody  have  to  git  gun  to  run  me 
off  dee  Ian’.  I jes’  teck  my  foot  in  my 
han’  an’  come  ’long  ’way  by  myself,  ’cuz 
I think  maybe  a ooman  ’at  could  cuss 
like  a man  mout  shoot  like  one  too.” 

“Where  did  you  go  and  whatdid  you 
do  next?”  I asked  the  old  fellow  as  he 
paused,  with  a whimsical  little  nod  of  sat- 
isfaction at  his  wisdom. 

“ I went  home,  suh,”  he  said.  “I  heah 
on  de  way  dat  P'laski  had  sho  ’nough 
done  crownt  Bob  Sibly’s  gal  Lizzy  Su- 
san wid  de  ring,  an’  dat  he  wuz  gwine  to 
Wash’n’n,  but  wuz  done  come  home  to 
git  some  things;  so  I come  straight  ’long 
behinst  him  jes  swif’  as  my  foot  could 
teck  me.  I didn’  was’e  much  time,”  he 
said,  with  some  pride,  “'cuz  he  had  done 
mighty  nigh  come  gittin’  me  shot.  I jes 
stop  long  enough  to  cut  me  a bunch  o’ 
right  keen  hick’ries,  an’  I jes  come  ’long 
shakin’  my  f(X>t.  When  I got  to  my 
house  I ain'  fine  nobody  dyah  but  Liicin- 
dy — dat  ve'y  ooman  dyah  ” — pointing  his 
long  stick  at  her — “an’  I lay  my  hick'ries 
on  de  bed,  an’  ax  her  is  she  see  P'laski. 
Fust  she  meek  out  dat  slie  ain’  heah  me, 
she  so  induschus;  but  when  I meek  ’qui- 
ration  agin  she  'bleeged  to  answer  mo,  an’ 
she  ’.spon’  dat  she  ’ain’  see  him;  ’cuz  she 
see  dat  my  blood  up,  an’  she  know  dee  wuz 
trouble  'pendin’  for  P’laski.  Dat  worry 
me  might'ly,  an'  I say,  ‘laicindy,  ef  you 
don'  meek  dat  boy  resent  hisself  fom 
heah,  you  is  done  act  like  a po’  white 
folks’  nigger,’  I sa}",  ‘an’  you’s  got  to  beah 
de  depravity  o’  his  transgression.’  When 
I tolt  her  dat  she  nuver  got  mad,  'cuz  she 
know  she  air  not  quality  like  me  an’ 
Marth'  Ann;  but  she  'pear  right  smartly 
disturbed,  an’  she  ’clar'  she  'ain’  lay  her 
eyes  on  P'laski.  She  done  'clar'  so  par- 
tic’lar  I ’mos’  incline’  to  b'lieve  her;  but 
all  on  a suddent  I lieah  some  'n'  sneeze, 

‘ Quechew !’  De  soun’  come  f'om  onder 
de  bed,  an’  I jes  retch  over  an’  getlier  in 
my  bunch  o’  hick’ries,  an’  I say.  ‘Come 
out!'  Lucindy  say,  ‘Dat’s  a cat';  an’  I 
say,  ‘Yes,’  I say,  ‘hit’s  a cat  I gwine 
skin,  too.’  I jes  stoop  down,  an’  peep  on 
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der  de  bed,  an’,  sho  ’nough,  dyah  wuz 
Plaski  squinch  up  onder  dyah,  cane  an’ 
seegar  an’  all,  jes  like  a ole  hyah  in  a 
trap.  I ketch  him  by  de  leg  an’  juck 
liini  out,  an’  don’  you  know,  suh,  dat 
ooiiian  had  done  put  my  shut  on  dat  boy, 
an’  wuz  gittiii’  ready  to  precipitate  him 
in  flight!  I tolt  her  hit  wuz  p’intedly 
oudacious  for  her  an’  her  son,  after  he 
had  done  stolt  ole  Mis’  Twine  weddin’- 
ring,  to  come  in  my  own  house  an’  rob 
me  jes  like  I wuz  a hen-roos’ !” 

“ What  reply  did  she  make  to  that?”  I 
asked,  to  facilitate  his  narrative. 

“ She  ’ain’  possessed  no  reply  to  dat  in- 
dictment,” he  said,  pompously.  ‘‘She 
glad  by  dat  period  to  remit  me  to  termi- 
nate my  excitement  on  P’laski,  an’  so  I 
did.  He  hollered  tell  dee  say  you  could 
heah  him  two  miles  ; he  fyahly  lum- 
bered.” The  old  fellow  gave  a chuckle 
of  satisfaction  at  the  reminiscence,  and 
began  to  draw  figures  in  the  sand  with 
his  long  stick.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
looked  up.  “ Ef  I had  a-intimidated  how 
much  tribilation  dat  lumberin’  wuz  gwine 
to  git  me  in,  he  nuver  would  ’a’  hollered. 
Dat  come  o’  dat  chicken -stealin’  nigger 
Jim  Sinkfiel’;  he  cyahed  him  off.” 

He  again  became  reflective,  so  I asked, 
” Hiiven*t  you  seen  him  since?” 

“Oh,  yes,  suh,  I seen  him  since,’’  he 
answered.  **  I seen  him  after  I come  out 
o*  jail;  but  ’twuz  a right  close  thing.  I 
thouglit  I wuz  gone.” 

“ Gone ! for  whipping  him 

“Nor,  suh;  ’bout  de  murder.” 

‘‘Murder?” 

” Yes,  suh ; murder  o’  him — o’  P’laski.” 

” But  you  didn’t  murder  him  ?” 

” Nor,  suh ; an’  dat  wuz  whar  de  trouble 
presisted.  Ef  I had  a-murdered  him  I’d 
’a*  knowed  whar  he  wuz;  but,  as  ’twair, 
when  de  time  arrove,  I wair  unable  to 
perduce  bim;  an’  I come  mighty  nigh 
forfeitin’  my  life.” 

My  exclamation  of  astonishment  mani- 
festly pleased  him.  and  he  proceeded  with 
increased  gravity  and  cai*efulness  of  dic- 
tion : 

”You  see,  suh,  ’twair  this  way.”  He 
laid  his  stick  carefully  down,  and  spread- 
ing open  the  yellowish  palm  of  one  liand, 
laid  the  index  finger  of  the  other  on  it,  as 
if  it  had  been  a map.  “When  I waked 
up  nex’  raoniin’  an’  called  P’laski,  he  did 
not  I'eappear-  He  had  departured ; an’  so 
had  ray  shut!  Ef ’t  hadn’  been  for  de  gar- 
ment, I wouldji’  ’a’  keered  so  much,  for  I 


knowed  I’d  git  my  ban’s  on  him  some 
time:  hawgs  mos’ly  comes  up  when  de 
acorns  all  gone,  an’  I know  hick’ries  ain’ 
gwine  stop  growin’ : but  I wuz  desidera- 
bly  tossified  decernin’  my  garment,  an’  I 
gin  Lucindy  a little  direction  ’bout  dat. 
But  I jes  went  on  gittiu’  my  sumac,  an’ 
whenever  I come  ’cross  a right  straight 
hick’ry,  I gethered  dat  too,  an’  laid  it  by, 
’cuz  hick’ries  grow  mighty  fine  in  ole  fiel’s 
whar  growin’  up  like.  An’  one  day  I wuz 
down  in  de  bushes,  an’  Mr.  ’Lias  Lump- 
kins, de  constable,  come  ridin’  down  dyah 
whar  I wuz,  an’  ax  me  whar  P’laski  is. 
Hit  come  in  my  mine  torectly  dat  he  wafii 
P'laski  ’bout  de  ring,  an’  I tell  bim  I air 
not  aware  whar  P’laski  is;  an’  den  he  tell 
me  he  got  warrant  for  me,  an’  I mus’ 
come  on  wid  him.  I still  reposed,  in  co’se, 
’twuz  'bout  de  ring,  an’  I say  I ain’  had 
nuttin’  to  do  wid  it.  An’  he  say,  ‘ Wid 
what?’  An’  I say,  ‘Wid  de  ring.’  Den 
he  say,  ‘ Oh !’  an’  he  say,  ‘ ’Tain’  nuttin’  ’bout 
de  ring;  ’tis  for  murder.’  Well,  I know 
I ain’  murder  nobody,  an’  I ax  bim  who 
dee  say  I done  murder;  an’  he  ax  me  agin, 
‘Whar  air  P’laski?’  I tell  him  I don’ 
know  whar  P’laski  air;  I know  I ain’ 
murder  him ! Well,  suh,  hit  subsequently 
repeared  dat  dis  wuz  de  wuss  thing  I cbuld 
’a’  said,  ’cuz  when  de  trial  come  on,  Major 
Torm  Woods  made  mo’  o’  dat  ’n  anything 
else  at  all  ; an’  hit  ’pears  like  ef  you’s 
skused  o’  murder  er  stealin',  you  mus’n’ 
say  you  ain’  do  it,  ’cuz  dat’s  dangersomer 
’n  allowin’  you  is  do  it.  Well,  I went 
’long  wid  him.  I ax  him  to  le’  me  go  by 
my  house;  but  he  say,  nor,  he  ’ain’  got 
time,  dat  he  done  been  dyah.  An’  he  teck 
me  ’long  to  de  cote-house,  an’  lock  me  up 
in  de  jail ! an’  lef’  me  dyah  in  de  dark  on 
de  rock  flo’!  An’  dyali  I rejourned  all 
night  long.  An’  I might  ’a’  been  dyah 
now,  ef  't  hadn’  been  dat  de  co  te  come 
on.  Nex’  morn  in’  Mr.  Landy  Wilde  come 
in  dyah  an’  ax  me  how  I gittin’  on,  an’ 
ef  I warn  anything.  I tell  him  I gittin’ 
on  toler’ble,  an’  I ain’  warn  nuttin’  but  a 
little  tobacco.  I warn  git  out,  but  I knew 
I cyarn  do  dat,  ’cuz  'twuz  de  ambitiouses 
smell  in'  place  I ever  smelt  in  my  life.  I 
tell  you,  suh,  I is  done  smell  all  de  smells 
o’  mink  an’  mus’  an'  pufTume,  but  1 ’ain’ 
nuver  smell  nuttin’  like  dat  jail.  Mr. 
Landy  Wilde  had  to  hole  he  nose  while 
he  in  dyah ; an’  he  siiy  he’ll  git  de  ole 
jedge  to  come  an’  ac’  as  my  council.  I 
tell  him,  ‘Nor;  Gord  put  me  in  dyah,  an’ 
I reckon  He’ll  git  me  on.1  when  He  ready.’ 
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I tell  you,  suh,  I wair  p’intedly  ashame 
for  de  ole  jedg^  whar  wuz  a gent’man,  to 
come  in  sicli  a scandalous  smellin’  place 
as  dat.  But  de  ole  jedge  come;  an’  he 

say  hit  wuz  a shame  to  put  a hu- 

min  in  sich  place,  an’  he’d  git  me  bail ; 
which  I mus’  say — even  ef  he  is  a church 
member — might  be  ixcused  ef  you  jes  con- 
sider dat  smell.  But  when  de  cote  meet, 
dee  wouldn’  gi’  me  no  bail,  ’cuz  dee  say  I 
had  done  commit  murder;  an’  I heah  Jim 
Sinkfiel’  an’  Mr.  Lumpkins  an’  ole  Mis’ 
Twine  went  in  an’  tole  de  gran’  jury  I 
sutney  had  murder  P’laski,  an’  bury  him 
down  in  de  sumac  bushes;  an’  dee  had  de 
gre’t  bundle  o’  switches  dee  fine  in  my 
house,  an’  dee  redite  me,  an’  say  ef  I ’ain’ 
murder  him,  why’n’t  I go ’long  an’preduce 
him.  Dat’s  a curisome  thing,  suh ; dee  tell 
you  to  go  ’long  an’  fine  anybody,  an’  den 
lock  you  up  in  jail  a gnat  couldn’  git  out.” 

I agreed  with  him  as  to  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  this,  and  he  proceeded: 

“Well,  suh,  at  las’  de  trial  come  on; 
’twuz  April  cote,  an’  dee  had  me  in  de 
cote-house,  an’  set  me  down  in  de  cheer, 
wid  de  jury  right  in  front  o’  me,  an’  de 
jedge  settin’  up  in  he  pulpit,  lookin’ 
mighty  aggrevated.  Dat  wuz  de  fus’ 
time  I ’gin  to  feel  like  maybe  I sort  o’ 
forgittin’  things,  I had  done  been  think- 
in’  so  much  lately  in  jail  ’bout  de  ole 
doctor — dat’s  ole  master — an’  Marth’  Ann, 
an’  all  de  ole  times  in  Hanover,  I wuz 
sort  o’  misty  as  I wuz  settin’  dyah  in  de 
cheer,  an’  I jes  heah  sort  o’  buzzin’  roun’ 
me,  an’  I warn’  altogether  certified  dat  I 
warn’  back  in  ole  Hanover.  Den  I heah 
’em  say  dat  de  ole  jedge  wuz  tooken  down 
an’  wuz  ixpected  to  die,  an’  dee  ax  me 
don’  I warn  a continuance.  I don’  know 
what  dat  mean,  ’sep  dee  say  I’d  have  to  go 
back  to  jail,  an’  sense  I smell  de  fresh 
air  I don’  warn  do  dat  no  mo’ ; so  I tell 
’em,  ‘Nor;  I ready  to  die.’  An’  den  dee 
made  me  stan’  up;  an’  dee  read  dat  long 
paper  to  me  ’bout  how  I done  murder  P’las- 
ki;  dee  say  I had  done  whup  him  to 
death,  an’  liad  done  shoot  him,  an’  knock 
him  in  de  haid,  an’  kill  him  mo’  ways  ’n 
Hwould  ’a’  teck  to  kill  him  ef  he  had  been 
a cat.  Lucindy  wuz  dyah.  I had  done 
had  her  gwine  ’bout  right  smart  meckin’ 
inquiration  for  P'laski.  At  least  she  say 
she  had,”  he  said,  with  a sudden  reserva- 
tion, and  a glance  of  some  suspicion  tow- 
ard his  spouse.  “An’  dee  wuz  a whole 
parecel  o’  niggers  stan’in’  roun’  dyah, 
black  as  buzzards  roun’  a ole  boss  \vhar 
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dyin’.  An’  don’  you  know,  dat  Jim  Sink- 
fiel’  say  he  sutney  hope  dee  would  hang 
me,  an’  all  jes  ’cuz  he  owe’  me  two  dol- 
lars an’  seventy-three  cents,  whar  he  ain’ 
warn  pay  me !” 

“Did  not  you  have  counsel?”  I in- 
quired. 

“Council  ?” 

“Yes — a lawyer.” 

“Oh,  nor,  suh;  dat  is,  I had  council, 
but  not  a la’yar,  edzactly,”  he  replied, 
with  careful  discrimination.  “I  had  a 
some  sort  of  a la’yer,  but  not  much  of  a 
one.  I had  ixpected  ole  Jedge  Thomas 
to  git  me  oflF;  ’cuz  he  knowed  me;  he  wuz 
a gent’man,  like  we  is;  but  when  he  wuz 
tooken  sick  so  providential  I would  had  no 
urrs ; I lef’  it  to  Gord.  De  jedge  ax  me  at  de 
trial  didn’  I had  no  la’yer,  and  I tell  him 
nor,  not  dyah;  an’  he  ax  me  didn’  I had 
no  money  to  git  one  ; an’  I erspon’,‘  Nor, 

I didn’  had  none,’  although  I had  at  dat 
time  forty -three  dollars  an’  sixty -eight 
cents  in  a ole  rag  in  my  waistcoat  linin’, 
whar  I had  wid  me  down  in  de  sumac 
bushes,  an’  whar  I thought  I better  hole 
on  to,  an’  ’ain’  made  no  mention  on.  So 
den  de  jedge  ax  me  wouldn’  I had  a young 
man  dyah — a right  tall  young  man ; an’ 

I i*eform  him:  ‘Yes,  suh.  I didn’  reckon 
twould  hu’t  none.’  So  den  he  say  he  wuz 
my  council.” 

There  was  such  a suggestion  of  con- 
tempt in  his  tone  that  I inquired  if  he 
had  not  done  very  well. 

“Oh,  yes,  suh,”  he  drawled,  slowly, 
“he  done  toler’ble  well — considerin.’  He 
do  de  bes’  he  kin,  I reckon.  He  holler  an’ 
mix  me  up  some  right  smart;  but  dee  wuz 
too  strong  for  him;  he  warn’  no  mo’  to 
’em  ’n  wurrm  is  to  woodpecker.  Major 
Torm  Woods,  de  common  weal ph’s  attor- 
ney, is  a powerful  lawyer;  he  holler  so  you 
kin  heah  him  three  mile.  An’  ole  Mis’ 
Twine  wuz  dyah,  whar  tell  all  'bout  de 
ring,  an’  how  impident  I wuz  to  her  dat 
day,  an’  skeer  her  to  death.  An’  dat  Jim 
Sinkfiel’,  he  wuz  dyah,  an’  tolt  ’bout  how’^ 

I beat  P'laski,  an'  how  he  heah  him  ’way 
out  in  main  road,  hollerin’  ‘murder.’  An’ 
dee  had  de  gre’t  bundle  o’  hick’ries  dyah, 
whar  dee  done  fine  in  my  house,  an’  dee 
had  so  much  evirfc?ice  dat  presney  I ’mos’ 
begin  to  think  maybe  I had  done  kilt 
P’laski  sho  ’nough,  an’  had  disermem- 
bered  it.  An’  I thought  ’bout  Marth’  Ann 
an’  all  de  urr  chil’ern,  an’  I wondered  ef 
dee  wuz  to  hang  me  ef  I wouldn’  fine 
her;  an’  I got  so  I ’mos’  hoped  dee  would 
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sen’  me.  An'  den  de  jury  wetil  outy  aud 
stAy  some  time,  an’  eoine  back  an'  say  I 
wu?;  guilty,  an’  sen’  me  to  de  Pen’tentiy 
foi*  six  yearS;"* 

I had  followed  him  vso  closely,  and 
been  so  satis6ed  of  bis  innooeiiee,  that  I 
waa  surprise^!  into  an  exclamation  of  as- 
tonishnienfc,  at  wliich  he  was  evidently 
much  pleased. 

VoL.  LXXXri -N'c>  1 ^ 


lilfitir.:  by 


“ Wiiat  did  your  ooun.sol  do?'’  I n.skcd. 

He  put  his  head  on  one  side.  “He? 
He  jes  loan  <.>ver  an’  ax  did  I warn  to  re- 
peal. I tell  him  I didn*  know.  Den  he 
ax  me  is  I any  money  at  all.  I tell 
him.  !ior*  ef  1 luid  I would  ’a'  got  mo 
a layer,” 

Wliai  happened  then  I inquired, 
laugliittg  ivt  Jus  discomfiting  i*eply.  ‘ , 
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“Well,  den  de  jedge  tole  me  to  stan’ 
up,  an’  ax  me  has  I got  anything  to  say. 
Well,  I know  dat  my  las’  chance,  an’  I 
tell  him,  ‘ Yes,  suh.’  An’  he  reform  me  to 
precede  wid  de  relation,  an’  so  I did,  I 
preceded,  an’  I tolt  ’em  dyah  in  de  cote- 
house  ev’y  wud  jes  like  I have  explanifi- 
cated  it  heah.  I tolt  ’em  all  ’bout  Marth’ 
Ann  an’  de  chillern  I hed  had ; I reformed 
’em  all  decernin’  de  Maconses;  an’  I noti- 
fied ’em  how  P’laski  wuz  dat  urr  ooman’s 
son,  not  Marth’  Ann’s,  an’  ’bout  de  tuna- 
ment,  an’  how  I had  demonstrated  wid 
him  not  to  ride  dyah,  an’  how  he  had  re- 
pudiated my  admonition,  an’  had  crown 
de  queen  wid  ole  Mis’  Twine  weddin’- 
ring,  whar  he  come  nigh  gittin’  me  shot 
fur  ; an’  how  I had  presented  him  de 
hick’ry,  an’  ’bout  how  he  had  evacuated 
de  premises  while  I wuz  ’sleep,  an’  had 
purloined  my  garment,  an’  how  I wuz 
waitin’  for  him,  an’  getherin’  de  hick’ry 
crap  an’  all.  An’  dee  wuz  all  laughin’, 
’cuz  dee  know  I wuz  prelatin’  de  gospel 
truth,  an’  jes  den  I heah  some  o’  de  nig- 
gers back  behine  call  out,  an’  I look  roun’, 
an’,  ef  you  b’lieve  me,  suh,  dyah  wuz 
P’laski,  jes  repeared,  all  fixed  up,  wid  he 
cane  an’  seegar  an’  all,  jes  like  I had 
drawed  he  resemblance.  He  had  done 
been  to  Wash’n’n,  an’  had  done  come  back 
to  see  de  bangin’.” 

The  old  fellow  broke  into  such  a laugh 
at  the  reminiscence  that  I asked  him, 
“Well,  what  was  the  result?” 

“ De  result,  suh,  wuz,  de  jury  teck  back 
all  dee  had  say,  an’  ax  me  to  go  down  to 
de  tavern  an’  have  much  whiskey  as  I 
could  stan’  up  to,  an’  dee’d  pay  for  it ; an’ 
de  jedge  distracted  ’em  to  tu’n  me  loose. 
P’laski,  he  wyz  sort  o’  bothered;  he  ain’ 
know  wherr  to  be  disapp’inted  ’bout  de 
hangin’  or  pleased  wid  bein’  set  up  so  as 
de  centre  of  distraction,  tell  ole  Mis’  Twine 
begin  to  talk  ’bout  ’restin’  of  him.  Dat 
set  him  back;  but  I ax  ’em,  b’fo’  dee  ’rest 
him,  couldn’  I have  jurisdiction  men  t on 
him  for  a leetle  while.  Dee  grant  my 
beques’,  ’cuz  dee  know  I gvvine  to  erward 
him  recordin’  to  his  becessities,  an’  I jes 
nod  my  head  to  him  an’  went  out.  When 
vve  got  rouii’  ’hine  de  jail,  I revite  him  to 
per^ecf  his  coat.  He  nex’  garment  w uz  my 
own  shut,  an’  I tolt  him  to  remove  dat 
too;  dat  I had  to  git  nigh  to  he  backbone, 
an’  I couldn’  ’ford  to  weah  out  dat  shut 
no  rnor’n  he  had  done  ah’ead}^  weah  it. 
Somebody  had  done  fetch  de  bunch  o’ 
hick'ries  whar  dee  had  done  fine  in  niy 
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house,  an’  hit  look  jes  like  Providence. 

I lay  ’em  by  me  while  I put  him  on  de 
altar.  I jes  made  him  wrop  he  arma 
roun’  a little  locus’-tree,  an’  I fasten  he 
wris’es  wid  he  gallowses,  ’cuz  I didn’  warn 
was’e  dera  hick’ries  ; an’  all  de  time  I 
bindin’  him  I tellin’  him  ’bout  he  sins. 
Den, when  I had  him  ready,  I begin,  an’  I 
rehearse  de  motter  wid  him  f’om  de  time 
he  had  ax  me  ’bout  de  tunament  tell  he 
come  to  see  me  hang,  an’  wid  ev’y  wud  I 
gi’  him  admonition,  tell  when  I got  thoa 
wid  him  he  wouldn’  ’a’  tetch  a ring  ef  he 
had  been  in  ’em  up  to  he  neck;  an’  as  to- 
shuts,  he  would  ’a’  gone  stark  naked  b’fo’ 
he’d  ’a’  put  one  on.  He  back  gin  out  b’fo’ 
my  hick’ries  did;  but  I didn’  wholly  lors. 
’em.  I receive’  de  valyation  o’  dem  too, 
’cuz  when  I let  up  on  P’laski,  fust  man  I 
see  wuz  dat  Jim  Sinkfier,whar  had  warn 
me  hanged  ’cuz  he  didn’  warn  pay  me 
two  dollars  an’  seventy -three  cents.  I 
jes  walk  up  to  him  an’  I tolt  him  dat  he 
could  pay  it  riglit  den,  or  recommodate 
me  to  teck  de  res’  o’  de  hick’ries.  He 
try  to  blunder  out  o’  it,  but  all  de  folks 
wuz  wid  me,  an’  b’fo’  he  knowed  it  some 
on  ’em  had  he  coat  off,  an’  had  stretch 
him  roun’  de  tree,  an’  tolt  me  to  per- 
ceed. 

“I  hadn’  quite  wo’  out  one  hick’ry^ 
when  he  holler  dat  he’d  borry  de  money 
an’  pay  it;  but  I tolt  him,  nor  ; hick’- 
ries had  riz;  dat  I had  three  mo’,  an’  I 
warn  show  him  a man  kin  meek  a boy 
holler  ‘ murder  ’ an’  yit  not  kill  him.  An’ 
dat  I did,  too;  b’fo’  I wuz  done  he  hollered 
‘ murder’  jes  natchel  as  P’laski.  I didn’ 
lef’  skin  enough  on  he  back  to  meek  a 
pyah  breeches  for  a grassliopper.” 

The  old  fellow’s  countenance  beamed 
with  satisfaction  at  the  recollection  of  his 
revenge,  and  I rewarded  his  narrative 
with  a donation  which  he  evidently  con- 
sidered liberal  ; for  he  not  only  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  thanks,  but  he  assured  me  that 
the  county  of  Hanover  had  produced  four 
people  of  whom  he  was  duly  proud — Hen- 
ry Clay,  Doctor  Macon,  myself,  and  him- 
self. He  summoned  his  retinue  to  de- 
part, ordering  Lucindy  to  come  with 
marital  authority  ; but  just  as  he  was 
leaving  he  gave  an  evidence  of  his  affec- 
tion for  the  old  county  by  saying  that  he 
wanted  his  body  to  be  carried  back  there 
when  he  died,  if  he  did  not  get  there  be- 
fore, as  Martha  Ann  was  buried  there, 
and  he  wanted  to  be  where  he  could  not 
miss  her  at  the  judgment. 
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it  better  to  confess  frankly  from  the  out- 
set that  I could  not  be  otherwise. 

Very  ugly,  those  poor  little  Japanese 
women!  I prefer  to  make  this  brutal 
statement  at  once,  to  attenuate  it  later 
with  mincing  prettiness,  graceful  droll- 
ery, adorable  little  hands,  and  then  rice 
powder,  rose  and  gold  on  the  lips,  all 
manner  of  artiflces. 

Hardly  any  eyes  at  all,  so  little  as  to 
be  almost  nothing : two  narrow  slits, 
oblique  and  diverging,  where  roll  wily 
or  cajoling  eyeballs,  as  between  the  bare- 
ly opened  lids  of  those  cats  whom  the 
glare  of  daylight  makes  weary. 

Above  those  little  updrawn  eyes— but 
very  far  above,  very  highly  perched — are 
outlined  the  eyebrows,  as  fine  as  pencil 
marks,  and  not  at  all  oblique,  not  at  all 
parallel  with  the  eyes  that  they  accom- 
pany so  badly;  but  straight  on  the  same 
line,  contrary  to  what  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  represent  in  our  European  pic- 
tures whenever  the  artist  has  had  to  por- 
tray a Japanese  woman. 

I believe  that  the  particular  strange- 
ness of  those  little  faces  of  women  is  en- 
tirely due  to  that  disposition  of  the  eye, 
which  is  general,  and  also  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cheek,  which  is  always  swollen 
to  roundness  like  a doll’s;  moreover,  in 
their  pictures,  the  artists  of  the  country 
never  fail  to  reproduce,  exaggerating  them 
even  to  improbability,  those  characteristic 
signs  of  their  race. 

The  other  features  are  much  more 
changeable,  varying  with  individuals  fl.rst, 
and  especially  with  social  conditions. 
Among  the  common  people  the  lips  re- 
main thick,  the  nose  flat  and  short;  among 
the  nobility  the  mouth  becomes  thinner, 
the  nose  longer  and  finer,  sometimes  even 
curves  in  the  shape  of  a slender  eagle’s 
beak. 

There  is  no  country  where  tlio  femi- 
nine types  are  so  clearly  defined  between 
different  c^tes.  Brown  ])oasant  women, 
bronzed  like  Indians,  well  balanced  on 
their  slim  waists,  plump  and  muscled 
beneath  their  everlasting  dresses  of  blue 
cottonade;  etiolated  women  of  the  cities, 
real  diminutives  of  women,  white  and 
wan  lik(‘  sickly  Europeans,  with  I knosv 
not  what  of  hollowed,  of  undermined,  be- 
neath the  flesh,  which  is  the  sign  of  races 
that  aie  too  old — all  these  working- wo- 
men of  the  great  cities  seem  to  have  been 
worn  out,  hereditarily  worn  out  before 


birth,  by  too  long  a continuity  of  labor 
and  of  tension  of  mind  over  minute  trifles; 
it  seems  as  though  upon  their  frail  forms 
weighed  all  the  weariness  of  having  con- 
stantly produced  since  centuries  those 
millions  of  baubles,  those  innumerable 
little  works  of  exhausting  patience,  of 
which  Japan  is  full.  And  among  the 
princesses  the  refining  influence  of  aris- 
tocracy, so  far  back  does  it  date,  has  fin- 
ished by  fashioning  extraordinary  little 
artificial  persons,  with  childish  hands  and 
busts,  whose  painted  faces,  whiter  and 
pinker  than  a fresh  bonbon,  indicate  no 
age;  their  smile  is  far  away,  like  that  of 
ancient  idols;  their  updrawn  eyes  have  an 
expression  of  both  youth  and  death. 

At  excessive  heights  above  all  Japan- 
ese women,  the  invisible  Empress,  till 
within  recent  years,  was  enthroned  like  a 
goddess.  But  she,  the  sovereign,  has  de- 
scended little  by  little  from  her  empyrean ; 
she  shows  herself  at  present,  she  receives, 
she  speaks,  and  she  even  lunches — with 
the  tips  of  her  lips,  it  is  true.  She  has 
abandoned  hermagnificentcamai/s  strewn 
with  strange  blazons,  her  wide  head-dress 
that  looked  like  an  idol’s,  and  her  enor- 
mous fans;  she  sends,  alas!  to  Paris  or 
London  for  her  corsets,  her  dresses,  and 
her  bonnets. 

Five  years  have  passed  over  the  chrys- 
anthemums since,  on  one  of  these  very 
rare  solemnities,  where  a few  privileged 
ones  are  admitted  to  her  presence,  I had 
the  honor  of  seeing  her  in  her  gardens. 
She  was  ideally  charming,  passing  like  a 
fairy  among  her  parterres,  flowered  in 
profusion  with  the  sad  flowers  of  autumn; 
then  coming  to  sit  beneath  her  canopy  of 
violet  crepon  (the  imperial  color)  in  the 
hieratic  stiffness  of  her  robes,  tinted  like 
the  wings  of  a humming-bird.  All  the 
deliciously  quaint  pageantry  with  which 
she  tlien  surrounded  herself  gave  her  tlie 
charm  of  an  unreal  creature.  Upon  her 
])ainted  lips  hovered  a ceremonial  smile, 
disdainful  and  vague.  Beneath  the  pow- 
der her  exquisite  face  preserved  an  ini- 
])enetrable  (expression,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  gracM^  of  her  greeting,  one  felt  her 
offended  by  our  presemee,  whicli  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Tiew  customs  she  was  forced  to 
tolerate— she,  the  holy  Empress,  invisible 
of  yore  like  a religious  myth. 

All  this  is  now  at  an  end;  they  are  re- 
legated forever  to  cases  and  museums,  the 
asloni.shing  robes  of  millennial  form,  and 
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the  large  fans  of  dream-land.  The  level- 
ling spirit  of  modern  times  has  fallen  with 
one  sudden  blow  upon  that  court  of  the 
Mikado  which  had  remained  till  our  days 
more  securely  walled  in  than  a monas- 
tery, and  that  had  preserved  since  the  an- 
cient ages  immutable  rites,  customs,  and 
elegancies. 

The  word  has  come  from  above;  an 
edict  of  the  Emperor  has  prescribed  to  the 
ladies  of  the  palace  the  dress  of  their 
European  sisters;  stuflFs,  patterns,  dress- 
makers, ready-made  bonnets,  were  fever- 
ishly sent  for.  The  first  rehearsals  in 
this  travesty  must  have  taken  place  with 
closed  doors,  perhaps  with  regrets  and 
tears — who  knows? — but  more  probably 
with  laughter.  And  then  the  strangers 
were  invited  to  come  and  see:  garden  par- 
ties, dances,  and  concerts  were  organ- 
ized. The  Japanese  ladies  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  travel  in  Europe  with 
the  embassies  gave  the  tone  to  tliis  won- 
derful comedy,  so  quickly  learned.  The 
first  balls  a VEuropeenyie  given  in  the 
midst  of  Tokio  were  veritable  marvels  of 
mimicry;  there  were  seen  young  girls  all 
in  white  muslin,  gloved  to  above  the  el- 
bow, smiling  in  their  chairs  and  holding 
their  ivory  dancing  cards  with  the  tips  of 
their  fingers;  then,  to  op6ra  bouffe  tunes, 
polking  and  waltzing  almost  in  time,  not- 
withstanding the  terrible  difficulties  which 
our  unknown  rhythms  must  have  occa- 
sioned to  their  hearing.  Wines,  choco- 
lates, and  ices  were  handed  around,  and 
all  these  absolutely  novel  refreshments 
were  transferred  from  the  trays  with  a 
thousand  graces  by  very  delicate  hands. 
There  were  discreet  flirtations,  cotillon 
figures,  and  suppers. 

Thank  God!  the  new  feminine  mas- 
querade is  yet  localized  in  a very  restrict- 
ed circle  at  Tokio  only,  and  there  only  at 
court  and  in  the  official  world.  All  these 
little  persons— princesses,  duchesses,  or 
marchionesses  (for  the  old  Japanese  titles 
have  also  been  changed  for  tlieir  equiva- 
lents in  Europe)— who  almost  succeeded 
in  being  charming  in  their  sumptuous  ap- 
pai'el  of  yore,  are  frankly  ugly  to-day  in 
those  new  dresses  that  accentuate  to  our 
eyes  the  excessive  slimness  of  their  waists, 
the  Asiatic  flatness  of  their  profile,  and 
the  obliquity  of  tlieir  eyes.  Distinguish- 
ed most  of  them  are  still;  bizarre,  badly 
dressed,  ridiculous,  I concede  it,  but  com- 
mon hardly  ever.  Under  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  new  manners  as  yet  hardly 


learned,  under  the  effort  of  the  new  atti- 
tudes imposed  by  corsets  and  stays,  the 
aristocratic  refinement  still  persists.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  all  that  is  left  them  where- 
with to  charm. 

And  it  is  in  this  period  of  mad  transi- 
tion that  the  grand  lady  of  Japan  presents 
herself  to  us.  The  world  of  princesses 
with  imperceptible  little  dead  eyes,  with 
wide  head-dresses  stuck  through  by  ex- 
travagant pins,  which  had  remained  till 
recent  years  so  disdainfully  impenetrable 
to  our  Western  scrutiny,  has  all  of  a sud- 
den been  opened  to  us.  By  I know  not 
what  unexplained  revolution,  that  world 
that  seemed  to  have  become  mummified 
in  its  ancient  rites  and  millennial  modes 
has  shaken  off  in  a day  its  mysterious  im- 
mobility. But  its  women  appear  to  us 
under  a disconcerting  aspect,  dressed  like 
the  most  modern  among  ours,  and  receiv- 
ing with  all  manner  of  graces  in  draw- 
ing-rooms imitated  from  Europe;  and  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  that  is 
shown  to  us  there  is  factitious,  superficial, 
arranged  for  our  benefit.  Under  the  set 
expression  of  those  faces  we  absolutely 
ignore  what  is  passing;  we  should  there- 
fore not  hasten  to  smile,  and  to  declare 
insignificant  those  singular  dolls  with  flat 
profiles.  After  the  representation  that 
mystifies  us  they  certainly  leave  their 
dreadful  gilded  arm-chairs,  their  apart- 
ments furnished  after  the  worst  Western 
taste,  and — who  knows  ?— resuming  per- 
haps the  sumptuous  emblazoned  robes  of 
the  old  times,  they  go  and  crouch  upon 
their  little  white  mats  in  one  of  those  lit- 
tle compartments  with  movable  paper 
frames  that  make  up  the  traditional  Jap- 
anese house;  and  once  there,  gazing  with 
half-clo.sed  eyes  on  the  far-away  vistas  of 
artificial  gai^ens  composed  of  dwarfish 
trees,  of  basins  of  water,  and  of  rockery, 
they  become  themselves  again — and  we 
see  nothing  more.  How  are  they  then, 
between  the  panels  of  their  dwellings,  and 
what  do  they  dream  of  between  the  yet 
closer  panels  of  their  minds?  It  is  hei*e 
'tljat  the  intriguing  puzzle  confronts  us. 
Within  those  wan  heads  covered  with 
long  straight  hair,  within  those  heads  of 
strange  etiolated  beings,  there  are  little 
brains  fashioned  contrariwise  to  ours  by  a 
long  heredity  of  different  culture;  there 
are  notions  unintelligible  to  us  about  the 
mystery  of  the  world,  about  religion  and 
death.  Do  these  women  compose  still, 
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as  in  the  old  days,  poems  of  exquisite 
melancholy  on  the  flowers,  on  the  fresh 
rivers,  and  the  shadow  of  the  woods? 
Are  they,  like  their  grandmothers,  hero- 
ines of  poems  and  of  chivalric  legends, 
who  placed  so  high  the  point  of  honor, 
so  high  the  ideal  of  love  ? I know  not. 
But  I think  it  would  be  rash  to  judge 
them  from  the  everlasting  and  meaning- 
less smirk  which  they  wear. 

The  woman  comme  il  faut,  not  yet 
Europeanized,  may  still  be  found  away 
from  Tokio,  away  from  the  court,  in  the 
other  cities  of  the  empire.  She  at  least 
has  not  abandoned  her  ancient  apparel. 
She  can  be  met  with,  carried  in  her  litter 
or  drawn  by  runners  in  her  little  carriage, 
always  very  simply  dressed  for  the  street. 
She  wears,  one  above  the  other,  three  or 
four  tunics  in  plain  light  silk  of  sombre 
or  neutral  colors.  In  the  middle  of  her 
back  a little  white  rosace,  discreetly  em- 
broidered, represents  the  blazon  of  her  no- 
ble family.  Her  hair,  glossed  to  an  ex- 
traordinary perfection,  is  stuck  through 
with  shell  pins  unrelieved  by  brilliants 
or  gold.  If  she  is  aged  and  strictly  ob- 
servant of  the  rules  of  the  past,  her  eye- 
brows are  shaved  and  her  teeth  covered 
with  a coat  of  black  lacquer.  She  is  more 
evasive,  more  difficult  of  approach,  than 
the  woman  of  the  middle  classes,  but  if 
the  stranger  forces  his  presentation  he 
may  obtain  from  her  some  little  amiable 
smile,  some  courtesy,  and  some  polite 
commonplace — and  nothing  more. 

And  really  one  knows  her  almost  as 
well  after  this  simple  gi*eeting  as  the 
belles  of  the  new  genei*ation  with  whom 
one  has  danced  cotillons  or  Strauss  waltz- 
es at  the  ministerial  balls.  The  wisest 
course,  therefore,  if  one  wishes  to  deffne 
the  Japanese  lady,  is  to  declare  her  enig- 
matical. 

The  women  of  the  middle  classes— the 
women  of  the  shop  and  factory— are  seen 
everywhere  so  freely,  and  their  intimacy 
is  won  so  soon,  that,  without  understand- 
ing them  to  their  very  souls,  one  can  at- 
tempt to  say  a little  more  about  them. 
Of  these  thousands  of  little  ])ersons  met 
with  everywhere — in  the  tea-houses,  the 
theatres,  the  pagodas— the  impression  that 
remains  is  absolutely  deficient  of  serious- 
ness. Whenever  I think  of  them  I invol- 
untarily smile. 

Astonishing  figurines,  that  I see  once 
more  agitated,  assiduous,  a little  simi- 


esque,  running  about  with  continual 
courtesies  addressed  to  everybody,  among 
their  infinitesimal  doll’s  baubles,  in  apart- 
ments as  big  as  the  hand,  whose  paper 
walls  would  fall  in  at  the  least  blow. 
Women  in  miniature,  both  childish  and 
aged,  whose  excessive  grace,  so  mannered 
and  mincing  is  it,  turns  to  grimaces;  whose 
everlasting  laughter,  contagious  without 
gayety,  is  as  irresistible  as  a titillation, 
and  brings  on  at  length  the  same  irrita- 
ting lassitude.  They  laugh  from  excess 
of  amiability  or  from  acquired  habit; 
they  laugh  in  the  gravest  circumstances 
of  life;  they  laugh  in  the  temples  and  at 
funerals. 

Very  small  creatures,  living  in  the  midst 
of  trifles  as  artificial  and  light  as  them- 
selves. Their  household  utensils,  in  fine 
porcelain  or  thin  metal,  look  like  chil- 
dren’s toys;  their  cups,  their  tea-kettles, 
are  Liliputian,  and  their  everlasting  pipes 
are  filled  to  overflowing  with  half  a pinch 
of  very  fine  tobacco,  taken  with  the  tips 
of  their  elegant  little  fingers. 

Never  seated,  but  crouching  all  day  on 
mats  of  immaculate  whiteness,  they  ac- 
complish in  that  invariable  posture  almost 
all  the  acts  of  their  life.  It  is  on  the  floor 
that  they  take  their  doll’s  dinners,  served 
in  microscopic  crockery,  and  eaten  deli- 
cately with  the  aid  of  chopsticks.  It  is 
on  the  floor,  behind  frail  screens  that  bare- 
ly conceal  them,  and  surrounded  with  a 
confusion  of  queer  little  instruments — of 
little  powder-boxes,  of  little  pots  — that 
they  proceed  to  their  toilet,  before  mock 
mirrors  that  make  one  laugh.  It  is  on 
the  floor  that  they  work,  sew,  embroider, 
play  on  their  long-handled  guitars,  dream 
of  imperceptible  things,  or  address  to  their 
incomprehensible  gods  the  long  prayers 
of  morning  and  evening. 

The  houses  that  they  occupy  are,  it  goes 
without  saying,  as  neat  and  wondrously 
fashioned  as  themselves;  almost  always 
full  of  surprises,  with  movable  panels, 
with  boxes  and  slides,  with  compartments 
of  all  shapes  and  iistonishing  little  closets. 
Everything  is  minutiously  clean,  even 
among  tlie  humblest,  and  of  apparent 
simplicity,  especially  among  the  richest. 
Alone  the  altar  of  the  ancestors,  where 
sticks  of  incense  burn,  is  gilded,  lacquer- 
ed, and  garnished  like  a pagoda  with  vases 
and  lanterns.  Everywhere  else  a pur- 
posed bareness — a bareness  all  the  more 
complete  and  wliite  if  the  dwelling  pre- 
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tends  to  elegance.  No  embroidered  tapes- 
tries; sometimes  transparent  portieres, 
made  of  strung  beads  and  bamboos.  And 
never  any  furniture;  it  is  on  the  floor  or 
on  little  lacquer  pedestals  that  necessary 
objects  or  vases  of  flowers  are  placed.  To 
the  mistress  of  the  house  luxury  consists 
in  the  very  excess  of  that  cleanliness  of 
which  I spoke  above,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  incontestable  qualities  of  the  Japanese 
people.  It  is  everywhere  the  custom  to 
unshoe  before  entering  a house,  and  no- 
thing equals  the  whiteness  of  those  mats, 
upon  which  one  never  walks  without  fine 
socks  with  divided  toes.  The  wood-work 
itself  is  white,  neither  painted  nor  var- 
nished, keeping  as  its  sole  ornamentation, 
among  women  of  true  taste,  the  imper- 
ceptible veins  of  the  young  pine. 

In  our  part  of  the  world  when  we  speak 
of  Japanese  women  we  immediately  fig- 
ure to  ourselves  persons  clad  in  dazzling 
robes  such  as  they  send  us — robes  of  ten- 
der shades  without  name,  embroidered 
with  long  flowers,  great  chimeras,  and 
fantastic  birds.  A mistake ! These  dress- 
es are  reserved  for  the  theatre,  or  for  a 
certain  nameless  class  of  women, who  live 
in  a special  quarter,  and  of  whom  I can- 
not speak  here.  The  women  of  Japan 
dress  all  in  dark  colors;  they  wear,  to  a 
great  extent,  stuffs  of  cotton  or  wool,  al- 
most always  plain,  or  strewn  with  dim 
and  misty  little  designs,  whose  equally 
dark  colors  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  background.  Marine  blue  is  the 
general  and  dominating  tint;  so  much 
so  that  a feminine  crowd  in  gala  dress 
composes  itself  from  afar  into  a mass  of 
black-blue,  a swarming  of  the  same  color, 
relieved  only  here  and  there  by  brilliant 
reds,  or  the  light  shades  worn  by  little 
girls  or  babies. 

The  shape  of  those  dresses  is  well 
known;  in  all  the  pictures  with  which 
Japan  overwhelms  us  they  are  seen 
painted  or  drawn.  Their  large  and 
floating  sleeves  allow  free  play  to  the 
arms,  that  are  of  a light  amber  color,  gen- 
erally well  turned,  and  terminating  in 
hands  invariably  pretty.  The  toilet  is 
completed  by  those  large  siishes  called 
obi,  which  are  usually  of  magnificent 
silk,  and  whose  regular  shells,  spreading 
out  like  the  wings  of  monstrous  butter- 
flies at  the  bottom  of  the  frail  little  backs, 
lend  so  peculiar  and  artificial  a grace  to 
the  silhouettes  of  the  women.  Our  para- 


sols, in  silks  of  neutral  colors,  are  begin- 
ning to  replace  for  certain  ladies  of  fash- 
ion the  charming  variegated  parasols  of 
yore,  upon  which,  among  flowers  and 
birds,  were  often  written  suave  thoughts, 
due  to  ancient  poets.  As  for  our  shoes, 
they  hawe  only  been  adopted  as  yet  in 
Tokio,  among  the  high  official  world;  ev- 
erywhere else  the  antique  sandal  is  worn, 
attached  between  the  toes,  and  left  in  the 
anterooms,  as  with  us  the  cane  and  hat, 
blocking  up  the  entrance  of  the  fashion- 
able tea-houses,  or  piled  up  in  close  layers 
on  the  exterior  steps  of  the  pagodas  on 
days  of  solemn  prayer.  On  rainy  days, 
besides  the  sandals,  are  worn,  for  street 
errands,  clogs  with  high  wooden  skates, 
that  sound  noisily  on  the  pavement  when 
the  dresses  are  tucked  up,  and  that  would 
make  any  European  woman  fall  after  the 
second  step.  These  ladies  walk  with  the 
heels  outside,  as  prescribed  by  fashion, 
and  with  the  back  slightly  curved  forward, 
which  is  doubtless  due  to  hereditary  abuse 
of  the  courtesy. 

Their  head-gear  is  also  known  of  the 
whole  world;  with  two  or  three  strokes 
of  the  brush  the  Japanese  painters  know 
how  to  reproduce  it  under  all  its  aspects, 
or  caricature  it  with  rare  happiness.  But 
what  most  people  doubtless  ignore  is  that 
even  the  most  careful  and  elegant  women 
have  their  hair  dressed  only  two  or  three 
times  a week:  their  chignons  and  bands 
are  so  solidly  fixed  by  specialists  that  they 
last  at  need  several  days  without  losing 
their  smooth  and  lustrous  brilliancy.  It 
is  true  that  in  order  not  to  disarrange 
these  structures  during  the  nightly  slum- 
bers the  ladies  always  sleep  on  the  back, 
without  pillows,  the  head  in  the  air,  sup- 
ported by  a sort  of  little  lacquer  bridge 
that  fits  into  the  nape  of  the  neck.  I had 
forgotten  to  say  that  it  is  also  on  the 
floor  that  they  sleep,  upon  wadded  mat- 
tresses so  light  that  they  would  be  used 
by  us  as  coverlets.  For  sleep  they  al- 
ways very  chastely  array  themselves  in 
long  night-gowns  of  an  invariable  blue; 
and  discreet  lamps,  shaded  by  paper 
frames,  watch  incessantly  over  their 
dreams,  in  order  to  frighten  away  the  evil 
spirits  of  darkness  who,  all  around  the 
little  houses  of  light  wood,  might  be  float- 
ing in  the  air. 

In  Japan  the  women  of  the  people  and 
of  the  lower  middle  classes  participate  in 
almost  all  the  labors  of  the  men.  They 
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understaml  business  anti  barg’ainiiig^,  they  Uie  silliness  of  their  perpetual  laugh* 
cultivate  the  eartli,  they  sell,  they  work  ter,  notwithstanding  their  air  of  being 
in  the  factories,  and  they  even  serve  as  mere  dolls  endowed  with  springs,  it 
curriers-  would  lie  unjust  to  refuse  them  all  etcva* 

In  early  youth,  if  they  are  pretty,  tliey  tiou  of  ideast  tliey  liave  the  sentiinent  of 
often  ]e4ive  the  parenUil  roof  to  enter,  as  the  poetry  of  things,  of  tlie  great  vague 
laughing  a rul  at  tractive  little  maids,  the  soul  of  nature, of  tlic  charm  of  tlowers,of 
inns  and  t<;a-houses.  Tliei'e^  f«»r  a wltilc,  forests,  of  silences,  of  moon  rays.  They 
they  increase  the  mnid>er  of  tliose  innu-  tell  of  tliose  things  in  verses  u little  afleet- 
incnihle  mousrniA,  whose  Imsiness  it  is  to  ed,  having  the  grace  of  ihostv  leaves  and 
serve  and  gladden  the  passing  Htrangcr  reed^,  Wih  very  natural  and  very  im* 
in  uil  the  places  where  he  may  seek  re-  pmhuble,  that  are  puinied  on  llndr  silks 
pose,  drink,  or  amusement.  ami  lacr|ucr.  In  short,  tiiey  are  like  the 

They  are  adorable  as  mothei*s  ami  ob jewels  of  virtu  of  their  own  country, 
grandmothers;  it  is  pleasant  tu  see  tlie  trilh.vs  of  extreme  exquinitencss,  but  which 
tender  and  touching  ctire  tliey  give  to  it  is  ]irudent  to  look  over  before  l>ringing 
their  little  ones,  even  among  ilic  lowest  to  Europe,  for  fear  that  some  impropriety 
classes,  tlie  loving  inielligcnce  with  which  niay  lurk  behind  a bamboo  sU‘m  or  be- 
they  know  bow  to  aruuse  tlu-in  and  invent  neatb  a .sacred  stork.  They  may  also  be 
aslonislung  toy.s-  And  with  whaf  perfect  compared  to  those  Japanese  fans  wliicb, 
art.  wjiii  \vhat  coTnpiHdicorsioij  of  cbikUsh  opetieil  from  right  to  left,  represent  tliu 
drollcryj  with  what  |>rofound  knowleclge  most  delicate  sprays  of  tloNvers,  but  which 
of  what  becomes  very  yrning  faces,  ilo  change  to  indecencies  if  opened  in  the 
they  deck  lljern  ovit  in  dtdiciously  absurd  contrary  direction,  from  left  to  right. 
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from  all  corDers  of  the  conn trv  t<>  pagO‘  behind  bars  of  j^old,  in  the  incredible 
das  deliciously  situated  in  the  country,  magnificence  of  the  sanctuaries.  They 
covering  tlie  little  roads,  ilie  little  bridges,  throw  pieces  of  money  to  the  priests,  they 
with  the  incessant  passing  of  ttieir  marine*  l>i*iiy  prostrated  and  clapping  thfhr  hands 
blue  drevsses,  and  with  the  wide  shells  of  with  sliarp  blows,  clacks  elcick,  as  though 
tlieir  black  bead-dresses.  their  fingers  were  of  womb  But  most 

In  the  hig  cities,  on  almost  every  sum-  of  the  lime  they  are  chattering,  turning 
iner  evenings  thei^  is  a pilgrimage  to  some  arinind,  tlnnking  of  something  else,  at* 
san<Uaiai\v  or  other -someiimes  in  honor  tempting  to  escape  by  laughter  from  the 
of  a god  so  aucient  ihrit  nobody  remem-  fear  of  the  supernatural, 
bcu’s  exactly  liis  role  in  the  world.  After 

business  of  all  kinds,  vvitb  its  bargains  The  pe^isarit  woman,  clad  summer  and 
and  barters,  hiis  been  suspeiided,  after  tlie  winter  iri  the  same  dress  of  blue  cotton, 
innumemble  t>etty  trades  havu-  stop|H*d  and  hardly  distinguisliable  afar  from  lier 
tlieir  monotonous  noise,  when  the  013  ri-  husband,  who  \vears  his  hair  in  a knot  like 
ads  of  little  houses  and  >li<»ps  l.M-gin  to  pit t lu^rs,  and  is  clad  in  a robe  of  the  same 
up  their  light  shutters,  the  women  ^lre^ss  eoloi  *^the  }*casatjt  woman  who  is  daily 
themselves,  ornament  their  hair  with  their  seen  bow  ing  over  her  toil  in  the  tea  fields 
most  e.xtravngarit  pins,  and  set  out,  hold-  or  in  the  ]it|uid  niiul  of  the  rice  sw-ales, 
ing  at  tlie  ♦uid  of  flexible  sticks  great  protected  by  a rough  hat  on  days  when 
painted  lanterns.  The  slrvcls  fillt>d  tlie  .siin  burns,  and  having  her  lietul  corn- 
to  uverllowing  wdlh  their  little  persons,  plelely  enveloped  when  the  north  wind 
ladies  or  walking  shnvlv^  in  sun-  blows  by  a dreadful  mutfier.  alway  s blue, 

drds  ainl  ex<.diangirig  tfimriiurig  (‘oiirtesies.  that  only  leaves  the  almond  eye.s  to  view 
With  an  immense  m arm  11  r of  1! uttering  — the  ^smali  and  funny  peasant  woman  of 
fans,  of  rustling  silks,  and  of  laughing  Japan,  wherever  she  rnaj  be  son gl it  for, 
chatter,  at  dusk,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  even  in  most  remote  districts  (*f  tlie  inte- 
or  {>en<\Hth  tile  simr y niglit,  tln>y  ascend  rior,  is  iruauitestabbv  much  more  ndlnpd 
U»  the  pagodu.  where  giga<itlc  gods  with  tliAU  our  peasiant  woman  of  vlie  West, 
horrible  niusks  await  them,  half  hiddcti  She  lias  pretty  hands  and  pretty  dcIicaW 
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feet;  a mere  touch  would  suflBce  to  trans- 
form her  into  one  of  those  ladies  that  are 
painted  on  vases  or  transparent  screens, 
and  there  would  be  little  left  to  teach  her 
of  mannered  graces,  of  aflrectations  of  all 
sorts.  She  almost  always  cultivates  a 
pretty  garden  around  her  ancient  cottage 
of  wood,  whose  interior,  garnished  with 
white  mats,  is  scrupulously  clean.  Her 
household  utensils,  her  little  cups,  her  lit- 
tle pots,  her  little  dishes,  instead  of  being, 
as  with  us,  of  common  earthen-ware  daub- 
ed with  brilliant  flowers,  are  of  transpar- 
ent porcelain  decorated  with  those  light 
and  fine  paintings  that  bear  witness  of 
themselves  to  a long  heredity  of  art.  She 
arranges  with  original  taste  the  altar  of 
her  humble  ancestors.  Finally,  she  knows 
how  to  arrange  in  her  vases,  with  the  least 
spray  of  verdure,  slender  bouquets  that 
the  most  artistic  among  our  women  would 
hardly  be  capable  of  composing. 

She  may  possibly  be  more  honest  than 
her  sister  of  the  cities,  and  her  life  may  be 
more  regular — from  our  European  point 
of  view,  of  course;  she  is  also  more  re- 
served with  strangers,  more  timid,  with  a 
sort  of  mistrust  and  dislike  of  the  intrud- 
ers, notwithstanding  her  amiable  welcome 
and  her  smiles. 

In  the  villages  of  the  interior,  far  from 
the  recent  railroads  and  from  all  modern 
importations,  in  places  where  the  mille- 


nary immobility  of  the  land  has  not  been 
disturbed,  the  peasant  woman  has  proba- 
bly changed  but  little  from  what  must 
have  been,  several  centuries  ago,  her  most 
remote  ancestor,  whose  soul,  vanished  in 
time,  has  even  ceased  to  hover  over  the 
family  altar.  At  the  barbaric  periods  of 
our  Western  history,  when  our  mothers 
still  preserved  something  of  the  grand  and 
wild  rudeness  of  primitive  times,  there 
lived  doubtless  yonder,  in  those  isles  at 
the  east  of  the  ancient  world,  these  same 
little  peasant  women,  so  polite  and  so 
mincing,  and  also  these  same  little  ladies 
of  the  cities,  so  civilized,  with  their  ador- 
able courtesies. 

In  short,  if  the  Japanese  women  of  all 
classes  are  small  of  body  and  mind,  arti- 
ficial, and  affected,  with  I know  not  what 
of  worn  and  aged  in  the  soul  from  the 
very  beginning  of  life,  it  is  perhaps  be- 
cause their  race  has  remained  for  too* 
many  centuries  separated  from  the  rest 
of  humanity,  living  on  itself,  and  never 
renovated.  It  would  be  as  unjust  to  re- 
proach them  for  it  as  it  would  be  to  re- 
proach them  for  their  ugliness  without 
eyes;  and  one  should  be  thankful  to  them 
for  being  amiable,  gracious,  and  gay;  for 
having  made  of  Japan  the  country  of 
ingenious  and  droll  little  things  — the^ 
country  of  prettinesses  and  laughter. 
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I. 

T BLAVE  come  to  the  conclusions  that 
1 what  I want  is  a little  duck,  to  call 
mine.” 

He  had  the  solemnity  not  uncommon 
in  very  tall,  rather  slim,  and  moderately 
dark  gentlemen,  old  enough  to  know  what 
tliey  are  talking  about  Avhen  the  matter  is 
tlieir  own  individual,  special  wants.  The 
announcement  excited  some  surprise, even 
a little  fluttering;  therefore  I shall  pro- 
ceed to  tell  briefly  the  conditions  of  the 
speaker  and  his  audience  that  led  to  it, 
ProperU"  of  the  value  of  about  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  his  share  in  his  father’s  es- 
tate, by  accretions  in  one  way  and  an- 
other during  the  twenty  years  since  the 
majority  of  Mr.  Gibble  Colt,  had  amount- 


ed to  five  hundred — perhaps  a little  over. 

In  this  while  he  had  lived  with  an  older 
sister,  wife  of  Mr.  Isaac  Spillers,  his  ser- 
vices about  the  house,  the  yard,  the  gar- 
den, the  horse  lot,  and  the  cow  pen  being 
taken  as  equivalent  for  board.  The  small 
farm  was  situate  a couple  of  miles  from 
the  village  of  Red  Oak,  and  bordered  on 
the  public  road  leading  thence  to  Augusta. 

The  land  was  not  more  thin  and  grav- 
elly than  the  average  in  tliat  militia  dis- 
trict, wliich,  by  a pleasant  conceit  of  one 
of  the  early  settlers,  had  be(‘n  named 
‘*Pea  Ridge.”  Notwithstanding  his  great 
length  and  solemnity,  Mr.  Colt  was  a man 
afl’ectionate  in  his  feelings.  Thei’efore, 
althougli  he  shed  not  many  tears,  lie  was 
much  grieved  at  the  death  of  liis  sister. 
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His  sense  of  bereavement  had  been  quick- 
ened by  some  changes  already  made  in 
the  hoLiselioId,  and  others  contemplated 
by  his  brother-in-law.  These  had  put 
him  to  thinking  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
well  for  him  to  make  some  change  in 
himself.  This  thought  was  in  his  mind 
on  a nice  morning  when  he  called  at  the 
Sprayl>errys\ 

These  extremely  nice  people,  Miss  Pru- 
dence and  her  sister,  Charty  Ann,  two 
years  younger,  owned  a farm  of  simi- 
lar dimension,  half  a mile  nearer  town. 
Their  cottage,  modest  like  themselves, 
was  retired  quite  out  of  public  view. 
Both  parents  had  deceased  some  years 
back,  when  they  had  fully  reached  wo- 
manhood. By  this  time  they  had  man- 
aged to  get  a comfortable,  respectable  liv- 
ing on  the  place,  and  make  a satisfactory 
beginning  in  the  raising  of  negroes  from 
the  man  and  woman  with  whom  at  the 
death  of  their  father  they  had  started  on 
their  own  independent,  inoffensive  line. 
It  was  at  this  house,  and  in  the  joint  pre- 
sence of  these  ladies,  that  Mr.  Colt  made 
the  remark  above  quoted. 

As  to  ages,  slimnesses,  and  complexions, 
the  Misses  Spray  berry  were  not  far  unlike 
their  visitor.  Almost  all  of  tlieir  time, 
especially  of  late  yeai's,  they  staid  at  home, 
taking  care  of  their  little  property,  trying 
to  make  little  additions  to  it  in  honest 
ways,  feeling  mild  compassion  for  the 
moving,  restless  world  outside,  and,  upon 
the  wliole,  congratulating  themselves  on 
tlieir  foresight  in  not  having  encumbered 
themselves  with  husbands,  children,  and 
the  other  inevitable  appurtenances  of  mar- 
ried life.  These  very  last  words,  however, 
wero  applicable  in  their  entirety  only  to 
the  elder  sister,  who  never  had  had  a beau, 
and,  if  people  would  believe  her,  never 
had  wanted  one.  Miss  Charty  Ann,  de- 
spite her  suspicions  that  some  of  the 
things  in  what  few  novels  she  had  read 
might  not  have  been  precisely  as  set  down 
therein,  admitted  an  interest  that  occasion- 
ally was  tender  enough  for  tears  at  scenes 
capable  of  touching  an  affectionate,  sym- 
pathizing heart.  Whenever  a w'edding 
took  place  in  the  neighborhood,  if  invited, 
she  went  to  it.  If  not  invited,  just  for 
curiosity;  nothing  else  in  the  w^orld— she 
liked  to  hear  how  the  bridal  party  and 
everybody  else  looked  and  did,  and  liow 
everything  in  general  went  off.  Miss 
Prudence  knew  well  enough  howto  make 
allowance  for  the  harmless  levity  of  her 
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younger  sister,  it  being  a foil  to  her  own 
habitual  seriousness.  Without  ever  chid- 
ing, she  rogarded  it  enough  to  set  for  her 
an  example  in  the  matter  of  books.  On 
week-da3's  she  opened  never  one  except  the 
Bible;  and  on  Sundays,  this,  tlie  Inmin- 
book,  and  Pilgrim's  Progress,  With  the 
last  I suspect  that  she  never  did  get  en- 
tirely through  ; but  often  was  she  heaixl  to 
express  her  never  having  a doubt  that  the 
poor,  deiir,  good  man  was  bouiul  to  get 
there  at  last — or,  as  she  expressed  it,  “safe 
and  sound  eventual.” 

Almost  the  lii’st  words  spoke  by  Mr, 
Colt  on  this  morning  were  those  announ- 
cing his  rather  singular  want.  It  was  the 
more  surprising  to  these  ladies,  particu- 
larly Miss  Prudence,  because,  as  for  d ucks, 
not  one  of  that  species  of  fowl  was  on  that 
place,  nor  had  been  since  as  far  back  as 
anj'body  there  could  remember.  There- 
fore, wdien  the  announcement  was  made. 
Miss  Prudence  simpl^’^  looked  at  Mr.  Colt, 
and  said  not  a single  word.  The  visit  in 
itself  w’as  not  a surprise;  for,  living  so 
near,  his  wont  had  been  to  fall  in  there 
occasionalh',  the  same  as  if  he  were  an  old 
maid  like  themselves,  and  he  had  been  no 
more  suspected  of  evil  intents  than  if  in- 
deed he  was  in  that  condition  of  life.  But 
on  this  occasion,  when  he  alluded  toducks, 
and  that  in  a sort  of  abstracted,  distant 
way,  in  a voice  almost  husk^",  and  look- 
ing as  solemn  as  if  somebody  was  dead  or 
upon  their  death-bed,  Miss  Prudence  ask- 
ed herself  if  she  knew  what  upon  earth 
the  man  could  be  driving  at.  The  answer 
being  in  the  negative,  and  Mr.  Colt  sitting 
there  without  adding  a word  of  explana- 
tion, after  some  moments  she  broke  the 
silence  in  the  following  manner: 

“Gibble  Colt,  I thought  3011  knewed 
it;  but  if  you  didn't,  the3^  haven't  been  a 
duck  of  no  sort  on  this  plantation  since 
here  I’ve  been.  M3’'  father  alwa3's  before 
he  died  took  up  a predigice  ag'iiist  tlie 
things;  for  what  reason  he  never  told 
anybody  that  I ric'lect  of,  except  it  might 
have  been  their  everlastiii’  puddlin’  and 
paddlin’  in  ever3’^  blessed  thing  that  have 
water  in  it.  And  I have  freckwent  heard 
him  express  his  opinions  that  for  catin', 
cliicken  and  turkey  %vas  good  enough  for 
him,  with  nia3"by  sometimes  goose  for 
rarit3%  but  although  which  he  acknow- 
ledged he  loved  goose  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tents. And  so  ever  since  his  time  we 
never  got  in  the  habit  of  havin'  the  things 
in  the  family.  It  is  therefore,  and  for 
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them  reasons,  that  if  you  certain  in  your 
mind  they  is  what  you  do  want,  I hain’t  a 
doubts  on  my  mind  that  the  Hills,  if  they 
couldn't  let  you  have  a pa  r,  they  could  at 
least  spar’  you  a settin’  of  eggs  to  raise 
from.  They’ve  got  ’em,  I know,  because 
every  time  I go  by  tliere  I see  ’em  by  their 
spring  branch.” 

While  this  speech  was  going  on,  Mr. 
Colt  was  looking  all  around  the  room,  as 
if,  not  fully  crediting  Miss  Spray  berry’s 
disclaimer,  he  suspected  that  an  individ- 
ual of  the  kind  he  had  specified  was  hid 
away  somewhere — on  the  mantel,  or  be- 
hind the  clock,  or  under  the  table,  or  some- 
where else.  When  the  lady  had  finished 
lier  elaborate,  kind  answer,  he  replied: 

“ I don’t  need  to  go  to  the  Hills.  The 
duck  I’m  after  is  here— right  here— and 
she’s  nowhere  else— that  is,  prowidin’  she’s 
willin’.” 

Then  he  looked  at  Miss  Charty  Ann 
with  all  the  pointedness  and  painfulness 
which  his  countenance  could  put  on. 

Now  notwithstanding  that  the  nigh  re- 
semblance between  Miss  Charty  Ann  and 
a duck,  especially  a small  duck,  had  oc- 
curred perhaps  to  only  a few  imagina- 
tions, she  seemed  not  displeased  that  it 
had  been  noticed  by  that  of  Mr.  Colt. 
She  did  not  essay  to  squat  very  far  down 
on  her  chair,  but  she  did  shrink  herself 
into  a mien  of  girlishness  and  meek  love- 
liness that  few  ducks  of  any  size  could 
have  surpassed. 

“I  am  positive  and  simple  disgussed!” 
said  Miss  Pindence,  rising,  and  leaving 
the  pair  to  themselves. 

Long  as  both  lovers  wei’e,  long  as  had 
been  the  time  before  their  coming  together 
in  this  intensely  interesting  relation  after 
a long,  long  acquaintance,  their  courtship 
and  other  antenuptial  preparations  were 
exceeding  brief.  I suppose  they  thought 
to  make  up  for  so  much  time  unnecessari- 
ly thrown  away. 

Poor  Miss  Prudence,  feeling  herself  thus 
deserted— or,  as  she  expressed  it,  “clean 
flung  away”  — could  solace  hei*self,  and 
tliat  in  a very  small  way, only  by  thoughts, 
of  which  the  following  were  a few  among 
vast  nun>bers  of  expressions  to  the  friends 
to  whom  in  her  desolation  she  turned: 

“ When  Gibble  Colt  come  to  the  house 
a-enquirin’  about  ducks,  I natchel  said 
that  we  didn't  keep  the  things,  and  I were 
perfect  honest  in  my  mind  when  I a p'int- 
ed  him  to  the  Hills,  that  they  have  a 
spring  branch  where  they  could  keep 


theirselves  from  troublesome  people  that 
likes  to  have  a clean,  decent,  respectable 
yaixl.  I ain’t  a-settin’  in  this  cheer  if  I 
weren’t  a-tryin’  to  give  him  the  best  infi- 
matiou  I knewed  how,  all  be  I were  ruth- 
er  took  back  in  my  mind  by  Gibble  Colt 
at  his  time  of  life  a-Wantin’  to  begin  on 
the  raisin’  of  sech  a kind  of  a animal. 
Tell  you  the  truth,  for  a minute  I suspi- 
cioned  Gibble  Colt  of  bein’  out  of  his 
Ijead,  and  not  a-knowin’  what  it  were  he 
did  want.  And  the  first  thing  I knewed 
there  was  him  a-eying  of  Charty  Ann, 
and  she  not  displeeged  at  it.  So  I just  ris ; 
and  as  I ris,  I heard  him  ask  her  if  she 
wouldn’t  be  his  little  duck.  That  of  all 
the  names  I ever  expected  to  live  to  sec 
Charty  Ann  called  by,  the  lastest  one  was 
that.  And  yit  I never  in  my  born  days 
have  I ever  see  a idee  took  holt  of  so  fast, 
and  break  out  all  over  ’em,  which,  if  it 
hadn’t  been  my  own  blessed  sister,  I should 
have  to  set  down  and  laugh.  It  only 
show  what  people  can  come  to  when  they 
think  they  fell  in  love;  because  it  do  seem 
to  me  at  her  time  of  life — and  special  a 
high,  tall  woman  like  Charty  Ann— she’d 
’a’  felt  ashamed  of  herself  at  the  very 
namin'  of  bein’  Gibble  Colt’s  little  duck.” 

Yet  Mr.  Colt  made  a first-rate  husband, 
and  soon  a satisfactory  brother-in-law; 
and  Miss  Prudence,  having  to  do  so,  ad- 
mitted it  honorably.  He  did  not  try  to 
interfere  with  her  right,  acquired  by  pri- 
mogeniture, as  established  by  long  usage, 
to  the  headship  of  the  family,  and  he 
would  have  discouraged,  if  he  had  noticed, 
any  ambition  on  the  part  of  his  wife  to 
rise  in  her  own  scale  of  being  than  as  his 
own  favorite  bird.  About  every  rural 
homestead  there  ai^e  some  things  which 
it  falls  to  a man  more  conveniently  and 
more  becomingly  than  to  a woman  to 
look  after.  These  were  undertaken  at 
once  by  Mr.  Colt,  and  attended  to  with 
constant  faithfulness  and  efficiency.  For 
the  rest,  he  let  himself  be  supported  by 
these  ladies  without  a single  word  of  com- 
plaining. Soon  after  his  marriage  he  did 
a thing  wliich  could  not  have  failed  to 
affect  sensibly  any  feminine  heart  that 
knows  how  to  value  atfectionatenoss  and 
kindness.  The  sisters  had  always  waited 
on  themselves  mainly.  They  had  been 
so  brought  up,  and  such  work  w^as  not 
irksome.  But  Mr, poll,  early  in  his  do- 
mestication, said  tliat  no  duck  of  liis,  nor 
no  duck’s  sister  of  his,  should  do  such  as 
that  much  longer.  And  so  one  day,  at 
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an  administrator’s  sale,  with  his  money 
that  he  had  called  in,  he  bought  a young 
woman,  whom,  when  he  had  brought  her 
home,  he  turned  over  to  Miss  Prudence, 
with  very  few,  but  those  affectionate  and 
specific,  remarks.  Delicate  little  things 
like  tliat  go  far  with  good  women.  Miss 
Prudence  could  have  cried,  but  I suppose 
she  decided  that  such  giving  way  could 
baldly  be  expected  of  her,  and  so  she  did 
not.  Sylla,  the  new  servant,  healthy, 
honest,  willing,  became  a gi*eat  help.  Not 
following  the  example  set  by  her  mis- 
tresses, she  married  young,  and  few  wo- 
men of  any  race  ever  boi*e  a more  numer- 
ous, sound,  likely  progeny.  In  time  Miss 
Prudence  came  to  love,  almost  as  well 
as  her  sister,  liim  who  so  naturally  and 
smoothly  had  assimilated  with  the  whole 
family. 

“Yes,  yes,  I think  a heap  o’  Gibble 
Colt,  and  Fve  even  got  riconciled  to  him 
callin’  Charty  Ann  his  little  duck.  But 
still  I can’t  but  be  thankful  it  ain't  me 
instid  of  Charty  Ann.  He’s  a affection- 
ate kind  of  a creatur’ — affectionater  than 
Charty  Ann,  in  fact-— and  he  ain’t  much 
more  in  a body's  way  than  if  he  was  a 
female.  Yes;  I got  complete  riconciled, 
and  I’m  thankful  I did.” 

II. 

Things  went  on,  and  kept  going  for 
twenty  years  without  one  unhappy  ripple. 
It  seemed  a pity  for  a change  to  come. 
Yet  it  fell  most  lightly  upon  the  one  who 
was  to  be  subtracted  soonest.  Neither 
her  husband  nor  her  sister  could  believe 
when,  after  a few  days  of  what  seemed  a 
very  light  spell  of  illness.  Mi’s.  Colt  bade 
them  good-by,  calling  them  both  to  wit- 
ness that  of  the  two  she  could  not  say 
which  slie  loved  best.  As  for  their  future 
she  offered  no  advice,  but  expressed  hum- 
ble hope  that  her  own  was  secure. 

They  wei*e  not  people  to  make  a gi-eat 
ado  of  mourning,  yet  each  was  deeply, 
sorely  distressed. 

And  now  tliere  was  Miss  Prudence  and 
there  was  Mr.  Colt,  and  no  person  ever 
did  know  how  she  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble and  he  at  the  foot,  how  she  at  one 
comer  of  the  fireplace  and  he  at  the  other, 
looked  at  each  other  and  were  speechless. 

In  such  afflictions  men  seem  to  have  an 
advantage  over  women.  The  former  can 
and  often  do  roam  about,  while  the  latter 
feel  as  if  it  is  their  duty  to  stay  at  home. 
Not  that  Mr.  Colt  roamed  promiscuously. 


He  never  had  been  a man  for  such  as  that ; 
and  his  roaming,  not  counting  an  occa- 
sional purposeless  walk  to  town,  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  Hills,  whose 
husband  and  father  had  deceased  some 
months  before.  Perhaps,  of  its  kind  and 
to  its  degree,  there  was  consolation  in 
passing  and  repassing  by  the  Hill  spring 
branch,  and  looking  mildly  at  the  Hill 
ducks,  that  did  not  forego  the  comfort  of 
puddling  for  any  losses  among  their  fam- 
ilies, however  unexpected,  quick*,  and  vio- 
lent. It  is  curious  that  we  do  not — yet 
we  who  are  on  the  highest  scale  of  ani 
mate  being  ought  to — set  more  store 
the  many  cheerful  examples  placed  before 
our  view  by  so  many  of  the  lower  animals. 

Yet  with  this  movement  of  her  brother- 
in-law  Miss  Sprayberry  could  not  bring 
herself  to  sympathize.  The  Hills  had 
never  been  favorites  with  the  family — a 
fact  which  Mr.  Colt  ought  to  have  known 
and  did  know.  Therefore  on  his  second 
— or  it  may  have  been  on  his  third— re- 
turn, with  all  the  straightness  which  six- 
ty years  had  not  been  able  to  bend,  she 
scanned  him  with  an  eye  which  looked 
as  if  it  wished  to  see  if  he  did  not  feel 
ashamed  of  liimself.  It  savv  nothing  of 
the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  he  looked 
back  at  lier  as  if  he  had  been  doing  no- 
thing in  this  wide  world  to  feel  ashamed 
about. 

“ I wouldn’t  have  believed  it,”  said  poor 
Miss  Prudence,  “after  the  names  he  call- 
ed Charty  Ann  all  the  time  they  lived 
together,  and  appearant  was  in  yearnest. 
It's  a mercy  the  poor  child  didn't  live  to 
see  it.  Howsomever,  I have  no  idee  if 
she’d  ’a’  lived  he’d  ’a’  done  it.  Well,  I 
suppose  the  good  Lord  made  men  folks 
so;  but  it  seem  a pity  they  can’t  be  decent 
in  some  things,  special  in  times  of  afflic- 
tion; that  is,  if  it  ever  come  to  ’em,  which 
sometimes  it  seem  to  me  they  don't  to 
some  of  ’em.” 

One  night,  after  they  had  been  sitting 
by  the  fire  for  quite  a time,  wherein  the 
few  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Colt  were  an- 
swered in  not  much  more  than  monosyl- 
lables and  grunts,  suddenly,  in  a tone  of 
much  impatient  sorrow,  he  ejaculated, 

“ My ! how  I do  miss  my  little  duck  I” 

Miss  Prudence  jumped  slightly,  it  came 
in  a way  so  unlike  the  speaker.  But  she 
recovered  hei*self  immediately,  and  look- 
ing at  him  with  intense  severity,  said: 
“If  it’s  Charty  Ann  you’re  a-speakin’ 
about,  Gibble  Colt,  I wished  in  my  heart 
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you  missed  her  like  I do.  If  I don’t,  that 
I do.” 

“What  for,  Prudence?  Name  of  the 
good  Lord!  what’s  the  reason  you  don’t 
think  I miss  her  like  you,  and  obleeged 
to  be  a sight  woi’se?  If  I was  to  miss  her 
any  more  than  I do,  I just  know  I couldn’t 
stand  it;  and  I ain’t  quite  shore  in  my 
mind  I can  stand  it  as  it  is.” 

“ Look  to  me  like  you  already  got  tol- 
er’ble  peert,  a-muanderin’  a’most  a con- 
stant  over  to  the  Hills,  that  you  know 
poor  Charty  Ann  never  liked  ’em  nor 
their  ways.” 

“Prudence,  I see  you  don’t  undei’stand 
me,  nor  hain't  been  a-understandin’  of  me. 
It’s  for  lonesome,  Prudence — jes  only  for 
lonesome  — tliat  it  appear  like  I’m  that 
restless  in  my  mind  that  it  look  to  me  as 
if  I ain’t  to  have  another  little  duck  in 
the  place  of  the  one  the  good  Lord  seem- 
eth  Him  meet  to  take  away  from  me,  and 
leave  me  same  if  I were  on  a disolate 
islant  all  by  my  jes  lone  self — it  look  to 
me  my  usefulness  is  at  a eend.  Now 
that’s  jes  how  the  thing  stand.” 

“ The  Lord  help  your  poor  old  childess 
soul,  Gibble  Colt!  That  here  you  are, 
and  at  your  time  of  life,  a feelin’  like  and 
a-tryin’  to  feel  like  you  want  to  have  an- 
other little  duck,  as  you  call  it,  and  a-goin’ 
a-totterin’  a-lookin’  for  one,  and  that  over 
yonder  to  that  hou.se  whar — I jes  won- 
der it  don’t  disguss  your  very  self,  Gibble 
Colt,  like  it  disguss  me.” 

Then,  as  if  the  I'isen  natural  heat  added 
to  the  artificial  was  too  much  for  her,  she 
slided  her  chair  back  several  inches. 

Patient,  calm,  studious,  watchful,  Mr. 
Colt,  in  soft  denial  and  avoidance,  re- 
sumed : 

“Now,  Prudence,  you  call  me  child- 
ess, when  you  knows  Charty  Ann  never 
named  me  them  names,  not  in  her  whole 
lifetime;  nor  she  never  called  me  a tot- 
terin’ pei’son,  a-knowin’  how  I yit  helt  my 
own  in  the  p’int  of  strong  and  active,  if 
so  be  I weren’t,  and  I never  laid  claim  to 
a fast  runner,  but  able  to  git  over  ground 
reason’ble  swift,  peert,  and  handy.  - And 
as  for  the  makin’  game  o’  my  words,  you 
never  has  had  the  exper’ence  of  tlie  bein’ 
anybody’s  little  duck;  but  you  hain’t  for- 
got that  Charty  Ann  always  loved  for 
iTje  to  call  her  that,  which  it  were  the 
affectionatest  I knovved  for  the  good, 
lovin’  wife  and  companion  she  made  me. 
If  you  had  the  experence,  I hain’t  a 
doubts  but  what  you’d  be  jes  like  Charty 


Ann  when  you  got  used  to  it.  And  to 
come  to  the  very  p’int  o’  the  case,  Pru- 
dence,  and  let  the  whole  facts  speak  for 
their  own  selves,  I been  a-goin’  over  to 
the  Hills  jes  to  see  if  it  wouldn’t  put  you 
to  thinkin’  about  things  in  your  mind, 
and  not  to  be  willin’  to  have  this  whole 
family,  black  and  white,  all  tore  up  and 
sip’rated,  some  a-goin’  one  ways  and  the 
tothers  a-goin’  nowheres,  but  to  stay  right 
here  by  their  lone  selves,  a-moanin’  for 
them  that’s  gone,  and  a-tryin’  to  paddle 
their  own  canoe  ag’inst  stumps  and  logs 
and  everything  else  in  the  world,  whei*e 
it  seem  like  you  ought  to  know  they  ain’t 
many — I am  now  si>eakin’  of  men  people, 
and  my  own  self  in  partick’lar— that  they 
love  to  paddle  by  their  own  selves,  special 
wlien  they’ve  oncet  had  a companion  to 
help  paddle  on  her  side.  You  know  what 
a stow  I sot  on  Charty  Ann,  and  it  would 
now  be  my  fond  desires  to  set  that  same 
stow  on  you.” 

Immediately  after  this,  the  longest 
speech  that  he  had  ever  made,  he  rose 
and  w^eut  off  to  bed. 

Commenting  on  a proposal  so  unex- 
pected, Miss  Spray  berry  said  afterward, 
with  a solemnity  whose  honesty  could 
not  be  doubted  by  any  who  knew  her: 

“If  they  is  any  grain  of  honest  truth 
left  in  me,  which  I has  to  have  my  doubts 
sometimes,  yit,  on  the  top  of  it,  if  so  be,  I 
declai'e  to  you  that  when  Gibble  Colt, 
a-settin’,  him  and  me,  by  that  fire-h’a’th, 
when  he  named  them  words  to  me,  at  the 
first  beginnin’,  I didn’t  know  what  the 
man  meant,  ajid  I didn’tbelieve  he  knewed 
hisself.  But  Avhen  he  went  suddent  off 
to  bed,  which  the  sleep  have  done  flewed 
clean  gone  from  me,  I set  there,  and  I 
turned  it  over  in  my  mind,  and  looked  at 
it  that  a- way,  and  then  I turned  it  back 
and  looked  at  it,  and  it  seem  like  to  me  my 
mind  kep’  on  a-lookin’  at  it  all  and  every 
single  ways  to  find  out  what  Gibble  Colt 
wei*e  drivin’  at  by  them  sollomest  lan- 
gwidges  I ever  hear  come  from  him,  sol- 
lom  though  he  always  in  gener’l,  but  not 
to  them  extent.  But  I couldn’t.  And 
so  I ris,  and.  I took  myself  off  to  bed  the 
jes  likeways;  but  even  then  it  kept  a-ring- 
in’  in  my  years  till  I got  to  sleep  and  got 
to  dream  in’,  that  the  sense  come  to  me  sort 
of  dim  like,  like  a body  sometimes  they 
can  begin  to  see  the  first  crack  o’  day  of  a 
cloudy  mornin’.  Next  day  Gibble  Colt 
hardly  said  three  words,  except  yes  and 
no  when  he  were  asked  at  the  table  if  he’d 
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take  some  o’  this  and  that;  but  that  day 
and  the  day  after  he  staid  at  home  all  day 
long,  and  if  he  even  looked  over  towards 
the  Hills  I never  see  it.  And  not  only 
so,  but  look  like  he  were  tryin’  all  the 
time  to  see  how  useful  and  dilicate  he 
could  be  with  everything.  He  even  went 
to  where  Sylla’s  little  girl  Jenny  was 
a*churnin’,  and  without  sayin’  a single 
word  to  her,  he  took  the  churn  stick  out 
her  hand,  and  told  her  to  go  ’long  in  the 
house  and  wait  on  her  Miss  Prudence,  and 
he  whirled  in  and  he  churned  as  nice  a 
turn  of  buttermilk  and  butter  as  ever  any- 
body would  wish  to  put  in  their  mouth. 
And  when  night  come  he  were  yit  silent- 
er,  and  he  looked  like  he  were  studdin’ 
all  the  time  in  his  mind  what  I wanted, 
and  he’d  git  up  and  git  it,  oncet  or  twicet 
a-takin’  out  of  Jenny’s  hand  as  she  were 
cornin’  with  it  and  put  in  mine.  And  I 
never  see  in  my  life  sech  a moanin’  look 
as  come  out  his  eyes,  and  I got  actuil  mad 
with  myself  for  trimblin’  so  when  I belt 
out  my  hand  to  take  anything  he  handed 
me.  And  so  the  second  night,  away  in 
the  night,  I said  to  myself,  mayby  it’s  my 
lot;  but  if  so  be,  it’s  been  a long  time 
a-comin’,  and  that  unbeknownst.  But, 
and,  as  the  next  day  were  meetiii’-day,  I 
said  to  myself,  I mean  to  see  Brer  Svvin- 
ney  after  meetin’,  and  git  his  advices  if  he 
wouldn't  think  sech  as  that  ought  to  be  a 
disgrace  and  a disguss.  And  I done  it. 
And  Brer  Swinney  said  no,  but  it  were 
the  very  best  thing  for  me  and  Gibble  Colt 
to  do,  and  which  he  were  glad,  because  he 
been  a-hopin’  jes  that  way,  he  said.  And 
then  he  made  me  take  a funny  messenge 
to  Gibble  Colt,  and  it  were  to  tell  Gibble 
Colt  that  he  said,  ‘ Go  it,  Gibble !’  Did 
you  everf  And  it  all  ’peared  like  to  me 
that  I have  never  missed  Charty  Ann  as 
much,  not  sence  she  been  gone.  And 
when  I told  Gibble  Colt  what  Brer  Swin- 
ney said — ^because  I wouldn’t  done  sech 


thing  if  I had  of  knewed  what  it  were 
goin’  to  be  when  I promised  Brer  Swin- 
ney— Gibble  Colt  said  he  were  goin’  fast 
as  he  could,  but  he  wei*e  ready  and  a- wait- 
in’ to  peerten  up  whensomever  I give  the 
word.  And  I jes  got  mad  to  see  how  I 
were  hemmed  in  by  Gibble  Colt,  with 
Brer  Swinney  to  help.  And  so  I told 
Gibble  Colt  to  go  ’long  off  from  me,  and 
go  back  to  Brer. Swinney  and  see  if  he 
wouldn’t  please  take  back  what  he  said. 
And  Gibble  Colt  he  went  off  a’most  in  a 
skip  to  the  lot,  and  he  put  the  bridle  and 
saddle  on  John,  and  he  loped  off;  and 
’tweren’t  more  than  three  hours  before 
here  come  Gibble  Colt  back,  a-fetchin’ 
Brer  Swinney,  and  Brer  Swinney  him 
a-fetchin’  Tommy  Portid  and  Jimmy  Pit- 
man to  be  the  witnesses.  And  if  I hadn't 
knewed  it  was  broad  open  daytime,  I'd  ’a’ 
declared  I were  a-dreamin’.” 

The  marriage,  on  Miss  Prudence’s  part 
mainly  of  domestic  convenience,  yet  not 
without  some  portion  of  the  tender  senti- 
ment with  which  Mr.  Colt  believed  him- 
self to  be  inspired,  was  a happy  one.  It 
required  some  little  time  for  the  bride 
to  become  used  to  her  title  of  endear- 
ment. 

“I  told  Gibble  Colt  I wanted  to  be 
named  no  ducks  of  no  sort  But  you 
know  how  men  people  can  aidge  on  and 
persuade.  ’Tweren’t  long  before  here  it 
come  by  degrees,  and  I thought  to  myself, 
if  it  please  Gibble  Colt,  it  ain’t  a-goin’  to 
hurt  me,  fur  as  I could  see.  Seem  like 
what  he  said  come  true.  I hadn’t  had  the 
exper'ence  of  it,  and  they  ain’t  any  doubts 
but  what  that  do  make  a difference.  But, 
you  know,  sometimes  I got ’shamed  of  my- 
self, thinkin’  of  Charty  Ann.  Yit  I clear 
believed  she  were  in  heaven ; and  if  so  be, 
she  couldn’t  be  hurted  about  Gibble  Colt 
namin’  me  his  little  duck.  Brer  Swinne}^ 
and  Gibble  Colt  say  I ought  to  be  ricon- 
ciled,  and  I reckon  I am.” 


A SPEARIN’  GHOST. 

BY  ANNIE  TRUMBULL  SLOSSON. 


Yes,  I do  b’lieve  in  ’em— in  one  of  ’em, 
tennerate.  An’  I know  why  you  ask 
mo  if  I do.  Somebody’s  put  you  up  to  it, 
so’s  you  can  make  me  tell  my  ghost  story. 
Well,  you’re  welcome  to  that  if  you  want 
it.  It’s  no  great  of  a story,  but  it’s  true; 
an’,  arter  all,  that’s  the  main  p’int  in  a 
story — ghost  or  no  ghost. 
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Well,  I s'pose  I’ll  s’prise  you  when  I say 
it  all  happened  in  New  York  city.  See- 
in’  me  here  in  Kitt’ry,  an’  knowin’  my 
name’s  Jenness— a real  Kitt’ry  an’  Ports- 
mouth an’  Rye  name — why,  o’ course  you'd 
take  it  for  granted  I’d  allers  lived  round 
hei*e,  an’  all  my  happenin’s  had  been  in 
this  local’ty.  Well,  you’re  right  one  way. 
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I was  born  about  here,  an’  come  of  good 
old  Scataqua  River  stock.  My  father  was 
Andronicus  Jenness,  bom  an’  raised  in 
Rye,  and  the  fust  thing  I rec’lect  we  was 
livin’  in  Portsmouth,  on  the  old  Odiorae's 
P’int  road. 

There  was  father  ’n’  mother,  three  boys 
— Amos,  Ezry,  an’  Peleg— an’  me,  Mary 
Ann,  the  oldest  o’  the  family  an’  the  only 
girl.  It's  the  ghost  story  you  want  to 
hear,  so  I ain't  goin’  to  bother  you  with 
anything  else. 

But  that  time  I lived  thei^e  in  tlie  old 
red  house,  with  my  own  folks  round  me — 
'pears  to  me  now  the  only  time  I did  ever 
reely  live.  We  was  pretty  well  to  do,  we 
had  a good  home,  and  we  was  all  together. 
Father  was  a good  man,  mother  the  very 
best  o’  women,  an’  I was  dreffle  fond  on 
'em.  An’  the  boys,  they  was  just  rugged, 
noisy,  good  - natur'd  chaps,  that  kep’  the 
house  lively  enough,  I can  tell  you.  But 
when  I was  nigh  on  to  twenty- five,  an’ 
the  boys  was  twenty  an’  seventeen  an’  fif- 
teen, it  all  ended,  that  life  in  the  old  red 
house.  Father  an’  my  three  laughin’, 
high-sperrited,  pleasant-spoken  boys,  was 
all  drownded  at  once,  one  day  in  ^ptem- 
ber.  They  went  out  in  a sail  boat,  a storm 
come  up— -’twas  the  beginnin’  of  the  line 
gale  — an’  their  boat  capsized;  an’  them 
that  went  out  rugged  an’  big  an’  healthy, 
laughin’  back  at  ma  an’  me  as  we  stood  at 
the  door  to  see  ’em  off,  was  fetched  back 
stiff  an’  wet  an’  cold,  an’  so  dreffle  still.  I 
never'd  seen  the  boys  still  afore  in  all  their 
lives. 

Mother  never  held  up  her  head  arter 
that  day,  an’  afore  the  new  year  come  in 
she’d  fullered  pa  an’  the  boys.  It  left  me 
dreffle  lonesome.  You  couldn’t  ’a’  broke 
upa  fam’ly  in  all  that  section  that’d’a’  took 
it  harder.  For  we’d  allei*s  set  so  much  by 
each  other,  an’  done  ary  thing  we  could 
to  keep  together  an’  not  be  sep’rated,  an’ 
there  we  was,  all  broke  up  at  once,  an’  the 
old  house  nothin’  now  but  a dry  holler 
shell.  I didn’t  want,  o’  course,  to  rattle 
round  in  it  longer'n  I could  help.  I got 
red  on  it ’s  fast  as  I could,  an’  went  over 
to  Rye.  I knowed  how  to  work  an’  wa’n’t 
afraid  of  it,  an’,  o’  course,  the  more  I had 
to  do  jest  then  the  better  for  me.  For  I 
was  stupid  an’  scared  an’  sore  with  the 
dreffle  trouble  that  come  on  me  so  quick 
an’  suddin,  an’  I was  so  terr’ble  lonesome. 

Well,  I s’pose  ’twas  because  I’d  allers 
liked  boys,  an'  was  used  to  havin’  ’em 
round,  an’  because,  too,  o’  my  missin’  my 
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own  boys  so  bad,  that  I got  a place  at  fust 
in  Mr.  Sheaf’s  school.  ’Twas  a boys' 
school,  an’  they  took  me  for  a kind  of 
house-keeper— -to  see  to  things  generally. 

’Twas  a sort  of  comfort — as  much  as  any- 
thing ill  this  world  could  be  a comfort — 
to  see  the  boys  an’  do  for  ’em.  I had  a 
little  place  to  myself  right  off  the  scliool- 
room,  an’  there  I used  to  do  my  mendin’ 
an’  everything  I could  contrive  to  do  for 
an  excuse  to  stay  right  there,  where  I could 
see  an’  hear  them  boys.  ’Twas  a kind  of 
eddication  jest  to  hear  ’em  go  over  their 
lessons — their  jography  an’  rethmetic  an' 
grammar — an’  partikly  their  readin’  an' 
sayin’  pieces.  Ev’ry  speakin’  day — Friday 
’twas— I was  allers  on  hand,  never  losin' 
a word,  an’  sometimes  I’d  practise  the  boys 
’forehand  till  they  knowed  their  pieces  per- 
fect. I staid  there  about  six  months,  an' 

I hoped  I could  stay  there  the  rest  o’  my 
days.  But  even  that  poor  comfort  had  to 
be  took  away ; for  Mr.  Sheaf’s  health  broke 
down;  he  give  up  the  school  an’  moved 
away.  So  I lost  even  them  borrared 
boys,  who’d  been  in  a sort  o’  way  helpin’ 
to  fill  up  the  places  o’  my  own.  An’  so 
agin  I was  leftterr'ble  lonesome.  I didn’t 
know  what  to  do,  nor  care  much.  So, 
when  I had  an  opp'tunity  to  go  to  New 
York  I took  it. 

’Twas  a lady  who’d  had  a boy  at  the 
school,  an’  had  been  there  herself  an’  seen 
me.  Mis’  Davis  she  was,  an’  she  writ  to 
know  if  I’d  come  on  to  stay  in  her  house 
through  the  summer,  an’  do  for  her  pa 
while  she  an’  her  children  was  off  to  the 
country.  As  I said  afore,  I didn't  much 
care  what  I done,  I was  so  lonesome  an’ 
mis’rable;  so  I said  I’d  go. 

But  if  I’d  been  lonesome  afore,  I was  a 
hundei*d  times  lonesomer  thera.  I nev- 
er’d  been  in  a big  city  afore,  an’  I’d  kind 
o’  thought  ’twould  be  folksy  an’  ’livenin’ 
an’  cheerful.  But  ’twa’n’t  a mite  like 
that.  The  house  was  mostly  shet  up  an’ 
dark.  Mr.  Rice — Mis’  Davis’s  pa — was  off 
all  day  long,  took  his  dinner  an’  supper  to 
a tavern  somewheres,  an’  was  only  to 
home  to  sleep  an’  eat  his  braakfast.  I 
didn’t  have  much  of  anything  to  do.  I 
had  a bigdown-staira  room,  they  called  the 
front  basement,  to  set  in.  It  had  two  win- 
dows on  the  slraet,  but  ’twas  so  low  down 
that  you  couldn’t  see  much  out  of  ’em 
without  screwin’  your  neck  an’  peekin’  up. 

There  was  lots  o’  folks  passin’  by  all  the 
time,  but  you  couldn’t  scasly  see  anything 
but  their  feet  an’  legs.  An’  oh,  the  noise 
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o'  the  wagons  an’  cars  I It  made  me  ’most 
crazy  at  fust,  but  bimeby  I got  a little 
used  to  it.  But  I thought  I should  jest 
die  o’  homesickness.  How  I’d  think  an’ 
think  an’  think  o’  the  old  days  an’  the 
old  house  on  the  Odiorne’s  P'int  road! 
How  diflF’rent  it  was  from  this  city  one! 
The  old  home  was  so  quiet  an’  still  out- 
side, an’  so  noisy  an’  lively  in-doors;  an’ 
the  city  house  was  so  noisy  an’  lively  out- 
doors, an’  so  drefiSe  still  an’  quiet  inside. 

An’  ’twas  right  there  in  the  front  base- 
ment o’  that  city  house  that  I see  the  ghost. 
’Twa’n’t  like  ary  other  ghost  I ever  heerd 
on.  Them  I’ve  read  about  mostly  wore 
white  sheets,  an’  looked  dreffle  skully  an’ 
bony,  an’  kind  o’  awful.  One  o’  that  sort 
would  ’a’  scaret  me,  I know ; but  this  one — 
why,  I never  felt  a mite  scaret  from  the 
very  fust.  Fact  is,  I never  knowed  ’twas 
a ghost  for  a spell,  for  it  looked  like  a boy, 
jest  a common,  ord’nary  boy;  an’  ’twas  a 
speakin’  one.  I don’t  mean  one  that  talk- 
ed, but  a speakin’  one  that  spoke  pieces. 

1 don’t  think  I smelt  pepp'mint  the  fust 
time  it  come.  I don’t  recTect  it  anyway, 
but  allers  arter  that  I did.  I was  settin’ 
in  the  front  basement  when  it  come. 
’Twas  between  five  an’  six  in  the  arter- 
noon,  light  enough  still  out-dooi*s, but  kind 
o’  dusky  in  my  down-stairs  room.  I wasn’t 
doin’  anything  jest  then  but  settin’  in  my 
chair  an’  thinkin’.  I don’t  know  what 
’twas  exackly  that  made  me  look  up 
an’  across  the  room,  but  I done  it;  an’ 
there,  stand  in’  right  near  the  table  an’ 
lookin’  at  me,  was  the  ghost;  though,  ’s 
I said  afore,  I didn’t  know  it  for  a 
ghost  then;  it  looked  like  a boy.  But 
he  wasn't  a city  boy,  nor  like  any  one  I’d 
seen  for  a long  spell.  He  was  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  I should  think,  an’ he  wa’n’t 
no  way  pretty  to  look  at,  but  I liked 
him  from  the  fust  minute.  He  was  real 
freckled,  but  that  never  was  a great  draw- 
back to  me;  an’  he  had  kind  o’  light,  red- 
dish-yeller  hair,  not  very  slick,  butmussy 
an’  rough  like.  His  eyes  was  whity-blue, 
an’  lie  hadn’t  much  in  the  way  o’  eye- 
winkers  or  eyebrows.  An’  his  nose  was 
kind  o’  wide,  an’  jest  a mask  o’  freckles, 
like  a turkey  egg.  So,  you  see,  he  wa’n’t 
mucli  to  look  at  for  beauty,  but  I took  to 
him  right  off.  I knowed  he  was  from  the 
country 's  soon  as  I see  him.  Any  one 
could  tell  that.  His  hands  was  red  an’ 
iH3Ugh  an’  scratched,  an’  he  had  warts. 
Then  his  clothes  showed  it  too.  You 
could  see  in  a jiffy  they  was  diorae-made, 


an’  cut  over  an’  down  from  his  pa’s. 
There  was  a sort  o’  New  Hampshire  look 
about  him  too,  an’  I felt  a real  drawin’  to 
him  right  off.  I was  jest  a mite  s’prised 
to  see  him  standin’  there,  for  I hadn't 
heerd  a knock  or  anything,  but  afore  I 
could  speak  an’  ask  him  what  he  wanted, 
he  stepped  up  in  front  o’ me,  an’  says,  son 
o’  quick  an’  excited  like, 

“ Don't  you  want  to  hear  me  speak  my 
piece  ?” 

An’  afore  I had  time  to  say  that  yes, 
bless  his  little  heart,  I jest  \vould,  he  be- 
gun: 

“ My  name  is  Norvio;  on  the  crampin’  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flock,” 

an’  a lot  more  about  his  folks,  an’  all  so 
pretty  spoken  an’  nice.  When  he’d  done 
he  drawed  one  foot  up  to  t'other  an’  made 
a bow,  real  polite,  an’  then  he  stood  stock- 
still agin.  O’  course  I praised  him  up, 
said  he’d  spoke  his  piece  beautiful,  an’ ask- 
ed him  if  he  wouldn’t  like  a cooky.  I 
g'ot  up  an’  went  to  the  pantry  to  get  some, 
but  when  I turned  round  to  ask  him  if  he 
liked  sugar  or  m’lasses  best,  he'd  gone.  I 
thought  ’twas  pretty  suddin,  but  then  I 
s’posed  he  was  bashful,  an’  had  took  that 
way  o’  leavin’  to  save  talk  an’  fuss.  I 
looked  out  o’  the  winder  to  see  if  he  was 
round,  but  there  wa’n’t  a sign  on  him,  an’ 
I give  him  up.  An’  ’twas  jest  then  I be- 
gun to  smell  pepp’mint.  But  I didn’t  put 
the  two  things — the  boy  an’  the  pepp’mint 
— together  then ; not  till  some  time  after- 
wards. 

Well,  you  don’t  know  how  it  chirked 
me  up,  that  little  visit.  To  be  sure,  it  had 
been  i*eal  short  an’  unsat’sfact’ry.  He 
hadn’t  never  told  me  one  word  about  his- 
self — where  he  come  from,  who  he  was, nor 
anything.  But  that  didn’t  seem  to  make 
no  diff’rence  to  me.  I felt ’s  if  I knowed 
him  real  well,  an’  his  folks  afore  him; 
an’  somehow,  too,  I had  a feel  in’  that  he’d 
come  agin,  an’  I’d  find  out  all  I wanted 
to  about  him  an’  his  belongin’s.  But 
thinkin’  about  him  an’  his  call  an’  all 
made  the  time  pass  raal  quick,  an’  ’twas 
bedtime  afore  I knowed  it.  The  fust 
evenin’  sence  I come  there  that  I hadn’t 
jest  longed  for  nine,  an’  looked  at  the 
clock  twenty  times  an  hour. 

The  next  day  slipped  by  in  the  same 
slippety  way,  for  I was  goin’  over  in  my 
mind  what  he’d  done  an’  said,  an’  s’posin’ 
an’  s’posin’  who  his  folks  was,  an’  all 
that. 
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About  the  same  time  o’  day,  towards  six 
o'clock  or  so,  I set  down  in  tlie  same  place 
by  the  winder  an’  begun  to  watch  for  him. 
He  hadn’t  said  he’d  come,  but  I had  a 
strong  feelin’  inside  that  he  was  goin’  to. 
An’  he  did.  But  ’twa’n't  out  o’  the  win- 
der I see  him.  For  I begun  to  smell  a 
strong  pepp’minty  kind  o’  smell  agin,  an’ 
I turned  to  look  up  at  the  shelf  where  I 
kept  my  med’cines  to  see  if  the  bottle  was 
broke  or  the  stopple  out,  an’ — there  stood 
the  ghost.  Though  even  then  I never 
dreamed  ’twas  a ghost.  I thought  ’twas 
jest  a boy.  He  was  standin’  acix>ss  the 
room,  jest  where  I fust  see  liim,  by  the  ta- 
ble, an'  lookin’  straight  at  me.  An’  afore 
I could  say  a word  he  started  right  for  me, 
an’  says,  lookin’  real  bright  an’  int’rest- 
ed,  “ Don’t  you  want  to  hear  me  speak 
my  piece  ?”  An’  off  he  went  as  glib  as 
could  be.  I can’t,  for  the  life  o’  me,  rec’- 
lect  what  ’twas  he  spoke  that  time.  I get 
the  pieces  mixed  somehow  them  days, 
afore  the  time  come  when  they  meant 
somethin’,  an’  I begun  to  take  in  their 
mean  in’s.  Mebbe  ’twas 

*‘At  midnight  when  the  sun  was  low,” 
or  it  might  be 

“On  Linden  in  his  gtnrdin  tent,” 

for  I know  he  spoke  them  some  time. 
Tennerate  he  said  off  something.  An’ 
when  he'd  done  he  drawed  up  his  foot  an’ 
bowed  real  nice.  I clapped  my  hands  an’ 
praised  him  up,  an’  then  1 begun  to  ask 
questions.  I wanted  to  know  what  his 
name  was,  where  he  come  from,  who  his 
folks  wa.s,  how  he  knowed  about  me,  why 
he  come,  an’  lots  o’  things.  He  staid 
quite  a long  spell,  an’  I did  jest  enjoy  that 
talk.  Bimeby  I went  into  the  closet  to 
get  something  to  show  him,  an’  when  I 
come  back,  he  was  gone  agin.  ’Twa’n’t 
till  some  time  arter  he'd  left  that  I rec’- 
lected  that  though  it  seemed ’s  if  I’d  had 
a good  talk  with  him,  I’d  done  it  all  my 
own  self,  an’  he  never ’d  said  one  single 
word.  Nothin’,  I mean,  but  that  one 
thing  he  allers  said, “Don’t  you  want  to 
hear  me  speak  my  piece?” 

An’  yet  somehow  I knowed  lots  moi*e 
about  him  than  afore.  In  the  fust  place. 
I’d  come  to  feel  cert’in  sure  his  name  was 
Norvle,  an’  that  he  wa’n’t  only  speakin’  a 
piece  about  that,  but  meant  it  for  gospel 
truth.  All’  arter  that  I never  thought  o’ 
him  by  any  other  name.  An’  I did  think 
o’  him  lots.  For  even  in  them  two  little 
visits,  when  I’d  done  most  o’  the  talk  my- 


self, I’d  got  dreffle  fond  on  him.  You 
know  I allers  liked  boys,  partikerly  boys 
raised  in  the  country  deestricks.  An’  up 
to  this  time  an’  quite  a spell  arterwards 
I never  guessed  he  was  anything  but  a 
boy,  jest  a common,  ord’nary  boy.  Well, 
he  kept  cornin’.  Every  single  arternoon, 
jest  about  six  o’clock,  or  a speck  earlier  or 
later,  I begun  to  smell  a sort  o’  pepp’minty 
smell,  an’  in  come  that  boy,  walked  up 
to  me,  with  his  eyes  all  shinin’,  lookin’ 
pleased  an'  sort  o’  excited,  an’  says, 
“Don’t  you  want  to  hear  me  speak  my 
piece  ?” 

Then  he’d  speak.  They  vras  diflf’rent" 
kinds  o’  pieces;  some  was  verses  an’ 
some  wasn’t.  But  they  was  all  nice, 
pretty  pieces.  There  was  one  I remem- 
ber about  a boy  standin’  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship  afire,  an’  how  he  stood  an’  stood  ’an 
stood,  an’  wouldn’t  set  down  a minute. 
Anotlier  r'lated  to  the  breakin’  waves,  an’ 
how  they  dashed  up  real  high.  An’  thei*e 
was  a long  one  that  didn’t  rhyme,  about 
Romans  an’  countrymen  an’  lovers;  he 
did  speak  that  jest  beautiful. 

Then  he’d  hold  out  one  arm  straight 
an’  tell  how  nobody  never  heerd  a drum 
nor  a fun’i*al  note  the  time  they  buried 
somebody  in  a awful  hurry.  Agin  he’d 
start  off  speechifyin’  about  its  bein’  a real 
question  arter  all  whether  you  hadn’t 
better  be,  or  hadn’t  better  not  be.  That 
one  seemed  to  be  a kind  o’  riddle;  not 
much  sense  to  it.  An’  thei'e  w^as  a loud 
one  where  he  jest  insisted  that  our  chains 
is  forged.  “Their  clankin’,”  he  says, 
“may  be  heerd  on  the  plains  o’  Bos- 
ton.” I b’lieve  ’twas  in  that  one  he  kep’ 
a-sayin’,  “ Let  it  come ; I repeat  it,  sir,  let  it 
come.  Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace, 
but  there  ain’t  no  peace,”  an’  so  on.  Real 
el’quent  ’twas,  I hold. 

An’  I growed  so  proud  o’  that  boy.  By 
this  time  I knowed  a good  deal  about 
him,  for  I’d  have  long  talks  with  him 
’most  every  day.  Tliat  is,  I thought  I 
was  havin’  long  talks  with  him ; but  al- 
lei*s,  arter  he'd  gone,  I’d  i-ec'lect  he  hadn’t 
I’eally  said  anything.  But  tennerate, 
strange  as  it  seems,  I did  know  lots  more 
about  him  every  time.  As  I said  afore, 
his  name  was  Norvle.  His  folks  was 
plain  farmin’  people.  You  know  he 
spoke  of  his  pa’s  keepin’  sheep  the  fust 
time  he  come.  An’  ’twas  up  in  the  moun- 
tins  they  lived;  prob’ly  somewheres  in 
the  White  Mountins,  this  State.  I know 
once  he  spoke  o’  Conway  ’s  if  he  lived 
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round  there.  That  was  in  a piece  about 
there  bein’  jest  seven  c]iildi*en  in  their 
fam’ly.  He  was  real  partikler  about  the 
quantity,  an’  kep’  callin’  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  exackly  seven;  no 
more,  no  less.  He  says, 

“ Two  of  us  at  Conway  dwells, 

An*  two  has  gone  to  sea”; 

an’  ho  went  on  to  say, 

“Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lays,” 

(that  was  him  an’  another,  I s’pose  now), 
but  still  says  he, 

“Seven  boys  an’  girls  is  we.” 


I was  sorry  he  hadn’t  been  brought  up 
near  the  water  as  my  boys  had,  with  the 
great  big  sea  to  look  at  an’  sail  on.  No 
wonder  he  spoke  o’  the  crampin’  hills.  It 
allers  seemed  to  me  dreffle  crampin’  to  be 
shut  up  amongst  the  hills  an’  away  from 
the  salt-water. 

An’  now  he  was  off  from  home  an’  real 
lonesome,  so  ’twas  a comfort  to  him  to 
come  over  an’  see  me,  a plain,  self-re- 
spectin’ countrywoman,  like  his  ma  an’ 
his  aunts.  So  I about  made  up  my  mind 
to  take  charge  on  him,  do  for  him,  an’ — 
if  his  folks  would  let  me — sort  o’  adopt 
him,  in  the  place  o’  my  own  boys  layin’ 
in  Portsmouth  graveyard. 

I never ’s  long ’s  I live  shall  forgit  the 
day  I found  out  he  wa’n’t  a boy,  a com- 
mon, ord’nary  boy,  but  a ghost.  He’d 
jest  come  in,  an’  was  sayin’  his  piece, 
when  the  grocer  come  to  the  door  with 
some  things. 

“ Wait  a minute,  Norvle,”  I says,  for  I 
didn’t  like  to  lose  a word  of  his  speeches, 
I liked  ’em  all  so,  an’  I went  to  the 
door.  But  as  I opened  it  an’  let  the  man 
in,  I heerd  the  boy  goin’  right  on  speak- 
in’.  So  I says  to  the  grocer  man,  in  a 
kind  o’  whisper,  beck’nin’  as  I spoke, 
“Jest  come  in  an’  hear  this  boy!”  For 
I was  real  proud  of  him,  an’  glad  o’  a 
chance  to  show  him  off. 

The  man  looked  rather  s’prised,  but  he 
follered  me  in,  an’  we  both  stood  there 
by  the  door,  list’nin’  to  the  little  feller. 
That  is,  I was  list’nin’  with  all  my  ears, 
for  ’twas  one  o’  his  very  best,  about  Eng- 
land may  ’s  well  ’tempt  a dam  up  the 
waters  o’  the  Nile  with  bulrushes.  But 
when  I looked  round  at  the  man,  smilin’ 
at  him  an’  noddin’  my  head,  ’s  if  to  say, 
“Ain’t  he  smart?”  I see  he  wa’n’t  ’i^ear- 
in’  to  hear  anything  ’tall.  He  was  look- 
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in’  at  me,  an’  then  round,  an’  seemin’  so 
dumfoundered. 

“What’s  the  matter  o’  you?”  he  says. 
“What’s  up?” 

Norvle  was  jest  closin’  then,  an’  I wait- 
ed till  he’d  made  his  bow,  an’  then  I says 
agin,  “Wait  a minute,  Norvle,  an’  then 
we’ll  have  our  talk.”  Then  I turned 
ix)und  to  the  grocer,  an’  I says,  “Don’t 
he  speak  fust-rate?” 

“What  you  talkin’  about?”  ^ys  he. 

“ Got  a sunstroke?” 

Somehow  I knowed  all  at  once  that  he 
wa’n’t  foolin’,  an’  that  he  didn’t  see  nor 
hear  w’hat  I see  an’  hear  so  plain,  so 
plain.  An’  I knowed  more’n  that,  for 
that  one  little  thing  opened  my  eyes  that 
I jest  wouldn’t  open  till  then,  an’  I 
couldn’t  shet  ’em  agin.  I felt  queer  an’ 
dizzy,  my  head  swum,  an’  I put  out  my 
hands  to  keep  from  failin’.  The  man 
stiddied  me,  helped  me  into  my  chair, 
fetched  me  some  water,  an’  I was  well 
enough  arter  a little  to  speak.  I told 
him  I felt  better,  an’  he  could  go  ; so 
he  went  away.  I looked  for  Norvle,  but 
he  wasn’t  there.  There  was  jest  a little 
smell  o’  pepp’mint  in  the  air,  but  the  boy’d 
gone.  I was  glad  he  had,  for  I wanted  to 
be  all  alone  for  a*spell. 

Well,  you  can’t  understand  anything 
about  what  I went  through  then ; nobody 
can.  To  folks  I’m  jest  a queer  old  woman 
who  tells  a com’cal  ghost  story  out  of  her 
stupid  old  head.  It  wa’n’t  very  com’cal 
to  me  that  day.  For  I’d  got  so  fond  o’ 
that  boy.  I allei'S  liked  ’em;  an’  I’d  lost 
all  I ever  had.  An’  now  this  one  had 
come  to  me  when  I was  so  lonesome  an’ 
low  in  my  mind,  an’  I'd  gone  an’  took 
him  right  into  my  heart.  An’  he  wa’n’t 
a boy  at  all,  but  a ghost!  That  meant  so 
much.  Queer ’s  it  seems,  the  fust  thought 
that  struck  me  was  this:  he  wa’n’t  he  or 
Afm,  but  jest  it.  Then  I remembered 
liow  I’d  planned  some  new  clothes  for 
him.  But  ghosts  don’t  wear  out  their 
clothes.  An’  I’d  meant  — if  his  folks 
would  let  me — to  adopt  him;  bring  him 
up  like  my  own.  How  ever  could  I 
adopt  a ghost?  Wa’n’t  it  impossible? 
Come  to  think  o’  it,  could  I have  dealin’s 
in  any  way  with  a ghost?  We’d  allers 
been  a respect’ble  fam’ly;  none  more  so 
in  all  New  Hampshire;  a religious  fam'ly 
too,  orth’dox,  every  single  one.  Never. 

’s  fur ’s  I’d  heel’d,  was  there  a ghost  of 
any  kind  mixed  up  with  ary  branch  o’  the 
Jennesses  for  gen’rations.  To  bo  sure. 
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there  was  a story  of  one  that  appeared  to 
the  Fosses,  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Jennesses,  ’way  back  fifty  yeai^s  or 
more.  But  that  one  never  showed  itself; 
’twas  only  a sort  o’  weepin’  an’  groanin’ 
an’  complainin’  noise  goin’  through  the 
house  at  night.  An’  they  never  encour- 
aged it  a mite,  but  sent  for  old  Parson 
Williams  an’  bad  him  pray  at  it  till  it 
cleared  out.  Then  they  aired  the  house 
thoroughly,  an’  never  had  a sign  of  it 
agin.  But  here  was  I talkin’  with  one, 
’sociatin’  with  it,  gettin’  fond  on  it,  an’ 
really  talkin’  of  adoptin’  it.  What  was  I 
goin’  to  do?  What  was  I goin’  not  to 
do  ? Over  an’  over  in  my  mind  I went  at 
that,  an’  little  sleep  I got  that  night,  I tell 
you.  As  I said  afoi*e,  we  was  brought  up 
in  a pious  fam’ly,  an’  my  I’eligion,  small 
’s  it  was  to  what  it  oughter  been,  had 
brought  me  through  all  my  troubles  so 
fur,  as  nothin’  else  could  ’a’  done.  So  I 
prayed  a good  deal  that  night,  an’  read 
my  Bible  lots.  An’  bimeby — "most  morn- 
in’  ’twas — I begun  to  git  red  o’  that  whirl- 
in’, scaret  kind  o’  thinkin’,  an’  to  look  at 
things  stiddier  an’  easier.  Mebbe  ’twas 
the  prayin’;  anyway  I got  all  o’  a suddin 
so  ’s  to  see  the  matter  reasonable  an’  ci- 
pher it  out  plain  for  myself.  ’Twas  about 
this  way  I went  at  it.  Fust  place  I says 
to  myself:  “What’s  a ghost,  anyway? 
Why,  it’s  a sperrit.  An’  what’s  a sperrit? 
Why,  it’s  a soul.  Well,  there  ain’t  no 
harm  in  a soul;  we’ve  all  got  ’em.  But 
then,”  thinks  I to  myself,  “what’s  this 
soul  doin’  here?  Where’s  it  been  sence 
the  boy  died  ?”  Well,  you  see,  I knowed 
too  njuch  about  heaven,  from  Scripter  an’ 
sermons  an’  all,  to  think  that  a soul  that 
once  got  there  would  leave  it  to  traipse 
round  here  agin  an’  speak  pieces.  So  I 
had  to  feel  cert’iu  it  hadn’t  ever  got  to 
heaven  ’tall.  An’  as  for  the  other  place 
— why,  you  never,  never  in  the  world, 
could  ’a’  made  me  b’lieve  that  Norvle  had 
been  there.  He  wa'n’t  that  kind,  I knowed. 
’Twasn’t  jest  because  I’d  got  so  fond  o’ 
him,  but  I felt  sure,  sure,  sui'e  that  he’d 
never  been  there,  in  that  awful  suff’rin’ 
an’  sin.  He’d  ’a’  showed  it  if  he  had. 
Now  you  see  I was  orth’dox,  an’  my  folks 
afore  me,  an’  I’d  never  even  heerd  that 
any  one  thought  there  might  be  another 
place  besides  them  two  local’ties.  Sence 
then  I’ve  read  somewheres  that  there  is 
sexes  who  b’lieve  that,  but  I’d  never  heerd 
a hint  of  it  then.  But  seein’  that  he  hadn’t 
been  to  ary  o’  them  two  places,  then  where 


liad  he  been,  an’  why  did  he  come  to  me  ? 
When  I got  to  that  p’int  I had  to  stop 
short  agin,  an’  havin’  nothin’  better  to 
do,  I went  to  prayin’.  An’  jest  ’s  the 
mornin’  light  shone  into  my  window 
there  come  a light  shinin’  right  into  my 
heart,  an’  I see  it  all.  ’Twas  this  way. 
Norvle  hadn’t  been  fetched  up  by  reli- 
gious folks.  For,  strange ’s  it  may  seem, 
there’s  people  like  that,  even  in  a Chris- 
tian land.  He’d  been  a well-meaniu’  boy, 
an’  if  he'd  ever  been  learnt  he’d  ’a’  took 
right  hold  o’  religion,  an’  glad  enough 
too.  But  he  lived  ’way  off  in  the  moun- 
tins,  there  wa’n’t  no  meetin’-house  with- 
in miles,  an’  his  folks  w^as  like  hea- 
then. Even  the  deestrick  school  was  too 
fur  off  for  him  to  go,  or  else  his  pa 
wouldn’t  spare  him  to  ’tend.  So  he’d 
growed  up  ign’runt  of  all  he’d  oughter 
know,  never  seein’  a Bible,  bearin’  a ser- 
mon, or  touchin’  a cat’chism  in  all  his 
life.  He’d  learnt  how  to  read  somehow, 
an’  up  in  the  gaiTet  he’d  come  acrost  a 
book  o’  pieces  sech  as  boys  speak  to  school. 
An’  he’d  took  to  ’em,  studied  ’em,  an’  got 
so  he  could  say  ’em  all.  But  he  had  to 
do  it  all  by  hisself.  Nobody  ever  heerd 
him  say  ’em.  Nobody  would  listen  when 
he  tried  to  show  off.  That’s  terr’ble  haixl 
on  a boy.  They  like  so  to  be  praised  up 
an’  noticed  when  they’ve  done  anything. 
Why  Peleg,  the  youngest  a’  my  three 
hoys,  you  know,  allers  set  so  by  my  look- 
in’ at  his  whittlin’,  or  bearin’  him  sing, 
or  praisin’  the  pictur’s  he  drawed  on  his 
slate.  But  bimeby  Norvle  died;  I don’t 
know  how.  I never  was  able  to  find  that 
out;  whether  ’twas  o’  sickness  or  an  acci- 
dent. But  he  died  without  ever  havin’ 
been  grounded  in  the  right  things.  An’ — 
oh,  don’t  you  see  it  now  ? Don’t  you 
know  what  come  to  me  that  early  mornin’, 
as  I laid  cryiu’  and  prayin’  in  my  bed 
there  ? He — I mean  it,  Norvle's  poor  lit- 
tle ign’runt  soul — had  been  let  to  come  to 
me ; me  that  loved  boys  and  had  lost  ’em 
all.  An’  I was  to  be  the  one  to  learn  it 
what  he  hadn't  never  had  a chance  to 
pick  up  afoi'e  he  died.  So  I see  I needn't 
stop  bein’  fond  o’  it,  but  go  on  lovin’  it 
harder  an’  harder,  till  I’d  loved  it  right 
straight  up  into  heaven,  where  it  would 
’a’  been  now  but  for  lack  o’  information. 

I tell  you  that  was  a solemn  day  to  me. 
I was  happy  one  way,  sorry  another,  an’ 
I felt  such  a awful  i*esponsibility.  I tell 
you  ’tain’t  many  that  has  sech  a heft  put 
on  ’em  as  that.  Jest  think  of  it!  the 
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hull  religious  trainin’  of  a ghost!  I was 
busy  all  day  pi*eparin’  for  it.  I looked 
up  all  my  books,  the  ones  I used  when 
I learnt  the  boys,  an’  the  Sabbath-school 
ones.  An’  I made  a kind  o’  plan  how  I 
was  to  begin,  an’  how  long  ’twould  take 
to  go  through  all  the  doctrines  an’  be- 
liefs. Our  folks  was  Congregationals,  an’ 
thougli  I wa’n’t  as  set  in  my  ways  about 
my  own  Church  as  some  be,  still,  as  Nor- 
vle  didn’t  seem  to  have  any  partikler 
leanin’  to  ary  other  belief,  I meant  to 
bring  him  up  as  I’d  been  brought.  So  o’ 
course  I had  to  begin  with  the  fall,  an’  I 
studied  on  that  ’most  all  day.  As  the 
time  drawed  nigh  for  the  visit  I was  dref- 
fle  worked  up.  Seemed  ’s  if  I couldn’t 
scasly  bear  it,  to  see  the  boy  I’d  got  so  at- 
tached to  an’  built  so  much  on,  an’  know 
that  he  wa’n’t  a boy  at  all,  but  a ghost.  I 
was  settin’  there,  in  my  old  seat  by  the 
window,  an’  for  quite  a spell  arter  the 
pepp’mint  scent  come  into  the  room  I 
wouldn’t  turn  my  head.  Fact  is,  I was 
cry  in’  so ’t  I could  hardly  see  out  of  my 
eyes.  But  bimeby  I looked  round,  an’, 
jest ’s  I thought,  there  it  stood.  My  eyes 
was  pretty  wet,  but  I winked  out  the  wa- 
ter ’s  well  *s  I could.  An’  ’s  soon ’s  I 
could  see  its  face  plain,  I knowed  that  it 
knowed  I knowed.  It  didn’t  have  that 
pleased,  shinin’  look  in  its  eyes,  but  was 
sort  o’  doubtful  an’  scary.  It  stepped 
slow  an’  softly,  as  if  it  was  goin’  to  stop 
every  step,  an’  when  ’twas  in  front  o’  me, 
it  said,  almost  in  a whisper,  an’  so  mourn- 
ful, “ Don’t  you  want  to  hear  me  speak 
my  piece?” 

I brushed  the  water  out  o’  ray  eyes  an’ 
says,  real  hearty  an’  cordial,  “ Yes,  deary, 
course  I do.” 

He  begun  in  sech  a low,  shaky  voice: 

“ Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  airth, 

A youth  to  fortin  an’  to  fame  unknown.” 

Poor  little  feller!  I jest  ached  for  him, 
an’  my  throat  felt  all  swelled  up  ’s  if  I 
had  the  quinsy.  I made  up  my  mind  that 
minute  to  give  up  the  rest  o’  my  days,  if 
it  took  that  long,  to  savin’  that  little  soul 
o’  Norvle’s.  An’  he  shouldn’t  never  feel, 
if  I could  help  it,  that  I didn’t  exackly 
approve  o’  ghosts,  or  thought  a mite  less 
o’  him  for  bein’  one.  Then  I begun  my 
religious  teachiu’.  As  I said  afore,  my 
startin’-p’int  was  the  fall.  But  o’  course 
I had  to  allude  to  the  creation  fust,  Adam 
an’  Eve,  an’  all  that.  Then  I learnt  him 
the  verse  out  o’  the  New  England  Primer 


about  In  Adam’s  fall,”  an’  that  led  right 
up,  you  see,  to.’riginal  sin,  nat’ral  deprav- 
ity, an’  all  that  relates  to  them  doctrines. 
I had  to  begin  jest  as  you  would  with  a 
bahy,  you  see,  right  at  the  el’mentary 
things.  Then  I took  the  Westminster 
Shorter,  an’  learnt  him  from  “man’s  chief 
end  ” to  the  decrees.  ’Twas  a short  lesson, 
but  I didn’t  want  to  tire  him  the  fust 
time.  He  seemed  real  int’rested,  an’  I 
forgot  for  a minute  he  was  a ghost,  an’  I 
says,  “Norvle,  s’ pose  you  take  this  cat’- 
chism  home  an’ — ” I stopped  right  off 
short,  for  I rec’lected  he  hadn’t  got  any 
home,  but  was  jest  a wand’rin’,  ramblin’, 
uneasy  ghost.  An’  oh,  where  did  he  sleep 
nights  ? Thinkin’  o’  that  made  tlie  teare 
come  agin,  an’  I turned  away  to  sop  ’em 
up.  When  I looked  round,  it  was  gone. 

You  see  I say  “ it  ” sometimes,  an’  then 
agin  I say  “him.”  I know  I’d  oughter 
say  “it”  all  the  time;  but — well,  'way 
down  in  my  old  heart  it’s  “ him  ” an’  “ he  ” 
allers,  an’  he's  no  diff’ent  from  ray  other 
three  boys. 

I was  a mite  nervous  next  time.  I 
wasn’t  quite  cert’in  I’d  gone  to  work 
right  with  my  lessons.  I’d  had  some  expe- 
r’ence  teachin’,  what  with  my  own  boys 
an’  a Sabbath-school  class.  But  how  did  I 
know  but  a ghost’s  mind  was  all  diff’ent, 
an’  couldn’t  take  in  the  same  things  in 
the  same  way?  Then  he  didn’t  have  no 
books,  an’  couldn’t  look  over  the  lesson  at 
home.  So  mebbe— I kep’  sayin’  to  myself 
— he  don’t  remember  a single  word  about 
Adam,  or  his  sin,  an’  the  terr’ble  conse- 
quences. But  I needn’t  ’a’  worried;  for 
I hadn’t  hardly  time  to  answer  that  same 
old  question, “Don’t  you  want  to  hear  me 
speak  my  piece ?”  afore  he  started  off: 

” Oh,  what  a fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 

Then  me  an’  you  an’  all  on  us  fell  down.” 

Could  a perfessor  in  the  the’logical  sem’- 
nary  ’a’  put  it  better  ? The  real  cat’chism 
doctrine,  you  see,  “all  mankind  by  the 
fall,”  an’  so  on.  So  I begun  to  feel  en- 
couraged. This  time  I took  foreord’na- 
tion  an’  election,  an’  easy  things  like  that. 
Eternal  punishment  goes  along  o’  that 
lesson  by  rights,  but  ’tw’as  sech  a pers’nal 
subjeck  for  that  poor  soul  that  I skipped 
it  that  once.  So  it  went  on  day  arter  day. 

I didn’t  allers  keep  to  the  doctrines.  I 
made  ’lowances  for  Norvle’s  bringin’  up, 
an’  had  more  int’restin’  things  now  an' 
agin,  like  who  was  the  fust  man,  tlie 
streugest  man,  the  meekest  man,  an’  them. 
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An’  seein’  he  was  so  fond  o’  pieces,  I 
learnt  him  pretty  verses  out  o’  the  New 
England  Primer,  like 

“Vasliti  for  pride 
Was  set  aside,” 
or 

“ Elijah  hid, 

By  ravens  fed.” 

He  was  so  tickled  with  that  piece  about 

” Good  children  must 
Fear  God  all  day, 

Parents  obey, 

No  false  thing  say,” 

an’  so  on.  An’  he  liked  about  John 
Rogers  an’  Agur’s  prayer,  an’  took  right 
off  to  that  advice  at  the  very  eend  o’  the 
Primer,  by  the  late  rev’rent  an’  ven’rable 
Mr.  Nathan’el  Clap,  o’  Newport,  on  Rhode 
Island. 

But  the  days  was  slippin’  by,  an’  I be- 
gun to  worry,  ’Twas  September  now,  an’ 
my  time  was  up  early  in  October,  for  the 
fam’ly  was  cornin’  home  then.  An’  go ’s 
fast ’s  I could  I hadn’t  been  able  to  git 
beyond  “the  mis’ry  o’  that  estate  where- 
into  man  fell”  in  the  cat’chism,  an’  the 
buildin’  o’  the  temple  in  the  Bible.  All 
about  sin  an’  punishment  an’  the  old  dis- 
pensation, you  see,  an’  never  a speck  o’ 
light  an’  hope  for  that  poor  sperrit.  For 
o’  course  I had  to  go  reg’lar  an’  take  sub- 
jecksas  they  come,  an’  didn’t  dast  skip 
over  into  the  New  Test’ment  comfort  till 
its  turn  come.  I was  in  a heap  o’  trouble 
about  it,  when  all  of  a suddin  another 
chance  was  give  me.  Old  Mr.  Rice  come 
to  me  with  a letter  in  his  hand,  an’  asked 
me  if  I couldn’t  be  induced  to  stay  on  an’ 
take  care  o’  the  house  through  the  win- 
ter. Seems  that  one  o’  the  children— Mis’ 
Davis’s,  I mean  — had  took  cold,  an’  its 
throat  or  lungs  or  something  was  weak. 
So  the  doctor  had  ordei*ed  them  to  take 
her  ’crost  the  water,  an’  they  was  goin’ 
right  off,  without  cornin’  home  at  all. 
Wasn’t  it  wonderful?  A int’position  o’ 
Providence,  cert’in  sure,  an’  I thanked  the 
Lord  on  my  bended  knees.  I kep’  on  now 
in  the  reg’lar  way,  not  havin’  to  hurry, 
givin’  all  the  time  I wanted  to  the  doc- 
trines. For  there’s  nothin’  like  bein’  well 
grounded  in  them.  Nor  vie  never  said 
much,  but  he  showed  plain  enough  that  he 
took  ’em  all  in,  by  the  approprit  pieces 
he  spoke  arter  each  lesson.  I wish  I 
could  rec’lect  ’em  all;  they  was  wonder- 
ful. I know  one  time  we  had  free-will, 
an’  ’twas  the  most  excitin’  occasion.  I got 
so  w^orked  up  over  it,  showin’  how  ’twas 


consistent  with  election  an’  foreord’na- 
tion,  an’  argifyin’  that  we  was  jest  as  free 
to  pick  an’  choose  as— as — anybody.  An’ 
next  time  he  up  an’  speaks,  “Hard,  Ijard 
indeed  was  the  contest  for  freedom  an’ 
the  struggle  for  independence.” 

Oh,  ’twas  good  as  a sermon ! An’,  agin, 
arter  a course  o’  lessons  on  tlie  power  o’ 
the  devil  an’  how  to  resist  him,  he  spoke 
that  powerful  piece,  “They  tell  us,  sir, 
that  we  are  weak,  unable  to  scope  with  so 
form’dable  a advers’ry;  but  when  shall 
we  be  sti*onger?”  An’  how  he  did  go  on 
about  “Shall  we  ’quire  the  means  o’  ef- 
fectooal  resistance  by  lyin’  s’pinely  on 
our  backs  an’  huggin’  the  d’lusive  phan- 
tom o’'  hope?”  an’  all  that.  One  day  I 
talked  very  strong  about  the  Cath’lics, 
warned  him  ag’inst  the  Pope  o’  Rome, 
an’  forbid  liim  ever  to  go  near  popish 
folks.  Next  time  he  come  he  up  an’  spoke 
a piece  about 

“Banished  from  Rome?  What’s  banished  but  set 
free 

From  daily  contracts?” 

That  showed  his  views  about  the  Pope 
plain  enough,  I think. 

Oh,  I never  see  a boy — let  alone  a ghost 
— take  in  truths  like  him.  An’  it  done 
me  good  too.  I’d  got  a little  rusty  on 
them  doctrinal  b’liefs  myself, an’  it  rubbed 
up  my  knowledge  wonderful.  I studied 
up  days,  an’  could  hardly  wait  for  class- 
time to  come;  an’  jest ’s  soon ’s  I had  the 
fust  sniff  o’  pepp'mint  arternoons,  I’d  be 
ready  to  start  off.  But  I’d  allei’s  give 
him  his  chance  fust,  an’  I growed  to  love 
that  one  thing  he  said  every  time,  the 
only  thing  I ever  heerd  him  reely  say, 
“Don’t  you  want  to  hear  me  speak  my 
piece  ?”  It  seemed  to  mean  more  an’  more 
each  day,  an’  bimeby  was  ’most  like  a 
whole  conversation.  Jest  from  that  one 
remark  I begun  to  know  all  about  his 
past  life  an’  doin’s,  his  folks,  his  home, 
ail’  all.  A poor,  empty,  neglected,  lone- 
some life  ’twas,  an’  my  heart  ached  over 
it  as  it  come  out  day  by  day  in  our  talks. 
To  think  o’  his  never  havin’  had  what  my 
boys  had  so  much  on,  all  their  days ; meet- 
in’s,  Sabbath-schools,  cat’chisms,  prepara- 
t’ry  lectur’s,  monthly  concerts,  prayer- 
meetin’s ; he  ne  ver’d  had  one  o’  them  bless- 
ed priv’leges  in  his  hull  narrer  little  life. 
Well,  as  I said,  I enjoyed  the  doctrinal 
teachin’,  the  Old  Test’ment  an’  all;  but  I 
was  awful  glad  when  with  a clear  con- 
science I could  turn  over  the  leaf  an’ 
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show  liim  t’other  side.  He’d  been  gettin’ 
rather  low  in  his  mind  lately,  an’  no  won- 
der. For  I hadn’t  felt  to  tell  him  any- 
thing yet  but  about  our  dreffle  state  o’ 
sin,  the  punishment  we  deserved,  an’  the 
justice  o’  Him  who  could  give  it  to  us.  To 
be  sure,  I got  him  to  the  p’int  where  he 
knowed  ’twould  be  all  perfectly  right, 
consid’rin’  the  circumstances,  if  he  should 
be  sent  right  down  to  the  place,  as  the 
hymn  says, 

“ Where  crooked  ways  o*  sinners  lead.” 

He  was  resigned  to  it,  but  he  wa’n’t  ex- 
ackly  glad,  an’  he  looked  rather  solemn. 
So  I was  pleased  enough  when  I begun  to 
let  in  a mite  o’  sunshinin’  an’  told  him 
the  gospel  story.  An’  I declai'e  it  never ’d 
meant  so  much  to  me  myself,  church 
member  as  I’d  been  for  more’n  a dozen 
years,  as  when  I begun  to  tell  it  to  that 
poor  little  ghost.  I begun  ’way  at  the 
very  beginnin’,  an’  it  \vas  quite  a spell 
afore  he  see  wliat  was  cornin’.  He  thought 
I was  jest  givin’  an  account  of  a com- 
mon, oi-d’nary  boy.  I see  that  was  the 
way  to  int’rest  him,  so  I told  about  Him 
as  a little  feller,  with  his  mother,  an’  in 
the  carpenter’s  shop,  an’  round  the  water 
an’  the  shoi*e  with  the  fishermen  an’  sail- 
oi*s.  I was  thinkin’  o’  my  own  boys  on 
the  salt-water  at  Portsmouth  an’  Kitt’ry 
when  I dwelt  so  on  that  part.  But  pi*etty 
soon  I rec’lected  how  Norvle  was  fetched 
up  on  risin’  ground,  so  I told  about  His 
bein’  so  fond  o’  the  hills,  goin’  up  “into  a 
mountin  apart,”  as  the  Bible  says,  to 
pi*ay  an’  to  preach,  or  to  set  there  alone. 
An’  how  Norvle’s  face  did  light  up  then, 
an’  his  whity-blue  eyes  shine!  I don’t 
doubt  he  Avas  thinkin’  o’  the  New  Hamp- 
shire hills.  For  crampin’ ’s  they  be,  folks 
that  lives  among  ’em  do  learn  to  love  ’em 
lots.  So  it  went  on,  till  it  come  nigh  the 
last  part  o’  the  narrative.  No  need  for 
me  to  remind  you  o’  that.  I’d  knowed  it 
allers,  learnt  it  to  my  Sabbath  - school 
scholars,  heerd  it  talked  an’  preached  an’ 
sung  all  my  born  days,  but  ’twas  like  a 
bran’-new  thing ’s  I told  it  to  Norvle,  an’ 
the  tears  jest  ran  down  my  face  like  rain. 
He  didn’t  cry.  I guess  ghosts  never  does. 
But  oh, how  mournful  an’  sorry  he  looked, 
with  his  eyes  opened  wide  an’  lookin’ 
straight  into  my  face,  an’  his  lips  kind  o’ 
tremblin’!  For  quite  a spell  now  he’d 
been  speakin’  diff’entsort  o’  pieces — hymns 
an’  sech.  An’  now  he  begun  to  say  sech 
beautiful  ones,  hymns  an’  psalms  I hadn’t 


even  thought  on  for  years.  Some  o’  ’em 
I learnt  afore  I could  read,  from  bearin' 
mother  say  ’em  over  ’n’  over  to  me  as  I 
set  on  the  little  cricket  at  her  feet.  How 
I felt  as  he’d  say,  soft  an’  gentle  like, 
“Don’t  you  want  to  hear  me  speak  my 
piece  ?”  an’  then  foller  it  right  up  with 
one  o’  them  sweet  old  hymns  I always 
rec’lected  in  mother’s  voice!  Oh,  I loved 
him  harder  ’n’  harder  every  day ! He  was 
jest ’s  homely ’s  ever,  jest ’s  freckled,  his 
hair  jest  ’s  reddish-yeller  an’  mussy,  but 
he  looked  diff’ent,  somehow.  There  was 
a kind  o’  rested,  quiet,  satisfied  look  come 
on  his  face  by  spells  that  made  him  pret- 
tier to  look  at.  An’  bimeby  that  look 
come  to  stay.  I couldn’t  make  you  un- 
derstand ’f  I tried — an’  I ain’t  goin’  to  try 
— liow  I see  what  was  happenin’  in  that 
soul.  But  I did  see.  I knowed  the  very 
hour — the  minute  ’most — when  he  see  the 
hull  truth  an’  give  up  to  it.  There  didn’t 
seem  to  be  any  powerful  conviction  o’ 
sin.  Mebbe  ghosts  don’t  need  to  go 
through  that.  P’r’aps  it’s  their  bodies  that 
makes  that  work  so  strong  in  folks,  an’ 
ghosts  ’ain’t  got  any  bodies.  So  ’twas  a 
easy,  smooth  specie  o’  conversion,  an’ 
Norvle  hisself  didn’t  seem  to  know  when 
it  happened.  He  kep’  cornin’  jest  the 
same,  allers  askin’  his  little  question,  an’ 
speakin’  his  piece.  An’  allers  there  come 
with  him  that  pepp’minty  scent.  To  this 
day  that  common,  ev’ry-day,  physicky 
smell  brings  more  things  back  to  me  than 
even  cinnamon  - roses  or  day-lilies  like 
them  in  the  old  garden  on  the  Odiorne’s 
P’int  road.  I went  on  all  the  time  with 
my  teacliin’.  I knowed  Norvle  was  all 
right  now,  an’  safe  for  ever  ’n’  ever.  But 
there’s  plenty  o’  things  even  perfessors 
need  to  know,  an’  I did  so  like  to  learn 
him. 

’Twas  gettin’  past  the  middle  o’  Decem- 
ber now.  One  day  I walked  a little  waj^s 
down  street  for  exercise  an’  fresh  air,  an’ 
all  to  once  there  come  over  me  sech  a 
strong  rec’lection  o’  Portsmouth  woods. 

I didn’t  know  why  ’twas  for  a minute, 
but  then  I begun  to  smell  a piny,  wood- 
sy smell,  an’  I see  right  on  the  side- 
walk a lot  o’  evergreens — pine  an’  hem- 
lock an’  spruce.  Then  I remembered 
that  Christmas  was  cornin’.  You  see,  pa 
an’  ma  had  allers  made  a goo<l  deal  o’ 
Christmas.  Congregationals  in  old  times 
never  done  so.  I know  pa  said  that 
one  time  old  Parson  Pickerin’,  o’  Green- 
land, sent  back  a turkey  that  gran'f’ther 
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Jenness  give  him  Christmas,  sayin’  he'd 
ruther  have  it  some  other  time  than  on  a 
popish  hollerday.  But  we  was  fetched 
up  to  keep  the  day.  Why,  up  to  the  very 
last  Christmas  o’  their  lives  my  three 
bo3"s  hung  their  blue  \"arn  stockin's  up  by 
the  fireplace,  though  Amos  was  past  nine- 
teen then,  an’  Ezry  goiu’  on  seventeen. 
So  ’twas  a time  full  o’  rec’lectin’  for  me. 
The  year  afore  I’d  jest  put  it  all  out  o’  my 
head  an’  tried  to  forget  what  day  ’twas. 
But  I couldn’t  forget  it  here.  ’Twas  in 
the  air;  ’twas  ev’ry where  you  went.  The 
stores  was  full  o’  playthings,  folks  was 
traipsin’  through  the  streets  with  their 
hands  an’  arms  full  o’  bundles,  ev’rybody 
that  passed  you  was  talkin’  about  it,  an’ 
’twas  no  use  tryin’  to  git  red  on  it.  It 
made  me  choky  an’  wat’ry-eyed  all  the 
time,  an’  I couldn’t  see  nothin’  ary  blessed 
minute  but  the  old  wood  fire  at  home, 
with  the  big  yarn  stockin’s  bangin’  there. 
But  one  day  arter  Norvlehad  left,  an’  the 
pepp’mint  scent  hadn’t  quite  gone  out  o’ 
the  room,  I begun  to  think  why  I couldn’t 
make  a Christmas  for  him.  Now  don’t 
laugh  at  me.  I wa’n't  a fool.  I knovved 
’s  well  ’s  3^ou  do  that  ghosts  don’t  want 
presents  or  keep  da^^s.  But  I was  so  lone- 
some, an’  jest  hungry  for  a stockin’  to 
fill — a bov-'s  stockin’.  “So  why,”  I says 
to  myself,  “shouldn’t  I make  b’lieve — 
‘play,’  ’s  the  cliildren  says — that  Norvle 
wants  a I’eal  old-fashioned  Christmas,  an’ 
I can  give  him  one?”  The  next  time  he 
come  I led  up  to  the  subject  an'  found 
out,  's  I suspicioned,  that  he’d  never  heerd 
o’  Christmas  or  Santy  Claus  in  all  his 
born  days.  So  I told  him  all  about  it, 
an’  he  was  so  int’rested.  Fust  I told  him 
whose  birthday  '’twas,  o’  course,  an’  why 
folks  kep’  it.  Then  I told  him  about  fam- 
’lies  all  gettin’  together  at  that  time,  an’ 
cornin’  home  from  everywheres,  to  be  with 
theirown folks.  An’ I wentonaboutliang- 
in’  up  stockin’s  an’  fillin’  ’em  with  presents. 
“An’  now,  Norvle,”  I says,  “I’m  goiif  to 
make  a real  old-fasliioned  Christmas  for 
you  this  year,  sech  as  we  used  to  have  in 
the  old  house;  sech  as  we  made  for  Amos 
an’  Eziy  an’  Peleg.  For,”  I says,  “ yoivve 
been  a real  good  bo}’^  this  winter,  an’  I set 
as  much  by  you  ’mo.st — p’r'aps  jest  as 
much— as  I done  by  my  own  bo^s.”  He 
looked  dreffle  tickled,  an’  so  ’twas  settled. 
How  I did  enjoy  gettin’  ready  I ’Twa’n’t 
so  eas}’'  as  it  seems.  For  I’d  set  my  heart 
on  havin’  the  same  kind  o’  presents  as  we 
used  to  give  the  boys,  an’  they  wa’n’t 


plenty  in  New  York  city.  The  stockin’ 
was  easy  enough,  for  I had  one  o’  Peleg’s. 
You  see,  I kind  o’  liked  to  Imve  some  o’ 
the  bojrs’  things  about,  an’  I had  some  o’ 
the  old  blue  feetin’  layin’  on  my  stockin’ 
basket ’s  if  they  was  waitin’  to  be  darned. 
They  looked  nat’ral  an’  good,  you  see. 
Peleg  was  nigh  about  Norvle’s  size.  Then 
I wanted  a partikler  specie  o’  apple,  big 
an’  red  an’  shiny;  we  called  ’em  the 
Boardman  reds.  I found  some  to  the 
market  at  last.  They  didn’t  exackly  look 
like  the  old  kind;  but  the  man  said  they 
was,  he’d  jest  fetched  ’em  from  Ports- 
mouth hisself.  The  hick’ry-nuts  I got 
easy  enough,  an’  the  maple  sugar.  I was 
goin’  to  get  some  pepp’mint  lozengers,  for 
my  boys  all  thought  so  much  o’  them, 
but  it  seemed  too  pers’nal,  an’  I give  ’em 
up.  I got  a big  stick  o’  ball  lick’rish, 
though— boys  allers  like  that — an’  some 
B’gundy  pitch  to  chew.  Then  o’  coui*se 
there  must  be  a jack-knife.  I found  jest 
the  right  kind,  big,  with  a black  horn  han- 
dle an’  two  blades.  I set  up  late  nights 
an’  riz  early  to  knit  a pair  o’  red  j^arn 
mittens,  like  Peleg’s;  tliey’re  so  good  for 
snowballin’,  j’ou  know.  An’  I wound  a 
yarn  ball,  an’  covered  it  with  leather. 
I had  a diff’cult  time  fiudin’  the  fish- 
hooks an’  sinkers,  for  I hadn’t  been 
round  no  great  in  New  York,  an’  there 
ain’t  no  general  store  there.  But  I found 
’em  at  last.  Right  on  top  I was  goin’  to 
put  Pely’s  little  chunky,  leather  cover 
Bible.  Mother  give  it  to  him  the  day  he 
jined  the  church,  an’  writ  his  name  in 
her  straight  up  an’  down  prim  handwrit- 
in’.  I knowed  she  an’  him  both  would 
be  willin’  it  should  go  to  this  poor  little 
soul  the  Scripters  meant  so  much  to,  an’ 
had  done  so  much  for. 

The  New  York  gi’eens  didn’t  satisfy  me. 
There  was  some  stuff  with  s\cky  green 
leaves  an’  white,  tallcry- lookin’  berries, 
an’  some  all  shinin’  an’  prick^’^,  with  red 
fruit.  But  they  didn’t  look  natVal.  Bime- 
hy  I come  acrost  some  ground-pine,  sech 
as  growedall  through  the  wood  lot  behind 
theold  house,  spranglin’  over  the  ground, 
an’  some  juniper,  like  what  spread  amongst 
the  rocks  there, with  its  little  black  berries 
an’  sharp,  scratchy  needles.  I couldn’t 
get  any  black  alder  nor  bittersweet  ber- 
ries, an’  had  to  do  without  ’em.  Oh,  you 
don’t  know  what  it  was  to  me,  an’  my 
poor  empty  heart  that  had  ached  till  'twas 
’most  numb,to  get  that  stockin’  ready.  Ev- 
’ry day  I talked  Christmas  to  Norvle,  never 
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Jettin’  him  know,  o’  course,  what  I was 
goin’  to  give  him,  but  tellin’all  aboutdif- 
fent  Christmases  I’d  knowed.  I went  on 
about  how  the  fam’ly  was  allers  together, 
an’  father  wore  his  best  clothes  an’  set  to 
the  head  o’  the  table,  an’  mother  t’other 
end,  an’  me  an’  the  boys  all  there.  ’Twas 
nat’ral,  I s’pose,  consid’rin’  that  I dwelt 
on  that  part  on  it,  folks  all  bein’  together 
that  day,  lovin’  an’  doin’  for  their  very 
own.  Then  I told  him  how  Christmas 
Eve  we  all  used  to  stand  together,  the 
boys  an’  me,  afore  we  went  to  bed,  an’  sing 
pa’s  favrit  piece,  “Home,  sweet  Home.” 
I carried  the  toon,  Peleg  sung  a real  sweet 
second,  Ezry  had  the  high  part,  an’  Amos 
the  low.  How  it  fetched.it  all  back  to  tell 
it  over  to  him ! 

The  last  night  but  one  come— the  twen- 
ty  third  ’twas.  Norvle  had  looked  real 
mournful-like  lately.  Ev’ry  time  I spoke 
o’  father’s  house,  or  fam’lies  gettin’  to- 
gether or  goin’  home  for  Christmas,  I see 
he  looked  kind  o’  sorry  an’  ’s  if  he  wanted 
somethin’.  But  I wouldn’t  see  what  it 
meant.  That  arternoon,  though,  when 
he’d  ast,  in  a shaky,  still  voice,  “ Don’t 
you  want  to  hear  me  speak  my  piece?”  he 
follered  it  up  with  the  dear  old  hymn 
mother  whispered  part  of,  the  very  last  day 
of  her  life — 

“ Airth  has  engrossed  my  love  too  long, 

’Tia  time  to  lift  my 

He  went  on  with  all  the  vei’ses,  an’  when 
he  come  to 

“0  let  me  mount  to  join  their  song," 

he  said  it ’s  if  he  was  prayin’  to  me,  an’ 
sech  a longin’  sound  come  into  his  voice, 
an’  sech  a longin’  look  into  his  eyes,  that 
I was  all  goose-flesh,  an’  so  choky.  When 
he’d  finished,  I turned  away  to  get  my 
handk’chief,  an’  when  I looked  back  agin 
he  was  gone. 

Well,  I s’ pose  you  see  now  what  I’d 
got  to  do,  an’  what  my  plain  duty  was.  I 
really  had  knowed  it  all  along,  but  I’d 
shet  my  eyes  to  it  a ptirpose  till  now;  but 
I couldn’t  no  longer.  That  poor  soul  o’ 
Norvle’s  was  regen’rated,  saved  cert’in 
sure,  an’  what  business  had  I got  to  keep 
it  down  here  any  longer?  You  see  it 
plain  enough,  but  no  one  but  me — an’ 
One  other — knows  how  much  it  meant  to 
me  that  night.  “ Couldn’t  I,”  says  I to 
myself — “couldn’t  I keep  him  only  one 
day  longer,  jest  over  that  seas’n  o’  Christ- 
mas, so  hard,  so  ter’ble  hard  to  bear  with- 
out him?  Anyway,  couldn’t  I have  him 


till  mornin’,  an’let  him  have  his  stockin’? 
When  he  was  goin’  to  have  sech  a long, 
long  time  up  there,  would  jest  one  day' 
more  down  here  make  any  great  di^ 
f’rence?”  The  answer  come  quick  enough. 
“ Yes,  ’twould!  He  b’longed  somewher’s 
else,  an’  I must  send  him  there,  an’  right 
straight  oflF,  too,  even  if  it  broke  my  heart 
all  to  pieces  doin’  it.” 

All  tlie  next  day  I went  about  my  work 
very  softly.  It  seemed  like  the  day  o’  the 
boys’  fun’ral.  I’d  filled  the  stockin’  two 
days  afore — I couldn’t  wait— an’  there  it 
laid  in  my  room,  never,  never  to  be  hung 
up,  all  bulgy  an’  onreg’lar  an’  knobby.  I 
knowed  what  ary  bulge  meant.  That  one 
by  the  ankle  was  the  jack-knife,  an’  that 
queer  place  nigh  the  knee  was  where  the 
stick  o’  lick’rish  liad  got  crosswise  an’ 
poked  ’way  out  each  side.  There  was  one 
Boardman  red  apple  roundin’  out  the  toe 
like  a darnin’  ball,  an’  right  in  the  top 
was  Pely’s  chunky  little  Bible  jest  showin’ 
above  the  ribbed  part.  I didn't  empty  it. 
Folks  will  keep  sech  things,  you  know,  an' 
it’s  up  in  my  bedroom  somewher’s  now,  I 
b’lieve. 

Well,  Christmas  Eve  come,  an’  come 
quick — too  quick  for  me  that  time.  I'd 
made  up  my  mind  ’twouldn’t  never  do  to 
let  Norvle  see  how  I felt.  I had  a good 
deal  o’  Jenness  grit,  an’  I called  it  all  up 
now.  So,  when  he  come  in,  I was  jest  as 
usual,  an’  smiled  at  him  real  pleasant ; but 
I felt  ’twouldn’t  do  to  wait  a single  minute, 
for  fear  I’d  break  down,  so  afore  he  could 
make  his  one  little  remark,  for  the  fust 
time  sence  I knowed  him,  I begun  fust, 
an’  he  stood  still  an’  listened. 

“Norvle,”  I says,  speakin’  ’s  I used  to 
to  the  boys’  playfellers  that  used  to  come 
an’  see  ’em  an’  want  to  stay  on  an’  on — 
“Norvle,  I’ve  had  a real  nice  visit  with 
you.  I’ve  enjoyed  your  comp’ny  lots,  an’ 
I wish  I could  ask  you  to  stay  longer.  But 
it’s  Christinas  Eve,  you  know,  an’,  ’s  I’ve 
often  told  you,  people ’d  oughter  be  with 
their  own  folks  to-night.  You  know  now 
where  your  folks  is,  leastways  your  Father 
an’  your  Elder  Brother.  So,  I’m  tlreflle 
sorry  to  seem  imperlite  an’  send  you  oil, 
but— why,  this  bein’  Christmas  I^ve,  ’s  I 
says  afore,  I really  think — the  best  thing 
for  you  to  do— is— to  go— Home  I”  I got 
it  out  somehow:  I don't  sec  how  I done  it. 

Norvle  looked  right  at  me,  kind  o’ 
mournfle.  He  stood  stock-still,  an’  I 
thought  he  W’as  goin’  to  make  his  one 
little  remark,  but  he  didn’t.  Jest ’s  true 
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’s  I live,  that  boy  opened  his  mouth  an’ 
begun  to  sing.  An’  oh ! what  do  you  sup- 
pose he  sung?  “Home,  sweet  Home!” 
He’d  never  sung  afore;  I didn’t  know ’s 
he  could;  but  his  voice  was  like  a wood- 
robin  now.  An’  in  a minute,  though 
there  wa’n’t  anybody  but  him  an’  me  in 
the  room,  seemed ’s  if  I heerd  some  other 
voices.  Norvle  carried  the  toon,  but  I 
heerd  a real  sweet  second,  an’  then  a high 
part  an’  a low.  ’Twas  jest  like  four  boys 
singin’  together.  An’  while  I looked  at 
him  the  music  sounded  further  ’n’  fur- 
ther olf,  till  when  he  got  to  the  last 
“sweet — sweet — home,”  I had  tolean  'way 
forward  to  ketch  a sound.  An’  when  it 
stopped— why,  he  stopped.  He  didn’t  go ; 
he  jest  wasn’t  there. 

Well,  I’ve  got  along  somehow.  You 


do  get  along  through  most  things,  hard ’s 
they  be.  It’s  more’n  forty  year  now 
sence  my  ghost  story  happened,  an’  I’m  an 
old  woman.  I’m  failin’  lately  pretty  fast, 
an’  it  makes  me  think  a good  deal  about 
goin’  home  myself  to  jine  pa  ’n’  ma  ’n’  the 
boys.  I might ’s  well  tell  you  that  when 
I say  the  boys,  I mean  four  on  ’em.  For. 
b’sides  my  three,  I’m  cert' in  there’s  goin’ 
to  be  another  one.  a little  chap  with 
rough,  reddish -yeller  hair,  an’  lots  o’ 
freckles.  Course  I know  it’s  all  ditf'ent 
up  there,  an’  things  ain’t  a speck  like  what 
they  be  here;  but  somehow  it  won’t  seem 
exackly  nat’ral  if  that  little  feller  don’t 
somewher’s  in  the  course  o’  conv’sation 
bring  in  that  favrit  remark  o’  his’n, 

“ Don’t  you  want  to  hear  me  speak  my 
piece  ?” 


A FAR  HAVEN. 

BY  ANNIB  FIELDS. 

“ For  those  who  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  in  the  formidable  stream  that  has  set  in,  for 
those  overcome  by  decay  and  death,  I will  tell  thee  of  an  island,  O Kappa.” — Oriental  Books. 

Hoist  the  sail  and  bear  away! 

Of  an  island  I have  heard, 

Anchored  in  the  star-sown  deep. 

Whither  Love  has  gone  astray. 

Long  ago  he  heard  the  roar 
Of  breakers  falling  on  the  sand 
Of  some  unknown  Samarcand, 

And  with  no  reluctant  word 
Sailed  away. 

In  new  meadows,  by  new  seas. 

We  must  seek  him  with  the  breeze 
Blowing  from  the  gates  of  sleep. 

Listen!  we  may  hear  him  call 
Where  golden-rod  o'ertops  the  wall. 

Or  when  the  moon  across  the  night 
Bends  her  steps. 

From  that  island  in  the  sea 
We  are  told  of  dreamily 
By  seers  of  the  Orient 
I hear  him  call: — 

What  powers  have  ye  lent 
To  these  poor  ears, 

Spirit  of  love, 

That  in  perpetual  banishment 
Live  my  dark  feai*s? — 

And  oft  I seem  to  rove. 

When  shadows  fall, 

Toward  that  island,  that  far  island  of  the  sea, 

Wlicre  Love  doth  dwell; 

And  over  the  sea-swell 

Comes  a glad  vision  to  the  inward  sight 

Of  what  I heard,  O Kappa,  and  told  thee. 
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IJpHE  comfortable  words  of  the  hymn 

“Religion  never  was  designed 
To  make  our  pleasures  less  ** 

are  peculiarly  appropriate  for  Christmas. 
They  express  a truth  which  the  happy 
day  emphasizes,  and  it  is  a truth  which 
needs  emphasis.  One  of  the  French  play- 
era  who  came  to  this  country  with  Rachel 
says  in  his  journal  that  he  was  invited  to 
take  a pleasure  drive  to  the  cemetery  upon 
Long  Island.  Evidently  he  liad  not  heard 
of  Froissart’s  epigram,  because  he  was 
both  surprised  and  amused  at  the  invita- 
tion; probably,  also,  he  was  little  familiar 
with  the  Puritan  fathers,  or  he  would 
have  known  that  they  wei’e  always  going 
to  the  graveyard.  In  Judge  Se wall’s 
Journal  every  page  seems  to  be  hung 
with  funeral  scarfs  and  gloves.  An  op- 
pi*essive  gloom,  as  of  death  and  the  tomb/ 
overhangs  it  all. 

Indeed,  the  early  Christians  dwelt  so 
often  and  so  long  in  the  catacombs  that 
when  they  emerged,  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate life  with  the  tomb,  they  doubtless  re- 
garded the  whole  world  as  a catacomb. 
Our  American  Puritan  ancestry  and  spir- 
itual training  left  this  sombre  touch  and 
tone  upon  the  earliest  enduring  work  of 
our  literature,  and  the  fresh  and  smiling 
natui-e  of  the  New  World  was  first  depict- 
ed by  our  art  as  a tomb. 

“The  hills, 

Hock-iibbcil  and  ancient  as  the  sun;  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 

The  venerable  woods;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty;  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  pouied  round 
all, 

Old  ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy  waste — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.” 

‘‘  Tlianatopsis”  is  the  swan  song  of  Pur- 
itanism. Indeed, when  Puritanism  could 
sing,  the  great  change  was  accomplished. 
Christmas  was  at  the  door. 

Let  us  leave  the  severe  question  wheth- 
er Christmas  has  ever  done  what  Puritan- 
ism did,  or  ever  could  do  it.  It  is  enough 
to-day,  under  the  mistletoe,  to  remember 
tiiat  even  Puritanism  promised  Christmas 
as  the  fiinil  reward  of  joyless  living;  that 
is  to  say,  it  held  out  lieaven  as  the  prize 
of  well-doing,  or  rather  of  correct  be- 
lieving, and  although  it  was  a very  sober 
heaven  of  prolonged  psalmody,  yet  it  was 
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intended  to  represent  happiness  to  the  im- 
agination, and  even  enjoyment.  It  was 
perhaps  a severely  tempered  enjoyment, 
such  pleasure  as  may  be  tolerated  in  the 
young  by  a strict  duenna — a sternly  reg- 
ulated joy,  the  prunes  and  prisms  disci- 
pline of  a celestial  sphere, but  still  the  reg- 
ulated play-ground  would  not  be  a grave- 
yard, and  the  funeral  scarfs  and  gloves 
would  be  no  mora  seen. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Milton,  speaks 
of  “ religion,  of  which  the  rawards  are  dis- 
tant.” That  was  peculiarly  the  raligion 
which  looked  askance  at  Christmas  in  this 
world,  whether  it  was  the  religion  of 
Saint  Simeon  standing  on  his  pillar,  or  of 
the  Saint  of  the  Bay  making  the  Quaker 
stand  in  the  pillory  on  Boston  Common. 
But  Christmas  was  still  the  distant  re- 
ward. Purged  of  the  flesh,  Christmas 
might  be  tolerated. 

But  in  this  world  who  of  us  desires 
Christmas  purged  of  the  flesh,  Christmas 
without  plum-pudding,  or  snap-dragon, 
or  Maid  Marian,  or  the  sweet  rites  of  the 
mistletoe?  It  came  to  this  country,  in- 
deed, in  the  train  of  a pi^elatical  Church. 

It  must  be  owned  that  it  was  not  one  of 
the  company  of  the  Mayflotcer.  Pastor 
Wilson  or  Norton  may  have  suspected  it 
to  be  carousing  over  at  Merrymount  with 
the  losel  Morton.  But  when  the  Bay  ex- 
cluded Christmas  it  exiled  the  sweetest 
part  of  its  own  faith.  Nay,  it  wounded 
the  whole,  for  if  a man  love  not  his  bro- 
ther whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? What  is 
old  Christmas,  of  whom  Santa  Claus  is 
chief  priest,  but  the  incarnation  of  the 
Christian  spirit  in  this  world,  of  the 
Christian  spirit  in  human  relations? 
Who  was  it  that  said,  feed  the  hungry, 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  visit  the  pris- 
oner, do  as  ye  would  be  done  by  ? And 
who  does  it  but  Christmas — Christmas  of 
the  warm  heart  and  the  full  hand,  Christ- 
mas that  cheers  and  consoles,  Cliristmas 
that  lights  the  land  with  a smile,  Christ- 
mas that  practises  as  well  as  preaches? 

It  is  the  most  truly  symbolic  of  Chris- 
tian days.  The  church  is  open  and  hung 
with  green.  There  is  public  worship. 
There  are  prayers  and  praise.  But  what 
good  pastor  ever  preached  a long  sermon 
on  Cbristnms?  Or  what  parishioner  sit- 
ting in  the  pew  had  ever  gloomy  thoughts 
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on  Christmas?  Or  what  urchin  who  in 
the  secrecy  of  liis  soul  has  been  sometimes 
supposed  to  wish  the  awful  wisli  that  Sun- 
day was  over,  has  ever  longed  for  Christ- 
mas to  go?  Christinas  for  that  urchin 
may  indeed  imply  rhubarb  the  next  morn- 
ing. But  elsewhere  in  the  calendar  is  it 
not  the  lioly  day  itself,  not  the  next  day, 
that  seems  to  him  to  imply  rhubarb? 

Christmas  is  the  preacher  who  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  religion  which  it 
celebrates  is  adapted  to  human  natui*e. 
Horace  is  called  the  laureate  of  the  world- 
ly, of  the  epicurean,  of  the  pagan  who 
would  eat  and  drink  in  view  of  to-mor- 
I'ow.  The  gay  adage  dum  vivimus  is 
cited  with  a shudder  as  the  gospel  of  plea- 
sure. Christmas  was  hunted  in  the  Puri- 
tan parliament  as  a kind  of  god  of  plea- 
sure who  was  only  a masked  devil.  It 
was  confounded  by  Governor  Bradford 
with  the  Belly  god.  But  why,  said 
Charles  Wesley,  as  he  sweetly  sang — why 
give  all  the  good  tunes  to  Satan?  The 
sweet  singer  might  have  enlai*ged  his 
view  and  his  question.  Why  give  Satan 
any  of  the  good  things?  Why,  above  all, 
let  him  have  Christmas,  as  Andromeda 
was  abandoned  to  the  dragon  of  the  sea? 
Let  Christmas  stand  for  pleasure,  and  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  especially  the  Chris- 
tian day.  Then  Christianity  drops  her 
weeds  and  smiles.  Then  the  whole  world 
takes  up  the  refrain, 

“ Religion  never  was  designed 
To  make  our  pleasures  less.” 

And  even  Dr.  Doddridge  comes  singing 
in, 

“ I live  in  pleasure  when  I live  to  Thee.” 

The  doctor  must  not  fly  his  own  logic. 
Not  to  live  in  pleasure  is  not  to  live  to 
Thee.  Pure  pleasure  it  must  be,  no  doubt, 
but  that  is  the  pleasura  embodied  in  Christ- 
mas. 

If  we  were  to  fancy  a wholly  Christian- 
ized world,  it  would  be  a world  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  Christmas — a bright,  friend- 
ly, heneficent,  genemus,  sympathetic,  mu- 
tually helpful  world.  A man  who  is  ha- 
bitually mean,  selfish,  narrow,  is  a man 
without  Christmas  in  his  soul.  The  child 
of  good  fortune,  like  Miss  Messenger  in 
Besant's  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men, 
whose  chief  purpose  is  to  share  her  good 
fortune  with  others,  and  to  teach  them 
that  love  and  sympathy  are  the  keys  of 
life,  keeps  Christmas  all  the  year.  Besant 
calls  his  tale  what  he  says  his  friends  call 


it,  an  impossible  story.  Then  Christian- 
ity is  a dream,  for  Miss  Messenger  is  sim- 
ply a Christian. 

If  Besant’s  friends  were  right  and  the 
story  is  impossible,  let  us  cling  to  Christ- 
mas all  the  more  as  a day  of  the  spirit 
which  in  every  age  some  souls  have  be- 
lieved to  be  the  possible  spirit  of  human 
society.  The  earnest  faith  and  untiring 
endeavor  which  see  in  Christmas  a fore- 
cast are  moi*e  truly  Christian,  surely,  than 
the  pleasant  cynicism  which  smiles  upon 
it  as  the  festival  of  a futile  hope.  Mean- 
while we  may  reflect  that  from  good- 
natured  hopelessness  to  a Christmas  world 
may  not  be  farther  than  fmm  star  dust  to 
a solar  system.  

The  extreme  richness  and  profusion 
and  variety  displayed  in  the  Christmas 
shops  of  a gi*eat  city,  the  sack  of  the 
treasures  of  the  whole  earth,  which  fur- 
nish such  splendid  spoil,  recall  curiously 
a remark  of  Buckle.  He  says  that  the 
history  of  the  world  shows  enormous  pro- 
gress in  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  in  insti- 
tutions, in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  in  every  pursuit  of  human  activity, 
but  not  in  knowledge  of  moral  principle. 
The  most  ancient  wisdom  in  morals  is  also 
the  most  modern.  Time  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  have  added  nothing  to  the 
demands  of  the  conscience  or  to  moral 
perception.  The  golden  rule  is  an  axiom 
of  the  most  ancient  wisdom. 

These  are  bewildering  speculations  as 
we  stroll  along  Fourteenth  Street  and 
loiter  in  Twenty-third  Street,  whicli,  at 
the  holiday  season,  have  especially  the 
aspect  of  a fair  or  a fascinating  bazar. 
The  whole  world  is  tributary  to  Santa 
Claus. 

“Nothing  we  see  but  means  our  good. 

As  our  delight  or  us  our  treasure; 

The  whole  is  either  our  cupboard  of  food 
Or  cabinet  of  pleasure.” 

Invention  and  science  have  put  a girdle 
about  tlie  globe  fitly  to  decorate  Christ- 
mas. Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  in  his 
cocked  hat  and  flowered  coat,  had  heard 
of  Japan,  perhaps,  as  a romance  of  Prester 
John.  But  it  would  have  been  a wilder 
romance  to  imagine  his  grandchildren 
dealing  at  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas  with 
Japanese  merchants  in  Japanese  shops 
upon  the  soil  of  his  own  Manhattan  and 
on  the  very  road  toTappan  Zee.  Hendrik 
Hudson  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  run  down  from  the  Catskills 
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with  a picked  ci*ew  to  vend  Hollands  for 
the  gi'eat  feast.  But  Cipango— ! 

Yes;  we  have  subdued  distance,  we  are 
plucking  out  even  the  heart  of  Africa. 
As  the  streets  of  Bokhara  when  the  fail’s 
were  held  were  piled  with  the  stuffs  of 
many  a province  and  thronged  by  mer- 
chants of  every  hue,  so  the  streets  of  New 
York  at  Christmas  show  that  we  have 
taken  the  whole  earth  to  drop  into  our 
Christmas  stocking.  The  festival  might 
be  w^ell  and  fitly  celebrated  by  a visit  to 
the  city  merely  to  walk  the  streets  and 

“view  the  manners  of  the  town. 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings.” 


The  eye  can  appropriate  all  the  treasures 
, that  it  would  be  theft  for  the  hand  to 
touch. 

Corydon,  sauntering  with  Amaryllis, 
and  staring  with  her  at  the  wonderful 
windows,  may  be  a prince  by  proxy. 
“Those  pearls,”  he  whispers,  “the  diver 
plunged  into  Oman’s  dark  waters  to  find 
for  you.  They  are  so  far  on  their  way, 
adored  Amaryllis.  They  have  I’eached 
your  eyes  if  not  yet  your  ears.  Let  me 
but  be  rich — and  I expect  at  least  five  dol- 
lars for  my  fii’st  fee — let  the  world  but 
discover  that  in  me  the  Law,  whose  seat  is 
the  bosom  of  God,  has  a new  Mansfield, 
another  Marshall,  and  yonder  pearls  shall 
circle  the  virgin  neck  for  which  they 
were  predestined.  Or  do  you  prefer  the 
diamonds  behind  the  next  pane?  Or  shall 
Santa  Claus  sweetly  capture  both  for  you, 
one  for  state  dress  and  splendor,  one  for 
days  less  rigorous,  not  of  purple  velvets 
and  flowered  brocades,  but  summer  dra- 
peries of  soft  lace  ?” 

So  the  Marchioness  and  the  gay  Swivel- 
ler,  with  their  happy  gift  of  transforming 
a shred  of  lemon-peel  and  copious  liba- 
tions of  pure  water  into  nectar,  would 
have  walked  the  Christmas  streets  of  New 
York  as  those  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind.  La- 
fayette, witli  the  gold  snuff-box  in  which 
the  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to 
him,  could  not  have  been  fi’eer  of  it.  The 
happy  loiterers  could  see  all  the  beautiful 
things,  and  what  could  they  do  more  if 
they  should  buy  them  all  ? Like  the  kind 
people  at  Newport  in  the  summer,  w^ho 
spare  no  vast  expense  to  build  noble 
houses,  and  lay  out  exquisite  grounds, 
and  drive  in  sumptuous  carriages,  and 
wear  clothes  so  fine,  and  take  pains  so 
costly  and  elaborate  to  please  the  idle  loi- 
terer of  a day,  who  gazes  from  the  street 
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car  or  the  omnibus  or  the  sidewalk,  so  the 
good  holiday  merchants  present  the  en- 
chanting spectacle  of  their  treasures  freely 
to  every  penniless  saunterer,  but  for  the 
same  enjoyment  they  demand  of  the  rich 
an  enormous  price.  And  the  poor  rich 
must  bear  also  all  the  i*esponsibility  of 
possession  and  care,  and  cannot  be  se- 
cured against  theft  or  loss. 

The  splendid  sti’eets  beguile  us  from 
our  question.  In  the  brilliant  bazars  we 
are  recalling  the  New  York  of  silence  and 
solitary  woods  and  roving  Indians — the 
New  York  that  the  Dutch  settlers  bought 
from  the  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollai’s, 
and  which  is  now  the  city  that  we  be- 
hold, the  metropolis  of  the  State  of  which 
Mr.  Draper,  its  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  asks,  “Who  shall  say  that 
these  six  millions  of  people  are  not  bet- 
ter housed,  better  fed,  better  clothed,  more 
generally  educated,  more  active  in  affairs, 
better  equipped  for  self-government,  than 
any  other  entire  people  numbering  six 
millions,  unless  it  be  other  citizens  of  our 
own  country,  surrounded  by  the  same 
circumstances  and  conditions?”  Not  the 
Elasy  Chair  certainly.  On  the  contrary, 
it  says  Amen. 

But  has  the  moral  advancement  kept 
pace  ? Are  the  six  millions  as  much  bet- 
ter morally  than  the  first  six  millions  of 
their  white  ancestors  upon  the  continent, 
as  they  are  better  clothed,  better  edu- 
cated, and  better  housed  ? Are  they  only 
materially  better?  Have  they  better 
poets  and  other  artists  than  the  Greeks, 
than  Dante,  than  Shakespeare,  than 
Raphael  and  Micliael  Angelo  ? Have 
they  wiser  men  than  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Bacon  ? Have  they  higher  standards  of 
conduct  than  those  of  Confucius  and  the 
Hindoos?  A hundred  years  ago  the  pil- 
grim was  sometimes  a week  travelling  to 
Albany  with  great  discomfort.  We  travel 
thither  in  three  lioui’s  with  incredible  ease 
and  luxury.  Do  we  find  more  public 
virtue  when  we  get  there  ? Comfort, 
knowledge,  opportunity,  resources,  are 
multiplied  a thousandfold.  Schools,  li- 
braries, museums,  societies,  appliances, 
have  grown  in  a night  like  Jack's  bean 
stalk  to  a towering  height.  Have  they 
brought  us  nearer  heaven  ? Are  we 
moi’e  truthful,  more  upright,  manlier 
men?  In  a world  where  mechanical  in- 
vention and  victories  over  time  and  space 
were  of  no  importance,  but  where  moral 
qualities  alone  availed,  should  we  men  of 
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the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  stand 
any  better  cliance  than  those  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  ? 

That  is  the  queer  question  which  Santa 
Claus  insists  upon  dropping  into  the 
stockings  that  hang  by  this  Christmas 
heartli.  He  calls  it  a Christmas  nut  to 
crack.  The  old  fellow  chuckles  as  he 
thinks  of  it  while  he  rides  through  the 
frosty  starl  igh t.  “My  children he  laughs, 
“ what  is  the  difference  between  six  dozen 
dozen  and  half  a dozen  dozen  ?”  While 
he  asks  and  chuckles,  the  old  fellow  is 
himself  an  answer.  He  did  not  invent 
gifts.  But  he  symbolizes  universal  giv- 
ing. The  nioml  law  may  be  as  old  as 
man,  but  the  demand  and  disposition 
for  the  general  application  of  that  law  to 
actual  life  increase  with  every  century. 
The  moral  law  was  the  same  when  How- 


ard revealed  the  horrors  of  prisons  that  it 
is  now  when  modern  philanthropy  has 
purged  and  purified  them.  “The  sense 
of  duty,”  said  Webster,  in  his  greatest 
criminal  argument,  “pursues  us  ever.” 
But  it  pui*sues  us  more  effectively  with 
the  return  of  every  Christmas. 

The  question  of  Santa  Claus  is  start- 
ling, because  it  is  the  question  whether 
civilization  has  been  of  any  essential  ben- 
efit to  the  human  race.  But  to  get  a ques- 
tion fairly  stated  is  often  to  answer  it. 
Whatever  strengthens  and  extends  the 
power  of  the  Christmas  spirit  is  an  un- 
questionable benefit  to  mankind.  And  it 
is  not  doubtful,  is  it,  that  the  sway  of  that 
spirit  is  extending,  and  that  every  year 
its  humane  greeting  is  heard  farther  and 
farther, 

“ Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a good-night^’  ? 


Ciiitnv’H 

I. 

The  study  could  scarcely  believe  its 
windows. 

It  knew  that  this  was  the  witching 
Christmas-time,  when,  if  ever,  the  literary 
spirit  begins  to  see  visions,  with  morals 
hanging  to  them  like  the  tails  of  kites; 
and  to  dream  dreams  of  a sovereign  effi- 
cacy in  reforming  vicious  lives. 

But  the  Study  was  so  strongly  princi- 
pled against  things  of  this  sort  that  it  was 
not  willing  to  suppose  itself  the  scene  of 
even  the  most  edifying  hallucination. 
It  rubbed  its  large  French  plate  panes  to 
a crystal  clearness,  sacrificing  the  beauti- 
ful frost  work  on  them  without  scruple, 
and  peered  eagerly  into  the  street,  emp- 
tied of  all  business  by  the  holiday. 

II. 

The  change  which  had  passed  upon  the 
world  was  tacit, but  no  less  millennial.  It 
was  plainly  obvious  that  the  old  order 
was  succeeded  by  the  new;  that  the  for- 
mer imperfect  republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America  had  given  place  to  the 
ideal  common wealtli,  the  Synthetized 
Sympathies  of  Altruria.  The  spectacle 
was  all  the  more  interesting  because  this 
was  clearly  tiie  first  Christmas  since  the 
establishment  of  the  new  status. 

The  Study  at  once  perceived  that  what 
it  beheld  from  its  windows  was  politically 
only  a partial  expression  of  the  general 
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condition;  that  the  Synthetized  Sympa- 
thies formed  a province  of  the  Federation 
of  the  World,  repi*esented  by  a delegation 
eager  to  sacrifice  their  selfish  interests  in 
the  Parliament  of  Man,  but  was  not  by 
any  means  the  centre  of  things.  The  fact 
was  not  flattering  to  the  Study’s  patriotic 
pride,  but  upon  reflection  the  Study  was 
awai*e  of  a supreme  joy  in  not  having  its 
patriotic  pride  flattei*ed. 

Every  aspect  of  “ this  new  world  which 
was  the  old”  attracted  the  Study,  but  be- 
ing a literary  Study,  and  not  a political 
or  economical  Study,  its  interest  was  soon 
centred  in  the  literary  phases  of  the  mil- 
lennial epoch.  These  were  of  every  pos- 
sible character,  and  their  variety  was  so 
great  that  it  was  instantly  evident  how 
hopeless  it  would  be  to  note  them  all. 

But  one  thing  that  struck  the  Study 
with  peculiar  force  was  the  apparent  re- 
conciliation of  all  the  principles  once  sup- 
posed antagonistic,  the  substitution  of 
emulation  for  rivalry,  the  harmonization 
of  personal  ambitions  in  a sweet  accord 
of  achievement  for  the  common  good.  It 
was  not  exactly  the  weather  for  floral  dis- 
plays, but  among  the  festive  processions 
which  poured  into  the  public  square  un- 
der the  Study’s  windows  was  one  of 
Dramatic  Critics  wreathed  with  rose-buds, 
and  led  in  flowery  chains  by  a laughing 
band  of  Playwrights,  who  had  captured 
these  rugged  natures,  and  had  then  per- 
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suaded  them  to  see  that  they  could  them- 
selves hope  to  live  only  by  uniting  with 
the  playwrights  in  the  endeavor  for  tlie 
beautiful.  The  critics  had  been  taught  to 
realize  that  if  they  kept  on  killing  otf  the 
playwrights  at  the  old  rate  they  would 
soon  have  no  plays  to  write  about,  and 
must  themselves  starve  to  death.  The 
playwrights  had  first  appealed  to  their 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  had  then 
convinced  their  reason  that  they  had  no 
hope  but  in  recognizing  and  fostering  the 
good  in  our  infant  drama,  and  that  one 
critic  who  perceived  this  was  much  greater 
than  the  aggregate  of  many  who  could  not. 

From  time  to  time  the  procession  paused 
to  allow  the  critics  and  playwrights  to 
clasp  hands  and  publicly  avow  a lasting 
friendship.  After  them  came  in  long  file 
the  Literary  Critics,  accompanied  each  by 
the  poet,  novelist,  historian,  or  essayist 
whom  he  had  most  deeply  injured,  and 
to  whom  he  was  linked  by  a band  of  vio- 
lets. The  Study  undei*stood  that  these 
flowers  were  chosen  by  the  critics  them- 
selves, out  of  all  the  products  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  as  b€«t  expressive  of  the 
critics’  modest  and  shrinking  character. 
They  paced  with  downcast  eyes,  and  were 
every  few  steps  openly  overcome  by  the 
honor  of  walking  in  those  fragrant  bands 
with  Creative  Authors.  These  encouraged 
and  supported  them,  and  when  the  critics 
would  liave  gone  down  before  them  and 
acknowledged  their  inferiority  and  un- 
worthiness, the  Ci*eative  Authors  would 
not  suffer  it,  but  consoled  them  with  the 
assurance  that  they  too  liad  their  uses  in 
the  literary  world,  in  noting  and  classi- 
fying its  phenomena,  and  that  their  for- 
mer arrogance  and  presumption  would  not 
be  counted  against  them,  now  they  were 
truly  penitent.  Each  of  the  critics  bore 
his  name  and  that  of  the  journal  he  wi*ote 
for  distinctly  inscribed  on  a badge  worn 
over  his  heart. 

Suddenly,  on  the  flank  of  this  friendly 
troop  of  authors  and  critics,  there  appear- 
ed at  no  great  distance  two  figures.  The 
fii*st  was  that  of  an  e^^tremely  decrepit 
old  man,  dressed  to  a fantastic  youthful- 
ness, with  his  hair  and  beard  washed  to  a 
saffron  tint  that  was  not  in  the  least  gold- 
en. His  costume  was  out  of  the  rag-bag 
of  all  epochs,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a 
wreath  of  paper  flowers. 

The  other  was  armed  as  to  his  head  in 
a huge  helmet  like  that  of  the  secntor 
who  fights  with  the  retiariua  in  the  Ro- 


man arena,  and  his  face  was  completely 
hidden;  his  body  was  covered  with  a suit 
of  scale  armor,  as  the  Study  at  first  im- 
agined ; to  learn  later  that  the  scales  were 
a natural  expression  of  the  wearer’s  ser- 
pentine nature.  Instead  of  a sword  he 
carried  a repeating  rifle  in  liis  hand,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  dropped  a panel  of 
tall  fence  from  his  shoulder  to  the  ground, 
and  crouching  behind  it  fired  at  some 
author  in  the  procession. 

Horrified  at  this  outrage,  which  no  one 
seemed  inclined  to  interfei*e  with,  the 
Study  threw  up  one  of  its  windows,  and 
called  to  a boy  who  was  passing  on  the 
pavement  below  : he  proved  to  be  the 
very  boy  whom  Old  Scrooge  sent  to  buy 
the  turkey  when  he  woke  from  his  fear- 
ful dream  and  found  it  was  nothing  but 
a dream, 

“ Our  good  boy,”  said  the  Study,  find- 
ing the  vocative  of  the  editorial  plural  ab- 
surd, but  clinging  to  it  with  its  well-known 
fondness  for  tradition— “Our  good  boy, 
will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  meaning  of 
that  abominable  person’s  behavior  in  fir- 
ing into  the  procession?  Is  he  a Pinker- 
ton man,  and  does  he  mistake  it  for  a pa- 
rade of  strikei’s?  Who  is  he,  anyway, 
and  that  grotesque  simulacrum  with  him  ?” 

“ Those  fellows  ?”  asked  the  boy.  “ Oh ! 
the  one  in  front  is  the  Last  of  the  Roman- 
ticists, telling  the  same  old  story;  and  the 
other  is  the  Anonymous  Critic,  firing 
blank-cartridges  at  authors.  It’s  Christ- 
mas, you  know,  and  they  let  the  poor  old 
fellows  out  to  amuse  themselves.” 

“Is  that  all ?”  said  the  Study,  immense- 
ly relieved.  “ Well,  we  see  no  objection 
to  that.  But  what  is  that  curious  struc- 
ture there  in  the  centre  of  the  place  ?” 

The  Study  now  indicated  a monumen- 
tal object  which  had  for  the  fii*st  time 
caught  its  notice.  At  fii*st  glance  it  was 
not  easy  to  determine  the  character  of 
this  pile,  but  upon  closer  scrutiny  it  turn- 
ed out  to  be  a mighty  heap  of  books  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes,  but  mostly  those 
cheap  paper  editions  of  foreign  authoi*s 
with  which  we  have  become  familiarized 
and  perhaps  corrupted  a little. 

The  boy  looked  up  at  the  open  Study 
window,  and  said,  “Well,  it  would  take 
a little  time  to  explain,  and  I'd  have  to 
wait  for  the  procession  of  the  Visiting 
Authors,  anyway.”  He  seemed  anxious 
to  be  gone ; but  the  Study,  piqued  by  that 
phrase  Visiting  Authors,  implored  him  to 
stop  a moment  longer. 
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“ Why  that’s  Mount  Restitution,”,  said 
the  boy,  and  he  started  on. 

The  Study  called  after  him,  “We  will 
give  you  a quarter  if  you  will  tell  us  just 
what  you  mean.” 

“Oh,  no!”  said  the  boy  coming  back. 
“You  can’t  work  that  old  racket  on  me, 
if  I am  a boy.  If  you  want  me  to  tell 
you  willingly,  you’ve  got  to  let  me  give 
you  something  first.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  Study,  considerably 
mystified.  “Is  that  the  new  order  of 
things?  Well?”  But  it  had  hardly  got 
the  word  out  before  it  was  aware  of  hav- 
ing a quarter  thrown  in  through  its  open 
window  upon  its  tessellated  marble  floor. 

‘ ‘ No w,  ” said  the  boy,  ‘ ‘ as  it’s  bitter  cold, 
and  I’m  on  an  errand  that  I sha’n't  get 
anything  for  if  I don’t  hurry,  I shall  be 
glad  to  stop  here  at  great  personal  incon- 
venience and  explain  this  little  matter; 
though  where  you’ve  been,  not  to  know 
all  about  it  already,  I can’t  make  out. 
You  remember  wjien  the  last  internation- 
al copyright  bill  failed  because  Congress 
decided  that  our  people  must  have  cheap 
books,  by  fair  means  or  foul  ?” 

“ Yes,”  the  Study  assented  with  a pang 
of  shame;  and  it  conti^olled  an  impulse  t6 
shut  its  window,  and  curtain  itself  from 
the  light  of  day. 

“ You  know  Congress  did  this  repeated- 
ly, time  after  time  ?” 

“ Alas,  yes!”  sighed  the  Study. 

“Well,  the  last  time  people  began  to 
undei-stand  that  if  it  was  a sin  and  a 
shame  to  take  the  work  of  foreign  authoi*s 
from  them,  and  not  pay  them  anything 
for  it.  Congress  had  made  it  the  national 
sin  and  shame.  It  was  no  use  pretending 
any  longer  that  it  was  the  wicked  pub- 
lishers did  it,  and  howling  ‘pirate’  after 
them.  If  there  was  any  pirate  about  it, 
the  pirate  was  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple, for  they  had  said  through  Congress, 
over  and  over  again,  that  it  was  right  to 
take  the  work  of  foreign  authors,  or  if  it 
was  not  right,  then  it  was  cheap,  and 
they  were  going  to  do  it  anyway.” 

“We  see,  ” groaned  the  Study.  ‘ * Gk>  on.” 

“But  the  last  time  the  new  arrange- 
ment to  have  the  whole  people  vote  on 
every  bill  of  general  interest  that  passed 
Congress  had  come  in — ” 

"'New  arrangement!”  cried  the  Study. 
“ Why,  Switzerland  had  it  away  back  in 
the  nineteenth  century.” 

“ Well,  we  didn't  get  it  till  toward  the 
end  of  the  twentieth,”  said  the  boy. 


“Why,  it  is  the  twentieth  century!” 
the  Study  reflected,  taking  note  of  the 
fact  for  the  first  time. 

“ I should  think  so,” said  the  boy.  He 
spoke  throughout  this  interview  in  the 
crowing  treble  of  typical  boys  with  a sar- 
castic turn  of  mind,  and  we  need  not  say 
that  the  Study  employed  the  falsetto  af- 
fected by  all  amiable  old  gentlemen  in 
the  Christmas  stories. 

“Well,  as  soon  as  they  could  get  the 
international  copyright  bill  submitted  to 
the  people,  it  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. The  pirates  themselves  voted  for  it; 
even  the  Congressmen  did.  They  said 
they  had  been  laboring  under  a misap- 
prehension. The  first  Fourth  of  July 
after  that  was  the  gi’eatest  Fourth  that 
ever  was.  The  people  said  they  had  de- 
clared their  independence  of  Gi*eat  Brit- 
ain over  again  when  they  would  not 
take  English  books  without  paying  for 
them.” 

“Wasn’t  that  rather  fine?”  the  Study 
suggested. 

“Yes,  it  was,”  said  the  boy.  “And 
then  they  passed  a joint  resolution  to 
build  this  monument  to  commemorate  in- 
ternational copyright.  Somebody  thought 
it  would  be  a good  thing  to  build  it  of 
pirated  editions,  so  as  to  show  how  big 
the  wrong  had  been,  and  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple in  mind  of  it,  and  prevent  anything 
like  it  from  ever  happening  again.  It’s 
pretty  high,  isn't  it  ?” 

Tlie  pile  seemed  to  swell  and  soar  as 
the  Study  gazed.  “It  is,  indeed.  We 
should  think  that  in  favorable  states  of 
the  atmosphere  it  could  be  seen  from  the 
planet  Mai*s.  It’s  grand,”  the  Study  add- 
ed, with  a curious  patriotic  pride  in  such 
a colossal  witness  of  the  national  wrong- 
doing. “We  don’t  suppose  there  was 
ever  anything  like  it  in  the  world  before. 
But  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Visiting 
Authors  ?” 

“Oh,  I forgot,”  answei*ed  the  boy,  who 
was  starting  off.  “It  w^as  decided  by  a 
Popular  Impulse — ” 

“ Popular  Impulse  ?”  queried  the  Study, 
with  an  instant  perception  of  tlie  capital 
letters. 

“That’s  what  they  call  a national  de- 
cision that  needn’t  be  put  to  a vote.  And 
it  was  decided  by  a Popular  Impulse  that 
the  foreign  authors  should  visit  us  every 
Christinas  morning,  and  get  their  annual 
royalty  fi*om  the  Ti*easury  of  the  Syn- 
thetized  Sympathies.” 
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“We  should  have  thought  the  pub- 
lishers would  have  paid  them !”  said  the 
Study. 

“So  they  do,  for  their  new  books,”  an- 
swered the  boy.  “ But  the  royalty  from 
the  S.  S.  Treasury  is  a voluntary  restitu- 
tion by  our  whole  people  of  the  money 
kept  from  them  in  the  past.  It’s  purely 
an  affair  of  honor.  There’s  no  law  about 
it.  A law  can’t  be  retroactive,  you 
know.” 

“No,”  the  Study  admitted.  “But  how 
do  our  native  authors  like  the  new 
status?” 

“Oh,  they  like  it.  As  soon  as  we  be- 
gan to  pay  the  foreigners  it  shut  out  the 
worthless  foreign  books,  and  when  our  au- 
thors were  freed  fi*om  that  sort  of  compe- 
tition, they  began  to  get  rich.  They  all 
keep  their  carriages  now ; they  keep  them 
at  home.  You  won’t  see  them  driving  in 
them.  They’ve  gone  half-way  to  meet 
the  Visiting  Authors.” 

“ Half-way?”  gasped  the  Study. 

“ Yes.  Submarine  pneumatic  tube,  you 
know.  The  visitors  have  to  be  home  for 
breakfast.” 

“Oh!  Yes,  yes!”  said  the  Study, 
ashamed  to  betray  its  ignorance. 

III. 

The  Study  now  observed  that  the  au- 
thors and  critics  had  all  disappeai*ed  fix)ra 
the  square,  and  that  the  Last  of  the  Ro- 
manticists and  the  Anonymous  Critic 
were  poking  about  in  its  emptiness  in  a 
forlorn  and  aimless  manner.  The  Ro- 
manticist sank  down  on  the  curb-stone 
and  fell  asleep  with  his  head  dropped  be- 
tween his  knees;  his  paper- flower  wreath 
tumbled  into  the  gutter.  The  Anony- 
mous Critic  removed  his  helmet  and  re- 
vealed his  death’s-head;  he  took  out  a 
black  buccaneer’s  flag  fi*om  the  helmet 
and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
skull.  “Hot  work,”  he  said,  looking 
round  for  the  boy. 

But  even  the  boy  had  vanished;  and 
now  the  square  was  given  up  to  a series 
of  allegorical  interludes.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  Identification  of  the  Real 
and  the  Ideal.  The  two  principles  ap- 
peared hand  in  hand,  like  Tweedledum 
and  Tweddledee  in  Through  the  Looking- 
glasSy  and  at  once  began  their  great  trans- 
formation act,  by  passing  into  and  out  of 
each  other  with  such  lightning-like  rapid- 
ity that  they  were  soon  no  longer  distin- 
guishable. The  moment  this  result  had 


been  accomplished,  an  electric  transpar- 
ency appeared  above  the  consolidation 
with  the  legend,  Which  is  which f The 
Romanticist  continued  to  sleep  audibly, 
and  the  Anonymous  Critic  said,  “Give  it 
up.”  Then  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  bowed 
together,  and  separately  withdrew. 

The  True  and  The  Beautiful  now  en- 
tered the  square  together,  and  performed 
their  famous  pas  seul  h deux.  This  was 
not  so  difficult  as  it  seems  when  put  in 
words  ; for  The  True  and  The  Beautiful 
are  one  and  the  same;  only  The  True  is 
the  one,  and  The  Beautiful  is  the  same. 

They  faced  the  Study  windows  first  as 
The  True,  and  after  performing  their 
dance  in  that  character,  wheeled  half 
round  and  appeared  as  The  Beautiful,  in 
the  manner  of  the  person  who  used  to 
dance  as  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  on  the 
stage.  Over  their  head  flashed  out  the 
words,  “ Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty.” 

The  Anonymous  Critic  read  the  legend 
aloud,  and  then  murmured  vindictively, 

“ Keats!  I did  for  him  pretty  thorough- 
ly, anyway.” 

“Oh,  no!”  the  Study  retorted.  “You 
did  your  worst,  but  after  all  you  didn’t 
kill  Keats.  You  hurt  him,  but  he  took 
you  very  philosophically,  at  a time  when 
you  wei’e  very  much  more  regarded  than 
you  are  now.” 

It  is  the  nature  of^  the  Anonymous 
Critic  not  to  be  able  to  bear  the  slightest 
contradiction.  He  raised  his  weapon  and 
immediately  fired  a blank-cartridge  at  the 
Study  windows,  putting  on  his  helmet  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  recognition.  The 
report  woke  the  Last  of  the  Romanticists, 
who  scrambled  to  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
“Saved,  saved ! They  are  saved  at  last !” 

“Who  are  saved?”  asked  the  Study, 
with  unbroken  windows. 

“The  good  old-fashioned  hero  and  he- 
roine. Didn’t  you  hear  the  minute-gun 
at  sea?  He  arrived  with  his  raft  just  as 
her  bark  was  sinking.  He  fired  one  shot, 
and  the  miscreant  relaxed  his  hold  from 
her  fainting  form,  and  fell  a corpse  at  her 
feet.  The  sharp  clap  of  thunder,  pre- 
ceded by  a blinding  flash,  revealed  the 
path  they  had  lost,  and  they  stood  at  the 
castle  gate.  The  retainers  joined  in  a 
shout  that  made  the  welkin  ring,  and 
the  brave  cow-boy  rode  into  their  midst 
with  the  swooning  chatelaine  on  the 
mustang  behind  him,  while  the  Saracens 
and  Apaches  discharged  a shower  of  ar- 
rows, and  then  fled  in  all  directions.  That 
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shot,  which  proclaimed  the  suicide  of  the 
gambler,  in  order  to  give  his  body  for  food 
to  the  starving  companions  he  had  fleeced 
in  the  snow-bound  Sierras,  was  the  death- 
knell  of  the  commonplace.  Here  they 
come,  dying  for  each  other  I Ah,  that  is 
something  like  ! What  abundant  action  I 
What  nobility  of  motive!  What  inces- 
san t self-sacri  flee  1 No  analysis  there  /” 

The  Study  could  never  understand 
exactly  how  it  was  managed,  but  in  the 
antics  of  the  fantastic  couple  who  now 
appeared  it  was  somehow  expressed  tliat 
the  youth  was  perpetually  winning  the 
maiden  by  deeds  of  the  greatest  courage 
and  the  most  unnecessary  and  preposterous 
goodness,  while  the  maiden  enacted  the 
role  of  the  slave  at  once  of  duty  and  of 
love.  Wlien  she  was  not  wildly  throw- 
ing hei*self  into  her  lover's  arms,  she  was 
letting  him  marry  another  girl,  though 
she  knew  it  would  make  him  unhappy, 
because  she  believed  the  other  girl  want- 
ed him. 

“Ah,”  sighed  the  Anonymous  Critic, 

‘ ‘ there  is  profound  knowledge  of  the  heart 
for  you  1 What  ixjetry  1 What  passion  1” 

Nevertheless  he  had  the  air  of  being 
extremely  bored  by  the  spectacle  befoi*e 
him.  Several  times  he  took  aim  at  the 
hero  and  heroine,  and  he  would  probably 
have  fired,  if  the  Visiting  Authors  had 
not  suddenly  appeared  uiK)n  the  scene, 
attended  by  their  friends,  the  native  au- 
thors of  Altruria.  The  Study  looked 
round  for  the  explanatory  boy,  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  However,  it 
perceived  that  he  was  not  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  simple  affair  be- 
fore it.  “Only,”  it  soliloquized,  “it’s  a 
pity  he  should  have  given  us  this  quarter 
for  almost  nothing.” 

Of  course  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  foreign  authons,  who  were  mostly  Eng- 
lish, should  all  take  their  repayment  from 
the  S.  S.  Treasury  graciously.  They  said, 
with  the  frankness  of  their  nation  where 
disagi’eeable  things  are  concerned,  some 
very  disagreeable  things, and  they  thought 
they  ought  to  have  interest  on  the  moneys 
so  long  withheld.  The  Altrurian  authors 
could  not  deny  the  justice  of  their  claim, 
while  they  regretted  its  spirit.  Some  of 
them  sent  home  and  sold  their  carriages, 
in  order  to  satisfy  it;  they  never  used 
their  carriages,  anyway,  to  avoid  wound- 
ing the  susceptibilities  of  the  lawyers, 
doctors,  brekers,  and  merchants  who  had 


none.  But  not  all  the  foreign  authors 
received  their  back  royalties  so  greedily; 
some  of  them  accepted  the  restitution  as 
cordially  as  it  was  offered;  and  it  was 
affecting  to  see  the  surprise  mingled  with 
pleasure  in  the  countenances  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  certain  authors  who  liad 
died  without  the  sight  of  this  supreme  act 
of  national  atonement.  They  had  not  ex- 
pected to  be  included  in  the  restitution, 
but  the  agents  of  the  S.  S.  Treasury  (all 
chosen  by  emulative  examination,  and  re- 
gardless of  party  ties)  held  that  a debt  of 
honor  must  be  paid  to  the  remotest  heirs 
of  the  creditor,  and  these  widows  and  or- 
phans received  their  just  share.  Some  of 
them  were  enriched  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice,  but  there  were  other  cases  in 
which  authors  who  had  supposed  them- 
selves plundered  by  the  extensive  sales  in 
this  country,  were  disappointed  by  the 
showing  from  their  publishers’  books. 
These,  however,  were  consoled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pirates  in  a state  of  total 
bankruptcy. 

The  whole  ceremony  of  restitution  had 
taken  place  in  less  time  than  we  have  em- 
ployed to  describe  it,  and  the  Visiting  Au- 
thors had  gone  home  to  breakfast.  There 
was  a sort  of  simultaneity  about  all  the 
occurrences  in  Altruria  that  struck  the 
Study  very  agreeably;  no  sooner  was  a 
good  thing  thought  of  than  it  was  done. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  prop- 
osition to  fire  the  pile  of  pirated  editions, 
in  oi*der  to  light  the  Visiting  Authors  on 
their  way  back  through  the  submarine 
pneumatic  tube. 

The  Creative  Authors  and  the  Critics 
embraced  in  the  genial  glow,  and  a Con- 
gressman, who  had  been  one  of  the  bitter- 
est opponents  of  international  copyright, 
arose  and  said  that  he  wished  to  signalize 
a change  of  heart  he  had  undergone,  by 
proposing  Perpetual  Copyright.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  see  why  a man  should  not 
have  as  lasting  property  in  something  he 
had  actually  created,  like  a book,  as  in 
something  he  had  simply  come  by  in  the 
way  of  trade,  perhaps  honestly,  perhaps 
dishonestly.  During  his  arguments,  which 
were  unanswerable,  the  Creative  Authors 
remained  modestly  silent, but  when  he  sat 
down,  the  Critics  burst  into  such  a roar 
of  applause  that  the  Study  awoke. 

Of  course  it  had  been  dreaming.  It 
w as  Christmas-time,  when  allegorical  vis- 
ions are  almost  unavoidable. 
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every  giving  or  deed  of  real  humanity  done 
while  he  was  living  would  have  entered  into 
his  character,  and  would  he  of  lasting  service 
to  him — that  is,  in  any  future  which  we  can 
conceive. 

Of  course  the  Drawer  is  not  confining  its 
remarks  to  what  are  called  Christinas  gifts — 
commercially  so  called — nor  would  it  under- 
take to  estimate  the  pleasure  there  is  in  either 
receiving  or  giving  these.  The  shrewd  man- 
ufacturers of  tlie  world  have  taken  notice  of 
the  periodic  generosity  of  the  race,  and  in- 
geniously produce  articles  to  serve  it,  that  is, 
to  anticipate  the  taste  and  to  thwart  all  in- 
dividuality or  spontaneity  in  it.  There  is,  in 
short,  what  is  called  a “ line  of  holiday  goods,’’ 
fitting,  it  may  he  supposed,  the  periodic  line 
of  charity.  When  a pei*son  receives  some  of 
these  things  in  the  blessed  season  of  such,  he 
is  apt  to  he  puzzled.  He  wants  to  know 
what  they  are  for,  what  he  is  to  do  with 
them.  If  there  are  no  “directions”  on  the 
articles,  his  gratitude  is  somewhat  tempered. 
He  has  seen  these  nondescripts  of  ingenuity 
and  expense  in  the  shop  windows,  but  he 
never  expected  to  come  into  personal  rela- 
tions to  them.  He  is  puzzled,  and  he  cannot 
escape  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  commerce 
has  put  its  profit-making  fingera  into  Christ- 
mas. Sudi  a lot  of  things  seem  to  be  manu- 
factured on  purpose  that  people  may  perform 
a duty  that  is  expected  of  them  in  the  holi- 
days. The  house  is  full  of  these  impossible 
things;  they  occupy  the  mantel-pieces,  they 
stand  about  on  the  tottering  little  tables,  they 
are  ingenious,  they  are  made  for  wants  yet 
undiscovered,  they  tarnish,  they  break,  they 
will  not  “ work,”  and  pretty  soon  they  look 
“ second-hand.”  Yet  there  must  be  more 
satisfaction  in  giving  these  articles  than  in 
receiving  them,  and  maybe  a spice  of  malice 
— not  that  of  course,  for  in  the  holidays  near- 
ly every  gift  expresses  at  least  kindly  remem- 
brance, but  if  you  give  them  you  do  not  have 
to  live  with  them.  But  consider  how  full  the 
world  is  of  holiday  goods — costly  goods  too — 
that  are  of  no  earthly  use,  and  are  not  even 
artistic,  and  how'  short  life  is,  and  how  many 
people  actually  need  books  and  other  indis- 
pensable articles,  and  how  starved  are  many 
tine  drawing-rooms,  not  for  holiday  goods,  but 
for  objects  of  beauty. 

Christmas  stands  for  much,  and  for  more 
and  more  in  a world  that  is  breaking  down 
its  barriers  of  race  and  religious  intolerance, 
and  one  of  its  chief  offices  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  teaching  of  men  the  pleasure  there 
is  in  getting  rid  of  some  of  their  possessions 
for  the  lienefit  of  others.  But  this  frittering 
aw’ay  a good  instinct  and  tendency  in  con- 
ventional giving  of  manufactures  made  to  suit 
an  artificial  condition  is  hardly  in  the  line  of 
developing  the  spirit  that  shares  the  last  crust 
or  gives  to  tlie  thirsty  companion  in  the  desert 
the  first  pull  at  the  canteen.  Of  course  Christ- 
mas feeling  is  the  life  of  trade  and  all  that, 
and  the  Drawer  will  be  the  last  to  discourage 


any  sort  of  giving,  for  one  can  scarcely  disen- 
cumber himself  of  anything  in  his  passage 
through  this  world  and  not  be  benefited ; but 
the  hint  may  not  be  thrown  away  that  one 
will  personally  get  more  satisfaction  out  of 
his  periodic  or  continual  benevolence  if  he 
gives  during  his  life  the  things  which  he 
wants  and  other  people  need,  and  reserves  for 
a fine  show  in  his  will  a collected  but  not  se- 
lected mass  of  holiday  goods. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


UNSELFISHNESS. 

Tis  true,  nor  can  a man  of  us  gainsay 
That  better  ’tis  to  give  than  to  receive; 

And  as  I look  about  me  on  this  day 
What  vast  unselfishness  do  1 perceive! 

Just  look  at  roe.  Pm  not  a species  rare — 
Quite  like  roost  other  men  I seem  to  be. 
Who  makes  the  nation’s  gifts  I do  not  care, 
As  long  as  those  same  gifts  are  sent  to  rnc. 

Henry  Herbert  Harknbss. 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  TUB  MISTLETOE. 

It  is  related  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  it  was 
her  delight  to  tantalize  her  courtiers  during 
the  Christmas  season  by  donning  an  unusual- 
ly stiff  and  wide  ruff,  and  standing  under  the 
mistletoe.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions 
that,  Bacon  having  remarked  that  it  was  a 
pretty  ruff  on  the  Queen,  Shakespeare  replied 
that  it  was  “ also  pretty  rough  on  the  court.” 

hook's  great  “mot.” 

“ I have  discovered,”  said  Hook  one  day  to 
a policeman  on  Fleet  Street — “I  have  discov- 
ered one  thing  tliat  no  miser  will  keep.” 

“What  is  thatf”  asked  the  bobby. 

“ Christmas,”  replied  Hook. 

The  policeman  wrote  this  jest  out,  and  man- 
aged to  sell  it  before  Hook  had  time  to  offer  it 
elsewhere.  It  was  this  that  led  Hook  to  give 
np  cracking  jokes  with  the  guardians  of  the 
peace. 

lamb's  gift  to  the  burglar. 

Lamb  was  awakened  early  one  Christma.s 
morning  by  a noise  in  his  kitchen,  and  on  go- 
ing down  to  that  apartment,  found  a burglar 
doing  his  spoons  up  in  a bundle. 

“ Why  d-do  you  s-s-st-t-teal  ?”  he  asked. 

“Because  I am  starving,”  returned  the  house- 
breaker, sullenly. 

“ Are  y-y  on  re-re-re-really  ver-very  h-h-bung- 
hung-gug-gerj'-hungry  T”  asked  Lamb. 

“Very,”  replied  the  burglar,  turning  away. 

“ Pup-pnp-poor  fnf- fuf- fellow !”  said  the  es- 
sayist. “ H-here’s  a l-l-leg  of  L-L-Lamb  tor 
y-yoii.” 

And  so  saying,  with  a dexterous  movement 
of  Ills  right  leg  he  ejected  the  marauder  into 
the  street,  and  locking  the  door  securely,  went 
hack  to  hed.  Tlie  burglar  confessed  after- 
ward that  he  didn’t  see  the  joke  for  six  weeks. 

Carlyle  Smith. 
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A BOOMOPOLIS  WEDDING. 

Thebe  was  joy  in  Boomopolis.  That  thriv- 
ing city  of  a yearns  growth  had  experienced 
all  the  delights  of  life  but  one.  Progressive 
shooting  bees  there  hj^d  been  ; donkey  parties 
in  the  temporary  canvas  residences  of  the 
fashionable  boomers  had  been  held,  and  suc- 
cessfully ; there  had  been  four  military  funer- 
als and  two  divorces — but  no  weddings.  And 
now  on  Christmas  Day  came  the  glad  tidings 
that  Miss  Penelope  Hicks,  the  principal  of  the 
Boomopolis  Academy  of  Learning,  had  plight- 
ed her  troth  to  Coyote  Bill,  n6  Wilkins,  for- 
merly of  the  Cherokee  Strip. 

It  was  a great  relief  to  every  one,  including 
the  happy  man,  when  Miss  Hicks  gave  Mr. 
Wilkins  the  measure  of  the  third  finger  of  her 
left  hand,  and  named  January  Ist  as  the  happy 
day,  the  lady  being  opposed  to  long  engage- 
ments, particularly  in  a country  where  no  man 
kuoweth  when  an  error  of  judgment  on  his 
part  may  enable  the  other  man  to  shoot 
first. 

The  reason  for  the  town’s  relief  over  the 
announcement  of  the  approaching  nuptials 
was  this:  Miss  Hicks  had  been  the  undisputed 
belle  of  Boomopolis  ever  since  her  arrival  in 
that  Eden  of  sand  and  corner  lots.  She  had 
been  for  some  time  the  most  cherished  object 
of  the  affections  of  six  gentlemanly  cow-boys 
simultaneously,  and  Boomopolis  was  anxious. 
There  were  fears  that  the  half-dozen  suitors 
might  resolve  themselves  into  executive  ses- 
sion and  diminish  the  population  of  Boomop- 
olis by  at  least  five  of  her  leading  citizens, 
which  operation  would  result  in  a considera- 
ble loss  of  prestige  for  the  town,  particularly 
in  a census  year.  But,  happily  for  all  con- 
cerned, Miss  Hicks  was  a woman  of  much  tact, 
and  ready  for  any  emergency.  She  had  been 
proi)osed  to  by  each  of  her  several  admirers, 
and  for  some  wholly  feminine  reason  had 
given  each  much  reason  to  hope.  She  did  not 
realize  the  situation  until  a few  days  before 
Christmas,  when  a bullet  whistling  through 
her  parlor  window  and  grazing  the  hat  of  the 
admirer  who  was  at  that  moment  calling  upon 
her  showed  plainly  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  quickly. 

To  realize  with  Penelope  was  to  act,  and 
the  next  evening  the  six  heart-stricken  cow- 
boys were  gathered  together  in  her  parlor,  in 
response  to  her  invitation,  upon  which  she 
bad  written  K.S.V.  P.,  and  in  accordance  with 
’which  they  were  one  and  all  unarmed,  R.  S. 
V.  P.  in  Boomopolis  being  the  abbreviated 
form  of  Uendez-voHH  natts  pinioU. 

After  all  bad  partaken  of  a light  supper  of 
sandwiches  and  sarsaparilla,  Miss  Hicks,  in  a 
short  address,  informed  her  guests  that  she 
loved  them  all  dearly,  not  to  say  passionately, 
and  had  no  doubt  ^Yhatsoever  that  if  given 
time  she  would  marry  them  all,  life  being  tleet- 
ing.  and  in  that  section  x>articularly  uncer- 
tain for  iikcn;  that,  as  a patriotic  citizen  of 
Boomopolis,  however,  she  w' an  ted  the  question 


of  priority  settled  amicably,  and  without  un- 
due loss  of  population,  and  she  added  that,  as 
Christmas  was  approaching,  she  could  think 
of  no  better  means  of  settling  tlic  difficulty 
than  that  of  giving  a Christmas  tree  to  lier 
admirers,  placing  upon  that  tree  six  packages, 
all  of  a size,  and  one  for  each.  In  one  pack- 
age she  w ould  place,  she  said,  a pair  of  silver- 
plated  Mexican  spurs;  in  another  would  he 
the  best  bridle  to  be  found  on  that  side  of  the 
Mississippi ; in  a third  would  he  a lasso  that 
would  make  its  possessor  the  envy  of  the  Ter- 
ritory; the  fourth  would  contain  a nickel- 
plated  six-shooter,  self-cocking,  with  an  ivory 
handle;  in  the  fifth  would  he  found  an  or- 
der for  the  finest  saddle  in  the  universe;  and 
in  the  sixth  w'ould  he  a photograph  of  her- 
self, with  which  would  go  a life  lease  of  her 
heart  and  hand.  The  would-be  husbands 
could  select  each  his  own  package,  precedence 
being  decided  by  numbers  drawn  from  a bat. 

The  proposition  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm. The  six  gentlemanly  cow'-boys  vowed 
eternal  friendship  for  each  other,  and  swore 
that  whoever  should  prove  to  be  the  lucky  man, 
the  others  would  nsli  for  him  at  the  ceremony. 

And  80  it  was  settled.  The  tree  was  hail, 
the  packages  were  distributed,  and  to  Coyote 
Bill  fell  the  prize  of  the  hand,  heart,  and  pho- 
tograph of  Miss  Penelope  Hicks. 

Tlie  week  between  Christmas  and  New- 
Year’s  passed  rapidly  aw'ay,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  January’  1st  the  youth,  beauty,  and  fash- 
ion of  Boomopolis  assembled  in  the  little  port- 
able cathedral  on  West  End  Avenue  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony.  As  the  melodeon  pealed 
forth  an  adaptation  of  Mendelssohn’s  Wed- 
ding March,  rendered  by  the  leader  of  the 
Boomopolis  brass  band,  the  bride,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  the  Mayor,  walked  up  the  middle 
and  only  aisle  of  the  edifice  to  the  altar, 
where  stood  Coyote  Bill  and  his  best  man, 
Nevada  Pete.  As  the  bride  mounted  the 
platform  the  groom  stepped  forw  arc!  to  meet 
her,  hilt  started  hack  suddenly  as  he  heard 
an  ominous  click  in  the  coat  pocket  of  Nevada 
Pete.  Then  Nevada  Pete  advanced  and  ofter- 
ed  his  hand  to  the  bride.  She,  astonished  at 
this  soniewdiat  remarkable  proceeding,  with- 
drew^ her  extended  hand,  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  the  apparently  presumptuous  Pete. 

“ It’s  all  right,  Miss  Hicks,”  said  he.  Coyote 
Bill  will  explain.” 

‘^Yes,  Penelope,”  said  Bill,  “it’s  all  right. 
That  six-shooter  you  gave  Pete  was  such  a 
pretty  gnu  I couldn’t  resist  when  Pete  offered 
to  sw  ap.” 

The  bride  blushed.  Coyote  Bill  ’withdrew 
to  the  best  man’s  place,  and  Nevada  Pete  once 
more  oftered  his  band  to  Miss  Penelope  Hicks. 

“All  right,”  said  she,  taking  the  proffered 
hand.  “ I’m  satisfied.  Let  her  go,  Mr.  Par- 
son .” 

And  the  marriage  w^as  solemnized  amid 
general  rejoicing. 

John  KENuarcK  Banos. 
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RECIPKOCITY 

Thi  ChriAtmuJi  MM^nlng  itf  d COfH^^^Uidon  Servant- Qifl. 

0)i>  look  At  pof*celuin  pitcher  I 
Ohy  look  at  ihis^  bright  chAtclAinel 
Tifc  piiimher  through  mo  hrt»  ^ro'vn  Richer; 
Tlte  Coal  licftler  nlj^o,  ’tis  plaipv  a - . 

Oh  my,  but  I have  a position 

Thai  fibs  me  wUb  joy  through  and  through  1 
Because,  while  1 work  ou  comnussiorty 
f work  upon  stihiry  too.  v 

ril  IcrttM?  the  fresh  meat  on  the  tul>Sf 
That  it  limy  spoil,,  and  make  The  hutebet  (hiuGe 
With  rapture,  and  till  iiiorn  1*11  burn  eueh  light 
To  waste  the  oil  ut  whiolt  they  never  glance. 
1M1  full  dow’ii  stairs/  my  rttpid  flight 

Shatter  a tray  of  chiu.i  hough  t in  Fra  nee, — 
And  let  tlh^-e  pUunly  m* 

What  A vviinn  friend  ihev' have  in  Madge  McOce 

And  they’ll  nunembor  TOC  when  next  the  year: 


1 gave  my  poor  re  I a lions  coffee,  tea; 

And  ofien  ou  a saminer  afternoon 
I ice  to  make  the  ice-inun  glad ; 

And  ou  this  h^ppy  day  »ny  heart's  not  sad. 

For  here  the  seal  skin  sawtuc  behold, 

The  griK'ef'^  recognition 
(>f  all  luy  services  mitohi 
To  streagthen  His  position. 

The  ice-nuiTi,  mnister  and  grim, 

WHhni  my  dfetiui  reposes. 

Hf  knows  that  T ItKiked  out  for  him 
Throughout  the  tifiie  of  roses. 

When  vbisjliug  whiter  rcddcne<l  Oar  and  nose, 

1 stopped  the  tire  and  made  the  kitchen  coh 
And  srKm  the  leaden  pipes?  all  stiffly  fro^e; 

And  on  the  princely  plumber  sho werod  gold. 
I wasted  coaH  and  that  is,  I suppose. 

Why  I have  gut  the  e«7ahmriu  in  my  hold. 

I see  the  preaeht,s  in  luy  virion  glow; 
To-raorrow  for  ihc  Safe  Beporit  Co. ! 


/Original  . / 
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THE  KING  MAKER  AND  THE  JESTER. 

Mr.  Bunkertox  is  a moderately  well-edu- 
cated person  only.  He  knows  quite  enough 
to  be  sensitive  on  the  point  of  'what  he  does 
not  know,  and  is  prone  to  resent  anything 
which  seems  to  him  like  a reflection  upon  his 
ignorance.  In  the  small  Hudson  River  town 
in  which  he  lives  he  is  a magnate,  and  his  in- 
fluence is  eagerly  sought  always  by  candidates 
for  oflSce.  Occiwionally  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  patronize  those  who  do  not  care  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  influence,  and  to  this  fact  is 
attributable  one  of  his  recent  diseomiiturcs. 

Stick  by  me,  my  boy,”  said  he  recently  to 
a young  journalist,  who  takes  an  inbumau  de- 
light in  baiting  the  magnate — “stick  by  me, 
and  ril  make  you  Mayor  of  this  town.” 

“All  right,  Warwick,”  returned  the  jocose 
young  person,  who  thou  added:  “By-the-way, 
Bunkerton,do  you  know'  who  Warwick  was?” 

Bunkerton  immediately  took  ofleuce.  He 
colored  a deep  red,  and  then, with  a triumphant 
wave  of  his  hand,  which  he  felt  certain  must 
crush  his  tormentor,  he  said  : “ Yes,  I do  know 
who  Warw'ick  was  [impresBively'].  ‘ A fellow  of 
infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  faucy.^” 

“ Very  good,  Bunkerton ; but,  ah ! you  mean 
Yorick,  don^t  you  ?” 

Again  Bunkerton  blushed.  This  time  wdth 
confusion.  “ I guess  I do,”  he  said. 


THE  WEARING  OP  THE  GREEN. 

The  wit  of  the  Colt  is  proverbial.  A party 
of  gentlemen  were  gathered  about  a dinner 
table  one  evening  recently,  discussing  current 
events  generally,  and  incidentally  the  good 
things  mine  host  had  served  up  to  them  that 
evening. 

“ I wonder  what  it  is,”  said  one  of  the  gath- 
ering, “that  gives  to  this  creme  dt  menthe  its 
delightful  flavor  t” 

“ Oi  think,  me  good  sir,”  said  the  Irish  m(?m- 
ber  of  the  party — “oi  think  it  niusht  be  th^ 
color.” 


HE  NEVER  BAWLED. 

There  is  a touch  of  pathos  in  the  story — 
not,  perhaps,  an  entirely  new  one — of  the  old 
ladj'  who  was  so  severely  injured  in  a railroad 
accident  that  it  wim  for  some  time  feared  that 
she  was  dead.  Reviving  suddenly,  her  over- 
joyed husband  said : 

“ Why,  Mandy,  we  thought  you  was  dead. 
Yea,  w'e’did,  for  sure  I” 

The  old  lady  glanced  at  her  husband’s  dry 
eyes,  and  then  sinking  back  to  the  ground, 
said,  with  a pathetic  little  <juaver  in  her  fee- 
ble voice:  ‘’And  you  never  bawled  a l)it,  Is- 
rael— not  a whimj)er.  Couldn’t  you  have 
bawled  a little  bit,  Israel  ?”  Wiiereupon  Israel 
actually  began  to  “bawl,”  when  the  old  lady 
checked  him  with  a little  wave  of  her  hainl, 
and  said,  tearfully  and  sorrowfully:  “ICs  too 
late  now,  Israel ; if  I’d  reely  ben  dead,  an’  you’d 
bawled,  it’d  done  me  some  good.”  J.  L.  II. 


A clever  RETORT. 

There  are  some  people  who  delight  in  turn- 
ing serious  discussions  into  channels  of  super- 
ficiality and  general  flippancy  by  inopportune 
questions,  to  which,  to  their  dull  comprehen- 
sion, there  is  no  answer.  A case  of  this  sort 
brought  out  an  unusually  witty  retort  at  one 
of  New  York’s  dinner  tables  last  winter,  when 
American  humor  was  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 

A follower  of  the  profession  of  jesting,  hav- 
ing taken  occasion  to  speak  of  the  vein  of  hu- 
mor, was  asked  by  his  flippant  ris-A-rts, 

“ In  what  part  of  the  body  does  the  vein  of 
humor  lie  T” 

Without  a moment’s  hesitation,  he  replied, 
“It  starts  from  the  funny-bone,  skirts  the  hu- 
merus, and  discharges  in  the  jest.” 


TO  A WITTY  WRITER. 

[December  25/A.) 

My  wish  would  be  to  send  you — if  I could — 
As  token  of  the  smiles  your  writings  win, 
A cask  of  spirits,  if  but  half  as  good 
As  those  you’ve  put  me  in.  s.  D.  8.,  Jun 


A BIT  OP  UNWRITTEN  HISTORY. 

The  rain  poured  down  and  the  mountains 
were  bidden  in  the  clouds,  but  we  were  lost  to 
the  present  world,  as  Bruce  Piper,  a New  Hamp- 
shire veteran,  told  us  stories  of  his  army  life 
“ along  in  the  sixties.” 

“ Wo  were  at  Nicholasville,  Kentucky,  in  the 
early  spring,  when  the  mud  was  hub-deep,” 
ran  one  good  narrative,  “ when  tlie  colonel 
ordered  six  of  us  to  accompany  him  to  a neigh- 
boring town  to  catch  some  bounty -jumpers. 
For  several  himrs  we  went  pouudiug  through 
the  mud  uutil  a hotel  wae  reached. 

“ * We’ll  stay  here  to-night,’  said  the  colonel. 
'Any  supper  for  usf’  he  asked  the  boiiiface. 

“ ‘Not  a thiug  in  the  house,’  answered  that 
gentleman 

“‘Well,  boys,’  replied  the  colonel,  ‘you'll 
have  to  find  the  best  you  can.’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps,’  broke  iti  the  hotel -keeper,  as  we 
jirepared  to  inspect  his  pantry,  ‘ ptuhaps  I can 
iiiul  fiomethinff.^  And  he  did  get  a very  good 
meal  for  us,  and  wc  got  for  ourselves  a good 
supply  of  whiskey,  aud  that  night  was  a rouser ! 
Early  next  morning  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 
To  tell  the  truth,  we  were  ratlicr  dizzy,  but 
uevertludesM  got  ourselves  together  as  best  we 
could.  The  eolonel’s  horse  was  brought  around, 
aud  he  was  about  to  mount,  when  he  looked  at 
the  saddle.  It  wa;:i  put  on  wrong  end  fore- 
most, the  pommel  toward  the  tail  of  the  animal. 

‘“Say,  Jim,  look  here,’ said  the  colonel  to 
the  man  who  liad  put  it  on ; ‘ liow’s  this  ? Look 
at  that  saddle  I’ 

“Jim’s  vision  was  very  misty,  but  be  finally 
saw  that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  then 
the  exact  state  of  things  dawned  on  him. 

“ ^ Yes,  colonel,  yes,’  muttered  Jim,  ‘ I see — 
but — hie — how  in  thunder  did  I know  which 
way  you  was  going  U ” 
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THE  OUTLOOK  IX  SOUTHERX  CALIFORXIA. 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


From  the  northern  limit  of  California 
to  the  sonthern  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance as  from  Portsmouth.  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Of 
these  two  coast  lines,  covering  nearly 
ten  degrees  of  latitude,  or  over  seven 
hundred  miles,  the  Atlantic  has  greater 
extremes  of  climate  and  greater  monthly 
variations,  and  the  Pacific  greater  variety 
of  productions.  The  State  of  California 
is,  however,  so  mountainous,  cut  by  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  ranges,  that  any 
reasonable  person  can  find  in  it  a tem- 
perature to  suit  him  the  year  through. 
But  it  does  not  need  to  be  explained  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  hit  upon  any  gen- 
eral characteristic  that  would  apply  to 
the  stretch  of  the  Atlantic  coast  named, 
as  a guide  to  a settler  looking  for  a lioine: 
the  description  of  Massachusetts  would 
be  wholly  misleading  for  South  Carolina. 
It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  any  com- 
prehensive statement  about  the  long  line 
of  the  California  coast. 

It  is  possible,  however,  limiting  the  in- 
quiry to  the  southern  third  of  the  State — 
an  area  of  about  fifty -eight  thousand 
square  miles,  as  large  as  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhotle  Island — to  answer  fairly  some 
of  the  questions  oftenest  asked  al)()ut  it. 
These  relate  to  the  price  of  land,  its  y}ro- 
ductiveness,  the  kind  of  ])roducts  most 
profitable,  the  sort  of  labor  required,  and 
its  desirability  as  a place  of  residence  for 
the  laborer,  for  the  farmer  or  horticul- 
turist of  small  means,  and  for  the  man 
with  considerable  ca])ital.  Questions  on 
these  subjects  cannot  be  answered  cate- 

i>rically,  but  I hope  to  be  able,  by  setting 
)wn  my  own  observations  and  using 
ustworthy  reports,  to  give  others  the 
aterial  on  which  to  exercise  their  judg* 
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ment.  In  the  first  place,  I think  it  de- 
monstrable that  a person  would  profit- 
ably exchange  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  farming  land  east  of  the  one- 
hundredth  parallel  for  ten  acres,  with  a 
water  right,  in  southern  California. 

In  making  this  estimate  I do  not  con- 
sider the  question  of  health  or  merely 
the  agreeability  of  the  climate,  but  the 
conditions  of  labor,  the  ease  with  which 
one  could  support  a family,  and  the  prof- 
its over  and  above  a fair  living.  It  has 
been  customary  in  reckoning  the  value 
of  land  there  to  look  merely  to  the  profit 
of  it  beyond  its  support  of  a family,  for- 
getting that  agriculture  and  horticulture 
the  world  over,  like  almost  all  other  kinds 
of  business,  usually  do  little  more  tHhii 
procure  a comfortable  living,  with  inci- 
dental education,  to  those  who  engage  in 
them.  That  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  southern  California  will  become 
rich  by  the  culture  of  the  orange  and  the 
vine  is  an  illusion;  but  it  is  not  an  illusion 
that  twenty  times  its  present  population 
can  live  there  in  comfort,  in  what  might 
be  called  luxury  elsewhere,  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  all  far  removed  from 
poverty  and  much  above  the  condition  of 
the  majority  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie  for- 
eign wune  and  fruit  producing  countries. 
This  result  is  assured  by  the  extraordinary 
productiveness  of  the  land,  uninterrupted 
the  year  through,  and  by  the  amazing  ex- 
tension of  the  inarketin  the  United  States 
for  products  that  can  be  now  here  else  pro- 
duced wuth  such  certainty  and  ])rofusion 
as  in  California.  That  State  is  only  just 
learning  how'  to  supply  a demand  which  is 
daily  increasing,  but  it  already  begins  to 
command  the  market  in  certain  fruits. 
This  command  of  the  market  in  the  fu- 
ture w411  depend  upon  itself,  that  is,  w^heth- 
Brothers.  All  rights  reserved. 
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dued  by  individual  exertion.  Consequent- 
ly land  and  water  companies  were  or- 
ganized. They  bought  large  tracts  of  un- 
improved land,  built  dams  in  the  moun- 
tain cafions,  sunk  wells,  drew  water  from 
the  rivers,  made  reservoii*s,  laid  pipes, 
carried  ditches  and  conduits  across  the 
country,  and  then  sold  the  land  with  the 
inseparable  water  right  in  small  parcels. 
Thus  the  region  became  subdivided  among 
small  holders,  each  independent,  but  all 
mutually  dependent  as  to  water,  which  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  existence.  It  is  only 
a few  years  since  there  was  a forlorn  and 
struggling  colony  a few  miles  east  of  Los 
Angeles  known  as  the  Indiana  settlement. 
It  had  scant  water,  no  railway  communi- 
cation, and  everything  to  learn  about  hor- 
ticulture. That  spot  is  now  the  famous 
Pasadena. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  Santa  Ana 
and  San  Gabriel  valleys  will  be  done  else- 
where in  the  State.  There  are  places  in 
Kern  County,  north  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
where  the  land  produces  grain  and  alfalfa 
without  irrigation,  where  farms  can  be 
bought  at  from  five  to  ten  dollars  an 
acre — land  that  will  undoubtedly  increase 
in  value  with  settlement  and  also  by  irri- 
gation. The  gi'eat  county  of  San  Diego  is 
practically  undeveloped,  and  contains  an 
immense  area,  in  scattered  mesas  and  val- 
leys, of  land  which  will  produce  apples, 
grain,  and  grass  without  irrigation,  and 
which  the  settler  can  get  at  moderate 
prices.  Nay,  more,  any  one  with  a little 
ready  money,  who  goes  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia expecting  to  establish  himself  and 
willing  to  work,  will  be  welcomed  and 
aided,  and  be  pretty  certain  to  find  some 
place  where  he  can  steadily  improve  his 
condition.  But  the  regions  about  which 
one  hears  most,  which  are  ali’eady  fruit 
gardens  and  well  sprinkled  with  rose-clad 
homes,  command  prices  per  acre  which 
seem  exti'avagant.  Land,  however,  like 
a mine,  gets  its  value  from  what  it  will 
produce;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while 
the  subsidence  of  the  “boonr’  knocked 
the  value  out  of  twenty -feet  city  lots 
staked  out  in  the  wilderness,  and  out  of 
insanely  inflated  city  property,  the  land 
upon  which  crops  are  raised  has  steadily 
appreciated  in  value. 

So  many  conditions  enter  into  the 
price  of  land  that  it  is  impossible  to 
name  an  average  for  the  arable 

land  of  the  southern  counties,  but  I have 
beard  good  judges  place  it  at  $100  an 


acre.  The  lands  with  water  are  very 
much  alike  in  their  producing  power, 
but  some,  for  climatic  reasons,  ai*e  better 
adapted  to  citrus  fruits,  others  to  the 
raisin  grape,  and  others  to  deciduous 
fruits.  The  value  is  also  affected  by 
railway  facilities,  contiguity  to  the  local 
commercial  centre,  and  also  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  settlement,  that  is,  by  its 
morality,  public  spirit,  and  facilities  for 
education.  Every  town  and  settlement 
thinks  it  has  special  advantages  as  to  im- 
proved irrigation,  equability  of  tempera- 
ture, adaptation  to  this  or  that  product, 
attractions  for  invalids,  tempered  ocean 
breezes,  protection  from  “ northers,” 
schools,  and  varied  industries.  These 
things  are  so  much  matter  of  personal 
choice  that  each  settler  will  do  well  to 
examine  widely  for  himself,  and  not  buy 
until  he  is  suited. 

Some  figures,  which  may  be  depended 
on,  of  actual  sales  and  of  annual  yields, 
may  be  of  service.  They  are  of  the  dis- 
trict east  of  Pasadena  and  Pomona,  but 
fairly  represent  the  whole  region  down 
to  Los  Angeles.  The  selling  price  of 
raisin  grape  land  unimproved  but  with 
water  at  Riverside  is  $250  to  $300  per  acre  ; 
at  South  Riverside,  $150  to  $200;  in  the 
highland  district  of  San  Bernardino,  and 
at  Redlands  (which  is  a new  settlement 
east  of  the  city  of  San  Bernardino),  $200 
to  $250  i)er  acre.  At  Banning  and  at 
Hesperia,  which  lie  north  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino range,  $125  to  $150  per  acre  are 
the  prices  asked.  Distance  from  the  com- 
mercial centre  accounts  for  the  difference 
in  price  in  the  towns  named.  The  crop 
varies  with  the  care  and  skill  of  the  cul- 
tivator, but  a fair  average  from  the  vines 
at  two  years  is  two  tons  per  aci*e;  three 
years,  three  tons;  four  yeai’S,  five  tons; 
five  years,  seven  tons.  The  price  varies 
with  tlie  season,  and  also  whether  its  sale 
is  ux>on  the  vines,  or  after  picking,  drying, 
and  sweating,  or  tlie  ])acked  product.  On 
the  vines  $20  per  ton  is  a fair  average  price. 

In  exceptional  ca.ses  vineyards  at  River- 
side have  produced  four  tons  per  acre  in 
twenty  months  from  the  setting  of  the 
cuttings,  and  six-year-old  vines  have  pro- 
duced tliirteeii  and  a half  tons  per  acre. 

If  the  grower  has  a crop  of,  say,  2000 
X^acked  boxes  of  raisins  of  twenty  pounds 
each  box,  it  will  pay  him  to  pack  his  own 
crop  and  establish  a “brand'’  for  it.  In 
1889  three  adjoining  vineyards  in  River- 
side, producing  about  the  same  average 
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crops,  were  sold  as  follows:  the  first  vine- 
yard, at  $17  50  per  ton  on  the  vines,  yield- 
ed $150  per  acre ; the  second,  at  six  cents 
a pound  in  the  sweat  boxes,  yielded  $276 
per  acre;  the  third,  at  $1  80  per  box  pack- 
ed, yielded  $414  per  acre. 

Land  adapted  to  the  deciduous  fruits, 
such  as  apricots  and  peaches,  is  w^orth  as 
much  as  raisin  land,  and  some  years  pays 
better.  The  pear  and  the  apple  need 
greater  elevation,  and  are  of  better  qual- 
ity when  grown  on  high  ground  than  in 
the  valleys.  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  mountain  regions  of  San  Diego 
County  are  specially  adapted  to  the  apple. 

Good  orange  land  unimproved  but 
with  water  is  worth  from  $300  to  $500  an 
acre.  If  we  add  to  this  price  the  cost  of 
budded  trees,  the  care  of  them  for  four 
years,  and  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  four  yeai*s,  the  cost  of  a good 
grove  will  be  about  $1000  an  acre.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  profit  of  an 
orange  grove  depends  upon  care,  skill, 
and  business  ability.  The  kind  of  orange 
grown  with  i*eference  to  the  demand,  the 
judgment  about  more  or  less  irrigation  as 
affecting  the  quality,  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  the  arrangements  for  mar- 
keting are  all  elements  in  the  problem. 
There  are  young  groves  at  Riverside,  five 
years  old,  that  are  paying  ten  per  cent, 
net  upon  from  $3000  to  $5000  an  acre; 
while  there  are  older  groves  which,  at  the 
prices  for  fruit  in  the  spring  of  1890 — 
$1  60  per  box  for  seedlings  and  $3  per  box 
for  navels  delivered  at  the  packing-houses 
— paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  net  on 
$7500  per  acre. 

In  all  these  estimates  water  must  be 
reckoned  as  a prime  factor.  Wl)at,  then, 
is  water  worth  per  inch,  generally,  in  all 
this  fruit  region  from  Redlands  to  Los 
Angeles?  It  is  worth  ju.st  the  amount  it 
will  add  to  the  commerc^ial  value  of  land 
irrigated  by  it,  and  that  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  from  $500  to  $1000  an  inch 
of  continuous  flow.  Take  an  illustra- 
tion. A piece  of  land  at  Riverside  below* 
the  flow  of  water  w’as  wrortli  $300  an  acre. 
Contiguous  to  it  was  another  piece  not  irri- 
gated wdiich  would  not  sell  for  $50  an  acre. 
By  bringing  water  to  it,  it  would  quickly 
sell  for  $300,  thus  adding  $250  Uy  its  value. 
As  the  estimate  at  Riverside  is  that  one 
inch  of  water  will  irrigate  five  acres  of 
fruit  land,  five  times  $250  w^ould  be  $1250 
per  inch,  at  wliich  price  w'ater  for  irriga- 
tion has  actually  been  sold  at  Riverside. 


The  standard  of  measurement  of  water 
in  southern  California  is  the  miner’s  inch 
under  four  inches  pressure,  or  tlie  amount 
that  will  flow  through  an  inch -square 
opening  under  a pressure  of  four  inches 
measured  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  conduit  to  the  centre  of  the  open- 
ing through  which  it  flows.  This  is  nine 
gallons  a minute,  or,  as  it  is  figured,  1728 
cubic  feet  or  12,960  gallons  in  tw^enty- 
four  hours,  and  ^ of  a cubic  foot  a sec- 
ond. This  flow  would  cover  ten  acres 
about  eighteen  inches  deep  in  a year;  that 
is,  it  would  give  the  land  the  equivalent  of 
eighteen  inches  of  rain,  distributed  exact- 
ly when  and  where  it  w^as  needed,  none 
being  wasted,  and  more  serviceable  than 
fifty  inches  of  rainfall  as  it  generally 
comes.  This,  with  the  natural  rainfall, 
is  sufficient  for  citrus  fruits  and  for  corn 
and  alfalfa,  in  soil  not  too  sandy,  and  it 
is  too  much  for  grapes  and  all  deciduous 
fruits. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  prob- 
lem of  irrigation  in  order  to  comprehend 
southern  California,  the  exceptional  value 
of  its  arable  land,  the  certainty  and  great 
variety  of  its  products,  and  the  part  it  is 
to  play  in  our  markets.  There  are  three 
factors  in  the  expectation  of  a crop,  soil, 
sunshine,  and  water.  In  a region  where 
we  can  assume  the  first  two  to  be  con- 
stant, the  only  uncertainty  is  water. 
Southern  California  is  practically  without 
rain  from  May  to  December.  Upon  this 
fact  rests  the  immense  value  of  its  soil, 
and  the  certainty  that  it  can  supply  the 
rest  of  the  Union  witli  a great  variety  of 
products.  This  certainty  must  be  pur- 
chased by  a previous  investment  of  mon- 
ey. Water  is  every  w liere  to  be  had  for 
money,  in  sonie  localities  by  surface  wells, 
in  others  by  artesian  wells,  in  others  from 
such  streams  as  the  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Santa  Ana,  and  from  reservoir's  secured 
by  dams  in  the  heart  of  the  high  moun- 
tains. It  is  possible  to  compute  the  cost 
of  any  one  of  the  systems  of  irrigation,  to 
determine  whether  it  will  pay  by  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  land  it  will  irrigate. 
The  cost  of  pi’ocuring  water  varies  great- 
ly with  the  situation,  and  it  is  conceiva- 
ble that  money  can  be  lost  in  such  an  in- 
vestment, but  I have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
irrigation  that  has  not  been  more  or  less 
successful. 

Farming  and  fruit-raising  are  u.sually 
games  of  hazard.  Good  crops  and  poor 
crops  depend  upon  enough  rain  and  not 
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too  much  at  just  the  i*igbt  times.  A wlieat 
tiekl  wiMcIi  lias  a giHXl  start  ivitli  moder- 
ate rain  may  later  wittier  in  a droiig'ht,  or 
be  ruined  by  too  much  water  at  itie  time 
of  maturity.  And.  as'oitiin^  all  serious 
reverses  from  either  tlryness  or  wet.  every 
farmer  knows  that  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  product  Avould  be  immens^dy 
improved  if  the  g'rowiiisr  stalks  and  roots 
couhl  have  water  when  and  only  when 
they  need  it.  The  ilitrenuiee  would  be 
U'Uvcen  say  twenty  and  roriv  budiels  of 
l^rain  or  roots  to  the  ju're,  and  that  means 
ihc  ditfe retire  lietween  profit  and  loss. 
There  is  probably  not  a crop  of  any  kind 
proven  in  the  j^reat  West  that  Avon  Id  not 
he  immensely  benebted  if  it  could  be  irri- 
gated once  or  twice  a year;  and  p^bably 
atiy  where  that  water  is  attainable  tlie  cost 
of  irrie:atixm  would  Ik?  abundantly  paid  in 
the  yield  from  year  to  year.  Farmint^  in 
the  West  with  even  a little  irrisration 
ivould  not  be  the  game  «if  hazard  that  it 
is.  And  it  may  further  be  a.ssuined  that 
there  is  not  a veg'elahle  patch  or  a fruit 
ort!hai*d  Eiist  or  VVf^st  that  would  not 
yield  bt>ttcr  quality  and  more  abundantly 
with  irrigation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Any  farmer  who 
attempts  m raise  gras.s  and  potatoes  and 
strawberries  on  contigiious  lields.  subject 
to  the  same  chance  of  drought  or  rainfalh 


has  a vivid  sense  of  his  difficulties.  The 
potatWrS  are  spoiJtHl  by  llie  water  tliat 
helps  llie  grass,  and  theVoquetti.sh 
herry  w ill  not  thrive  on  the  I’eginien  that 
suits  the  grosser  crop.s.  In  California, 
wliioh  by  its  climate  and  .soil  gix'es  a great- 
er variety  of  products  than  any  other  re- 
gion in  tlie  Ihiion^  the,  supply  of  water  is 
lidju.sted  to  the  needs  of  each  ♦‘rop,  ev'en 
on  contiguous  fields.  No  two  products 
neod  the  same  amount  of  xvaler.  or  need 
it  at  the  same  time.  Thy  orangi*  Jieeds 
more  iluin  the  grape^  tlie  alfalfa  more 
than  tlie  orangey  the  peacli  and  apricot 
less  than  the  orange;  the  olive,  the  Mg. 
the  ulmond,  the  English  Wivlimt,  denutnd 
cucli  a ditff?i'ent  sup^dy.  Depending  en 
tirely  on  irrigaiion  six  months  nf  the 
year,  the*  farmer  in  southern  ( 'alifornia  i.s 
practically  certain  of  his  crop  year  after 
year;  and  if  all  Ins  plants  and  trees  are  in 
a liealthful  condition,  as  lliey will  be  if  he 
is  m»t  Uk3  idle  to  cultivate  as  well  os  irri- 
gate, his  yield  will  1m?  about  double  what  it 
Avouldlie  w’ithout  syslemutic  irrigation.  It 
is  this  practical  control  of  the  water  the 
year  round,  in  a cl i mate  where  sunslline 
is  the  rule,  that  make.s  the  prodtictivenc.s.s 
of  Otlifor.uia  so  large  as  to  be  uicoiupre- 
heusibie  to  KaKtern  people.  Even  tlie 
tiws  ai*c  not  dormant  inoi'e  than  ihree  or 
four  mojiths  in  tlie  year. 
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But  irrigation,  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful, must  be  intelligently  applied.  In 
unskilful  hands  it  may  work  more  dam- 
age than  benefit.  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Van 
Dyke,  who  may  always  be  quoted  with 
confidence,  says  that  the  ground  should 
never  be  fiooded;  that  water  must  not 
touch  the  plant  or  tree,  or  come  near 
enough  to  make  the  soil  bake  around  it; 
and  that  it  should  be  let  in  in  small 
streams  for  two  or  three  days,  and  not  in 
large  streams  for  a few  hours.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  ground  shall 
be  stirred  as  soon  as  dry  enough,  the  cul- 
tivation to  be  continued,  and  water  never 
to  be  substituted  for  the  cultivator  to  pre- 
vent baking.  The  methods  of  irrigation 
in  use  may  be  reduced  to  thi'ee.  First, 
the  old  Mexican  way,  running  a small 
ditch  from  tree  to  tree  without  any  basin 
round  the  tree.  Second,  the  basin  sys- 
tem, where  a large  basin  is  made  round 
the  tree,  and  filled  several  times.  This 
should  only  be  used  where  water  is  scarce, 
for  it  trains  the  roots  like  a brush  instead 
of  sending  them  out  laterally  into  the 
soil.  Third,  the  Riverside  method,  which 
is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  produces  the 
largest  results  with  the  least  water  and 
the  least  work.  It  is  the  closest  imitation 
of  the  natural  process  of  wetting  by  gen- 
tle rain.  “A  small  fiume  eight  or  ten 
inches  square  of  common  redwood  is  laid 
along  the  upper  side  of  a ten-acre  tract. 
At  intervals  of  one  to  three  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
stuff  to  be  irrigated,  are  bored  one- inch 
holes,  with  a small  wooden  button  over 
them  to  regulate  tlie  flow.  This  flume 
costs  a trifle,  is  left  in  position,  lasts  for 
years,  and  is  always  ready.  Into  this 
flume  is  turned  from  the  ditch  an  irri- 
gating head  of  20,  25,  or  30  inches  of  wa- 
ter, generally  about  20  inches.  This  is 
divided  by  the  holes  and  the  buttons  into 
streams  of  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  each,  making  from  120  to  200 
small  streams.  From  five  to  seven  fur- 
rows are  made  between  two  rows  of  trees, 
two  between  rows  of  grai>es,  one  furrow 
between  rows  of  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  It 
may  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  for 
one  of  the  streams  to  get  across  the  tract. 
They  are  allowed  to  run  from  forty-eight 
to  seventy-two  hours.  The  ground  is 
then  thoroughly  wet  in  all  directions  and 
three  or  four  feet  deep.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough,  cultivation  is  be- 
gun, and  kept  up  from  six  to  eight  weeks 


before  water  is  used  again.”  Only  when 
the  gfround  is  very  sandy  is  the  basin 
system  necessary.  Long  experiment  has 
taught  that  this  system  is  by  far  the  best, 
and,  says  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  “those  whose 
ideas  are  taken  from  the  wasteful  systems 
of  flooding  or  soaking  from  big  ditches 
have  something  to  learn  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia.” 

As  to  the  quantity  of  water  needed  in 
the  kind  of  soil  most  common  in  southern 
California,  I will  again  quote  Mr.  Van 
Dyke:  “They  will  tell  you  at  Riverside 
that  they  use  an  inch  of  water  to  five 
acres,  and  some  say  an  inch  to  three 
acres.  But  this  is  because  they  charge 
to  the  land  all  the  waste  on  the  main 
ditch,  and  because  they  use  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  water  in  July  and  August, 
when  it  is  the  lowest.  But  this  is  no  test 
of  the  duty  of  water;  the  amount  actual- 
ly delivered  on  the  land  should  be  taken. 
What  they  actually  use  for  ten  acres  at 
Riverside,  Redlands,  etc.,  is  a twenty-inch 
stream  of  three  days  run  five  times  a 
year,  equal  to  300  inches  for  one  day,  or 
one  inch  steady  run  for  300  days.  As  an 
inch  is  the  equivalent  of  365  inches  for  one 
day,  or  one  inch  for  365  days,  300  inches 
for  one  day  equals  an  inch  to  twelve 
acres.  Many  use  even  less  than  this,  run- 
ning the  water  only  two  or  two  and  a 
half  days  at  a time.  Others  use  more 
head;  but  it  rai*ely  exceeds  24  inches  for 
three  days  and  five  times  a year,  which 
would  be  72  multiplied  by  five,  or  360 
inches,  a little  less  than  a full  inch  for  a 
year  for  ten  acres.” 

I have  given  room  to  these  details  be- 
cause the  Riverside  experiment,  which  re- 
sults in  such  large  returns  of  excellent 
fruit,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators everywhere.  The  consUint  stir- 
ring of  the  soil,  to  keep  it  loose  as  well  as 
to  keep  down  useless  growths,  is  second 
in  importance  only  to  irrigation.  Some 
years  ago,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
tracts  of  laud  which  had  been  regarded 
as  only  fit  for  herding  cattle  and  sheep 
would  by  good  ploughing  and  constant 
cultivation  produce  fair  crops  with- 
out any  artificial  watering,  there  spread 
abroad  a notion  that  irrigation  could  be 
dispensed  with.  There  are  large  areas,dry 
and  cracked  on  the  surface,  wiiere  the  soil 
is  moist  three  and  four  feet  below  the  sur- 
face in  the  dry  season.  By  keeping  the 
surface  broken  and  well  pulverized  the 
moisture  rises  sufficiently  to  insure  a crop. 
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there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
continual  labor,  thrift,  and  foresight  are 
essential  to  the  getting  of  a good  living 
or  the  gaining  of  a competence.  No 
doubt  specnlalion  will  spring  up  again. 
It  i.s  inevitable  with  the  pi*esent  enormous 
and  yearly  increasing  yield  of  fruits, 


Many  Western  farmers  have  found  out 
this  secret  of  cuUivalioii,  and  moie  will 
learn  iii  time  the  good  sense  of  not  spread- 
ing llieinselves  over  too  large  an  area: 
that  40  acres  planted  and  cultivated  will 
give  a better  return  than  80  acres  planted 
and  neglected.  Crox)s  of  vai'ious  sorts  are 
raised  in  southern 
California  hy  care- 
fulcuHiva<Uon  wjfb 
UtUc  or  xio  irriga  ■ 
but  the 

that  i^tilvtvaiion  . 

alone  will  Uing  / ^ 

suIhGicnlly  good  , 

pnitiuciion  iS  imw  a'  JT 

doTiCMl,  and  the  a I- 


TfimGATtOV  Bt  ■ AIiTESJA^: 


the  intelli- 

gence hi  vine  eul- 
lu  iMi  . w i uif  TO nicixig , 
and  rjiiHU!  curing, 
thr*  c'rovvUi.  tif  uiar 
LcUildc  ur  unties, 
Icnuilis  etc  and 
the  coii.Si^quont  rise 
hi  the  vahie  of 
linid*  Doubtless  for- 
lu  1 les  w i 1 1 be  made 

most  uni  vei*sal  expex’iencc  is  tliat  judicious  by  enterprising  companies  who  secure 
irrigation  always  improves  the  crop  in  large  aj‘eas  i»f  unonjiroved  land  at  low 
quality  and  in  qnautily,  and  that  trriga-  prices,  brings  water  on  them,  and  then 
tioa  urnl  cultivation  are  both  esseni.lai  to  sell  in  snuill  lots.  But  this  will  c<)nic  to 
profitable  farming  or  fruit- raising,  an  end.  The  tembhjcy  is  fo  subdivide 

It  would  seem,  tlnhi,  tlial  capitjd  is  ne-  the  land  into  small  holdings— into  farms 
cessary  for  successful  agricuItuT\' or  hor-  and  gardens  of  ten  and  twenty  acres, 
ticullure  in  southern  Oalifornia.  But  The  great  ranches  are  sure  to  be  broken 
where  is:  it  not  needed?  In  Ne\v  Eng-  up.  With  Uie  ri^siiltmg  sell  len»eni  by  iii- 
lurid  / In  Kansas,  vvheiv  land  wliicli  was  duslrious  pe<ip1c,  the  cities  will  again  ex- 
given  to  actual  settlers  is  covered  with  pericitcc** booms'' ; but  tliese  are  not  pc 
mortgages  for  money  absolutely  fieccssrt*^  cu liar  to  Califurnia.  In  rny  mind  I see 
ry  to  develop  it  ? But  pitssing  Ihi.s  by,  |.he  lime  when  this  region  ( becan.so  it  W'ill 
what  Is  the  chance  in  southern  California  pay  better  piMiportionally  to  culiivate  a 
for  laborers  and  fur  mechanics  i!  IvCt  uH  small  area)  will  be  one  of  sinall 
uudei’stafid  the  situation.  In  ('alifoDiia  cottages.  v>r  indu.siriou.s  liunies.  Tiie 
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owner  is  pretty  certain  to  prosper — that 
is,  to  get  a good  living  (which  is  indepen- 
dence) and  lay  aside  a little  yearly — if  the 
work  is  done  by  himself  and  his  family. 
And  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  farm  or  garden,  whichever  it  is  called, 
will  give  agreeable  and  most  healthful  oc- 
cupation to  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
family  all  the  days  in  the  year  that  can 
be  spared  from  the  school.  Aside  from 
the  ploughing,  the  labor  is  light.  Prun- 
ing, grafting,  budding,  the  picking  of  the 
grapes,  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  from 
trees,  the  sorting,  packing,  and  canning, 
are  labor  for  light  and  deft  hands,  and 
labor  distributed  through  the  year.  The 
harvest,  of  one  sort  and  another,  is  almost 
continuous,  so  that  young  girls  and  boys 
can  have,  in  well-settled  districts,  pretty 
steady  employment — a long  season  in  es- 
tablishments packing  oranges;  at  another 
time,  in  canning  fruits ; at  another,  in 
packing  raisins. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  in- 
dustries now  developed,  and  in  others  as 
important  which  are  in  their  infancy  (for 
instance,  the  culture  of  the  olive  for  oil 
and  as  an  article  of  food,  the  growth  and 
curing  of  figs,  the  gathering  of  almonds, 
English  walnuts,  etc.),  the  labor  of  the 
owners  of  the  land  and  their  families  will 
not  suffice.  Tliere  must  be  as  lai'ge  a 
proportion  of  day-laborers  as  there  is  in 
other  I’egions  where  such  products  are 
grown.  Chinese  labor  at  certain  seasons 
has  been  a necessity.  Under  the  present 
policy  of  California  this  must  diminish, 
and  its  place  be  taken  by  some  other. 
Tlie  pay  for  this  labor  has  always  been 
good.  It  is  certain  to  be  more  and  more 
ill  demand.  Whetlier  tlie  pay  will  ever 
approach  near  to  the  European  standard 
is  a question,  but  it  is  a fair  presumption 
tliat  the  exceptional  protit  of  the  land, 
owing  to  its  productiveness,  will  for  a 
long  time  keep  wages  up. 

During  the  “boonU’  period  all  wages 
were  high,  those  of  skilled  mechanics  es- 
pecially, owing  to  the  great  amount  of 
building  on  speculation.  The  ordinary 
laborer  on  a ranch  had  a month  and 
board  and  lodging;  laborers  of  a higher 
grade,  *2  to  s2  50  a day;  skilled  masons, 
$6;  carpenters,  from  .^3  50  to  85 ; plaster- 
ers, $4  to  85;  house-.servants,  from  825  to 
§35  a month.  Sinc(^  the '‘boom,"  wages 
of  skilled  meclianics  have  declined  at  least 
25  per  cent.,  and  there  has  been  less  de- 
mand for  labor  generally,  except  in  con- 


nection with  fruit  raising  and  harvest- 
ing. It  would  be  unwise  for  laborers  to 
go  to  California  on  an  uncertainty,  but  it 
can  be  said  of  that  country  with  more 
confidence  than  of  any  other  section  that 
its'peculiar  industries,  now  daily  increas- 
ing, will  absorb  an  increasing  amount  of 
day-labor,  and  later  on  it  will  remunerate 
skilled  artisan  labor. 

In  deciding  whether  southern  Califor- 
nia would  be  an  agreeable  place  of  resi- 
dence there  are  other  things  to  be  consid- 
ered besides  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
the  variety  of  products,  the  ease  of  out- 
door labor  distributed  through  the  year, 
the  certainty  of  returns  for  intelligent 
investment  with  labor,  the  equability  of 
summer  and  winter,  and  the  adaptation 
to  personal  health.  There  are  always  dis- 
advantages attending  the  development  of 
a new  country  and  the  evolution  of  a new 
society.  It  is  not  a small  thing,  and  may 
be  one  of  daily  discontent,  the  change 
from  a landscape  clad  with  verdure,  the 
riotous  and  irrepressible  growth  of  a rainy 
region,  to  a land  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  is  green  only  where  it  is  artifi- 
cially watered,  where  all  the  hills  and  un- 
watered plains  are  brown  and  sere,  where 
the  foliage  is  coated  with  dust,  and  where 
driving  anywhere  outside  the  sprinkled 
avenues  of  a town  is  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  powdered  earth.  This  di.scom- 
fort  must  be  weighed  against  the  commer- 
cial advantages  of  a land  of  irrigation. 

What  are  the  chances  for  a family  of 
very  moderate  means  to  obtain  a foot- 
hold and  thrive  by  farming  in  southern 
California?  I cannot  answer  this  better 
than  by  giving  substantially  the  experi- 
ence of  one  family,  and  by  saying  that 
this  lias  been  paralleled,  with  change  of 
details,  by  many  othei's.  Of  course,  in  a 
highly  developed  .settlement,  wliere  the 
land  is  mostly  cultivated,  and  its  actual 
yearly  produce  makes  its  price  very  liigh, 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  a footliold.  But  there 
are  many  regions — say  in  Orange  County, 
and  certainly  in  San  Diego- -where  land 
can  be  had  at  a moderate  price  and  on 
easy  terms  of  payment.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  places,  as  1 have  .said,  where  an  in- 
dustrious family  would  not  find  welcome 
and  cordial  help  in  establishing  itself. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
many  communities  where  life  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  the  great  <*xpense  of  keeping  up 
an  ap])earance  attending  life  elsewhere 
need  not  be  reckoned. 
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cost  of  living*  to  a minimum.  As  soon 
as  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard  began 
to  produce  fruit,  the  owner  was  enabled 
to  quit  working  for  his  neighbor,  and 
give  all  his  time  to  the  development  of 
his  own  place.  He  increased  his  plant- 
ing; he  added  to  his  house;  he  bought  a 
piece  of  land  adjoining  which  had  a grove 
of  eucalyptus,  which  would  supply  him 
with  fuel.  At  first  the  society  circle  was 
small,  and  there  was  no  school.  But  the 
incoming  of  families  had  increased  the 
number  of  children,  so  that  an  excellent 
public  school  was  established.  When  I 
saw  him  he  was  living  in  conditions  of 
comfortable  industry;  his  land  had  treb- 
led in  value;  the  pair  of  horses  which  he 
drove  he  had  bought  cheap,  for  they  were 
Eastern  horses;  but  the  climate  had 
brought  them  up,  so  that  the  team  was  a 
serviceable  one  in  good  condition.  The 
story  is  not  one  of  brilliant  success,  but 
to  mo  it  is^much  more  hopeful  for  the 
country  than  the  other  tales  I heai'd  of 
sudden  wealth  or  lucky  speculation.  It 
is  the  founding  in  an  unambitious  way 
of  a comfortable  home.  The  boys  of  the 
family  will  branch  out,  get  fields,  or- 
chards, vineyards  of  their  own,  and  add 
to  the  solid  producing  industry  of  the 
country.  This  orderly,  contented  indus- 
try, increasing  its  gains  day  by  day,  little 
by  little,  is  the  life  and  hope  of  any  state. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
describe  southern  California.  That  has 
been  thorouglily  done;  and  details,  with 
figures  and  pictures  in  regard  to  every 
town  and  settlement,  will  be  forthcoming 
on  application,  which  will  be  helpful 
guides  to  persons  who  can  see  for  tliem- 
selves,  or  make  sufficient  allowance  for 
local  enthusiasm.  But  before  speaking 
further  of  certain  industries  south  of  the 
great  mountain  ranges,  the  region  north 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  is  allied  to 
southern  California  by  its  productions, 
should  be  mentioned.  The  beautiful  An- 
telope Plains  and  the  Kern  Valley  (where 
land  is  still  cheap  and  very  productive) 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  splendid 
San  Joaquin  Valley  is  already  speaking 
loudly  and  clearly  for  itself.  Tlie  region 
north  of  the  mountains  of  Kern  County, 
shut  in  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  on 
the  east  and  the  Coast  Range  on  the  west, 
substantially  one  valley,  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  in  breadth,  watered  by  the  King 
and  the  San  Joaquin,  and  gently  sloping 
to  the  north,  say  for  two  hundred  miles, 


is  a land  of  marvellous  capacity,  capable 
of  sustaining  a dense  population.  It  is 
cooler  in  winter  than  southern  Califor- 
nia, and  the  summers  average  much 
warmer.  Owing  to  the  greater  heat,  the 
fruits  mature  sooner.  It  is  just  now  be- 
coming celebrated  for  its  raisins,  which 
in  quality  are  unexcelled;  and  its  area, 
which  can  be  well  irrigated  from  the 
rivers  and  from  the  mountains  on  either 
side,  seems  capable  of  producing  raisins 
enough  to  supply  the  world.  It  is  a won- 
derfully rich  valley  in  a great  variety  of 
products.  Fresno  County,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  this  valley,  has  1,200,000 
acres  of  agricultural  and  4,400,000  of 
mountain  and  pasture  land.  The  city 
of  Fresno,  which  occupies  land  that  in 
1870  was  a sheep  ranch,  is  the  commer- 
cial centre  of  a beautiful  agricultural  and 
fruit  region,  and  has  a population  esti- 
mated at  12,000.  From  this  centre  were 
shipped,  in  the  season  of  1890,  1500  car 
loads  of  raisins.  In  1865  the  only  ex- 
ports of  Fresno  County  were  a few  bales 
of  wool.  The  report  of  1889  gave  a ship- 
ment of  700,000  boxes  of  raisins,  and  the 
whole  export  of  1890,  of  all  products,  was 
estimated  at  ^10,000,000.  Whether  these 
figures  are  exact  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  raisin 
industry,  nor  that  this  is  a region  of  great 
activity  and  promise. 

The  traveller  has  constantly  to  remind 
himself  that  this  is  a new  country,  and 
to  be  judged  as  a new  country.  It  is  out 
of  his  experience  that  trees  can  grow  so 
fast,  and  plantations  in  so  short  a time 
put  on  an  appearance  of  maturity.  When 
he  sees  a roomy,  pretty  cottage  overrun 
with  vines  and  flowering  plants,  set  in  the 
midst  of  trees  and  lawns  and  gardens  of 
tropical  appearance  and  luxuriance,  he 
can  hardly  believe  that  three  years  be- 
fore this  spot  was  desert  land.  When  he 
looks  over  miles  of  vineyards,  of  groves  of 
oranges,  olives,  walnuts,  prunes,  the  trees 
all  in  vigorous  bearing,  he  cannot  believe 
that  five  or  ten  years  before  the  whole 
region  was  a waste.  When  he  enters  a 
liandsome  village,  witli  substantial  build- 
ings of  brick,  and  perhaps  of  stone,  with 
fine  school-houses,  banks,  hotels,  an  opera- 
house,  large  packing-liouses,  and  ware- 
houses, and  shops  of  all  sorts,  with  taste- 
ful dwellings  and  lovely  ornamented 
lawns,  it  is  hard  to  understand  that  all 
this  is  the  creation  of  two  or  three  years. 

Yet  these  surprises  meet  the  traveller  at 
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and  pleasure.  The  views  from  the  plain 
of  the  picturesque  foot-hills  and  the  snow 
peaks  of  the  San  Bernardino  range  are 
exceedingly  fine.  The  marvellous  beauty 
of  the  purple  and  deep  violet  of  the  giant 
hills  at  sunset,  with  spotless  snow,  lingers 
in  the  memory. 

Perhaps  tlie  settlement  of  Redlands, 
ten  miles  by  rail  east  of  San  Bernardino, 
is  as  good  an  illustration  as  any  of  rapid 
development  and  great  promise.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  orange  and  the  grape.  As 
late  as  1875  much  of  it  was  government 
land,  considered  valueless.  It  had  a few 
settles,  but  the  town,  which  counts  now 
about  2000  people,  was  only  begun  in 
1887.  It  has  many  solid  brick  edifices 
and  many  pretty  cottages  on  its  gentle 
slopes  and  rounded  hills,  overlooked  by 
the  great  mountains.  The  view  from  any 
point  of  vantage  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards and  semi-tropical  gardens,  with  the 
wide  sky-line  of  noble  and  snow-clad  hills, 
is  exceedingly  attractive.  The  region  is 
watered  by  the  Santa  Ana  River  and  Mill 
Creek,  but  the  main  irrigating  streams, 
which  make  every  hill  top  to  bloom  with 
vegetation,  come  from  the  Bear  Valley 
Reservoir.  On  a hill  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  the  Smiley  Brothers,  of  Catskill 
fame,  are  building  fine  residences,  and 
planting  their  125  acres  with  fruit  trees 
and  vines,  evergreens,  flowers,  and  semi- 
tropic shrubbery  in  a style  of  landscape- 
gardening  that  in  three  years  at  the  far- 
thest will  make  this  spot  one  of  the  few 
great  show-places  of  the  country.  Be- 
hind their  ridge  is  the  San  Mateo  Canon, 
through  which  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way runs,  while  in  front  are  the  splen- 
did sloping  plains,  valleys,  and  orange 
groves,  and  the  great  sweep  of  mountains 
from  San  Jacinto  round  to  the  Sierra 
Mad  re  range.  It  is  almost  a matchless 
prospect.  The  climate  is  most  agreeable, 
the  plantations  increase  month  by  month, 
and  thus  far  the  orange-trees  have  not 
been  visited  by  the  scale,  nor  the  vines 
by  any  sickness.  Although  the  groves 
are  still  young,  there  were  shipped  from 
Redlands  in  the  season  of  1889-90  80  car 
loads  of  oranges,  of  286  boxes  to  the  car, 
at  a price  averaging  nearly  $1000  a car. 
That  season’s  planting  of  oranges  Avas 
over  1200  acutes.  It  had  over  5000  acres 
in  fruits,  of  which  nearly  3000  were  in 
peaches,  apricots,  grapes,  and  other  sorts 
called  deciduous. 

Riverside  may  without  prejudice  be  re- 


garded as  the  centre  of  the  orange  growth 
and  trade.  The  railway  shipments  of  or- 
anges from  southern  California  in  the 
season  of  1890  aggregated  about  2400  car 
loads,  or  about  800,000  boxes,  of  oranges 
(in  which  estimate  the  lemons  are  in- 
cluded), valued  at  about  $1,500,000.  Of 
this  shipment  more  than  half  was  from 
Riverside.  This  has  been,  of  course, 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  improved  rail- 
road facilities,  among  them  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  time  to  Chicago  by  the  Santa 
Fe  route,  and  the  running  of  special  fruit 
trains.  Southern  California  responds  like 
magic  to  this  chance  to  send  her  fruits  to 
the  East,  and  the  area  planted  month  by 
month  is  something  enormous.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  crop  of  oranges  alone  in 
1891  will  be  over  4500  car  loads.  We  are 
accustomed  to  discount  all  California  es- 
timates, but  I think  that  no  one  yet  has 
comprehended  the  amount  to  which  the 
shipments  to  Elastern  markets  of  vegeta- 
bles and  fresh  and  canned  fruits  will  reach 
within  five  years.  I base  my  prediction 
upon  some  observation  of  the  Eastern  de- 
mand and  the  reports  of  fruit  dealers,  upon 
what  I saw  of  the  new  planting  all  over 
the  State  in  1890,  and  upon  the  statistics 
of  increase.  Take  Rivei*side  as  an  exam- 
ple. In  1872  it  was  a poor  sheep  ranch. 

In  1880-1  it  shipped  15  car  loads,  or  4290 
boxes,  of  oranges;  the  amount  yearly  in- 
creased, until  in  1888-9  it  was  925  car 
loads,  or  263,879  boxes.  In  1890  it  rose 
to  1253  car  loads,  or  358,341  boxes;  and 
an  important  fact  is  that  the  largest  ship- 
ment was  in  April  (455  car  loads,  or  130,226 
boxes),  at  the  time  when  the  supply  from 
other  orange  regions  for  the  markets  east 
had  nearly  ceased. 

It  should  be  said  also  that  the  quality 
of  the  oranges  has  vastly  improved.  This 
is  owing  to  better  cultivation,  knowledge 
of  proper  irrigation,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  best  varieties  for  the  soil.  As  differ- 
ent sorts  of  oranges  mature  at  different 
seasons,  a variety  is  needed  to  give  edible 
fruit  in  each  month  from  December  to 
May  inclusive.  In  February,  1887, 1 could 
not  find  an  orange  of  the  first  class  com- 
pared with  the  best  fruit  in  other  regions. 

It  may  have  been  too  early  for  the  varie- 
ties I tried ; but  I believe  there  has  been 
a marked  improvement  in  quality.  In 
May,  1890,  we  found  delicious  oranges  al- 
most everywhere.  The  seedless  W ashing- 
ton  and  Australian  navels  are  favorites, 
especially  for  the  market,  on  account  of 
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their  great  size  and  fine  color.  When  in 
perfection  they  are  very  fine,  but  the  skin 
is  thick  and  the  texture  coarser  than  that 
of  some  others.  The  best  orange  I liap- 
pened  to  taste  was  a Tahiti  seedling  at 
Montecito  (Santa  Barbara).  It  is  a small 
orange,  with  a thin  skin  and  a compact 
sweet  pulp  that  leaves  little  fibre.  It 
resembles  the  famous  orange  of  Malta. 
But  there  are  many  excellent  varieties — 
the  Mediterranean  sweet,  the  paper  rind 
St.  Michael,  the  Maltese  blood,  etc.  The 
experiments  with  seedlings  are  profitable, 
and  will  give  ever  new  varieties.  I noted 
that  the  grape  fruit,'’  which  is  becoming 
so  much  liked  in  the  East,  is  not  appreci- 
ated in  California. 

The  city  of  Riverside  occupies  an  area 
of  some  five  miles  by  three,  and  claims  to 
have  6000  inhabitants;  the  centre  is  a sub- 
stantial town  with  fine  school  and  other 
public  buildings,  but  the  region  is  one  suc- 
cession of  orange  groves  and  vineyainls, 
of  comfortable  houses  and  broad  avenues. 
One  avenue  through  which  we  drove  is 
125  feet  wide  and  12  miles  long,  planted 
in  three  rows  with  palms,  magnolias,  the 
Grevillea  robusta  (Australian  fern),  the 
pepper,  and  the  eucalyptus,  and  lined  all 
the  way  by  splendid  orange  gi*oves,  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  houses  and  grounds 
with  semi-tropical  attractions.  Nothing 
could  be  lovelier  than  such  a scene  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  with  the  background 
of  purple  hills  and  snowy  peaks.  The 
mountain  views  are  superb.  Frost  is  a 
rare  visitor.  Not  in  fifteen  years  has  there 
been  enough  to  affect  the  orange.  There 
is  little  rain  after  March,  but  there  are  fogs 
and  dew-falls,  and  the  ocean  breeze  is  felt 
daily.  The  grape  grown  for  raisins  is  the 
muscat,  and  this  has  had  no  “sickness.” 
Vigilance  and  a quarantine  have  also 
kept  from  the  orange  the  scale  which  has 
been  so  annoying  in  some  other  localities. 
The  orange,  when  cared  for,  is  a generous 
bearer;  some  trees  produce  twenty  boxes 
each,  and  thei*e  are  areas  of  twenty  acres 
in  good  bearing  which  liavc  brought  to 
the  owner  as  much  as8l0,000  a year. 

The  whole  region  of  the  Santa  Ana  and 
San  Gabriel  valleys,  from  the  desert  on 
the  east  to  Los  Angeles,  the  city  of  gar- 
dens, is  a surprise,  and  year  by  year  an 
increasing  wonder.  In  production  it  ex- 
liausts  the  catalogue  of  fruits  and  flowers; 
its  scenery  is  varied  by  ever-new  combi- 
nations of  the  picturesque  and  the  luxuri- 
ant; every  town  boasts  some  .special  ad- 


vantage in  climate,  soil,  water,  or  society; 
but  these  differences,  many  of  them  visi- 
ble to  the  eye,  cannot  appear  in  any  writ- 
ten description.  The  traveller  may  pre- 
fer the  scenery  of  Pasadena,  or  that  of  Po- 
mona, or  of  Riverside,  but  the  same  words 
in  regard  to  color,  fertility,  combinations 
of  orchards,  avenues,  hills,  must  appear 
in  the  description  of  each.  Ontario,  Po- 
mona, Puente,  Alhambra — wherever  one 
goes  tliere  is  the  same  wonder  of  color 
and  production. 

Pomona  is  a pleasant  city  in  the  midst 
of  fine  orange  groves,  watered  abundantly 
by  artesian  wells  and  irrigating  ditches 
from  a mountain  reservoir.  A specimen 
of  the  ancient  adobe  residence  is  on  the 
Meserve  plantation,  a lovely  old  place, 
with  its  gardens  of  cherries,  strawberries, 
olives,  and  oranges.  From  the  top  of 
San  Jos6  hill  we  had  a view  of  a plain 
twenty-five  miles  by  fifty  in  extent,  dotted 
with  cultivation,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains— a wonderful  prospect.  Pomona, 
like  its  sister  cities  in  this  region,  has  a 
regard  for  the  intellectual  side  of  life,  ex- 
liibited  in  good  school-houses  and  public 
libraries.  In  the  library  of  Pomona  is 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  place,  the  goddess  Pomona, 
a good  copy  in  marble  of  the  famous 
statue  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  presented  to 
the  city  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Loop.  This  en- 
terprising citizen  is  making  valuable  ex- 
periments in  olive  culture,  raising  a dozen 
varieties  in  order  to  ascertain  which  is 
best  adapted  to  this  soil,  and  which  will 
make  the  best  return  in  oil  and  in  a mar- 
ketable product  of  cured  fruit  for  the  ta- 
ble. 

The  growth  of  the  olive  is  to  be,  it 
seems  to  me,  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
j)ermanent  industries  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. It  will  give  us,  what  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  buy  now,  pure  olive  oil,  in 
place  of  the  cotton  seed  and  lard  mixture 
in  general  use.  It  is  a most  wholesome 
and  palatable  article  of  food.  Those 
who.se  chief  experience  of  the  olive  is  the 
large,  coar.se,  and  not  agreeable  Spanish 
variety,  used  only  as  an  appetizer,  know 
little  of  the  value  of  the  best  varieties  as 
food,  nutritious  as  meat,  arid  always  deli- 
cious. Good  bread  and  a dish  of  pickled 
olives  make  an  excellent  meal.  The 
sort  known  as  the  Mission  olive,  plant- 
ed by  the  Franciscans  a century  ago,  is 
generally  grown  now,  and  the  best  fruit 
is  from  the  older  trees.  The  most  suc- 
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Within  the  past  three  or  four  years  there 
has  prevailed  a sickness  of  the  vine,  the 
cause  of  which  is  unknown,  and  for  which 
no  remedy  has  been  discovered.  No 
blight  was  apparent,  but  tlie  vine  sicken- 
ed and  failed.  The  disease  was  called 
consumption  of  the  vine.  I saw  many 
vineyards  subject  to  it,  and  hundreds  of 
acres  of  old  vines  had  been  rooted  up  as 
useless.  I was  told  by  a fruit  buyer  in 
Los  Angeles  that  he  thought  the  raisin 
industry  below  Fresno  was  ended  unless 
new  planting  recovered  the  vines,  and  that 
the  great  wine  fields  were  about  “played 
out.'’  The  truth  I believe  to  be  that  the 
disease  is  confined  to  the  vineyards  of 
Old  Mission  grapes.  Whether  these  had 
attained  the  limit  of  their  active  life,  and 
sickened,  I do  not  know.  The  trouble  for 
a time  was  alarming ; but  new  plantings  of 
other  varieties  of  grapes  have  been  suc- 
cessful, the  vineyards  look  healthful,  and 
the  growers  expect  no  further  difficulty. 
The  planting,  which  was  for  a time  sus- 
pended, has  been  more  vigorously  re- 
newed. 

The  insect  pests  attacking  the  orange 
were  even  more  serious,  and  in  1887-^, 
though  little  was  published  about  it,  there 
was  something  like  a panic,  in  the  fear 
that  the  orange  and  lemon  culture  in 
southern  California  would  be  a failure. 
The  enemies  were  the  black,  the  red,  and 
the  white  scale.  The  last,  the  Icerya  pur- 
chasiy  or  cottony  cushion  scale,  was  espe- 
cially loathsome  and  destructive;  whole 
orchards  were  enfeebled,  and  no  way  was 
disco  veiled  of  staying  its  progress,  which 
threatened  also  the  olive  and  every  other 
tree,  shrub,  and  flower.  Science  was  call- 
ed on  to  discover  its  parasite.  This  was 
found  to  be  the  Australian  lady-bug  (Ve- 
dolia  cardinalis),  and  in  1888-9  quantities 
of  this  insect  were  imported  and  spread 
throughout  Los  Angeles  County,  and 
sent  to  Santa  Barbara  and  other  afflicted 
districts.  Tlie  effect  was  magical.  The 
vedolia  attacked  the  cottony  scale  with 
intense  vigor,  and  everywhere  killed  it. 
Tlie  orchards  revived  as  if  they  had  been 
recreated,  and  the  danger  was  over.  The 
enemies  of  the  black  and  the  red  scale 
have  not  yet  been  discovered,  but  they 
probably  will  be.  Meantime  the  growere 
have  reco veered  courage,  and  are  fertiliz- 
ing and  fumigating.  In  Santa  Ana  I 
found  that  the  red  .scale  was  fought  suc- 
cessfully by  fumigating  the  trees.  The 
operation  is  performed  at  night  under  a 


movable  tent,  which  covers  tlie  tree. 
The  cost  is  about  twenty  cents  a tree. 
One  lesson  of  all  this  is  th.at  trees  must  be 
fed  in  order  to  be  kept  vigorous  to  resist 
such  attacks,  and  that  fruit-raising,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  enemies  that  all 
fruits  have  in  all  climates,  is  not  an  idle 
occupation.  The  clean  handsome  English 
walnut  is  about  the  only  tree  in  tlie  State 
that  thus  far  has  no  enemy. 

One  cannot  take  anywhere  else  a more 
exhilarating,  delightful  drive  than  about 
the  rolling,  highly  cultivated,  many-vil- 
laed  Pasadena,  and  out  to  the  foot-hills 
and  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa.  He  is  con- 
stantly exclaiming  at  the  varied  loveli- 
ness of  the  scene— oranges,  palms,  formal 
gardens,  hedges  of  Monterey  cypress.  It 
is  very  Italy-like.  The  Sierra  Madre  fur- 
nishes abundant  water  for  all  the  valley, 
and  the  swift  irrigating  stream  from  Ea- 
ton Cafion  waters  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa. 
Among  the  peaks  above  it  rises  Mount 
Wilson,  a thousand  feet  above  the  plain, 
the  site  selected  for  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory with  its  40-inch  glass.  The  clearness 
of  the  air  at  this  elevation,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  clouds  night  and  day  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  make  this  a most  ad- 
vantageous position,  it  is  said,  to  use  the 
glass  in  dissolving  nebulae.  The  Sierra 
Madre  Villa,  once  the  most  favorite  i*e- 
sort  in  this  region,  was  closed.  In  its 
sheltered  situation,  its  luxuriant  and  half- 
neglected  gardens,  its  wide  plantations 
and  irrigating  streams,  it  reminds  one  of 
some  secularized  monastery  on  the  prom- 
ontory of  Sorrento.  It  only  needs  good 
management  to  make  the  hotel  very  at- 
tractive, and  especially  agreeable  in  the 
months  of  winter. 

Pasadena,  which  exhibits  everywhere 
evidences  of  wealth  and  culture,  and 
claims  a permanent  population  of  12,000, 
has  the  air  of  a winter  resort;  the  great 
Hotel  Raymond  is  closed  in  May,  the 
boarding  houses  Avant  occupants,  the 
shops  and  livery-staVdes  customers,  and 
the  streets  lack  movement.  This  is  ea- 
sily explained.  It  is  not  because  Pasa- 
dena is  not  an  agreeable  summer  resi- 
dence, but  because  the  visitors  are  drawn 
there  in  the  winter  principally  to  escape 
the  inclement  climate  of  the  North  and 
East,  and  because  special  efforts  have 
been  made  for  their  entertainment  in  the 
winter.  We  found  the  atmosphere  de- 
lightful in  the  middle  of  May.  The  mean 
summer  heat  is  and  the  nights  are  al- 
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ways  cool.  The  hills  near  by  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  the  certainty  of  finding  as 
decided  a change  as  one  desires  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  I must  repeat  that  the  south- 
ern California  summer  is  not  at  all  under- 
stood ill  the  East.  The  statement  of  the 
general  equability  of  the  temperature  the 
year  through  must  be  insisted  on.  We 
lunched  one  day  in  a typical  California 
house,  in  the  midst  of  a garden  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  tropical  shrubs;  in  a house 
that  might  be  described  as  lialf  roses  and 
half  tent,  for  added  to  thq  wooden  struc- 
ture were  rooms  of  canvas,  which  are  used 
as  sleeping  apartments  winter  and  sum- 
mer. 

This  attractive  region,  so  lovely  in  its 
cultivation,  witli  so  many  charming  drives, 
offering  good  shooting  on  the  plains  and 
in  the  hills,  and  centrally  placed  for  ex- 
cursions, is  only  eight  miles  from  the 
busy  city  of  Los  Angeles.  An  excellent 
point  of  view  of  the  country  is  from  the 
graded  hill  on  which  stands  the  Raymond 
Hotel,  a hill  isolated  but  easy  of  access, 
which  is  in  itself  a mountain  of  bloom, 
color,  and  fragrance.  From  all  the  broad 
verandas  and  from  every  window  the 
prospect  is  charming,  whether  the  eye  rests 
upon  cultivated  oi’chards  and  gardens  and 
pretty  villas,  or  upon  the  purple  foot-hills 
and  the  snowy  ranges.  It  enjoys  a daily 
ocean  breeze,  and  the  air  is  always  exliila- 
rating.  This  noble  hill  is  a study  in  land- 
sea  pe-gai’dening.  It  is  a mass  of  brilliant 
color,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  region 
generally  to  foreign  growths  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  trees  acclimated  on  these 
slopes.  They  are  the  pepper,  eucalyptus, 
pine,  cypress,  syc{imoi*e,  redwood,  olive, 
date  and  fan  palms,  banana,  pomegranate, 
guava,  Japanese  persimmon,  umbrella, 
maple,  elm,  locust,  English  walnut,  birch, 
ailantus,  poplar,  willow,  and  more  orna- 
mental shrubs  than  one  can  well  name. 

I can  indulge  in  few  locality  details 
except  those  which  are  illustrative  of  the 
general  character  of  the  country.  In 
passing  into  Orange  County,  which  was 
recently  set  off  from  Los  Angeles,  we  come 
into  a region  of  less  “fashion,'’  but  one 
that  for  many  reasons  is  attractive  to  peo- 
ple of  moderate  moans  who  are  content 
with  independent  simplicity.  The  coun- 
try about  tiie  thriving  village  of  Santa 
Ana  is  very  i*ich,  being  abundantly  wa- 
tered by  the  Santa  Ana  River  and  b}’'  ar- 
tesian wells.  Tiie  town  is  nine  miles 
from  the  ocean.  On  the  ocean  side  the 


land  is  mainly  agricultural;  on  the  in- 
land side  it  is  specially  adapted  to  fruit. 
We  drove  about  it,  and  in  Tustin  City, 
which  has  many  pleasant  residences  and 
a vacant  “boom”  hotel,  through  endless 
plantations  of  oranges.  On  the  road  tow- 
ard Los  Angeles  we  passed  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  fine  groves  of  the 
English  walnut,  which  thrives  especially 
well  in  this  soil  and  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sea.  There  is  comparatively  little 
waste  land  in  this  valley  district,  as  one 
may  see  by  driving  through  the  country 
about  Santa  Ana,  Orange,  Anaheim,  Tustin 
City,  etc.  Anaheim  is  a prosperous  Ger- 
man colony.  It  was  here  that  Madame 
Modjeska  and  her  husband,  Count  Bozen- 
ta,  first  settled  in  California.  They  own 
and  occupy  now  a picturesque  ranch  in 
the  Santiago  Caflon  of  the  Santa  Ana 
range,  twenty-two  miles  from  Santa  Ana. 
This  is  one  of  the  richest  regions  in  the 
State,  and  with  its  fair  quota  of  working 
population  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive. 

From  Newport,  on  the  coast,  or  from 
San  Pedro,  one  may  visit  the  island  of 
Santa  Catalina.  Want  of  time  prevented 
our  going  there.  Sportsmen  enjoy  there 
the  e.xciting  pastime  of  hunting  the  wild 
goat.  From  the  photographs  I saw,  and 
from  all  I heard  of  it,  it  must  be  as  pic- 
turesque a resort  in  natural  beauty  as  the 
British  Channel  Islands. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  metropolitan  centre 
of  all  this  region.  A handsome,  solid, 
thriving  city,  environed  by  gardens,  gay 
everywhere  with  flowers,  it  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description  from 
me.  To  the  traveller  from  the  East  it 
will  always  be  a surprise.  Its  growth 
liJis  been  phenomenal,  and  although  it 
may  not  equal  the  expectations  of  the 
crazy  excitement  of  1886-7,  50,000  people 
is  a great  assemblage  for  a new  city 
which  numbered  only  about  11,000  in 
1880.  It  of  course  felt  the  subsidence  of 
the  “boom,”  but  while  I missed  the  fe- 
verish crowds  of  1887,  I was  struck  with 
its  substantial  progress  in  fine,  solid 
buildings,  pavements,  sewerage,  railways, 
educational  facilities,  and  ornamental 
grounds.  It  has  a secure  hold  on  the 
commerce  of  the  region.  The  assessment 
roll  of  the  city  increased  from  $7,627,632 
in  1881  to  $44,871,073  in  1889.  Its  bank 
business,  public  buildings,  school-houses, 
and  street  improvements  are  in  accord 
with  this  increase,  and  show  solid,vigor- 
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colonists  felt  for  the  region  between  the 
bays  of  Salerno  and  Naples.  It  is  as 
fruitful  a^5  the  Italian  shores,  and  can 
support  as  dense  a population.  The  fig- 
ures that  liave  been  given  as  to  produc- 
tiveness and  variety  of  productions  apply 
to  it.  Having  more  winter  rainfall  than 
the  counties  south  of  it,  agriculture  is  pro- 
fitable in  most  years.  Since  the  railway 
was  made  down  the  valley  of  the  Santa 
Clara  River  and  along  the  coast  to  Santa 
Barbara,  a great  impulse  has  been  given 
to  farming.  Orange  and  other  fruit  or- 
chards have  increased.  Near  Buenaventu- 
ra I saw  hundreds  of  acres  of  Lima  beans. 
The  yield  is  about  one  ton  to  tlie  acre. 
With  good  farming  the  valleys  yield  crops 
of  corn,  barley,  and  wheat  much  above 
the  average.  Still  it  is  a fruit  region,  and 
no  variety  has  yet  been  tried  that  does 
not  produce  very  well  there.  The  rapid 
growth  of  all  trees  has  enabled  tlie  region 
to  demonstrate  in  a short  time  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  that  it  cannot  naturalize. 
The  curious  growths  of  tropical  lands, 
the  trees  of  aromatic  and  medicinal  gums, 
the  trees  of  exquisite  foliage  and  wealth 
of  fragrant  blossoms,  the  sturdy  forest  na- 
tives, and  the  bearers  of  edible  nuts,  are 
all  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  and  by  the 
road-side — from  New  England,  from  the 
Southern  States,  from  Europe,  from  North 
and  South  Africa,  southern  Asia,  China, 
Japan,  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  South  America.  The  region  is  an  arbo- 
real and  botanical  garden  on  an  immense 
scale,  and  full  of  surprises.  The  flori- 
culture is  even  moi'e  astonishing.  Every 
land  is  represented.  The  profusion  and 
vigor  are  as  wonderful  as  the  variety. 
At  a flower  show  in  Santa  Barbara  were 
exhibited  160  varietie.s  of  roses  all  cut 
from  one  garden  the  same  morning.  The 
open  garden  rivals  the  Eastern  conserv- 
atory. The  country  is  new,  and  many 
of  the  conditions  of  life  may  be  primitive 
and  rude,  but  it  is  impossible  that  any  re- 
gion shall  not  be  beautiful,  clothed  with 
such  a profusion  of  bloom  and  color. 

I have  spoken  of  the  rapid  growth. 
The  practical  advantage  of  this  as  to 
fruit  trees  is  that  one  begins  to  have  an 
income  from  them  here  sooner  than  in 
the  East.  No  one  need  be  under  the  de- 
lusion tliat  he  can  live  in  California  with 
out  work,  or  thrive  without  iru'essant  and 


intelligent  industry,  but  the  distinction  of 
the  country  for  the  fruit-grower  is  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  trees  and  vines  mature 
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to  the  extent  of  being  profitable.  But 
nothing  thrives  without  care,  and  kindly 
as  the  climate  is  to  the  weak,  it  cannot  he 
too  much  insisted  on  that  this  is  no  place 
for  confirmed  invalids  wlio  have  not  mon- 
ey enough  to  live  without  work. 

The  immense  county  of  San  Diego  is  on 
the  threshold  of  its  development.  It  has 
comparatively  only  spots  of  cultivation 
here  and  there,  in  an  area  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  county  only,  that  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  estimates  to  contain  about  one  mill- 
ion acres  of  good  arable  land  for  farming 
and  fruit-raising.  This  mountainous  re- 
gion is  full  of  charming  valleys,  and  hid- 
den among  the  hills  are  fruitful  nooks 
capable  of  sustaining  thriving  communi- 
ties. There  is  no  doubt  about  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate,  and  one  can  literally  suit 
himself  as  to  temperature  by  choosing  his 
elevation.  The  traveller  by  rail  down  the 
wild  Temecula  Cafion  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  country, 
and,  as  lie  descends  in  the  broadening  val- 
ley, of  the  beautiful  mountain  parks  of 
live-oak  and  clear  running  water,  and  of 
the  richness  both  for  grazing  and  grain 
of  the  ranches  of  the  Santa  Margarita, 
Las  Flores,  and  Santa  Rosa.  Or  if  he  will 
see  what  a few  years  of  vigorous  cultiva- 
tion will  do,  he  may  visit  Escondido,  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  which  is  at  an  ele- 
vation of  less  than  a thousand  feet,  and 
fourteen  miles  from  the  ocean.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  settlements  that  have 
great  natural  beauty  and  thrifty  industri- 
al life.  In  that  region  ai*e  numerous  at- 
tractive villages.  I have  a report  from 
a little  cafion,  a few  miles  north  of  EJscon- 
dido,  where  a woman  with  an  invalid  hus- 
band settled  in  1883.  The  ground  was 
thickly  covered  with  brush,  and  its  only 
product  was  rabbits  and  quails.  In  1888 
they  had  100  acres  cleared  and  fenced, 
mostly  devoted  to  orchard  fruits  and  ber- 
ries, They  had  in  good  bearing  over  1200 
fruit  trees,  among  them  200  oranges,  and 
28»3  figs,  which  yielded  one  and  a half  tons 
of  figs  a week  during  the  bearing  season, 
from  August  to  November.  The  sprouts 
of  the  peach-trees  grew  twelve  feet  in  1889. 
Of  course  such  a little  fruit  farm  as  this 
is  the  result  of  self-denial  and  hard  work, 
but  T am  sure  that  the  experiment  in  this 
region  need  not  be  exceptional. 

San  Diego  will  be  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  what  San  Francisco  is  to  the 
northern.  Nature  seems  to  liave  arranged 
for  this,  by  providing  a magnificent  har- 
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country,  its  Ijarbnr  would  commaiul  com-  of  acres  on  i)ic  vvesl<<rn  slupc  of  tlie  nioun- 
mercc.  Tlie  fallacy  of  this  assumption  tain  ranges  of  the  country  are  geographic 
lay  in  the  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  cally  tributary  to  San  Ihego,  and  almost 
profitable  and  peculiar  exports  of  south-  every  acre  by  its  products  is  certain  to 
era  California  rrmSt  go  EavSl  by  rail,  and  attain  a higli  value. 

r«*;ieh  a market  in  the  shortest  pf>ssible  The  end  of  I he  ridiculous  speculation 
lime,  and  that  llie  inhabiUints  look  to  the  in  lots  of  1887-6  was  not  so  disaslrous  in 
Pacific  for  comparatively  little  of  the  im  the  loss  of  money  invested,  or  even  in  tlie 
ports  they  need.  If  the  Isthmus^  route  ruin  of  great  expeebitions  by  i he  collapse 
were  opened  by  a ship-canaL  San  Diego  of  fictitious  values,  as  iu  the  stoppage  of 
would  doubtless  have  a great  share  of  the  immigration.  The  country  luts  ln-ea  ever 
F^acific  trade,  and  when  the  |X>pulatiou  of  since  adjusting  itself  to  a mirniai  growth, 
that  part  of  the  State  is  large  enough  and  the  recovery  is  just  in  ].iroportlon  to 
to  demand  gieat  imporUitions  from  the  tlie  arrival  o!  settlers  avIio  r oinc  u»  uork 
islands  and  lands  of  tlie  Pacific,  lliis  har-  and  not  b»  spccuLite.  1 had  Jieanl  that 
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the  “ boom  ’’  had  left  San  Diego  and  vi- 
cinity the  “deadest”  region  to  be  found 
anywhere.  A speculator  would  probably 
so  regard  it.  But  the  people  have  had  a 
great  accession  of  common-sense.  The 
expectation  of  attracting  settlers  by  a fic- 
titious show  has  subsided,  and  attention 
is  directed  to  the  development  of  the  natu- 
ral riches  of  the  country.  Since  the  boom 
San  Diego  has  perfected  a splendid  sys- 
tem of  drainage,  paved  its  streets,  extend- 
ed its  railways,  built  up  the  business  part 
of  the  town  solidly  and  handsomely,  and 
greatly  improved  the  mesa  above  the 
town.  In  all  essentials  of  permanent 
growth  it  is  much  better  in  appearance 
than  in  1887.  Business  is  better  organ- 
ized, and,  best  of  all,  there  is  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  county.  It  is  discovered  that  San 
Diego  has  a “back  country”  capable  of 
producing  great  wealth.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  organized  a permanent  ex- 
hibition of  products.  It  is  assisted  in  this 
work  of  stimulation  by  competition  by 
a “ Ladies’  Annex,”  a society  numbering 
some  five  hundred  ladies,  who  devote 
themselves  not  to  aesthetic  pursuits,  but 
to  the  quickening  of  all  the  industries  of 
the  farm  and  the  garden,  and  all  public 
improvements.  To  the  mere  traveller 
who  devotes  only  a couple  of  weeks  to  an 
examination  of  this  region  it  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  industry  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  the  result  is  a most  gratifying 
increase  in  orchards  and  vineyards,  and 
the  storage  and  distribution  of  water  for 
irrigation.  The  region  is  unsurpassed  for 
the  production  of  the  orange,  the  lemon, 
the  raisin  grape,  the  fig,  and  the  olive. 
The  great  reservoir  in  the  Cuyamaca, 
which  supplies  San  Diego,  sends  its  flume 
around  the  fertile  valley  of  El  Cajon 
(which  has  already  a great  reputation  for 
its  raisins),  and  this  has  become  a garden, 
the  land  rising  in  value  every  year.  The 
region  of  National  City  and  Chula  Vista 
is  supplied  by  the  reservoir  made  by  the 
great  Sweetwater  dam  — a marvel  of  en- 
gineering skill — and  is  not  only  most  pro- 
ductive in  fruit,  but  is  attractive  by  pret- 
ty villas  and  most  sightly  and  agreeable 
homes.  It  is  an  unanswerable  reply  to* 
the  inquiry  if  this  region  was  not  killed  by 
the  boom  that  all  the  arable  land,  except 
that  staked  out  for  fancy  city  prices,  has 
steadily  risen  in  value.  This  is  true  of 
all  the  bay  region  down  through  Otay 
(where  a promising  watch  factory  is  es- 


tablished) to  the  border  at  Tia  Juana.  The 
rate  of  settlement  in  the  county  outside 
of  the  cities  and  towns  has  been  greater 
since  the  boom  than  before— a most  health- 
ful indication  for  the  future.  According 
to  the  school  census  of  1889,  Mr.  Van  Dyke 
estimates  a permanent  growth  of  nearly 
50,000  people  in  the  county  in  four  years. 
Half  of  these  are  well  distributed  in  small 
settlements  w'hich  have  the  advantages  of 
roads,  mails,  and  school-houses,  and  which 
offer  to  settlers  who  wish  to  work  adjacent 
unimproved  land  at  prices  which  experi- 
ence shows  are  still  moderate. 

In  this  imperfect  conspectus  of  a vast 
territory  I should  be  sorry  to  say  any- 
thing that  can  raise  false  expectations. 
The  country  is  very  big,  and  though 
scarcely  any  part  of  it  has  not  some  ad- 
vantages, and  notwithstanding  the  census 
figures  of  our  population,  it  will  be  a long 
time  before  our  vast  territory  will  fill  up. 
California  must  wait  with  the  rest.  But 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  a great  future. 
Its  position  in  the  Union  with  regard  to 
its  peculiar  productions  is  unique.  It 
can  and  will  supply  us  with  much  that 
we  now  import,  and  labor  and  capital 
sooner  or  later  will  find  their  profit  in 
meeting  the  growing  demand  for  Califor- 
nia products. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  United 
States  who  could  prolong  life  by  moving 
to  southern  California;  there  are  many 
who  would  find  life  easier  there  by  reason 
of  the  climate,  and  because  out  door  labor 
is  more  agreeable  there  the  year  through ; 
many  who  have  to  fight  the  weather  and 
a niggardly  soil  for  existence  could  there 
have  pretty  little  homes  with  less  expense 
of  money  and  labor.  It  is  well  that  peo- 
ple for  whom  this  is  true  should  know  it. 
It  need  not  influence  those  who  are  al- 
ready well  placed  to  try  the  fortune  of  a 
distant  country  and  new  associations. 

I need  not  empliasize  the  disadvantage 
in  regard  to  beauty  of  a land  that  can  for 
half  the  year  only  keep  a vernal  appear- 
ance by  irrigation.  But  to  eyes  accus- 
tomed to  it  there  is  something  pleasing  in 
the  contrast  of  the  green  valleys  with  the 
brown  and  gold  and  i*ed  of  the  hills.  The 
picture  in  my  mind  for  the  future  of  the 
land  of  the  sun,  of  the  mountains,  of  the 
sea — which  is  only  an  enlargement  of  the 
picture  of  the  present— is  one  of  great 
beauty.  The  rapid  growth  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  the  profusion  of 
flowers  render  easy  the  making  of  a love- 
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LONDON  MUSIC  HALLS. 

BY  F.  ANSTEY. 


London  ?nusic  might  be  roughly 
grouped  into  four  cla^ises— Hrst,  the 
aristocratic  Variety  theatre  of  the  West 
Eud.  chiefly  foiuul  in  the  immediale 
tieighlwrlioad  of  Leicester  Square;  then 
the  smaller  and  less  aristocratic  West  End 
halls;  next  the  large  baurgeoiH  music 
lialls  of  the  less  fas  hi  on  a hie  parLs  and  in 
the  siiUurljS:  last  the  minor  music  IjaVls 
of  the  {H>or  and  squalid  districts.  The 
aiidienees.  as  rniglvt  be  expected,  corre- 
Spond  to  the  social  scale  of  the  parlieiilar 
pla<'e  of  entertain ment but  the  diirerences 
in  the  performance^'  provided  hy  the  four 
classes  of  mnsic  halls  are  fur  less  strongly 
HAarked. 

Let  US  take  a typical  eslablishinent  of 
the  lirst  class.  Its  exterior  i$  more  baud 
some  and  iiu])OsiMg  th»*in  that  of  most  Lon- 
don theutre.s,  eVeji  of  the  higlie.st  rank. 
Huge  cressets  in  classical  tripods  Hare  bc*^ 
tweeu  the  Columns  of  Ute  facade,  tlie  vcin- 
do\v,s  and  foijrr  glow  witli  stained  glass, 
the  entrance  liall.  lighted  by  softened  elcC' 
trie  lamps,  is  richly  uiAd  tastefully  deco* 
rated.  A'ou  puss  through  wid^',  airy  cor- 
ridof's  and  down  stall’s,  to  find  yourself 


in  a magnificent  tlieatre,  and  the  stall  to 
which  you  are  shown  is  wide  and  luxu- 
riously fitted.  Smoking  is  universaL  and 
a large  proportion  of  the  audience  prome- 
nade the  outer  circles,  or  stand  in  groups 
l>efore  the  long  refreshment  bars  which  are 
a prominent  feature  on  every  tier.  Most  of 
the  men  are  in  evening  dre.ss.  and  in  the 
boxes  are  some  ladies,  also  in  evening 
costume,  many  of  them  belonging  to 
wliat  is  called  good  .society.  The  women 
in  the  other  [)arts  of  the  house  are  gener- 
ally pretty  obvious  members  of  a clas.s 
which,  so  long  as  it  l)eliaves  itself  with 
propriety  In  the  huilding,  it  would,  wliat- 
ever  fanatics  may  say  to  the  eontrary,  be 
neitiier  desirable  nor  yiossiblc  to  exclude. 
The  most  noticeable  characterislic  of  the 
audience  is  perhaps  the  very  slight  utteii' 
tion  it  pays  to  whatever  is  going  on  upon 
the  stage.  In  the  upptu' parts  i>f  tVu; house 
thc;  conversation  reudeins  it  iinpossible  to 
hear  distinctly  any  tiling  that  is  said  or 
sung,  though  the  same  rein iirk  d<x^s  not 
apply  to  the  stalls,  wliere  the  occupants, 
if  nut  eutliusiastic,  are  ut  least  languidly 
attentive.  There  is  a large  and  excellent 
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orchestra,  with  just  a tejideiicy  to  overdo  complacency  with  which  she  submits  to  be- 
the  drum  and  cymbals,  Stag:e  fo<3tmcn,  iri^f  and  supported  in  every  variety 

more  gorgeous  of  livery  but  far  meeker  of  of  uiicomfortable  altitude  by  the  person- 
aspect  than  their  biethren  in  private  ser-  age  next  in  importance  to  herself,  her  final 
vice,  slip  a giant  card  bearing  a niiml>er  teetotum  whirl,  all  evidentlj^  charged 
into  a gilded  frame  on  either  side  of  the  vvith  a deep  but  mysterious  significance, 
proscenium  l)efore  each  item  of  the  It  is  not  uninstruciive,  too,  to  watch  the 
programme.  The  electric  bell  tings,  the  conutenancesof  the  cor7>.K</e6a//cf  during 
lights  are  raised,  the  orchestra  dashes  into  lliese  evolutions.  Some  are  severely  crit- 
a prelude,  and  the  artiste  whose  “ turn icai,  and  obviously  of  opinion  that  tliey 
it  is  come.s  on.  The  main  and  distinctive  could  do  it  infinitely  better  tlieniselves; 
feature  of  the  entertainment,  however,  is  othei’s  vvliisper  disparagement  to  sympa- 
the  ballet  divertissement, 
for  which  all  else  is  sea rce- 
lymorethau  paddtng,aud 

these  ballets  are  magni  fi'  ^ 

centenougli  to  satisfy  the 

most  insatiate  appetite  for  5 V ■,, 

There  aie  two 


splendor 

in  one  evening,  and  each 
lasts  about  half  an  hour, 
during  whicli  time  the 
large  stage  is  filled  with 
be  wl  hlering  combinations 
of  form  and  color.  Com- 
pany  after  company  of 
girls,  in  cx>stumes  of  deli- 
cately contrasted  lints, 
march,  trip,  or  gallop 
dow!»  the  board.s,  their 
burnished  armor  gleam- 
ing and  their  ricii  dresses 
scintillating  iti  the  liihe- 
light;  at  eacii  fresh  stroke 
of  the  sUge  - manager's 
gong  they  group  them- 
selves anew  or  perform 
some  complicated  figure, 
except  wiien  they  fall 
back  in  a circle  and  b^iive 
the  stage  clear  for  the 
premiere  danseuse. 

To  the  writer  this  lady's 
proceedings  are  a source 
bf  lie ver  “failing  tUi joy- 
inent.  There  never  w'u.s 
^nch  artless  naivete  in 
any  other  huaniM  )jieing. 

To  see  her  advance  on  tlie 
f?oinLs  of  her  toes,  her 
arms  curved  synimelri 
cally  above  her  bead,  a 
smile  of  innocent  cliiUUikc  delight  on  her  tlietic  ears*  other 
face,  as  if  she  had  only  just  discovered  the  Hna's every  move] 
art  of  <lancing  and  was  quite  surprisetl  ic>  them,  wliei't^apou 
find  it  so  agreeable  a pastime^  is  an  expt-  tu>us  abstr:i(Ui(»u. 
rieuce  indeed.  Then  her  liigh-stcpping  low  their  nolice. 
px^ancC round  thestage.  her  liitlc  iinpul.sivc  dcnlv . amidst  ihu 
runs  and  bashful  re tnmts*  the  astoni siting  fantiue  smile  givi 
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riority  as  she  haughtily  makes  her  way  to 
the  wings  through  the  ranks  of  coryphees. 
At  last  the  end  comes;  the  ballet  girls  are 
ranked  and  massed  into  brilliant  parterres 
and  glittering  pyramids,  the  premiere 
danseme  glides  on  in  time  to  appropriate 
the  ci*edit  of  the  arrangement,  and  the 
curtain  falls  on  a blaze  of  concentrated 
magnificence. 

Such  is  the  main  attraction  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  a first-class  music  hall.  Late- 
ly an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce 
an  intellectual  element  into  the  other 
portion  of  the  entertainment  at  one  es- 
tablishment, where  the  management  en- 
gaged a celebrated  and  justly  popular  ac- 
tress to  recite  dramatic  pieces  by  Lord  Ten- 
nyson and  other  poets.  On  the  night 
when  the  writer  was  present,  the  lady  ap- 
peared after  a man-serpent  and  before  a 
couple  of  child  clog-dancers,  and  was  heard 
with  respect  and  attention,  being  rewarded 
by  applause  quite  equal  to  that  accorded 
to  the  clog-dancing,  though  a shade  less 
enthusiastic  than  the  acclamation  which 
greeted  the  contortions  of  the  man-ser- 
pent. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  second 
class  of  music  halls,  in  which  neither  au- 
dience nor  entertainment  presents  any 
characteristic  features. 

Both  externally  and  internally  the 
bourgeois  amd  suburban  music  hall  differs 
considerably  from  its  more  fashionable 
rival.  For  one  thing,  it  is  generally  din- 
gier and  gaudier  of  appearance;  the  en- 
trance is  covered  with  huge  posters  and 
adorned  with  tea-garden  plaster  statues 
bearing  colored  lamps:  the  walls  are 
lined  with  tarnished  looking-glass,  gilded 
trellis- work,  or  virgin  cork.  Sometimes 
there  is  a skittle-alley  or  a shooting-gallery 
in  the  “Grand  Lounge.” 

The  interior  is  as  often  rectangular  as 
semicircular,  and  the  scheme  of  decora- 
tion of  the  old  gaudy  crimson,  plaster,  and 
gilding  order.  In  many  places,  too,  the 
chairman  still  lingers.  This  personage  is, 
of  course,  a surviv^al  from  the  old  “Cave 
of  Harmony  ” days,  and  his  duties  are  now 
confined  to  sitting  at  a table  either  in 
front  of  the  orchestra  or  in  the  centre  of 
the  stalls,  from  whence  he  rises  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  “turn”  to  announce, 
“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  celebrated 
comedian.  Mr.  Paul  Pongwell  [or  that  fa- 
vorite lady  vocalist,  Miss  Peggie  Patter- 
ville,as  the  case  maybe]  will  appear  next,” 
after  which  he  resumes  his  seat  and  ap- 


plauds himself  with  a little  auctioneer’s 
hammer.  There  is  a melancholy  dignity 
about  him,  however,  which  causes  him  to 
be  approached  with  much  deference  and 
resi>ect  by  the  young  clerks  and  shop-boys 
who  take  their  pleasure  here,  and  who 
are  proud  to  be  distinguished  by  a shake 
of  the  hand  from  him,  and  flattered  when 
he  condescends  to  accept  liquid  i*efresh- 
ment  or  “one  of  the  best  twopenny  smokes 
in  London  ” at  their  expense.  Even  the 
torrent  of  chaff  from  a lady  artiste, yfiih 
a talent  for  improvising  light  badinage 
which  would  render  an  archbishop  ridic- 
ulous in  two  minutes,  fails  to  rob  him  of 
his  prestige. 

The  audience  is  not  a distinguished- 
looking  one ; there  are  no  dress-coats  and 
caped  cloaks,  no  dashing  toilets,  to  be  seen 
here ; but  the  vast  majority  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances and  eminently  respectable. 
You  will  see  little  family  parties — father, 
mother,  and  perhaps  a grown-up  daughter 
or  a child  or  two — in  the  stalls.  Most  of 
them  are  probably  regular  visitors,  and 
have  the  entree  here  in  return  for  exhib- 
iting bills  in  their  shop  - windows ; and 
these  family  parties  all  know  one  another, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  smiles  and  hand- 
shakes they  exchange  as  they  pass  in  or 
out.  Then  there  are  several  girls  with 
their  sweethearts,  respectable  young  cou- 
ples employed  in  neighboring  workshops 
and  factories,  and  a rusty  old  matron  or 
two,  while  the  fringe  of  the  audience  is 
made  up  of  gay  young  clerks,  the  local 
“bloods,”  who  have  a jaunty  fashion  in 
some  districts  of  wearing  a cigar  behind 
the  ear.  Large  ham  sandwiches  are  hand- 
ed round  by  cooks  in  white  blouses, 
and  when  a young  woman  desires  to  be 
very  stylish  indeed,  she  allows  her  swain 
to  order  a glass  of  port  for  her  i*efresh- 
ment.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  audience  is 
not  remarkable  for  intelligence;  it  is  sel- 
dom demonstrative,  and  never  in  the  least 
exacting,  perfectly  ready  to  be  pleased  with 
dull  songs,  hoary  jokes,  stale  sentiment, 
and  clap-trap  patriotism. 

The  character  of  the  perfoi’mances  which 
find  favor  maybe  best  illustrated  by  a de- 
scription of  part  of  the  actual  programme 
at  a well-known  music  hall  in  South  Lon- 
don when  the  writer  was  present.  After 
a song  and  some  feats  by  a troupe  of  acro- 
bats, came  an  exhibition  by  a young  lady 
in  a large  glass  tank  filled  wMth  water. 

She  was  a very  pretty  and  graceful  young 
lady,  and  she  came  on  accompanied  by  a 
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“She  wouldn’t  call  for  sherry;  she  wouldn’t  call 
for  beer; 

She  wouldn’t  call  for  chain,  because  she  knew 
’twould  make  her  queer ; 

She  wouldn’t  call  for  brandy,  rum,  or  anything 
they’d  got; 

She  only  called  for  Bovril — hot!  hot!  hot!” 

— a ditty  to  the  moral  of  which  not  even 
the  Brick  Lane  Branch  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation could  reasonably  take  exception. 
Next  we  had  an  exposure  of  some  familiar 
conjuring  tricks  by  a gentleman  with  a 
foreign  accent,  who  was  genuinely  amus- 
ing; some  fantasias  performed  with  ham- 
mere  on  a grisly  instrument  constructed 
of  bones — veritable  skeleton  music;  and, 
to  wind  up,  the  great  sensational  sketch, 
The  Little  Stowaway,  which  apparently 
touches  the  hearts  of  the  audience. 

Music  halls  of  the  fourth  and  lowest 
class  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  entertaining, 
although  a visit  to  ofie  of  them  makes  a 
stronger  demand  upon  one's  powers  of 
physical  endurance.  You  must  penetrate 
to  the  heart  of  some  obscure  and  unsavory 
region,  until,  in  a narrow  thoroughfare  of 
small  shops  stocked  with  the  most  unin- 
viting comestibles — skinned  sheep’s-heads, 
with  a gleam  of  lackadaisical  sentiment  in 
their  upturned  eyes,  pale  pigs’  feet,  fried 
fish, and  appalling  arrangements  in  pastry 
and  jam — you  come  upon  a public-house 
with  bills  in  the  window  which  inform 
you  that  it  is  part  of  the  establishment  of 
which  you  are  in  search.  There  is  no 
other  indication ; no  transparency  or  il- 
lumination of  colored  crystal.  You  find 
a narrow  steep  staircase  at  the  side,  lead- 
ing up  from  the  street,  and,  half-way  up, 
a rough  pay  box  and  barrier.  The  first 
performance  (for  there  are  two  every 
evening)  is  just  concluding,  you  are  told, 
but  by  paying  ninepence  you  can  retain 
your  seat  in  one  of  the  side  boxes  as  long 
as  you  please.  You  have  to  force  your  way 
through  a dense  crowd  standing  packed  at 
the  back  of  the  dress  circle,  and  eventually 
stumble  into  a partitioned  recess,  fitted 
with  rough  benches,  cushionless  and  with- 
out backs.  The  house  is  dingy  and  taw- 
dry, and  a kind  of  grimy  murk  is  in  the 
air;  the  atmosphere  is  something  terrible, 
with  that  acrid  sting  in  it  which  is  so  in- 
describably depressing  to  an  unaccustom- 
ed sense.  There  is  a curious  absence  of 
color  in  the  audience,  probably  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  female  element,  the  major- 
ity being  youths  of  between  seventeen 


and  twenty.  A man  on  the  stage  in 
crumpled  evening  dress  is  giving  a series 
of  imitations  of  popular  music-hall  “co- 
miques,”  of  whom  he  speaks  with  a laud- 
able absence  of  professional  jealousy.  “ I 
will  now  give  you  an  imitation  of  that 

justly  celebrated  comedian  Mr.  , or 

that  quaintly  comic  vocalist  Jerry  Some- 
thing, or  [this  with  a touch  of  manly  pa- 
thos] that  great  singer  who  has  lately 
been  taken  from  us,  and  whom  I am 
sure  we  all  sadly  miss,  the  inimitable 
Blank,”  he  says  by  way  of  preface  to 
each  imitation;  and  his  mimicry,  to  judge 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  his  hearers,  is  of  a 
high  order,  though  we  are  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  form  any  personal  opinion.  Then 
follows  an  eccentric  performance  by  two 
Irish  comedians,  who  exchange  a fire  of 
rapid  repartee  interspersed  with  assault, 
to  the  unbounded  delight  of  the  spectators, 
after  which  the  curtain  is  lowered,  and 
the  audience  is  expected  to  make  way  for 
others.  All  the  dirty  youths  in  the  pit 
jostle  and  shove  their  way  to  the  doors, 
where  they  meet  an  entering  stream  of 
equally  dirty  youths.  A cascade  of  whoop- 
ing hobbardyhoydom  pours  down  the 
steep  incline  of  the  gallery;  for  some  min- 
utes there  is  a deafening  babel  of  the 
piercing  whistles  by  which  the  social 
greetings  of  the  local  society  are  con- 
veyed. The  last  puff  at  the  clay  pipes  is 
stealthily  taken,  for  smoking  is  forbidden 
here,  the  seething,  sombre  mass  of  pot- 
hatted  youths,  many  in  their  shirt  sleeves 
— though  tliese  last,  being  flannel  and  of 
subfusc  hues,  impart  little  relief  or  color 
to  the  general  effect— slowly  settles  down, 
and  some  produce  “penny  dreadfuls,” 
with  which  they  beguile  the  interval  of 
waiting.  At  last  the  orchestra,  a small 
but  fairly  efficient  body,  appears,  to  be 
rapturously  “chihyked”  and  wdiistled 
at,  and  the  second  performance  begins. 
There  are  comic  songs  of  precisely  the 
same  kind  as  may  be  heard  at  higher- 
class  music  halls,  duets  and  step  dances  if 
anything  rather  better  done,  and  free  from 
any  offensivene^s;  the  refrain,  indeed,  of 
one  is  a recommendation  to  “Listen  to 
the  old  church  bells,”  and  is  sung  by  two 
pretty  young  ladies  in  costumes  which, 
for  taste  and  propriety,  w’ould  be  quite 
worthy  of  more  ambitious  surroundings. 
After  this  comes  a farce,  “ licensed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  expressly  for  this  tlie- 
atre,”  and  called  The  Tinker's  Holiday. 
Here  we  are  introduced  to  a nobleman 
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who  I>6ars  iLe  aristocratic  title  of  Lord  ride,  “ What  'orse^  have  you  got  f ' asks 
Cnioipet, and  %vears  evening  dress,  a gray  the  tinker  lord,  “Well,  thei'e's  old  Junfi- 
dressing-gown,  and  a brown  felt  hat  in  bo  and  little  Jenny/’  “Ah!  Andislitile 
the  privacy  of  his  gilded  saloons.  He  is  a Jenny  a goer  /'  “ Wliy*  surely,  nn^  lord, 

stout  elderly  man  with  a yellow  wig  and  you  'aven't  forgot  seeiii'  her  come  in  first 
a black  mustache,  and  he  tells  us  he  is  for  the  Hascot  Cnp  f You  were  on  the 
desperately'  in  love.  Unhappily  the  ob-  lawn/'  “Rigbt!'"  s^iys  the  tinlfCr,  “I 
ject  of  his  passion  is  a ward  in  chancery,  vxis  tliere" adding,  “selliu'  ’ard  boiled 
and,  as  be  complains,  “ a strick  watch  is  eggs/'  behind  the  brown  bat.  However, 
kep"  over  her/’  whicli  prevents  him  from  the  only  dim:tion.s  he  can  be  induced  to 
approaching  lier  in  his  ordinary  patrician  givearetotheeffectthattlie  ‘‘head-ostler 
garb.  Consequently  lie  is  anxious  to  dis-  Is  to  “ go  and  gH  as  drtink  as  be  can,  break 
guise  himself  in  some  old  clothes,  and  little  Jenny's  leg,  and  bung  bid  Juinlu/s 
pi'esently  discov'ers  the  ragged  coat,  lea  eye  up,"  a piece  of  practical  pleasantry 
Iher  apron,  and  brazier  of  a travelling  Wbicb  ooivvulses  the  bouse.  The  ostler 
tinker,,  who,  being,  as  he  says,  “ out  for  a protcf^ts  feebly,  but  eventually  departs  to 
beano/*  has  naturally  de|>osi ted  them  tein-  carry  out  hi.s  instructions.  Next  comes 
porarily  in  his  lonlship's  apartments,  the  Freindi  cook,  whom  tlie  tinker  uecosU 

Lr>rd  Grurnpet  exchanges  tlie  dressing-  as  V‘ Old  Grub-shuiiter/’  and  who  comes 
govrn  and  brown  pot  liat  appertaining  to  to  know  what  his  lordship  Avishes  to  have 
his  rank  for  the  tinker'vS  coal  and  apron,  for  dinner.  ‘‘ Well.'ovv’s  ICtppers— idtltv/' 
and  departs  on  his  amorous  adventures  is  the  only  suggestion  the  ti  nker  can  laake. 
The  tinker,  entenng  later,  puts  on  the  Bi4t  at  length  he  selecls  what  Ire  as  pleased 
peer's  discarxled  raiment/and  finds  him-  to  term  “ a good  old  fulbroed  s;tveloy  atid 
self  rnistakcD  by  the  whole  household  for  ii  buster/*  w itli  a staact  irgnnctaon  to  Ihe 
their  anaster.  His  “ head -ostler ''  comes  cbok  to  get  drujak  inamediately  Then 
in  to  inquire  what  horse  his  lordslrip  will  come interview.s  willil  lie  hpuse-maids.  wiao 
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enter  to  ask  in  what  chamber  Lord  Crum- 
pet wishes  to  sleep  that  night — ‘‘  the  Scar- 
let Room,  the  Magenta  Room,  or  the  Lav- 
ender Room  ?”  But  the  pseudo-nobleman 
astonishes  them  by  saying  that  they  may 
put  him  “ in  the  rabbit-’utch,”  which  they 
justly  regard  as  an  eccentric  preference. 
Needless  to  say,  he  makes  love  to  them 
both,  and  easily  persuades  each  that  he 
has  long  secretly  marked  her  with  the 
eye  of  aflPection,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  word 
it,  “ kep’  his  off -side  lamp  ” on  her.  Hav- 
ing made  two  separate  appointments  to 
elope  with  them  both,  the  tinker  retires 
under  the  table  to  enjoy  the  sequel.  The 
real  Lord  Crumpet  returns,  having  been 
completely  successful,  and,  as  he  says, 
‘ ‘ the  ’appiest  man  in  creation.  ” Whereup- 
on he  is  surrounded  by  the  ostler,  who  hic- 
coughs out  that  he  has  broken  little  Jenny’s 
leg  and  bunged  old  Jumbo’s  eye  up,  the 
French  cook,  who  staggers  up,  presenting 
a sausage  and  a penny  roll  to  the  perplexed 
and  indignant  nobleman,  and  the  two 
house-maids,  who  urge  him  to  keep  his 
promise  and  elope  with  them  to  be  mar- 
ried, while  the  tinker  in  the  background 
rubs  his  hands  and  exclaims,  delightedly, 
that  he  “ is  ’aving  a beano!’’  and  the  cur- 
tain falls. 

To  say  that  this  performance  amuses 
the  audience  would  convey  a very  faint 
and  inadequate  idea  of  tlieir  demeanor. 
They  rock  with  laughter,  the  whole  pit 
swaying  like  a field  of  wheat  in  a breeze. 
Those  who  assert  that  the  London  poor 
area  joyless  class,  incapable  of  merriment, 
should  see  this  crowd  when  genuinely 
amused,  and  consider  whether  there  is  not 
some  exaggeration  in  descriptions  of  their 
hopeless  gloom.  True,  the  farce  that  pro- 
vokes their  risibility  is  not  a masterpiece 
of  refined  humor,  but  there  is  real  humor 
of  a rough  and  primitive  kind  in  it  never- 
theless, in  spite  of  the  touch  of  quite  un- 
necessary brutality  in  the  treatment  of  the 
horses,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  not 
the  least  successful  hit  in  the  piece. 

At  another  of  the  minor  music  halls 
we  came  upon  our  friends  Lord  Crumpet 
and  the  Tinker  in  a farce  called  In  the 
Law.  This  time  the  comedian  whom  we 
had  last  seen  as  the  Tinker  enacted  a so- 
licitor’s clerk,  and  was  discovered  lunch- 
ing surreptitiously  under  the  lid  of  liis 
desk,  upon  a pig's  foot,  or  trotter,  which  he 
apostrophized  in  an  eloqueJit  eulogiiiin. 

“Good  ole  trotter  I”  he  remarked,  en- 
thusiastically. “I  like  a trotter,  I do. 


Some  toflfs  when  they  lunch  ull  weigh  in 
their  tanner;  but  I ain’t  that  sort;  no,  I go 
in  two  an’  a orf ; and — well,  that’s  a differ- 
ent thing,  ainH  it  ? It  ain’t  the  ’Orseshoe, 
nor  yet  the  Criterion,  but  if  you  shet  your 
eyes  and  dab  on  a bit  o’  mustard,  why,  it’s 
like  turkey!  Ah,  the  bloke  oo  invented 
trotters  must  ha’  known  a bit.”  When 
his  employer,  a gentleman  in  whom  we 
immediately  recognized  Lord  Crumpet, 
surprised  him  at  his  repast,  he  feared  to 
receive  his  dismissal,  which  he  character- 
istically expressed  by  saying,  “ I shall  cop 
the  push.” 

While  he  was  gone  to  fetch  a certain 
deed-box,  the  solicitor  soliloquized  thus: 

''  ’E  little  thinks  that  that  box  contains  the 
deed  that  would  make  ’im  a gentleman; 
but  so  it  is.  ’Is  father,  the  late  Colonel 
Jinks,  left  ’im  £5000  by  will  when  lie  came 
of  age.  As  executor  under  the  will,  I am 
entitled  to  tlie  interest  in  the  mean  time, 
and  though  he  is  long  past  twenty-one,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  relinquish  the  in- 
terest yet.” 

However,  Colonel  Jinks’s  ill-used  son 
discovered  the  will,  whereupon  his  ecstasy 
was  quite  lyrical.  ‘ ‘What !”  he  cried.  * ‘ A1 1 
that  mine  ? Five  thousand  jimmy-oh  gob- 
lets, five  thousand  good  old  golden  sorce- 
pin  lids ! To  think  I’ve  bin  sech  a bloom- 
in’ crackpot  all  this  time  and  never  tum- 
bled on  it  I I’ll  be  a gentleman  now,  and 
live  in  stoyle.  No  more  trotters  for  me, 
arter  this.  I’ll  lunch  on  champagne  and 
faggits  every  day,  I will.  ’Ere” — and  at 
this  he  took  the  once-lauded  pig’s  foot 
from  his  desk  and  threw  it  off  the  stage — 
“outsoide,  trotter!” 

His  employer  returned  to  be  confront- 
ed by  his  victim,  with  the  cold  observa- 
tion, “Guv’nor,  I’ve  got  you  weighed  up!” 

But  eventually  the  matter  is  compromised 
by  the  couple  agreeing  to  share  the  £5000, 
and  retire  from  the  practice  of  the  law. 

But  the  dramatic  pieces  at  the  minor 
halls  are  not  all  farces.  It  has  been  our 
privilege  to  see  at  least  two  thrilling 
miniature  melodramas.  The  first  was 
called  The  Wrecker,  and  the  principal 
character  w’as  a scandalous  old  fisher- 
man, who  lured  ships  to  their  doom  by 
means  of  a lantern  suspended  to  a mast. 

He  had  an  inconvenient  daughter,  who  dis- 
approved of  thi.s  form  of  industry,  which 
drove  him  to  the  mi.sogynistic  lament 
that  “Adam  ever  lost  a rib.”  Having 
pacified  her,  and  induced  her  to  retire,  he 
returned  to  his  nefarious  occupation,  first 
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cautiously  I'eniarking’,  I cantiot  her,  lovvcml,  he  artfully  lashed  a j)istoi  in 
and  so  I snppone  she  is  out  nf  He  the  fasteninp^.  His  daiiErhter  reappeared, 

WAS  next  inierniplet]  by  a youn^  imval  and  implored  him  to  desist  from  crime, 
officer,  whom  he  slew,  and  bendini:  over  ‘'Think  of  all  those  poor  snHV-rinii  souls 
the  body,  he  said  solemnly,  as  he  felt  tlie  at  sea  she  li^iid  lor  ratljer  shouleth  for  in 
heart:  “ ‘iiTs  all  rit(ht.  a hniming  the  1 1 iesc  pieces  all  fJie  irh  ar  act  ers  shout  v: 
great  secret  Then,  to  insure  against  •‘  Think  f.d  Ujeip  lives!  Think  of  their 
the  rope  which  hoisted  the  lanhuai  being  mothers;’' 
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“ ril  think  of  notliing,"  was  the  stern 
reply. 

“ Then  Heaven  help  them — and  me!’' 

“Amen!”  said  the  wrecker,  grimly. 
“You  ai*e  a woman,  and  nothing  shall 
save  you” — and  here  he  dropped  into  blank- 
verse.  “The  learning  of  my  secret  takes 
from  you  your  life,  and  I will  have  it!” 

“Take  it,  then!”  retorted  the  spirited 
girl,  rushing  to  the  mast,  and  in  the  at- 
tempt to  undo  the  rope,  discharging  the 
pistol,  which,  of  course,  shot  her  unnatu- 
ral old  parent,  greatly  to  his  chagrin. 

But  the  other  piece  perhaps  contained 
the  stronger  situation.  There  is  a wicked 
step-father  wlio  forges  bank-notes,  and 
sends  his  innocent  step-daughter  out  to 
change  them.  He  suspects  her  of  an  inten- 
tion to  betray  him,  and  resolves  that  she 
must  die,  or,  as  one  of  the  characters  poet- 
ically phrases  it,  “to  put  her  light  out.” 
“This  phial,”  he  says,  speaking  through 
music,  “contains  a deadly  poison  which 
leaves  no  trace  be’ind.  Now,  to  prepare 
the  draught  for  Jane.”  So,  to  a chord 
from  the  orchestra,  he  pours  the  contents 
of  the  phial  into  one  of  two  glasses  on  the 
table,  and  composedly  sits  down  to  await 
Jane's  return.  But  he  little  knows  that 
a friend  of  Jane’s,  a small  and  extremely 
cheeky  gamin,  has  been  concealed  under 
the  table,  from  which  retreat  he  has,  in- 
deed, been  making  running  and  very  audi- 
ble comments  upon  the  villain’s  soliloquy. 
While  his  attention  is  distracted  (he 
“thought  he  heard  a sound’'),  the  small 
boy  deftly  changes  the  position  of  the 
glasses,  and  dives  behind  the  table  again. 
Jane  returns. 

“Jane,”  says  her  perfidious  relative, 
“ you  look  pale,  my  girl.  Drink  this  glass 
of  wine.  Nay,  to  encourage  you,  I myself 
will  drink  a glass.  The  \oine  for  me,”  he 
adds,  in  a sinister  aside;  “ the  poison  for 
Jane !”  Jane  drains  the  glass,  whereupon 
the  forger  informs  her  who  and  what  he 
is.  “The  wine  you  have  just  drunk  con- 
tained a deadly  poison  which  leaves  no 
trace  be'ind.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
you  will  be  a corpse!'’ 

**  No,  she  won’t,  old  Tiddlywunks  I"  says 
the  boy,  rising  suddenly  from  his  hiding- 
place.  “In  less  than  ten  minutes  you 
will  be  a corpse 

‘‘What  mean  you  ?"  cries  the  villain. 

“Why,  after  you’d  filled  the  glasses,  I 
changed  them,  and  so  she  got  the  good 
stuff,  and  you  the  poison  which  leaves  no 
trace  be’ind.” 


“Thank  Heaven!”  exclaims  the  girl; 
“you  are  caught  in  your  own  trap!” 

“Have  you  spoken  the  trewth?”the 
baffled  forger  demands,  trembling. 

“ Ah,  you'll  soon  see  if  it’s  true  or  not, 
old  cock;  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
now  is  to  say  yer  prayei*s  and  lay  down 
and  die.” 

The  forger  neglects  the  first  part  of  this 
recommendation,  but  adopts  the  latter, 
after  much  clutching  at  his  dressing-gown, 
and  as  he  falls  lifeless,  the  boy  pronounces 
this  touching  funeral  oration:  “ 'E’s  a 
stiff  ’un,  and  the  devil  will  ’ave  his  doo!” 
Whereupon  the  drama  comes  to  an  im- 
pressive and  highly  moral  conclusion. 

The  vocal  portion  of  the  entertainment 
has  been  purposely  left  to  be  ti’eated  last. 

At  every  music  hall  from  twenty  to  thirty 
songs,  or  even  more,  will  be  sung  in  the 
coui*se  of  the  evening,  and  of  all  these, 
perhaps  two  or  three  in  a year  will  catch 
the  popular  favor,  be  played*  on  bari'el- 
organs, whistled  bystreet  boys,  adapted  for 
burlesques  and  pantomimes,  and  overrun 
the  entire  country  in  a marvellously  short 
time,  until  it  palls  upon  the  very  villagers. 
Some  fifteen  years  ago,  for  example,  it  was 
impossible  to  go  anywhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom  without  hearing  a certain  Tom- 
my being  vocally  adjured  to  make  room 
for  his  uncle.  It  would  be  curious  to  re- 
suscitate Tommy  and  his  uncle  now  and 
see  how  much  success  they  would  obtain 
with  the  public  of  to  day.  The  tune  was 
irresistibly  catching;  but  it  would  prob- 
ably fall  on  deaf  ears  now.  No  super-  ' 
annuated  thing  is  so  utterly  dead  and  for- 
gotten as  a once  popular  music-hall  song, 
compared  to  which  Jonah's  gourd  was 
a hardy  annual.  Who  compose  these 
ephemeral  tunes  ? Their  names  seldom  or 
never  appear,  any  more  than  do  those  of 
the  gentlemen  wdio  write  the  songs,  though 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  from  internal  evi- 
dence in  either  case  that  they  are  not  per- 
sons of  exalted  musical  and  literary  emi- 
nence. And  what  are  the  songs  like  ? Do 
they  show  any  graphic  or  satirical  power, 
any  command  of  the  pathos  and  humor 
which  appeal  to  popular  tastes  ? One 
would  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  negative, 
since  these  ditties  are  found  acceptable  by 
those  whom  they  are  intended  to  delight, 
and  yet  to  hear  or  mid  them  is  apt  to  pro- 
du(‘e  a conviction  that  the  music-hall 
public  is  entertained  with  the  same  facili- 
ty as  excited  Mr.  Pickwick's  envy  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Petei*  Magnus's  friends. 
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Smoky  Mountains  the  “Leetle  People” 
sleep  well. 

Quiet  neighbors  all  these  years  have 
they  been.  So  quiet!  almost  forgotten. 
In  fact,  the  nearest  mountaineers  start 
with  a dazed  look  at  a question  concern- 
ing them,  then  become  mysterious  in  a 
moment,  with  that  superstitious,  specu- 
lative gleam  in  the  eye  as  of  one  who 
knows  much  of  uncanny  lore,  but  is  shy 
to  recount. 

“ I do  declar’  I never  war  so  set  back  in 
my  life  ez  I felt  whenst  that  thar  valley 
man  jes  upped  an’  axed  me  'bout’n  them 
thar  Leetle  Stranger  People  buried  yaiider 
on  the  rise,”  declared  Stephen  Yates,  one 
July  evening,  as  he  stood  leaning  on  liis 
rifle  before  the  door  of  his  cabin  in  the 
Cove.  His  horse,  I’eeking  and  blown,  still 
saddled,  bore  a deer,  newly  slain,  unpro- 
tected by  the  game-laws,  and  the  old 
liound.s,  panting  and  muddy  from  the 
chase,  lay  around  the  door-step. 

A young  woman  of  twenty,  perhaps, 
with  a pale  oval  face  and  dark  hair,  and 
serene  dark  gray  eyes,  was  on  the  rickety 
porch,  leaning  half  over  a rude  shelf  that 
served  also  as  a balustrade.  She  had  a cedar 
piggin  in  her  hand,  and  the  cow  was  low- 
ing at  the  bars.  On  the  door-step  there 
sat  a rotund  and  stalwart,  but  preternatu- 
rally  solemn  young  person,  who  now  and 
again,  with  a corrugated  countenance, 
gnashed  his  gums.  His  time  and  ener- 
gies were  expended  in  that  trying  occu- 
pation knowm  as  *‘cuttin’  yer  teeth,”  an 
acquisition  which  he  would  some  day 
value  more  highly  than  now.  He  souglit, 
as  far  as  an  abnormally  developed  craft 
miglit  compass,  to  force,  by  many  an  in- 
fant wile,  his  elders  to  share  his  woes,  and 
it  was  with  a distinctly  fallen  countenance 
that  his  father  hearkened  to  his  mother’s 
parenthetical  request  to  “’bide  hyar  an’ 
company  leetle  Moses  whilst  I be  a-milk- 
in’  the  cow.” 

Yates  did  not  refuse,  although  a braver 
man  might  have  quailed.  It  was  his  hard 
fate  to  regard  “leetle  Moses”  as  a .su- 
preme fetich,  and  to  woi*ship  him  with  as 
unrequited  an  idolatry  as  ever  was  lav- 
i.shed  on  the  great  god  Dagon.  He 
only  sought  to  gain  time,  and,  as  he 
shifted  his  weight  upon  the  other  foot, 
he  continued  his  account  of  the  conver- 
sation : 

“ He  ’lowed  ef  he  hed  knowed  ez  they 
war  buried  hyar,  he’d  hev  kern  a Imnderd 
mile  ter  view  the  spot,”  lie  said,  his  eye 


kindling  with  a recollection  of  the  “ valley 
man's”  enthusiasm. 

His  wife  hardly  entered  into  it  at  sec- 
ond - hand.  She  regarded  him  with  a 
slow  wonderment  stealing  over  her  face. 

“ War — war  he  ’quainted  with  enny  of 
’em  in  thar  lifetime  ?”  she  demanded, 
hesitating,  but  seeking  to  probe  his  rea- 
son— “ them  Leetle  Stranger  People?” 

“Great  gosh,  Adelaide!”  Yates  ex- 
claimed, irritably,  contemptuous  all  at 
once  of  the  limitations  of  her  stand-point. 
“Ye  stay  cooped  up  hyar  ’sociatin’  with 
nobody  but  leetle  Mose  till  ye  hev  furgot 
every  durned  thing  ye  ever  knowed.  The 
Leetle  People  hev  been  dead  so  long  ago 
nobody  ’members  ’em,  not  even  old  man 
Peake,  an’  he  air  a hunderd  an’  ten  year 
old — ef  he  ain’t  lyin’,”  he  added,  cau- 
tiously. 

Her  face  flushed.  There  was  fire  in  her 
serene  eyes,  like  a flare  of  sunset  in  the 
placid  depths  of  a lake.  “ I’m  willin’  ter 
’bide  along  o’  leetle  Mose,”  she  retorted. 

“I  never  expect  ter  see  no  better  company 
’n  leetle  Mose  ter  the  las’  day  I live,  an’ 

I never  did  see  none!” 

He  shifted  his  weight  uncertainly  upon 
his  other  foot,  and  surveyed  with  a casual 
glance  the  wide  landscape.  The  sense  of 
supersedure  was  sharp  at  the  moment. 

He  had  been  in  his  day  a great  man  in 
her  estimation,  and  now  leetle  Mose, 
with  his  surly  dejection,  with  only  a tooth 
or  two — and  with  these  he  would  have 
gladly  dispensed — with  his  uncertain  gait 
and  his  pigeon-toes  and  his  nearly  bald 
head,  was  a greater  man  still.  He  and 
his  mother  were  a close  corporation,  but, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  fealty  to  the  do- 
mestic Dagon,  Steve  Yates  forgave  them 
both.  He  went  on  presently  : 

“He  hed  jes  hearn  tell  o’  them  Leetle 
People,  somehow,  the  valley  man  ’lowed. 

He  never  knowed  they  war  buried  hyar- 
about.  I never  seen  a man  so  streck  of  a 
heap  ez  he  war,  an’  he  axed  me  fool 
questions  till  I felt  plumb  cur'ous  a-talk- 
iji’  ’bout  them  Leetle  Stranger  People 
buried  thar  on  the  ri.se.”  Onc(^  more  he 
turned  toward  the  slope  that  eml>arra.ss- 
ed,  half-laughing  glance — in  which,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  mirth — betokening  a 
spirit  ill  at  ease,  and  seci‘etly  shrinking 
from  some  uncanny,  irksome  fear. 

Her  eyes  mechanically  followed  his  to 
the  purple  slope  .so  still  under  the  crimson 
sky.  Higher  up,  the  mountain,  shielded 
by  its  own  shadow  from  this  reflection  of 
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the  sunset,  showed  a dark  green  shade  of 
an  indescribable  depth  and  richness  of 
tone,  never  merging  into  dusky  indefi- 
niteness. Through  a gap  in  the  range  to 
the  east  were  visible  the  infinite  blue  dis- 
tances of  the  Great  Smoky  peaks,  their 
color  here  and  there  idealized  by  the  far- 
away glamours  of  sunset  to  an  exquisite 
roseate  hue,  or  a crystalline  and  perfect 
amethyst,  against  the  amber  sky.  In  the 
clifty  gorge — one  of  those  features  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains, cloven  to  the  bare 
heart  of  the  range  by  the  fierce  momentum 
of  the  waters— the  bounding  river  came. 
One  mad  leap  presented  theglitteringsplen- 
dors  of  a glassy  green  cataract,  and  in  the 
elastic  spray  an  elusive  rainl)ow  lurked. 
Its  voice  was  like  that  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  so  far  niiglit  its  eloquent 
iteration  be  he^rd.  The  Little  Peo- 
ple, in  their  day,  might  have  given  ear 
to  its  message,  and  pondered  on  the  un- 
translated tidings,  but  now  they  did  not 
heed. 

Only  the  dwellers  in  the  mountaineer's 
cabin  hard  by  listened  at  times  to  the 
pulsing  rhythm,  as  alive  as  the  metre  of  a 
great  poem;  and  again,  in  duller  mood, 
its  sound  was  but  as  silence  to  those  who 
cared  not  to  hear.  The  dark  little  house 
seemed  small  and  solitary  and  transitory 
here  among  the  massive,  enduring  moun- 
tains, beside  the  majestic  flow  of  the  wa- 
ters, and  the  rail-fence  enclosed  the  mini- 
mum of  space  from  the  great  unpeopled 
wilds. 

*'I  'lowed  ter  him  they  never  walked,” 
Yates  said  presently.  “ Ez  fur  ez  I know, 
they  hain't  been  seen,  nor  none  o'  'em  set 
out  ter  walk,  sence  they  war  put  thar  fust. 
Nobody  ez  I know  purfesses  ter  hev  seen 
enny  o'  the  Stranger  People’s  harnts.” 

lie  repeated  this  with  simplicity,  ev- 
idently desirous  of  giving  the  pygmy 
dwellers  their  bounden  due. 

“I  'lowed  ter  him,"  he  continued,  “ez 
folks  lied  let  them  lie,  an'  they  hed  let  the 
mounting  folks  be.  Nobody  wanted  seeh 
cur'ous  harnts  ez  folks  o'  thar  size  ter  git 
tei*  walkin'  at,  this  late  day." 

There  was  a vague  chill  in  the  air  or 
was  it  in  the  moral  atmosphere  ? 

“ What  he  he  a-vagrantin'  round  fur, 
inquirin'  'bout  them  as  be  dead  an'  done 
with  the  livin'  long  ago  r"  she  demanded, 
a touch  of  acerbity  in  her  tone  and  a rest 
less  look  in  h(U’  quiet  (\yes. 

“He  'lows  ez  he's  jes  kem  hyar  along 
o' Tjeonai’d  Rhodes  ez  be  a 'lectioiieerin' 


fur  floater  fur  the  Legislatur'.  An'  him 
an’  Rhodes  air  frien’s,  an’  Rhodes  hev  got 
some  Ian’  in  this  county  ez  hev  got  one  o’ 
them  Injun  mounds  on  it,  an’  he  hev  let 
this  frien’  o’  his  hev  men  ter  dig  an’  open 
it  ter  see  what  they  could  find.  I seen 
’em  arter  it  ter-day ; this  hyar  man  ’peared 
mighty  nigh  ez  excited  ez  a Juny-bug;  I 
noticed  he  never  dug  none,  though,  his- 
self.” 

He  paused  for  a moment,  chewing  hard 
on  his  quid  of  tobacco;  then  he  slowly 
laughed.  “The  folks  he  hed  hired  ter 
dig  ’lowed  he  war  teched  in  the  head,  but 
he  ’peared  sorter  sensible  ter  me — never 
teched  a spade,  an'  ’twar  a hot  day.” 

“What  did  they  find  ?”  asked  his  wife, 
breathlessly. 

“Dirt,”  Yates  said,  with  an  iconoclas- 
tic laugh;  “a  plenty  of  it.  He  ’peared 
toler’ble  disapp'inted  till  he  hearn  ’bout 
the  Stranger  People’s  buryin’ - groun’. 
Adelaide” — he  raised  his  voice  sudden- 
ly— “ that  thar  id  jit  o'  a man,  he  'lows  ez 
tliem  Leetle  People  warn’t  grown  folks  at 
all  — jos  chil'n;  I tried  ter  tell  the  fool 
better — jes  leetle  chil’n  I” 

He  looked  quickly  at  her,  as  if  pre- 
pared for  the  shock  of  surprise  wdiich 
must  be  elicited  by  this  onslaught  upon 
the  faith  of  a whole  community.  Some- 
how, as  she  again  fastened  her  eyes  on  that 
purple  slope,  her  face  w ore  the  look  of  one 
w’hose  secret  thought  is  revealed  in  woi’ds. 
In  the  few  years  that  she  had  lived  here, 
a stranger  herself  in  some  sort,  not  ac- 
customed, as  was  her  husband,  to  a life- 
long vicinage  to  the  pygmy  burial-ground, 
slie  had  develoj^ed  no  receptivity  to  that 
uncanny  idea  of  a race  of  dwarfs.  Al- 
w'ays  as  children  she  had  thought  of  the 
Little  People;  she  had  made  no  effort 
to  reconcile  this  theory  wuth  the  strange 
fact  tliat  no  similar  sarcophagi  enclos- 
ing larger  frames  were  kiiow’n  of  far  or 
near;  she  found  no  incongruity  in  the 
idea  that  infants  sliould  have  been  thus 
segregated  in  death  from  all  tlieir  kin- 
dred; it  seemed  a meet  resting-place  for 
youth  and  innocence,  thus  apart  from  all 
others.  They  were  <*hildren  — only  chil- 
dren; all  asleep;  asleep  and  resting! 
With  the  strange  fascination  that  the  sj)ot 
and  the  unique  tradition  exerted  upon  her, 
slie  would  glance  thither  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  day,  pausing  at  her 
task  to  follow  tlie  shadow  of  tlie  clouds 
sweep  ov(u*  the  purple  slope,  and  to  listen 
to  the  whir  of  bees  in  the  still  noon 
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amongst  the  sweet-fern,  and  the  call  of 
the  glad  birds.  When  she  sang  in  fit- 
ful fragments  a crooning  lullaby  to  her 
own  child,  who  had  made  all  childhood 
doubly  dear  and  doubly  sacred  to  her 
heart,  she  was  wont  to  watch  pensively 
the  tender  glow  of  evening  reddening 
upon  it,  so  soft,  so  brilliant,  so  promissory 
of  the  splendid  days  to  come  that  it  needs 
must  suggest  that  supernal  dawn  when 
they  should  all  rise  to  greet  the  rising 
sun  that  they  had  seen  set  for  the  last 
time  so  long  ago.  In  bright,  slanting 
rows,  as  swift,  as  ethereal,  as  dazzling  as 
the  morning  mist  transfigured  by  the 
sun^s  rays,  with  her  prophetic  eyes  she 
could  behold  them,  rank  after  rank,  com- 
ing down  the  slope  in  this  radiant  guise; 
meanwhile  they  slept  as  securely  as  her 
child  slept  in  her  arms,  their  waking  as 
certain. 

The  picture  was  present  to  her  thoughts 
at  the  moment.  “They  will  all  rise  be- 
fore we-uns  at  the  jedgmint-day,”  she 
said,  her  far-seeing  gray  eyes  clear  and 
crystalline  upon  the  unmarked  place. 

“ Lawsa-massy,  Adelaide!”  cried  her 
husband,  in  a tone  of  expostulation  and 
alarm,  with  a quick  glance  over  his  shoul- 
der, “ what  ails  ye  ter  say  sech  ez  that — 
ez  ef  it  war  gospel  sure  ?” 

Her  eyes  came  back  reluctantly  to  him ; 
the  question  had  jarred  upon  her  reverie. 
“Ye  air  'bleeged  ter  know  that,”  she  re- 
torted, with  a slighting  manner.  “The 
sun  strikes  through  the  gap  an’  teches  the 
Leetle  People’s  buryiii’  - groun’  a full 
haffen  hour  an’  better  afore  it  reaches  the 
graveyard  o’  the  mounting  folks  down 
thar  in  the  shadder  o’  the  range.” 

He  listened  ponderingly  to  this  logic— 
his  chin  resting  upon  the  muzzle  of  his 
rifle — then,  with  a noiseless  shifting  of  his 
posture,  he  looked  again  with  a cautious 
gesture  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  a 
hardy  hunter,  df  a vigorous  physique  and 
but  scantily  acquainted  with  fear,  but  this 
eerie  idea  of  a thousand  or  so  adult  pyg- 
my Tennesseeans  astir  on  the  last  day, 
forestalling  the  familiar  mountain  neigh- 
bors, robbed  immortality  for  the  moment 
of  its  wonted  prestige. 

The  oppressive  influence  even  laid  hold 
on  his  strong  frame,  and  he  extended  one 
powerful  arm  at  full  length,  with  a futile 
effort  to  yawn. 

“G’long,  Adelaide!  G’long  an'  milk 
the  cowl”  he  exclaimed,  with  the  irrita- 
tion that  was  always  apparent  in  his  man- 


ner when  perplexity  seized  upon  his  brain 
— a good  organ  of  its  kind,  but  working 
best  in  the  clear  air  of  out-of-door  con- 
templation. He  was  a man  of  sound 
common-sense  and  logical  faculty,  but 
with  no  endowment  for  furtive  specula- 
tion, and  purblind  gropings,  and  tenuous 
deductions  from  flimsy  premises.  He 
heaved  a great  sigh  of  relief  to  remember 
the  cow  — the  good,  homely  cow — at  the 
bars. 

Adelaide  had  slowly  taken  up  the  pig- 
gin.  “ Ye  hain’t  told  me  what  that  thar 
valley  man  sets  so  much  store  by  the  Lee- 
tle People  fur.  I’ll  go  arter  I hear  that 
word.” 

“Waal,  I ain’t  a-goin’  ter  speak  it,” 
retorted  her  husband,  with  a threatening 
conjugal  frown.  “I  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  let 
leetle  Mose  be  kep’  up  hyar  till  midnight 
a-waitin’  for  you-uns  ter  milk  the  cow. 

It’s  cleverly  dark  now.” 

“Leetle  Mose”  was  a name  to  conjure 
with  ; even  the  wife  denied  lierself  the 
luxury  of  the  last  word,  so  lost  was  she 
in  the  mother.  She  put  the  piggin  hasti- 
ly upon  her  head,  and  went,  with  the  erect, 
graceful  pose  that  the  prosaic  weight  fos- 
ters, down  the  winding  path  beyond  the 
spring  to  the  bai*s  where  the  i*ed  cow 
stood  lowing. 

The  household  idol,  sitting  upon  the 
step,  with  a grave,  inscrutable  countenance, 
silently  watched  her  departure,  then  sud- 
denly set  up  a loud  and  bitter  wail  of 
desertion.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  paused 
and  called  back  promises  of  return,  albeit 
he  understood  well  the  language  whicli 
so  far  he  refused  to  speak;  in  vain  that 
his  father  came  and  sat  beside  him  on  the 
step,  and  patted  him  with  a largo  hand 
upon  his  limited  back.  It  was  too  good 
an  opportunity  for  the  lamentation  in 
which  “leetle  Mose”  was  prone  to  indulge. 

He  had  a reputation  that  extended  far 
beyond  his  ken  — for  the  bars  bounded 
his  world  — not,  however,  that  he  would 
have  cared.  He  was  known  throughout 
many  a cove,  and  even  in  the  settlement, 
as  tVie  “ wust  chile  ever  seen,  an'  a jedg- 
mint,  ef  the  truth  war  known,  on  Stephen 
an’  Adelaide  Yates  fur  hevin’  been  so  fly- 
away an’  headstrong  in  thar  single  days, 
both  of  'em  wild  ez  deer,  an’  gin  over  ter 
dancin’  an’  foolishness.”  It  wns  with  a 
certain  grim  satisfaction  that  tlie  settle- 
ment liearkened  to  the  fact  tliat  they  were 
“mighty  tame  now.”  Thus  Dagon's  fil- 
ial exploits  lacked  no  plaudits.  His  men- 
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tal  capacities,  too,  received  due  meed. 
“ He  be  powerful  smart,  tliougli ; he  won't 
let  'em  liev  no  mo'  comp'iiy  'n  he  can 
help.  I reckon  he  knows  they  wouldn't 
'tend  ter  him  ef  they  hed  enny thing  else 
they  could  'tend  ter.  Sometimes  that  chile 
be  a-settin'  on  the  front  porch  sorter  peace- 
able, restin'  hisse’f  from  hollerin',"  his 
maternal  great-aunt  Jerushy  chronicled 
to  a coterie  of  pleased  gossips,  ‘‘an'  ef  he 
see  a wagon  a-stoppin’  at  the  gate,  or  a 
visitor  a-walkin’  up  the  path,  he'll  mos’ 
lif  the  roof  off  with  his  sci-eeches.  An' 
screech  he  will  till  they  leaves;  he  hev 
rnos'  made  me  deef  fur  life.  I useter 
spend  consider'ble  o'  my  time  with  that 
young  couple  " — and  there  was  an  ousted 
suggestion  in  Aunt  Jerushy's  manner. 
“ It  makes  his  dad  an'  mam  'shamed  fur 
true,  his  kerryin  s on  ; they  air  bowed 
down  ter  the  yearth." 

The  wide  - spread  strictures  on  their 
idol  were  very  bitter  to  the  parental 
woi*shippers.  Often,  with  a badgered  as- 
pect, they  took  counsel  together  and  re- 
peated in  helpless  dudgeon  the  criticism 
of  his  kindred  and  neighbors.  It  was 
powerless  to  shake  their  loyalty.  Even 
his  fatlier,  whom  lie  chose  to  regard  with 
a lowering  and  suspicious  mien,  unless  it 
were  in  the  dead  houi*s  of  the  night,  when 
he  developed  a morbid  craving  to  be 
trotted  back  and  forth  and  up  and  down 
the  puncheon  floor,  was  flattered  with  the 
smallest  tokens  of  his  confidence. 

He  had  an  admirable  pei*severance.  He 
sat  still  weeping  in  the  midst  of  his  pink 
fat  with  much  distortion  of  countenance 
and  display  of  gums,  and  loud  vocal  ex- 
ercises, when  Adelaide  returned.  She 
cast  upon  her  husband  a look  of  such 
deej)  reproach  that  he  divined  that  she 
suspected  him  of  having  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme length  of  .smiting  Dagon  in  her  ab- 
.sence,  and  despite  his  clear  conscience  he 
could  but  look  guilty. 

“Oh,  Mosel"  he  said,  outdone,  as  he 
rose,  “ye  air  .so  mean — ye  air  so  durned 
mean  !" 

But  ihecallow  wrath  of  the“  leetle  Mose*' 
was  more  formidable  than  the  displeasure 
of  the  big  man,  and  his  heart  burned  at 
the  short  reply  of  his  wife,  a sarca.stic  “ I 
reckon  so!"  when  he  protested  that  he 
had  done  nothing  to  Mose  to  which  any 
fair-minded  infant  could  have  taken  ex- 
ceptions. The  vocalizations  of  Dagon 
were  of  such  unusual  power  this  evening 
that  his  strength  failed  shortly  after  sup- 


per, and  he  was  asleep  earlier  than  his 
ordinary  hour,  for  he  was  something  of  a 
late  bird.  Belying  all  his  traits,  he  look- 
ed angelic  as  he  lay  in  his  little  rude  box 
cradle.  When  tlie  moonlight  came  creep- 
ing through  the  door  it  found  him  there, 
with  a smile  on  his  rose-leaf  lips,  and  both 
his  pink  hands  unclasped  on  the  coverlet. 
Adelaide,  despite  the  silence  and  studious 
air  of  preoccupation  she  had  maintained 
toward  her  husband,  could  but  beg  Yates 
to  observe  his  beauty  as  she  sank  down, 
dead-beat,  on  the  door-step  to  rest,  but  still 
keeping  one  hand  on  the  rocker  of  the 
cradle,  for  motion  was  pleasing  to  “leetle 
Mose,"  and  by  this  requisition  he  doubt- 
less undei*stood  that  he  could  absorb  and 
occupy  his  eldei*s  even  when  he  was  un- 
conscious. 

“ He‘s  purty  enough,  the  Lord  knows," 
the  dejected  father  assented,  as  he  sat 
smoking  his  pipe  at  a little  distance  on 
the  step  of  the  porch.  “I  dun'no',  though, 
what  ails  him  ter  take  sech  a spite  at  me. 

I do  all  I kin  ter  pleasure  him." 

Adelaide  experienced  a vicarious  qualm 
of  con.science.  “ He  'ain't  got  no  spite  at 
you-uns,"  she  said,  reassuringly,  in  the 
hope  that  lier  words  could  speak  louder 
than  Dagon 's  actions.  “It's  jes  his  teeth 
harry  him  so." 

“An'  ye  didn't  useter  be  so  easy  sot 
agin  me."  He  preferred  this  complaint 
after  a meditative  puff  of  the  pipe.  There 
is  a melancholy  pleasure  in  the  role  of 
domestic  martyi*.  He  was  beginning  to 
enjoy  himself. 

“ I ain’t  sot  agin  ye;  but  somebody/ hev 
got  ter  take  up  an'  gin  up  fur  leetle  Mose. 

Men  folks  hain't  got  no  patience  with  lee- 
tle chil'n." 

‘ I never  knowed  what  'Uvar  ter  gin 
up  afore,'' lie  protested.  “I  'ain’t  done 
nuthin'  else  sence  Mose  war  born.  Don't 
go  nowhar,  don’t  see  nuthin’  nor  no- 
body." • 

He  smoked  languidly  for  a few  mo- 
ments, then,  with  decision:  “Thar  ain't 
no  use  in  it.  We-uns  mought  jes  ez  well 
hev  gone  ter  the  in  fair  over  yander  in  the 
Cove  at  Pettingill's  ez  not  ter-night,  an' 
got  Aunt  Jerushy  ter  bide  with  Moses  till 
we  kem  back." 

“ Moses  would  hev  hollered  hi.sself  inter 
a fit;  he  jes  stiffens  at  the  sight  o'  Aunt 
Jerushy." 

“ Waal,  then,  we-uns  mouglU  hev  tuk 
Moses  along;  I hev  seen  plenty  o’  babies 
sleepin’  at  a dance  an'  camp  meet! n's,  an' 
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even  fune’ls.  I’ll  bet  thar’s  a right  ^mart 
chance  of  ’em  over  at  Pettingill’s  now.” 

“Moughtcotch  measles  from  some  of 
’em,  too,  or  ’hoopin’- cough,”  said  his  wife, 
conclusively. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Seclusion 
with  their  Dagon  was  evidently  their  fate 
until  “leetle  Mose”  should  be  grown  to 
man's  estate. 

There  was  a long  pause,  in  which  the 
mercurial  and  socially  disposed  Yates 
dimly  beheld  the  lengthening  perspective 
of  this  prospect.  He  had  been  a dancer 
of  famous  activities  and  a joyous  blade  at 
all  the  mountain  merrymakings,  and  he 
had  married  the  liveliest  girl  of  his  ac- 
quaintance— with  no  little  trouble,  too,  for 
she  had  been  a mountain  belle  and  some- 
thing of  a coquette.  He  sometimes  could 
hardly  identify  with  these  recollections 
the  watchful-eyed  and  pensive  little  mo- 
ther and  the  home-staying  wife. 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  it  ef  Moses  didn’t 
treat  me  so  mean,”  he  resumed,  all  his 
sensibilities  sorely  wounded.  “Ido  de- 
clar’  I be  kep’  hid  out  so  in  the  woods  that 
I war  plumb  flustered  when  I seen  them 
valley  men  this  evenin’  down  thar  at  the 
mound.  I wouldn’t  hev  been  s’prised 
none  ef  I hed  jes  sot  out  an’  run  from 
’em  an’  hid  a-hint  a tree,  like  old  folks 
’low  the  Injuns  useter  do  whenst  they 
seen  a white  man.” 

“Ye  never  ’lowed  ez  what  set  that  val- 
ley man  ter  talkin’  ’bout  the  Leetle  Peo- 
ple," she  said,  seeking  to  divert  his  mind 
from  his  un filial  son,  and  to  open  a more 
congenial  topic.  Her  eyes,  full  of  the 
moonlight,  turned  toward  the  slope  where 
the  sheen,  richly  metallic  and  deeply  yel- 
low,rested  ; the  rising  disk  itself  was  visible 
through  the  gap  in  the  mountains;  much 
of  the  world  seemed  in  some  sort  unaware 
of  its  advent,  and  lay  in  the  .sliadow,  dark 
and  stolid,  in  a dull  invisibility,  as  though 
without  form  and  void.  The  moon  had 
not  yet  scaled  the  heights  of  tlie  great 
range;  only  that  long  cl  ifty  gorge  cleaving 
its  mighty  heart  was  radiant  with  the  fore- 
cast of  the  splendors  of  the  night,  and 
through  its  vistas,  upon  the  mystic  burial- 
ground,  fell  the  pensive  light  like  a beni- 
son. 

He  too  glanced  toward  it  with  a kind- 
ling eye  and  an  alert  interest. 

“He  ’iM^are  ter  he  a powerful  cur’us 
man.  Somebody ’lowed  he  wara  diggin’ 
fur  jugs  an  sech  ez  the  Injuns  lied — 
leastwise  them  ez  built  the  mounds;  he 
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’lows  ’twarn’t  no  Injuns;  an’  Pete  Dinks 
tole  it  ez  how  the  jugs  mus’  be  like  that’n 
ez  Felix  Guthrie  ’lowed  war  in  the  grave 
o’  one  o’  the  Leetle  People.” 

He  paused.  She  turned  her  white, 
startled  face  toward  him,  her  eyes  dis- 
tended. Her  voice  was  bated  with  hor- 
ror— a mere  whisper. 

“What  grave?  How  do  Fee  onder- 
take  ter  know  sech  ez  air  in  the  Stranger 
People’s  graves?” 

In  his  instant  irritation  because  of  the 
problem  of  her  mental  attitude  he  lifted 
his  vpice,  and  it  sounded  strident  above 
the  droning  msnrrus  of  the  cicada  which 
filled  the  summer  night  with  its  drowsy 
monotone, and  the  insistent  iteration  of  the 
falls. 

“ Gloryful  gracious,  Adelaide,  surely 
ye  mus’  hev  beam  ez  how  one  o’  them 
big  rocks  in  the  water-fall  thar  fell  from 
the  top  wunst,  an’  crashed  down  inter  the 
ruver.  An’  it  kerried  cornsider’ble  o’  the 
yearth  along  the  ruver-bank  with  it,  an’ 
tuk  off  the  top  slab  o’  the  stone  coffin  o’ 
one  o’  these  hyar  Leetle  People.  They 
hain’t  buried  more’n  two  feet  deep.  An’ 
Fee — ’twar  on  his  Ian’ — he  had  ter  move 
his  fence  back’ards,  an’  whilst  he  war 
about  it  he  got  that  slab  an’  put  it  whar 
it  b’longed,  an’  kivered  the  grave  agin. 
An’  so  he  seen  the  jug  in  thar  with  the 
bones.  The  jug  hed  shells  in  it.  Fee  say, 
an’  the  skeleton  lied  beads  round  its  neck. 
That  all  happened,  now  ez  I kem  ter  study 
on  it,  afore  ye  an’  me  war  married.” 

His  acerbity  had  evaporated  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  narration,  uiul  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  excellent  reason  for  her  igno- 
i*ance  of  these  things  that  had  happened 
previous  to  her  advent  into  tlie  neighbor- 
hood. He  did  not  notice  that  she  took 
no  advantage  of  the  excuse  to  upbraid 
him  with  his  readiness  to  find  fault,  that 
she  made  no  rejoinder  as  she  sat,  her  head 
depi'essed,  her  whole  attitude  cronching, 
her  dilated  eyes  fixed  with  a horror-strick- 
en fascination  upon  the  pygmy  burial- 
giound,  which  lay  in  a broad,  lucent  ex- 
panse of  the  yellow  moonlight  still  stream- 
ing through  the  illuminated  gorge  of  the 
mountains  into  an  otherwise  dusky  world. 
The  events  of  the  afternoon  were  reassert- 
ing themselves  anew  in  liis  mind.  He 
laughed  a little  as  he  reviewed  them. 

“ Fee  lied  been  liuntin'  witli  me  ter-day, 
an’  this  valley  man — I b'lieve  they  ’lowed 
his  name  war  Shattuck,  an'  he  air  a lawyer 
wliar  he  kem  from;  he  don’t  dig  fur  a 
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living — wlienst  he  hearii  ’bout  that,  he 
say,  quick  ez  lightning:  ‘ Would  ye  know 
the  spot  agin?  What  made  ye  leave  the 
jar  thar?  What  made  ye  put  the  slab 
back?’  An’  Fee — ye  know  how  crusty 
an’  sour  an’  cantankerous  he  be — he  say, 
‘Them  Leetle  People  air  folks,  an’  I hev 
no  call  ter  go  grave-robbin’  ez  I knows 
on  !’  That  thar  Shattuck  turned  fire-red  in 
a minit.  He  air  a mighty  nice,  sa-aft- 
spoken,  perlite  man,  though  spindlin’. 
An’  he  talked  mos’ly  ter  me  arter  that — Fee 
stood  by  an’  listened — an’  I liked  Shattuck 
middlin’  well.  He  ’lowed  ez  ’twar  im- 
portant ter  know  fur  the  history  of  the 
kentry — an’  he  did  sound  sorter  like  he 
war  vagrantin’  in  his  mind — ter  know  ef 
them  Leetle  People  war  grown  folks  or 
jes  chil’n.  He  b’Jieve  they  war  jes  chil’n, 
but  ef  he  could  see  jes  one  skull  he  could 
tell.” 

Adelaide  gasped;  she  reached  out  her 
hand  mechanically  and  laid  it  upon  the 
feet  of  the  baby  curled  up  in  his  soft, 
warm  nest.  Her  husband’s  glance  ab- 
sently followed  her  movement,  but  he 
went  on  unheeding: 

“An’  Fee,  standin’  stare  gazin’  him,  ez 
sullen  ez  a bar  with  a sore  head,  axed, 

‘ How  kin  ye  tell  ?’  ez  much  ez  ter  say, 
‘Ye  lie!’  But  Shattuck  war  perlite  ez 
ever.  ‘Many  ways;  by  their  teeth,  for 
instance — their  wisdom  teeth.’  Tlien  he 
went  a- maunderin’  on  ’bout  a man  he 
knowed  ez  could  jes  take  a bone  o’  a ani- 
mal ez  he  never  seen,  ez  lived  hyar  afore 
tlie  flood,  an’  tell  liovv  Ull  ’twar  an’  what 
it  cat  -I  do  declar  he  did  sound  like  he 
war  crazy,  thougli  he  looked  sensible  ter 
the  las';  an’  this  lamed  mjin  could  actial- 
ly  inedjure  an’  make  a pictur’  of  sech  a 
animal  out'n  a few  bones.  An’  Fee,  he 
jes  stood  listenin’  long  enough  ter  say: 

‘ Tliem  Leetle  People  never  done  me  no 
harm,  an’  1 ain't  goin’  ter  do  them  none 
jes  'kase  they  air  le«*ile  an’  dead,  an’  can’t 
holp  tharse'fs.  Tli(\y  may  hev  bed  a use 
fur  thar  teetli  in  thar  lifetime;  I liain't 
got  no  use  fur  'em  now.’  An'  he  vvhurled 
around  an'  put  his  foot  inter  his  stirrup 
an'  war  a goin’  ter  ride  otl\  whenst  the 
valley  man  cotcli  his  bridle  aii’  say,  ‘Ye 
hev  got  no  objections  ter  my  excavatin’ 
on  yer  land,  thougli  ?'  ” 

He  lauglied  lazily.  ‘‘  1 do  declar  'twar 
toodurned  funny.  Fee  didn't  know  what 
tlie  long-tongued  sinner  meant  by  ‘ex- 
cavatin’,’ an’  I didn’t  nuther  till  arter- 
ward.  But  Fee,  he  jes  wanted  ter  be 


contrairy,  no  matter  what,  so  he  jes  say, 
powerful  glum,  ‘ I dun’no’  ’bout  that,’  an’ 
rid  off  down  the  road.  An’  this  Shattuck, 
he  jes  stood  lookin’  arter  Fee  with  his 
chin  cocked  up  in  the  air,  an'  he  say, 

* That's  a sweet  youth !’  He  speaks  out 
right  plain  and  spunk}'  fur  sich  a spindlin’ 
man.  Everybody  laughed  but  Rhodes; 
he  looked  miglitily  tuck  back  ter  hev  his 
friend  making  game  o’  the  mounting  folks. 
Fee’s  vote  counts  jes  the  same  ez  ef  he 
war  ez  pleasant  ez  a basket  o’  chips.  So 
Rhodes,  he  sorter  frowned  up  an’  say:  ‘ Y'e 
don’t  onderstan’  Felix  Guthrie.  He  air 
a good-hearted  man,  but  he  ’ain’t  been 
treated  right,  an’  it's  sorter  soured  him. 
He's  good  at  heart,  though.’  An’  this 
Shattuck  ’peared  ter  take  the  hint;  he  say 
sorter  stridin’  about,  off-hand,  an’  that 
leetle  soft  hat  o’  his’n  on  the  side  o’  his 
head,  ‘I  mus’  make  frien’s  with  him,  then  ; 

I mus’  git  on  the  right  side  o’  him.’  An’ 
up  spoke  one  o’  them  Peakes — they  war 
holpin’  ter  look  on  at  the  few  ez  war  will- 
in’ ter  dig,  ‘ The  only  way , ’ he  say,  ‘ ter  make 
frien’s  w’ith  Fee  Guthrie  air  ter  fondle  him 
with  a six-shooter.’  Shattuck  laffed.  But 
Rhodes,  he  be  a-shettin’  him  up  all  the 
time,  an’  a-hintin’  at  him,  an’  a-lookin’ 
oneasy.  Rhodes  air  skeered  ’bout  his 
’lection,  ef  the  truth  war  knowed.” 

He  stretched  his  arms  above  liis  head 
and  drew  a long  sigh  of  pleasurable  rem- 
iniscence. “We  hed  a right  sorter  socia- 
ble evenin’.  I'll  be  bound  they  air  all 
over  yander  at  tlie  in  fair  now.  I know 
Rhodes  danced  at  the  weddin’  the  tolher 
night  at  Gossam's,  an’  they  do  say  he 
kissed  the  brkle,  though  they  mought  hev 
been  funnin'  'bout'n  that.” 

He  looked  at  her  once  more,  noticing  at 
last  her  absorbed,  intent  expression,  her 
lustrous,  thoughtful  eyes,  the  tlirill  of 
some  feeling  unknown  to  liim  in  her 
hand  as  she  laid  it  upon  his,  and  asked  in 
an  irrelevant,  rnysteiious,  a])prehensive 
tone.  “What  do  ‘ excavate  ’ mean  C 

“ Hey  ?"  he  exclaimed.  He  had  alieady 
forgotten  what  he  had  said,  in  the  flex- 
ibility of  Ins  shallow  mental  pi-ocesses, 
and  recalled  it  by  an  effort.  “Shucks! 
Jes  dig — that's  all.  Folks  hev  got  a heap 
o'  cur'ous  words  o'  late  years.” 

Her  grasp  tightened  convulsively  on  his 
arm,  “ 'Mongst  the  graves  o’  the  Leetle 
People  ?” 

He  nodded,  looking  at  her  with  vague 
surprise  and  gathering  anger. 

“He  sha’n'tl”  she  cried,  finding  her 
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voice  sudd^iily,  a7HPit'  Oiiti  Eliririy  bones?  I rnii  t a-gofn’  ter  do  w . 

into  the  sofu  '‘It's  ’bout  w it,  but  ef  ettsiybody  ^iifcbcriP; 

in  pt rtn  bury-  at  in  ilie  bdry iU 

in':  gnnjiV^;  i.  tec  Ib<^  -d  bev  0 

siQ^  inedUteift-,  pryin;  Wnongst  off  iibsbfe:  of  Vn\  ef  Ciiey  /couid^^i^^ 

ibem^>i^  -in*  1*11  do  it,  at  alb  W y*-  bww 

too,  - ^iboacW^dv  in  %.  tune.  . Tbe;diffem^^of  thv^ip^^and^l)^i^ 

IIi?r  gn^p  bad  relaijjed-  for  Im  had  normal  via bneoifscioosly  luodi (led 
sppiaag  to  Im  looking  at  tlib  ialk  of  tbescieuHfic  theomt.  hi  \vli^ 

bevjnfiiiitely  ^hobkoil  ihe  ia^agec^^^  setitinient  ^vas  sobof^ifuatol  to  ll!ib 

offending'  genilemaii  anil  sobc^arv^  wbonr  a^qiviihltio))  of  vainaWe  kaDsvlcd|;rv^v^i^ 

she  tbrea^H^oetlv  in  bis  uiiml,  ail  unaware  of  N\diich  could  h adeqtmfeTy  injpari  at 
Ivow  li  Lhn  vaa^pive  like  second  band  to  lVer,  quivtu7ng  as  was 

ghoul  of  iou' ignorant  f^ney,  AvitJr  the  i»Iea  of 

he  w^dJi  t hat  ot  the  tOttib-^batfled; b for  Ui<!?  ttionneid ; 

acceiit  of  authority  ^bich^  te  he»ituti^4  bri  fon?t4  no^  w 

^\U  Tei.*h  thatr  ti>e  h^pre^i^ron^ 

tuni  ye  lb:j  wwy  t<»  U 

B}>e  tui>  wj^  standUdig ; she  turned  d qvtenv^e  the  (tiabg'Ofibm  of  opitiiou  he- 
Si»:my  face,  white  ui  m^>f:^iibght,  ii^mn  tweeil  ttiefn. 
him  as  if  she  couUl  not  his  woiids,  ' Ye  doiV  t sehse  nuUbn  Vdtt^  ^ 

Imt  her  eyes  were  slowly  kiiutMiig  will)  a piitbirf . an'  ye  carit  Jahj  nulluiV;- 
furv  bt^ore  svbitd>^  . '"I  dori  t warit  k-r  larn  mb  ee 

He  Wftj&,  liovvever.  m every  way*  the  ter  pick  up  in  the  setilernViits,- 
stronger,  and  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  edy  wutit  spirit.  ’’ Rohbiu’  tl^^^^  timd  an' 
taught  bmi  iiijiw'  lo  use  his  strength;  sech.'  Til  vuiher  'so- 

‘ 'Tdfetbeor  words  bftt  k,  *’ he  elate  with  lertle  a si 

if  lU)  ["^or  ril  turn  ye  ‘Vi  ligdu  l^V  he  dedaml.  rougW 

out'n  luy  an'*  yell  leave  tt^se  to  his  feet.  *M  don’t  hev  no  peac-e 

3ios^  klongs  ter  mer*  I reckon  I uionght  ez  Aye|i  go 

The  fear  that  had  quivered  lii  liiM  he;\ri  vvluuV  l don  t 0i  iiusirled  jiuicli. 

see>ood  kitddnhly  Iransl^  into  her  &yes:  i tnougbfc  ez  well  be  M ihe  in  fair 
fhoy  IcKiked  Atri  eloquent  i*eproachVtl^  liyar,"' 

suddenly,  virll  the  tire  ints  qut>uched  in  ‘^Te«l  ez  well/'  she  SaTvaJit.U'ally 
tears '^nd  she  sank  down  sobbing  l>.v  the  ficnted. 

m\v  of  thiY  cmdlc.  lefisriivg  limi  stand-  Ue  stepj>ed  ^mst  her  m the  to  ' 

ing  thore  triumphant,  it  is.  trij;^*,  but  tihd-  lay  ai?idb  liis  pOMcb  and  poWder 
hig  hiRerimss.  in  his  vic^  .Oc  sat  as  hut  meet  fpr  a 

down  presently  m hi^i  former  poski re,  gathering, 

feeling  ill-used  and  re§>roachful  and  iiir  ‘ bed  betkr  kerry  y'?e  ritie.  Aiu’l. 
digimntv  If  was?  ditBcult  to  res^urue  the  ye  Thared  ye  leave  it  hy^x  J maitght 
convev.:^tion  iu  he  htkt  ann  ul  Leetlv  People  s 

maintuiiied.  and/ns  s;r!n>  pemsitoiif.ly  waj  hr^ryinygfMuui^  f'  she  s{U(h  Inoklng  np  at 
be  resorUn?  Jo  repriwdtCK  hfiiv  Iranv  her  lovyly  seat  kui  the  door,  her 

*' I dvmVaoV'vhat  ity  Caiinau  U the  ixfa-  eye^  hard  niid 
Rou!  ye  ail  ' the  e^jflt  gH  i^bemg:  Ibout  '‘likl^ue'ljr;  too  lend' 
qiiar  lln’ . '\Ye  aev^tvti/<ea  terqmivi  none  ted«^lhred ; but  '■  ' I"*- 

in  o»y  rourtiu'  day^;  aoV  ^V-  as  a fre^th  ]ve  Stepped  fun  bito  ^ 

!>ur#t  of  soh<t  acccnxe(l  unti.ahd^  k\  She  Ohidk.  ipY^i'tfthY 

lliij<  B:t;3irinen(,  be  the  dkl  toH 

ldiiin€v  U}>oj:i  lier— never in  Uie  slenla^y  to  ilie 

(ik^  a diivned  The  tfie  ?^}>riiig. ^n-r  b ^-,,1  hi  rj:!' 

tion  wtuob  her  tht^at,;to  ftol  <>f  lartov  Tlie  xh /vVv 

and  bad  e^toied  .IXtoA^  hioutoato'^  xww,  waHy  fid)  and  r;toiu:jrt, 

for  thh  moiaent  i(^  toyk  Trailing  linninou;?  oreixt  ^yei^  iho^ 

likg  a k^V'-  i^ho efter  it.  and  c^ngbl  the  Irgl 
ing  her  tb^ry  the  All.  the  vrorUl  i^harml  ur  it^jv  gmeions 

Jaw*^  lbvVto:^  y Y;k^^  dotoViuJWu  uml  Hve  grtmt  j^P;  Ihrf^^  ^ 

on.  Ain't  the  Jaw  agin  diggiti'  up  fbiks'Ri'  the'river,  bistort  of  the  ttniqwejUu^ 

■■'GO'-gle  ■■  ' V- ■ 
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its  rugged  vistas  had  monopolized  while 
all  was  dark  about  it,  seemed  melancholy 
and  pensive,  of  reduced  prominence  and 
blurred  effect. 

The  dew  glistened  on  the  slanting 
roof  of  the  little  log  cabin;  the  vines 
swayed  duplicated  by  their  moving  shad- 
ows, and  where  the  moonlight  fell  un- 
broken through  the  doorway  he  saw, 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  inte- 
rior, Adelaide,  still  sitting  on  the  floor  be- 
side the  cradle,  and  he  heard  the  mono- 
tone of  the  rockers  as  they  thumped  to 
and  fro. 

He  heard  it  long  after  distance  had 
nullified  the  sound.  The  way-side  katy- 
did must  needs  sing  her  song  in  cho- 
rus with  it;  the  tree-toad  shrilling  stridu- 
lously  but  bore  it  a burden.  Even  the 
roar  of  the  water-fall  was  secondary,  how- 
ever it  might  pervade  and  thrill  the  wil- 
derness. More  than  once,  as  he  went 
along  the  dark  and  dewy  road,  he  paused 
doubtfully,  half  minded  to  retrace  his 
way.  “ I oughtn't  ter  hev  tuck  Adelaide 
up  so  sharp.  Sence  she  hev  hearn  the 
notion  ez  them  Leetle  People  war  jes  lee- 
tle  chil’n,  like  Mose,  she'll  set  mo’  store  by 
’em,  jes  ter  complimmf  him,  ter  the  las’ 
day  she  live.  I’d  hate  ter  be  sech  a fool 
’bout  leetle  Mose  ez  she  be.”  He  shook 
his  head  solemnly  as  he  stood  in  the 
road,  the  odor  of  the  azaleas  in  the  dense 
undergrowth  and  the  balsamic  breath 
of  the  low-hanging  til’s  wafting  to  him, 
all  fibrously  a-glitter  wherever  the  moon 
touched  the  dew  in  the  dense  midst  of 
their  shadows.  ‘‘An’  she  ’pears  ter 
think  herse’f  gifted  with  wisdom  now- 
’days,  an’  sets  up  ter  make  remarks  ez 
sobersided  ez  ef  slie  war  risin’  fifty  year 
old.  ’Fore  she  war  married  slie  never 
bed  no  ’pinions  on  nuthin’ — ez  frisky  ez  a 
squir'l  an’  ez  nimble.  An’  nowadays  she 
’ain't  got  nuthin’  but  'pinions,  an'  air  ez 
sot  in  her  doctrines  an  ez  solemn  ez  the 
rider,  an’  ez  slow-spoken.” 

While  he  still  hesitated,  there  came  into 
his  mind  a foretaste  of  this  slow  diction, 
fashioned  to  reproach  or  to  ill  disguised 
triumph  in  sedulously  casual  phrase,  that 
would  greet  him  should  he  return  home, 
his  threat  of  attending  the  infair  all  un- 
accomplished. He  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  be  sitting  once  more  upon  the 
low  step  of  the  little  porch,  with  Adelaide 
and  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  Dagon 
close  by ; but  the  pleasures  of  the  festive 
gathering,  grown  all  at  once  strangely 


vapid  and  sterile  to  his  imagination,  lay 
between  him  and  the  return  to  this  calm 
domestic  sphere,  or  else  he  relinquished 
all  pretence  of  conserving  those  elements 
of  primacy  which  he  should  arrogate  and 
maintain. 

“ It's  time  Adelaide  hed  fund  out  who's 
the  head  o’  this  hyar  fambly.  ’Tain’t  her, 
an”tain't  leetle  Mose,  an’  she  ain't  a-goin’ 
ter  laru  no  younger.” 

II. 

In  those  open  fields  surrounding  the 
Pettingill  cabin,  where  the  infair  was  in 
progress,  the  moonlight  seemed  to  I’each 
its  richest  effulgence.  Thei'e  was  some- 
thing in  the  delicate  blue-green  tint  of 
the  broad  blades  of  the  waving  Indian 
corn,  upon  which  the  dew  lay  with  a glit- 
ter like  that  of  the  whetted  edge  of  a keen 
weapon,  which  was  not  revoked  by  the 
night,  being  of  so  chaste  and  fine  a tone 
that  it  comported  with  that  limited  scale 
of  color  which  the  moon  countenances. 
With  the  unbroken  splendor  upon  it,  all 
the  brighter  because  of  the  deep  sombre 
forests  above  and  the  dense  dark  jungle 
of  the  laurel  below — for  the  corn  stood 
upon  so  steep  a slope  that  how  it  was  cul- 
tivated seemed  a marvel  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed eye — it  was  visible,  beaconwise,  a 
long  way  to  Stephen  Yates  as  he  ap- 
proached on  the  country  road;  even  after 
he  had  crossed  the  river,  stepping  ginger- 
ly from  stone  to  stone,  and  commenced 
the  steep  ascent  of  the  wooded  slope,  he 
could  still  catch  glimpses  now  and  then 
of  this  dazzling  supernal  green  through 
the  heavy  black  shadows  of  the  gi*eat 
trees,  from  the  foliage  of  which  every 
vestige  of  color  had  been  expunged.  An- 
other light  presently  came  from  a dif- 
ferent direction— came  goading  the  dull- 
ed and  preoccupied  mind  of  the  young 
man  into  frc.sh  receptivities.  A sound 
arose  other  than  tlie  tinkling  metallic 
tremors  and  gurglings  of  the  mountain 
stream  — the  sound  of  a fiddle;  a poor 
thing  enough,  doubtless,  but  voicing  a 
wild,  plaintive  melody,  which  pervaded 
the  woods  with  vibrant  rhj'thrnic  tones, 
even  in  the  distances,  where  it  wandered 
fitfully  and  faint,  and  now  and  again  was 
lost.  It  issued  from  out  a great  tawny 
flare,  under  the  deep  boughs  of  the  trees, 
tliat  grew  a brighter  yellow  as  Yates  ap- 
proached, soon  resolving  itself  into  the  il- 
luminated squares  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  Pettingill  cabin.  More  than 
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once  figures,  with  gigantic  shadows  that 
reached  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  eclipsed 
these  lights,  and  suggested  to  him  the  su- 
perannuated spectators  of  the  festivities, 
looking  in  upon  them  from  porch  and 
window.  Certain  masses  of  shadow  be- 
gan to  be  ditferentiated  amidst  the  dusky, 
tawny  vistas  in  the  darkness,  now  only 
vaguely  asserting  an  alien  texture  fi*ora 
the  heavy  shade  of  the  foliage,  and  now 
becoming  definite  and  recognizable  as 
sundry  household  furnishings,  evicted 
and  thrust  upon  the  bare  ground  to  make 
room  for  the  dancing.  The  loom  cut  a 
sorry  figure  standing  out  under  the  trees. 
Dimly  discerned  in  the  flare,  it  seemed  to 
wear  an  aspect  of  forlorn  astonishment, 
consciously  grotesque  and  discouraged. 
And  then,  as  the  path  wound,  it  receded 
to  obscurity,  and  his  attention  was  be- 
spoken by  the  spinning-wheels  close  by 
the  wood-pile,  all  ateeter  on  the  uneven 
flooring  of  the  chips,  and  now  and  again, 
as  if  by  a common  impulse,  awhirl  in  a 
solemn, hesitant  revolution, as  some  trick- 
sy wind  came  out  of  the  woods  and  went 
its  way. 

A sinuous  turn  of  the  river  brought  it 
close  to  the  Pettingill  cabin;  for  even  in 
the  darkness  you  raiglit  see  the  stars,  all 
come  down  to  the  earth,  the  splendid 
Lyra  playing  in  the  ripples.  A flare  too 
from  the  festive  halls  glassed  itself  in 
certain  shallows;  the  rainbow  hues  of 
the  warping  bars  were  reflected  in  this 
placid  surface,  and  the  great  gaunt  frame 
for  the  first  time  beheld  its  skeleton  pro- 
portions. The  rhythmic  beat  of  the  un- 
tiring feet  on  the  puncheons  within  pulsed 
witii  the  palpitations  of  the  stars;  the 
fiddle  sang  and  sang,  unmindful  of  the 
chanting  cicada  without  and  the  frogs  in- 
toning their  sylvan  runes  by  the  water- 
side. All  the  night  seemed  given  over,  in 
a certain  languorous,  subtly  pensive  way, 
to  tlie  rustic  merrymaking  of  the  in  fair, 
ami  only  Stephen  Yates  felt  himself  an 
intruder  and  out  of  place.  As  his  step 
fell  upon  the  porch,  in  its  most  secluded 
and  shadowy  corner,  he  winced  to  note 
the  quick,  alert  turning  from  the  window 
of  a shaggy  gray  head,  and  the  keen,  peer- 
ing eyes  of  the  hospitably  intent  father 
of  the  bridegroom,  who  made  the  feast. 

“ Ye,  Steve  ?”  he  cried  out.  “ What  ye 
kem  a-sneakin’  up  ter  the  house  that-a- 
way  fur?  Howdy?  howdy?” 

This  stentorian  welcome,  pitched  high 
to  drown  the  sound  of  the  dancing  and 


the  long-drawn  cadence  of  the  violin,  had 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  by-standers, 
who,  their  faces  unfamiliar  in  the  eCFects 
of  the  high  lights  from  the  windows  and 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  darkness  without, 
all  turned  to  gaze  at  the  new-comer,  and 
to  assist  at  the  colloquy. 

“ We-uns  hev  all  been  a-gittin’  married 
round  hyar  lately.  Whar  s that  purty 
wife  o’  yourn  ? Lef’  her  at  home !”  There 
was  a genuine  dismay  and  a covert  rebuke 
in  the  very  inflections  of  the  host’s  voice, 
although  he  sought  to  make  it  as  hearty 
and  effervescent  as  before.  “ Lef  her  at 
home?  Ter  mind  the  baby?  Waal, we  air 
a-goin’  ter  miss  her,  but  mebbe  the  baby 
would  hev  missed  her  mo’.  Waal,  ye  air 
welcome,  ennyhow.” 

“They  tell  me,  Yates,”  remarked  one 
of  the  by-standers,  with  the  pious  inten- 
tion of  making  himself  disagreeable,  “ez 
you-uns  hev  got  the  meanes’  baby  in  the 
kentry.  Plumb  harries  ye  out’n  house 
an’  home  with  the  temper  of  him.” 

“I  hev  hearn  that  too,”  confirmed  an- 
other, the  gleaming  teeth  of  his  half- 
illumined  face  attesting  his  relisli  of  the 
abashed  attitude  of  the  forlorn  Benedict. 
“I  hev  hearn  ’way  down  ter  Hang  Over 
Mountain  big  tales  ’bout’n  the  survigrous 
temper  o’  that  thar  brat  o’  yourn.  They 
’low  they  kin  hear  him  holler  plumb  ter 
the  Lee  tie  Tennessee.” 

The  others  exchanged  glance.s  of  deri- 
sion. The  goaded  father  plucked  up  a 
trifle  of  spirit. 

“ He  may  hev  a survigrous  temper,  an’ 
he  do  holler;  he  hev  got  the  lungs  ter  do 
it;  fur  I tell  yer  now  he's  a whale!  He 
air  goin’  ter  be  the  Big  Man  o’  these 
mountings— a reg’lar  Samson.” 

“Sure  enough?”  demanded  the  host, 
who,  in  his  double  character  of  entertain- 
er and  father,  showed  more  interest  in 
“leetle  Mose”  than  the  baclielors  felt, 
except  as  he  subdued  his  paternal  relative 
and  rendered  him  ridiculous. 

“Yes,  sir.  Git  him  to  stand  on  his  feet, 
sir,  an’  I tell  ye  his  head  will  reach  that 
high.”  Yates  measured  off  a length  of 
the  post  at  least  twice  the  height  of 
Moses.  "'He'S  a whale T And,  with  a 
gravely  triumphant  nod,  he  puslied  bold- 
ly into  the  room,  although  he  knew  that 
the  ix>w  of  elderly  women  against  the  wall 
were  commenting  upon  his  “insurance” 
in  appearing  without  his  wife,  thence  ])ro- 
ceeding,  doubtIe.s.s,  to  tear  the  character  of 
the  “leetle  Moses”  in  such  manner  as  that 
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flimsy  and  much  rent  and  riddled  fabric 
was  capable  of  being  further  shredded. 

The  floor  trembled  and  elastically  vi- 
brated to  the  tread  of  the  dancers.  The 
fiddler  was  seated  in  a rickety  chair,  pre- 
cariously perched  upon  a table  that  evi- 
dently felt  also  the  recurrent  thrills  of 
the  measured  pace.  An  intimation  of  the 
reverence  in  which  his  genius  was  held 
was  given  in  the  generous  glass  at  the 
feet  of  the  musician,  never  allowed  to 
grow  empty,  however  often,  with  a dex- 
terous downward  lurch,  he  caught  it  up 
and  applied  it  to  his  lips  in  the  intervals 
of  the  “ figures,”  which  he  cried  aloud  in 
a stentorian  voice.  The  big  boots  on  his 
long  crossed  legs  swayed  above  the  heads 
of  the  community;  his  own  head  was  not 
far  from  the  festoons  of  red  peppers  swing- 
ing from  the  brown  beams,  his  face  was 
rapt,  his  cheek  bowed  on  the  violin;  his 
eyes  were  half  closed,  and  yet  his  vision 
was  clear  enough  to  detect  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  a passer-by  to  perpetrate 
the  threadbare  joke  of  appropriating  the 
glass  at  his  feet  devoted  to  his  refresh- 
ment. Then  the  fiddle-bow  demonstra- 
ted a versatile  utility  in  the  sharp  rap 
which  it  could  deal,  and  its  swiftness 
in  resuming  its  more  ostensible  uses. 
There  was  little  laughter  amongst  the 
young  hunters  and  their  partners.  They 
danced  with  glistening  eyes  and  flushed 
cheeks  and  a solemn  agility,  each  man- 
date of  the  fiddler  watched  for  with  ex- 
pectant interest  and  obeyed  with  silent 
alacrity.  They  were  all  familiar  to  Steve 
Yates,  looking  on  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  his  twenty -two  years  at  the 
scenes  of  his  youth,  as  it  were;  for  in  this 
primitive  society  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
married  man  rendered  him  as  ineligible 
as  a dancing  partner  as  the  palsy  could 
have  done.  Only  Leonard  Rhodes  seem- 
ed something  of  a novelty.  He  hailed 
from  tlie  county  town,  and  was  a candi- 
date for  the  Legislature.  In  the  nimble 
pui’suance  of  the  road  to  success  and  fame 
he  mingled  in  the  dance,  and  he  would 
have  esteemed  it  fortunate  could  liis  de- 
voirs have  always  been  as  congenial.  He 
affected  a pronounced  rural  air,  although 
even  his  best  manners  were  further  from 
the  cosmopolitan  standard  at  which  he 
habitually  aimed  than  he  himself  was 
aware.  He  was  a tall,  well-built,  brown- 
haired  young  man,  with  a deeply  sun- 
burned face,  a small,  laughing  brown 
eye,  a reddish-brown  waving  beard  of  a 


fine  tint  and  lustre,  which  he  usually  had 
dyed  a darker  tone  to  evade  the  red  color 
considered  so  great  a defect  in  that  region. 
Owing  to  the  length  of  his  absence  from 
his  home  in  the  interests  of  his  canvass, 
and  the  lack  of  the  village  barber  and  his 
arts,  it  had  quite  regained  its  pristine  val- 
ue. He  wore  sedulously  his  old  clothes, 
which  upon  his  handsome  figure  hardly 
looked  so  old  or  so  plain  or  so  democratic 
as  he  would  fain  have  had  his  constituents 
see  them,  or  indeed  as  the  garments  would 
have  seemed  on  another  man.  He  danced 
impartially  and  successively  with  every 
girl  in  the  room;  and  it  was  well  for  his 
prospects,  doubtless,  that  he  had  such  elas- 
tic and  tough  resources  for  this  amuse- 
ment at  his  command,  since  the  neglect 
of  any  one  of  the  fair  might  have  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
votes  among  her  relatives  of  the  sterner 
sex.  His  opponent,  a family  man  of  forty- 
five,  was  in  disastrous  eclipse.  He  could 
only  stand  in  a corner  with  an  elderly 
codger,  who  was  painfully  unresponsive 
to  his  remarks  and  his  jolly  stories,  and 
whose  attention  was  prone  to  wander 
from  his  long,  cadaverous,  bearded  face 
as  he  talked,  and  to  follow  the  mazes  of 
the  dance. 

Yates  bethought  himself  of  Rhodes’s 
friend  the  archaeologist,  and  catching  sight 
of  him  lounging  in  a window  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  his  face  lightened  with  the 
first  suggestion  of  pleasure  that  the  even- 
ing had  offered.  He  made  the  tour  of 
the  mom  gradually,  pausing  now  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  dancera;  now  dart- 
ing mouse-like  along  the  wall  in  the  i*ear 
of  a couple  advancing  to  the  centre;  now 
respectfully  edging  past  a row  of  the 
mountain  dowagers  seated  in  splint-bot- 
tomed chairs, and  talking  with  loud,  shrill 
glee,  bestowing  but  scant  recognition  on 
the  man  who  had  left  his  wife  at  home. 
At  last,  after  many  hair-bread th  escapes, 
he  reached  Mr.  Shattuck  where  he  lolled 
upon  the  window-seat. 

“How  hev  ye  been  a-comiir  on  f ' 
Yates  demanded,  looking  down  at  him 
with  a pleased  smile. 

For  Mr.  Shattuck,  without  the  afi'ecta- 
tion  of  ru.stic  proclivities,  made  his  way 
so  fairly  into  the  predilections  of  the 
mountaineers  that  his  friend  Rhodes, 
who  held  himself  a famous  tactician  and 
full  of  all  the  finer  enterprises  to  capture 
public  favor,  had  asked  more  than  once 
how  he  managed  it. 
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“I  don’t  manage  it,”  the  other  had 
said. 

He  was  a man  of  some  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  medium  height  and 
with  a slender  figui*e,  clad  somewhat  neg- 
ligently in  a dark  suit  of  flannel;  he 
wore  a small,  soft  blue  hat  with  an  up- 
turned brim,  which  left  his  features  un- 
sliaded.  They  were  very  keenly  chiselled 
features,  not  otherwise  striking,  but  their 
clear  cutting  imparted  delicacy  and  inti- 
mations of  refined  force  to  his  pale,  nar- 
row face.  He  had  a long,  drooping 
brown  mustache,  and  his  hair,  cut  close, 
was  of  a kindred  tint,  but  darker.  His 
eyes  were  full  of  light  and  life,  darkly 
gray,  and  heavily  lashed,  and  as  they 
rested  upon  the  scene,  unique  to  his  expe- 
rience, for  he  was  city  bred,  one  might 
never  have  divined  the  circumstance  of 
initiation,  so  ready  an  acceptance  of  it  all 
in  its  best  interpretations  did  they  con- 
vey. He  made  apparently  no  effort  to 
assume  this  air  and  mental  attitude.  As 
he  looked  up,  his  glance  was  singularly 
free  and  unaffected. 

“I’m  taking  it  all  in,”  he  said. 

Yates,  his  fancy  titillated  by  a fresh  in- 
terest, his  blood  beginning  to  pulse  at  last 
to  the  rhythm  of  happiness  in  the  air,  for 
which  the  old  fiddle  marked  the  time, 
grudged  himself  so  much  pleasure  which 
Adelaide  could  not  share.  His  heart 
was  warm  with  the  thought  of  her;  a 
subtle  pain  of  self-reproach  thrilled 
through  his  consciousness,  and  presently 
her  name  was  on  his  lips. 

“My  wife,”  he  said,  with  unwonted 
coTuinunicativeness  to  the  stranger,  “she’s 
a great  hand  fur  sech  goin’s  on  ez  this; 
an’  sech  a dancer!  Ye  mought  ez  well 
conij^are  a herd  o’  cows  ter  a nimble 
young  fa^vn  ez  compare  them  gals  ter 
Adelaide.” 

As  he  roared  this  out  with  all  the  force 
of  his  lungs  above  the  violin  and  tlie  re- 
current beat  of  the  dancing  feet,  his  en- 
thusiasm re-enforcing  the  distinctness  and 
volume  of  his  speech,  the  careless  Mr. 
Sbattiick  became  slightly  embarrassed, 
and  looked  about  from  one  side  to  the  oth- 
er, as  if  fearful  that  tlie  colloquy  might  be 
overheard.  But  no  one  seemed  to  notice 
except  a certain  long  and  lank  inoun- 
tidueer  standing  hard  by,  grizzled  and 
middle  aged,  who  bore  enthusiastic  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect,  leaning  down  to 
Shattuck  to  make  himself  heard. 

“Yes,  sir:  a plumb  beautiful  dancer; 
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light  on  her  feet,  I tell  ye!  The  purties’ 
gal  enny  whar  round  hyar.  I hev  know- 
ed  her  sence  she  war  no  bigger’n  that 
thar  citizen  over  yander.” 

He  gave  a jerk  of  his  thumb  toward  a 
twelve-months’  child  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd  standing  at  the  knee  of  his 
grandmother,  who  supported  him  in  an 
upright  posture  by  keeping  a clutch  upon 
his  petticoats,  while  he  bobbed  up  and 
down  in  time  to  the  music,  thumping 
"first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  upon  the 
floor,  emulating  and  imitating  the  dan- 
cers, participating  in  the  occasion  with 
the  zest  of  a born  worldling.  His  grave 
face,  his  glittering  eye,  his  scarlet  plump- 
ness of  cheek,  and  his  evident  satisfac- 
tion in  his  own  perfoimaance  combined 
to  secure  an  affectionate  ridicule  from 
the  by-standers;  but  he,  and  indeed  all 
else,  was  unobserved  by  the  dancei*s. 

“ Ef  I hed  thunk  Adelaide  would  hev 
put  up  with  sech  ez  you-uns,  I’d  hev  tried 
myself,”  protested  the  elderly  bachelor, 

“ though  I ain’t  much  of  a marry  in’  man 
in  gineral.” 

Yates  received  this  with  less  geniality. 

“ Ye  needn’t  hev  gin  yerse'f  the  trouble,” 
he  retorted.  “ Haffen  the  mounting  tried 
thar  luck,  an’  war  sent  away  with  thar 
finger  in  thar  mouth.” 

“ An’  ’mongst  ’em  all  she  made  ch'ice 
of  a man  ez  goes  a-pleasurin'  whilst  she 
be  lef’  ter  set  at  home  like  a old  ’oman,” 
and  with  a nod,  half  reproach,  half  de- 
rision, he  strolled  away. 

A mild  form  of  pleasuring  certainly,  to 
watch  the  solemn  capering  of  the  young 
mountfiiaeers  to  and  fro  on  the  shaking 
puncheons,  the  vibrations  of  whicli,  com- 
municated to  the  tiiilow  dips  sputtering 
upon  every  slielf  and  table,  caused  the 
drowsy  yellow  light  to  so  fluctuate  that 
with  the  confusion  and  the  wild  whirl  of 
dancing  figures  the  details  of  tlie  scene 
were  like  some  half-discriminated  furnish- 
ings of  a di'eam.  Such  as  it  was,  Yates's 
conscience  gave  him  a sharper  pang,  es- 
pecially when  he  thought  of  her  as  he 
had  seen  her  last,  the  quiet,  pure  moon- 
light falling  fibrous  and  splendid  through 
the  open  door  upon  her  grieved,  upturned 
face  as  she  crouched  on  tlie  floor  beside 
the  sleeping  child,  angelic  in  his  smiling, 
pensive  dreams.  Yates  had  been  harsh, 
and  he  felt  this  so  ])oignantly  that  he 
gave  himself  no  plea  of  justification.  All 
that  she  had  said  had  been  natural  and 
devoid  of  intention;  only  his  alert  cen- 
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seriousness  could  call  it  in  question — he 
who  had  been  her  choice  of  all  the  moun- 
tain. 

“Adelaide  ain’t  keerin’  fur  sech  ez 
this,”  he  said,  loftily.  “A  nangel  o’ 
light  couldn’t  ’tice  her  away  from  leetle 
Mose.  She  fairly  dotes  on  all  the  other 
chil’n  in  the  worl’  jes  out’n  complimmf 
ter  leetle  Mose.  I hed  a plumb  quar’l 
with  her  this  evenin’,”  he  added,  turning 
to  the  archaeologist  with  a smile,  “arter 
I hed  told  her  ez  ye  reckoned  them  Leetle 
People  buried  thar  on  the  rise  war  nuthin’ 
but  chil’n.  She  jes  fired  up,  sir,  an’ 
’lowed  ef  ye  went  a-foolin’  round  them 
with  yer  fine  book-larnin’  she’d  pick  ye 
off  with  a rifie.  Leetle  Mose  hev  made 
her  mighty  tender  to  all  the  chil’n.” 

Sbattuck  glanced  up  with  a good-na- 
tured laugh;  he  recognized  only  fan- 
tastic hyperbole  in  the  threat,  and  Yates 
once  more  experienced  a qualm  of  self- 
i*eproach  to  realize  how  seriously  he  had 
regarded  it,  how  heavily  he  had  punished 
the  extravagant,  meaningless  indigna- 
tion. 

“ The  only  trouble  1 fear  is  getting  the 
consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land,”  Shat- 
tuck  said,  easily,  and  his  eyes  reverted  to 
the  object  that  had  before  absorbed  his 
attention.  It  was  not  the  maelstrom  of 
“Ladies  to  the  right.”  Yates,  follow- 
ing the  dii*ection  of  his  intent  gaze,  expe- 
rienced a trifle  of  surprise  that  it  should 
be  nothing  more  striking  than  Letitia 
Pettingill,  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
standing  in  the  doorway  silently  watch- 
ing the  dancing. 

“A  scrap  of  a gal”  she  was  esteemed 
in  the  mountains,  being  a trifle  under 
the  average  height,  and  delicately  built 
in  proportion.  The  light  flickering  out 
upon  the  porch  bai*ely  showed  the  dark 
green  background  of  hop-vines  in  the 
black  darkness  without.  Her  dull,  light- 
blue  cotton  dress,  defined  on  this  sombre 
hue,  was  swaying  slightly  aslant,  the 
wind  breaking  the  straight  folds  of  the 
skirt.  Her  complexion  was  of  a clear 
creamy  tone,  the  hair,  curling  on  her 
brow,  and  ma.sscd  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  there  tied  closely,  the  thick, 
short,  curling  ends  hanging  down,  was 
a dusky  brown,  not  black,  and  her  eyes, 
well  set  and  heavily  lashed,  were  of  that 
dennite  blue  that  always  seems  doubly 
radiant  and  lucent  when  illumined  by  an 
artificial  light.  Her  small  straight  fea- 
tures had  little  expression,  but  her  lips 


were  finely  cut  and  delicately  red.  She 
held  up  one  arm  against  the  door-post, 
and  bent  her  inscrutable  eyes  on  the  quick- 
ening whirl. 

“Waal,  what  Fee  Guthrie  kin  see  in 
her  or  what  she  kin  see  in  Fee  Guthrie 
ter  fall  in  love  with  one  another  beats 
my  time,”  said  Yates,  with  a grin,  com- 
menting openly  upon  the  focus  of  the 
other’s  attention. 

Mr.  Shattuck  evidently  perceived  some- 
thing of  interest  in  her;  he  did  not  lift 
his  eyes,  but  he  rejoined  with  freshened 
animation ; 

“Guthrie?  The  young  ‘bear  with  the 
sore  head’  who  owns  the  pygmy  burj^- 
ing-ground?” 

“That  very  actial  bear,”  cried  Yates, 
delighted  with  this  characterization  of  his 
friend  and  neighbor.  “His  old  cabin 
thar’s  ’bout  tumbled  down ; ’twar  lef’  him 
by  his  gran’dad;  an’  he  lives  up  on  the 
mounting  with  his  step-mam ; but  he  owns 
that  house  too ; his  dad’s  dead.  Some  folks 
’low,”  he  continued,  rehearsing  with  evi- 
dent gusto  the  gossip,  “ez  he  don’t  keep 
company  with  Litt  Pettingill.  He  jes  sot 
by  her  wunst  at  camp-meetin’,  ’kase  him 
an’  her  war  all  the  sinners  present,  an’ 
that  started  the  tale;  everybody  else  war 
either  convicted  o’  sin,  an’  at  the  mourn- 
er’s bench,  or  else  shoutin’  saints  o’  the 
Lord,  prayin’  an’goin’  ’mongst  tlie  mourn- 
ers. I never  hearn  tell  o’  nobody  keepiii’ 
comp’ny  with  Letishy  Pettingill;  I’ll  be 
bound  it  ’ll  take  a heap  better-lookin’  gal 
’n  her  ter  suit  Fee  Guthrie.” 

“I  should  like  ter  know  where  he’d 
find  her,”  observed  Shattuck. 

Yates  turned  to  bend  the  eye  of  aston- 
ished and  questioning  criticism  upon  the 
unconscious  object  of  their  scrutiny. 

“Ye  ’low  ez  Litt  Pettingill  air  well- 
favored,  stranger?”  he  demanded  at  last, 
in  amazement. 

“A^ery  pretty  and  very  odd.  I never 
saw  a face  in  the  least  like  hers  before.” 

“ Waal !”  exclaimed  Yates.  “ Litt  Pet- 
tingill’s  beauty  air  news  ter  the  moun- 
tings. Some  folks  ’low"  she  liev  got  a 
cur’us  kind  o’  mind.  Some  even  say  she 
air  teched  in  the  head.”  His  tone  seemed 
to  intimate  that  Mi\  Shattuck,  in  the  face 
of  this  fact,  had  reason  to  reform  his 
standard  of  taste. 

That  gentleman  shook  his  own  head 
in  contemptuous  negation.  “Never  in 
this  world.  Never  with  that  face.” 

“Waal,  ye  can’t  size  lier  up  now,”in- 
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sisted  Yates,  “leetle  ez  she  be” — with  a 
grin — “whilst  she  be  a-standin’  still.  Ef 
ye  war  ter  see  her  a-movin’  an’  a-turnin’ 
roun’,  she’s  ez  quick  an’  keen-lookin’  ez  a 
knife  blade  in  a suddint  fight,  an’  mighty 
nigh  ez  dangerous.  She  looks  at  ye 
like  she  warn  t lookin’  at  ye,  but  plumb 
through  yer  skull  inter  yer  brains,  ter 
make  sui’e  ye  war  tellin’  her  what  ye 
thunk.  She  talks  cur’ous,  too,  sorter 
onexpected  an’  contrariwise,  an’  she  nev- 
er could  git  religion.  That’s  mighty 
cur’ous  in  gal  folks.  I ain’t  so  mighty 
partic’lar  ’bout  men  Christians,  though 
I’m  a perfesser  myself,  but  religion  ’pears 
ter  me  ter  kem  sorter  nat’ral  ter  gal  folks. 
’Tain’t  ’kase  she’s  too  religious  that  she 
ain’t  a-dancin’.  It’s  jes  ’kase  nobody  hev 
asked  her.  She  ain’t  no  sorter  favortfe 
’mongst  the  boys.” 

Mr.  Shattuck  suddenly  glanced  up, half 
laughing,  half  triumphant,  for  the  little 
figure  in  blue  had  just  been  led  out  to  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  and  the  doorway  was 
vacant  save  for  a large  brindled  cur  that 
stood  upon  the  threshold,  wagging  his  tail 
and  watching  the  scene  with  a suave,  in- 
dulgent, pi'esidial  gaze,  as  if  he  were  the 
patron  of  the  ball.  To  be  sure,  her  partner 
was  that  man  of  facile  admiration,  the 
candidate  Rhodes,  but  Shattuck  experi- 
enced a vicarious  satisfaction  that  it  could 
not  be  said  that  she  had  not  been  asked 
at  all. 

He  watched  the  couple  as  the  set  form- 
ed anew,  to  perceive  that  Rhodes,  with 
his  sedulously  rustic  air,  was  beginning 
in  the  interim  some  conversation,  stoop- 
ing from  his  superior  height  for  her  i*e- 
ply.  He  rose  suddenly  to  the  perpendic- 
ular, an  almost  startled  surprise  upon  his 
face  as  he  stared;  tlien  he  clapped  his 
hands  with  a jocular  air  of  applause,  and 
his  round  laugh  rang  out  w ith  an  elastic, 
unfordbd  merriment,  that  suggested  to  his 
friend  that  he  was  finding  the  w^ays  of 
policy  not  such  thorny  w’ays  after  all. 
Shattuck  wondei’ed  vaguely  if  this  demon- 
stration too  were  of  the  affectations  of 
pi*opitiation,  if  what  she  had  said  were 
clever  enough  to  elicit  it,  or  merely  fun- 
ny. His  eyes  followed  the  little  blue- 
clad  figure  as  she  began  to  dance— her 
untutored  dancing  in  rhythm  with  the 
music,  as  an  azalea  dances  in  time  to  the 
wind.  Now  it ‘was  with  short,  mincing, 
hesitant  steps,  now  with  flying  feet  and 
skirts  wffiirling,  as  if  responsive  to  the 
circling  impetus  she  could  in  no  wise  re- 
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sist.  She  looked  almost  a child  amongst 
the  other  burlier  and  coarser  forms.*  With 
her  delicate  hands,  and  her  tiny  feet, 
and  her  spirited  face,  and  the  faint  blue 
color  of  her  dress,  she  bore  an  odd  con- 
trast to  the  buxom  beauty  of  the  moun- 
tain damsels,  clad  in  variegated  plaided 
homespuns.  Her  blue  eyes  were  alight 
and  glancing;  her  parted  lips  were  red; 
her  feet  hardly  seemed  to  touch  the  floor 
as  her  hands  fell  from  one  partner’s  grasp, 
and  she  came  wafting  through  the  party- 
colored  maze,  with  outstretched  arms,  to 
another. 

For  the  fun  was  waxing  fast  and  furi- 
ous with  the  added  and  unique  diversion 
known  as  “Dancin’  Tucker.”  The  for- 
lorn “ Tucker  ” himself,  partnerless  in  the 
centre  of  the  set,  capered  solemnly  up  and 
down,  adjusting  his  muscles  and  his  pride 
to  ridicule,  which  was  amply  attested  by 
the  guffaws  that  ever  and  anon  broke 
from  the  spectators.  However  debonair- 
ly each  temporary  “Tucker”  might  de- 
port himself  in  his  isolated  position,  the 
earnestness  of  his  efforts  to  escape  from 
his  unwelcome  conspicuousness  by  secur- 
ing a partner,  and  his  sincere  objection  to 
his  plight,  were  manifested  always  upon 
the  tiddler’s  command,  “ Gen’lemen  ter 
the  right,”  when  he  might  join  the  others 
on  their  round,  dogging  the  steps  of  the 
youth  he  wished  to  forestall,  both  balan- 
cing to  the  lady  of  their  choice.  If,  by 
chance,  the  “Tucker”  succeeded  first  in 
swinging  her  at  the  moment  that  the  ma- 
gic command  “ Promenade  all!”  sounded 
on  the  air,  he  left  his  pillory  to  the  slower 
swain,  who  must  needs  forthwith  “dance 
Tucker.” 

The  traits  of  character  elicited  by  the 
“Tucker”  role  constitute  its  true  fasci- 
nations, and  are  manifold.  One  nimble 
young  hunter  seemed  almost  stricken 
with  the  palsy  upon  his  isolation,  or 
gi'adually  petrifying,  while  he  souglit  to 
dance  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  circle, 
so  heavily  did  each  foot  follow  the  other 
as  he  hopped  aimlessly  up  and  down ; the 
expression  of  his  eyes  w^as  so  ludicrously 
pitiable  and  deprecatory,  as  they  swept 
the  coterie  of  the  dowagers  who  lined  the 
walls,  that  they  screamed  with  laughter. 

The  instant  “Promenade  all!”  sounded 
upon  the  air,  he  made  a frantic  burst 
for  lil>erty  so  precipitate  tliat  at  the  mo- 
ment of  touching  the  hand  of  the  damsel 
of  his  choice  he  suddenly  lost  his  equi- 
librium, and  fell  with  a thunderous  crasli 
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quite  outside  of  the  charmed  periphery. 
Amidst  the  shouts  of  the  company  Rhodes 
caught  the  relinquislied  hands  of  the 
waiting  lady,  and  triumphantly  gallopa- 
ded  away,  thus  escaping  the  ignominy  of 
“dancin’  Tucker.” 

And  tlien  Rhodes  bethought  himself 
suddenly  of  that  future  seat  in  the  legis- 
lative halls  of  the  State.  Shattuck  laugh- 
ed to  divine  his  anxiety  as  he  saw  the 
meditative  gravity  gathering  upon  his 
flushed  and  distended  countenance;  his 
white  teeth,  all  on  display,  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. His  hand  doubtfully  stroked 
his  beautiful  undyed  beard.  There  was 
something  worse  even  than  dancing 
Tucker  at  the  infair.  With  every  sharp- 
ened sense  and  every  heightened  emotion 
normal  to  the  estate  of  candidacy,  he  was 
appreciating  with  how  much  less  philoso- 
phy, with  what  scanty  grace,  indeed,  he 
could  endure  to  dance  Tucker  before  the 
people  at  the  polls  in  the  November 
election.  As  the  rueful  “Tucker,”  with 
every  bone  shaken,  gathered  himself  up 
slowly  from  the  floor  amidst  the  scream- 
ing and  stamping  elders — even  the  dan- 
cers and  the  fiddler  had  paused  to  laugh 
— his  face  scarlet,  his  lips  compressed  with 
{min,  his  eyes  nervously  glancing,  unsee- 
ing, hither  and  thither,  like  a creature’s 
in  a trap,  Rhodes  stepped  out  from  his 
place. 

“This  ain’t  fair,”  he  said,  taking  the 
“Tucker”  by  the  arm ; “ you  were  aliead 
of  me,  and  I’d  have  been  left  if  you  hadn’t 
tripped  up.  Tw  Tucker  by  rights,  an’  I 
always  play  fair.” 

The  “Tucker”  looked  at  him  with  a 
doubtful,  red,  frowning  ftice,  but  as 
Rhodes  jocularly  took  his  place  in  the 
centre,  and  the  violin  began  a pizzicato 
movement,  as  if  all  the  strings  were  dan- 
cing too,  with  a long  sigh  of  relief  he  ac- 
cepted the  situation,  and  presently  joined 
in  tlie  laugh  at  the  lorn  candidate-Tucker. 

The  fact  of  an  ulterior  motive  is  a won- 
derfully reconciling  influence.  Leonard 
Rhodes  was  dancing  his  way  into  the  bal- 
lot box,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  found  it 
coTisistent  with  his  dignity  to  seek  to  be 
an  especially  comical  “Tucker.”  But 
the  essential  humor  of  the  character  of 
“Tucker”  is  his  unwillingness  to  be  fun- 
ny, and  his  luvlpless  absurdity  and  eager- 
ness to  elude  his  solitary  dance.  Human 
nature  is  so  complex  that  even  those 
whose  profession  it  is  to  know  it  can 
predicate  little  even  upon  its  mo.st  funda- 


mental facts.  As  Rhodes  bounded  about, 
now  and  then  executing  a double-shuffle 
and  cutting  a pigeon-wing  of  an  extraor- 
dinary agility,  and  more  than  once  inten- 
tionally suffering  an  opportunity  of  se- 
curing a partner  to  elude  him,  remaining 
“Tucker”  through  several  rounds,  Shat- 
tuck heard  comments  among  the  by- 
standers altogether  at  variance  with  the 
candidate’s  expectations.  “That’s  all 
done  a-purpose!”  “ He  makes  a tremen- 
jious  fool  of  hisself !”  “ He  don’t  expect 

ter  git  married  in  this  ken  try !” 

Shattuck  wondered  by  what  subtle  un- 
classified perception  of  candidate  nature 
these  unexpected  results  were  at  last 
borne  in  to  Rhodes’s  consciousness,  since 
he  was  unable  to  hear  the  whispers  by 
reason  of  the  noise  of  the  dancing,  or  to 
mark  any  change  of  aspect  in  the  midst 
of  his  absorbing  saltatory  activities.  His 
jocund  face  grew  gradually  incongru- 
ously grave  and  troubled  as  he  bounded 
about  with  undiminished  agility.  These 
were  muscular  forces  now,  how^ever,  at 
work,  sustaining  his  continuance — mere 
strength — instead  of  the  joyous  elasticity 
and  animal  spirits  that  had  at  first  made 
him  so  light.  When,  finally,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  bring  his  penance  to  a close,  his 
politic  monitions  had  all  become  con- 
fused and  contradictory,  and  he  made  as 
blind  and  vehement  a rush  for  the  near- 
est opportunity  as  if  he  had  been  merely 
one  of  the  young  mountaineers,  and  with 
no  further  or  deeper  purpose  in  partici- 
pating in  the  pastime  tlian  the  pleasure 
of  dancing.  His  eyes  seemed  suddenly 
opened  to  his  precipitancy  as  he  stood  suc- 
cessful among  the  couples,  equipped  at 
last  with  a partner,  and  flushed  and  tired 
and  panting.  A wild  acclamation  of  jeer- 
ing joy  had  arisen  among  the  spectators, 
who  during  Rhodes’s  incumbency  had 
grown  tired  and  lost  ze.st,  for  it  Was  sel- 
dom indeed  that  Felix  Guthrie  “danced 
Tucker.”  As  tlie  young  mountaineer, 
lowering  and  indignant,  stood  looking  at 
Rhodes,  the  genuine  mirth  of  the  situa- 
tion was  communicated  once  more  to  the 
dancers,  to  the  violin,  and  to  the  specta- 
tors, and  the  whole  infaii*  was  tlirobbing 
with  a ne^v  lease  on  life.  The  tallow  can- 
dles sputtering  on  tables  and  shel’^es, 
w-hicii  had  occasionally  bowed  almost  to 
extinction  before  the  ])assing  breez(!—  the 
whole  party  vanishing  in  thes<*  momen- 
tary eclipses — seemed  now  endowed  with 
freshened  brilliancy;  the  tiddler  changed 
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date,  who,  bewildered,  clasped  them,  and 
the  two  swung  round  in  the  customary 
revolution,  leaving  Guthrie  “ Tucker”  as 
before.  He  stood  as  if  petrified  in  the  in- 
stant’s silence  that  ensued.  Then,  as  a 
great  clamor  of  laughter  and  surprised 
comment  arose,  he  sprang  upon  Rhodes, 
his  grip  on  the  candidate's  throat.  Rhodes, 
himself  of  a brawny  strength,  had  put 
forth  its  uttermost  to  defend  himself.  A 
wave  of  wind  went  through  the  room, 
flickering  all  its  candles  and  blending  the 
fluctuating  shadows.  In  their  midst  the 
bewildered  guests  saw,  as  in  a dream, 
Guthrie  deal,  with  the  butt  of  the  pistol 
clasped  in  his  hand,  a tremendous  blow 
upon  the  candidate’s  head.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  sharp  crack  of  the  discharged 
weapon  pealed  through  the  room,  and  the 
puncheons  trembled  with  the  heavy  fall  as 
Rhodes  came  down  at  full  length  on  the 
floor.  The  violin  quavered  into  silence, 
the  crowd  drew  off  suddenly,  and  again 
pressed  close  about  the  insensible  figure; 
the  wind  once  more  went  through  the 
rooms,  with  all  the  shadows  racing  after; 
and  only  the  baby,  still  dancing  in  the 
corner— although  he  too  had  stopped  a 
moment,  and  winked  hard  at  the  clamor- 
ous, jarring  tone  of  the  pistol — was  una- 
ware that  “ dancin’  Tucker”  at  the  infair 
had  ended  in  bloodshed,  and  that  the  gay- 
ety  was  over  for  the  time. 

III. 

Shattuck  sprang  up,  crying  out,  “Stop 
him ! Don’t  let  him  escape !”  as  he  rushed 
to  lift  his  friend’s  bleeding  head  from  the 
floor.  Despite  the  turmoil  of  his  emo- 
tions he  appreciated  with  all  his  keenly 
tutored  senses  the  atitithesis  of  the  eft'ect 
of  Felix  Guthrie’s  massive  immobility  as 
he  stood  hard  by  wiping  the  blood  from 
the  butt  of  the  smoking  pistol. 

“Stop  him  I”  he  retorted;  “hedn't  ye 
better  w'^ait  till  I set  out  ter  run  some- 
whar  ?” 

There  was  a bravado  in  the  situation 
not  altogether  distasteful,  Shattuck  knew, 
to  the  spirit  of  the  backwoodsmen,  and 
althougli  til  ere  were  muttered  reproaches 
amongst  them,  no  one  laid  hands  on  Felix 
Guthrie,  still  looking  about  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  with  lowering  eyes,  and 
still  wiping  the  blood  from  his  pistol  with 
the  soft  brim  of  his  hat,  that  it  rnig^it  not 
rust  upon  the  weapon  to  its  injury. 

The  most  vehement  expressions  of  rep- 
robation came  from  the  host,  who  loudly 


upbraided  Felix  Guthrie  for  his  lack  of 
“manners,”  and  bewailed  the  omen  of 
the  incident,  as  he  knelt  beside  the  wound- 
ed candidate  with  one  of  the  limp  hands 
in  his. 

“There  ’ain’t  been  nobody  died  on  these 
puncheons  sence  Sandy  McVeigh  called 
my  gran ’dad  ter  the  door  an’  shot  him 
down  in  his  tracks.  Thar's  been  cornsid- 
er’ble  quiet  hyar  sence.  The  old  man 
war  a powerful  fighter  an’  a Tartar,  an’ 
the  neighborhood  and  the  h’a’thstone  war 
peacefuller  with  him  out’n  it  ’n  in  it,  ef  I 
do  say  it  myse’f.  An’  now  Fee  Guthrie 
kerns  hyar  a-killin’  folks  ter  spite  the  in- 
fair— whenst  we  hev  hed  sech  luck  with 
the  weddin’  an’  the  supper  an’  all — ^an’ 
stain  up  these  old  puncheons  one  more 
time.” 

His  gray  shock  head  bobbed  about  over 
the  prone  figure,  and  as  he  made  his 
unique  lament  he  sought  to  stanch  the 
wounds,  still  bleeding  profusely.  He  rose 
with  a sudden  alacrity  when  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  a heralding  cry  an- 
nounced that  the  doctor  was  coming. 
Even  then  it  was  a question  of  propriety 
and  hospitality  which  took  precedence 
with  him. 

“ Let’s  git  him  onto  a bed,  boys;  quick! 
quick ! Don't  let  Doc  Craig  kem  hyar  an’ 
tell  the  whole  kentry-side  ez  we-unp  let 
Mr.  Rhodes  die  on  the  floor  ’kase  I don't 
vote  on  his  side.  I wonder  I never  thunk 
o’  it  before.  Let’s  git  him  onto  a bed.” 

Shattuck’s  objections  to  moving  him 
were  overborne  in  the  turmoil.  A dozen 
strong  fellows  laid  hold  upon  the  prostrate 
figure,  and  it  was  lifted  as  if  it  had  no 
weight,  and  .swiftly  borne  up  the  narrow 
stairs  to  be  laid  upon  a bed  in  the  roof- 
room.  Shattuck,  feeling  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  these  coercive  circumstances, 
could  only  follow,  his  protests  grinding 
between  his  teeth,  almost  unconsciously 
metamorphosed  into  curses.  But  as  he 
rose  step  by  step  on  the  steep  narmw^  stair 
blockaded  by  the  crowd  pre.ssing  after  the 
w^ounded  man,  and  the  roof-room  came 
gradually  into  view,  he  became  suddenly 
more  content,  so  palpably  for  the  better 
was  tlie  change.  The  windows  at  each 
gable  end  stood  open;  into  one  fell  the 
silvery  splendor  of  tlie  moon;  the  otBer 
was  dusky  and  dark  with  the  shadow, 
though  beyond  he  caught  the  interful- 
gent  rays  amongst  the  sycamore  leavers. 
Tlje  batten  shutters  swayed  gently  in  the 
wdnd.  The  air  was  full  of  vaguely  pro- 
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phetic  intiraatioDS  of  the  dawn.  A pi- 
geon that  had  nested  in  the  niche  between 
the  chimney  and  the  wall  was  astir  for  a 
moment,  and  cooed  softly.  The  dust  and 
glare  of  the  room  below  seemed  far  away. 
The  tent- like  roof  and  the  simple  furnish- 
ing— a cedar  chest,  a few  garments,  and 
some  large  wolf  skins  hanging  to  the 
rafters — all  were  made  visible  by  the  gra- 
cious courtesy  of  the  moon. 

Shattuck  fancied  that  he  heard  his 
friend  sigh  faintly  as  they  placed  him 
upon  the  great  soft  feather-bed — the  whole 
structure  of  an  uncommon  stature,  but 
promising  ease  and  comfort  in  propor- 
tionate amplitude. 

He  made  haste  to  seize  his  host's  arm. 
“Send  them  all  down,”  he  said,  in  an  im- 
perative whisper;  “you  and  I are  enough 
to  tell  the  doctor;  he  needs  the  air;  send 
them  all  down.” 

To  his  relief,  Zack  Pettingill  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  suggestion.  He  turned 
abruptly  to  the  great  shadowy  figures  of 
the  mountaineers,  repeatedly  lifting  both 
arms  and  letting  them  fall  with  emphasis, 
as  if  he  were  driving  a flock  of  sheep  or 
poultry  before  him. 

“ Git  outy  boys,”  he  said,  in  his  most 
clamorous  drawl.  Shattuck’s  nerves  re- 
coiled from  the  rasping  tone.  “ We-uns 
dorCt  want  the  doctor-man  around  hyar 
preachin’  an’  namin’  the  devil  like  he  seen 
him  yistiddy — always  skeers  me  out’n  my 
skin  ter  hear  ’bout  him  so  familiar — an’ 
sayin’  we  ’ain’t  done  all  we  could  fur 
Candidate  Rhodes.  I wisht  Rhodes  could 
hev  tuk  another  time  and  somebody  else’s 
place  ter  git  shot.  Git  ouVn  hyar,  boys.” 
And  as  he  advanced  upon  the  retiring 
crowd,  he  once  more  lifted  both  arms 
high  and  let  them  fall. 

“HeshI”  said  one  of  them,  in  a warn- 
ing tone — he  had  descended  three  or  four 
steps  of  the  staii-case  that  entered  the 
room  at  one  corner,  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders still  visible  above  the  floor;  “the 
doctor’s  a-comin’.”  The  dusky  figin*es 
pressed  close  after  him.  He  glanced  up 
once  more,  his  face  suddenly  illumined 
with  a vague  flicker.  “ With  a candle, 
he  added,  under  his  breath,  as  if  he  im- 
parted significatit  matter. 

Shattuck  drew  a long  sigli  of  relief.  At 
last  he  would  l>e  able  to  see  his  friend  in 
proper  care,  and  would  be  free  from  that 
terrifying  sense  of  responsibility  which 
harassed  him,  hampered  as  he  was  by  the 
unaccustomed  conditions  of  the  place.  He 


would  have  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  a 
man  of  some  education,  and  on  whose 
judgment  he  could  rely — one  of  his  own 
nationality  at  least;  for  he  suddenly  felt 
an  alien  amongst  these  men,  whose  springs 
of  action  so  differed  from  his  own. 

He  waited  breathlessly,  watching  the 
light  grow  stronger,  casting  a gigahtic 
shadow  of  the  tousled  head  of  the  master 
of  the  house  upon  the  walls,  as  the  heavy 
tread  came  nearer.  The  host  leaned  down 
to  take  the  candle  from  the  doctor's  hand, 
and  in  the  flicker  of  the  motion  the  stran- 
ger was  in  the  room  before  the  light  re- 
vealed him.  Shattuck,  advancing  eager- 
ly, suddenly  paused.  A pang  of  dis- 
appointment — more,  despair  — quivered 
through  his  heart.  He  beheld  a tall, 
slow,  shambling  man,  clad  in  old  brown 
jeans,  with  a broad-brimmed  hat,  and  the 
heavy  boots  afiPected  by  the  mountaineers; 
he  had  a grave,  meditative  face,  and  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  patient  on  the  bed 
with  that  expression  of  proprietorship 
which  everywhere  marks  the  physician. 
Otherwise  Shattuck  could  not  have  be- 
lieved his  senses.  “Are  you — are  you — ” 
he  stammered,  overlooking  in  his  agita- 
tion the  slight  gesture  of  salutation  with 
which  the  stranger  recognized  his  presence 
here — “are  you  a regular  graduate  of  a 
medical  college?” 

The  mountaineer  bent  a lack-lustre  eye 
upon  him.  “ Which  he  said,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

“What  sort  of  doctor  are  you?”  de- 
manded Shattuck,  troublous  recollections 
of  the  old  idea  of  charms  and  spells  ming 
to  his  mind. 

“I  be  a yerb  doctor,  by  the  grace  o’ 
God,”  returned  the  mountain  practitioner. 

He  took,  without  more  ado,  the  candle 
from  liis  host,  and  with  it  in  one  hand 
looked  fixedly  down  at  the  white  face,  all 
streaked  and  stained,  upon  the  pillow. 

Shattuck,  constrained  by  every  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  his  friend  of  which  he 
was  capable,  quivering  with  undeserved 
self-reproach  that  he  had  not  earlier  made 
inquiries  that  might  have  elicited  the  na- 
ture of  the  aid  to  be  summoned,  frantic 
with  anxiety  for  the  result,  and  lest  lie 
omit  some  essential  duty,  turned  hastily, 
and  without  another  woi*d  went  straiglit 
down  the  stairs.  With  some  instinctive 
policy  animating  him,  he  sought  out  the 
bridegroom  as  most  likely  to  be  won  over 
to  his  theory.  This  was  a tall,  heavily 
built  young  luountaineer,  pleased  with  the 
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conspicuousness  of  bis  position  in  propor- 
tion as  his  wife,  a demure  and  staid  young 
woman,  was  abashed  and  overcome  by  it. 
He  had  that  universal  bridal  manner,  in- 
timating a pei’suasion  that  nobody  else  has 
ever  been  married.  He  received  Shat- 
tuck  with  the  kindly  condescension  likely 
to  grace  one  who  has  attained  so  unique 
an  experience. 

“I  suppose,  Mr.  Pettingill,”  said  Shat- 
tuck,  craftily,  ‘‘that  you  don’t  feel  at 
home  here  now,  as  you  are  going  away 
to  live  among  the  Gossams.  I hear  you 
have  built  a house  across  the  creek  from 
your  father-in-law.  I suppose  you  feel 
quite  one  with  the  Gossams  now  ? 

“Oh,  Lord,  no!  that  I ain’t,”  declared 
the  bridegroom,  with  the  precipitate  denial 
of  one  whose  secret  fear  has  been  put  into 
words,  and  who  seeks  to  boldly  exorcise 
it.  “I  hain’t  married  all  the  fambly; 
one’s  a plenty,  thanky.  Ye  needn’t  be 
afeard  ter  speak  yer  mind  ’bout  ’em  ter 
me.  I’d  ha’  liked  Malviny  jes  ez  well  ef 
she  hadn’t  been  a Gossam.” 

The  thought  of  the  rose  that  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  came 
incongruously  into  Shattuck’s  mind  for 
the  instant,  but  he  went  on  hastily: 

“Well,  if  I could  get  speech  of  any 
member  of  the  Pettingill  family  that  cares 
anything  for  the  name,  I would  say  that 
Mr.  Pettingill  has  behaved  very  strangely 
— sending  for  an  herb  doctor  instead  of 
the  kind  of  physician  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
would  have  if  he  were  at  home.” 

“Lord!”  exclaimed  the  young  fellow, 
laying  his  hand  on  Shattuck’s  shoulder 
and  looking  earnestly  into  his  eyes,  as 
they  stood  on  the  porch  beside  one  of  the 
flaring  windows,  “Phil  Craig,  they  say, 
kin  all  but  raise  the  dead;  he’s  reg’lar 
gifted— a plumb  yerb  doctor.  The  t’other 
kind — why,  the}^  pizeTis  ye” — kindly  di- 
dactic, and  with  a rising  inflection. 

“ Well,  people  in  Colbury  will  think  it 
mighty  strange  that  Mr.  Pettingill  didn’t 
send  for  the  kind  of  doctor  Mr.  Rhodes 
would  have  had  if  he  could  have  chosen,” 
Shattuck  retorted,  with  a frown.  “You 
all  vote  against  Rhodes,  don’t  you?” 

The  countenance  of  the  bridegroom  was 
embarrassed  and  troubled.  Perhaps  he 
thought  the  festivities  made  to  celebrate 
his  happiness  had  been  sufficiently  over- 
cast without  further  clouding  them  with 
pol  i tical  d i ff’erences. 

But  we-uns  hain’t  got  no  gredge  at 
Mr.  Rhodes,”  he  stipulated. 
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“I  should  be  much  grieved,”  continued 
Shattuck,  “if  Mr.  Pettingill — he  seems  to 
be  a worthy  man — should  be  included  in 
the  prosecution,  or  any  member  of  his 
family  involved  in  any  way,  but  of  course 
Mr.  Rhodes’s  relatives  and  political  friends 
will  make  things  hot  if  — if  he  should 
die  here  with  medical  attendance  denied 
him.” 

“Gk)od  Lord!”  the  young  man  burst 
out,  “ we-uns  hed  nuthin’  ter  do  with  it — 
jes  Fee  Guthrie.  Do  ye  think  they’d  pros- 
ecute Fee?  ’Twar  jes  a fight  — a sorter 
fight— but  ive-uns — ” 

“ If  I knew  where  a sure-enough  doctor 
lives,  or  could  find  anybody  that  does 
know,  I’d  have  him  here  if  he  had  to  come 
a hundred  miles.  I’ve  asked  and  asked, 
and  nobody  seems  to  know.” 

“Wait  a minute  ” — the  bridegroom 
turned  to  intercept  old  Zack  Pettingill  as 
he  came  down  the  stair. 

Bold  as  Shattuck’s  policy  had  been,  he 
quaked  to  witness  his  own  suggestion  of 
political  enmity  and  malicious  denial  of 
medical  attendance,  and  the  possibility  of 
prosecution,  introduced  as  a threat  into 
Zack  Pettingill’s  honest  and  hospitable 
consciousness.  And  yet  he  could  but 
laugh  at  the  manner  of  it.  In  order  to 
capture  and  speak  apart  to  his  parent,  the 
bridegroom  had  drawn  the  old  man  al- 
most behind  the  door.  In  fact,  while  the 
son  stood  visible,  with  earnest  and  urgent 
gestures  and  gmve  and  deprecatory  coun- 
tenance, the  effect  of  his  communication 
upon  the  unseen  Pettingill  was  only  to  l)e 
intimated  by  the  agitation  which  beset  tlie 
door,  as  the  old  man  floundered  behind  it 
in  the  activities  of  his  anger,  and  his  con- 
temptuous floutings  of  the  suggested  im- 
plication in  crime.  Now  the  door  quiver- 
ed on  its  hinges;  now  it  received  a blow 
that  would  have  sent  it  flaunting  wide 
had  not  the  young  man’s  hand  restrained 
it;  and  finally,  when  it  became  quiet,  Shat- 
tuck divined  the  success  of  his  effort  be- 
fore the  bridegroom  turned  away  and  the 
liberated  father  emerged  from  behind  it. 

He  was  not  prepared,  however,  for  the 
glower  of  deep-seated  hatred  which  Zack 
Pettingill  cast  upon  him  through  the  oi)en 
window  before  he  turned  toward  the  stair. 

He  felt  suddenly  wounded;  the  blood 
mounted  to  his  face  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived a blow ; and  if  he  had  for  the  mo- 
ment forgotten  that  in  these  mountains 
the  poorest  honest  man  holds  his  dignity 
as  .safe  from  the  imputation  of  crime  as  if 
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he  were  a magnate  and  millionaire,  and 
resents  it  as  dearly,  what  other  course 
could  he  have  pursued  with  the  interests 
he  had  at  stake — his  own  conscience  and 
his  friend’s  life  i As  he  paced  to  and  fro  the 
short  limits  of  the  porch,  there  sounded 
almost  immediately  the  quick  thud  of  gal- 
loping hoofs  down  the  rocky  hill,  surging 
thi’ougli  tlie  river,  becoming  fainter  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  so  dying  away.  In 
his  preoccupation  he  attached  no  impor- 
tiince  to  this,  as  the  guests  wei’e  now  be- 
ginning to  take  leave.  Only  when  young 
Petti ngill  reappeared,  a trifle  breathless 
and  with  an  excited  eye,  and  the  single 
comment,  “We  sent  fur  Doctor  Ganey — 
seventeen  mile — Steve  Yates  rid  fur  him,” 
did  Shattuck  connect  the  swift  departui’e 
that  he  had  unconsciously  remarke<l  with 
the  success  of  his  mission.  He  did  not 
triumph  in  it  as  he  had  expected.  His 
sensitiveness,  with  which  he  was  well 
enough  endowed  to  keep  him  amply  sup- 
plied with  unhappiness,  was  all  astir  with- 
in him ; the  knowledge  of  the  wounds  that 
he  had  dealt — deep,  bitter,  and  intentional 
—had  developed  a double  edge  and  a 
sharp  retroaction.  He  doubted  if  in  all 
Zack  PettingilTs  hard,  limited,  and  most 
respectable  life  lie  had  ever  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  ignominy  of  such  sus- 
picions and  such  threats.  Not  that  the 
mere  taking  of  life  on  an  adequate  provo- 
cation and  an  ample  quarrel  was  in  the 
mountain  ethics  reprehensible;  the  deep 
turpitude  lay  in  tlie  suggested  circum- 
stances— a conspiracy,  a political  grudge, 
and  the  victim  a guest.  It  would  have  been 
far  indeed  from  his  own  roof-tree  could 
Zack  Pettingill,  the  very  soul  of  hospitali- 
ty, have  contemplated  theinfamy  of  which 
Shattuck  had  affected  to  suspect  him. 
He  wondered  a trifle  that  so  ignorant,  so 
coarse,  so  violent,  so  lawless  a man  should 
be  so  vulnerable  in  the  moi*e  aesthetic  sen- 
sibilities, forgetting  that  traits  of  charac- 
ter are  as  the  solid  wood,  indigenous;  and 
that  cultivation  is  at  last  only  surface 
polish  and  veneer,  and  can  never  give  to 
common  deal  the  rich  heart,  the  weight, 
and  the  value  of  the  walnut  or  the  oak. 

“My  wife  an'  all  her  folks  air  a goin’ 
now,  an'  I reckon  I'll  hev  ter  hustle  along 
an'  jine  'em,'’  drawled  the  brid<*gro()m, 
presently.  “I  reckon  they  hev  hed  enough 
o'  dancin'  an’  fiddlin'  an'  sech.  Thar  'ain't 
been  ez  much  dancin'  in  the  Cove  afore  I 
got  married  sence  the  Big  Smoky  war 
built— 'thout,"  he  added,  meditatively,  for 


he  was  a man  of  speculation — “’thout 
’twar  the  Injuns.  Folks  ’low  ez  Injuns 
war  plumb  gin  over  ter  dancin’  in  the  old 
times’' — with  the  suflicient  air  of  an  eth- 
nological authority — “war  dances  an’ 
scalp  dances.”  He  smiled  in  slow  ridi- 
cule. “They  didn’t  dance  none  in  the 
war  ez  I fought  in — ’thout  ye  call  some  o’ 
them  quicksteps  on  the  back  track  dancin’ 

— they  war  lively  enough  for  enny thing! 
But” — with  an  air  of  resuming  the  sub- 
ject— “they  danced  at  the  weddin'  t'other 
night  at  Mr.Gossarn's,  an’  they  hev  danced 
at  the  in  fair,  an’  now  I hope  nobody  ain't 
goin’  to  gin  no  rno’  dances;  leastwise  not 
in  cornplimint  ter  Malviny  an’  me.  Tiiey 
air  toler’ble  tiresome  ter  me,”  he  con- 
tinued, with  a blase  air.  “An’  I ain't 
s’prised  none  ef  they  air  devices  o’  the 
devil  ennyhow,  ez  ennybody  mought  hev 
knowed  from  the  eend  this  one  hev  kem 
ter.  Malviny  ain't  no  dancer,  an'  air 
mighty  religious,  an’  all  this  hyar  fiddlin’ 
an’  glorifyin’  hev  been  sorter  terrifyin’ 
ter  her.  I ain't  pious  myse’f,”  he  said, 
with  an  air  which  sufficiently  identified 
his  type  as  the  incipient  man  of  the  world 
to  Shattuck’s  discerning  observation.  “ I 
expec’  ter  go  ter  heav'n  in  partnership 
with  Malviny  — she’s  good  enough  fur 
two.” 

He  strolled  off  to  join  a party  whose 
departure  was  impeded  by  much  insist- 
ence to  remain,  and  by  the  presentation 
of  bundles  of  the  supper  wrap])ed  in  pa- 
per; for,  alack!  the  disaster  had  preceded 
the  opening  of  the  supper-room,  and  its 
triumphs  were  and  would  ever  be  only 
a matter  of  conjectui*e.  The  dis;ippoint- 
ment  was  stamped  into  the  lines  of  Mrs. 
Petti n gill’s  worn  countenance.  It  .seem- 
ed a perversely  withheld  opportunity  of 
joy  in  her  restricted  life,  since  it  wius 
deemed  unmeet  that  the  formal  feasting 
should  proceed  while  Leonard  Rhodes 
lay  upstairs  at  the  point  of  death.  Slie 
could  only  cut  great  slices  of  cake,  and 
press  them  upon  her  guests,  with  the 
wheezing  insistei>ce,  “Take  it  home,  and 
jedge  what  luck  we  hed  with  the  bakin'!” 

She  had  been  altogetlier  despoiled  of 
the  fine  show  that  the  table  in  full  array 
would  have  made,  but  the  apple  brandy 
that  had  constituted  Mr.  PettingiH's  share 
of  the  preparations,  in  circulation  since 
the  first  arrival,  had  by  no  means  been  in 
vain.  He  was  dis]>osed  to  offer  his  exam- 
ple as  one  that  might  with  profit  be  adopt- 
ed. “I  always  b'lieved  in  a handed  sup- 
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per,”  he  remarked.  “Then,  ef— ef— an 
accident  war  ter  happen  ’fore  ’twar  all 
over,  folks  wouldn’t  go  away  hongry  from 
yer  house,  nohow.  But  the  wimmin 
folks  air  so  gin  over  ter  pride  an’  fixin’s 
that  they  air  obleeged  ter  set  out  a table 
all  tricked  up  an’  flnified  off.” 

The  violinist,  however,  was  esteemed  in 
some  sort  exempt  from  the  rule  of  eti- 
quette which  necessitated  the  immediate 
dispersing  of  the  company  without  the 
formal  supper.  A curious  eye  might 
have  discovered  him  under  the  staircase 
which  led  to  the  wounded  man’s  room. 
He  sat  with  the  “lap-board” — usually 
used  in  cutting  out  the  men’s  clothes — 
across  his  knee,  and  here  was  ranged  a 
liberal  choice  of  the  viands  which  the 
shed-room  had  contained.  Most  of  the 
household  dogs — there  were  twenty  odd — 
were  underfoot  in  the  shed-room,  presid- 
ing with  a speechless  frenzy  of  interest  in 
the  partition  of  the  good  things;  but  two 
of  the  younger  ones  sat  at  the  fiddler’s 
feet,  and  watched,  with  heads  canted 
askew  and  the  glistening  eyes  of  admira- 
tion, the  prodigies  of  his  execution^  The 
stiff  tail  of  one  of  them — a pointer — sweep- 
ing the  floor,  now  and  again  came  in 
contact  with  the  violin  that  stood  on 
end  in  the  corner,  eliciting  a discordant 
twanging  of  the  strings,  and  a low,  hol- 
low, resonant  murmur;  whereupon  the 
dog  would  rise  with  a knitted,  puzzled 
brow  and  an  air  of  irritated  interruption, 
only  to  seat  himself  anew,  and  with  a 
bland  and  freshened  interest  resume  his 
earnest  watch  upon  the  violinist’s  move- 
ments. Again  he  would  wag  his  tail  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart,  again  strike  inad- 
vertently the  strings  of  the  instrument, 
and  once  more  arise  to  vainly  investigate 
the  mystery  of  “this  music  in  the  air.” 

Occasionally  the  closed  door  hard  by 
opened  suddenly  to  disclose  Mrs.  Pettin- 
gill’s  anxious  face  and  gray  head,  as  she 
cast  a seal'd]  ing  glance  to  discern  what 
havoc  the  fiddler  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing in  the  good  things  set  before  him. 
She  added  to  the  normal  drawl  of  the 
mountaineers  an  individual  wheeze  of 
singular  pi’opitiations,  and  implying  cor- 
dial and  confidential  relations.  There 
may  be  more  beautiful  sounds,  but  none 
of  more  suave  and  soothing  effect,  than 
that  husky,  “Jack,  jes  try  a gla.ss  o'  this 
hyar  cherry -bounce  along  with  a bite 
o’  pound-cake” — extending  the  “bite,” 
which,  in  point  of  size,  might  have  dis- 


couraged the  jaws  of  the  giant  Cormoran, 
but  never  Jack  Brace's.  “It  ’ll  rest  ye 
mightily,  arter  all  the  fiddlin’  ye  hev 
done.”  And  again,  “Jack,  hev  ye  ever 
tasted  my  sweet-spiced  peach  pickles  ?” 

Jack  had,  indeed.  But  Jack  said  he 
never  had,  in  order  that  he  might  renew 
the  gustatory  delights  that  he  remem- 
bered. 

Now  and  then  less  friendly  eyes  gazed 
in  upon  the  nook.  A gigantic  mountain- 
eer, slowly  strolling  through  the  half-de- 
serted scene,  came  to  a full  halt  hard  by, 
leaned  peeringly  forward,  took  a step 
closer,  and  with  his  grizzled  bearded  face 
inclined  pharisaically  over  the  well-filled 
^ap-board,  demanded,  with  a gruff  reproof, 

“What  air  ye  a-doin’  of  hyar,  gor- 
mandizing like  ye  hedn’t  hed  nuthin’  ter 
eat  fur  a week  an’  better,  an’  a man  dyin’ 
upsteers  ?” 

“Ye  talk  like  I war  a-nibblin’  on  Len 
Rhodes,”  cried  Jack  Brace,  badgered  by 
the  mere  suggestion  that  etiquette  required 
he  should  desist.  “My  goin’  hongry 
ain’t  a-goin’  ter  holp  him,  an’  my  eatin’ 
arter  fiddlin’  all  night  ain’t  a-goin’  ter 
hender.  Ef  he  can't  go  ter  heaven  ’count 
o’  me  an’  this  leetle  brandy  peach  ” — as  he 
held  up  the  appetizing  morsel  both  the 
dogs  rose  up  on  their  nimble  hind  legs  in 
pathetic  misapprehension  of  his  intention, 
their  eyes  widening  with  dismay  as  he 
withdrew  the  dainty  effectually  from 
view — “why,  he  ’ain’t  got  enough  religion 
ter  git  thar,  that’s  all.” 

Shattuck,  going  up  stairs,  glanced  down, 
upon  hearing  the  words,  at  the  cozy  nook 
and  the  fiddler,  and  was  reminded  anew 
of  his  anxiety  for  his  friend’s  fate,  which 
his  sense  of  achievement  in  having  carried 
his  point  had  served  in  some  sort  to  dull. 
The  room  had  taken  on  that  strange,  dis- 
cordant, forlorn  effect  characteristic  of  a 
^cene  of  gayety  overpast,  and  which  is 
never  compassed  by  mere  bareness,  or  dis- 
array, or  disuse.  There  was  a sense  of  ex- 
pended forces,  as  if  all  the  elation  and  ef- 
fervescent spirit  exhaling  here  had  left  a 
veritable  vacuum.  The  candles  on  shelf 
and  niche  and  table  were  sputtering  in 
their  sockets  or  burning  dimly.  Here 
and  there  mountaineers  slouched  about, 
awaiting  their  womenkind,  who  pi'esent- 
ly  flustered  out  of  the  shed-room  wrapped 
in  shawls,  and  with  big  bundles  of  the 
“supper”  so  unhappily  transformed  into 
a “snack.”  There  were  chairs-  tilted 
back  against  the  walls  as  the  spectatoi's 
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of  the  festivities  had  left  them.  A sad- 
dle or  two  and  a trace  chain  and  some 
bits  of  harness  were  lying  here  and  there 
about  the  floor,  wliere  they  had  been 
temporarily  disposed  by  the  owners,  en- 
gaged in  “gearing  up”  the  teams  without. 
Now  and  again  voices  could  be  heard  call- 
ing refractory  beasts  to  order,  but  dulled 
by  the  distance,  and  partaking  of  the  lan- 
guor of  the  hour.  The  baby,  who  had 
danced  as  assiduously  as  the  best,  albeit 
its  walking  days  were  not  yet  well  usher- 
ed in,  had  succumbed  at  last,  and  lay,  a 
slumbering  heap  of  pink  flesh  and  blue 
calico,  upon  the  floor.  Its  attitude  de- 
monstrated the  elasticity  of  its  youthful 
limbs,  and  its  hands  clutched  one  of  the 
pink  feet  that  had  done  such  yeoman  ser- 
vice earlier  in  the  evening.  An  old  dog, 
bound  to  the  spot  by  the  talisman ic 
phrase,  “Guard  him!” — a duty  from 
which  only  death  itself  could  lure  him — 
sat  bolt-upright  by  the  prostrate  figure, 
and  looked  now  with  sleepy  eyes  and 
cavernous  yawns  at  the  departing  guests, 
and  now  became  preternaturally  vigilant, 
and  uttered  wistful  wheezes  of  despair 
and  envy  as  the  hopeful  gambols  of  the 
young  dogs  about  the  munching  fiddler 
caught  his  attention.  The  whole  picture 
grew  dim  and  hazy  with  its  flickering 
lights,  and  fluctuated  suddenly  into  dark- 
ness, as  if  it  had  slipped  from  actuality 
into  a mere  memory,  as  Shattuck  went 
farther  up  the  stair,  and  tlie  roof-room 
gathered  shaj^e  and  consistency  before  him. 
The  window  at  one  end  still  held  the 
glamour  of  the  moonlight,  the  silver  green 
of  the  swaying  foliage,  the  freshness  and 
the  s{>arkle  of  the  dew.  He  heard  the 
pigeons  cooing  drowsily.  The  wolf-skins 
swinging  from  the  rafters  caught  the 
gleam  of  the  candle,  and  borrowed  a sleek 
and  rich  lustre.  The  focus  of  the  tallow 
dip  itself  glowed  yellow  in  the  midst  of 
its  divergent  rays  that  grew  dim  as  they 
sti*etched  ever  farther  among  the  duskily 
bi*own  shadows  of  the  place.  Now  and 
again  it  was  eclipsed  as  figures,  minister- 
ing to  the  wounded  man,  passed  before  it. 
Suddenly  they  drew  back.  Rhodes's  face, 
distinct  upon  the  pillow,  caught  the  light 
full  upon  it.  Shattuck  started  forward, 
a great  throb  of  relief  astir  at  his  heart, 
and  a loud  exclamation,  incohei*ent,  upon 
his  lips,  for  his  friend  had  opened  his 
eyes,  alight  with  his  own  old  identity;  his 
face,  pallid,  vrith  smears  of  blood  faintly 
discernible,  although  much  of  it  had  been 
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washed  away,  wore  a languid  smile.  It 
seemed  that  element  of  his  being  strong- 
est in  him,  his  sense  of  postulance,  of  can- 
didacy before  the  people,  was  reasserted 
first  of  all  his  faculties. 

“Did  I — did  I— hurt  anybody?”  he  fal- 
tered. ‘ ‘ I didn’t  mean  to  hurt  anybody.  ” 

Then,  as  he  seemed  to  realize  his  sur- 
roundings, his  memory  revived. 

“Where’s  Fee?  Fee  didn’t  get  hurt, 
did  he  ? Where  am  I ?”  He  lifted  him- 
self upon  his  elbow  and  looked  waver- 
ingly  about.  “ Lord  1”  he  exclaimed,  im- 
pressed by  the  silence,  “you  didn’t  stop 
the  dancing  on  my  account,  Mr.  Pettin- 
gill  ? I’ve  spoiled  the  party  1 Well,  well, 

I’ll  never  be  able  to  look  Mrs.  Pettingill 
in  the  face  again.”  And  he  sank  back 
once  more  on  the  pillow. 

The  surly  countenance  beneath  the 
host’s  grizzled  shock  of  hair  took  on  a 
milder  expression.  The  stiflF  grooves  and 
lines  of  the  lips  relaxed,  and  might  be 
said  to  have  released  a smile.  “We  kin 
spare  the  party,  Mr.  Rhodes — spare  it  a sight 
easier’n  we  kin  spai'e  you-uns.”  Then, 
as  Shattuck  unwisely  pressed  up  to  the 
side  of  the  bed,  the  old  man’s  eyes  sud- 
denly assumed  a hard  glitter  of  triumph 
with  the  hot  anger  that  made  him  breathe 
quickly  and  steBtorously,  and  curved  the 
lines  of  his  stiff  old  mouth. 

“Thar be  some,”  he  remarked, “ ez  will 
'low  I be  jes  glad  ter  git  shet  o'  bein’ 
prosecuted.  Me  prosecuted,  ’kase  ye  an’ 

Fee  tuk  ter  tusslin’  in  the  middle  o’  the 
dancin',  an’  Fee  war  the  bes’  man.  Pros- 
ecuted T He  snorted  out  the  word  with 
a repulsion  that  made  the  very  tone 
odious. 

Rhodes,  visibly  agitated,  pulled  himself 
into  a sitting  posture.  “ Who  — who  — 
said  that— such  a thing  ?”  Still  dazed  and 
confused  though  he  was,  his  eyes,  sweep- 
ing the  by-staiiders,  rested  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  repi*oach  upon  Shattuck.  There 
was  a momentary  silence.  “ Understand 
one  thing,  Mr.  Pettingill,”  he  said  at 
lengtlj,  with  a quick  flush  upon  his  pale 
face  that  had  seemed  to  grow  lean  in  the 
last  hour  — “ undei*stand  this:  alive  or 
dead,  no  man  speaks  for  me.” 

He  sank  back  upon  his  pillow,  which 
the  herb  doctor  had  readjusted  with  a 
hand  that  was  as  soft  and  listless  as  any 
fine  lady's;  he  lifted  tlie  injured  man's 
head  into  another  position. 

“It  air  mo’  level,”  he  observed,  learn- 
edly. “This  slit  in  his  head  air  a-goin’ 
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ter  cure  up  right  off,”  he  continued,  look- 
ing with  mild  blue  eyes  at  Shattuck,  who 
stood  fluslied  and  indignant  among  them 
all,  feeling  repudiated  in  the  odd  turn  that 
affairs  had  taken.  “ ’Tain’t  goin’  ter  in- 
flame none,  hevin’  bled  so  much.  He 
warn’t  shot  nowhar;  jes  cut  on  the  head. 
His  hair  is  singed  some,  whar  the  powder 
burnt  it,  I reckon.  He  mustn’t  git  up, 
though,  ter-day  nor  ter-morrer,  else  he’ll 
fever.” 

If  Shattuck,  with  the  cowardice  that  is 
the  essential  sequence  of  a well-inten- 
tioned mistake,  hoped  that  no  more  might 
be  said  by  Mr.  Pettingill,  he  understood 
little  of  the  pertinacity  and  endurance 
that  can  animate  him  who  presses  his 
breast  against  the  thorn.  The  host  had 
been  unspeakably  afflicted  by  the  bare 
suggestion.  It  had  served  as  a goad  when 
naught  else  might  have  moved  liim. 
Even  although  its  efficacy  was  nullified, 
he  could  not  pass  it  by,  but  again  and 
again  in  review  he  evoked  all  its  capaci- 
ties of  poignancy.  “Ye  shet  up,  Phil 
Craig,”  he  said,  his  manner  of  rebuke 
palpably  affected.  “Ye  ain’t  fitten  ter 
doctor  the  ‘quality.’  I hev  bed  ter  send 
Steve  Yates  a cavortin’  seventeen  mile  in 
the  midnight  ter  fetch  a doctor  ter  physic 
Mr.  Rhodes  fur  a leetle*  gash  side  o’  the 
head ! May  keep  we-uns  from  bein’  pros- 
ecuted^ tliough;  leastwise  we’ll  hope  so.” 

Rhodes,  appalled,  could  only  stare  with 
amazement  at  Shattuck.  How  his  friend 
could  have  brought  himself,  and  yet  call 
himself  a friend,  to  consider  bodily  health 
before  political  advantage  was  a thing 
which  he  could  not  comprehend.  It  was 
all  too  fresh  for  even  the  sophistical  com- 
fort of  believing  that  he  had  done  all  for 
the  best.  He  could  only  look  at  Shattuck 
with  eyes  full  of  wonder  and  reproach, 
doubly  effective  from  his  reduced  and 
prone  estate;  and  Shattuck,  indignant  and 
resentful,  could  only  turn  short  about  and 
walk  away.  He  repented  that  he  had 
done  aught.  And  ilien  he  wondered  how 
any  man  of  sense  could  have  done  aught 
else.  His  dignity  was  affronted  by  the 
position  in  which  he  found  liiinself.  He 
despised  his  friend  for  the  pusillanimous 
time-serving  of  his  hearty  endorsement 
of  all  that  the  mountaineers  had  done  and 
said.  And  yet  he  could  but  acknowledge 
that  this  was  ample.  He  despised  himself 
for  his  vicarious  fright,  his  over  sei'ious 
treatment  of  the  incident.  And  yet,  as  he 
recalled  the  scene — the  two  struggling. 


swaying  flgures,  the  savage  blows  with 
the  butt  end  of  the  pistol,  the  sudden  dis- 
charge of  the  weapon,  the  heavy  fall,  the 
long  insensibility — it  seemed  as  if  the  is- 
sue were  plienomenally  fortunate,  rather 
than  such  as  might  have  been  probable. 
Amidst  all  the  nettling  subjects  of  con- 
templation, one  recurred  with  continually 
harassing  suggestions  — how  he  should 
meet  the  physician  whom  he  had  caused 
to  be  summoned  in  the  midnight  from  the 
distance  of  seventeen  miles,  when  the 
learning  or  the  ignorance  of  the  simple 
herb  doctor  had  so  amply  sufficed  for  the 
emergency.  Caused  to  be  summoned! 
He  thought  of  Steve  Yates  riding  the 
horse’s  back  sore,  believing  that  a dying 
man  lay  in  the  house.  As  he  heard 
Rhodes’s  rollicking  laughter  — a trifle 
quavering,  to  be  sure — he  quailed  before 
the  idea  that  there  was  nothing  to  offer 
the  physician  when  he  should  arrive.  He 
felt  that  he  would  have  been  glad  of  a 
recalcitrant  liver  or  a diseased  brain  to 
justify  his  proceedings.  He  began  in  a 
nervous  state  of  expectancy  to  pause 
whenever  he  reached  the  shadowy  win- 
dow, and  to  look  through  the  silvered 
branches  of  the  sycamore-tree,  fearing  to 
descry  perchance  a mounted  figure  ap- 
proaching along  the  winding  road.  All 
vacant  it  was  as  it  curved,  now  in  the 
clear  sheen,  now  lost  in  the  black  shadow, 
reappearing  at  an  unexpected  angle,  as  if 
in  the  darkness  the  continuity  were  sev*- 
ered,  and  it  existed  only  in  sinuous  sec- 
tions. Once  adown  the  dewy  way  a 
youthful  cavalier  spurred  with  a maiden 
mounted  behind  him,  swiftly  passing  out 
of  sight,  recalling  to  the  imagination 
some  romance  of  eld,  when  the  damosel 
fled  with  her  lover.  An  ox  cart  lumber- 
ing slowly  along,  with  it^  burly,  nodding 
team,  through  the  illumined  spaces,  and 
disappearing  in  intervals  of  obsciirity, 
the  motion  of  the  oxen’s  horns  somehow 
vaguely  discerned  before  they  emerged 
again  from  the  shadow,  illustrated  the 
leisurely  ideal  of  mountain  travel.  After 
it  had  quite  vanished,  and  even  the  sharp, 
grating  creak  of  its  unoiled  running-gear 
had  been  lost  in  the  distance,  a swift 
canine  figure,  distorted  by  its  si)eed  to 
a mere  caricature  of  its  species,  its  Uiil 
drooping,  its  ears  laid  back  close  to  its 
head,  darted  along  the  scr|)entine  curves — 
one  of  the  visitors’  dogs,  just  made  aware 
of  its  master’s  departure,  and  in  its  haste 
to  overtake  tlie  jogging  vehicle  adding 
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farcical  suggestions  of  comparison  to  its 
slow  progress. 

An<^hen  for  a time  Shattuck,  pacing 
the  length  of  the  room  and  pausing  at 
the  window,  marked  neither  approach  nor 
departure.  The  shadows  were  length- 
ening ; the  moon  was  low  in  the  sky  ; 
the  neighboring  massive  mountains  were 
darkly  and  heavily  empurpled  against 
the  pensively  illumined  horizon.  At 
their  base  the  valley  slept;  it  wot  little 
of  the  opaline  mists  that  gathered  above 
it,  and  enmeshed  elusive  enchantments 
of  color,  which  vanished  before  the  cas- 
ual glance  seeking  to  grade  them  as  blue 
or  amber  or  green,  and  to  fix  their  status  in 
the  spectrum.  A strange  pause  seemed  to 
hold  the  world.  Only  the  pines  breathed 
faintly.  Beneath  their  boughs  he  saw 
suddenly  Letitia  Pettingill  sitting  on  a 
log  of  the  great  wood -pile.  Her  light 
blue  homespun  dress  seemed  white  in  the 
moonlight.  She  leaned  back,  her  hands 
clasping  her  head,  and  her  head  resting 
upon  the  higher  logs  behind  her,  her  eyes 
fixed  contemplatively  upon  the  slow  sink- 
ing of  the  reddening  moon. 

Another  had  observed  her  there.  It 
was  only  a moment  or  two  before  a tall 
figure  sauntered  out  from  the  house  and 
stood  near  by  with  a casual  air,  survey- 
ing not  her,  but  the  aspects  of  the  de- 
parting night  or  the  coming  day,  as  an- 
ticipation or  retrospection  might  denom- 
inate the  hour.  Shattuck  with  a frown 
recognized  the  figure;  it  was  easily  mark- 
ed; its  height  and  breadth  and  mus- 
cle would  suffice  to  distinguish  it,  with- 
out the  added  testimony  of  the  long 
tousled  ringlets  on  either  side  of  the 
square,  stern,  martial  face,  overshadowed 
by  a broad-brimmed  hat.  Guthrie's  pis- 
tol and  a knife  gleamed  in  his  leather 
belt.  His  long  boots  jingled  with  the 
replaced  spurs,  but  he  made  no  move  tow- 
ard departure,  and  his  horse  still  stood, 
half  in  the  sliadowand  half  in  the  sheen, 
drowsing  under  a dogwood-tree.  It  was 
only  after  he  had  waited  some  time  thus 
silent  and  motionless  that  he  slowly  cast 
his  surly,  long-lashed  eyes  toward  Letitia. 
If  she  had  seen  him,  she  made  no  sign. 
Still  clasping  the  back  of  her  shapely 
head  with  both  uplifted  hands,  she  leaned, 
half  reclining,  against  the  logs,  and  watch- 
ed the  moon  go  down.  The  initiative  was 
forced  upon  him.  There  was  a latent 
capacity  for  expressiveness  suggested  in 
the  surpri.se  and  uncertainty  and  subtle 


disappointment  depicted  upon  his  face. 

He  advanced  slowly  toward  the  wood- 
pile,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  lower 
logs,  his  booted  and  spurred  legs  stretched 
out  before  him,  one  hand  upon  his  hip, 
his  hat  thrust  back,  his  ringleted  head 
bare  to  the  dew  and  the  sheen.  Still 
she  did  not  move  nor  glance  toward  him. 

As  his  eyes  absently  traversed  the  space 
about  them,  he  caught  sight  of  Shattuck 
turning  away  from  the  roof-room  win- 
dow. Whether  from  a full  heart,  or  in 
despair  that  she  would  break  the  silence, 
or  on  a sudden  impulse  which  the  glimpse 
of  the  stranger  roused,  he  spoke  abruptly, 
reverting  to  the  scenes  of  the  evening. 

“ I reckon  ye  air  in  an’  about  satisfied 
now  with  what  ye  hev  up-ed  an’  done,” 
he  drawled,  slowly. 

She  unclasped  her  hands  that  she 
might  turn  her  head  and  look  steadily  at 
him  for  a moment.  Her  lustrous  illu- 
mined blue  eyes  either  showed  their  fine 
color  in  the  ethereal  light  of  the  moon, 
or  the  recollection  of  it  was  substituted 
for  the  sense  of  it  in  the  sudden  adequate- 
ness of  their  expression.  Her  gaze  re- 
laxed, and  she  resumed  her  former  atti- 
tude. The  interval  was  so  long  before 
she  spoke  that  the  reply  seemed  hardly 
pertinent. 

“Ever  see  me  wear  a shootin’-iron?” 
she  demanded.  Her  voice  was  not  loud, 
but  it  had  a vibratory  quality  like  that  of 
a stringed  instrument,  rather  than  a flute- 
like tone. 

He  stared  at  her.  “ Hey?”  he  demand- 
ed. “ What  ye  say?” 

She  did  not  change  her  posture  now. 
“Ever  see  me  pound  ennybody  on  the 
head  with  a shootin’-iron?”  she  con- 
tinued. 

“Shucks!”  he  cried,  slowly,  apprehend- 
ing her  meaning;  “ye  can’t  git  out’n  it 
that-a-way.” 

“ I never  war  in  it.  When  ye  see  some- 
body o’  my  size  in  a fight  with  one  o’  yer 
size,  let  me  know  it.” 

“’Twar  yer  fault,  an’  ye  know  that 
full  well,”  he  made  himself  plain,  with 
an  intonation  of  severity. 

“3/j/  fault?  Mercy r she  cried.  “/ 
wouldn’t  hev  bruk  up  that  dance  fur  a 
bushel  o’  sech  ez  ye  an’  Rhodes!”  She 
gave  a gurgling  laugh  of  retrospective 
pleasure. 

A moment’s  silence  ensued,  while  he 
pushed  back  his  liair  to  look  gloweringly 
at  the  half-i-eclining  figure,  which,  al- 
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tliough  not  moving,  bad  contrived  to  take 
on  an  air  of  flouting  indifference. 

“Ye  air  a mighty  small  matter,”  he 
said,  scathingly,  “fur  me  an’  Rhodes  ter 
make  oui*selves  sech  fools  about.” 

“An’  sech  big  fools!”  she  cried,  with 
animation.  “ Whenst  I feel  obligated  ter 
see  I’m  a fool,  it’s  sech  a comfort  ter  know 
I ain't  much  of  a fool.” 

He  said  nothing  in  reply,  feeling  too 
clumsy  and  imnderous  to  follow  the  at- 
tack with  so  lithe  and  elusive  an  enemy. 
He  did  not  definitely  realize  it,  but  in 
dropping  his  aggi*essions  he  had  assumed 
far  more  potent  weapons. 

“ Oh  my  Lord  A’niighty !”  he  gi*oaned, 
putting  his  head  in  one  hand,  and  cover- 
ing his  eyes  as  he  supported  his  elbow 
upon  the  log  behind  him ; “ it  don’t  make 
much  diff’ence  whose  fault  ’tis.  I hev  ter 
suffer  fur  it.  Jhev  ter  suffer  fur  every- 
thing. Sufferin’  air  what  I war  born  fur, 
I reckin.  Leastwise  I ’ain’t  seen  nuthin’ 
else.” 

Something  faintly  stirred  the  trees;  it 
was  not  the  wind,  for  it  did  not  seem  to 
come  again  or  to  pass  further.  It  was  as  if 
they  were  awakening  from  some  subtle- 
ties of  sleep,  unknown  to  science,  that 
had  stilled  their  pulses.  Fragrance  was 
in  the  air;  the  great  red  rose  in  the  grass 
by  the  gate  was  bursting  its  buds.  The 
rank  weeds  disserted  their  identity.  Even 
the  w'ood-pile  gave  evidence  of  walnut 
and  hickory  and  the  resinous  pine.  And 
still  the  moon,  ever  reddening,  ever  dull- 
ing, sank  lower,  and  the  stars  were 
brightening  in  the  darkening  sky. 

Once  more  he  groaned.  “ I never  war 
cut  out  fur  a fighter,”  he  declared. 
“ Whenst  I war  a leetle  bit  o’  a boy,  an’ 
my  dad  married  agin  an’  brung  that  ev- 
erlastiu’  wild  cat  o’  a step-mam  o’  mine 
home,  I w’ar  in  a miglity  notion  o’  bein’ 
frien'Iy  — leetle  liar  - leetle  cowardly 
fox  1 I knowed  wdiat  war  good  ftir  me, 
an’  which  side  my  bread  war  buttered 
on,  an’  she  couldn’t  beat  me  hard  enough 
ter  make  me  hit  back  or  sass  her.  I w’ar 
fur  givin’  up  an’  hikin’  mild  ez  a lam’ 
everything  slie  hed  a mind  ter  do  ter  me. 
But  arter  a while  I got  so  ez  wlienst  she 
beat  my  leetle  brotlier  it  made  me  winge 
an’  wunge — she  couldn't  hurt  sech  a cal- 
loused time  server  ez  me!  An' so  I tuk 
ter  hidin’  him  in  the  bresh  wlienst  she 
got  mad  at  him.  An’  one  day  whenst 
she  fund  him,  an’  tuk  ter  larrupin’  him,  I 
jes  flew  at  her,  an'  1 bit  her  arm  ’mos’ 


through.  She  let  Ephraim  alone.  She 
war  skeered  at  me.  I seen  it.  An’  I tuk 
ter  bitin’  arter  that  like  a cur-^^.  My 
dad  lemme’lone.  Vis'tors  ez  kem  ter  the 
house  war  warned  off'n  me.  I begun  ter 
git  my  growth.  I hed  an  arm  ez  growed 
so  it  could  lam  a man  like  a sledge-ham- 
mer; it  kep’  all  the  boys  an’  men  an’  wim- 
men  ofl”n  Ephmim,  ez  never  war  a 8ght- 
er,  an’  let  him  git  some  growth,  an’  hold 
up  his  head,  an’  try  ter  do  like  folks.” 

He  had  drapped  his  hand  and  was  star- 
ing at  her  with  narrowing  eyes.  She  was 
leaning  forward,  the  golden  moonlight 
still  on  her  face.  Her  finely  cut  lips 
were  smiling.  She  held  out,  with  an  air 
of  gay,  mysterious  confidence,  a tiny  ob- 
ject between  her  finger  and  thumb. 

“It’s hot  yit,”  she  half  whispered;  and 
then  she  laughed,  a low,  gurgling  tri- 
umphant laugh. 

He  reached  out  and  took  from  her  with 
slow  suspicion  a pistol  ball,  turning  it 
around,  and  looking  at  her  with  an  air 
of  suspended  comprehension  and  doubt 

“I  fund  it  hyar  at  the  wood-pile;  it 
never  teched  Rhodes.  He  ain’t  much 
hurt — his  senses  jes  knocked  out’n  him. 
They  can’t  do  nuthin’  ter  you-uns  fur 
sech  ez  that.” 

“They  better  not  try!”  he  cried,  bel- 
ligerently. Then,  with  the  accents  of 
scorn:  “ D’ye ’low  ez  I be  a-troublin’ 
mj^se’f  ’count  o'  sech  cattle  ez  Rhodes? 
Naw,  sir!  Nobody  air  a-goin’  ter  i)ester 
me!  The  whole  mounting,  an’  the  home 
folks  an’  all,  hev  got  mighty  perlite  ter 
me,  an’  hev  been  fur  a long  time.”  He 
paused  meditatively.  “Yes,  sir,”  he  ex- 
claimed; “ i>eace  hev  kem  ter  me  by 
the  pound!”  He  smote  his  massive 
chest. 

Then,  after  another  silence,  he  sighed. 
“But  I be  troubled,”  he  resumed,  “ ’kase 
hyar  one  day  ’bout  a year  ago  I goes 
ter  the  church  house.  I always  loved 
the  Loid,  fur  He  war  persecuted,  an’  I 
knowed  He  felt  fur  me.  I never  war  so 
tuk  up  with  this  worl’.  I hain't  hed  no 
pleasuic  in  it.  I yearned  fur  a better 
one.  An’  durned  ef  the  thin  lipi)ed,  tur- 
nip-hearted preacher  didn't  git  up  an’ 
gin  out  the  dcxitrine  ef  eiiny  war  ter  hit 
ye  on  one  cheek,  ye  mus'  turn  the  tother 
one;  fur  that’.s  religion!  That  ain’t  my 
policy,  an’  ’Uiiii't  my  practice.  An’  I 
reckon  I’ll  hev  ter  go  ter  hell  jes  whenst 
I war  a-settin’  myself  in  the  hope  o' 
heaven.” 
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He  drooped  his  head  upon  his  hand 
again  and  groaned  aloud.  “I  hev  won- 
dered,” he  resumed,  his  voice  somewhat 
muffled  by  his  attitude,  “ ef  the  cuss  read 
that  in  the  Good  Book,  or  jes  made  it 
up  out’n  his  own  head.  But  that  sayin’ 
hev  tormented  me  in  the  midnight,  an’ 
tuk  my  sleep  from  me.  I sorter  feel  it  in 
me  like  it  mus'  be  true.  Religion  can’t 
be  so  easy  ez  jes  lovin’  the  Lord.  It’s  this 
hyar  hevin’  ter  love  yer  fellow-man  ez 
makes  religion  so  durned  hard  on  ye.” 

A cloud  was  in  the  west,  not  continu- 
ous, but  with  dusky  brown  strata  across 
the  gilded  spaces  above  the  purple  moun- 
tains; its  shadows  lay  on  the  mists  below 
in  dull  streaks  amidst  the  shining  pearly 
tone.  When  the  moon,  so  golden,  so 
great  now  and  glamourous,  passed  behind 
one  of  these  bars  of  vapor,  and  even  the 
sullen  cloud  was  tenderly  tinted  and 
showed  radiating  verges  of  dull  gold,  one 
might  see  the  bereft  world  in  the  prosaic 
gray  medium  of  the  day  that  was  to  come. 

Once  more  he  looked  about  him  and 
sighed.  “ Why,”  he  argued,  “ I couldn’t 
hev  got  on  with  all  the  smitin’  folks  want- 
ed ter  do  ter  me  an’  Ephraim,  ’specially 
Ephraim.  But  then  I ’low  ez  I hev  got 
the  mounting  purty  well  skeered  ter  fool 
with  Ephraim  or  me  nuther  now,  an’ 
mebbe  ef  I sot  out  ter  repent  right  hearty 
I mought  make  out  yit.  But  I furgits 
— I furgits!  I can’t  repent  more’n  a 
haffen  hour  at  a time.  An’  hyar  ter- 
night — jes  on  account  o’  you-uns — I hauls 
off  agin,  an’  mighty  nigh  kills  Rhodes!” 

“’Twarn’t  ’count  o’  me,”  she  drawled, 
with  the  musical  vibration  that  seemed  to 
follow  each^tone.  She  had  resumed  her 
former  attitude  and  her  air  of  mocking 
gayety.  “Ye  air  carryin’  it  all  wrong. 
’Twarn’t  account  o’  me  ye  half  killed 
Rhodes.  ’Twar  all  account  o’  ‘ Tucker’ !” 

He  caught  the  gleam  of  her  laughing 
eyes  as  he  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  glowered  sidelong  at  her. 

“I  am  small,”  she  protested,  with  an- 
other gurgling  outburst.  “I  can’t  un- 
dertake raore’n  my  sheer.  Let  ‘Tucker’ 
take  the  blame.  Ye  wam’t  dyin’  ter 
dance  with  me.  Ye  war  dyin’  nof  ter 
dance  with  yerse’f.” 

His  face  had  flushed.  His  eyes  were 
full  of  grave  resentment  as  they  met  her 
laughing  glance.  “I  didn’t  ’low  ez  ye 
war  so  onfeeling  ez  ye  ’pear  ter  be,”  he 
said,  reproachfully.  “Ever  sence  tliat 
time  at  the  church  house  wlienst  all  were 


convicted  of  sin,  or  saints,  ’ceptin’  ye  an’ 
me  settin’  alongside  o’  one  another,  I hev 
been  sorter  sorry  fur  ye,  an’  ’lowed  ye  war 
sorter  sorry  fur  me.” 

She  only  replied  with  a laugh,  and  he 
evidently  deemed  futile  the  bid  for  sym- 
pathy on  the  score  of  religious  or  irreli- 
gious fellowship,  for  he  recurred  to  it  no 
more. 

There  was  a stir  along  the  path ; a 
great  high-stepping  gobbler  was  slowly 
coming  down  it,  pausing  now  and  then 
and  turning  his  wattled  head  askew  to 
bring  his  eye  to  bear  upon  some  incident 
of  the  high  dewy  weeds,  that  might 
promise  a preliminary  bit  to  a morning 
meal.  The  rest  of  his  tribe,  yet  roosting 
on  a bare  branch  of  an  otherwise  full- 
leaved tree,  looked  big  and  burly  against 
the  roseate  sky ; each  feather,  each  long 
inquisitive  neck  now  and  again  stretched 
downward,  each  clutching  claw  ever  and 
anon  moving  uncertainly  along  the  perch 
with  a fluctuating  but  recuri*ent  inten- 
tion to  descend,  was  growing  momently 
more  distinct  as  the  gray  light  more  and 
more  encroached  upon  the  moon,  all  ob- 
scured now, by  one  of  those  cloud  strata. 

In  this  interval  of  shadow  he  asked, 
suddenly,  from  out  its  doubtful  eclipse: 
“Ye  know  I warn’t  ‘Tucker’  by  rights. 
Whyn’t  ye  wanter  dance  with  me  ?” 

The  shadow  made  her  face  uncertain. 
He  could  only  see  that  she  did  not  move. 
“Did  I say  I didn’t  want  ter  dance  with 
you-uns  ? I don’t  ’pear  ter  remember  it.” 
Her  tones,  vibrant  with  mockery,  were  a 
trifle  louder  upon  the  air — a trifle  strain- 
ed ; or  was  it  that  the  world  seemed  more 
silent  and  muffled  in  the  cloud  that  hid 
the  moon  ? 

“What’s  the  reason  ye  wanted  ter 
dance  with  Rhodes?”  he  demanded,  pur- 
suing the  subject. 

“Did  I say  I wanted  ter  dance  with 
Rhodes  ?”  She  asked  the  counter-ques- 
tion in  the  sharp  tone  of  inquiry. 

He  detected  its  spuriousness,  but  her 
enigmatical  intention  embarrassed  him. 
“ Yehed  ruther  dance  with  him  than  with 
me,”  he  said,  forlornly,  losing  his  balance. 

“Waal,  it  looks  sorter  that -a- way, 
now  don’t  it?”  she  replied,  with  a casual, 
irrelevant  tone,  as  of  an  unconcerned 
thiixl  person. 

The  moon  came  out  froin  under  the 
cloud  with  a great  flare  of  golden  glory. 
Somewhere  a cock’s  crow  sounded — clear, 
mellow  tones,  delivered  with  the  precision 
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and  aplomb  of  the  blast  of  a bugle.  The 
Avind  of  dawn  was  coming  over  the  east- 
ern summits,  and  suddenly  the  moonlight 
was  all  superfluous  above  the  dark,  rugged 
western  mountains,  for  the  gray  day  was  on 
the  land.  The  little  house  stood  distinct 
and  forlorn,  afl  its  windows  flaring  to 
show  its  denuded  state  within ; here  and 
there  a tallow  dip  still  sputtered.  And 
if  by  moonlight  and  half  distinguished 
the  loom  and  the  warping  bars  had  seem- 
ed disconsolate  in  their  evicted  estate 
under  the  trees,  by  daylight  they  wore  so 
sorry  and  so  consciously  distraught  an  air 
that  such  definite  expressiveness  seemed 
oddly  incongruous  with  their  inanimate 
condition.  All  atilt  and  unsteady  they 
stood  on  the  uneven  ground,  and  about 
them  were  many  other  objects  of  the 
household  gear  which  the  night  had 
served  to  obscure.  Pots  and  pans  there 
were,  scattered  about  or  congregated  in 
heaps.  Chests  and  bedsteads,  bags  and 
bundles,  quilting-frames  and  churns  and 
tubs — all  bore  token  how  the  behests  of 
hospitality  had  stripped  the  house  to  make 
room  for  the  dancing  and  the  exigent 
demands  of  the  extensive  supper  tables. 
The  dogs  seemed  to  take  much  note  of 
this  unprecedented  dislocation  of  the  do- 
mestic administration,  and  they  went 
about  witli  inquisitive,  exploring  noses, 
and  tails  stilled  and  drooped  in  sus- 
pended judgment,  amongst  the  various 
gear  whicli  they  snuflingly  recognized. 
One  old  fellow,, the  evening  of  his  days 
much  racked  by  “ rheumatics,”  seemed  to 


discern  an  adequate  reason  in  all  the  con- 
fusion, as  he  curled  himself  to  doze  on 
Mrs.  Pettingill’s  plumpest  feather-bed, 
with  a large  bone  disposed  within  easy 
reach,  to  which  he  might  refer  as  inclina- 
tion prompted.  The  spinning-wheels  all 
teetered  unsteadily  on  the  uneven  chips 
about  the  wood-pile;  now  and  again  the 
wheels  revolved  with  precipitate,  erratic 
action  as  the  wind  stirred  them.  Letitia 
no  longer  looked  at  the  moon — a mere 
pallid  simulacrum  of  itself,  worn  thin  and 
gauzy  against  the  pale  sky;  one  might 
hardly  know  if  it  still  hung  there  when 
the  first  red  dart  of  the  sun,  yet  below  the 
horizon,  was  aimed  at  the  flushing  zenith. 
Her  dress  was  blue  again, not  white;  her 
face  had  something  of  the  flush  of  the  sky 
upon  it,  half  seen  though  it  was.  She 
bent  forward  to  the  little  flax  wheel,  and 
had  drawn  out  a thread,  breaking  and 
tangling  it,  only  affecting  to  spin,  while 
the  whimsies  of  the  wind  turned  the 
wheel.  The  light  was  distinct  enough  to 
show  even  the  pistol  ball  in  Felix  Guth- 
rie’s hand  as  he  turned  it  and  gazed  at  it 
speculatively. 

“I  wisht  it  war  in  Rhodes’s  heart,”  he 
observed,  slowly.  “That’s  whar  I wisht 
’twar.” 

The  spinning-wheel  stopped  suddenly; 
the  blue  eyes  were  bent  upon  him;  her 
lips  curved  in  laughter.  “Thar  ye  go 
ter  heaven !”  she  cried,  waving  her  hand 
as  if  to  point  the  way,  “repentin’  by  the 
half-hour.” 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  MARCH  OF  WINTER. 

BY  AUCHIBALD  LAMPMAN. 

They  that  have  gone  by  forest  paths  shall  hear 
The  outcry  of  worn  reeds  and  leaves  long  shed. 
The  rise  and  sound  of  waters.  Overhead, 

Out  of  the  wide  nortliwest  wind,  stripped  and  clear. 
Like  some  great  army  dense  with  battle  gear, 

All  day  the  columned  clouds  come  marching  on. 
Long  hastening  lines,  in  sombre  unison, 

Vanguard,  and  centre,  and  still  deepening  rear; 

While  from  the  waste  beyond  the  western  verge 
Comes  the  great  wind  like  thundering  cavalry. 
And  buffets  and  wields  high  its  whistling  scourge 
Around  the  roofs,  or  in  tempestuous  glee. 

Over  the  far-off  woods  with  tramp  and  surge, 

Huge  and  deep-tongued,  goes  roaring  like  the  sea. 
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fully.  She  was  plunged,  in  short,  from  a 
very  reasonable  height  of  prosperity  into 
a depth  of  adversity  that  she  believed 
at  the  moment  to  be  nothing  less  than 
bottomless.  All  that  remained  to  her 
was  her  well-earned  knowledge  of  how 
a hotel  should  be  kept;  but  that  she 
could  make  this  knowledge  practically 
valuable  by  obtaining  another  hotel, 
and  keeping  it,  seemed  to  her  in  her 
despairing  state  a hopeless  impossibil- 
ity. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  proceedings  that 
Don  Anastasio,  being  then  freshly  exiled 
from  Mexico,  made  to  Madame  a formal 
o£Per  of  his  heart,  his  hand,  and  the  rather 
tidy  sum  of  silver  dollars  that  he  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  save  out  of  the  wreck  of 
his  revolution  and  had  brought  with  him 
into  his  banishment.  They  would  be 
married,  he  said,  and  they  would  found  a 
hotel  that  among  hotels  would  become 
glorious  and  memorable.  “Marriage,” 
he  declared,  “ was  a natural  right  enjoy- 
ed by  man,”  which  fact,  he  pointed  out, 
was  set  forth  in  the  second  law  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Siete  Part  Idas  of  Don 
Alonzo  the  Wise,  King  of  Arragon;  and 
in  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  book  of 
that  imperishable  work,  he  added,  it  was 
written:  “This  order  of  matrimony  was 
by  God’s  own  self  established,  and  for 
this  reason  is  it  the  most  noble  and  the 
most  honorable  of  the  Seven  Sacraments 
of  the  Holy  Church.  And  therefoi*e,” 
Don  Anastasio  quoted  in  triumphant  con- 
clusion, ‘‘  it  should  be  kept  and  honored, 
b(*causc  it  is  the  first  sacrament  that  was 
made  and  ordained  by  God  himself  in 
Paradise — wliicli  Paradise  hath  ever  since 
remained  marked  out  as  its  natural  abid- 
ing place  and  home.”  Don  Anastasio  had 
been  bred  a lawyer;  and  of  all  his  law 
books  none  pleased  him  so  well  as  the 
Si^’te  Partidas.  In  it,  he  declared,  and 
with  justice,  was  to  be  found  the  whole 
sum  of  human  wisdom. 

Had  Madame  manifested  a disposition  to 
reject  his  suit,  Don  Anastasio  was  piepared 
with  a further  .strong  array  of  quotations 
from  the  Siete  Partidas  that  must  inevi- 
tably have  proved  convincing.  But  Ma- 
dame was  too  sincerely  grateful  to  him  for 
extricating  lier  from  her  diflicultics  to 
manifest  anymore  hesitation  in  accepting 
his  olTer  than  the  seemly  decorum  of  a 
widow  of  a husband  of  convenience  re- 
quired. And  so,  these  |>erfunctory  scru- 
ples being  set  aside  without  King  Alon- 


zo’s assistance,  she  yielded  to  Don  Anas- 
tasio’s  combined  lover-like  and  business- 
like persuasions  easily. 

Don  Anastasio  was  a personable  man. 
tall,  commanding,  dignified,  and  exhibit- 
ing at  all  times  a gravely  courteous  air 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a count. 
Madame  — short,  trimly  rounded,  brisk, 
and  cheery  to  a degree — was  not  in  the 
least  dignified.  But  Madame  was  delight- 
ful— as  was  plain  to  anybody  with  half  an 
eye  for  what  a plump  little  French  widow 
should  be.  As  for  her  good-nature,  it  was 
as  lasting  as  a summer  day  is  long.  There- 
fore these  two  made  a well-looking  cou- 
ple when  Madame,  throwing  aside  her 
mourning  before  it  had  even  begun  to 
grow  rusty,  blossomed  out  once  more 
into  the  most  lively  array  of  coloi*s  and 
became  Don  Anastasio’s  wife.  In  the 
upper  circles  of  Franco-American  and 
Spanish  - American  society,  resident  in 
South  Fifth  Avenue  and  Macdougal 
Street,  and  thereabouts,  the  wedding  made 
quite  a stir. 

It  was  in  the  days  immediately  preced- 
ing the  wedding  that  the  compromise  w'as 
reached  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  ho- 
tel: and  it  is  not  surprising,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  being  considered,  that 
substantial  victory  rested  upon  the  ban- 
nei*s  of  Madame.  As  she  somewhat  so- 
phistically  represented  to  Don  Anastasio, 
the  use  of  the  word  casa  would  sufficient- 
ly indicate  to  his  fellow-countrymen  and 
to  Spanish  Americans  generall}’  that  the 
hotel  was  one  at  which  both  Spanish 
dishes  and  the  Spanish  longue  would  be 
served,  while  Napoleon  w^ould  be  a name 
to  conjure  with  in  the  matter  of  the 
French  trade.  And  she  also  made  the 
strong  point  that  she  liad  a right  to  choose 
the  more  important  portion  of  the  name 
of  the  hotel  because  she  knew  how  to 
keep  it,  wliile  to  Don  Anastasio  hotel-keep- 
ing— in  common  witli  business  of  every 
sort,  saving  only  the  profession  of  Span- 
ish-American  law,  and  the  trade  of  Span* 
ish-American  revolution,  neither  of  wliich 
could  be  very  successfully  carried  on  in 
the  city  of  New  York— was  a hopeless 
mysteiy.  Don  Anastasio  was  no  match 
for  Madame  in  argument;  he  was  too  gal- 
lant to  rest  his  rights  upon  his  having 
rescued  lier  from  her  most  grievous  ])light 
of  poverty ; and  for  once  he  was  unable  to 
prcduce  a law  from  the  Siete  Partidas  that 
would  resolve  the  matter  in  hand  ifi  ac- 
cordance with  his  views.  While  he  still 
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was  fumbling*  in  the  dusk  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  for  the  assistance  that 
Alonzo  the  Wise  declined  to  give,  Ma- 
dame said  briskly:  “It  is  then  decided!” 
And  so  it  was. 

Therefore  when  the  announcement  of 
the  new  Franco-Span ish- American  hotel 
was  made  in  the  Courrier  dea  Etata 
Unia,  the  name  under  which  that  hostelry 
figured,  and  by  which  it  subsequently 
achieved  a well-earned  fame,  was  the  Casa 
Napoleon. 

II. 

But  the  story  of  the  founding  and  of  the 
naming  of  the  Casa  Napoleon  had  come 
to  be  ancient  history  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Rayford — to  whom  New  York  was 
a very  foreign  city,  and  to  whom,  also,  a 
very  low-priced  hotel  was  an  economic 
necessity — drifted  one  bright  June  morn- 
ing within  its  hospitable  doors.  The  crest 
of  the  wave  of  economy  on  wliich  they 
rode,  to  pursue  the  marine  simile,  was  so 
high  that  it  carried  them  fairly  up  three 
fliglits  of  stairs,  and  stranded  them  at  last 
in  the  smallest  room  on  the  fourth  floor. 
Had  there  been  a fifth  floor  in  the  Casa 
Napoleon,  they  would  have  been  carried 
one  story  higher. 

Ml’S.  John  Rayford,  whose  godfathei*s 
and  godmothers  in  baptism  had  bestowed 
upon  her  the  singularly  inappropriate 
name  of  Prudence,  was  charmed  by  the 
exceeding  novelty  of  her  surroundings. 
On  this  head  she  expressed  hei’self  with  a 
characteristic  volubility  and  frankness. 

“ Wh3^  it’s  perfectly  delightful,  Jack,” 
she  said — she  had  hung  lier  hat  on  one  of 
the  three  hooks  on  the  door,  and  was 
.standing  in  front  of  the  very  small  look- 
ing-glass patting  her  hair  into  proper 
shape.  It  was  fluffy  brown  liair,  with 
bright  tones  in  it  \vhere  the  light  caught 
it,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  it.  “ I’ve 
never  seen  any  place  that  began  to  be 
.so  queer  and  so  funny.  The  very  name 
of  it  makes  you  feel  ever  so  far  away 
from  everywhere;  and  the  w^ay  that  peo- 
ple \vere  talking  all  sorts  of  languages 
to  each  other  wdiile  we  were  \vaiting  in 
the  parlor  was  just  like  what  it  must 
have  been  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Don’t 
you  think  that  it  is  a lovely  idace. 
Jack  ?” 

Jack  was  sitting  on  the  bed,  filling  his 
pipe  and  looking  admiringly  at  the  pretty 
picture  that  his  w’ife  pre.sentod  as  she 
stood  before  the  glass,  wntli  both  arms 
raised,  tightening  her  hair  - pins.  He 


lighted  his  pipe,  clasped  his  hands  com- 
fortably round  his  right  knee,  leaned 
back  a little,  and  answered  with  empha- 
sis, “ Yes,  I do!” 

“And  do  you  know,  Jack,”  Prudence 
continued,  “coming  to  this  delightful  lit- 
tle hotel,  that  makes  me  feel  as  though  I 
were  travelling  in  several  foreign  coun- 
tries at  once,  has  put  an  idea  into  my 
head  ? Yes,  I intend  to  perfect  my  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages.  I know  a 
little  French  already — didn’t  you  notice 
how  pleased  the  chamber-maid  seemed  to 
be  just  now  when  I thanked  her  for  the 
towels  in  her  own  native  tongue  ? But  I 
shall  bend  my  energies  most  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  Spanish,  Jack;  and  I 
mean  that  you  shall  study  Spanish  too. 
When  your  rich  half-uncle — whom  you 
won’t  believe  in  at  all,  and  whom  I be- 
lieve in  implicitly  — comes  home  at  last 
from  South  America,  just  think  how 
pleased  he  will  be  to  find  us  talking  the 
language  that  all  these  years  he  has  been 
accustomed  to.” 

“Suppose  he  has  been  living  in  Brazil, 
and  speaks  Portuguese  ?”  Jack  put  in. 

“And  if  you  succeed  in  getting  some- 
thing to  do  that  pays  pretty  well,”  Pru- 
dence went  on,  without  regard  to  this  in- 
terruption, “so  that  w’e  always  will  be 
easy  in  our  minds  about  paying  the  board 
— and  I’m  sure  you  w’ill,  you  dear  boy — I 
don’t  care  if  w’e  stay  here  for  a wdiole 
year.  We  ought  to  know  Spanish  per- 
fectly ill  a year,  I should  think.  And 
just  think,  Jack,  w hat  a nice  place  this 
w'ould  be  to  bring  your  Ijalf-uncle  to  in 
case  you  should  find  him  suddenly—and  I 
suppose  you  W’ill  find  him  suddenly  when 
you  find  him  at  all.  After  all  the.se  years 
in  South  America,  he  certainly  w'ould  feel 
much  more  at  home  in  a place  like  this 
than  he  w ould  in  an  American  hotel, w’ith 
everyViody  talking  English.  And  wdiat 
fun  it  will  be,  Jack,  wlien  you  really 
do  find  him  at  last!  Of  cour.se  he  must 
have  made  a tremendous  fortune  by  this 
time;  and  of  course  he  will  want  to  leave 
it  all  to  you;  and  of  cour.se,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  will  want  to  provide  for  you 
very  haiuLsomely.  How  mucli.  Jack — 
about  how  much  do  you  think  lie  will 
think  he  ought  to  allow'  to  his  only  half- 
sister's  only  son  V” 

“In  view',  you  mean,  of  his  devoted 
love  for  his  only  half-si.ster's  wJiole  fa- 
ther, and  of  the  constant  tenderness  man- 
ifested toward  him  by  that  connection  by 
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marriage  through  a considerable  term  of 
years  ?” 

“Don't  be  provoking,  Jack.  I know 
that  he  and  your  grandfather  didn’t  ex- 
actly take  to  each  other,  and  that  it  was 
because  they  couldn’t  get  along  together 
comfortably  that  he  i-an  ofif  to  California, 
and  then  drifted  so  far  away  into  South 
America  that  he  never  came  home  again. 
But  he  certainly  was  very  fond  of  your 
grandmother,  Jack.  You  can  see  that  in 
his  letters.  And  it  was  only  when  she 
died  that  he  stopped  writing,  and  so  you 
lost  track  of  him.  I am  sure  that  he  must 
yearn  for  the  love  of  the  little  half-sister 
whom  he  sends  such  nice  messages  to  in 
those  old  letters ; and  I can  fancy  what  a 
comfort  it  will  be  to  him  to  find  that,  al- 
though she  is  dead,  he  still  has  left  to  him 
her  son — ” 

“Whom  he  never  laid  eyes  on,  never 
even  heard  of,  and  whom — for  ray  mo- 
ther was  not  married  until  yeara  after  the 
letters  stopped — he  would  not  even  know 
by  name.  Of  course  he  does,  Prue,  my 
dear,  and  I have  only  to  find  him  (and, 
supposing  him  to  be  still  alive,  I haven’t 
the  least  notion  where  to  look  for  him), 
and  then  to  mention  ray  name  to  him 
(which,  as  I have  just  explained,  he  can- 
not possibly  recognize),  in  order  to  receive 
an  immediate  gift  of  half  a million  down, 
and  the  positive  promise  of  his  entire  es- 
tate upon  his  decease— to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  claims  of  his  South-American 
wife,  and  of  the  seventeen  children  of  his 
own  who  have  been  born  in  the  mean 
time  I” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Prudence,  in  a tone 
of  much  concern,  “you  don’t  think  he  is 
married  and  has  children  of  his  own? 
Uncles,  and  I should  think  half-uncles, 
who  wander  off  into  foreign  countries 
this  way  newr  get  married,  Jack.  Truly, 
you  don’t  think  that  he  is  married,  do 
you?” 

“I  think  that  you  are  rapidly  taking 
leave  of  your  senses,”  Jack  answered 
promptly;  “and  I also  think  that  before 
you  grow  quite  raving  we  will  go  down 
stairs  and  get  our  dinner.  Come  along, 
Prue;  very  likely  Half-uncle  William 
came  up  on  the  last  steamer  from  South 
America,  and  is  stopping  he  'e  at  tlie  Casa 
Napoleon,  and  is  down  stairs  at  tliis  very 
moment  waiting  for  us.” 

“ I wish  that  just  once  in  a while.  Jack, 
when  I am  perfectly  serious  and  very 
much  interested  in  something,  you 


wouldn’t  make  fun  of  me.  And  I do 
wish,”  Prudence  added  a moment  later, 
“that  you  would  learn  to  kiss  me  with- 
out huggingso  hard,  and  without  all  muss- 
ing my  hair  up  just  after  I have  fixed  it. 

The  very  first  thing  that  I shall  ask  your 
half-uncle  to  do,  after  we  have  found 
him,  is  to  teach  you  better  manners.” 

And  then  they  went  to  dinner. 

III. 

There  was  an  agreeable  down-at-heel 
air  about  the  Casa  Napoleon,  that  to  per- 
sons educated  to  an  understanding  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  comfort  was 
largely  promising.  In  the  coui*se  of  the 
twenty  years  which  had  passed  since  Don 
Anastasio’s  revolutionary  Mexican  silver 
dollars  had  been  spent  in  its  furnishing, 
the  kindly  touch  of  Time  had  toned  down 
the  too  lively  colors  of  the  chairs  and 
carpets  and  wall-paper  and  curtains,  all 
of  which  had  been  selected  in  accordance 
with  Madame’s  vivid  taste;  and  the  same 
mellowing  influence  had  worked  to  bring 
the  management  of  the  little  hotel  and 
the  requirements  of  its  numerous  patrons 
into  a pleasing  harmony.  Ostentatious 
display  was  ignored;  comfort  was  insisted 
upon.  The  whole  creed  of  Madame  was 
comprehended  in  two  items:  cleanliness 
and  a good  cook.  The  first  of  these  ar- 
ticles of  faith  she  enforced  personally; 
the  second  was  a more  tender  point  with 
her — for  the  place  in  the  kitchen  vacated 
by  the  untimely  death  of  Monsieur,  her 
husband  of  convenience,  never  had  been 
filled  precisely  to  her  mind.  Don  Anas- 
tasio’s sole  cause  for  jealousy  was  the  fre- 
quent invocation  by  Madame — when  af- 
fairs in  the  cooking  department  went 
wrong— of  the  culinary  wraith  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  po.ssession,  not  of  Ma- 
darne’s  affections,  but  of  her  commissarial 
esteem.  There  were  times  at  which  Don 
Anastasio  thought  that  this  devotion  to 
an  ideal  defunct  cook  was  carried  too  far; 
but  at  such  times  he  found  solace  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Sixth  Partida  of  King 
Alonzo,  and  therefrom  drawing  the  broad 
generalization  that  the  actual  rights  of 
the  living  are  superior  to  the  supposed 
rights  of  the  dead. 

And,  in  truth,  it  was  because  her  stand- 
ai*d  was  an  ideal  one  that  Madame  was  not 
more  entirely  satisfied  with  the  fare  that 
her  kitchen  provided.  Guided  by  her 
own  knowledge  of  what  good  French 
cooking  should  be— and  Madame,  it  must 
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be  remembered,  was  born  in  Toulouse — 
and  being  instructed  from  time  to  time  by 
intelligent  persons  from  southern  lands 
in  the  composition  of  delicacies  dear  to 
the  Spanish -American  palate,  her  table 
was  one  that  the  frequenters  of  much 
more  pretentious  hotels  in  New  York 
very  well  might  have  smacked  their  lips 
over. 

And  Don  Anastasio— of  a Sunday,  as 
he  packed  his  lean  person  full  of  hxievoa 
en  tortilla  con  chile  and  mole  de  guaja- 
lote,  and  laid  a substantial  layer  of  de- 
licious guisados  and  delicately  fried /rt- 
joles  over  all  — certainly  did  smack  his 
lips  most  heartily.  And  at  the  same  time 
did  he  thank  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar 
(for  Don  Anastasio  was  a religious  man 
ill  his  later  years)  for  the  rich  return  that 
his  investment  of  revolutionary  silver  dol- 
lars was  bringing  him  in.  On  such  festive 
occasions  (when  additional  good  fortune 
made  this  possible)  he  would  turn  to  his 
old  - time  revolutionary  companion,  the 
Sehor  Estrano,  and  would  say,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  mole:  “This  is  better  than 
fighting  the  pestilent  Comonfort,  old 
friend!”  And  the  Sefior  Estrano,  also 
with  his  mouth  full  of  mole,  would  an- 
swer thickly  but  heartily:  “ De  veras, 
sefior r And  then,  but  with  a little  sigh 
for  the  pulque  that  fitly  and  deliciously 
belongs  with  mole,  but  that  is  a delight 
unobtainable  outside  of  Mexico,  they 
would  drink  to  each  other  in  deep 
drauglits  of  the  honest  red  wine  (Ma- 
dame liei*self  saw  to  its  honesty)  of  Bor- 
deaux. 

But  it  was  noL  often  that  Don  Anasta- 
sio was  cheered  by  the  presence  of  his 
old-time  companion  in  the  wars.  The 
Senor  Estrano,  usually  addressed  and  re- 
ferred to  iis  Don  Guillermo,  had  been 
whirled  out  of  Mexico  by  the  same  revo- 
lution that  had  sent  Don  Anastasio  flying 
northward;  but  liis  own  flight  had  been 
toward  the  south.  He  had  come  to  a 
halt  in  Venezuela,  and  — possessing  the 
business  faculties  which  Don  Anastasio 
so  conspicuously  lacked — he  had  there 
acquired  a cotfee  plantation,  and, in  course 
of  years,  had  grown  to  bo  a person  of  sub- 
stance. As  ho  frankly  told  Don  Anasta- 
sio, no  reasonable  man  could  be  expected 
to  absent  himself  often,  or  for  long  at  a 
time,  from  the  easy  life  and  heavenly  cli- 
mate of  Venezuela  for  the  rasping  life 
and  abominable  climate  of  New  York. 
Don  Anastasio  had  spent  a stray  half-year 


in  Caracas,  and  so  knew  that  what  his 
friend  declared  was  true.  Yet  would  not 
Don  Anastasio  give  up  his  friendship — 
though  in  preserving  it  he  took  direct  is- 
sue with  King  Alonzo,  for  that  monarch 
expressly  sets  forth,  in  the  seventh  law  of 
the  Fourth  Partida,  that  a legitimate  rea- 
son for  breaking  a friendship  is  that  acci- 
dent has  carried  one  friend  or  the  other 
to  dwell  in  distant  lands. 

Fortunately,  it  was  possible  to  compro- 
mise tlie  matter  without  disobedience  to 
the  Siete  Partidas  (for  the  clause  is  not 
mandatory),  and  witliout  disrespect  to  the 
King  of  Arragon  (to  whom  the  facilities 
of  travel  by  steam-power  were  unknown). 
Ever}’^  year  or  two,  in  the  interest  of  his 
coffee  dealings,  and  for  love  of  his  old 
friend,  Don  Guillermo  came  nortliward; 
wisely  timing  his  journeyings  so  that  he 
should  spend  the  month  of  October  in 
New  York  — at  which  partially  pleasant 
season  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
would  be  required  to  fancy  liimself  at 
home  in  Venezuela  with  the  weather  at 
its  worst.  And  during  these  most  happy 
visits  the  two  old  boys  had  rai*ely  good 
times  together  — as  they  feasted  on  the 
good  things  which  Madame  provided  for 
them,  while  they  fought  over  again  jo- 
vially their  long-past  campaigns. 

Nor  had  Don  Anastasio  any  lack  of 
good  company  even  in  the  seasons  when 
his  well-beloved  companion  in  arms  was 
in  his  far-off  home.  The  fame  of  the  Casa 
Napoleon  had  gone  abroad  into  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  South,  and  into  and  out 
of  its  hospitable  doorway  there  was  ever 
a steady  flow  and  ebb  of  travellers  from 
and  to  the  Spanish  islands  and  the  Span- 
ish Main.  Among  these  wayfarers  Don 
Anastasio  found  a plenty  of  good  talking 
mates:  and  the  friendliness  that  grew  up 
l)etweeu  the  host  and  tlie  patrons  of  tlie 
little  hotel  was  shown  by  the  hearty  hog- 
gings and  back-pattings  Avhen  they  de- 
parted; and  by  the  still  warmer  demon- 
strations of  a like  nature  wlien,  as  often 
chanced,  these  same  patrons  came  again. 

Among  the  travellers  who  frequented 
the  Casa  Napoleon, Madaine's  fellow-coun- 
try-folk were  few.  But  among  the  French 
residents  in  New  Y'ork — whose  home,  for 
the  most  ])art,  was  southward  and  w’est- 
w^ard  of  Washington  Square  — the  hotel 
was  most  lionorably  known  and  most 
highly  esteemed.  It  was  here  that  din- 
ners of  estate  w’cre  given,  and  breakfasts 
of  betrothal,  and  also  w’edding  breakfasts 
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fault  than  their  misfortune.  It  is  not 
every  newspaper  man,  still  less  every  ar- 
tist, in  New  York  who  occupies  a posi- 
tion of  such  assured  easy  affluence  as  to 
be  able  to  go  every  night  of  his  life  to 
an  ordinary  whereat,  without  wine,  tlie 
charge  is  half  a dollar.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  the  regularity  of  these  literary 
and  artistic  customers  of  the  Casa  Napo- 
leon is  that  they  never  willingly  missed 
a dinner  there  on  a night  when  they  pos- 
sessed the  half-dollar  necessary  to  pay 
for  it.  And  the  confidential  statement 
may  be  added  that  some  of  them  not  in- 
frequently got  their  dinners  even  when 
their  half-dollars  were  but  desirable  pos- 
sibilities of  a doubtful  future — for  Ma- 
dame, as  is  the  way  the  world  over  with 
plump,  round  little  women,  had  within 
her  ample  breast  a warm  and  very  kindly 
heart. 

IV. 

Had  Mr.  John  Rayfoi*d  and  Prudence, 
his  misnamed  wife,  known  New  York 
thoroughly,  instead  of  being  absolute 
strangers  to  it,  they  could  not  have  found 
for  themselves  a more  fitting  abiding- 
place,  all  things  considered,  than  fate 
found  for  them  when  it  brought  them  to 
the  Casa  Napoleon.  A not  more  costly 
shelter,  even  a less  costly  shelter,  they 
could  have  found  elsewhere;  but  nowhere 
else  could  they  have  found  a dwelling- 
place  where  they  and  their  fellow-board- 
ers would  have  been  so  harmoniously 
agreed  in  living  in  the  present  on  dis- 
counts of  the  future  while  building  and 
inhabiting  castles  in  the  air.  Excepting 
in  the  case  of  the  few  prominent  patrons 
of  the  establishment  already  named— who 
were  ranges  and  well  provided  for — it  is 
a solemn  truth  that  almost  every  one  of 
Madame's  customers  was  engaged  in  a 
gay  battle  with  fate  for  nightly  bed  and 
daily  board.  Master  Jack  and  Mistress 
Prudence  were  about  to  begin  this  same 
battle;  and  they  were  marching  to  it  in 
the  merriest  possible  manner  and  with 
the  very  lightest  of  hearts. 

Jack  had  known  for  several  years — 
partlj"  from  inborn  conviction,  partly 
from  the  assurances  of  his  widowed  mo- 
ther, whose  pride  was  great  in  him — 
that  he  was  doing  himself  injustice  by 
not  giving  the  exceptional  business  ca- 
pacity that  he  possessed  opportunity  to 
expand  in  a broader  field.  Therefore  he 
decided,  when  such  decision  was  open 
to  him — his  mother  being  more  than  a 


year  dead,  and  the  need  that  he  should 
provide  a sure  support  for  her  being  so 
ended — that  he  would  forsake  the  very 
insignificant  town  in  the  Susquehanna 
Valley  where  all  his  life  had  been  spent, 
and  go  to  a city  big  enough  to  give  his 
genius  the  chance  that  it  wanted  to  sw’ell. 

For  him  to  continue,  at  a salary  of  only 
twelve  hundred  dollars  a year,  to  serve 
as  general -utility -man  in  the  counting- 
house  of  the  car-building  establishment 
with  which  he  vras  connected,  he  con- 
cluded, was  a sheer  waste  of  his  valuable 
time. 

And  so  when  Prudence — thereby  giv- 
ing, without  in  the  least  intending  such 
rudeness,  the  lie  direct  to  her  godfathers 
and  godmothers  in  baptism— accepted  this 
view  of  the  situation,  and  consented  to 
marry  him  and  to  assist  him  in  acting 
upon  it,  he  not  unnaturally  believed  that 
his  fortune  was  as  good  as  made.  The 
faith  that  Prudence  reposed  in  his  genius 
was  even  firmer  than  that  which  his  mo- 
ther had  placed  in  it.  And  there  was  no 
one  tocheck  her  in  demonstrating  her  faith 
in  this  rash  fashion,  for  her  sole  relative 
in  the  world  was  a luckless  step-father — 
whose  ventures  at  making  a living  by 
keeping  a country  store  landed  him  at  ir- 
regular but  brief  intervals  in  bankruptcy: 
and  whose  interest,  therefore,  strongly 
prompted  him  to  relieve  himself  of  all  use- 
less responsibilities.  So  Jack  and  Pru- 
dence had  a pretty  little  wedding  in  the 
country  church,  one  sunny  April  day  that 
had  never  a shiver  in  it ; and  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  same  day  they  made  a wed- 
ding journey  just  six  hours  long  that  end- 
ed in  New  York.  As  they  crossed  the 
river  in  a Jersey  City  ferry-boat.  Jack 
looked  at  New  York  approvingly  — and 
wondered  pleasantly  to  himself  how  much 
of  it  he  was  likely  to  own  at  the  end  of 
the  next  ten  years.  He  had  heard  that 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  a fairly  satis- 
factory establishment  as  hotels  go,  and  in 
order  to  give  style  to  his  arrival — and 
also  in  order  to  avoid  losing  his  way — 
they  drove  thither  in  a carriage.  His 
hand  trembled  a little  as  he  registered 
“John  Rayford  and  wife.”  It  was  a 
thrilling  sort  of  experience  to  announce 
to  all  the  world,  in  this  fashion,  that  he 
was  married.  They  already  had  eaten 
one  dinner  that  day,  and  it  was  some- 
thing of  a surprise  to  them  to  find  that 
the  hotel  people  expected  them  to  eat  an- 
other. 
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Jack  bad  decidctl  be  took 
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tbo  finiiiicia!  world  of  New  York  they 
wQukl  «pond  a few  weeks  in  anuisinsr 
themselves  and  in  looking*  xiround.  He 
felt  that  in  honor  of  his  wedding  be  was 
entitled  to  a lioliday  ; and  there  was  no 
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need  for  liim  to  go  to  work  in  a fmrry . for 
he  hud  nearly  ‘^even  hundred  dollars  in 
cold  cash— for  Jack  had  been  pnulejitly 
saving  Iris  Balary  in  the  past  year,  and 
a little  legacy  of  four  h undred  dol lars  had 
come  to  liini  from  hb  niotlu^^  Prudence 
regarded  herself  in  tlie  light  of  a young 
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he  decided  that  its  legs  were  unduly  long, 
and  that  as  a work  of  art  it  was  greatly 
overrated.  He  was  hurt  at  the  scant 
courtesy  that  had  been  shown  him. 
Wlien  New  York  men  had  come  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  car-building 
firm,  tliey  had  been  well  taken  care  of. 
More  than  once,  in  order  to  be  civil  to 
casual  New-Yorkers,  who  had  no  claim  on 
him  whatever,  he  had  hired  a buggy  him- 
self and  taken  them  driving.  Tliis  un> 
civil  return  for  his  civility  was  rasping. 

However,  as  he  walked  up  Broadway, 
and  the  soothing  influences  of  a bustling 
city  calmed  him  a little,  he  reflected  that 
he  must  make  allowances  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  easy  ways  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  driving  ways  of  the  town.  In 
the  morning  papei*s  he  had  read  that  this 
very  banker  was  engaged  in  a gigantic 
deal  with  a great  English  syndicate  that 
was  negotiating  for  the  purcliase  of  all 
the  tanneries  in  the  United  States.  As  he 
read  the  announcement  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that  he  himself  probably  would  have 
a hand  in  this  deal  before  it  was  ended; 
this  did  not  seem  so  probable  now,  but 
the  reflection  that  the  banker  no  doubt 
was  engaged  in  most  important  consulta- 
tion with  the  English  capitalists  was  a 
very  reasonable  excuse  for  his  deferring 
their  interview.  No  doubt,  when  they 
did  meet,  the  banker  would  apologize  for 
his  unavoidable  rudeness  — and  would 
make  things  all  right  by  giving  him  a 
part  in  his  next  great  transaction.  It 
was  a comforting  reflection  that  several 
things,  including  the  country  itself,  still 
remained  in  the  United  States  for  Eng- 
lish syndicates  to  buy.  By  the  time  that 
Jack,  walking  up  Broadway,  got  home  to 
Prudence,  he  was  in  a cheery  mood  again 
— and  they  made  an  ex])edition  to  Fort 
Lee;  and  took  a delightful  walk  along  the 
Palisades;  and  broke  through  their  rule 
about  eating  all  their  meals  at  their  hotel 
by  having  a very  jolly  dinner  at  a queer 
little  Frencli  restaurant,  where  the  pro- 
prietor took  a personal  interest  in  them, 
and  talked  to  them  in  a fatherly  way  in 
broken  English;  and  then  they  took  an- 
other walk  on  the  Palisades,  by  moon- 
light; and  never  got  back  to  their  hotel 
in  New  York  until  it  was  nearly  bed- 
time. 

Jack’s  second  attempt  to  see  the  banker 
also  was  a failure;  but  it  was  not  barren 
of  results,  for  he  was  given  an  appoint- 
ment— in  consideration  of  the  strong  let- 
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ter  that  he  brought — for  the  next  morn- 
ing. This  was  liopeful — which  w^as  more 
than  could  be  said  of  the  interview  when 
it  did  finally  come  off.  In  the  course  of 
the  five  minutes  that  it  lasted  Jack  was 
informed  that  New  York  was  the  most 
over-crowded  city  in  the  world ; tliat  the 
only  place  where  there  was  any  room  in 
it  was  at  the  very  top;  and  that  if  he,  the 
banker,  lieard  of  any  business  opening 
that  he  thought  suited  to  Mr.  Rjiy ford's 
requirements  he  would  communicate  with 
him.  Jack  walked  up  Wall  Street,  after 
these  cheerless  communications  had  been 
made,  not  only  dazed  but  demoralized. 
He  was  beginning  to  liave  forced  home 
upon  him  the  truth  that  there  wtis  a very 
seamy  side  to  New  York.  As  he  looked 
at  the  statue  of  George  Washington  he 
decided  that  its  legs  were  not  only  too 
long,  but  that  one  of  them  actually  was 
longer  than  the  other.  In  sliort,  be  was 
in  a most  misanthropic  frame  of  mind. 

Fortunately,  when  he  got  home  to  Pru- 
dence he  found  that  young  person  in  an 
exceedingly  gay  mood.  During  his  expe- 
ditions down  town  she  had  been  making 
explorations  of  New  York  on  her  own  ac- 
count, and  had  derived  much  amuseiuent 
from  them.  In  the  coui’se  of  that  i)articu- 
lar  morning  she  liad  taken  an  esi)ecifilly 
entertaining  cruise — down  Fifth  Avenue 
in  a stage  as  far  as  the  stage  would  take 
her,  she  explained,  and  then  all  around 
in  the  queerest  and  most  delightful  part  of 
the  town  that  they  yet  had  found.  Jack 
had  no  more  notion  than  Prudence  had 
herself  of  the  shady  region  that,  unharm- 
ed, she  had  been  wandering  through ; and 
partly  because  he  wanted  something  that 
would  take  him  out  of  liimself  and  make 
him  forget  a little  the  troubles  that  he  be- 
gan to  be  conscious  were  impending,  and 
partly  because  be  really  wanted  to  see  the 
queer  part  of  New  York  that  Prudence  had 
discovered,  he  very  wil  I i ugly  accepted  her 
suggestion  that  they  should  have  their 
lunch  at  once,  and  then  set  off  to  explore 
together  the  city  within  a city  that  slie 
had  found. 

Tliough  Jack  did  not  know  it,  his  hand 
held  up  to  stop  a Fifth  Avenue  s(;ige 
might  well  have  been  the  hand  of  Fate 
itself;  for  as  tliey  entered  that  iiicouimo- 
dious  vehicle  and  went  lumbering  south- 
ward, each  turn  of  the  heavy  wheels 
marked  an  appreciable  advance  toward 
the  fulfilment  of  their  destiny.  It  is 
one  of  the  pleasing  features  of  this  life 
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that  we  all  are  living  without  even  a sin- 
gle one  of  us  understanding  its  meaning 
— and  especially  one  of  the  things  which 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  theorists 
who  advocate  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind  to  will — that  upon  such  chances  as 
an  accidental  determination  to  ride  up 
town  or  down  town  in  an  omnibus  the 
whole  shaping  of  our  lives  depends. 

Neither  Jack  nor  Prudence  took  this 
serious  view  of  the  case  as  they  jolted 
down  Fifth  Avenue,  and  across  Wash- 
ington Square  into  ^uth  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  finally  descended  from  the  stage  at 
Bleecker  Street.  Prudence  was  over- 
joyed to  pilot  Jack  through  the  queer 
country  that  she  had  discovered;  and 
Jack,  whose  spirits  were  of  an  elastic 
sort,  found  his  dread  of  impending  ca- 
lamity rapidly  slipping  away  from  him 
as  he  and  Prudence  wandered  delightedly 
through  the  shabby  streets;  and  com- 
mented with  interest  upon  the  odd  peo- 
ple vrhom  they  met;  and  drew  each 
other’s  attention  to  the  many  extraordi- 
nary signs.  Prudence  was  especially 
moved  by  finding  herself  in  the  very 
home  of  the  curlers  of  feathers  and 
makers  of  artificial  flowers;  and  they 
both  speculated  curiously  upon  what  the 
sign  reading  “ manufacturer  of  peps  for 
artificial  flowers”  possibly  could  mean. 
Neither  of  them  ever  had  heard  of  a pep ; 
and  when,  later,  they  looked  for  the  word 
in  the  dictionary,  they  could  not  find  it. 
But  nearly  everything  that  they  saw  in 
the  course  of  that  walk  was  curious  and 
delightful.  The  majority  of  the  people 
whom  they  met  very  evidently  were  not 
Americans,  and  most  of  the  scraps  of  talk 
which  they  lieard  were  Italian  or  French. 
No  imagination  at  all  vras  required,  Pru- 
dence declared,  to  fancy  that  they  were 
visiting  a foreign  country. 

But  the  fateful  part  of  this  walk  was 
that  in  the  course  of  it  they  came  upon 
the  Qasa  Napoleon.  It  had  a most  at- 
tractive look,  this  little  hotel.  In  the 
balcony  that  ran  along  the  line  of  the  sec- 
ond-floor windows  flowers  were  growing 
in  pots;  and  there  was  a most  pleasing 
air  of  neatness  and  comfort  about  it;  and 
out  from  the  front  door — for  dinner-time 
was  near  at  hand — came  a most  appetiz- 
ing smell. 

“What  great,  what  very  great  fun  it 
would  be  to  live  there.  Jack !”  Prudence 
said.  The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  showed 
that  the  possibility  of  making  this  sugges- 


tion a practical  reality  had  not  occurred 
to  her. 

But  Jack  pulled  up  short,  and  an- 
swered : “ Well, why  shouldn’t  we  ?”  For 
it  struck  him  suddenly  that  this  must  be 
a much  cheaper  hotel  than  the  one  at 
which  they  were  stopping,  and  that  here 
was  a chance  to  see  a very  queer  side  of 
New  York  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  a wise,  not  to  say  a necessary,  re- 
duction in  their  expenses. 

“Oh,  you  dear  boy!  Do  you  really 
mean  it  ? Let  us  go  right  in,  this  very 
instant,  and  find  out  about  terms.”  And 
when  they  found  that  they  could  have 
the  little  room  on  the  fourth  floor  for  five 
dollars  a week,  and  that  their  board  would 
cost  them  only  twelve  dollars  a week 
more — with  the  charm  of  being  talked  to 
in  broken  English,  and  of  hearing  all 
sorts  of  foreign  languages  talked  all 
around  them  thrown  in  without  any  ex- 
tra charge  at  all — it  is  not  surprising  that 
these  light-hearted  young  people  decided 
without  a single  moment  of  hesitation 
that  here  should  be  their  home.  With 
characteristic  promptitude, and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  their  week  at  the 
•other  hotel  was  just  ended,  they  moved 
in  that  very  day. 

Cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  at  a sin- 
gle stroke  he  had  reduced  his  weekly  ex- 
penses more  than  one -half,  and  that  on 
the  basis  of  living  thus  established  he  had 
money  enough  to  carry  him  for  a full 
three  months.  Jack’s  spirits  came  up  with 
a bound.  The  spice  of  adventure  that 
was  involved  in  dwelling  in  such  uncon- 
ventional quarters  tickled  his  fancy;  and 
the  knowledge  that  at  last  he  really  was 
out  in  the  world  and  was  fighting  his 
way  on  his  merits  enlarged  his  sense  of 
self-esteem.  With  these  pleasant  forces 
at  work  within  him,  and  with  Prudence 
quite  literally  dancing  with  delight  be- 
cause of  their  migration  to  the  foreign 
country  that  she  herself  had  found,  it 
was  in  a very  happy  frame  of  mind  that 
Mr.  and  Mi*s.  Rayford  entered  into  pos- 
session of  their  contracted  kingdom  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Casa  Napoleon. 

VI. 

When  they  went  down  to  dinner  that 
first  night— being  dwellers  within  the  ho- 
tel, not  mere  patrons  of  the  restaurant — 
they  were  conducted  by  Madame  into  the 
dining-room,  that  had  painted  over  its 
doorway  in  large  black  letters  the  word 
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“Comedor.”  Later,  they  came  to  know 
that  this  word  meant  dining-room  in  the 
Spanisli  tongue;  but  they  never  quite  lost 
the  impression  then  conveyed  that  it  Viad 
a liidden  but  close  connection  with  some 
unknown  Spanish  naval  officer  who,  no 
doubt,  at  one  time  had  inhabited  it.  In- 
deed, even  after  Jack  had  attained  a very 
tolerable  working  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
his  habit  of  calling  a dining-roorn  a com- 
modore remained  unbroken. 

Tl»ey  decided,  on  the  whole,  that  this 
was  the  jolliest  dinner  that  they  had  eat- 
en since  they  came  to  New  York.  The 
dining-room  had  one  long  table  down  tlie 
middle  of  it.  and  four  little  round  taldes 
in  its  four  corners.  As  a mark  of  di.stiuc- 
lion,  Madame  placed  them  at  one  of  the 
little  round  tables;  and  from  this  point  of 
advantage  they  could  look  about  them 
upon  their  house  mates,  and  could  see  a 
good  deal,  also,  through  an  archway  that 
on  occasion  could  be  closed  by  a folding 
door,  of  their  board-mates  in  the  adjoin- 
ing restaurant.  At  the  little  round  table 
opposite  to  them  sat  Mrs.  Myrtle  Vane,  a 
blond  beauty  of  the  large  type,  whom  age 
had  so  far  sjicceeded  in  withering  that  she 
had  been  compelled  to  summon  in  de-® 
fence  of  her  vanishing  complexion  the 
kindly  aid  of  art.  She  wore  a voluminous 
and  highly  colored  tea  gown — that  Pru- 
dence perceived  stood  urgently  in  need  of 
washing — aiid  diamond  ringsof  all  shapes 
and  sizes  blazed  upon  her  large  thick 
hands.  But  she  seemed  to  be  a good-na- 
tui’cd  body,  and  when  the  young  people 
took  their  seats  she  jiodded  to  them  plea- 
santly. In  fact,  everybody  in  the  room 
bowed  to  them  ; a proceeding  that  surprised 
them  a good  deal,  until,  casting  about  in 
their  minds  for  the  cause  of  this  friendli- 
ness, they  remembered  that  such  was  the 
all’able  custom  attlie  ordinariesof  foreign 
hotels.  The  only  otlier  lady  in  the  room 
wasM  I’S.Mortimer  — who  also  was  a blonde, 
but  of  a higlily  factitious  kind.  Even 
Jack  could  see  that  her  complexion  was 
manufactured,  init  tlie  keener  f)bserva- 
tion  of  Prudence  was  required  to  ])er- 
ceive  that  lier  hair  Wiis  bleached  and  that 
luM’ eyebrows  were  dyed.'  In  truth,  Mrs. 
Mortimei*,  to  use  the  terms  of  commerce. 
Wc‘is  ])ut  up  to  me(»t  the  reciuireineuts  of 
the  Si)anish- American  market;  and  long 
study  of  til  is  market  had  made  her  very 
successful  in  su])plying  its  demands.  As 
to  lier  dress,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  never 
came  to  a table  d'hSte  in  a finer  one. 
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Colonel  Withersby  sat  opposite  to  her— a 
big,  good-looking  man,  with  an  air  of 
such  entire  assurance  that  he  seemed 
quite  capable,  had  he  happened  to  fall  in 
with  that  august  personage,  of  clapping 
the  Pope  on  the  back  and  offering  him  a 
chance  to  come  in  on  the  ground -floor  in 
a stock- jobbing  operation.  He  and  Mi*s. 
Mortimer  conversed  with  much  anima- 
tion, indifferently  in  Spanish  and  English, 
and — later,  when  Madatne  joined  them — 
in  French.  Jack  and  Prudence  gathered 
from  what  was  said  in  Engli.sh  that  the 
colonel  had  just  returned  from  a success- 
ful business  trip  to  Bogota.  There  were 
half  a dozen  dark-skinned  Cubans  at  the 
table,  who  chattei*ed  with  each  other  vol- 
ubly, and  who  occasionally  took  part  in 
Colonel  Withersby 's  and  Mi's.  Mortimer’s 
talk;  and  at  the  little  round  table  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  room  a coal-black  gen- 
tleman from  Hayti,  very  richly  dressed, 
and  exhibiting  all  the  jewelry  that  one 
man  possibly  could  display,  ate  his  din- 
ner solitary.  All  the  Cubans  had  re- 
course at  sliort  intervals  to  the  consola- 
tion of  cigarettes,  which  they  rolled  deft- 
ly between  their  yellow  fingei's;  and  when 
the  colonel  had  arrived  at  the  stage  of 
coffee  and  toothpicks,  he  lighted  a huge 
cigar.  For  Jack  and  Prudence  it  was  all 
better  than  anything  that  they  had  seen 
at  the  theatres;  and  its  exceeding  far- 
awayness  was  made  the  more  real  b\^  the 
fact  that  the  Cuban  negro,  Telesforo,  who 
waited  upon  them,  could  speak  not  11101*0 
than  half  a dozen  words  of  English,  and 
insisted  upon  addressing  them  in  Spanish 
througliout  tlieir  repast.  When  they  had 
retired  to  tiieir  very  small  room  on  the 
fourth  floor— the  company  in  the  dining- 
room, according  to  their  several  nation- 
alities, saying  good -night  and  hitenas 
noches  and  bon  soir  as  they  retii'ed — Pru- 
dence threw  her  arms  about  Jack's  neck 
and  declared  that  nothing  so  delightful 
as  that  queer  dinner  had  happened  .to  her 
since  she  was  born. 

“Not  even  getting  married?”  Jack 
asked. 

“Certainly  not,”  Prudence  answered; 
and  then,  a little  shotJeed  at  the  wicked 
falseness  of  this  assertion,  slie  added  : “ Of 
course  I don't  include  tliat.  That  stands 
all  by  itself,  and  don’t  count  in  ordinary 
matteT*s  any  more  than  air  or  sunshine 
or— or — ” 

“ Kisses,”  Jack  interpolated. 

“ I am  asliarned  of  you.  Jack, ’’Prudence 
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dence  had  done  her  best  to  comfort  him. 
In  truth,  to  her  the  blow  did  not  seem 
nearly  so  serious  a matter  as  it  seemed  to 
him;  for  by  lieredity  and  training  they 
looked  at  the  economic  affairs  of  life  from 
widely  different  points  of  view.  Jack 
had  been  brought  up  to  regard  running 
in  debt  as  a crime  only  a trifle  less  deadly 
than  those  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Ten 
Commandments ; and  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed all  his  life  to  rigorous  effort  to 
keep  his  outlay  within  the  limits  of  a 
small  but  certain  income.  Prudence, 
whose  conscious  yeai*s  had  been  passed  in 
the  household  of  her  many  times  bank- 
rupt step-father,  regarded  running  in 
debt  as  one  of  life’s  necessary  evils;  and 
her  only  notion  of  regulating  her  outlay 
was  to  spend  what  money  she  was  lucky 
enough  to  have  until  it  all  was  gone. 
When  this  point  was  reached,  her  simple 
financial  creed  told  her  that  unless  what 
she  wanted  was  to  be  found  in  the  stock 
of  her  step-father’s  store,  she  must  go 
without  it.  And  out  of  the  up-and-down 
life  that  her  step-father  had  led  her — of 
comfort  when,  with  fresh  credit,  he  had 
taken  a fresh  start;  of  downright  priva- 
tion when,  as  bankruptcy  drew  near 
again,  ready  money  was  all  gone  and  the 
stock  in  the  store  was  nearly  exhausted — 
she  had  acquired  a philosophic  indiffer- 
ence to  poverty,  and  a most  unphiiosophic 
faith  in  the  certainty  that  something  was 
bound  to  turn  up  just  as  the  situation  was 
becoming  desperate. 

But  on  this  dismal  night,  when  she 
tried  to  comfort  Jack  by  proving  out  of 
the  shifts  of  her  past  very  shifty  life  how 
certain  it  was  that  bad  luck  couldn’t  last. 
Jack  refused  to  recognize  the  soundness 
of  her  reasoning  and  declined  to  be  com- 
forted. From  the  stand-point  of  his  train- 
ing and  experience,  the  man  who  accept- 
ed without  serious  alarm  a situation  that 
involved  a steady  outlay,  to  meet  which 
there  was  not  even  a prospect  of  an  in- 
come, was  moving  with  a dangerous 
rapidity  in  the  direction  of  positive  crime. 
The  enunciation  of  this  novel  doctrine 
interested  Prudence : it  struck  her  as  both 
curious  and  original. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a good  thing  for 
Jack  that  Prudence  did  not  share  his  eco- 
nomical views.  Having  been  all  her  life 
accustomed  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
need  to  worry  so  long  as  there  was  any 
ready  money  in  the  house  at  all,  she  was 
not  seriously  cast  down  as  the  summer 


days  slipped  away  and  Jack’s  manifold 
efforts  to  get  a standing-room  in  New 
York  slipped  away  with  them.  She  was 
stayed  by  an  absolutely  unquenchable 
belief  that  his  genius  was  of  the  towering 
kind  that  in  the  end  must  command  suc- 
cess. Holding  to  this  conviction,  she 
was  not  in  the  least  dismayed  by  his  re- 
peated checks  in  his  effort  to  live  out  his 
handsome  destiny.  And  this  confldence 
in  him,  and  the  constant  cheerfulness 
that  Prudence  logically  maintained  be- 
cause of  it,  did  give  substantial  comfort 
to  Jack  as  the  days  went  on  until  they 
became  months  and  he  still  remained 
stranded  in  enforced  idleness.  While 
such  love  for  him  and  faith  in  him  con- 
tinued, he  thought,  he  had  no  right  to  de- 
spair. Therefore  he  answered  advertise- 
ments at  the  average  rate  of  three  a day; 
and  did  his  best  to  stand  pluckily  up  to 
the  steady  fire  of  failure,  and  to  emulate 
with  a pretended  cheerfulness  her  cheer- 
fulness that  was  entirely  genuine.  ^His 
pretence  did  not  for  a moment  deceive 
her ; but  she,  pretending  that  she  was  de- 
ceived, deceived  him  very  satisfactorily. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  apprentice- 
ship to  answering  advertisements  — the 
dead  season  of  summer  having  not  quite 
set  in — he  had  been  offered  two  or  three 
berths  that  later  he  would  have  accepted 
very  gladly.  The  best  of  these  was  that 
of  entry  clerk  in  a wholesale  dry-goods 
house  at  nine  hundred  dollars  a year.  He 
had  declined  that  position  promptly.  It 
was  absurd,  he  thought,  to  work  in  New 
York  for  three  hundred  dollars  a year 
less  than  he  had  been  paid  in  the  coun- 
try; and  especially  absurd  to  accept  a 
place  that  would  give  him  only  twenty- 
six  dollars  a year  more  than  his  actual 
board  and  lodging.  He  and  Prudence 
laughed  a good  deal  over  the  way  that  they 
would  dress  and  pay  all  their  incidental 
expenses  out  of  that  margin.  He  remem- 
bered these  jokes  rather  bitterly,  one  .day 
late  in  September,  when  he  found  himself 
seriously  considering  the  advisability  of 
accepting— of  course  only  until  he  should 
be  able  to  get  something  better — the  po- 
sition of  invoice  clerk,  with  a firm  of  ex- 
porters just  starting  in  business,  at  a sal- 
ary of  ten  dollars  a week — to  which  was 
added  the  problematical  inducement  of  a 
chance  to  grow  up  with  the  house.  He 
told  the  two  exporters — they  were  plea- 
sant young  fellows,  not  much  older  than 
himself—that  he  would  give  them  an  an- 
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4a<h  fry  had  iV^  jf^d»n  io d fi'ohi 

it  vw.h  in  fec’^dtti.  But  td  ilhyiredit  0}  ihV 
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colonel  be  it  said  that,  later  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  his  Bogota  dollars  were  all 
gone,  and  while  some  of  Jack’s  American 
dollars  still  remained,  he  deliberately  ab- 
stained from  rectifying  his  frontiers  at 
the  expense  of  Jack’s  very  defenceless 

territory.  He'd  be , said  the  colonel, 

in  his  bluff  military  way,  in  the  course 
of  a frank  talk  with  Mrs.  Mortimer,  in 
which  his  impecuniosity  had  been  touched 
upon  and  this  method  of  relieving  it  had 
been  suggested,  if  he’d  got  as  low  down 
yet  as  to  make  a strike  that  way.  And 
Ml^s.  Mortimer  applauded  his  good  resolu- 
tion. 

Not  less  well  disposed  toward  Jack  and 
Prudence  were  the  ladies  of  the  establish- 
ment. Polly  Harrison  (professionally 
known  as  Violet  Bream),  who  was  as 
kind-hearted  a natural-born  soubrette  as 
ever  mistakenly  attempted  high  tragedy, 
quite  fell  in  love  with  Prudence — and  was 
so  entirely  sincere  about  it  that  she  was 
not  in  the  least  jealous  when  Mr.  Claude 
Dunbar,  that  is  to  say,  Ned,  her  husband, 
frankly  admitted  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Prudence  himself.  And  these  good  souls 
took  Jack  to  their  hearts  also — for  it  made 
them  think,  as  Polly  explained  to  Pru- 
dence, of  the  very  happy  time  when  they 
were  ten  yeai’S  younger,  and  were  newly 
married  themselves.  “You  see  how 
handsome  my  dear  boy  is  now,”  Polly 
said,  proudly ; “but  I wish  that  you  could 
have  seen  him  then!  And  if  your  hus- 
band is  as  good  and  as  kind  to  you  as  mine 
has  been  to  me,”  she  went  on,  and  there 
was  a little  tremble  in  lier  voice  that  made 
the  heart  of  Prudence  thrill  sympatheti- 
cally,‘‘you  need  not  fear  any  troubles 
that  may  come  to  you.”  Miss  Bream  and 
Mr.  Dunbar  were  playing  a summer  en- 
gagement at  one  of  the  minor  theatres, 
and  they  were  kindne.ss  itself  in  giving 
Jack  and  Prudence  box-oflice  orders.  It 
grew  a little  monotonous,  to  be  sure,  after 
they  had  seen  the  same  farcical  perform- 
ance ten  or  lifteen  times;  but  it  was  better 
to  see  it  over  and  over  again, Prudence  said, 
than  not  see  anj'thing;  and  she  added,  a 
trifle  ambiguously,  that  it  was  not  right  to 
look  a gift  theatre  ticket  in  the  mouth. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Vane  betook  herself,  about 
the  1st  of  July,  to  Saratoga — whence  she 
wrote  to  her  New  York  and  Western  pa- 
pers letters  which  were  badly  construct- 
ed, and  which  contained  a good  many 
grammatical  eccentricities,  but  which 
were  as  full  of  “spice”  as  letters  possi- 


bly could  be.  And  as  neither  the  editors 
nor  the  readers  of  the  journals  which  she 
had  on  her  string,  as  she  expi-essed  it,  had 
even  a rudimentary  knowledge  of  literary 
style,  and  were  accustomed  to  grammat- 
ical forms  fit  to  send  a thrill  of  agony 
through  the  dry  bones  of  the  late  Mr. 
Lindley  Murray,  her  letters,  as  usual, 
were  a great  success.  Before  she  left 
town,  Mrs.  Vane  made  very  friendly  ad- 
vances toward  Prudence;  and  when  she 
returned  to  town  early  in  September,  she 
greeted  her  young  friend  with  effusion. 
Prudence  was  quite  overaw^ed  by  coming 
into  such  cordial  relations  with  a literary 
person ; and  she  felt  that  there  must  be 
something  all  wrong  wuth  her  own  lit- 
erary tastes,  because  the  reading  of  Mrs. 
Vane's  newspaper  letters  always  made 
her  feel  as  though  she  must  at  once  give 
herself  a thorough  washing. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  staid  in  town  all  sum- 
mer. The  summer  was  her  season  of  har- 
vest, for  then  it  was  that  the  rich  Cubans 
— fleeing  from  the  heat  of  their  island 
home— came  northward.  Mrs.  Mortimer 
manifested  a great  friendliness  for  Pru- 
dence at  first;  but  later  she  rather  drew 
away  from  her.  Possibly,  perceiving  the 
sweet  innocence  which  was  in  the  nature 
of  Prudence,  and  which  shone  out  in  all 
her  acts  and  words,  this  drawing  away 
was  a sign  of  a still  better  friendliness. 

It  is  certain  that  this  lady,  whose  most 
striking  characteristic  was  not  shyness, 
was  truly  shy  in  her  dealings  with  this 
young  girl.  Sometimes  Prudence,  look- 
ing up  suddenly,  Avould  find  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer's eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sadness  and  longing  that  was 
almost  tragical,  and  that  Prudence  could 
not  even  remotely  understand.  It  oc- 
curred to  her  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Mortimer 
had  had  a daughter  once  who,  had  she 
lived,  would  be  about  the  age  that  she, 
Prudence,  was  now ; and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Mrs.  ^lortiiner  at  these  times 
really  was  thinking  of  some  such  inno- 
cent young  life  that  long  ago  had  come 
to  an  untimely  end.  As  the  summer  ad- 
vanced, bringing  the  rich  Cubans  with 
it,  Mrs.  Mortimer  maintained  over  Pru- 
dence a dragon-like  guard;  breaking  up 
all  attempts  on  the  part  of  these  foreign 
gentlemen  to  open  conversations  with 
her — which  she  was  disposed  to  encour- 
age, for  the  sake  of  practising  her  newly 
acquired  Spanish — and  in  all  ways  very 
vigorously  standing  them  off.  Colonel 
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Withersby  and  M.  Duv^ent  frequently 
cbuokle4  over  these  demonstratioiis. 

a keen  one,*’  said  the  colonel. 
“Protection  to  home  industries  is  her 
rule;  and  you  can  bet  yonr  life  tlmt  site’s 
not  groing  to  stand  any  nonsense  like  free- 
trade.”  And  M.  Iluvent^  stroking  his 
gray  imperial,  answeml:  ‘*Oui,  inon- 
sieur;  she  ’as  the  level  ’ead.  this  madavne,” 
Yet  for  once  these  keen  judges  of  liuinan 
nature,  failing  to  take  into  consideration 
a range  of  thoughts  quite  be>yoI^d  their 
comprehension,  arrived  at  cOMclusioua 
which  were  not  al>solut(dy  correct. 

But  the  most  surprising  proof  of  friend- 
line.ss  manifested  toward  Jack  and  l^ru- 
deuce  was  found  in  the  fact  tljut  Don  An* 
astasio — who  made  out  the  hills,  under 
Madarue*<j  supervision  — refrained  from 
adding  f-o  Jack's  account  any  of  the  in- 
genious overcharge.s  that  he  wtis  in  the 
habit  of  adding  to  accounts  in  genera^  ^lud 

VnL  I.XX^XIT  4SS  —31 


ill  ibc  eoncoeiion  of  wluqh  long  ex- 
p.cricpce  had  given  huu  great  skill. 
Possibly,  ill  hrsh  Madanic  may 
have  cheeked  him  in  this  matter; 
but  as  time  went  on  no  supervision 
of  tliis  sort  was  required  to  keep 
him  honest  in  his  renderings.  In- 
deed, when  Prudence  fcdl  ill,  veiy 
many  of  the  perfectly  legitimate  extras 
which  onglit  to  have  gone  into  Jack’s  lulls 
s^id  out  of  them — and  with  Madaine's  en- 
tire consent  and  hearty  a |)proVHh  They 
were  very  fur  froTii  being  saints,  Madaine 
and  Don  Anastasio,  but  beuealh  the  hard 
eouting  of  giii le  with  which  time  and,  11101*0 
especially,  twenty  years  of  inn  keeping 
had  overlaid  and  chilled  thei  r liearts,  there 
still  remained  a soft  spot  in  which  was 
warmth ; and  this  warTuth  went  out  freely 
to  “the  children’"^ — they  presently  fell 
into  the  way  of  calling  the  very  guileless 
young  couple  wlnun  fate  had  driven  with- 
in their  doors.  When  Jack  at  last  settled 
to  work  w^ith  the  hrm  of  young  exporters, 
Madariie  iivade  a little  feast  for  them;  and 
a.s  t)ie  very  crow' n and  glory  of  this 
brought  up  with  lier  Own  hands  from  the 
cellar  a bottle  of  her  rare  <>ld  burguiidv 
that  had  been  eigliTecu  years  in  glass— 
which  neither  Jack  nor  Prudence  in  the 
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least  appreciated,  and  which,  to  save  it 
from  the  desecration  of  being  mixed  with 
water,  she  and  Don  Anastasio  were  com- 
pelled to  drink  hurriedly  themselves. 

Especially  was  Don  Anastasio  delighted 
with  the  efforts  which  Jack  and  Prudence 
made,  and  which  by  the  end  of  summer 
had  acliieved  a reasonable  degree  of  suc- 
cess, to  acquire  the  Spanish  tongue.  Tliat 
they  seriously  wished  to  speak  his  own 
beautiful  language  was  a form  of  flattery, 
as  delicate  as  it  was  unintentional,  that 
went  straight  to  his  heart.  It  was  his 
strong  desire,  he  told  them,  that  they 
should  know  and  love  his  very  dear  friend 
the  Sefior  Estrano,  who  was  due  to  arrive 
at  any  time  now,  and  he  much  preferred 
that  Spanish  should  be  the  speech  in  which 
this  friendship  should  begin.  The  Sefior 
Estrano,  it  was  true,  did  speak  English — 
indeed,  he  was  an  Englishman.  Don  An- 
astasio thought — but  long  use  of  Spanish 
had  made  it  his  most  familiar  language; 
and  then,  if  they  would  pardon  him  for 
saying  so,  Spanish  was  the  only  language 
in  which  could  be  adequately  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

Of  his  dear  friend,  Don  Anastasio  never 
tired  of  talking.  There  was  not  a virtue 
under  heaven  that  he  did  not  attribute  to 
him — in  war  he  was  a very  Paladin;  he 
was  as  generous  as  he  was  brave;  he  was 
tenderness  and  goodness  personified;  he 
was  muy  simpdtico,  muy  ^no  — which 
words,  Don  Anastasio  explained,  meant 
vastly  more  than  tlieir  literal  English 
equivalent  of  very  sympathetic  and  very 
fine.  And  when  the  Sefior  Estrano  act- 
ually arrived,  it  was  as  though  a whirl- 
wind had  struck  the  Casa  Napoleon — so 
tumultuous  was  the  outburst  of  Don  An- 
astasio’s  joy.  Such  huggings,  and  hearty 
pattings  of  each  other’s  backs— punctu- 
ated by  pauses  in  which  they  affection- 
ately held  each  other  off  at  arms’-length 
that  they  might  also  feast  their  eyes — as 
these  two  warm-hearted  old  boys  indulged 
in  made  a spectacle  the  like  of  which 
Jack  and  Prudence  had  never  belield. 
It  gave  them  a wonderful  notion  of 
Spanish -American  warm-heartedness,  and 
also  added  to  the  very  cordial  feeling  on 
their  part  toward  the  Sefior  Estrano  that 
had  been  created  in  advance  of  his  com- 
ing by  Don  Anastasio’s  laudations  of  liis 
many  excellences. 

As  they  came  to  know  him  better,  this 
feeling  toward  Don  Anastasio’s  friend 
steadily  grew  warmer  and  stronger.  He 
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was  a simple-minded,  sweet-hearted  man, 
very  gentle  in  his  ways;  and  in  his 
thoughts  and  actions  there  seemed  to  be 
at  all  times  a tender  and  considerate  kind- 
liness. Toward  Prudence  he  presently 
manifested  an  affection  so  fatherly  that 
even  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  not  suspicious 
of  it;  and  Jack  and  he — Prudence  de- 
clared that  they  were  wonderfully  alike 
— were  warm  friends  in  no  time.  When 
he  found  that  Jack  was  having  a hard 
time  of  it,  and  that  he  could  help  him  by 
making  his  purchases  of  supplies  from 
the  firm  of  young  exporters,  he  jumped 
at  the  chance  thus  offered — only  regret- 
ting that  his  heaviest  orders  must  be 
placed  with  firms  with  which  he  had 
standing  contracts.  Jack  was  sorry  too; 
but  he  was  most  devoutly  thankful  for 
the  hundi‘ed  dollars  or  so  that  came  to 
him  thus  in  the  way  of  commissions — for 
at  this  juncture  he  had  arrived  at  the 
point  when  his  reserve  of  ready  money 
was  all  gone,  and  the  problem  confront- 
ed him  of  meeting  a fixed  outlay  with 
just  half  its  amount  of  fixed  income. 

III. 

But  a much  more  serious  trouble  came 
to  Jack  about  this  time : Pimdence  fell  ill. 

For  a good  while  past,  as  he  perceived  in 
looking  backward,  she  had  not  seemed 
quite  herself.  Slowly,  so  slowly  that  he 
scarcely  had  noticed  it,  she  had  fallen  into 
a low  way.  She  lost  her  appetite,  and 
her  spirits  flagged.  Madame  perceived 
this  change  more  clearly  than  Jack  did; 
for  Jack  was  away  all  day,  and  Prudence 
did  her  best  to  be  as  cheerful  as  possible 
when  he  came  home  at  night.  It  was 
Madame  who  advised  Jack  that  a doctor 
should  be  called  in  — she  knew  a very 
good  one,  she  said,  who  charged  but  little 
and  who  was  not  pressing  with  his  bills. 

And  when  the  doctor  came— and  looked 
very  grave  over  the  case  that  he  was  called 
to  deal  with — Prudence  thankfully  gave 
up  trying  to  seem  well  for  Jack’s  sake, 
and  took  to  her  bed  and  staid  there. 
There  was  a great  languor  pressing  upon 
her.  She  spoke  little  and  slept  a great 
deal.  The  doctor  confided  to  Madame 
that  he  would  feel  much  more  comforta- 
ble if  his  patient  would  develop  a raging 
fever  — or  any  other  decisive  symptom 
that  he  could  decisively  lay  hold  upon. 

Quite  a commotion  went  through  the 
Casa  Napoleon  when  it  was  known  that 
the  little  body,  whose  hold  was  so  firm 
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The  three  weeks  that  followed  were  the 
blackest  that  Jack  had  ever  known.  Pru- 
dence did  not  get  actively  worse,  but  eacli 
day  she  was  a little  weaker  than  she  had 
l)een  tlie  day  before. 

“ God  send  that  she  may  develop  a fe- 
ver!” the  doctor  said — “what  I want  is 
something  that  I can  take  hold  of.  I 
can’t  fight  this  sort  of  thing,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  fight.” 

Jack  explained  matters  to  the  firm  of 
young  exporters,  and  they  were  as  good- 
hearted  about  it  as  they  could  be.  They 
told  him  to  stay  at  home  until  his  wife 
was  better,  and  they  sent  his  salary  of  ten 
dollars  up  to  him  every  Satui'day  night — 
which  was  a good  deal  for  a young  and 
by  no  means  flourishing  firm  of  exporters 
to  do.  Jack  scarcely  left  the  little  room 
all  day  long.  Only,  acting  under  the 
doctor’s  imperative  orders,  lie  went  out 
every  afternoon  and  w’alked  for  half  an 
hour  in  Washington  Square.  It  would  not 
do  for  him  to  fall  ill  too,  the  doctor  said; 
and  Jack  perceived  that  this  statement 
was  strictly  true. 

During  these  short  absences  Madame 
would  sit  by  Prudence  and  watch  her;  or 
Polly  Harrison,  or  Mrs.  Myrtle  Vane. 
Jack  had  asked  Mrs.  Mortimer  to  take 
this  place,  but  she  had  declined.  It  was 
better,  she  said,  that  she  should  stay  out- 
side. And  every  day  the  Senor  Estrano 
came  and  sat,  sometimes  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  beside  the  bed  on  which  Prudence 
lay,  looking  at  her  the  while  with  loving, 
longing  eyes — as  though  by  the  sheer 
strength  of  loving  lier  he  would  make  her 
tighten  again  her  slowly  loosing  grasp  on 
life.  And  Don  Anastasio  also  would  pay 
Prudence  short  visits  — and  would  go 
away  again,  with  eyes  unduly  red  for 
reading,  to  seek  comfort  in  tlie  Siefe  Par- 
tidas  of  Alonzo  the  Wise.  But  it  was 
cold  comfort  that  Don  Anastasio  found 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  King  of  Arragon. 
Groat  though  liis  wisdom  assuredly  was, 
it  did  not  sutiice  to  put  brightness  into 
the  shadows  wliich  fall  as  a young  life 
fades  out  from  time  into  eternity. 

It  was  late  in  the  third  week  that  the 
doctor,  coming  to  make  his  morning  vis- 
it, saw  a gleam  of  hope  in  the  fact  that 
his  patient  unquestionably  was  feverish. 
But  with  his  hope  came  also  gn^at  anx- 
iety. As  lie  went  away  he  con  tided  to 
Madame  that,  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
case  would  be  settled  within  twenty-four 
hours.  If  Prudence  liad  enough  strength 


left  in  her  to  pull  her  through  this  crisis^ 
all  would  be  well;  if  she  had  not — and 
the  doctor  nodded  in  a way  that  made 
Madame  undei*stand. 

For  Jack  that  was  the  worst  day  of  all. 
Prudence  was  not  exactly  delirious,  but 
she  grew  more  and  more  excited  as  the 
fever  increased;  and  she  talked — and  this 
was  so  hard  for  Jack  to  bear-— in  much 
the  lively  way  that  was  natural  with  her 
when  she  was  quite  well.  She  seemed  to 
forget  all  their  troubles,  and  rattled  on 
about  their  expeditions  around  New  York, 
and  their  theatre-goings,  and  the  good 
time  that  they  w^ere  having  generally. 

In  the  afternoon  her  thoughts  took  an- 
other turn.  She  I’emembered  that  they 
were  getting  steadily  poorer,  and  that 
now,  because  of  her  illness,  their  outlay 
would  be  increased.  She  fretted  over  it 
all,  and  devised  feverish  plans  for  extri- 
cating themselves  from  the  tangle  in 
which  they  were  involved.  Then  the 
thought  of  Jack's  long-lost  and  highly 
mythical  half-uncle  drifted  into  her  mind, 
and  with  it  her  desire  that  Jack  should 
write  to  him.  “Have  you  written  to  him 
yet.  Jack  she  asked;  and  Jack,  with 
whom  tact  was  not  a stix)ng  point  at  the 
best  of  times,  and  who  now  was  very  lit- 
tle short  of  heart-broken,  said  bluntly 
that  he  had  not. 

“Oh,  Jack,  it  is  cruel  of  you  not  to 
write  that  letter  when  I want  you  to  so 
much.  I’d  do  it  for  you.  Jack,  if  you  ask- 
ed me  to.  Do  be  a dear  boy  and  sit  down 
and  write  it  now.” 

Just  then  the  doctor  came  for  his  after- 
noon visit.  Prudence  turned  to  him  and 
said : 

“Doctor,  won’t  you  please  make  Jack 
write  tlie  letter.  It  worries  me  so  much 
that  he  docs  not  do  it.  Writing  it  can 
do  no  harm,  you  know;  and  it  may  do 
us  so  much  good.  Please  make  him  do 
it,  doctor.'’  On  her  face  there  was  a look 
of  great  trouble  and  anxiety, 

“Certainly  lie  must  wi-ite  it.  and  at 
once,’’  said  tlie  doctor,  briskly.  “ I meant 
to  speak  to  him  about  it  my  .self,  Mrs.  Ray- 
ford. It  is  most  important  that  that  let- 
ter should  be  written  this  very  moment.” 
And  then  he  whisj)cred  to  Jack:  “ I don't 
understand,  of  course;  if  it  is  a letter  that 
can  be  written,  write  it;  if  not,  ])rctend  to 
write  it.  Don't  you  see? — the  crisis  has 
come.  " 

“All  riglit,  dear,”  Jack  said.  “I’ll  go 
at  it  now,  and  you  shall  see  me  do  it.” 
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“Oh,  thank  you.  Jack/’ 
Prudence  answered,  and 
the  troubled  expression  left 
her  face,  Write  it,  aiul 
then  read  it  to  me;  and 
then,  do  you  know,  I think 
ni  go  to  sleep/'  There 
was  a look  of  satisfaction 
in  the  doctors  face  as  Pru 
denee  spoke  of  going  to 
sleep;  and  his  satisfaction 
inci'eased  as  he  touched  her 
hand  and  found  lliat  it  was 
slightly  moist. 

Jack  went  to  the  bureau 
on  which  tlie  little  portfo- 
lio that  belonged  to  Pru- 
dence }ay,und  braced  him 
self  to  the  writing  of  tiie 
letter.  There  came  into 
his  mind  tlieir  light  talk 
abckut  it,  that  June  day 
wlien  they  fii^st  took  pos- 
session so  gayly  of  the 
quarters  whei^e  such  bitter 
sorrow  liad  come  to  them. 
Fie  knew  what  Prudence 
wanted  liim  to  write,  and 
with  the  eery  blackness  of 
death  around  him  be  wrote. 

"*Now  read  it  to  mo/' 
Prudence,  said;  “and  l>e 
ipiick,  Jack,  for  I am  so 
shMipy.'* 

And  Jack  read : 


MY  DK.m  FELLOW,  HE  SAID, 
COKNER. 


WE  HAVE  TCRXEI)  THE 


**Oasa  XAPOLLoy,  beckoned  him  softly  out  of  the  room. 

‘ SVrd/wn,  Enq.,  South  Amerii'a:  Being  sufely  out  in  the  passage^  with 

'^  Dk.vr  IIalf-cxclk  Willjam.— I am  tlie  door  gently  closed  belaud  them,  the 
the  son  of  your  half-sister  Mary,  who  doctor  was  jubilant,  “ My  dear  fellow,” 
married  John  Rayford,  my  father,  Just  he  said > “w'c  have  turned  the  corner, 
at  present  1 stand  urgently  in  need  of  Yimr  wife  is  not  likely  ever  again  but 
your  assistance.  My  wife  is  sick,  and  I once  to  be  as  near  to  death  as  she  was 
have  very  little  money.  Please  let  me  twenty  minutes  ago.  1 got  there,  just  in 
have  at  once  a check  for  1^1000  ; and  please  time.  If  you  liadri't  humored  her  by 
make  arrangements  promptly  for  adopt-  w’ riling  that  letter  she  would  Iiave  slipped 
ing  us  as  your  son  and  daughter,  and  for  away  from  us.  But  now,  I think,  she  s 
taking  us  home  to  live  with  you.  An  safe.  She  will  sleep  for  an  liour,  longer 
early  answer  will  oblige  your  affectionate  perlnip^^,  niul  when  she  w-akes  up  she  will 
half-ne]>hew  JOHX  Rayford."  be  its  weak  as water  ; but  she  w ill  be  start- 

ed on  the  way  to  get  Avell.  The  vcry  lie.st 
Thank  you,  Jack/'  Prndenoe  said,  thing  that  you  can  do  now  i.s  to  go  out 
drowsily.  ”That  is  a very  nice  letier^  into  the  fresh  air.  I will  call  Madame 
and  I am  surf*  that  it  w'ill  niake  every-  as  I go  down,  and  as  soon  as  she  comes, 
thing  right.  Just  kiss  me,  please;  and  do  you  go.  You  need  iw  Fll  come 
then  rii  take  a nap.”  vlack  laid  the  let-  round  again  this  evening,  of  coiU‘se.'' 
ter  on  the  bureau  and  bent  to  kiss  her—  All  that  Jack  copid  Suy  Was,  ''  Gv>d 
her  forehead  was  cool  and  nioist' — but^  bless  you/ doctor /’  and  wTicn  Madame 
she  was  already  a.sh'ep.  The  doctor  came  smiling  up  the  stairs,  and  ao Inal ly 
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put  her  arms  around  him  and  kissed  him, 
he  pretty  well  broke  down.  Then  he 
went  out  for  his  walk.  His  entire  for- 
tune at  tliat  moment  consisted  of  ninety- 
four  cents— and  he  was  tlie  very  happiest 
man  in  New  York ! 

IV. 

When  Jack  came  back,  after  an  liour 
of  vigorous  walking,  Prudence  had  just 
roused  up,  and  was  taking  the  beef  tea 
that  Madame  had  ready  for  her.  “It  is 
really  absurd,  Jack,”  slie  said,  “I  don’t 
feel  strong  enough  to  lift  my  little  finger, 
and  yet  I feel  better  and  more  like  myself 
than  I have  felt  for  weeks.  But,  oli,  I 
am  sleepy!”  And  she  drowsed  off  once 
more  into  sleep. 

All  had  gone  well,  Madame  whisper- 
ed. Prudence  had  slept  so  soundly  that 
she  had  not  even  stirred  when  Don  Gui- 
llermo had  come  in  before  Madame  could 
stop  him.  She  had  told  him  the  good 
news,  and  he  was  very  glad.  Madame 
put  her  finger  on  her  lips  and  left  the 
room.  She  bore  the  good  news  down 
stairs  triumphantly — it  was  just  dinner- 
time— and  Colonel  Withersby,  still  flush 
with  the  winnings  of  his  Valparaiso  tram- 
ways, at  once  ordered  champagne  for  ev- 
erybody, in  order  that  the  general  happi- 
ness might  be  fittingly  celebrated. 

Jack  softly  took  off  his  shoes  and  put 
on  his  slippers,  preparatory  to  settling 
down  to  his  watch  by  the  bedside.  He 
stood  by  the  bureau,  on  which  the  gas- 
light, shaded  from  the  bed,  shone  bright- 
ly. He  looked  for  the  absurd  letter  that 
he  had  written,  for  the  doctor  liad  said 
that  the  writing  of  that  letter  had  saved 
his  wife's  life,  and  thereafter  it  would  be 
as  long  as  he  lived  the  most  i)recious  of 
his  possessions.  But  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  tlie  sheet  that  he  had  written 
was  gone;  and  still  more  surprised  to  find 
in  its  place  a sealed  letter  directed  to  him 
in  a strange  hand.  And  when  he  broke 
the  seal  he  read : 

“CAS.i  Natolkon,  (Mobtr  llth. 

“My  dear  Half-nephew,— You  will 
be  more  than  this  to  me  now.  for  you  shall 
be  truly  my  son, and  your  dear  wife,  whom 
I have  learned  to  love  so  well,  shall  be 
my  daughter.  I do  not  know  how  this 
strange  happiness  has  come  to  p.ass;  but 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  tell  it  all 
when  we  get  liome  to  Venezuela.  I am 
glad  that  you  know  Spanish : but  had  you 


known  it  better  you  might  have  guessed 
how  easily  our  Spanish  friends  would 
turn  into  Estrano  my  name.  A warm 
embrazo  awaits  you  when  you  have  read 
this — in  the  arms  of  your  half-uncle,  who 
is  also  now  your  father. 

William  Strahan. 

“P.S. — The  check  that  you  ask  for  is 
enclosed.  There  is  much  more  ready  for 
you  in  the  bank.” 

And  so  black  Care,  and  blacker  Sorrow, 
in  the  self-same  day  were  driven  out  from 
the  lives  of  Jack  and  Prudence;  and  in 
their  place  came  Love,  and  with  her  Joy. 

Of  the  tumult  that  reigned  for  a time 
in  the  Casa  Napoleon  when  this  wonderful 
glad  news  was  known,  Avords  cannot  tell. 
Colonel  Withersby  declared  seriously  that 
lie  meant  to  get  drunk,  and  to  stay  drunk 
for  a week;  and  he  kept  his  word.  M. 
Duvent  was  so  upset  that,  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  his  life,  he  made  that 
evening  a misdeal.  Miss  Violet  Bream 
and  Mr.  Claude  Dunbar,  otherwise  known 
as  Polly  and  Ned  Harrison,  voted  that 
they  were  entitled  on  the  strength  of  the 
good  luck  that  had  overtaken  these  friends 
of  theirs  to  a spree  of  their  own ; and, 
having  a night  off  from  the  stage,  made 
their  spree  take  the  characteristic  form 
of  going  as  a part  of  the  audience  to  an- 
other theatre,  and  having  a jolly  little 
supper  all  to  themselves  afterward.  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Vane  exhibited  her  joy  in  the 
form  of  self-sacrifice;  for  she  did  not 
write  it  all  up  for  the  Sunday  papers. 

Mi*s.  Mortimer  was  not  heard  from — for 
in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  she  quietly 
left  the  hotel. 

As  for  Madame,  she  was  as  radiant  as 
though  tliis  great  good  fortune  had  come 
to  a daughter  of  her  own.  And  Don  An- 
astasio,  quoting  from  the  twentieth  law 
of  the  Fourth  Partida  of  the  wise  Alonzo 
of  Arragon,  declared  that  he  who  cares 
with  the  love  of  a father  for  a child  that 
is  not  his  own  wins  to  himself  thereby 
that  child's  love  and  duty;  and  he  added 
that  of  such  strong  friendship  as  thus  as- 
suredly would  be  formed  King  Alonzo 
had  wM'itten  in  the  seventh  law  of  that 
same  Fourth  Partida:  “ Neither  for  sick- 
ness, nor  for  poverty,  nor  for  any  other 
ill  shall  true  friendship  be  broken;  but, 
rather,  by  the  stress  and  trial  thus  laid 
upon  it  shall  true  friendship  be  made  yet 
more  strong,  and  shall  friend  yet  the 
more  closely  cleave  unto  friend." 
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and  has  a small  garden  and  some  marble 
statues  in  the  centre.  But,  like  many 
things  in  Lima,  the  plaza  is  bereft  of  its 
former  glory,  the  Chilians  having  re- 
moved manj^  of  its  ornaments,  and  even 
its  benches,  to  the  plazas  in  Santiago  and 
Concepcion.  On  one  side  of  the  Plaza 
Mayor  are  the  cathedral  and  the  archbish- 
op’s palace ; on  another,  the  Casa  Verde, 
or  Gobierno,  where  the  President  lives, 
and  where  all  the  affairs  of  the  republic 
are  managed ; on  the  third  side  are  the  Mu- 
nicipalidad,  arcades,  and  shops;  and  on 
the  fourth  side  likewise  arcades  and 
shops.  These  arcades  are  called  Portal 
Escribanos  and  Portal  Botoneros.  Here 
are  the  dry-goods  stoi*es,  the  money-chan- 
gers, and  the  tobacconists,  who  also  sell 
newspapers  and  lottery  tickets,  while  over 
the  portales  are  the  French  and  Italian 
club-houses,  the  English  Phenix  Club, 
and  just  round  the  corner  the  principal 
Peruvian  club,  called  the  Union,  a very 
pleasant  house,  with  a long  glazed  balco- 
ny overhanging  the  street.  The  Casa 
Verde  is  a low  building,  painted  dark 
green,  with  white  facings;  it  occupies 
one  whole  side  of  the  square,  but  has  no 
architectural  merits,  and  no  particular 
interest  beyond  the  fact  that  the  old  vice- 
roys lived  there,  and  that  the  great  cap- 
tain Pizarro  was  assassinated  in  one  of 
the  rooms.  The  cathedral  is  a very  large 
and  curious  building  of  grand  pi’opor- 
tions,  with  an  imposing  fagade,  ap- 
proached by  a flight  of  stone  steps,  and 
flanked  by  two  towers  in  the  Spanish  Je- 
suit style.  The  doors  are  studded  with 
big  Moorish  nails,  like  those  that  you  see 
in  old  Spain,  in  Toledo  and  Cordoba. 
Indeed,  everything  is  a reflection  of  old 
Spain,  and  the  peculiarity  of  Lima  is  pre- 
cisely this  fact,  that  it  has  remained  to 
the  present  day  a sixteenth-century  Span- 
ish town,  the  best  specimen  of  the  kind  in 
South  America.  But,  like  Constanliiiople 
and  other  Eastern  towns  famed  for  their 
picturesqueness,  Lima  will  not  hear  close 
examination.  The  cathedral  is  l)uilt  of 
mud,  timber,  bamboo  cane,  common 
bricks,  sun-dried  bricks,  and  such  light 
material,  faced  with  stucco,  all  in  a bad 
state  of  repair.  Inside  it  has  a vaulted 
Gothic  roof,  witli  mouldings  of  white 
plaster;  but  where  the  plaster  has  peeked 
off  you  see  tliat  the  whole  roof  is  a mere 
liglit  framework  of  wood,  co veiled  in  with 
fine  bamboo  canes  and  twigs  laid  closely 
together  lengthwise,  and  strengthened  by 


cross-pieces.  On  the  inside  these  canes 
are  coated  with  white  plaster  and  on  the 
outside  with  brown  mud,  and  this  is  suffi- 
cient; for  at  Lima  it  never  rains,  and  the 
moisture  of  the  winter  mists  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  penetrate  through  the  thin  layer 
of  earth  that  is  spread  over  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  houses.  All  the  churches  in  Lima, 
more  than  seventy  in  number,  are  built 
in  the  same  way ; and  some,  like  those  of 
La  Merced  and  of  the  Nazarenas,  have 
most  elaborate  fagades,  adorned  with  or- 
nate twisted  columns,  niches,  statues,  and 
entablatures,  all  in  stucco-work.  The 
church  of  Santo  Domingo  has  a very  lofty 
tower,  likewise  of  timber,  lath,  and  plas- 
ter, painted  white  to  imitate  marble,  and 
enriched  with  tier  after  tier  of  lapis  lazuli 
pillars,  composed  of  stucco  painted  blue 
and  veined  with  yellow.  This  tower,  like 
the  Giralda  of  Seville,  is  surmounted  by 
a metal  figure.  These  churches  are  all 
rather  gaudily  decorated  inside  with  a 
profusion  of  side  altars,  images  dressed  in 
rich  stuffs,  flowers,  candles,  and  drapery, 
just  as  in  Spain.  Indeed,  as  you  walk 
about  Lima  you  ai*e  constantly  making 
the  remark  how  like  it  is  to  Seville  or  To- 
ledo, only  it  is  not  so  good.  The  splen- 
dor of  the  churches  of  Lima  now  exists 
only  in  memory,  for  during  the  war  with 
Chili  all  the  church  plate  was  sent  to  the 
melting-pot,  and  most  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver ornaments  in  private  hands  also.  The 
demagogue  Nicolas  Pi^rola  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  collecting  ecclesiastical 
riches  at  that  time. 

On  the  whole,  the  finest  church  in 
Lima  is  that  of  San  Francisco,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  convent  and  the  adjacent 
chapels  of  Soledad  and  Milagro,  forms  an 
immense  pile  near  the  Rimac.  Here, 
again,  the  architectural  proportions  and 
general  silhouette  of  the  buildings  are 
very  imposing,  and  if  you  judged  from  a 
distance  or  fi*om  a photograph,  you  might 
easily  imagine  the  structure  to  be  of  rich 
white  and  black  marble.  But  no.  It  is 
the  eternal  stucco,  plaster,  and  paint  over 
a basis  of  bi*ick,  the  arches  and  frame- 
work of  the  u])pcr  belfri(‘s  and  turrets  be- 
ing timber  and  cane  witli  stucco  mould- 
ings. Many  buildings  in  Liina  bear  the 
marks  of  the  passage  of  the  victorious 
Chilians  or  of  civil  revolutionary  strife. 
The  fagade  of  the  cathedral  is  ])itted  with 
bullet  holes,  but  tlio  towers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  suffered  worst  of  all,  probably 
beyond  repair.  It  appears  that  in  the 
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ings  of  ioterest  in  Lima  are  tlm  Capillita  posed  of  rafters  and  consoles  of  hard  na- 
del  Puente,  the  oldest  church  in  the  live  iron-wood  most  magnificently  and 
town,  datiiij^  from  Pizarro's  time,  but  elaboniicly  carved  and  admirably  pre* 
pemarkable  onlj"  for  its  antiquity;  live  served.  Unfortunately  the  modern  Li- 
Senate  House/whieb  is  the  room  wliere  meuos  liave  done  all  in  their  jK>wer  to 
the  I«»qiiisitioii  used  to  hold  its  sitting;  make  the  rest  of  the  room  ugly;  the  walls 
tiic  old  Puente  do  los  Dosern parados,  are  jjaperetl  red;  atone  end  of  the  liall 
whteii  connects  Linia  with  tlie  suburbs  of  is  a vulgar  tribune,  vvbere  the  senators 
Han  Lazaro  and  Mai  am  bo,  the  latter  in-  perorate  and  gesticulate  with  the  aid  of 
habite<]  chiefly  by  iiegmes  and  Chinese;  the  traditional  glass  of  sugar  and  water; 
and  the  house  of  the  Torre  Tagle  family . along  each  side  are  two  rows  of  clrairs 
a photograph  of  whidi  is  tought  by  every  of  Amprican  manufacture, with 
tourist.  This  last  is  to  the  artistic  eye  legs  and  revolving  seats;  and  on  the 
tire  finest  house  in  Lima,  and  the  mode!  w all,  in  an  indifferent  gilt  frame  bangs 
freun  which  all  the  other  houses  have  de-  the  portrait  of  President  Paido,  who  was 
viuied  with  disiul vantage.  It  is  Iniilt  of  sliot  a few  years  iigo  just  as  lie  was  enter- 
s(one,  vvith  u didicately  emrvAd  doorw  ay'  ing  the  roorm 

reai'liing  to  the  roof^  and  tlanktHl  by  two  Tlie  modern  monuments  of  Lima  are 
g]aze<l  balcoijies*.  or  mrradorf?a;t*e.stiivg  on  ut>tiiumcn>us.  The  finest  is  the  monu- 
elaborately  carved  Imickets,  while  the  inentaiul  coluinn  in  memory  of  llie  heroes 
lowrer  windows  are  barred  with  iromw’ork.  of  the  war  of  independence  and  of  the 
This  house,  whidi  has  been  kept  in  good  great  day  of  May  2d.  This  is  the  work 
preservation,  except  in  that  the  wockI-  of  Frendi  sculptors  and  hronze  founders, 
work  and  carving  have  been  painted  in-  Tlie  cemetery  is  also  one  of  the  sbow- 
stcad  of  oiled,  and  so  have  lost  their  sharp-  places  of  Lima,  and  vies  with  that  of  Mil- 
ness,  remains  a model  of  Hispano-Moor-  an  in  the  number  and  costliness  of  its 
ish  domestic  arohiteciure,  and  as  such  i.s  sculptured  tombs,  due  iilmost  exclusively 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  house  to  Itjilian  chisels.  Tlic  Alameda  <le  los 
builders  of  America.  The  Senate  House  Descalzos, with  its  beautiful  garden  prom- 
also  contains  a magnificent  ])iece  of  six-  enade  lined  with  colossal  .statues,  and  the 
teenth -century'  work  in  the  ceiling,  com  Ex'posicion,  with  its  highly  ornate  sftucco 
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from  the  t ail  ways. 
They  respected  no* 
■w  th i ug,  bu t left  Peru 

I-  j.  in  a state  of  rnale- 

rial  and  financial 
/ ( desol ation, of  wliicti 

traces  are  visible 
on  all  sides  in  Lima 
itself,  in  the  plea- 
* sure  resorts  of  Mi- 

1 liTfV,  rallores,  Cliorillos, 

'» J m Barauco,  and  An- 

con.  and  even  for 
t miles  up  the  An- 

g dine  valleys/where 

rooiless  houses  and 
' ruins  attest 

passage  of  the 
victor  and  tlte  per- 
sistent  poverty  of 
vanquished. 

Lima  has  been 
called  the  Pearl  of 
the  Pacific  and 
otiier  Hatiering 
names.  In  the  old 
days  of  the  viceroy  .s 
if  beyond  doubt 
finest,  as  it  was 
itevv.  the  ricliest,  city  in 

KPittM  ^ ./ ™ New'  Spain;  but 
V 'V  now  it  IS  a sadly 

siilliedpearl,amor 
ibuud  and  inert 
fpU'^j  > place,  whciH^  every- 

thing  bears  witness 
to  decadence,  pov- 
erty. and  almost 
despair.  Thesti'eets 
\ swarm  with  beg- 

gars, and  the  oia 
jority  of  the  one 
hundred  thousand 
iiihabilants  of  the 
c^ipital  live  in  an 
indigent,  primi- 
tive, and  thoroughly  unhygienic  ruan^ 

ner,  which  would  be  unendurable  were 

it  not  for  the  clemency'  of  the  climate, 
which  enervates  and  conduces  to  a Ian* 
guid  and  indolent  state,  comparable  in 
.some  respects  to  tiie  fatalism  of  the  Turk. 
Indeed,  the  street  life  of  Lima  frequently 
reminded  me  of  that  of  Oonsiantinople, 
vvluch  is  likewise  a city  of  .stiicco  munu- 
inents,  barred  windows,  and  overhanging 
miradorea.  In  the  first  place  you  find  a 
similar  abundance?  of  money— changers, 
who  have  their  con ntei^  open  to  the 
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palace  and  its  fine  but  deserted  gurdens, 
perlnips  compb^te  the  sights  of  Lima. 
Alas!  the  Limenos  will  tell  yoiu  their eily^ 
is  not  \vhat  it  used  to  be  before  the  war. 
The  CJhilians  sacked  ami  plundt*red  right 
and  lefi  ; they  killed  the  eleplnint  in  the 
Exposicidii  gardens  and  slole  the  lions  ; 
they  carried  olf  the  l)enches  and  slaUics, 
and  even  the  trees,  fr<im  the  public  pr<uo 
enade;  they  appropriated  looking-glasses 
and  clocks  in  private  houses,  books  and 
pteturp«  in  the  libraries,  ornaments  from 
the  churches,  and  even  rails  and  sleepers 
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they  also  do  all  kinds  of  odd  work  as 
porters  and  servants,  but  their  specialty 
is  keeping  clieap  restaurants.  The  Li- 
mefios  eat,  but  do  not  dine.  I raay  even 
go  further,  and  say  that  they  never  will 
dine  so  long  as  the  Hi spano- American 
system  of  leaving  house  keeping  entirely 
to  the  servants  remains  unreformed.  At 
present  the  better  classes  of  society  give 
the  cook  two,  three,  or  more  dollai*s  every 
day,  and  with  that  sum  the  cook  provides 
whatever  he  thinks  proper,  unadvised, 
unenlightened,  and  uncontrolled.  Most 
of  the  people,  however,  live  like  pigs,  do 
no  cooking  at  home,  and  send  out  to  the 
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nearest  restaurant  to  buy  a dish  or  two 
of  something  that  defies  analysis.  John 
Chinaman  is  the  exclusive  restaurateur 
of  the  poor,  of  the  working  classes,  and  of 
the  market  people.  Around  the  pi'incipal 
Mercado  de  la  Concepcion,  in  particular, 
Chinese  restaurants  and  shops  abound, 
each  one  decorated  witli  vertical  inscrip- 
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tions  written  on  black  or  orange-red  pa- 
per. Some  of  the  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers are  well-di*essed  and  good-looking 
Chinese,  with  elegant  pigtails,  nicely 
shaven  blue  temples,  and  glossy  skins; 
but  the  vast  majority  of  the  yellow  race 
in  Lima  are  coolies  of  the  lowest  class, 
who  wear  cotton  trousers,  black  or  choc- 
olate-colored blouses,  and  Panama  hats. 
Many  of  them  have  no  pigtail,  but  allow 
their  hair  to  grow  shaggy.  Others,  again, 
are  miserably  emaciated  and  jaundiced  by 
the  abuse  of  opium.  There  is  a Chinese 
theatre  at  Lima  and  a pagoda.  The  origin 
of  the  colony  is  the  importation  of  coolies 
in  former  years  to  work 
the  guano  deposits  and  for 
agricultural  labor.  This 
system  of  contract  labor, 
which  was  virtual  slavery, 
was  abolished  by  law  onlj^ 
a few  years  ago;  but  most 
of  the  emancipated  slaves 
have  remained  in  the  coun- 
^ try,  where  they  now  inter- 

; I marry  with  the  native 

I'fii  ; Chola  women,  and  form 

! I peaceful  and  industrious 

' citizens  and  model  fathers. 

I am  informed  that  John 
Chinaman’s  qualities  as  a 
3 husband  and  a family  man 

are  now  highly  appreciated 
by  the  native  ladies  of  the 
lower  classes,  although  for- 
merly he  was  looked  upon 
with  horror. 

Negroes  also  abound 
in  Lima  and  all  along 
the  coast  of  Peru.  They 
are  likewise  emancipated 
slaves  and  their  descend- 
ants, and  form  a very  tur- 
bulent, shameless,  and 
foul-mouthed  class,  espe- 
cially in  the  seaports, 
where  they  serve  as  steve- 
dores. In  Lima  they  are 
coachmen,  laborers,  and 
loafers,  and,  together  with 
their  large  woolly  headed 
women  and  grinning  children,  they  im- 
part a West  Indian  aspect  to  certain  quar- 
ters of  the  town.  Be.sides  Chinese  and 
negi*oes,  you  see  in  the  streets  of  Lima 
all  kinds  of  cross-breeds  and  all  shades 
of  skin,  from  Ethiopian  black,  chocolate, 
copper,  red-brown,  and  yellow,  to  the  sal- 
low white  skin  of  the  aristocratic  and 
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worn-out  Peruvian,  and  ihe  ofiaqov;  pUro 
whit^v  of  the  far-fa)iird  J-imvha  l>€‘iiUlids/ 

The  intermixture  of  the  black,  white,  atid 
yellow  races  with  the  native  Indians  has 
produced  more  than  twenty  deg:i*ees  of 
hybridism,  to  distinguisli  wldch  requires 
ati  expert.  In  Lima  the  pum  Indian  from  alw^ays  apfjiear  in  the  distance,  and,  in  the 
the  mounUii us  is  rarely  seen,  and  when  he  longitudinal  streets,  to  the  line  of  hills 
and  his  wife  do  go  down  to  the  capital,  and  the  Cerm  do  San  Cristobal,  which 
they  prove  to  be  a stolid  and  imbrutetl  rise  at)Ov^e  houses  and  towel’s.  Tlie  move- 
couple,  not  worthy  of  any  particular  in-  ment  is  composed  of  the  elements  already 
terest.  They  ai'e,  however,  good  Cath-  enumerated,  an  occasional  cart  with  three 
dies,  bow  religiously  before  the  gaudily  mules  harnessed  abreast,  a wdiistlingtram- 
dressed  images  exhibited  at  the  church  a closed  carrifige  draw’u  by  two 

doors,  and  deposit  their  obole  in  the  tray  horses  tin  Lima  open  carriages  seem  to 
which  the  priests  present  to  them,  be  unknown,  whether  tliey  l>e  public  or 

Given  this  excessively  mixed  popula-  private  conveyances)^  and  foot^passen- 
tioii.  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  gers,  consistinglargcly  of  women  wearing 
streets  of  Lima  present  a sufficiently  va-  black  mantas,  wdiich  form  at  once  bon- 
ried  and  pictui’esque  scene.  The  town  net  and  shawl,  i>eing  drawn  tightly  over 
itself  offers  from  almost  any  point  au  the  head  and  pinned  behind  in  one  or  two 
equally  picturesque  frame  for  the  picture,  places.  This  black  manta  is  the  uiiivei*- 
The  perspective  of  the  streets  is  always  sal  costume  of  the  Lima  women  of  all 
amusing,  thanks  to  the  projecting  mira  c biases  In  the  early  hours  of  the  day ; no 
to  the  towers  of  the  churches, which  otlier  dress  is  seen  in  the  churche.s;  and  it 
Vox..  LXOlI.-No 
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is  only  in  the  afternoon  that  you  see  the 
ladies  clad  in  the  current  modern  finery 
which  Paris  invents  and  distributes  to  the 
whole  world.  Toward  five  o’clock  the 
Plaza  Mayor  and  the  main  streets,  called 
Mercaderes  and  Bodegones,  attain  their 
maximum  of  animation,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  pedestrian,  for  the  Peruvians 
are  now  too  poor  to  keep  carriages.  In 
the  Mercaderes  and  the  Portales  of  the 
plaza  the  ladies  flit  from  shop  to  shop, 
buying,  or  longing  to  buy,  the  European 
manufactured  goods  displayed  in  the  win- 
dows, handling  the  moir6,  the  surah,  the 
faille,  and  the  various  bright-colored  cot- 
ton stuffs  that  are  marked  down  to 
tempt  them  as  a “cotosaZ  haratura^  The 
men,  sallow-faced,  anaemic,  poor  in  phy- 
sique, with  languid  eyes  and  showy  cra- 
vats, stand  on  the  corners  talking  politics 
or  scandal,  and  staring  at  the  women  as 
they  pass.  The  newspaper  boys  cry, 
El  Pais,  El  Constitucional,  El  Nacionaly 
El  CoinercAOy  and,  with  regrettable  lack  of 
commercial  morality,  many  of  them  try 
to  palm  off  yesterday’s  issue  by  artifices 
of  guileful  folding  so  as  to  hide  the  date. 
Monotonous  voices  murmur  at  every  few 
yards:  “Mil  quinientos  soles  para  ma- 
nana,”  “ Diez  mil  soles  para  mi6rcoles,” 
“Plata  paraluego.”  These  are  venders 
of  lottery  tickets — another  evidence  of 
poverty  and  bad  finances,  and  another 
point  of  resemblance  between  modern 
Lima  and  modern  Madrid.  Yet  another 
point  of  resemblance  is  the  groups  of  bull- 
fighters, with  short  jackets,  tight  trousers, 
flat  - brimmed  hats,  and  heavy  watch 
chains,  who  shind  on  the  street  corners 
and  tiilk  with  the  aficionados  about  their 
feats  and  snertes  in  the  rings  of  Madrid 
and  Seville;  for  Lima  is  a great  place  for 
tauromachy,  and  its  Plaza  de  Aclio  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  days  of 
the  Inquisition  the  Hispano- American 
heretics  used  to  be  l)urnt  in  effigy  in  the 
middle  of  tlio  bull-ring. 

Every  traveller  who  visits  Lima  writes 
enthusiastically  about  the  charms  of  the 
ladies,  and  attempts  to  analyze  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  features  and  gait.  All 
that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  Lime- 
fias  is  well  merited,  excej>t  the  compari- 
sons whicli  would  give  them  a unique 
position  in  the  liierarchy  of  feminine 
beauty.  Pretty  ladies  with  white  skins, 
regular  features,  fine  liquid  black  eyes, 
and  a well-ordained  distribution  of  llesh 


are  to  be  seen  by  the  score  in  Lima;  but, 
as  a rule,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  beauty 
is  shown  to  singular  advantage  by  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  their  costume,  which 
allows  only  the  face  to  be  seen,  the  white- 
ness of  the  flesh  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
eyes  being  set  off  by  the  contrast  of  the 
dull  black  nuznta.  In  modern  Parisian 
costume  the  Limefias  look  less  remark- 
able, and  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
bined beauty,  elegance,  and  vivacity,  I 
should  be  inclined,  so  far  as  concerns 
South  America,  to  give  the  first  place 
to  the  beauties  of  the  Banda  Oriental, 
and  especially  of  its  capital,  Montevideo. 
Nevertheless,  far  be  it  from  me  to  dispar- 
age the  Limeuas. 

As  regards  society  in  Lima  I have  no- 
thing to  say,  having  had  no  adequate 
means  of  observing.  For  that  matter,  I 
think  that  in  most  books  of  travel  the 
chapter  on  society  might  be  omitted  with 
advantage,  because  it  generally  misin- 
forms the  reader  and  irritates  the  natives. 

In  this  democratic  nineteenth  century, 
“society,”  in  the  old  and  aristocratic 
sense  of  the  term,  is  disappearing.  Peo- 
ple of  a certain  class  and  certain  means 
do  certain  things  at  certain  times  because 
other  people  of  the  same  class  and  the 
same  means  do  likewise.  There  is  a uni- 
versal tendency  toward  the  equalization 
of  luxury  and  of  the  exterior  manifesta- 
tions of  refinement.  Social  habits  are 
formed  on  the  models  established  by  two 
or  three  great  centres  of  civilization,  and 
all  the  life  that  you  find  elsewhere  is  a 
more  or  less  pale  reflection  of  the  real 
article.  With  the  increase  of  facilities  of 
communication  originality  of  all  kinds 
decreases,  and  the  search  for  local  color 
becomes  more  and  more  hopeless.  Well- 
to-do  Peruvians  and  Chilenos  send  their 
sons  to  be  educated  in  Germany  or  France ; 
their  women  folk  play  Beethoven’s  sonatas 
and  applaud  tenors  and  prinia  donnas  dur- 
ing the  Italian  opera  season;  the  men 
wear  tall  hats  and  drink  American  cock- 
tails, mixed  at  their  Union  Club  by  the 
imitative  talent  of  a semi-Indian  waiter; 
the  ladies  wear  tall  hats  or  short  hats  as 
the  fashion  may  direct,  and  devote  much 
attention  to  the  '‘ultimas  novedades  de 
Paris.”  The  Peruvians  also  follow  the 
modern  fashion  of  deserting  their  roomy 
and  comfortable  town  houses  and  spend- 
ing the  summer  at  inhospitable  sea-side 
places  like  x\ncon,  Chorillos,  Barranco, 
and  Miraflores,  Avhere  they  live  in  wood- 
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store ; and  on  the  fourth  side  bodegas,  or  where  harness  is  made  and  repaired  for 
warehouses  for  bagging  and  stocking  the  the  teams  of  mules  and  oxen.  There  is 
manufactured  sugar.  The  squai‘e  is  trav-  likewise  a doctor  attached  to  the  estab- 
ersed  by  a broad-gauge  railway  and  by  lishment,  and  an  apotiiecary’s  shop,  both 
movable  Decauville  tracks,  along  which  gratuitously  at  the  disposal  of  the  hands; 
the  cane  is  brought  in  from  the  planta-  also  a school  and  a Catholic  chapel,  the 
tions  on  trucks,  and  unloaded  directly  revenues  and  properties  of  which  belong 
into  the  conductor,  or  piled  in  a heap  to  an  itinerant  priest.  On  the  estate  are 
when  the  trains  come  in  too  rapidly,  several  villages,  whei-e  the  men  live  with 
This  corner  of  the  yard  always  presents  their  wives  or  concubines  in  singularly 
a busy  scene  when  the  mill  is  at  work,  primitive  conditions,  and  form  a strange- 
Men  and  boys,  negroes,  Chinese,  and  Pe-  ly  mixed  community  of  Chinese,  negi*oes, 
ruvians,  ai*e  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro  car-  and  mixed  bi-eeds.  Not  many  years  ago 
rying  bundles  of  canes  in  their  arms  and  this  hacienda  was  cultivated  by  gangs  of 
depositing  them  in  the  conductor,  which  cooly  and  African  slaves,  who  were  lock- 
creeps  along  with  its  endless  load  like  a ed  upat  night  in  large  yards,  like  stables, 
monstrous serpent,anddisappeai*s  through  which  now  remain  useless.  The  modern 
a hole  in  the  wall  into  the  hopper  of  the  villages  are  composed  of  blocks  of  barn- 
crushers.  The  tarnbo  is  an  interesting  boo  cane  huts,  plastered  over  with  mud 
and  exceeding  profitable  element  of  the  and  roofed  with  cane,  also  plastered.  The 
estate.  Here,  as  in  thepw/pcriasof  theni-  canes  of  the  side  walls  are  not  cut  to 
trateo^inos,  everything  may  be  bought,  equal  lengths,  but  left  like  a fringe.  The 
from  a sewing-machine  and  a silk  dress  huts  inhabited  by  the  Chinese  are  distin- 
down  to  a box  of  matches  or  a shoe-  guished  by  vertical  inscriptions  in  black 
string;  also  bread,  meat,  wines,  spirits,  ink  on  bright  orange-red  paper,  and  many 
and  all  kinds  of  provisions. 

But  while  in  the  nitrate  ofici- 
nas  the  workmen  are  obliged 
by  the  administration  to  buy 
what  they  need  in  the  pulpe- 
ria,  the  workmen  at  Caudi- 
villa  are  at  liberty  to  spend 
their  money  as  they  please  and 
where  they  please.  The  tambo 
is  simply  a store  like  any  other, 
only  it  is  better  provided  with 
merchandise,  and  it  is  the  only 
establishment  of  the  kind  for 
many  miles  around.  The  In- 
dians come  down  from  the 
Sierra  to  buy  things  at  the 
Caudivilla  tambo,  and  the  ar- 
ticle which  they  chiefly  con- 
sume is  rum  of  30  degrees 
proof,  distilled  in  the  sugar  re- 
finery to  the  amount  of  be- 
tween 8000  and  10,000  gallons 
a month,  all  of  which  is  sold 
in  the  tambo  or  in  Lima, 
chiefly  to  Indians  and  natives 
of  mixed  race,  who  call  this 
spirit  “chacta.” 

An  establishment  of  this 
kind,  employing  in  all  about 
800  men,  has  to  be  self-suf- 
ficing; and  so,  besides  tlie  mill 
proper  and  its  appurtenances, 
there  is  a fitting  shop,  a wheel- 
wright’s shop,  and  a saddlery. 
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of  the  Chinamen  are  traders,  and  sell 
drink  and  various  articles  to  the  negroes 
and  Peruvians.  The  explanation  of  this 
competition  with  the  retail  store  of  the 
estate  is  that  the  tambo  does  not  give 
credit  and  John  Chinaman  does.  The 
Chinese  have  two  pagodas  on  the  Caudi- 
villa  estate,  one  of  them  very  nicely  fit- 
ted up  with  images,  lanterns,  carvings, 
kakemonos,  and  ritual  objects.  The  Chi- 
nese from  tlie  other  estates  in  the  Chillon 
Valley  go  to  the  Caudivilla  pagodas  on 
grand  days,  and  celebrate  with  gongs  and 
cries  the  feasts  of  their  creed.  All  this 
seems  strange  and  amusing,  and  looks 
well  enough  in  a picture;  but  in  reality 
it  is  a scene  of  squalor,  in  the  midst  of 
which  are  human  beings  living  in  condi- 
tions scarcely  worthy  of  brute  beasts.  In 
Peru  the  conflict  of  labor  and  capital  has 
not  yet  been  even  dreamed  of.  The  wages 
paid  on  this  estate  may  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating the  high  average  in  agricultural 
Peru.  The  mill  hands  earn  from  50  to 
70  cents  Peruvian  currency  a day,  and 
receive  gratis  a ration  of  rice.  The  fire- 
men, who  feed  the  furnaces  with  bagazo, 
or  refuse  cane  after  it  has  been  crushed, 
receive  60  to  90  cents,  with  a ration  of 
beans  and  rice,  and  once  a week  meat. 
The  field  hands,  who  work  in  the  pampa 
cultivating  or  cutting  the  cane — men  and 
women  alike  — receive  a ration  of 
pounds  of  rice  a day  and  wages  of  from 
60  cents  upward.  The  cane-cutters  work 
by  the  piece,  and  can  gain  a maximum  of 
81  20  Peruvian  currency  a day;  but  their 
weekly  maximum  never  exceeds  87.  All 
the  workmen  are  lodged  gratis,  in  those 
wonderful  cane  and  mudi  huts  already 
mentioned. 

The  sugar  plantations  are  distributed 
along  both  sides  of  a private  railway, 
about  five  miles  long,  which  connects  the 
mill  with  the  main  line  to  Lima.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  tlie  pale  yellow- 
green  vegetation  stretclies  over  the  plain, 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  a patch  of 
bamboo  cane,  and  eiuling  abruptly  where 
irrigation  ceases  and  the  arid  foot-hills 
rise  in  brown  masses,  with  dai‘k  blue 
shadows  lurking  in  the  hollows  of  their 
rugged  slopes.  In  this  rainless  valley 
everything  depends  upon  irrigation  ; 
where  there  is  no  water,  there  is  no  vege- 
tation: and  .so,  at  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
the  moment  the  land  begins  to  rise,  there 
is  not  a speck  of  green  to  be  seen.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  the  days  of  the  Incas,  whose 


ruined  towns  abound  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills  all  along  these  coast  valleys, 
the  higher  ground  was  cultivated  by 
means  of  terraces  and  irrigation,  the  wa- 
ter being  probably  brought  from  reser- 
voirs of  rain-water  higher  up.  This  prob- 
lem, however,  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily solved,  and  on  some  of  the  hill-sides 
where  the  Inca  terraces  remain,  it  seems 
impossible  to  have  conveyed  water  by 
means  of  canals  and  acequias.  On  the 
Caudivilla  estate  there  are  the  ruins  of  a 
considerable  Inca  town,  which  appears  to 
have  been  strongly  fortified.  Huge  mass- 
es of  adobe  walls  are  still  standing,  and 
any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  violate 
the  graves  may  dig  up  mummies,  pottery, 
slin^,  and  domestic  implements  and  or- 
naments to  his  heart’s  content. 

Besides  the  mill  and  the  sugar  planta- 
tions, the  Caudivilla  hacienda  has  sever- 
al accessory  establishments— one  devoted 
to  corn  and  pasture;  another  to  raising 
cattle,  including  ganado  bravOy  that  is  to 
say,  wild  fighting  bulls  for  the  Plaza 
Acho;  and  another  to  poultry  farming, 
including  the  rearing  of  fighting  cocks. 
The  wild  bulls  sell  for  $200  to  $300  Peru- 
vian currency,  according  to  their  bra- 
very. Cock-fighting  is  a very  popular 
sport  in  Lima,  and  Caudivilla  furnishes 
the  pit  with  some  of  its  greatest  cham- 
pions. When  I was  there  I was  asked  to 
inspect  nearly  fifty  birds  under  the  care 
of  Jos4  Maria  de  la  Columna,  better 
known  as  “Papito,”  a colored  man  who 
has  achieved  fame  in  Peru  by  riding  wild 
bulls  round  the  Plaza  Acho  amidst  the 
frantic  applause  of  the  admiring  multi- 
tude. “Papito”  is  never  seen  without 
a champion  under  his  arm.  The  Peru- 
vian system  of  cock-fighting  requires  the 
use  of  small  razors,  w hich  are  tied  on  to 
the  bird's  spurs  according  to  the  method 
employed  by  the  Madrid  toreros  in  their 
favorite  Sunday  morning  amusement. 

The  valley  of  the  Chillon  is  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  sugar,  most  of 
wliich  is  consumed  in  the  country.  The 
methods  of  culture,  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion, the  use  of  Chinese  and  negro  labor, 
and  all  tlie  general  features  above  no- 
ticed, will  be  found  on  the  other  hacien- 
das of  tlie  region,  but  nowhei'e  more  com- 
pletely than  at  Caudivilla,  where  they 
may  be  seen  any  morning  concentrated 
in  the  mill  yard  in  a striking  manner. 
The  whole  scene  is  full  of  contrasts  and 
strange  neighborlioods.  On  the  roof,  be- 
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the  bridge,  we  skirt  the  torrent  through  a 
fertile  valley  devoted  to  cereals,  sugar- 
cane, pasture,  and  castor-oil,  and  clos^ 
in  on  either  side  by  hills,  which  become 
more  and  more  imposing  until,  at  Cho- 
sica,  25  miles  from  Lima,  and  2832 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  we  are  well 
in  the  mountain  region.  This  lower  val- 
ley of  the  Rimac  offers  very  beautiful 
views,  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  irrigated 
ground  contrasting  with  the  barren  en- 
closing hills,  to  which  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine imparts  soft  and  velvety  tints  of 
brown,  red,  and  purple.  At  Chosica  our 
party  breakfasted  very  excellently  in  the 
station  hotel,  which  is  frequented  by  con- 
sumptive patients,  who  benefit  by  the  pu- 
rity and  lightness  of  the  air.  At  this 
point  we  notice  that  the  higher  peaks  of 
the  mountains  above  are  covered  with  a 
delicate  coat  of  pale  green  verdure,  while 
on  the  lower  slopes  the  cactus  alone 
gi*ows.  As  we  mount,  the  vegetation  be- 
comes more  abundant  and  the  variety  of 
green  more  curious  and  beautiful.  At 
Agua  de  Verrugas,  43^  miles  from  Lima, 
and  5840  feet  above  the  sea-level,  our  train 
comes  to  a halt:  there  is  a laguna  in  the 
line;  a sudden  flood  from  the  top  sum- 
mits has  rushed  down  the  Verrugas  ravine 
with  tremendous  force  and  carried  away 
the  central  pile  of  the  bridge,  a structure 
of  iron  some  300  feet  high.  This  Ver- 
rugas bridge,  174  metres  long,  was  the 
flnest  and  most  important  on  the  line; 
now  the  two  shore  ends  alone  remain, 
and  means  having  not  yet  been  forth- 
coming for  reconstruction,  a wire  cable 
has  been  thrown  across  the  ravine,  and 
passengers  and  goods  are  swung  over  the 
terrible  yawning  abyss  on  a square  board 
or  in  a cage-car.  The  members  of  our 
party  looked  forward  with  some  appre- 
hension to  this  aerial  voyage,  for  they  im- 
agined at  first  that  they  would  be  carried 
on  a square,  flat  board,  like  the  silver  in- 
gots and  other  goods  that  came  over  while 
we  were  waiting;  the  more  so  as  several 
people,  including  some  Chola  women  and 
children,  crossed  over  in  this  primitive 
and  perilous  fashion.  However,  we  were 
destined  to  a better  lot,  and  a sort  of 
horse-box  with  seats  was  hoisted  on  to 
the  cable,  and  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  chasm  before  we  had 
hardly  started,  the  journey  lasting  only 
thirty-seven  seconds.  We  then  continued 
our  upward  route  as  far  as  Matucana,  54^ 
miles  from  Lima,  and  7788  feet  above  the 
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sea-level,  and  there  we  staid  the  night, 
in  order  to  get  accustomed  to  the  rarefie<l 
air,  which  affects  many  people  in  a very 
painful  manner  at  the  higher  elevations, 
producing  horrible  pains  in  the  head, 
suffocation,  bleeding  at  the  ears— all  of 
which  symptoms  are  known  in  the  Peru- 
vian Andes  by  the  name  of  sorroche. 

From  Matucana  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney the  next  morning  through  magnifi- 
cent mountain  scenery  to  Chicla.  78  miles 
from  Lima,  and  12,220  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  last  rise  of  4432 
feet  was  accomplished  in  three  houi*s, 
the  locomotive  climbing  along  the  moun- 
tain-side over  a distance  of  about  24 
miles,  now  zigzagging  up  a precipice,  on 
whose  face  you  see  three  lines  of  rails 
and  three  tunnels,  one  above  the  other, 
now  skirting  the  torrent,  now  crossing  it 
on  a spider-web  iron  bridge.  Meanwhile 
the  masses  of  the  mountains  have  become 
grander  and  bolder,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  vegetation  is  more  luxuriant,  while 
on  the  very  topmost  peaks  a little  snow, 
or  rather  congealed  rain,  is  occasionally 
to  be  seen.  One  hill  is  covered  with 
aloes;  another,  cut  into  steps  by  the  old 
Inca  terraces,  is  diapered  with  the  various 
shades  of  green  of  many  kinds  of  ferns, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  brilliant  flow- 
ers; indeed,  the  whole  country  is  like  an 
immense  rocky  garden  that  seems  to  con- 
tain half  the  flowers  that  vre  have  ever 
seen,  morning-glory,  convolvulus,  lu- 
pines, nasturtium,  heliotrope,  filling  the 
air  with  its  perfume,  scented  geranium, 
pinks  and  carnations  in  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  coloi*s  and  markings,  nux- vomica, 
calceolarias  of  the  most  delicate  canary 
yellow,  buttercups,  gold  and  silver  ferns, 
and  many  kinds  of  creepera,  with  flowers 
of  the  most  beautiful  colors.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit— the  month  of  March — just 
towaixl  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  this 
floral  vegetation  was  iii  all  the  splendor 
of  a new  growth,  and  the  verdure  on  the 
mountain -tops  still  fi’esh  and  pure.  Nev- 
er have  I seen  grander  and  more  charm- 
ing mountain  scenery  tlian  this. 

Our  descent  from  Chicla  to  Lima  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  two  hand-cars 
coupled  togetlier,  and  each  provided  with 
a brake.  These  cars,  put  on  the  track  at 
Chicla,  run  by  gravitation  alone  all  the 
way  to  Lima,  the  only  interruption  l>eing 
the  gap  due  to  the  destruction  of  tlie  Ver- 
rugas viaduct.  Passengers  are  conveyed 
in  ordinary  trains,  but  as  there  are  only 
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two  trains  a week,  our  party  was  carried 
up  by  a special  engine,  and  the  return 
trip  was  made  on  the  hand-cars.  So 
we  sped  along,  admiring  the  scenery  and 
noting  the  rare  incidents  of  the  land- 
scape— a water-fall;  a bridge;  an  artifi- 
cial tunnel  cut  through  the  rock,  so  as 
to  divert  the  Rimac  torrent  from  its  old 
bed,  in  which  the  rails  are  now  laid;  a 
tunnel  high  up  above  our  heads,  through 
which  we  came  only  a few  minutes  ago;  a 
condor  soaring  across  the  valley ; a train 
of  pack  mules  and  donkeys  winding  along 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  a thousand 
feet  below  us,  under  the  charge  of  some 
Indians;  a Cholita  standing  to  watch  us 
shoot  past,  her  long  black  hair  bedecked 
with  large  passion-flowers;  the  green 
mountain-sides  terraced  to  an  incredible 
height  by  the  old  Incas;  here,  an  Inca 
acequia  running  sinuously  along  a steep 
slope  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  torrent; 
there,  a brown  mass  of  Inca  ruins.  And 
so  we  reach  the  lower  valley,  and  enter 
Lima  just  as  the  late  afternoon  sun  is 
gilding  the  stucco  towers,  and  casting 
long  purple  shadows  over  the  Cerro  de 
San  Cristobal. 

The  Oroya  road  is  a very  remarkable 
piece  of  engineering  work,  executed  per- 
haps not  wisely  but  too  well.  The  diffi- 
culties surmounted  are  enormous.  The 
constructor,  an  American,  Henry  Meiggs, 
used  to  say,  I was  told,  at  certain  ardu- 
ous points,  “The  line  has  to  go  there,  and 
if  we  can’t  find  a road  for  it,  we’ll  hang 
the  track  from  balloons.”  This  remark 
illustrates  the  boldness  and  almost  reck- 
lessness with  which  the  line  has  been 
built;  and  even  now,  fine  as  the  work  is, 
it  is  in  constant  danger  of  destruction  in 
many  parts.  Every  year  sections  of  the 
line,  bridges,  and  viaducts  are  swept 
away  by  floods  and  landslips  which  can- 
not be  foreseen.  A water  spout  bursts 
on  a mountain-peak,  an  immense  volume 
of  water,  mud,  and  bowlders  dashes  down, 
and  half  an  hour  later  all  is  calm  again  ; 
but  the  railway  ti*ack  has  disappeai’ed,  or 
one  of  the  bridges  will  be  found,  twisted 
into  a knot,  half  a mile  away  fi’om  its 
proper  place.  For  this  reason  the  line 
must  always  be  very  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult to  keep  in  repair.  The  working  of 
it  is  also  very  expensive  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  coal,  and  the  quantity 
wasted  by  the  continuous  firing  required 
to  force  the  train  up  the  steep  gradients. 
Experiments,  however,  are  now  being 


made  with  cheaper  fuel  in  the  form  of  pe- 
troleum residuum  from  the  Talara  wells. 
As  it  is,  the  locomotives  have  22-inch  cyl- 
inders, and  the  steam  pressure  all  the 
way  has  to  be  kept  at  140  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  maximum  train  is  five 
cars,  weighing  8 tons  each,  and  carrying 
10  tons  of  cargo;  and  in  order  to  drag 
this  weight  from  Lima  to  Chicla,  the  loco- 
motive burns  7 tons  of  first-class  English 
coal.  The  maximum  gradients  are  4 per 
cent.,  and  the  maximum  curves  120  me- 
tres radius.  This  radius  is  found  in  all 
the  tunnels,  of  which  there  are  40  between 
Lima  and  Chicla,  the  longest  measuring 
296  metres.  The  number  of  bridges  is  16, 
the  longest  being  the  Verrugas  viaduct, 
now  destroyed.  The  total  distance  from 
Callao  to  Chicla,  where  the  rails  end,  is 
86^  miles. 

The  Oroya  line,  on  which  the  Peruvian 
loan  of  1870  of  £6,620,000  sterling  was 
expended,  was  not  finished  for  want  of 
funds,  and  the  portion  of  it  that  was  com- 
pleted has  never  paid.  The  original  idea 
was  to  carry  the  line  to  La  Oroya,  in  the 
transandine  province  of  Junin,  and  the 
survey  and  much  of  the  earthwork  and 
tunnels  were  executed  before  the  money 
gave  out  in  1873.  The  summit  tunnel 
through  the  Paso  de  Galera,  between  1100 
and  1200  metres  long,  is  open,  and  from 
the  plains  it  appears  to  be  an  inter- 
esting piece  of  work,  being  on  a verti- 
cal curve,  with  3^^  per  cent,  gradients  on 
the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  and 
just  enough  for  drainage  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  where  the  line  runs  for  6^  kilome- 
tres with  gradients  of  from  2 to  4 per 
cent.,  and  then  for  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
tance to  La  Oroya,  43  kilometres,  over 
easy  gi*ound.  The  summit  tunnel  of  the 
Paso  de  Galera  is  the  68th  from  Lima;  it 
is  distant  fiom  Callao  by  the  rails  104 
miles,  and  stands  at  a height  of  4814  me- 
tres, or  15,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  thus  making  the  Oroya  the  highest 
of  all  the  piojected  transandine  railways. 

A little  moio  than  twenty  years  ago, 
Peru,  being  an  independent  republic,  and 
recently  victorious  in  a final  war  against 
Spain,  was  seized  with  the  then  prevalent 
railway  fever.  Having  obtained  money 
from  the  Old  World  by  three  loans,  issued 
in  1869, 1870,  and  1872,  she  proceeded  to 
build  railways,  but  in  so  ill-advised  a 
manner  that  out  of  the  ten  lines  com- 
menced or  completed  only  two  proved  to 
be  of  use,  but  scarcely  of  profit,  and  most 
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of  them  were  left  in  the  hands  of  their  re- 
spective contractors,  in  order  that  out  of 
the  returns  the  latter  might  repay  them- 
selves the  balance  due  for  their  construc- 
tion. This  Peru  was  herself  unable  to  do, 
all  the  capital  of  the  three  loans  having 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  1872.  In  1876, 
her  hnances  having  gone  from  bad  to 
worse,  Peru  was  unable  to  pay  the  inter- 
est of  her  debts,  and  accordingly  made 
default.  Then,  in  1879,  happened  the  dis- 
astrous war  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  against 
Chili,  which  ended  in  Peru  losing  the  rich 
provinces  of  Tarapaca  and  Antofagasta, 
whence  Chili  now  derives  the  better  half 
of  her  revenues.  Peru  also  lost  with  these 
provinces  the  greater  part  of  her  guano 
deposits.  These  events  resulted  in  nu- 
merous financial  claims  against  Peru  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  such  as  railway 
contractors,  of  mortgagees  like  the  Messrs. 
Dreyfus  and  Company,  and  of  the  Peruvian 
bondhol  ders,  the  latter  alone  ha  vi  n g a claim 
of  £32,953,000  sterling,  the  amount  of  the 
three  loans  of  1869,  70,  and  72,  plus  un- 
paid intei*est  since  1876,  which  at  the  end 
of  1889  brought  the  total  claims  of  the 
bondholders,  in  round  numbers,  to  £56,- 
000,000  sterling.  With  the  loss  of  the  two 
provinces  containing  the  nitrate  and  gua- 
no deposits,  Peru  lost  three-quarters  of 
her  revenues ; the  war  and  the  consequent 
paper  money  crisis  almost  annihilated  pri- 
vate capital ; the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try was  ruined  and  the  custom-house  re- 
ceipts reduced;  and  the  public  function- 
aries of  late  years  have  been  as  badly  off 
as  their  colleagues  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, who  only  get  paid  now  and  then. 

A contract  (known  as  the  Grace  con- 
tract) between  the  bondholders  and  the 
government  for  the  relief  of  Peru  was  rat- 
ified in  January,  1890,  and  the  work  ought 
to  have  begun  at  once  on  a scale  of  unpar- 
alleled extension.  The  contract  is  a long 
document,  and  contains  many  clauses  and 
saving  clauses,  but  in  substance  it  amounts 
to  this:  The  Republic  of  Peru  is  declared 
to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
loans  of  1869,  1870,  and  1872,  which  is  ex- 
plained to  mean  that  the  name  and  credit 
of  Peru  are  henceforward  rehabilitated  in 
the  financial  markets  of  the  world.  In 
return  for  this  absolute  and  irrevocable 
release  the  Peruvian  government  cedes 
to  the  bondholders  the  property  and  pro- 
ceeds of  all  the  railways  of  the  state  for 
a i>eriod  of  sixty-six  years,  dating  from 
January,  1890.  These  lines  are  from  Mol- 


lendo  to  Santa  Rosa  and  Puno,  Callao  to 
La  Oroya  (the  rails  only  as  far  as  Chicla), 
Pisco  to  Ica,  Lima  to  Ancon,  Chimbote 
to  Suchiman,  Pacasmayo  to  Guadalupe 
and  Yonan,  Salaveray  to  Trujillo  and  As- 
cope,  and  Payta  to  Piura— in  all  1222  kilo- 
metres. The  two  lines  first  mentioned  are 
alone  of  any  real  importance  and  value; 
all  the  lines  need  repairs,  and  several  of 
them  almost  complete  reconstruction.  Af- 
ter the  lapse  of  sixty-six  years  these  lines, 
with  prolongations,  repairs,  stations,  roll- 
ing stock,  etc.,  which  the  bondholders 
bind  themselves  to  make  and  maintain, 
return  to  the  Peruvian  state  free  from  all 
claims,  debts,  and  liabilities.  The  bond- 
holders are  bound,  under  penalty  of  fines 
or  loss  of  privilege,  to  build,  within  limits 
of  two,  three,  and  four  years,  lines  from 
Chicla  to  La  Oroya  and  from  Santa  Rosa 
to  Cuzco,  and  within  six  years  to  build 
160  kilometres  of  milway  in  any  or  either 
of  a number  of  directions  specified  in  the 
contract.  There  is  also  a clause  giving 
the  bondholders  all  the  guano  existing  in 
Peruvian  territory  up  to  the  amount  of 
3,000,000  English  tons,  and  a share  of 
the  guano  sold  by  Chili  in  accordance 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  An- 
con. This  guano  cession  seems,  however, 
to  be  rather  illusory,  and  not  wholly 
based  upon  fact.  The  Peruvian  govern- 
ment further  binds  itself  to  pay  to  the 
committee  of  bondholders  thirty  annui- 
ties of  £80,000  each,  by  mensualities  re- 
served out  of  the  customs  receipts  of  Cal- 
lao ; the  first  annuity  to  be  due  three  years 
after  the  ratification  of  the  contract.  This 
annuity  the  Peruvian  government  con- 
fesses to  be  unable  to  pay  with  its  present 
resources,  but  trusts  to  an  increase  of  com- 
merce concomitant  with  the  execution  of 
the  contract.  The  bondholders  have  fur- 
ther obtained  from  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment a concession  to  build  a line  from 
Puno  to  Desaguadero,  and  from  the  Bo- 
livian government  a concession  for  a 
line  from  Desaguadero  to  La  Paz,  with  a 
branch  to  Oruro;  from  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment a concession  for  building  a line 
from  La  Oroya  to  one  of  the  navigable 
rivers  of  the  interior  of  Peru — the  Ucay- 
ali, for  instance — with  a grant  of  6000 
hectares,  or  about  15,000  acres,  of  unap- 
propriated land  for  each  kilometre  of  fin- 
ished railway;  and  finally  fi*om  the  Peru- 
vian government  a grant  of  2,000,000  hec- 
tares, or  about  5,000,000  acres,  of  unap- 
propriated lands  at  the  free  disposal  of 
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the  state,  “provided  the  concessionnaires 
shall  undertake  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
said  lauds,  devoting  them  to  agricultural 
development  or  other  industrial  enter- 
prises, to  commence  the  colonization  with- 
in the  three  years,  and  to  have  them 
settled  upon  within  the  maximum  period 
of  nine  years.  The  immigrants  brought 
to  Peru  by  virtue  of  this  concession  shall 
be  of  European  races,  and  shall  pay  no 
tax  whatever ....  in  all  other  respects 
they  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
republic.” 

All  these  concessions  and  privileges 
are,  by  virtue  of  the  contract  vested  in  the 
bondholders,  formed  into  a joint-stock 
company  called  the  Peruvian  Railways 
and  Development  Corporation  (Limited), 
and  registered  in  London,  “it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  this  contract  can  only  he  transferred  to 
English  companies  organized  and  estab- 
lished in  London.^^ 

Such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  this 
unprecedented  and  specious  arrangement, 
the  execution  of  which,  it  is  announced, 
will  not  only  recoup  the  bondholders  in 
time  for  their  past  sacrifices,  but  also  con- 
fer the  greatest  benefi  ts  on  Peru  itself.  This 
is  doubtless  true,  provided  the  contract 
can  be  carried  out.  But  the  more  we  ex- 
amine its  clauses  and  the  special  condi- 
tions of  Peru,  the  more  remote  and  im- 
probable its  realization  seems.  The  first 
requirement  for  its  fulfilment  is  money 
— immense  sums  of  money.  Will  they 
be  forthcoming?  Evidently  Peru  is  a 
country  abounding  in  natural  riches,  and 
the  utilization  of  these  riches  would  be  a 
legitimate  and  tempting  field  for  foreign 
capital  if  there  were  guarantees  of  good 
administration,  and  if  the  difficulties  of 
working  were  not  so  great  and  numerous. 
The  obstacles  to  the  development  of  Peru 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  Peruvians;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  remoteness  of  its 
riches  from  the  paths  of  commei*ce.  In 
all  tliese  South-American  republics  the 
old  creole  population,  whether  Peruvian, 
Chilian,  Argentine,  or  Brazilian,  is  use- 
less for  progress;  it  furnishes  the  class  of 
aristocrats,  politicians,  officials,  and  gov- 
ernment employes  who  are  non-produc- 
tive and  obstructive,  and  in  most  cases 
nothing  better  tlnin  national  parasites;  it 
furnishes  the  thieving  dictators  and  Pre- 
sidential embezzlers,  who  fill  each  capital 
and  every  public  office  with  a horde  of 
intriguers  in  and  out  of  uniform.  In  the 
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Argentine,  owing  to  prodigious  and  in- 
cessant immigration,  the  creole  element 
is  rapidly  getting  crowded  out,  and  the 
country  is  being  carried  on  to  greatness 
and  prosperity  by  the  new  blood  that  is 
flowing  into  it  week  by  week,  and  which, 
thanks  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
to  the  extension  of  cheaply  constructed 
railways,  has  been  able  to  spread  gradu- 
ally and  naturally  from  the  sea-coast  and 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Cor- 
dillera and  the  confines  of  Patagonia. 

In  Peru  all  the  conditions  are  different, 
as  a glance  at  the  map  will  show.  Rough- 
ly speaking,  the  country  may  be  divided 
into  three  regions,  namely,  the  coast  val- 
leys, the  mountain  region,  and  the  trans- 
andine  or  Amazonian  provinces.  The 
coast  valleys  produce  sugar,  cotton,  rice, 
maize,  and  other  cereals,  and  all  the  fruits 
that  man  can  desire;  but,  there  being  no 
rain,  all  culture  depends  upon  irrigation, 
and  the  irrigation  in  turn  depends  on  the 
water  supply  of  a number  of  short  rivers 
of  small  volume.  All  the  land  in  the 
coast  valleys  is  occupied  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  water  supply,  and  cultivated 
in  a ix)ugh  but  more  or  less  effective 
way,  mainly  by  Chinese  and  colored  la- 
borers, who  live,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a 
very  rudimentary  manner,  and  earn  40 
to  50  Peruvian  cents  a day.  In  this  re- 
gion there  is  no  room  for  immigration. 
Higher  up  in  the  mountains  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  available  land,  not, 
however,  of  a nature  adapted  to  modern 
agricultural  methods,  and  much  of  it  re- 
quiring the  terrace  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems which  were  employed  by  the  Incas. 
This  land,  too,  in  spite  of  expensive 
mountain  railways,  would  always  remain 
at  a disadvantage  for  want  of  easy  commu- 
nications with  a market.  There  remain 
then  the  Amazonian  provinces,  about 
which  recent  travellei’s  have  written  so 
enthusiastically  and  so  instructively.  At 
pi'esent  this  vast  territory,  watei^ed  by 
the  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  the 
Marafion,  Huallaga,  Ucayali,  Urubamba, 
Inambari,  etc.,  is  most  inaccessible.  The 
Peruvian  officials,  who  are  sent  there  to 
exerci.se  a nominal  rule,  and  often  to  find 
Brazilian  officials  in  practical  command, 
reach  their  seat  of  government  most  easily 
by  steamer  to  Panama,  across  the  isth- 
mus, round  to  Pard,  then  up  the  Amazon 
by  steamer,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey 
as  best  they  can.  The  cocoa,  caoutchouc, 
cinchona,  and  other  products  of  these 
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rich  tropical  regions 
inhabited  by  Indi- 
ans are  carried  on 
rafts  down  the  trib- 
utary streams  until 
an  Amazonian  fac- 
tory and  steamer 
are  reached.  It  is 
simply  a wild  coun- 
try where  the  vege- 
tation is  so  luxuri- 
ous that  if  you  cut 
a path  through  the 
virgin  forests  that 
cover  the  ground,  it 
will  be  grown  over 
and  disappear  en- 
tirely in  a fortn  ight. 

Nature  is  here  so 
full  of  exuberant 
strength  that  she 
becomes  the  enemy 
instead  of  the  friend 
of  man,  and  the 
only  hope  of  clear- 
ing the  land  for  ag- 
riculture would  be 
by  organized  armies 
of  thousands  of  col- 
onists working  si- 
multaneously and 
collectively.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most 
impartial  and  prac- 
tical witnesses,  the 
task  of  reducing 
this  tropical  nature 
to  subjection  would 
inevitably  fail  un- 
less organized  on  a 
vast  scale,  and  by 
powerful  companies 
having  thousands  of  hands  at  their  com- 
mand. In  any  case,  the  fii*st  thing  to  do 
is  to  render  these  provinces  accessible,  so 
that  colonists  may  reach  them,  and  so  that 
their  products  may  be  brought  to  a seaport. 

Is  this  seaport  to  be  on  the  Pacific  or 
the  Atlantic  coast?  To  carry  the  mer- 
chandise to  the  Pacific  by  means  of  a 
transaiidine  railway,  with  necessarily 
high  freights,  would  seem  to  be  too  ex- 
pensive. To  carry  it  by  water  to  the  sea 
by  the  Amazon  would  mean  entering  into 
competition  with  Brazil  and  the  flourish- 
ing republics  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  All 
these  considerations  render  the  Amazoni- 
an provinces  a relatively  uninviting  field 
for  immigrants  so  long  as  there  is  good 


and  productive  land  and  security  for  life 
and  property  in  more  accessible  spots 
and  in  less  enervating  climates.  As  the 
2,000,000  hectares  of  land  granted  to  the 
Peruvian  Railways  and  Development 
Corporation  must  necessarily  be  selected 
mainly  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  An- 
des, and  as  the  contract  requires  the  col- 
onization to  be  commenced  within  three 
years,  and  the  lands  settled  within  the 
maximum  period  of  nine  years,  whereas 
limits  of  time  ten  times  as  long  would 
scarcely  be  sufficient,  we  may  justly  re- 
gard this  clause  of  the  contract  as  of  no 
practical  importance.  Peru’s  dream  of 
colonization  will  not  be  realized  in  so 
near  a future  as  the  contract  specifies. 
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The  special  clause  of  the  contract  trans- 
ferring all  subcontracts  to  English  com- 
panies organized  and  established  in  Lon- 
don is  of  a nature  to  discourage  all  other 
nationalities  except  the  English,  and  even 
to  create  material  difficulties  in  the  case 
of  applications  on  the  part  of  companies 
or  individuals  independent  of  the  Peru- 
vian Railways  and  Development  Corpora- 
tion. In  other  words,  while  the  contract 
is  being  carried  out,  or  falling  through, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a period  of  sus- 
pense and  hesitation.  The  immense  mo- 
nopoly in  question  practically  reserves 
the  Peruvian  territory  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  years  to  English  companies,  form- 
ed or  to  be  formed,  but  of  whose  eventual 
activity,  given  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  there  is  no  guarantee.  To  make 
this  contract  absolutely  practical,  the  Pe- 
ruvian bondholders  should  have  under- 
taken to  administrate  Peru,  and  relieve  it 
of  the  burden  of  the  farcical  government 
which  it  enjoys  under  the^  name  of  a re- 
public. Peru  is  not  a new  country,  but 
an  old  and  decrepit  one,  presenting  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  modern  Spain. 
Its  history  is  more  or  less  a repetition  of 
that  of  Spain,  and  its  regeneration  pre- 
senting similar  difficulties.  In  Peru  we 
find  remnants  of  the  past  civilization  of 
the  Incas,  whose  irrigation  works,  now 
fallen  to  ruins,  suggest  comparison  with 
the  works  of  the  Moors,  which  made  fer- 
tile vast  territories  in  Spain  that  are  now 
as  barren  as  the  brown  quebradas  of  tlie 
valley  of  the  Rimac.  In  Peru,  too,  there 
is  a degenerate  plebs,  indolent  as  the  An- 
dalusian peasantry,  a clergy  opposed  to 
progress,  intriguers  and  demagogues  that 
find  their  parallel  in  Don  Carlos  and  his 
partisans.  The  Peruvian  nation,  espe- 
cially since  the  victory  of  the  Chilians, 
has  not  the  energy  and  hopeful  confidence 
of  youth;  it  is  sluggish  and  inclined  to 
linger  in  the  old  ruts,  looking  only  to 
present  and  personal  interests,  and  not  to 
the  future  collective  welfare  of  the  nation. 
One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  Peru,  and 
the  phenomenon  which  chiefly  contrib- 
utes to  make  it  the  most  backward  and 
decadent  country  of  the  civilized  world, 
is  its  government.  The  politics  of  Peru 
is  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  for  the  questions  at 
issue  are  almost  always  of  persons  rather 
than  of  principles.  The  Presidents  hav^e 
too  much  power,  and  they  openly  take 
advantage  of  their  position  to  enrich 
themselves.  Their  political  friends  do 


likewise,  and  from  the  ministers  down  to 
the  most  modest  custom-house  employes, 
all  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  while 
it  is  their  turn  to  be  in  office.  The  pro- 
vincial governors  have  but  one  obligation, 
namely,  to  work  with  the  central  gov- 
ernment in  all  political  matters;  provid- 
ed that  condition  be  fulfilled,  they  are 
free  to  administer  their  provinces  as 
they  please,  rob,  tyrannize,  and  grow  as 
rich  as  they  can. 

Take  the  army,  again;  the  rank  and 
file  are  Indians,  Cholos,  and  even  negroes, 
who  are  mostly  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  therefore  never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deserting,  especially  in  the 
country  stations.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
having,  almost  literally,  more  officers 
than  men,  in  order  that  the  former  may 
be  strong  enough  to  control  the  latter  by 
numbers  as  well  as  by  discipline.  In  the 
villages  and  haciendas,,  where  the  mili- 
tary do  the  duty  of  rural  police,  you  will 
generally  find  that  the  officers  have  a ma- 
jority of  one  over  the  men  they  command. 
These  Indian  and  Cholo  soldiers,  whom 
you  see  standing  at  the  street  corners  in 
Lima,  doing  police  duty  and  blowing 
their  melancholy  watchman’s  whistles, 
make  a lamentable  army  indeed,  as  was 
proved  in  the  late  war.  The  poor  igno- 
rant and  imbjruted  creatures  took  no  in- 
terest in  the  cause;  indeed,  the  general 
impression  amongst  them  was  that  Chili 
was  a revolutionary  leader,  and  they 
spoke  of  the  national  enemy  as  “ General 
Chili.”  Their  souls  having  no  joy  in  the 
enforced  career  of  arms,  the  fellows  fought 
well  enough  when  there  was  no  means  of 
escaping  from  the  foe,  but  if  there  was  the 
slightest  opening  they  preferred  to  run 
away.  The  Chilians,  knowing  this,  con- 
stantly manoeuvred  so  as  to  give  the  Pe- 
ruvian army  a chance  to  flee,  and  thus 
economized  their  own  men  and  their  pow- 
der too. 

In  the  actual  condition  of  Peru  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  statis- 
tics or  information  about  anything.  Since 
the  war  no  census  has  been  taken ; out- 
side of  Lima  taxes  are  collected  with  diffi- 
culty, and  so  even  approximate  estimates 
are  impossible.  However,  two  and  a half 
millions  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
present  population  of  this  vast  territory, 
which  has  1200  miles  of  coast  line,  and  a 
superficies  of  more  than  a million  square 
kilometres.  This  population  consists  of 
the  creole  governing,  proprietary,  and  of- 
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ficial  classes,  ordinary  Peruvians,  Indians, 
cross-breeds,  Chinese  coolies,  and  ne^oes. 
There  are  the  rich  and  the  poor,  both  ap- 
parently satisfied  with  the  existing  deca- 
dent state  of  the  country,  or,  at  any  rate, 
making  no  effort  to  improve  it.  Truly 
the  field  is  not  a tempting  one  for  colo- 
nists. As  for  commerce,  there  is  just  as 
little  inducement  as  there  is  for  coloniza- 
tion. During  the  last  ten  years  many 
foreign  mercliants  have  left  the  country, 
and  in  reply  to  inquiries  from  would-be 
commercial  immigrants,  most  of  the  em- 
bassies, I find,  frankly  recommend  people 
not  to  go  out  either  to  Lima  or  to  other 
towns.  And  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
Peru  is  marvellously  rich  in  mineral  de- 
posits. Gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  iron,  cinnabar,  quicksilver,  and 
coal  all  exist  in  abundance.  Very  rich 
petroleum  wells  are  now  being  worked  in 
Talara.  All  these  riches  must  one  day 
be  utilized,  and  could  be  utilized  at  present 
if  capital  could  be  brought  into  the  coun- 


try and  energetic  men  to  direct  the  enter- 
prise, and  if  at  the  same  time  a decent  and 
settled  political  administration  could  be 
obtained,  which  latter  condition  seems 
very  doubtful.  The  field  for  mining  in- 
dustry in  Peru  is  immense,  and  not  so  en- 
cumbered with  prior  claims  and  occu- 
pants as  it  is  in  Chili,  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  transport  are  enormous.  Never- 
theless there  are  both  English  and  Amer- 
ican engineers  and  capitalists  who  are 
gradually  working  up  fine  businesses  in 
the  mountains,  introducing  improved  ma- 
chinery, and  conquering  obstacles  of  all 
kinds  with  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  perti- 
nacity. On  the  other  hand,  considering 
all  the  circumstances  already  briefly  set 
forth,  and  awaiting  the  grand  and  ardent- 
ly desired  opening  up  of  the  country,  there 
are  perhaps  more  facilities  and  surer  re- 
sults in  the  immediate  future  to  be  ob- 
tained in  Bolivia,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Andes,  in  the  Argentine  provinces  of 
Rioja  and  San  Juan. 


THE  AWAKENING. 

BY  NANNIE  MAYO  PITZHUGH. 

Above  her  cradled  child  she  bends,  the  while 

Her  new-stirred  heart  with  joy  goes  forth  to  meet 
The  waking  moment  when  her  eyes  shall  greet 
The  glad  and  sudden  welcome  of  his  smile; 

Yet  stills  her  breathing  lest  he  feel  and  move, 

Knowing,  though  waked  to  love,  he  wakes  to  pain, 

So  I to  thee,  whose  soul  till  now  hath  lain 
Content,  and  dreaming  not  if  there  be  love, 

Am  mute,  and  hush  the  pulsing  of  the  deep 
And  changeless  current  from  my  soul  to  thee; 

And  would  not  that  thine  eyes  unfold  and  see 
Wliat  tender  longing  waits  upon  thy  sleep, 

Though  from  thy  waking  measureless  my  gain. 

Who  wakes  to  love,  he  needs  must  wake  to  pain. 

This  is  the  world  through  wdiich,  but  now,  serene 
I moved,  a soul  apart,  nor  cared  to  know— 

So  all  unmindful  I of  joy  and  woe — 

Life's  dearest  gift  within  my  touch,  unseen. 

Oh  strange  new  world!  in  which  no  soul  may  say 
‘*I  go  my  way  alone'';  behold,  there  stand 
Twin  spirits.  Pain  and  Love,  with  hand  in  hand, 

Beside  each  traveller,  girded  for  the  way. 

Dear  heart,  whose  waiting  met  my  gladdening  eyes. 

Shall  I not  welcome  Pain  for  Love's  dear  sake  f 
Like  as  a child  to  suffering  grown  awake, 

Who  would  not  in  tlie  joy  of  love's  surprise 
Return  to  sleep,  so  I to  cry  am  fain, 

“Since  thence  comes  need  of  Love,  thank  God  for  Pain!' 
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HOW  I BECAME  A JOURNALIST. 


BY  MR.  DE  BLOWITZ. 


More  than  one  account  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  circumstances  under 
which  I adopted  a journalistic  career.  As 
none  of  them  resembles  the  truth,  or  was 
obtained  from  me,  I do  not  think  I shall 
be  blamed  if  I,  in  turn,  give  my  version 
of  the  story.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  interest  to  be  told  enti- 
tles me  to  come  forward  and  state  the  facts 
without  being  accused  of  presumption. 
Instead  of  the  fantastic  tales  which  have 
been  published,  there  will  be  told  in  the 
following  pages,  I venture  to  say,  a sim- 
ple narrative,  every  line  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  une  source  absolument  au- 
torisee.  No  doubt  it  is  always  easier 
for  an  author  to  amuse  the  reader  by 
writing  as  fancy  or  caprice  may  dictate. 
At  the  risk  of  being  dry  and  bald,  how- 
ever, I will  confine  myself  to  telling  ac- 
curately what  happened,  my  greatest  am- 
bition being  to  leave  no  one  the  chance 
of  misrepresenting  as  his  whim,  fancy, 
or  passion  may  dictate  facts  in  which  I am 
so  deeply  interested. 

In  1869  the  second  French  Empire  was 
still  in  power,  but  it  showed  signs  of  yield- 
ing to  the  numerous  and  combined  as- 
saults of  the  libeml  opposition.  When  a 
throne  has  been  seized  by  a bold  stroke, 
when  it  has  been  retained  by  repression, 
when  the  hold  over  the  country  rests  on 
the  docile  vote  of  the  unthinking  masses, 
there  can  be  no  abandonment  of  the  ab- 
solute prerogatives  the  ruler  has  bestow- 
ed on  himself.  The  slightest  concession 
becomes  a weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
assailant,  and  the  autocratic  fortress  only 
remains  impregnable  so  long  as  no  breach 
can  be  made.  In  1869,  however,  the  tor- 
rent of  the  opposition  had  been  dashing 
for  seventeen  years  against  the  foun- 
dations of  the  second  empire,  and  the 
attentive  eye  could  already  discover 
wide  breaches  made  in  the  fortification 
which  surrounded  the  throne  of  Napoleon 
III.  At  Paris,  however,  the  central  power 
remained  under  great  illusions,  and  play- 
ed with  the  fire  of  liberal  reform.  In  the 
provinces,  on  the  contrary,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  government  felt  that  their 
power  was  diminishing.  They  came  into 


collision  with  audacious  opponents,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  they 
met  with  they  became  more  overbearing, 
more  tyrannical,  and,  for  that  very  trea- 
son, more  unpopular.  From  this  vicious 
circle  was  no  retreat  or  escape  but  by  rev- 
olution or  reaction. 

For  many  years  I had  been  living  at 
Marseilles.  I had  married  a native  of  the 
great  southern  French  city.  Her  father 
had  been  tr^orier payeur  de  la  marine; 
her  uncle,  on  the  father’s  side,  a brigadier- 
general.  Her  mother  was  a descendant 
of  a noble  family  in  the  Var;  and  her 
maternal  uncle  could  show,  by  a some- 
what elaborate  genealogy,  that  his  ances- 
tors were  connected  with  the  Bourbons. 

I was  not  at  that  time  naturalized,  and  I 
considered  it  almost  a duty  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  domestic  politics  of  France. 
Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  rela- 
tions into  which  I was  brought  by  my 
marriage,  I was  supposed  by  everybody 
to  belong  to  the  legitimist  party,  at  the 
time  militant  around  me.  The  elections 
of  1869  were  at  hand.  It  was  apparent 
the  contest  would  be  violent  in  the  ex- 
treme. All  sides  were  preparing  for  the 
fight.  The  opposition  formed  a league 
called  “ the  Liberal  Union,”  within  which 
there  was  room  made  for  the  three  par- 
ties— the  legitimists,  the  Orleanists,  and 
the  democrats.  The  government  did 
what  it  could  to  strengthen  its  position.  It 
re-enforced  itsprefets;  it  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honor  its  chief  political  sup- 
porters, or  dismissed  auxiliaries  of  whom 
it  was  not  sure.  In  the  great  centres  it 
established  newspapei*s  to  all  appearance 
violently  democratic,  but  the  real  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  parties  forming  the  Liberal 
Union. 

During  the  day  the  editors  or  their 
staffs  wrote  articles  denouncing  the  em- 
pire and  the  royalist  party.  At  night 
these  same  journalists  repaired  to  the 
prefectures  to  receive  their  instructions. 
This  was  the  state  of  affaii’s  more  espe- 
cially at  Marseilles.  There  the  candida- 
ture of  M.  de  Lesseps,  in  opposition  to  M. 
Thiers  and  M.  Gambetta,  was  very  popu- 
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lar.  Gambetta  and  his  pretensions  were 
made  the  subject  of  endless  jokes  and 
laughter  on  the  part  of  the  pseudo  demo- 
cratic  official  press.  M.  de  Lesseps’s  can- 
didature was  represented  as  quite  inde- 
pendent. This  was  his  only  chance  of 
success,  for  if  there  had  been  a suspicion 
that  it  was  official,  his  position  would 
have  been  irremediably  compromised. 
Strange  to  say,  I was  the  man  who  al- 
most unwittingly  dealt  the  fatal  blow  to 
his  chances.  Even  at  this  time  the  un- 
controllable desire  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
sensational  reports  haunted  me.  While  it 
was  strongly  suspected  at  Marseilles  that 
M.  de  Lesseps  was  an  official  candidate, 
and  while  the  government  was  making 
every  effort  to  prove  the  contrary,  one  of 
my  friends  had  gone  to  Egypt.  I kept  up 
a correspondence  with  him.  In  writing 
me  he  recounted,  with  much  detail,  inci- 
dents which  threw  a strong  light  on  the 
whole  subject.  An  orderly  officer  of  the 
Emperor  had  arrived  in  Egypt.  A spe- 
cial train  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
Ismail  Pasha.  This  officer  had  lost  no 
time  in  posting  on  to  M.  de  Lesseps.  At 
the  urgent  request  and  in  compliance 
with  an  almost  formal  order  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  constructor  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
who,  as  such,  had  already  become  popu- 
lar, consented  to  become  a candidate  for 
Marseilles.  Without  considering  the  con- 
sequences, I lost  no  time  in  communica- 
ting this  information  to  one  of  my  friends 
— the  editor  of  a legitimist  newspaper. 
The  news  bui’st  like  a tempest  on  the  pub- 
lic of  Marseilles,  and  swept  away  in  its 
irresistible  whirl  the  candidature  of  M. 
de  Lesseps.  The  very  next  day  the  so- 
cialist newspaper,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
made  an  incredibly  violent  attack  on  me. 
I was  terrified  at  what  I had  done.  I 
was  somewhat  in  the  position  of  an  el- 
ephant from  whose  back  a cannon  has 
been  discharged,  and  which  first  feels  the 
shock  without  knowing  whence  it  comes. 
I was  a foreigner  without  protection,  at 
the  mercy  of  a government  still  feared. 
My  friends  begged  me  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  abominable  calumnies  directed 
against  me  by  the  sham-democratic  news- 
paper, which  for  years  since  that  time 
has  been  the  source  whence  the  abuse 
poured  upon  me  has  been  drawn.  I was 
innocent  enough  to  raise  an  action  in 
the  law  courts,  in  which  I was  successful. 
When  the  case  came  to  an  end,  however, 
the  newspaper  had  ceased  to  appear,  and 
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the  editor,  as  the  reward  of  his  election- 
eering services,  had  obtained  the  post  of 
mibprefet  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
the  Basses- Alpes.  In  the  election  M.  de 
Lesseps  had  the  support  of  a wretched  mi- 
nority ; and  it  was  M.  Gambetta  who  was, 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  returned  by 
a majority  of  two  to  one.  He  entered 
the  Corps  L^gislatif  triumphantly.  The 
journal  and  its  editor  disappeared,  but 
the  defeated  prifet  survived,  and  it  was 
on  me  that  he  sought  to  avenge  his  de- 
feat. In  a long  report,  which  I have 
since  had  it  in  my  power  to  peruse,  he 
applied  for  my  expulsion  from  France. 

Not  more  than  an  hour  after  it  was  writ- 
ten he  saw  my  wife  in  the  street,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  hold  out  to  her  the  very 
hand  which  had  just  signed  that  miser- 
able denunciation.  The  same  evening  I 
was  informed  of  the  facts,  and  hurried 
off  to  Paris  to  ward  off  its  consequences. 

M.  Thiers  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
the  demand  for  my  expulsion  was  put 
aside.  My  friends  advised,  nay, besought 
me  to  leave  Marseilles,  and  toward  the  end 
of  1869  I took  their  advice,  and  retired 
to  a small  property  in  the  Drome,  near 
Valence.  Such  was  my  first  experience 
of  journalism,  and  it  might  well  have  led 
me  to  abandon  the  career.  But  another 
destiny  was  in  store  for  me. 

I lived  for  some  months  in  my  re- 
treat, reading  books,  but  chiefly  the  news- 
papers of  France,  Germany,  and  north- 
ern Europe,  to  pass  away  the  time.  I 
had  no  other  resource.  When  the  Ho- 
henzollern  question  came  up,  I wrote  reg- 
ularly to  M.  Thiers,  who  continued  to 
show  me  great  good-will,  giving  him  the 
news  which  reached  me.  I knew  that 
since  the  hurried  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866  the 
Germans  expected  a conflict  with  France, 
and  w^ere  preparing  for  it.  I knew  that 
the  southern  states  of  Germany  were  un- 
der the  watchful  and  suspicious  surveil- 
lance of  Prussia,  and  I also  knew  that  if 
thei*e  should  be  a war  the  result  would 
cruelly  disappoint  the  hopes  of  France. 

I never  ceased  writing  to  this  effect,  and 
bringing  facts  confirming  my  opinions  to 
the.  knowledge  of  M.  Thiers,  whose  own 
experience  had  led  him  to  similar  conclu- 
sions. When  the  war  did  break  out  I con- 
templated with  terror  from  my  retreat  the 
complete  and  fatal  ignorance  prevalent  in 
France,  and  the  false  feeling  of  security 
which  was  to  be  so  promptly  and  terribly 
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dispelled.  One  piece  of  disastrous  news 
rapidly  followed  another — Reiclisliofen  ; 
Spiekerii ; the  abandonment  of  tlje  first 
lines  of  defence;  the  retreat;  the  aduiitted 
want  of  food,  arms,  and  su})plies;  the  tel- 
e«:i*anis  of  MacMahon,  “I  am  defeat?ed, 
send  me  supplies’';  and  lastly,  the  as- 
tounding despatch  from  Napoleon  III.: 
‘‘We  have  been  surprised  in  the  very  act 
of  forming.  The  enemy  had  also  niitmil- 
leuses,"  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  future  tow> 
ard  which  France  was  di'ifting.  They 
showed  the  recklessness  of  some,  the  pre- 
sumption of  others,  the  criminality  of  all. 
They  were  everywhere  received  with  an- 
guish. The  provinces  were  both  exas- 
perated and  struck  with  terror.  The  pre- 
fets  hid  themselves.  Their  orders  were 
set  at  defiance.  Their  safety  was  doubt- 
ful, Around  those  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  opposition,  the  recruits  of  the  future 
began  to  gather.  I ventuied  to  leave  my 
retreat;  but  as  I predicted  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  I was  again  denounced.  A new 
inquiry  was  opened,  in  order  to  remove 
one  who  dared  to  make  such  predictions 
from  the  soil  of  France.  The  proceed- 
ings had  just  been  commenced  when  the 
disaster  of  Sedan  was  followed  by  the  fall 
of  the  empire. 

M.  Peigne-Cremieux,  the  son-in-law  of 
M.  Adolphe  Cremieux,  was  appointed  Pre- 
fet  of  the  Drome.  On  his  arrival  at  Va- 
lence, I applied  for  juy  complete  natural- 
ization. Some  weeks  later  I became  a 
French  citizen,  and  received  a letter  from 
M.  Adolphe  Cremieux,  then  Minister  of 
Justice,  who  said:  “ Your  application  for 
naturalization  in  the  midst  of  our  great 
di.sasters  is  for  me  the  signal  of  a new  life 
for  us.  A country  which  in  the  midst  of 
such  catasti*ophes  recruits  citizens  like 
you  is  not  to  be  despaired  of.”  As  al- 
ways happens,  having  been  persecuted  by 
the  empire,  I was  ranked  in  the  now  dom- 
inant party,  and  those  who  had  stood 
aloof  from  me  showed  a great  desire  to  be 
on  better  terms.  However,  my  friends  dis- 
suaded me  from  returning  to  Marseilles. 

The  liistory  of  Marseilles  after  the  fall  of 
the  second  empire,  from  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  to  the  4th  of  April,  1871 — tliat  is 
to  say,  for  seven  months — if  chronicled 
from  day  to  day  faithfully  and  with  its 
striking  details,  would  certainly  form  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  and  })icturesque 
chapters  in  a systematic  account  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
As  yet  it  lias  not  been  told,  and  I can 


only  refer  in  this  place  to  its  incidents  as 
affecting  myself,  and  as  having  deter- 
mined conclusively  the  course  of  my  life. 
After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  city  fell 
into  a state  of  grotesque  and  lamentable 
anarchy.  Numerous  bodies  were  hastily 
formed  under  the  pretext  of  drawing  the 
Germans  from  the  south  of  F ranee.  Tliey 
were  kept  together  to  piotect  the  country 
from  an  improbable  and  chimerical  inva- 
sion. One  of  the  leaders  had  proclaimed 
himself  commissary  of  the  government. 
He  had  brought  together  into  a noisy  and 
discontented  but  purely  home-abiding  Na- 
tional Guard  all  the  “foaming  di*egs”  of 
Aristophanes.  From  that  element  of 
roughs,  rowdies,  loafers,  and  thieves  he 
drew  the  pretorian  group  who  surround- 
ed him,  and  by  means  of  whom  he  ter- 
rorized the  city.  It  had  not  as  yet  been 
pillaged,  because  many  of  these  freeboot- 
ers were  afraid  of  being  anticipated  by 
some  of  their  fellow-plunderei’S.  In  fact, 
they  watched  each  other  with  a vigilance 
which  far  surpassed  anything  that  could 
have  been  done  by  a regular  police. 
There  was,  of  coui'^e,  an  appearance  of 
something  being  done.  One  great  object 
was  to  create  military  entrepdts  where 
the  bans  citoyens,  the  true,  good  citizens, 
those  who  inspired  terror  in  the  others, 
could  send  boots  or  slioes  pasted  together 
by  machinery;  coats  with  seams  basted 
with  electric  speed  ; gunpowder  flasks  as 
solid  as  sardine  boxes;  cartridges  which 
sometimes  went  off,  but  never  propelled 
a bullet,  harmless  to  all  but  those  wlio 
used  them— supplies,  in  short,  p»*epared 
with  a rapidity  only  surpassed  by  the 
speed  with  which  they  became  useless. 
The  central  power  was  kept  in  complete 
ignorance  of  all  these  doings.  The  Civic 
Guard — for  this  was  the  name  bestowed 
on  an  undisciplined  rabble — had  taken 
po.s.sessiou  of  all  the  ad  mi  ni. strati  ve  cen- 
tres of  the  town — the  telegraph  and  the 
post-oflice,  the  mairie,  the  prefecture,  and 
the  railway  station.  The  utmost  care 
was  u.sed  to  isolate  Marseilles,  to  cut  it 
oft*  from  all  communication  with  the  cen- 
tral power.  The  leaders  from  this  time 
dreamt  of  forming  a league  independent 
of  tlie  central  government,  based  on  an 
ill-delined  idea  of  a southern  secession, 
which  was  to  complete  the  dismemlx^r- 
ment  of  the  French  father-land.  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  central  government 
was  made  aware  of  what  was  passing.  It 
became  alarmed.  An  attempt  was  niade 
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to  regain  the  possession  of  power  in  the 
great  southern  seaport.  The  spontane- 
ously created  commissary  - general  was 
dismissed,  and  a M.  Gtent  was  appointed 
prefet  of  Marseilles,  who  had  the  sacred 
title  of  a proscrit  of  the  2d  December. 
It  was  thought,  no  doubt,  that  this  pon- 
tiff of  the  revolution  would  disarm  the 
people  who  had  Marseilles  in  their  grasp. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  the 
city,  and  special  troops  were  despatched 
to  protect  him. 

As  I had  now  become  a naturalized 
Frenchman,  I considered  it  a duty  to  as- 
sist my  adopted  country  as  I best  could. 
I accordingly  went  from  Valence  to  Avi- 
gnon to  take  the  same  train  to  the  south 
with  the  new  prkfet,  and  to  judge  with 
my  own  eyes  of  the  state  of  things  at 
Marseilles.  At  Avignon  we  were  informed 
that  the  Civic  Guard  had  determined  to 
offer  resistance,  and  that  the  Nerthe  tun- 
nel had  been  undermined,  in  order  to 
blow  up  the  train  bringing  the  new  pre- 
fet. The  Civic  Guard  of  Marseilles  an- 
ticipated the  nihilists  of  later  days  in 
giving  this  welcome  to  Czar  Gent.  How- 
ever, the  train  started  from  Avignon,  and 
was  not  blown  up  under  the  Nerthe. 
On  arriving  at  Marseilles,  we  found  the 
railway  station  in  a state  of  siege.  No 
one  could  get  admission  unless  in  the 
uniform  of  a National  Guard.  Whilst  my 
baggage  was  being  examined  I looked  at 
the  armed  patriot  who  had  undertaken 
the  task.  He  replied  to  my  scrutiny  by 
a jeering  glance.  It  was  a coachman 
whom  I had  dismissed  for  theft  some 
months  before.  Naturally  he  had  joined 
the  Civic  Guard.  Slapping  his  gun 
with  his  hand,  he  said  to  me,  “A  hien- 
t6tr  When  I left  the  station  I saw 
the  new  prefet  in  an  open  carriage,  es- 
corted by — that  is  to  say,  a prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Civic  Guard,  who  w^ere 
conducting  him  to  the  prefecture.  An 
hour  afterward,  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  house,  a revolver  was  fired  at  him, 
and  he  w'as  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Thus 
the  armed  band  who  had  for  a time  ruled 
the  town  protested  against  tlie  new  prefet. 
However,  the  new  magistrate  met  with  a 
share  of  respectable  support.  Under  the 
pretext  of  giving  some  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous leaders  military  rank,  they  were 
sent  to  parade  in  tlje  camps,  and  the  town 
became  more  tranquil.  An  organized  re- 
sistance was  gradually  formed  in  France. 
The  north  had  Faidherbe;  the  west,Chan- 


zy  ; the  east,  Bourbaki ; D’Aurelles  de 
Paladine  marked  with  one  bright  page, 
Coulmiers,  the  gloomy  record  extending 
from  Reichshofen  to  the  surrender  of 
Paris.  Already,  however,  amid  desperate 
efforts,  civil  war  was  descried  rising  amid 
blood  and  fire  behind  the  struggle  with 
the  foreign  foe. 

It  was  foreseen  that  those  who  held  the 
reins  of  power  would  no  longer  yield  them 
up  to  make  way  for  an  Assembly  consti- 
tuted by  regular  election.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  January,  1871,  I 
was  sent  on  a secret  mission  to  M.  Thiers, 
who  was  then  at  Bordeaux.  The  game 
seemed  lost,  and  it  was  desired  to  know 
from  him  what  should  be  done  to  repair 
the  serious  losses  sustained.  Bordeaux 
at  that  time  presented  a strange  spectacle. 
The  Tours  government  had  been  removed 
thither.  It  held  the  provinces,  while  the 
government  of  national  defence  was  shut 
up  in  Paris.  Gambetta  was  the  soul,  the 
head,  and  the  arms  of  this  organization, 
and  his  dictatorship,  except  in  a few 
southern  towns  like  Marseilles,  met  with 
no  opposition.  Even  these  towns  pre- 
tended to  obey  him,  and  the  dominant 
party  at  Marseilles,  which,  like  himself, 
contemplated  a resistance  to  the  elections, 
feigned  to  follow  his  initiative,  while  put- 
ting forwai*d  obstacles  to  the  free  exercise 
of  the  national  will.  The  winter  was  se- 
vere, and  Bordeaux  was  under  snow  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival.  Having  become 
the  seat  of  government,  it  was  invaded 
by  a motley  army.  Thither  had  repaired 
adventurers  of  every  class,  men  and  wo- 
men in  w-ant  of  bread,  place-hunters,  am- 
ateur strategists,  the  inventors  of  explo- 
sive engines  destined  to  annihilate  whole 
armies  at  a blow — in  short,  all  who  were 
hungry  and  would  fain  die  of  indigestion. 
The  hotels  of  every  class,  even  the  private 
houses,  ^vere  crowded,  and  I drove  for 
hours  through  the  town  in  a snowy  Feb- 
ruary night  knocking  at  every  door  in 
vain.  My  cab  hor.se  was  utterly  exhaust- 
ed. I was  cold  and  hungry  when  at  last 
I reached  a paltry  public-hou.se  where 
there  was  a chance  of  accommodation.  I 
took  the  place  of  a traveller  who  w^as  still 
in  his  room,  but  on  the  point  of  leaving. 
Miserable  as  the  place  was,  officers  of  ev- 
ery rank  were  among  the  guests.  There 
were  in  Boixleaux  at  that  time  comman- 
dants and  captains  enough  to  command  an 
army,  and,  in  fact,  one  was  about  to  be 
organized  to  utilize  the  officers  whose 
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sheathed  sabres  clattered  idly  on  the 
pavement  of  the  town.  The  war  minis- 
try and  a section  of  the  government  were 
installed  at  tlie  prefecture.  There  was 
not  enough  room  there  for  all  the  offices. 
The  rooms  and  lobbies  had  l>een  divided 
by  screens,  on  which  could  be  read,  writ- 
ten in  chalk:  “ Infantry  Division/’  “Cav- 
alry Superintendence/'  “Field  Artillery 
Supplies/’  etc.  Fi'om  morning  till  night 
military  men  moved  alK)ut  in  the  uni- 
forms of  all  branches  of  the  service. 
There  were  officei’s  who  dis])layed  osten- 
tatiously scarfs  supporting  their  wound- 
ed arms,  or  walked  bareheaded,  sliowing 
the  black  or  white  bands  wliich  marked 
the  wounds  intiicted  by  the  enemy's  sa- 
bi-es.  All  were  in  want  of  places,  promo- 
tion, or  decorations.  They  reminded  you 
of  cripples  who  on  the  dusty  roads  of 
Italy  follow  with  gymnastic  bounds  the 
carriage  of  the  traveller.  Others,  again, 
arrived  fresh  and  smart  at  the  seat  of  the 
ministry,  who  had  organized  “corps 
/ranees,'’  but  they  inspired  so  little  conti- 
dence  that  they  were  forbidden  to  cross 
the  Gironde  bridge,  and  were  confined 
to  the  suburbs.  They  took  the  title  of 
commandants,  and  had  donned  the  most 
fantastic  and  brightest  uniforms  I saw. 
One  wore  a heaver  with  large  tricolor 
plumes,  a doublet  of  blue  velvet  orna- 
mented witli  lace,  bagged  trousers  of  i-ed 
velvet,  and  boots  with  gold -lace  fringes 
falling  hack  over  tlie  tops.  These  heroes 
had  more  the  appearance  of  riders  at  a 
circus  tlian  of  soldiers,  and  wljen  you  saw 
them  sauntering  in  front  of  the  paper 
partitions  wliich  sej)arated  the  military 
offices,  you  could  not  lielp  expecting  ev- 
ery moment  to  see  one  of  them  take  tlie 
great  hoop  spring  through  the  fragile 
walls  of  lath  and  paper  which  surround- 
ed him.  I never  could  have  imagined 
such  a scene  for  those  who  had  the  good 
of  the  country  at  heart.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  look  behind  tlie  comic  foreground 
of  tlie  picture  and  see  the  humiliating 
reality  beyond. 

Some  days  later  I saw  M.  Thiers.  He 
occupied  a small  drawing-room  in  a flat 
of  tlic  Hotel  de  France,  where  he  lield  liis 
audiences.  He  looked  older,  and  was  ir- 
ritable, and  discontented  witli  men  and 
tilings.  He  had  just  made  a tour  tli rough 
Europe  to  seek  help  for  France.  Every- 
where he  had  been  received  with  the  deep 
respect  due  to  his  person  and  to  the  no- 
ble and  unfortunate  client  whose  cause 


he  defended.  But  his  eloquence  was  met 
by  distinct  refusals,  politely  masked  un- 
der sterile  expressions  of  sympathy.  Ev- 
erywhere, thanks  to  the  skill  of  Count  Bis- 
marck, France  was  blamed  in  ambigu- 
ous words  for  having  provoked  tlie  war, 
and  with  liaving  desired  it.  But  it  would 
be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
journey  led  to  no  result.  It  had  shown 
Europe  the  necessity  of  not  allowing 
France  to  be  altogether  annihilated. 
Years  afterward,  M.  Bismarck  said  to 
me:  “ At  Versailles,  at  the  time  of  con- 
cluding the  peace,  I lay  awake  night  af- 
ter night.  I had  hurried  things  to  a con- 
clusion. Thiel’S  had  touclied  the  heart 
of  Europe,  and  I expected  every  minute 
to  receive  some  potentate's  telegram  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  our  arrangements, 
and  to  bring  about  complications  which 
would  have  tioubled  the  iete  a-tete  I had 
so  elaborately  prepared.”  M.  Tliiers  crit- 
icised chiefly  the  military  arrangements 
made  on  the  Loire.  He  had  covered  the 
walls  of  his  drawing-room  with  military 
maps,  and  standing  with  his  left  liand  in 
his  waistcoat,  and  his  right  hand  stretch- 
ed toward  the  maps,  lie  pointed  out,  with 
all  his  habitual  vivacity,  how  the  forces 
on  the  Loire  should  have  been  distributed 
to  secure  success. or  at  least  to  avoid  checks. 

“I  liave  come  here,”  he  said,  “to 
throw  myself  into  the  lion’s  jaws.  I am 
watched  as  an  enemy,  and  if  I w^ere  to  at- 
tempt to  leave,  I sliouldbe  arrested.  Ranc 
is  dreaming  of  nothing  else,  and  he  con- 
trols the  police.  I have  risked  my  health 
and  my  life  in  travelling  through  Europe. 

I liave  undergone  more  bitter  disappoint- 
ment than  the  heart  of  man  can  endure, 
and  they  have  found  no  better  means  to 
deprive  me  of  the  merit  due  to  my  enter- 
prise than  to  maintain  that  I left  Paris 
under  the  pretext  of  wandering  over  Eu- 
rope, but  in  reality  to  escape  being  .shut 
up  in  the  French  capital.  Gambetta  feai*s 
and  hates  me.  He  si^es  in  me  an  adver- 
sary wlio  is  a danger  to  his  dictatorship, 
and  he  is  riglit !” 

In  his  usual  way  wMiile  speaking,  he 
walked  to  and  fro  rapidly,  from  one  end 
of  tlie  little  room  to  the  other,  noisele.ssly 
in  his  slippers,  stirring  his  .soap  lather, 
wlietting  his  razor,  lianging  his  small 
looking  glass  on  tlie  window  which  look- 
ed into  tlie  street.  Tlien  he  began  to 
shave.  Suddenly  he  started  backward, 
the  razor  in  his  hand,  with  a scared  look, 
one  side  of  his  face  .sliaven,  the  otlier 
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white  with  soap.  He  exclaimed : ‘‘There 
he  is! — sure  enough! — Ranc! — this  man 
who  is  constantly  passing  under  my  win- 
dow, to  watch  me,  and  find  some  pretext 
for  putting  me  in  prison.  He  must  not 
see  me;”  and  he  remained  motionless  in 
the  darkest  corner  of  the  little  room.  In 
a few  minutes*  he  went  back  to  the  win- 
dow and  began  to  shave  again.  When  he 
had  done,  he  said:  “Go  back  to  Mar- 
seilles. Convince  our  friends  that  at  pre- 
sent nothing  but  tlie  i*epublic  is  possible. 
The  end  of  the  fight  with  the  foreign  in- 
vaders is  not  far  off.  But  we  shall  let 
loose  all  the  forces  of  civil  war  if  we  do 
not  declare  beforehand  that  it  is  the  re- 
public we  want.  These  people  who  have 
the  reins  of  power  do  not  want  to  loose 
their  grip.  1?he  time  is  approaching 
when  France  should  go  to  the  ballot- 
boxes  for  the  election  of  an  Assembly. 
The  whole  question  is  there.  Unless  this 
is  accomplished,  we  are  lost.  Everything 
should  be  done  by  those  who  want  order 
with  peace  to  carry  out  the  elections 
when  they  have  been  decreed.  I trust 
we  shall  meet  again  in  happier  days,  and 
I never  will  forget  that  you  became  a 
Frenchman  in  the  time  Of  our  misfor- 
tunes, or  the  services  you  have  done  us, 
and  are  now  doing  us.”  Later  on,  it  was 
this  idea  of  Ci'^mieux  and  Thiers  as  to  my 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  forlorn  that  Ed- 
mond About  expressed  with  picturesque 
concision  in  saying,  “II  s’est  fait  natu- 
raliser  vaincu.” 

Marseilles  had  remained  in  a state  of 
anarchy.  The  wretched  rabble  who  ruled 
were  not  inclined  to  loose  tlieir  hold.  The 
new  prifet  was  really  their  prisoner.  The 
war  was  virtually  at  an  end,  but  they 
continued  to  accumulate  stores,  and  they 
manifested  a bellicose  ardor  all  the  greater 
because  they  knew  that  thenceforth  no 
one  would  take  them  at  their  word.  The 
idea  of  the  southern  league  was  more  tri- 
umphantly revived  than  ever,  and  they 
manifested  a determination  to  resist  the 
elections,  which  were  to  put  an  end  to 
their  odious  tyranny.  Happily  the  jour- 
ney of  M.  Jules  Simon  to  Bordeaux  put 
an  end  to  the  dictatorship  of  Gambetta. 
A kind  of  legality  seemed  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  peaceful  citizens,  feeling  their 
safety  at  stake,  went  to  the  poll.  The 
deputies  were  appointed.  But  even  in 
ascertaining  the  result,  the  armed  pre- 
torians  interfei’ed.  They  wanted  by  force 
to  uphold  the  defeated  candidates. 


The  Assembly  met  at  Bordeaux.  It  in- 
trusted M.  Thiers,  elected  in  twenty-seven 
departments,  with  the  melancholy  duty 
of  concluding  the  peace.  This  having 
been  done,  Marseilles  protested  more  than 
ever.  It  objected  to  this  as  a humilia- 
tion. The  government  left  Bordeaux.  M, 
Thiers,  who  was  at  its  head,  took  up  his 
abode  in  Paris.  No  one  dared  to  disarm 
the  Civic  Guard,  whicli  remained  in  com- 
mand of  the  town.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt made  to  use  the  intervention  of 
the  army.  It  was  feared  there  would  be 
civil  war  if  it  obeyed,  and  a more  serious 
disaster  if  it  refused  to  interfere.  Admi- 
ral Crosnier  was  ordered  to  Marseilles, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  a guard 
of  marines.  But  just  at  this  time  the 
emeute  of  1871  broke  out  at  Paris.  In 
the  Place  Vendome  French  blood  was 
spilled ; not,  however,  so  much  by  French- 
men as  by  the  cosmopolite  revolutionists 
who  had  made  Paris  the  scene  of  their 
operations.  M.  Thiers  left  for  Versailles. 
Mont  Valerieii  fortunately  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  army.  The  Com- 
mune followed.  It  had  almost  immedi- 
ately its  contre-coup  at  Marseilles.  On 
the  23d  March,  live  days  after  the  pi*ocla- 
mation  of  the  commune  at  Paris,  it  was 
proclaimed  at  Marseilles.  The  prefecture 
was  placed  in  cliarge  of  the  revolutionary 
forces.  The  pr^fet  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  enemies  of  order  from  eveiy  foreign 
country,  the  flower  of  the  terrorists  of  the 
whole  globe,  were  sent  to  the  city.  It 
was  the  Pole  Landeck  who,  with  the  help 
of  the  ready,  docile  pen  of  a Marseilles 
avocat^  Cremieux,  published  incendiary 
decrees,  urged  the  army  to  icvolt,  and 
proposed  to  sack  the  town.  General  Es- 
pivent  de  Villeboisnet,  perceiving  symp- 
toms of  insubordination  among  the  sol- 
diers under  his  command,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  w^ere  young  recruits,  took  mea- 
sures to  protect  them  from  the  mutinous 
contagion  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
the  revolutionary  propaganda.  He  re- 
moved his  head-quarters  to  Aubagne,  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  kilometres 
fmrn  Marseilles,  and  between  that  town 
and  Toulon.  The  commune  then  called 
out  the  whole  National  Guard.  It  was 
discovered,  however,  that  the  mctuvais 
bataillons''  had  received  instructions  to 
appear  witli  guns  loaded  as  their  watch- 
word. In  consequence  that  pai*t  of  the 
National  Guard,  thenceforth  described  as 
“ the  National  Guai*d  of  Order,”  was  told 
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not  to  obey  the  summons.  The  revolu- 
tionary corps  only  turned  out,  and  filed 
off,  with  cries  of  “Vive  Paris!”  “A  bas 
Versailles!”  The  commune  was  as  pow- 
erful and  triumphant  as  it  had  been  at 
the  arrival  of  Pr4fet  Gent.  The  prefec- 
ture was  in  its  hands.  It  occupied  the 
barracks.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  a mu- 
latto named  Job  laid  down  the  law.  The 
railway  station  and  the  post-oflBce  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionaries.  They 
had  possession  of  the  telegraph  oflSces. 
They  suppressed  every  suspected  letter. 
They  retained  every  telegram  which 
might  have  informed  the  regular  govern- 
ment at  Versailles  of  the  frightful  state 
of  affairs  in  the  great  southern  city.  It 
was  while  things  were  in  this  state  that  I 
met  M.  Ternant,  the  director  at  Marseilles 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  who 
received  his  despatches  by  the  govern- 
ment wire,  and  transmitted  them  by  his 
own  cable  to  Oran.  I had  let  to  this 
company  the  place  of  business  they  occu- 
pied near  the  Bourse,  in  a house  that  be- 
longed to  us,  alongside  of  the  State  Tele- 
graph Office. 

M.  Tfernant  and  I resolved  to  throw  a 
ladder  from  one  house  to  another,  and 
this  being  effected,  to  open  a direct  and 
secret  communication  with  the  outside. 
The  thing  was  done.  Ternant  set  him- 
self to  work.  It  was  Lyons  that  first 
replied,  and  put  us  in  communication 
with  Versailles.  While  the  communards 
thought  they  had  a complete  hold  of  the 
wires,  we  were  able  to  inform  the  govern- 
ment of  their  doings.  M.  Thiers  fully 
appreciated  the  danger.  If  the  commune 
had  triumphed  at  Mai'seilles,  the  whole  of 
the  south  of  France  would  have  burst 
into  insurrection,  and  no  one  could  cal- 
culate what  would  have  been  the  extent 
of  the  disaster.  Accordingly,  in  reply  to 
tlie  first  telegram,  he  gave  orders  tlirough 
us  to  General  Espivent  to  recover  posses- 
sion, at  whatever  cost,  of  tlic  town.  Un- 
til that  time  the  general  had  refused  to 
return  to  Marseilles,  unless  promised  the 
co-operation  of  a part  at  least  of  the  Na- 
tional Guaixl.  He  knew  that  the  soldiers, 
deceived  as  to  the  state  of  matters,  would 
reverse  their  guns  if  tliey  did  not  see  the 
National  Guards  alongside  of  them.  From 
that  time  nly  plan  was  laid.  I invited 
about  twenty  pei*sons  who  belonged  to 
the  National  Guard  of  Order  to  meet  at 
night  ill  my  house,  which  could  be  enter- 
ed and  left  from  another  street  through 


the  garret.  Those  whom  I invited  all 
came.  The  state  of  affairs  was  alarming. 

A frightful  catastrophe  might  be  expected 
at  any  moment.  The  citizens  were  with- 
out defence,  and  the  town  might  be  given 
up  to  pillage  and  incendiarism.  The  pro- 
tests of  the  consuls  had  proved  unavail- 
ing. 'The  rabble  had  one  fixed  idea — that 
they  must  without  delay  take  advantage 
of  a power  that  otherwise  might  slip  out 
of  their  hands.  Accordingly  the  little 
group  of  orderly  citizens  who  met  at  my 
house  formed  an  energetic  resolution. 
They  decided  that,  in  company  of  two 
delegates,  I should  leave  that  very  night 
for  Aubagne,  in  order  to  bring  back  as 
soon  as  [xissible  General  Espivent.  Com- 
mandant Nivi^re  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  me.  He  belonged  to  the 
Battalion  of  Order  of  the  Plain.  I have 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  other  delegate. 

A dozen  young  men  who  were  at  the  meet- 
ing undertook  to  keep  up  the  communi- 
cation between  Aubagne  and  Marseilles. 

Ten  or  twelve  others  belonging  to  the 
National  Guard  undertook  to  get  1500 
National  Guards  to  come  out  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  troops  and  join  them. 

We  started  for  Aubagne,  where  we  ar- 
rived just  at  daybreak.  I was  bearer  of 
the  telegrams  received  from  Versailles, 
and  the  engagements  in  writing  under- 
taken by  the  National  Guards.  We  had 
narrowly  escaped  the  Civic  Guards,  who 
had  been  sent  to  take  us  into  custody  as 
we  were  leaving  by  the  back  entrance  to 
my  house.  My  wife  was  informed  that 
thoughts  were  entertained  of  placing  her 
in  confinement  as  a hostage,  and  in  con- 
sequence she  took  refuge  with  her  adopt- 
ed daughter  at  Aix.  All  this  occurred  on 
the  2cl  of  April.  On  the  following  day  I 
was  present  at  a council  of  war.  The 
general  was  attended  by  Colonel  Munier, 
now  a general  and  the  commandant  at 
Bayonne,  the  commissary  Vigo  Rousil- 
lon,  Commandant  De  Villeneuve,  brave 
soldiers,  some  of  whom  had  stopped  at 
Aubagne  on  their  way  to  Africa,  while  the 
others  formed  part  of  the  brigade.  All 
were  anxious  to  do  what  they  could  to 
help.  None,  how'^ever,  knew  Marseilles. 
Their  strategic  combinations,  in  conse- 
quence, ran  the  risk  of  being  unsuitable. 

It  w^as  indispensable  that  the  town  should 
be  taken  at  once  by  securing  possession  of 
decisive  positions.  Otlierwise  all  would 
be  lost,  for  no  prolonged  assistance  could 
be  relied  u^wn  if  the  issue  appeared  doubt- 
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fill.  As  specially  acquainted  with  Mar- 
seilles, I was  admitted  to  the  council 
at  which  the  arrangements  were  made. 
The  secret  was  well  kept.  The  same  men 
who  made  me  acquainted  with  what  was 
goinof  on  at  Marseilles,  on  the  3d  of  April 
left  Auba^ne  on  foot  at  ten  o'clock  at 
ni^ht,  and  took  to  the  liouses  of  the’mem- 
hers  of  the  National  Guartl  an  order  to  be 
ready  to  repair  to  certain  places  of  meet- 
ing at  half  past  four  in  the  morning.  The 
troops  left  Aubagne  at  one  o'clock.  At 
half  past  four  they  advanced  in  three  di- 
rections, and  seeing  the  National  Guard 
ready  to  support  them,  they  passed  through 
the  tunnel  of  the  station  and  took  ])osses- 
sion  of  the  barracks.  They  placed  two 
cannon,  with  the  necessary  ammunition, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Garde,  two  pieces  were  placed  on  the 
walls  of  the  station,  one  on  the  Place  de 
la  Justice,  and  two  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Rue  de  Rome,  on  the  Place  Castellane, 
whei*e  General  Espivent  had  lixed  his 
head-quarters.  It  is  not  neces.sary  that  I 
should  go  into  the  details  of  that  horrible 
day.  Everybody  did  his  duty,  and  I was, 
I trust,  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I had 
given  my  word  of  lionor  to  the  general 
that  all  his  orders  should  be  transmitted. 
And  this  was  in  fact  done,  for  the  young 
Mai*seillais  who  liad  placed  their  services 
at  my  disposal  discharged  their  duties  as 
orderly  officers  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  courage  and  devoted  ness. 

Tho.se  who  lived  in  the  quarters  of  Mar- 
seilles where  the  fighting  took  place;  those 
who  heard  the  shot  whistling  through  the 
air  ; those  who,  under  a bright  and  splen- 
did southern  sun,  crossed  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  terror-stricken  town,  where 
no  sound  was  heard  but  that  of  tlie  bul- 
lets rebounding  from  the  walls  and  pave- 
ment: those  who  saw  young  soldiers  fall- 
ing around  them,  killed  by  French  wea- 
pons handled  by  men  who  were  invisi- 
ble ; those  who  saw  the  marines  from 
Toulon  rush  out  with  a bound  on  the  pre- 
fecture which  the  rebels  had  armed  with 
mitrailleuses:  those  who  saw  these  ma- 
rines with  hatcliets  cutting  down  tlie 
gates  amid  a shower  of  bullets— will  never 
shake  olf  for  a moment  the  deep  and  ter- 
rible impression  left  on  their  memories 
by  the  horrors  of  this  dreadful  and  appall- 
ing mid-day  dream.  The  struggle  was 
continued  into  the  night,  but  by  that  time 
it  was  confined  to  the  prefecture,  where 
the  insurgents,  hunted  from  court  to 


court,  from  cellar  to  cellar,  by  the  light 
of  torches  and  lanterns,  defended  them- 
.selves  desperately  till  daybreak.  Next 
day,  the  5th  of  April,  the  battle  had  been 
won;  the  commune  of  Marseilles  had 
been  extinguished  by  the  defenders  of 
the  legal  government  of  France.  Admi- 
ral Crosnier  was  set  free.  He  was  ordered 
to  Toulou.se;  but  by  a mysterious  fate,  the 
secret  of  which  he  never  revealed,  if  it 
was  more  than  an  exaggerated  feeling  of 
honor,  this  brave  sailor,  the  victim  of  a 
revolutionary  revel,  .some  weeks  after- 
ward died  by  his  own  hands.  On  the  5th 
of  April  we  continued  still  to  patrol  the 
town.  A few  shots  were  fired  through 
closed  blinds.  There  were  many  threats 
uttered,  but  the  town  remained  quiet,  and 
the  population  returned  to  work.  Gener- 
al Espivent  and  my  comrades  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  appointed  me  to  report  per- 
sonally to  M.  Thiers  at  Vei*sailles  what 
had  taken  place,  as,  having  been  an  eye- 
witness, I could  narrate  the  facts  better 
than  any  one  else.  Accordingly  I set  out 
for  Versailles  on  the  6th  of  April  as  del- 
egate of  the  National  Guard  of  Order  of 
Marseilles  specially  authorized  to  make  a 
verbal  report  to  the  government  on  the 
events  of  which  Marseilles  had  just  l^een 
the  scene.  I went  directly  and  without 
stopping  to  Melun.  There  I understood 
and  perfectly  realized  for  the  first  time 
wily  the  people  of  the  south  of  France 
were  to  be  excused  for  not  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  W’arlike  outburst  which 
had  animated  the  north,  east,  and  west. 
Melun  was  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
Soldiere  who  wore  the  pointed  brass  hel- 
met guarded  the  entrances  to  the  bridges 
that  cros.sed  the  Seine.  The  people  of 
Melun  walked  about  with  a depressed 
look.  They  did  not  dare  to  speak  a word 
to  each  other.  Their  appearance  brought 
liome  to  me  the  liorrors  of  an  invasion  in 
all  their  crushing  significance.  I could 
account  for  the  irresistible  fury  with 
which  a dowMi  - trodden  people  will  rush 
to  arms  w’hen  goaded  and  irritated  by  the 
pressure  of  the  enemy’s  heel  on  its  neck. 

I had  to  stop  at  Melun.  At  Paris  the 
commune  w'as  at  its  ajiogee.  I was  not 
going  to  plunge  unneces.sarily  into  dan- 
ger, so  I had  to  reach  Versailles  by  a 
roundabout  way.  It  w^as  impossible  to 
find  a conveyance.  I was  recommended 
to  apply  to  the  German  officer  in  com- 
mand, and  as  I could  speak  his  language, 
I was  able  to  procure  a cart  and  horse  on 
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payment  of  an  exti’avagant  sum.  I was 
joined  by  an  upper  eraployd  of  the  finance 
department,  who  was  also  on  his  way  to 
Versailles.  Two  chairs  were  put  into  the 
cart  and  fastened  to  it,  and  it  was  in  this 
conveyance  that  I reached  my  destina- 
tion on  the  evening  of  the  following  day. 
The  confusion  was  a hundredfold  greater 
than  at  Bordeaux.  The  National  Assem- 
bly was  sitting  there.  The  government 
of  M.  Thiers  was  also  there.  Politicians, 
those  who  had  claims  against  the  state, 
the  intrigants  in  quest  of  places,  plea- 
sure, and  rest,  had,  as  usual,  repaired  to 
the  seat  of  power  in  a suffocating  crowd. 
There  was  not  an  empty  corner.  The 
smallest  accommodation,  every  morsel  of 
food,  was  an  object  of  contention.  It  was 
only  by  exciting  the  compassion  of  a head 
waiter  at  the  Hotel  des  Reseiwoirs  that  I 
obtained  permission  to  pass  the  night  on 
a chair.  Thanks  to  my  costume,  I was 
stared  at  as  if  I had  been  some  new- 
ly discovered  animal.  I had  set  out  in 
the  dress  of  a National  Guard,  with  a re- 
volver stuck  in  my  belt.  I was  tanned 
by  the  sun,  and  my  face,  unshaven  and 
ill- washed,  bore  traces  of  the  fatigue  I had 
undergone.  I was  advised  to  go  at  six  in 
the  morning  to  the  prefecture  where  the 
government  was  sitting,  and  where  M. 
Tliiers  and  M.  Bartheiemy  St.-Hilaire, 
Secretary  - General  of  the  government, 
held  their  audiences  at  that  early  hour. 
I went.  The  door-keeper  admitted  me 
with  some  suspicion,  although  I had  in- 
trusted my  revolver  to  the  keeping  of  a 
waiter  at  the  hotel.  My  name,  however, 
was  sent  in  to  the  Secretary-General,  and 
I was  requested  to  wait. 

“Leave at  once,”  said  General  Espivent 
when  I quitted  him.  “You  are  taking  to 
the  government  the  news  that  tranquilli- 
ty is  restored  in  the  principal  town  of 
the  south.  You  have  been  the  active  and 
devoted  servant  of  those  who  liave  been 
successful.  You  will  be  received  with 
open  arms.” 

I had  left  at  once,  and  presented  my- 
self, and  this  was  my  reception.  At  the 
request  of  the  door-kee])er  I sat  down, 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  room  oc- 
cupied by  M.  Barth^lemy  St.-Hilaire.  I 
was  convinced  that  in  a few  moments  I 
should  see  him  come  out  “with  open 
arms 'Mo  hear  my  account  of  the  dark 
days  througli  which  I had  just  passed. 
Alas!  I waited  hour  after  hour,  crushed 
and  dis]>irited,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  want 


of  sleep,  and  hunger.  I was  not  in  the 
best  temper.  I was  still  in  the  anteroom 
at  noon — always  waiting.  I was  getting 
unsteady  from  weakness.  I got  up  in  a 
temper,  and  asked  the  door-keeper  when 
I could  come  back.  I was  told  that  there 
would  be  no  further  audience  till  next 
day.  I went  out.  Great  grief  is  silent, 
so  is  great  anger.  I was  exasperated.  I 
thought  over  all  the  efforts  I had  made 
to  make  those  in  authority  aware  of  the 
truth,  and  to  do  justice  to  those  who, 
perhaps  in  an  obscure  way,  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  order,  and  I 
felt  bitterly  that  I was  neglected.  After 
doing  so  much,  it  was  hard  to  be  left  sit- 
ting on  the  stool  of  an  antechamber  while 
crowds  of  audacious  intrigants  seemed 
to  mock  me  as  they  passed  through  a door 
kept  shut  in  my  face.  Tired  and  vexed 
beyond  expression,  I went  through  the 
town  in  search  of  better  accommodation 
than  I had  on  the  previous  night.  I 
scarcely  ate,  and  it  was  not  till  ten  o’clock 
at  night  I could  find  a sleeping-place.  I 
paid  in  advance,  and  without  undressing 
I laydown.  It  was  nine  days  since  I had 
been  in  bed.  I fell  into  a lethargic  slum- 
ber. When  I woke  it  was  dark.  On  the 
table,  by  the  light  of  a wax  candle,  I saw 
that  meat,  bread,  and  wine  had  been  put 
out  for  me.  I could  remember  nothing. 

I was  in  a fever.  I drank  only  a few 
drops  of  wine.  The  door  was  locked 
outside,  and  I concluded,  dreamily,  that  I 
was  in  a prison.  I undressed  and  went 
to  bed,  and  again  fell  asleep.  Some  one 
woke  me;  I jumped  up  with  a start.  It 
was  the  good  woman  who  had  let  me  her 
room.  She  had  been  alarmed  about  me, 
and  had  gone  to  fetch  a doctor.  It  was 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  I had  been 
asleep  forty-four  horn’s.  The  doctor  or- 
dered a bath,  a bowl  of  bouillon,  a sooth- 
ing medicine,  and  rest.  I wi’ote  a letter, 
however,  to  M.  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire, 
and  two  days  later— that  is,  five  days  after 
my  arrival  in  Versailles — I again  returned 
to  the  prefecture.  M.  Barthelemy  St.- 
Hilaire  had  fixed  an  hour  for  the  inter- 
view. This  time  I was  received.  He  was 
standing  in  an  unfurnished  room,  where 
there  was  no  chair  and  no  means  of  sitting 
down — a precaution  taken  against  unwel- 
come or  long-winded  intruders  or  appli- 
cants. He  was  a tall,  burly,  broad-shoul- 
dered man,  with  gray  hair,  a powerful  bony 
head,  drooping  slightly  toward  the  left 
shoulder.  He  had  thick  eyebrows,  un- 
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steady  and  somewhat  dull  eyes,  and  a pow- 
erful mouth.  His  face  was  completely 
shaven.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
wide  loose  overcoat,  and  he  wore  slippers 
which  resembled  shoes,  or  perhaps  it  might 
be  more  cori*ect  to  say  shoes  which  resem- 
bled slippers.  His  arms  fell  loosely  from 
his  shoulders,  and  he  swayed  from  right 
to  left  as  he  rested  alternately  on  either 
leg.  He  listened,  and  acknowledged  by 
words,  indistinctly  muttered,  “ Oui,  oui,” 
that  he  had  heard  what  was  said  to  him. 
From  time  to  time  while  I spoke  he  half 
opened  the  door,  to  show  that  the  crowd 
of  applicants  was  increasing.  At  last, 
suddenly  turning  round,  he  interrupted 
me.  He  said:  “That  is  good  — that  is 
good.  Come  back  and  see  me.”  Before 
I knew  what  had  happened  I was  again 
in  the  anteroom. 

Two  days  later,  however,  he  sent  me  a 
message,  asking  me  to  come  back  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  I saw  him 
he  made  no  remark,  but  took  me  at  once 
to  see  M.  Thiers.  Without  sending  in  his 
name,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  cabinet 
occupied  by  the  President  of  the  republic. 
It  was  a room  very  simply  furnished.  In 
one  of  the  corners  there  was  a small, 
narrow,  and  low  camp-bed,  covered  with 
brown  leather.  The  floor  was  littered 
with  maps,  and  M.  Thiers  was  on  his 
knees  stooping  over  a plan  of  Paris, 
which  he  was  carefully  examining. 

M.  St. -Hilaire,  turning  toward  me,  said, 
“He  is  a great  strategist.” 

M.  Thiers  looked  up  and  recognized 
me.  Still  on  his  knees,  he  said:  “Oh 
yes!  You  have  come  from  Marseilles. 
Fortunately  it  is  all  at  an  end  there. 
You  have  been  directed  to  make  a re- 
port to  me;  you  must  see  Calmon.  I 
have  no  time  at  present.  I cannot  at- 
tend to  it  until  I have  recovered  Paris 
from  the  mauvais  citoyens.''''  Address- 
ing M.  Barth^lemy  St.-Hilaii*e,  he  added: 
“Tell  Calmon  to  hear  what  he  has  to 
say  attentively.  He  will  speak  to  me 
about  it  afterward.”  Then  he  stooped 
down  again  over  the  plan  he  was  study- 
ing. 

I next  saw  M.  Calmon,  under- secre- 
tary at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  He 
Avas  of  middle  stature,  with  a narrow  and 
bald  head.  He  had  a quick,  penetrating 
glance  and  a sarcastic  smile.  He  did 
not  want  so  much  to  know  who  had 
done  their  duty  as  to  know  who  the  men 
were  who  had  neglected  it.  I could  give 
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him  no  satisfaction.  I had  not  gone  there 
to  make  complaints.  We  had  done  all 
that  was  possible.  There  was  no  one  to 
blame.  Finding  this  to  be  my  opinion, 

M.  Calmon  listened  very  inattentively. 

His  lips  assumed  an  expression  of  indul- 
gent banter.  What,  aher  all,  was  this 
revolution  in  the  provinces,  a parody  of 
the  true,  the  great  commune,  the  only 
one  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment. I felt  my  position  ridiculous. 

I cut  down  what  I had  to  say,  and  left 
hurriedly,  convinced  that  my  best  course 
was  to  return  to  Marseilles.  I regretted 
bitterly  that  I had  undergone  so  much 
useless  fatigue,^  and  exposed  myself  to 
such  disappointments.  That  very  even- 
ing, however,  I received  a letter  stating 
that  the  report  of  General  B^pivent  had 
been  sent  ofiF,  and  requesting  me  to  see 
General  Leflo,  the  Minister  of  War,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  to  whom  I 
w’as  requested  to  give  explanations  not 
included  in  the  report.  I waited  for  some 
days  before  calling  at  the  Ministry  of 
War.  When  I did  go,  I was  received  at 
once  by  General  Leflo.  He  had  got  the 
report  and  had  read  it.  He  sent  for  the 
plan  of  Marseilles,  and  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain what  had  happened.  He  gave  great 
praise  to  the  arrangements  that  had  been 
made,  but  when  I told  him  that  we  had 
gone  down  right  in  front  of  the  prefecture 
at  Marseilles,  where  the  insurgents  held 
out,  he  started  up. 

“What!”  heexclaimed,  “you  vrent past 
it  ? It  is  a miracle  you  ever  went  a step 
farther.  The  insurgents  must  have  been 
driven  quite  mad  by  fear,  otherw’ise  tliey 
would  have  shot  down  every  man  of  you. 
Ah!  these  young  soldiei’S  showed  pluck, 
wonderful  steadiness  not  to  fall  back! 
Come  again  to  see  me.  Come  back,  and 
I promise  you  that  I too  will  do  my 
duty.” 

Some  time  after  this  I was  led  to  take  a 
step  \vhich  had  no  small  influence  on  my 
destiny.  At  Marseilles,  the  commune 
having  been  put  down,  those  citizens  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  cellars  to  escape 
danger  had  crept  forth  from  their  places 
of  co!icealment.  These  valiant  persons 
were  wonderfully  unanimous  in  the  view 
they  took  of  what  had  happened.  To  jus- 
tify their  own  cowardice  they  called  in 
question  every  daring  act  attributed  to 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  struggle. 

The  danger  had  been  ridiculously  exag- 
gerated. I was  specially  singled  out  for 
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attack,  and  even  now  there  are  people  at 
Marseilles  who  have  not  pardoned  me  for 
the  sliare  I took  in  saving  them.  It  was 
noticed  that  ray  name  had  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  geneml’s  report,  and 
that  I was  referred  to  specially  in  words 
more  than  flattering.  My  success  did  not 
gratify  all  my  fellow-townsmen.  It  was 
openly  said  that  I remained  at  Versailles 
in  order  to  get  a decoration  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  comrades,  for  whom  it  was 
my  mission  to  secure  justice.  Hearing 
all  this,  I went  at  once  to  M.  de  Clermont- 
Tonerre,  the  chief  secretary  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  or  at  all  events  the  official  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  consideringclaims 
to  decorations.  I was  received  frankly 
enough  by  M.  de  Clermont-Tonerre,  but 
he  became  cold,  and  drew  himself  up  al- 
most haughtily,  when  I told  him  that  I 
had  come  to  speak  of  the  recompenses  to 
be  given  to  the  Marseilles  National  Guard 
of  Order.  He  was  so  besieged  and  wor- 
ried by  applicants  for  decorations  that  he 
could  not  help  showing  bad  humor  when 
any  new  claimant  turned  up. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  I said,  interrupting 
him.  “I  think  you  misunderstand  the 
object  of  my  visit.  I have  not  come  to 
ask  a decoration;  my  object  is  quite  dif- 
ferent.” 

He  looked  surprised  and  pleased.  He 
became  quite  charming  when  I explained 
to  him  that  as  mandatary  of  my  com- 
rades it  was  my  duty  to  ask  that  my 
name  should  be  scored  out  in  the  pro- 
posed list  of  decorations,  if  there  should 
be  one.  He  took  a note  of  my  request, 
and  said  he  would  keep  it  in  mind.  It 
was  then  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
through  him  I learned  that  the  nomina- 
tions would  not  appear  until  the  month 
of  June.  I had  no  faHher  occasion  to 
prolong  my  stay  at  Versailles,  away  from 
my  family,  and  I accordingly  wrote  to  M. 
Thiers  to  ask  for  an  audience  to  bid  him 
farewell.  I do  not  know  if  others  believe 
they  have  presentiments  of  their  future. 
Certain  it  is  that  I never  had  any.  I seize 
rapidly  and  in  all  its  details  the  situation 
in  which  I am  placed.  I improvise  as 
rapidly  as  ray  thoughts  supply  a plan  of 
action  which  the  circurn.stances  immedi- 
ately suggest.  But  I do  not  see  far  into 
the  futiu'o  as  to  anything  in  which  I am 
personjdly  concerned.  I may  have  an- 
ticipated by  reasoning  the  course  of  events 
flowing  directly  and  within  a short  period 
from  the  circumstances  I have  observed, 


but  certainly  I never  have  been  able  to 
raise  the  curtain  which  hid  the  future  of 
my  own  life.  I have  sometimes  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  of  treachery  when  I 
see  those  who  meditate  foul  play,  but  be- 
yond this  sensation  I am  never  suspicious, 
and  those  whose  custom  it  is  to  stab  from 
behind  have  always  found  me  an  easy 
victim.  To  compensate  for  this  drawback, 
I enjoy  an  immense  indifference  to  the 
blows  dealt  against  me,  and  a power  of 
instantaneous  recovery  from  attachments, 
however  ardent,  as  soon  as  I feel  that  I 
have  been  betrayed  by  those  on  whom  I 
have  committed  the  mistake  of  erroneous- 
ly bestowing  my  affection.  I accordingly 
went  into  the  study  of  M.  Thiers  persuad- 
ed that  it  would  be  for  the  last  time.  I 
found  him  standing;  and  he  came  for- 
ward, and  received  me  in  a way  that  was 
more  than  friendly. 

“ My  reception  has  not  been  encoura- 
ging to  you,”  he  said,  “ for  you  have  not 
come  back.  I was  in  the  deepest  anxiety 
when  you  saw  me  last.  I thought  all  was 
lost.  Now  I know  that  we  shall  get  over 
this  trial.  I am  more  my  own  master 
than  heretofore,  and  I am  ready  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  tell  me.  I am  aware 
of  the  great  services  you  have  rendered. 
I have  had  letters  from  friends  at  Mar- 
seilles which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact.” 

He  then  put  a number  of  questions  to 
me,  but  while  he  listened  to  my  replies  he 
assumed  a more  serious  look,  resti*aining 
himself,  and  assuming  toward  me  a more 
official  tone.  It  so  haj)pened  that  I could 
not  remember  a French  phrase  I wanted, 
and  I made  use  of  a Provencal  localism 
to  express  my  thought.  The  words  were 
welcome  to  a man  born  in  the  very  lieart 
of  Provence.  They  put  him  in  a charm- 
ing humor.  His  eyes  sparkled  under  his 
glasses.  The  exuberance  of  the  sunny 
south  had  full  play,  and  seeing  him  in 
this  happy  fi*ame  of  mind  I abandoned 
the  manner  of  an  official  reporter,  and  de- 
scribed events  on  both  their  burlesque  and 
gloomy  sides— events  which  would  have 
tempted  the  brush  of  Callot,  who  illus- 
trated so  strikingly  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows of  revolution.  Gradually  both  of  us 
joined  in  friendly  bursts  of  laughter. 

“ Well,”  said  M.  Thiers,  becoming  once 
more  serious,  “ what  are  you  to  do  now?” 

“I  came.  Monsieur  le  President,  to  bid 
you  farewell,  for  I am  going  to-morrow 
to  return  to  my  family, whom  I have  left 
behind  mein  the  south.” 
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“ You  must  not  do  that,”  he  said,  brisk- 
ly. “My  friends  do  not  recommend  you 
to  go  back  at  present,  and  tell  me  I must 
keep  you  here.  Remain  a little  longer, 
as  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  so.  Every- 
body in  this  place  speaks  well  of  you,  and 
I myself  have  long  highly  appreciated 
you.  The  step  you  took  to  avoid  being 
decorated  was  very  favorably  commented 
on.  Do  not  be  impatient.  Come  back 
and  keep  me  acquainted  with  your  move- 
ments, and  shortly  I will  look  after  your 
affairs.  You  may  be  very  useful  to  us.” 

This  visit,  of  course,  changed  all  my 
plans.  I knew  that  some  new  field  was  open- 
ing for  me,  but  I did  not  attempt  to  foresee 
what  it  was  to  be.  My  own  schemes  and 
combinations  have  never  led  to  anything 
as  regards  myself,  and  I have  always  al- 
lowed my  steps  to  be  guided  in  the  main 
by  tlie  blind  chance  of  fate.  But  I had 
noticed  that  M.  Thiers  listened  with  great- 
er attention  than  before  to  my  account  of 
the  events  at  Marseilles,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  the  visits  I paid  him  he  was  not 
displeased  to  hear  my  opinion  of  men  and 
things.  He  himself  at  times  gave  vent 
to  his  thoughts  in  my  presence.  As  one 
instance,  I may  mention  that  I knew  be- 
fore anybody  that  he  meant  to  place 
General  Cissey,  whose  military  advice 
he  thought  highly  of,  at  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  War.  In  order  to  give  addi- 
tional interest  to  my  interviews  with  M. 
Thiers,  and  knowing  that  the  miserable 
siege  of  Paris,  above  all  things,  absorbed 
his  attention,  I got  into  the  habit  of  going 
round  the  lines  of  attack  to  note  what  was 
being  done.  As  I was  provided  with 
passes,  I went  to  Mont  Valerien  and  to 
the  batteries  erected  on  the  neighboring 
heights.  I went  in  the  afternoon  to  wit- 
ness from  the  interior  of  the  batteries  on 
Mont  Valerien  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  the  struggle,  so  full  of  agonizing  inci- 
dents, to  recover  possession  of  Paris  from 
the  madmen  who  persisted  in  retaining  it 
under  their  yoke.  The  commune  had 
secured  a gun-boat,  which  often  lay  under 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  Point  du  Jour, 
where  it  was  sheltered  from  the  fire  of 
Mont  Valerien.  From  the  batteries  it 
was  watched  closely.  You  heard  the  cry, 
“Point,”  and  while  the  projectile  whis- 
tled through  the  air  or  burst  on  the 
ground  there  was  another  order,  “ Fire,” 
and  you  could  see  the  shell  dashing  furi- 
ously into  the  Seine  and  throwing  back 
its  waters,  while  the  mischievous  gun- 


boat slunk  back,  without  veering,  under 
cover  of  the  bridge.  I shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  impression  produced  on 
me  by  passing  events.  It  was  French 
cannon  that  were  fired  on  both  sides  as 
soon  as  the  roar  of  the  German  artillery 
had  ceased. 

There  were  days  more  gloomy  than 
others.  You  saw  a litter  pass  rapidly 
through  the  court.  You  heard  the  ques- 
tion asked,  “ What  is  it?”  and  the  reply, 

“A  man  wounded.”  “Where?”  “In  the 
leg.”  “Seriously?”  “Yes,”  and  everybody 
felt  vexed  and  grieved,  and  turned  round 
to  conceal  tears.  When  I told  these  things 
to  M.  Thiers  he  seemed  much  affected. 

He  would  also  turn  away  his  head,  and 
I left  without  farther  conversation.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  he  could  not  re- 
strain his  grief  and  anger.  On  the  pre- 
vious evening  I had  gone  from  Versailles 
to  St.  Grermain.  At  the  latter  place  I was 
standing  under  the  windows  of  the  Pavil- 
ion Henry  IV.  In  front  of  me  Mont 
Valerien  could  be  dimly  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  fire  was  still  directed  from  it 
on  Paris,  and  there  was  a cross-fire  from 
the  batteries  covering  the  Seine.  The 
flash  of  the  cannon  could  be  traced  on  the 
horizon,  and  their  roar  was  repeated  in 
echoes  throughout  the  valley.  At  my 
feet  was  Pecq,  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
Their  bugles  were  sounding  the  call  to  re- 
tire for  the  night.  In  the  first-class  sa- 
loon below  which  I stood,  the  windows 
of  which  were  thrown  wide  open,  in  the 
midst  of  the  clattering  of  glasses  and  the 
explosion  of  champagne  bottles,  there  was 
a company  of  young  French  men  and  wo- 
men sitting  round  the  table,  laughing  and 
making  jokes  and  singing  indecent  songs. 

Yes!  these  things  I have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes.  When  next  day  I told  what  I 
had  witnessed  at  St.  Germain,  M.  Thiers 
was  ferocious  with  indignation.  He  ex- 
claimed, “Such  things  make  one  despair 
of  human  nature.” 

Some  days  later,  I think  it  was  on 
Sunday,  the  21st  of  May,  I had  gone  to 
Brimborion,  where  a battery  had  been 
erected  under  the  orders  of  Comman- 
dant La  Bedoliere.  This  officer,  who  was 
leaving  for  Versailles,  took  me  on  the 
right  side  of  the  battery  to  a casemate 
which  was  not  in  use,  which  overlooked 
Paris.  Inside  there  was  a young  Amer- 
ican lady  looking  through  a loop-hole. 

We  spoke  for  a few  minutes  of  what  was 
to  be  seen.  Suddenly  the  young  lady. 
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looking  again  through  the  hole,  exclaim- 
edWhat  is  this  ? Look  here!  I think 
some  one  is  waving  a white  flag  over  the 
ramparts.”  I took  up  my  glass,  and  I saw 
a white  flag  waving  violently,  no  doubt 
at  the  end  of  a stick  which  I could  not 
distinguish.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
a great  stir  among  the  soldiers,  who  were 
encamped  all  round  on  both  sides  of  the 
Seine,  and  we  could  see  great  flies  formed 
and  marching  off.  Again  the  demon  of 
journalism  took  its  hold  of  me.  I turn- 
ed to  the  young  American  lady,  whom  I 
have  not  seen  since  then,  and — I hope  she 
will  pardon  me — I said  to  her:  “ Remain 
here,  madam,  and  be  good  enough  to  no- 
tice attentively  what  happens.  I shall  be 
back  in  half  an  hour.” 

I left  the  casemate,  and  rushed  to  the 
Sevres  road,  where  I had  left  my  cab.  I 
said  to  the  driver,  “ You  shall  have  a good 
pourboire  if  you  will  drive  me  full  gallop 
to  the  Versailles  prefecture.” 

He  did  all  I wanted.  As  chance  would 
have  it,  I met  M.  Thiers  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  building,  just  on  the  point  of  taking 
his  constitutional  daily  drive.  I ran  up 
to  him.  “ Monsieur  le  President,”  I said, 
“ the  troops  are  entering  Paris.” 

M.  Th  iers  gave  a sudden  start.  * ‘ Where 
do  you  come  from  ?”  he  asked. 

“ From  Briml>orion.  A man  ” — it  was 
afterward  known  to  be  M.  Ducatel— “ was 
waving  a white  flag  on  the  ramparts,  and 
the  troops  are  now  moving.” 

“So  much  the  better,”  said  M.  Thiers, 
composedly.  “When  was  it?” 

“ I think  about  four  o’clock.” 

“Thatisright.  I wasafraid  they  would 
not  be  so  punctual,  and  I was  awaiting 
the  news,  but  you  must  say  nothing  about 
it.  Keep  that  in  mind.” 

He  left  me  very  quietly;  But  ten  min- 
utes afterward  I saw  him  leave  in  a car- 
riage, accompanied  by  two  officers  of  his 
military  liousehold.  They  were  soon  at 
full  gallop,  and  took  the  road  for  Paris. 
Next  da}’^  it  was  generally  known  that 
the  “Versaillais,”as  they  were  called,  had 
entered  tlie  capital.  Then  opened  the 
gloomiest  page  in  the  history  of  France. 
On  one  .side  were  the  vandals  of  the  com- 
mune, doing  their  best  to  burn  Paris  to 
the  ground,  murdering  innocent  hostages, 
unchaining  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war; 
exhibiting  all  the  lieroism,  every  act  of 
ferocity  and  cowardice,  into  which  human 
nature  when  unrestrained  will  rush.  On 
the  other  side  were  the  troops,  irritated 


by  the  struggle,  humiliated  by  the  duty 
that  had  fallen  upon  them,  exasperated 
by  so  many  horrors.  Torrents  of  fratri- 
cidal blood  deluged  the  pavement  of  the 
great  French  city.  While  the  struggle 
was  going  on,  there  could  be  seen  arriv- 
ing at  Versailles,  escorted  by  the  soldiers, 
gangs  of  prisoners,  the  savage  rabble  who 
had  plundered  and  spread  conflagration, 
and  who,  in  blind  obedience  to  their 
leaders,  had  committed  unparalleled  acts 
of  barbarism.  They  arrived  on  the  great 
Place  d’Armes,  under  a bright  and  broil- 
ing sun.  The  perspiration  ran  from  their 
faces,  blackened  with  gunpowder  and 
dust.  Their  clothes  were  in  tatters,  smell- 
ing of  smoke  and  petroleum.  There  were 
women,  with  features  distorted  by  hatred 
and  anger;  precocious  children,  casting  a 
stealthy  look  around  them;  and  old  men, 
crushed  by  defeat,  with  patches  of  clotted 
blood  on  their  white  hair  and  beards, 
marking  them  out  as  apostles  of  revolu- 
tion, Some,  who  had  been  jolted  amidst 
the  lumber  heaped  on  the  carts,  were 
taken  out  and  put  flat  on  the  ground. 
They  lay,  stiff  and  motionless,  with  their 
eyes  wide  open  and  staring,  as  if,  after  a 
long  fit  of  madness,  they  had  lost  all  con- 
sciousness of  an  outer  world.  The  cap- 
tives were  separated  into  groups,  and  sent 
to  improvised  prisons,  where  an  attempt 
was  made  to  shelter  this  army  of  disorder. 
They  had  added  shame  to  defeat,  who  had 
with  fire  and  sword  ravaged  Paris.  They 
had  done  what  no  foreign  enemy  had 
dared  to  do,  inscribed  “Delenda  est  Car- 
thago” on  its  walls.  A few  years  only 
have  passed,  and  yet  these  things  are  al- 
ready forgotten.  The  authors,  the  insti- 
gators, the  men  who  took  part  in  these 
most  horrible  of  crimes,  raise  their  heads, 
and  claim  the  inner  side  of  the  pave- 
ment. They  make  a boast  of  the  patriot- 
ism of  which  they  dare  to  assume  the 
monopoly.  But  those  who  lived  in  the 
midst  of  these  horrors,  tliose  who  saw 
into  their  depths  and  witnessed  the  wide- 
spread misery  and  agony  tliey  caused, 
have  preserved  a fresh  and  never  to-be- 
effaced  remembrance  of  the  feelings  they 
aroused  in  every  liealthy  and  honest 
mind.  It  will  be  for  th(3  liisLorian  to  tell 
with  calm  serenity  what  occurred  oniho.se 
momentous  days  of  grief  and  discourage- 
ment. It  hiis  been  a great  .source  of  re- 
gret to  me  that  circumstances  I'etained  me 
at  Versailles,  and  that  I could  not  from 
day  to  day  watch  clo.se  at  hand  the  ex- 
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ecrable  misdeeds,  the  infamous  enterprises 
of  these  ignorant  reformers,  who,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a temporary  triumph,  gave 
the  reins  to  human  passion  without  ex- 
amining the  problems  they  raised,  and 
without  even  making  an  attempt  to  solve 
them. 

M.  Thiers  had  not  thanked  me  for 
bringing  the  news  of  the  entrance  of  the 
troops  into  Paris.  He  had  given  way  to 
a feeling  easily  explained  in  wishing  to 
show  me  that  he  was  expecting  the  in- 
formation I brought  him.  In  reality  he 
was  very  thankful  to  me  for  the  effort  I 
had  made  to  put  him  first  in  possession  of 
important  news.  Some  days  afterward 
he  made  me  tell  in  detail  all  that  had  oc- 
curred. He  was  very  much  amused  with 
the  stratagem  I had  employed  to  keep  the 
young  American  lady  inside  the  casemate. 

After  some  reflection  he  said:  “Cer- 
tainly it  is  a latest  news  department  that 
would  best  suit  you.  In  a day  or  two  I 
think  I shall  be  able  to  say  something  of 
your  future  career.”  When  I saw  him 
again  he  told  me  he  thought  of  giving  me 
a consulate.  “ It  will  be  only  a starting- 
point,”  he  said.  “I  will  send  you  to 
Riga,  with  the  rank  of  consul-general; 
but,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  remain 
there  long.  I send  you  there  simply  to 
hierarchise  you.” 

I concluded  that  the  affair  was  set- 
tled, and  began  to  study  the  situation 
and  business  of  Riga.  But  M.  Thiers 
reckoned  without  his  host.  He  had  not 
the  power,  as  he  supposed,  to  give  me 
the  appointment.  His  government  had 
been  brought  together  hurriedly.  He 
had  distributed  the  portfolios  among  the 
parties  of  whom  the  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly was  composed,  and  he  had  given 
the  larger  share  to  his  supportei’s;  but 
unity  by  no  means  reigned  in  the  cabinet. 
He  had  put  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Sarcy,  an  avowed 
legitimist.  This  gentleman  was  some- 
what advanced  in  years,  and  not  ready  in 
accommodating  himself  to  new  situations. 
He  stooped ; he  was  thin ; he  had  a long 
face,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a scrutinizing 
glance;  he  was  always  engaged  in  mus- 
tering obstruction  votes,  and  while  flat- 
tering M.  Thiers,  readily  raised  obstacles 
to  all  his  plans.  The  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior was  a friend,  but  access  to  the  de- 
partment was  guarded  by  the  high  func- 
tionaries of  the  empire,  who  defended  it 
against  invasion.  M.  Durangel,  hard,  im- 


penetrable, sharp  as  a blade  of  steel,  con- 
trolled political  affairs.  He  was  under 
the  belief  that  the  republic  was  an  acci- 
dent, a mere  temporary  state  of  things,  to 
be  replaced  shortly  by  the  restored  em- 
pire. M.  Jules  Favre  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Aftaii’S;  the  Count  de  Pontecou- 
lant  was  the  chief  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
ministry.  Both  belonged  to  the  new  re- 
gime. On  M.  Jules  Favre  chiefly  fell  the 
part  of  Jeremiah — that  of  making  lamen- 
tations. He  had  to  bring  before  the  As- 
sembly unsatisfactory  settlements,  pain- 
ful transactions,  and  humiliating  conces- 
sions. When  he  went  up  the  steps  of  the 
tribune  to  make  a speech,  you  could  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  his  long,  lean  form, 
always  dressed  in  black  clothes  much  too 
wide  for  him;  his  gray  bristling  beard; 
his  olivaceous  complexion;  his  quivering 
lips;  his  long,  emaciated  head,  with  its 
thick-set,  stubborn,  bristling  hair,  always 
in  wild  confusion.  When  you  heard  his 
soft,  harmonious,  sad,  whining  voice, 
pouring  out  long  sentences  with  an  aca- 
demic cadence,  the  room  seemed  gradu- 
ally to  be  hung  with  crape,  and  the  air 
to  echo  with  half-stifled  sobs.  Seven 
yeai’s  afterward  Prince  Bismarck  said  to 
me:  “When  I was  at  Versailles,  and  M. 
Jules  Favre  saw  that  I persisted  in  speak- 
ing a language  he  did  not  understand, 
with  his  hair  bristling  and  his  arms  fold- 
ed, he  would  go  into  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  room.  He  then  produced  on  me 
the  somewhat  enervating  impression  of  a 
huge  bat.” 

While  the  Chancellor  spoke,  I could 
indeed  imagine  this  great  tear-shedder 
spreading  his  wings  and  throwing  a dark 
shadow  over  the  National  Assembly.  His 
prophetic  vocation,  and  the  all-absorbing 
labors  it  implied,  certainly  prevented  him 
from  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
urgent  business  of  his  ministry.  M.  Des- 
prez,  M.  Meurand,  M.  Jagerschmidt,  and 
others  were  really  at  the  head  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs.  M.  Meurand 
zealously  protected  the  consular  fortress 
against  the  invasion  of  any  new  element. 
He  did  it  with  all  the  rabidness  of  a man 
wlio  was  resolved  that  his  masters  on  re- 
turning to  power  should  not  be  able  to 
accuse  him  of  having  badly  administered 
their  fortune.  When  M.  Thiers  proposed 
me  for  the  post  at  Riga,  without  openly 
thwarting  him,  he  postponed  the  affair. 

The  Journal  Official  had  ap|>eared. 
The  month  of  June  had  come.  My  associ- 
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ates  at  Mai*seilles,  those  whose  names  had 
been  proposed  on  the  list  referred  to,  were 
all  decorated.  I was  not  included.  This 
was  all  right.  It  was  what  I had  request- 
ed. I could  say  nothing.  All  the  same 
I could  not  help  thinking  that  my  advice 
had  been  too  literally  accepted,  and  that 
as  the  whole  of  my  comrades  had  been 
decorated,  I should  have  had  the  same 
satisfaction.  The  day  after  the  Journal 
Official  was  published  I saw  M.  Thiers. 
He  was  in  very  good  spirits. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “you  should  be  very 
well  pleased.  All  your  friends  have  been 
decorated  and  you  are  left  out.” 

I felt  that  he  was  bantering  me,  and  I 
made  no  remark. 

He  went  on:  “You  have  done  some- 
thing for  your  friends  if  not  for  yourself. 
You  might  repeat  with  Virgil,  ‘Sic  vos 
non  vobisT^'  Then,  changing  his  tone, 
he  said,  “I  have  got  St. -Hilaire  to  write 
to  Meurand.  He  proposes  you  should  be 
sent  to  Roustchouk,  with  the  title  of 
consul.  But  it  is  to  Riga  I want  you 
to  go,  and  to  that  post  you  will  be  ap- 
pointed.” 

Two  days  afterward  one  of  my  friends 
came  in  haste  to  roy  house.  He  said: 
“ Do  you  know  you  have  been  decorated, 
and  on  the  best  possible  grounds.” 

The  Journal  Official^  in  fact,  after  my 
nomination  used  these  words:  “gave  evi- 
dence of  the  most  disinterested  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  order. . . .exposed  himself 
to  the  greatest  danger  on  the  4th  of  April 
in  conveying  the  orders  that  had  been  in- 
trusted to  him.”  I take  this  opportunity 
of  reproducing  this  statement  of  the  con- 
siderations on  which  my  decoration  was 
granted.  Let  those  note  them  who,  after 
my  time,  have  to  defend  my  memory, 
should  it  ever  be  attacked. 

As  soon  as  the  communications  with 
Paris  had  been  opened,  I went  into  the 
town.  I called,  among  others,  on  my 
old  and  dear  friend  Mr.  Frederick  Mar- 
shall, whose  eldest  daughter  was  at  the 
time  very  ill.  Of  her  let  me  say  one 
word.  She  was  a girl  of  fifteen,  of  high 
spirits,  and  of  bright  and  poetic  beauty, 
with  qualities  of  heart  and  soul  which 
made  her  too  good  for  this  commonplace 
world.  It  wa45  at  this  house  I met  for 
the  fii*st  time  Laurence  Oliphant,  then  the 
special  con*espondent  of  the  Times.  Sit- 
ting with  him  for  hours  near  the  couch 
of  the  sick  girl,  I soon  yielded  to  the 
charm  which  Oliphant  inspired  in  all 


who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  brought 
into  intercourse  with  him.  He  had  come 
to  France  in  compliance  with  an  order 
from  the  head  of  the  sect  to  which  he 
then  belonged,  the  “ Brethren  of  the  New 
Life.”  He  fulfilled  his  mission  with  the 
ardent  docility  of  a well  - initiated  and 
sincere  disciple,  and  from  the  somewhat 
lofty  stand-point  of  a man  who  had  drunk 
too  deeply  of  the  sweets  of  life  not  to  de- 
spise them.  His  observations  were  sharp 
and  severe,  but  his  ix)litical  doctrines  were 
of  unswerving  rectitude,  and  his  judg- 
ments on  men  and  things  were  both  caus- 
tic and  infallible.  His  letters  in  the  Times 
were  read  with  avidity,  combining  as  they 
did  accurate  observation  with  a lively 
style.  This,  at  all  events,  is  what  I have 
heard,  for  I never  read  them  myself. 

We  very  soon  became  intimate.  He 
was  not  long  in  seeing  that  he  had  no 
hope  of  inducing  me  to  accept  his  doc- 
trines of  religious  philosophy.  With  re- 
gard to  me  he  abandoned  all  idea  of 
proselytism,  and  became  chiefly  my  guide 
and  master  in  political  matters.  At  Ver- 
sailles my  affairs  made  little  progress. 

The  month  of  July  came  and  was  almost 
at  an  end,  and  yet  M.  Thiers  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  day  against  the  re- 
sistance of  M.  Meurand,  who  persisted  in 
his  desire  to  send  me  to  Roustchouk, 
which,  he  said,  was  an  excellent  “poste 
d’observation.”  I was  quite  disheartened. 

On  the  21st  of  July  Mr.  Marshall  said 
to  me:  “I  must  tell  you  something  that 
has  just  happened.  Mr.  Hardmann,  who 
is  Oliphant’s  colleague  at  Versailles,  is 
obliged  to  leave  for  England,  as  his  wife 
has  to  undergo  a surgical  operation  there. 

He  will  not  return  for  a fortnight.  Oli- 
phant is  very  much  put  about.  He  can- 
not be  both  at  Versailles  and  in  Paris, 
and  he  is  looking  out  for  some  one  who 
could  at  least  do  a part  of  Hardmann’s 
work.  I did  not  venture  to  ask  you  to 
take  Hardmann’s  place,  but  Boby  [the 
name  of  endearment  given  by  her  family 
to  the  sick  girl]  thinks  the  work  would 
amuse  you,  as  you  see  M.  Thiers  daily, 
and  you  complain  of  having  little  to  do.” 

“She  is  quite  right,”  I replied.  “ She 
has  the  second-sight  of  a soaring  spirit. 

The  proposal  not  only  pleases  me,  it  does 
me  an  immense  service,  for  in  this  way  I 
can  see  M.  Thiers  without  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  reminding  him  of  his  prom- 
ises.” 

Marshall  lost  no  time  in  giving  my 
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reply  to  Oliphant,  who  was  very  much 
pleased.  We  met,  all  three.  Then  Oli- 
phant,  who  as  yet  had  not  spoken  to  me 
of  his  business  occupations,  gave  me  the 
necessary  explanation  of  the  duties  dis- 
charged by  Hardmann,  but  he  asked  me 
to  undertake  only  that  share  of  them  they 
had  in  common.  He  requested  me  to  be- 
gfin  next  day.  I listened  attentively  to 
what  he  said,  but  he  saw  that  I had  some 
difficulties  which  I did  not  venture  to 
express. 

He  said  at  last:  “You  seem  to  have 
some  hesitation.  Is  it  the  remuneration 
you  do  not  like  to  speak  about  ?” 

“Not  at  all,”  I replied,  promptly.  “In 
this  case  there  is  no  question  of  money. 
I can  assure  you  it  is  something  much 
more  embarrassing.  But  before  begin- 
ning, I should  like  to  know  something 
more  about  the  paper.  I should  like  to 
see  a number  of  the  Times.” 

All  were  amazed. 

“What!”  exclaimed  Oliphant,  “you 
do  not  know  the  Times  ?” 

“Excuse  me,”  I replied,  “I  know  the 
Times  very  well.  I know  quite  well 
what  it  is.  I have  a friend  at  Marseilles 
— M.  de  Prat — who  concludes  all  his  po- 
litical discussions  with  the  words,  ‘You 
cannot  call  that  in  question,  it  is  the 
Times  that  says  so.’  The  phrase  has  be- 
come proverbial  among  his  friends.  But 
I have  lived  long  in  the  remote  southern 
provinces,  and  I Have  never  seen  a copy 
of  this  paper.” 

Oliphant  broke  into  a loud  laugh. 
Then  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and 
came  back  with  a copy  of  a number 
of  some  twenty  pages,  which  he  spread 
out  on  the  floor,  covering  the  best  part  of 
it.  I was  amazed. 

“A  friend  of  mine,”  I said — “M.  Ernest 
Roudel — has  always  told  me  I ought  to 
write  to  a roomy  daily  paper.  I think 
that  size  would  satisfy  him.” 

Mr.  Oliphant  then  explained  to  me  the 
mechanism  of  the  paper— the  telegrams; 
the  leaders;  the  record  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings;  the  law  and  police  reports; 
the  money  market  and  .commercial  intel- 
ligence; the  foreign  correspondence;  the 
letters  addressed  to  tVie  editor;  the  court 
circular  and  fashionable  news;  the  re- 
ports of  speeches  out  of  Parliament  and 
of  sermons  by  eminent  preachers;  the 
paragraphs;  the  literary,  dramatic,  mu- 
sical, and  artistic  criticisms;  the  column 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages;  the 


meteorological  reports  and  storm  warn- 
ings; the  sporting  news,  including  horse- 
races, yachting*  cricket  matches,  etc. ; the 
articles  on  geographical  discoveries  and 
on  scientific  questions;  and  reviews  of  im- 
portant books. 

I was  shown  the  long  compact  columns 
of  advertisements,  all  carefully  scruti- 
nized, classified,  and  arranged  under  head- 
ings, where  supply  and  demand  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the  regu- 
larity of  machine  work;  where  no  adver- 
tisement unworthy  of  the  newspaper  is  at 
any  price  allowed  to  find  admission;  pre- 
cautions being  taken  to  insure  the  bona 
fide  of  the  advertiser.  All  this  explain- 
ed to  me  the  success  of  the  great  English 
newspapers,  how  they  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  vast  resources  at  their  disposal^ 
and  the  benefits  they  confer  on  the  peo- 
ple, for  whom  they  are  at  once  a curb,  a 
power,  a stimulant,  and  a glory.  I was 
deliglited  to  find  employment,  even  for  a 
time,  on  the  greatest  of  such  journals. 

Next  day  I went  to  Versailles.  I found 
M.  Thiers  irritable,  and  little  inclined  to 
hear  what  I had  to  say.  I thought  the 
moment  unfavorable  to  tell  him  of  my 
temporary  appointment,  and  said  nothing 
about  it. 

The  National  Assembly  as  it  tlien  was 
had  been  the  product  of  an  instinctive 
movement  of  self-preservation  on  the  part 
of  the  nation,  still  quivering  from  the 
wounds  it  had  received.  It  had  on  one 
side  the  imperial  party,  of  which  the  mu- 
tilated fragments  writhed  under  the  dis- 
asters of  the  war  they  had  provoked,  and 
the  mutilations  to  which  they  had  ex- 
posed the  country.  On  the  other  side 
was  the  republican  party  in  a state  of 
wild  excitement,  inflamed  by  the  desire  of 
victory,  and  of  effacing  by  the  renewed 
glory  of  France  the  last  vestiges  of  impe- 
rial domination.  The  country  at  that 
time  was  leaning  towaixl  the  royalist  can- 
didates, who  had  opposed  the  empire,  and 
who  continued  their  opposition  to  the 
warlike  republicans.  It  returned  to  the 
Assembly  a conservative  majority,  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  securing  peace, 
and  of  saving  what  remained  of  the  state 
from  the  German  conquerors  and  tlie 
French  republican  strategists.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded, as  soon  as  the  National  Assembly 
had  taken  the  steps  to  enforce  its  execu- 
tion, all  parties  expressed  the  opinion  that 
its  mission  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
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convocation  of  a constituent  Assembly 
was  at  hand.  But  the  National  Assem- 
bly had  declared  itself  sovereign.  It  had 
resolved  to  retain  the  power  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  believed  it  even  had  a right  to 
dispose  of  the  future  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try. M.  Thiers  appeared  to  be  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  ambi- 
tious plans  which  each  of  the  parties  se- 
cretly cherished.  The  Bonapartists  had 
reformed  their  ranks  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Rouher;  the  Orleanists  rallied 
under  the  orders  of  the  Due  de  Broglie; 
the  legitimists  had  at  their  head  M.  Ches- 
nelong,  M.  de  Mun,  the  Due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, and  M.  Cazenove  de  Pradines — 
“le  glorieux  ampute  de  Patay”;  and  it 
was  announced  to  M.  Thiers  that  Gam- 
betta  and  Greneral  Faidherbe,  with  a view 
to  the  approaching  elections,  proposed 
to  place  themselves  in  every  department 
at  the  head  of  the  lists,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain plebiscites.  It  was,  I may  remark 
in  passing,  the  royalists  who  establish- 
ed the  scrutin  d'arrondissement  against 
Gambetta,  while  afterward  it  was  the  re- 
publicans who  established  it  against  Bou- 
langer ; and  the  plebiscitary  idea,  a bequest 
of  the  empire,  is  destined  to  tempt  more 
than  one  ambitious  adventurer  who  dreams 
of  enslaving  an  unconscious  nation. 

M.  Thiers  understood  very  well  that 
this  two-headed  plebiscite  was  dii^ected 
against  him.  He  was  very  indignant, 
and  accused  the  royalists  of  perfidy,  the 
republicans  of  ingratitude,  and  the  Bona- 
partists of  impudence.  I left  him  without 
daring  to  speak  of  my  new  occupation; 
but  on  retiring  I felt  quite  discomfited  to 
have  come  back  with  empty  hands.  Re- 
flecting, however,  on  what  M.  Thiers  had 
said,  I drew  up  a note,  which  I sent  to  Mr. 
Oliphant.  He  was  very  much  pleased 
with  it. 

‘‘It  is  an  excellent  despatch  you  have 
just  given  me,”  he  said.  “There  is  no- 
thing to  alter  in  it.  All  that  has  to  be 
done  is  to  send  it  off  as  it  stands.  You 
are  a born  journalist ; you  show  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  vocation.” 

He  then  sent  off  my  first  telegram  to  the 
Times.  I was  to  see  M.  Thiers  next  day, 
but  Oliphant  wrote  on  the  following  day, 
from  the  information  I supplied,  an  admi- 
rable letter,  which  made  it  unnecessary  for 
me  to  go  to  Versailles.  In  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  I was  walking  in  the  boulevards, 
and  I bought  a number  of  the  Liberty 
In  the  “latest  news”  I saw  the  tele- 


gram I had  sent  on  the  previous  night; 
and  published  ia  all  the  evening  papers 
under  the  words,  “ A telegram  from  Paris 
to  the  Times  says.”  It  was  one  of  the 
strongest  emotions  I ever  experienced  in 
my  life.  The  power  of  the  telegraph  in 
its  connection  with  journalism  flashed 
upon  me  at  that  moment,  and  I felt  I 
could  turn  it  to  account.  I then  resolved 
that  I should  remain  in  Paris  and  become 
a journalist.  I telegraphed  to  my  family 
to  join  me,  and  they  did  so.  When  I told 
my  wife  what  I had  done,  she  listened  to 
me  with  amazement,  and  I must  add  she 
heard  of  my  resolution  with  some  cha- 
grin. She  was  the  daughter  of  a func- 
tionary who  had  known  nothing  of  the 
world  of  journalism.  Prom  the  first  she 
saw  that  my  resolution  was  not  to  be 
shaken,  and  it  required  no  small  firmness 
on  her  part  to  look  with  equanimity  on 
what  seemed  the  doubtful  prospect  before 
us.  The  encouraging  words  of  myfriends 
Marshall  and  Oliphant  helped  to  console 
her,  and  gradually  she  took  a deep  inter- 
est in  my  work,  which  has  not  diminished 
since  then.  The  day  after  the  publication 
of  my  fii'st  telegram  I went  to  see  M. 
Thiers,  not  without  some  apprehension. 

He  was  awaiting  me  with  impatience. 

“Tell  me,”  he  said,  briskly,  “how  it 
comes  about  that  the  Times^  and,  follow- 
ing it,  all  the  French  papers,  were  able  to 
publish  a conversation  which  I have  had 
with  no  one  but  you  ?” 

There  was  no  room  for  hesitation.  I 
told  him  the  truth.  It  was  a theatrical 
surprise.  He  too  saw  at  once  the 
strength  it  might  give  him  in  an  indi- 
rect but  striking  manner  to  introduce 
his  ideas  into  the  public  mind.  At  the 
same  time  I believe  he  felt  that  he  would 
be  relieved  from  continuing  the  struggle 
against  M.  Meurand,  who  defended  his  po- 
sition with  the  utmost  tenacity,  not  from 
any  dislike  to  me  personally,  but  because 
he  felt  that,  by  the  breach  I should  make, 
the  army  of  candidates  would  make  their 
way  into  the  consular  citadel,  which  he 
was  protecting  against  a capitulation.  M. 
Thiel’S  put  a great  many  questions  to  me. 

He  was  disappointed  when  I told  liim 
how  temporary  my  appointment  was. 

The  conversation  I had  with  him  sup- 
plied me  wMlh  matter  for  a new  telegram, 
and  for  a fresh  and  no  less  admirable  let- 
ter by  Oliphant,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  we  were  able  to  carry  on  our  com- 
mon work.  Some  days  afterward  I asked 
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permission  from  M.  Tliiers  to  visit  with 
Oliphant  the  prisons  in  which  the  com- 
munists were  confined.  M.  Tiiiei’s  gladly 
granted  the  permission.  I must  explain 
that  Mr.  Hard  man  n,  carried  away  by  his 
feelings  and  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  frightful  difficulties  the  gov- 
ernment of  Versailles  had  to  overcome, 
had  hastily  and  in  perfect  good  faith  given 
an  account  in  his  letters  of  these  tem- 
porary and  defective  makeshift  buildings 
wliich  had  produced  a deep  impression  on 
public  opinion  all  over  Europe.  M.  Thiers 
was  delighted  to  see  the  errors  set  right 
whicli  had  found  their  way  into  these  let- 
ters. It  wa.s  ill  the  company  of  Colonel 
Gail  lard,  who  at  that  time  assisted  General 
Appert,  tliat  we  went  through  the  prisons 
of  the  Orangerie,  the  Chantiers,  and  the 
camp  of  Satory,  where  the  communists 
were  confined.  General  Appert,  who  af- 
terward discharged  the  duties  of  Russian 
ambassador  in  a way  which  gained  gen- 
eral esteem,  was  at  that  time  intrusted 
with  the  organization  and  direction  of  the 
temporaiw  prisons.  He  displayed  in  this 
duty  all  the  humanity  compatible  with 
the  circumstances.  The  events  had  taken 
everybody  by  surprise.  Each  day  that 
pass<Hl  between  the  21st  and  the  2fUh  of 
May,  between  the  incendiaiy  fires,  the 
massacres,  and  the  fusillades — the  most 
horrible  episode  in  modern  history  -had 
sent  swarms  of  captives  to  Versaillt‘S. 
They  were  huddled  together  in  the  only 
way  possible. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  see  that 
they  did  not  die  of  hunger.  Between  the 
early  state  of  things  and  that  in  which  the 
])]*i.soners  could  be  regularly  lodged  in  a 
lial)itable  prison  there  was  a wide  dis- 
tance, and  six  weeks  after  the  arrival  of 
tlio  communists  at  Versailles,  when  we  vis- 
ited them,  they  had  not  yet  been  classified 
into  groups.  What  was  this  communed 
Never  will  it  be  possible  to  know  its  true 
hist<n*y.  The  simple  rea.son  is  that  it 
sprang  from  a jumble  of  hallucinations. 
It  grew  rapidly  into  power  amidst  a fren- 
zy of  physical  and  nervous  excitement, 
fanned  into  the  wildest  fury  amid  the  fire, 
the  smoke,  and  the  bloodslied  of  a struggle 
Avithout  a purpose.  When  we  visite<l  the 
prisons  the  commune  was  not  yet  extin(*t. 
W('  saw  it,  still  hideous,  grotesque,  and 
sublime.  In  the  prison  of  the  Cliantiers 
Ave  saw  a young  female  ])risoner  squatting 
on  the  floor  avIjo  attracted  special  atten- 
tion. She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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women  I have  CA’^er  seen.  Her  long  black 
tresses  fell  over  her  bare  shoulders,  and 
as  she  had  torn  her  dress  to  slireds,  not  to 
Avear  the  clothes  of  the  “accursed  Ver- 
saillais,'’  you  could  see  her  naked  IxkIv 
through  the  rents.  She  was  tall  and 
graceful,  and  on  seeing  visitors  approach- 
ing she  reared  her  head  ])roudly,  like  a 
Avar-horse  about  to  neigh.  Her  bright 
eyes  glistened,  a blush  overspread  her 
face.  She  compressed  her  lips,  ground 
her  teeth,  and  burst  into  a shrill,  defiant, 
vindictiA^e  laugh  Avhen  she  I’ecognized  the 
officer  of  the  prison  who  accompanied  us. 

In  the  last  struggle  of  the  commune 
she  had  been  fighting  at  the  side  of  her 
lover.  She  had  seen  him  fall,  and,  armed 
with  a dagger,  had  rushed  upon  the 
captain  who  had  just  taken  the  barri- 
cade, and  furiously  stabbed  him,  plunging 
her  weapon  again  and  again  into  her  vic- 
tim. Before  she  could  be  removed  from 
his  body  she  had  cut,  bit.  and  torn  it  with 
all  the  Kuy  of  a hyena.  She  Avas  taken  to 
the  prison  covered  with  blood,  Avhich  she 
had  dabbled  over  her  body  and  clothes. 
She  had  to  be  bound  and  gagged  before 
she  would  allow  the  blood  to  be  Avashed 
off.  Hideous! 

At  Satory,  Avhile  we  \A^ere  passing 
through  the  camp,  one  of  the  prisoners 
jauntily  came  up  to  Colonel  Gaillard, 
smiling  most  graciously.  I never  saw  a 
more  ridiculous  caricature.  He  Avas  thin, 
bony,  and  narroAv-shouldered.  His  head 
Avas  compressed,  and  his  features  looked 
as  if  they  had  not  been  meant  to  take 
their  places  in  the  same  face.  He  was  in 
rags,  but  he  AA'ore  like  a Castilian  beggar 
soiled  linens -on  which  it  Avould  have 
been  necessary  to  write,  “ This  is  a shirt"  — 
a long,  loose  overcoat,  and  tall,  dilapidated 
black  hat.  He  was  a student,  nicknamed 
“ Pipe  eii  Bois,”  Avho  laid  discharged  the 
duties  of  .secretary  to  tlie  Delegate  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  On  one  occasion  lie  had 
ofiVr(?d  a pot  of  beer  to  Lord  Lyons,  to 
piuss  the  time  Avhile  Availing  in  the  Grand 
Halon  d’ Attente  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Tlie 
offer  had  not  been  accepted,  but  had  been 
acknowledged  Avith  a smile.  He  came 
up  to  Coloiiel  Gaillard. 

“They  tell  me,  colonel,"  he  said,  “that 
Ave  are  to  be  taken  down  to  be  called  as 
Avitnes.ses  before  the  court-martial.  Can 
you  inform  me  how  long  Ave  shall  be  kept 
there?" 

“ I am  sorry  I cannot,  as  I do  not  knoAv, " 
Avas  the  colonel’s  coiu‘teous  reply. 
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“ Excuse  the  liberty  I took,”  continued 
Pipe  en-Bois,  drawing  together  liis  over- 
coat; “it  was  only  to  know  what  linens 
would  be  required.” 

Grotesque ! 

The  commune  was  also  sublime.  A 
prisoner,  a man,  had  been  taken  with 
arms  in  his  hands,  imprisoned,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  His  wife  made  heroic 
efforts  to  save  him,  and  succeeded  in  se- 
curing the  sympathy  of  a man  who  had 
influence  in  these  times.  Her  husband 
was  saved  from  capital  punishment,  and 
was  condemned  to  transportation.  Left 
alone  and  abandoned,  without  resources, 
she  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  man 
who  had  saved  her  husband.  After  liv- 
ing for  years  with  this  lover,  to  whom 
she  was  deeply  attached,  she  besought 
him  to  apply  for  a pardon  for  her  hus- 
band. Although  he  felt  he  was  destroy- 
ing her  happiness  and  his  own,  he  did  so. 
The  husband  returned  full  of  love  for  the 
wife  who  had  saved  him  from  execution 
and  procured  his  liberation.  On  the  way 
home,  however,  he  learned  the  truth.  He 
changed  his  name,  disappeared,  and  lived 
in  hiding  for  many  years.  Then,  when 
divorce  became  possible  in  France,  he 
wrote  to  his  wife:  “ Apply  for  a divorce 
against  me;  I will  do  all  I can  to  secure 
one  for  you.  Marry  him  and  be  happy.” 

Sublime! 

Oliphant  wrote  admirable  letters  on 
this  visit,  in  which  he  gave  a most  accu- 
rate description  of  what  he  saw,  and  they 
produced  a great  impression.  The  Times 
then  asked  permission  to  send  Mr.  Charles 
Austin,  a clever  and  humorous  writer,  to 
the  fortified  prisons  in  the  south  of  France 
as  special  correspondent,  and  his  commu- 
nications to  the  paper  completely  i*ectified 
the  misimpres.sions  that  had  prevailed  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  French  po- 
litical prisoners. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  when  my  new 
occupation  had  the  greatest  cliarm  for  me 
that  Mr.  Hardmann  returned  to  recom- 
mence his  duties.  The  waking  was  hard 
to  bear.  M.  Thiei*s  thought  of  applying 
on  my  behalf  to  the  Times.  He  was 
now  accustomed  to  see  me.  I was  one 
of  the  political  elements  whicli  gravitated 
around  him.  He  was  unwilling  that  any 
change  should  l>e  made.  Oliphant,  liow- 
ever,  objected.  He  said  it  w^ould  be  a 
sure  way  of  losing  all  chance  of  admis- 
sion on  the  statf  of  the  paper.  M.  Thiers 
accordingly  abandoned  his  scheme.  Riga, 


this  eternal  phantom  of  the  snowy  North, 
came  once  more  to  the  front.  This  time 
M.  Thiers  promised  formally  to  hand  me 
my  letter  of  appointment  within  eight 
days.  Riga!  It  appeared  to  me  now  a 
place  of  exile.  I had  drunk  too  deeply 
of  the  sweets  of  a life  the  very  struggles 
of  which  were  full  of  delight.  I clung 
to  it.  I made  some  advances  to  the  Paris 
newspapers.  I soon  felt  that  to  become  a 
French  journalist,  talent,  even  if  one  has 
it,  does  not  suflBce.  Many  other  qualities 
are  necessary,  and  these  I did  not  possess. 
Extreme  suppleness,  readiness  in  under- 
standing the  public  taste  and  in  conform- 
ing to  it,  are  indispensable  in^a  French  edi- 
tor. He  must  possess  besides  the  art  of  re- 
pelling a public  adv^ersary  by  alarming  the 
individual,  skill  to  command  influence  by 
asserting  the  possession  of  it,  a natural 
way  of  using  the  editorial  “ we  ” without 
a smile,  a perfection  of  style  which  throws 
into  the  shade  the  interest  of  the  facts  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  grouped,  a 
brilliancy  of  detail  which  dazzles  and  dis- 
tracts attention,  something  which  is  at 
once  aggressive,  bold,  and  sceptical.  All 
these  gifts  the  French  newspaper  man 
possesses  instinctively,  and  brings  them 
to  perfection  by  living  in  a special  milieu. 
I felt  that  I was  destitute  of  all  these 
qualifications,  without  which  no  one  can 
reach  an  eminent  position  on  the  French 
press.  Sadly,  then,  I determined  on  the 
course  I should  take.  I resolved  to  see 
M.  Thiers  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  to 
remind  him  of  the  letter  of  appointment 
he  had  formally  promised  to  obtain  for 
me.  Breakfast  had  just  been  finished, 
when  suddenly  Oliphant  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  had  a telegmm  in  his  hand. 

“Hardmann,”  he  said,  “was  called 
back  the  day  before  yesterday.  He  will 
not  return  to  Paris.  I telegraphed  yes- 
terday to  the  Times,  and  I have  this  mo- 
ment received  a reply.  A proposal  is 
made  to  give  you  a permanent  appoint- 
ment. If  you  accept,  you  will  remain  in 
the  mean  time  with  me,  and  the  other 
matters  can  easily  be  regulated.” 

My  satisfaction  was  so  apparent  that  I 
had  no  need  to  reply.  I set  out  for  Ver- 
sailles, where  I announced  to  M.  Thiel's 
that  Mr.  Hardmann  had  again  left,  and 
that  I was  once  more  to  take  his  place. 
He  told  me  my  appointment  to  Riga  was 
ready,  and  that  he  would  delay  its  an- 
nouncement till  he  heard  from  me  again, 
for  I did  not  tell  liim  that  I was  perma- 
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nently  engaged  by  tlie  Times,  I must 
confess  tliat  for  a long  time  I concealed 
the  fact  from  him,  and  that  frequently  by 
asking  for  my  appointment  to  Riga  I over- 
came the  difficulties  that  arose  between 
him  and  me.  When  he  became  aware 
of  the  truth,  he,  in  turn,  said  nothing 
of  it  to  me,  but  I felt  that  “Riga  ” was  of 
no  more  use.  Fortunately  at  this  time  I 
had  multiplied  my  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Frequently  the  relations  between 
M.  Thiers  and  me  became  less  cordial,  for 
I had  to  give  news  which  embarrassed 
him,  instead  of  the  one-sided  information 
which  he  communicated  to  me  to  help  his 
policy.  Here  is  one  instance.  One  even- 
ing M.  Thiers,  who  had  by  this  time  taken 
up  his  abode  at  the  Elysee,  had  a private 
reception.  M.  Timachief,  the  Russian 
minister,  was  for  a short  time  in  earnest 
conversation  with  him.  The  President 
was  evidently  annoyed.  I went  to  an- 
other part  of  the  room  not  to  overhear 
what  was  said.  As  I was  leaving,  M. 
Thiers  said  to  me: 

“The  Russian  minister  congratulated 
me  yesterday  morning  on  the  discipline 
I have  introduced  into  the  republican 
party.  He  said  the  European  monarchic 
governments  were  much  impressed  by  it.” 

I did  not  for  a moment  call  in  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  but 
it  was  in  no  respect  consistent  with  the 
attitude  of  the  two  speakers  I had  seen 
in  conversation.  I accordingly  resolved 
to  wait  f^r  a time  before  writing  on  the 
subject.  As  it  happened,  on  making  my 
way  out  of  the  palace  I overtook  Count 

, the  pi'efet  of  one  of  the  chief  French 

departments,  who  had  stopped  at  the  gate 
and  was  busy  writing  notes  in  the  light 
of  the  gas  lamp.  I went  up  to  him.  I 
said : 

“My  dear  prefet,  the  detectives  will 
take  us  into  custody.  They  will  think 
you  are  making  plans  of  the  palace  to 
carry  out  some  plot.” 

Their  imagination  will  bring  them  no 
reward,”  he  said.  “I  was  simply  tak- 
ing a note  of  some  remarks  made  by  M. 
Thiers,  whom  I found  very  indignant, 
and  on  good  grounds  too,  ma  foi.  It 
appears  that  M.  Timachief.  the  Russian 
minister,  used  strong  language  in  speak- 
ing to  him  this  evening  alx)ut  the  revo- 
lutionary speech  made  at  Romans  by 
Gambetta,  which,  he  said,  Avould  spread 
alarm  in  the  European  monarchies.”  Af- 
ter a moment’s  reflection  he  added,  “I 


think  it  would  be  a service  to  everybody 
if  you  were  to  mention  the  fact.”. 

I i*emained  with  him  for  a few  min- 
utes, talking  of  general  subjects;  but  on 
leaving  I lost  no  time  in  writing  that  M. 
Timachief,  after  having  congratulated  M. 
Thiers  on  the  discipline  he  had  introduced 
into  the  republican  party,  had  on  the  fol- 
lowing night — that  on  which  I wrote — 
protested  strongly  against  the  disquieting 
attitude  it  had  assumed.  I am  going,  for 
the  benefit  of  younger  journalists,  to  give 
a hint  which  a good  many  of  them  whom 
I know  would  do  well  to  keep  in  remem- 
brance. When  a man  gives  a correspond- 
ent an  important  piece  of  news,  the  lat- 
ter should  remain  with  him  for  a time, 
but  change  the  conversation,  and  leave 
him  while  it  has  turned  on  something 
quite  insignificant.  If  the  correspondent 
take  his  departure  abruptly,  a flash  of 
caution  will  burst  upon  his  informant. 

He  will  reflect  rapidly,  and  will  beg  the 
journalist  not  to  repeat  what  he  has  said 
till  he  sees  him  again.  The  information 
would  be  lost,  and  the  correspondent 
would  suffer  an  annoyance  that  might 
have  been  saved  if  he  had  heard  nothing. 

A newspaper  has  no  use  for  confidential 
communications  it  cannot  transmit  to  its 
readers. 

Taking  this  view,  I published  my  dou- 
ble information.  An  explosion  followed. 
The  conservatives  were  delighted,  and  set 
M.  Thiers  at  defiance.  Prince  Orloff  was 
irritated.  M.  Thiers  was  so  much  exasper- 
ated that  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  me: 

“ I never  spoke  of  that  to  any  one.  You 
should  have  communicated  with  me  be- 
fore repeating  what  had  been  only  par- 
tially told  to  you.”  He  thought  I had  over- 
heard his  conversation  with  M.  Timachief. 

I was  indignant.  I gave  way  to  one 
of  those  fits  of  nerv^ous  excitement  which 
at  times  will  master  us.  I replied,  in  a 
loud  voice,  ‘‘The  ruler  of  a state  com- 
mits a great  imprudence  when  he  re- 
ceives a journalist  wlio  can  repeat  aloud 
what  is  told  him  in  a whisper,”  and  T 
burst  out  of  the  room  furiously. 

Three  weeks  afterward  I met  M.  Thiers 
in  the  Galerie  des  Tornbeaux.  He  came 
up  to  me  smiling.  “You  are  certainly  a 
good  journal  ist,”  he  said  ; “but  your  nerves 
are  so  highly  strung  that  I shall  never 
think  of  making  you  an  ambas.sador. ” 
Then  he  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him, 
as  he  had  an  interesting  piece  of  news  to 
give  me.  Peace  was  restored  between  us. 
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This  is  a suflRcient  illustration  of  the 
dilBculty  a newspaper  correspondent  has 
in  both  serving  his  friends  and  telling 
the  truth,  and  how  prudent  it  is  for  him 
to  accept  no  favor  which  can  give  those 
who  bestow  it  a right  or  claim  to  control 
him. 

A short  time  after  I had  officially  en- 
tered on  my  duties  as  a Times  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  Oliphant  took  a holiday,  and, 
with  the  approval  of  the  newspaper,  in- 
trusted me  with  the  non-telegraphic  cor- 
respondence. I was  delighted  to  see  my 
first  letter  copied  into  the  newspapers  of 
every  country.  I had  the  same  satisfac- 
tion in  1872,  when  I gave  an  account  of 
my  interview  at  Antwerp  with  the  Comte 
de  Chambord.  Not  long  afterward  a 
lucky  accident  secured  for  me  the  appro- 
bation and  good-will  of  Mr.  John  Delane, 
who  for  thirty-two  years  was  editor  of 
the  Times,  and  who,  I need  scarcely  say, 
was  the  most  competent  judge  of  the  mer- 
its of  a journalist,  and  the  honor  and  glo- 
ry of  the  profession. 

In  the  year  referred  to,  Mr.  Delane 
came  to  Paris,  and  I then  saw  him  for 
the  first  time.  I accompanied  him  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  we  were  pi*esent  at  a sitting  of 
theChamber,  which  was  entirely  taken  up 
by  an  admirable  speech  of  M.  Thiers,  deliv- 
ered amidst  the  greatest  excitement.  We 
returned  together  to  Paris,  and  the  same 
night  Mr.  Delane  left  for  London.  It  was 
toward  the  end  of  April,  and  I went  with 
him  to  the  station.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  proper  arrangement  for  the  pub- 
lication in  Paris  of  the  debates  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  summary  appeared  very 
late,  and  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
given  by  the  Soir  could  not  be  had  in 
Paris  in  time  to  be  made  use  of  by  us. 

“ What  a pity,’’  said  Mr.  Delane, on  leav- 
ing me,  “that  tilings  are  so  badly  organ- 
ized ! If  we  could  have  given  that  speech 
from  one  end  to  the  other  in  to-morrow’s 
paper,  what  a glorious  thing  it  would 
liave  been!”  When  he  had  left,  a wild 
idea  came  into  my  head.  Following  an 
old  liabit  which  I still  retain,  I sat  down 
and  shut  my  eyes.  I then  strove  to  call 
up  the  image  of  the  Assembly,  with  M. 
Thiel'S  in  the  tribune,  and  as  I had  lis- 
tened very  attentively  to  what  he  said,  it 
seemed  as  if  I could  liear  him  speaking, 
and  that  I could  write  down  his  speech. 
I went  at  once  to  the  telegraph  office  in 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle.  I got  writing  ma- 
terials in  an  empty  i*ooni.  Tliere  I put 


in  operation  my  mnemonic  process.  Al- 
ternately I shut  my  eyes  to  see  and  hear 
M.  Thiers,  and  then  opened  them  to  write 
out  the  speech  for  the  w’ire.  I was  able 
to  recall  and  report  all  his  speech,  which 
was,  of  course,  instantaneously  transmit- 
ted to  London.  When  Mr.  Delane  next 
morning  opened  the  Times  in  England 
he  found  in  it  two  columns  and  a half 
reporting  the  speech  he  had  heard  on  the 
previous  afternoon  at  Versailles.  The 
direct  wire  the  Times  obtained  two  years 
afterward— in  May<  1874— and  which  has 
now  been  so  generally  imitated,  was  the 
result  of  the  effort  I made  on  this  occa- 
sion to  outstrip  the  Paris  journalists  in 
reporting  their  own  news. 

Mr.  Oliphant  had  come  to  Europe  from 
America  in  compliance  with  orders  he  had 
received  from  the  founder  of  a sect,  whom 
he  spoke  of  as  “the  prophet  Harris.” 
Under  orders  from  him,  he  left  the  Times 
and  Paris,  and  went  back  to  America.  He 
had  for  years  led  a troubled  life  in  Lon- 
don. He  had  in  turns  amused  and  scan- 
dalized his  countrymen  by  the  publication 
of  a satirical  sheet,  the  OwL  He  was 
beginning  to  reflect  on  the  vanity  of  a 
life  leading  to  nothing  great  or  noble 
when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Harris,  who  was  looking  out  in  Europe 
for  converts  and  recruits  to  join  a colony 
they  had  founded  in  the  United  States. 
His  doctrine  soon  took  a firm  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  Oliphant.  He  recognized 
“the  prophet”  as  one  whom^it  was  his 
duty  to  serve  and  obey.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  submitted  to  the  hardest  and  meanest 
w’ork.  Thus,  as  a laborer,  he  drove  carts 
filled  with  manure  for  the  new  colony — 
the  “ Brethi*en  of  the  New  Life.”  Harris 
had  sent  Oliphant  back  to  Europe  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
it  was  then  he  entered  the  employment  of 
the  Times,  at  first  as  a special  war  corre- 
spondent, and  afterward  as  chief  Paris 
represeiitativ^e  of  the  paper.  He  had  mar- 
ried a charming  wife,  whom  he  easily 
converted  to  the  new  faith;  she,  in  fact, 
accepted  her  husband’s  teaching  with  the 
docility  of  a loving  heart,  blind  to  the  er- 
rors of  the  apostle.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  our  official  relations  I had  taken 
special  care  to  make  known  to  my  col- 
league what  were  my  religious  opinions, 
in  order  to  avert  any  controvei*sy  or  mis- 
understanding between  us. 

The  first  time  he  began  to  explain  his 
doctrines  I interrupted  him.  “Excuse 
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me,”  I said,  “ I think  we  might  settle  for 
good  this  question  of  proselytism,  which 
might  cause  differences  between  us.  I 
cannot  accept  tlie  views  of  your  prophet, 
which  are  based  on  pride.  He  lias  proved 
to  you  that  you  ai^e  greater  than  other 
men  because  you  have  submitted  to  drive 
a dust  cart.  I prefer  the  word  of  Christ, 
who  taught  us  not  to  consider  ourselves 
greater  or  better  than  other  men,  because 
we  are  dust  ourselves.  Humanity  oscil- 
lates between  atheism  which  rejects  rea- 
son, and  reason  which  bows  to  faith. 
Those  who  would  substitute  gravitation 
for  the  law  of  God,  those  who  would 
explain  the  everlasting  liarmony  of  the 
world  by  successive  aggregations  arising 
out  of  chaos  in  fulfilment  of  an  uncon- 
scious and  sublime  ordonnance,  claim  a 
greater  effort  from  me  than  those  who 
ask  me  to  believe  in  one  God  and  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.*  When  I have 
admitted  that  God  ci*eated  the  world,  I 
have  expressed  a belief  certainly  which 
makes  revealed  religions  appear  infinitely 
less  miraculous,  and  a thousandfold  more 
acceptable,  than  the  theory  of  spontane- 
ous creation  and  automatic  development. 
That  from  the  midst  of  the  people  of  God 
trodden  under  the  hoof  of  the  pagan 
conqueror  in  the  corrupt  Graeco-Roman 
world  there  should  have  arisen  a prophet 
who,  instead  of  hatred  and  revolution, 
preached  charity,  forgiveness,  brotherly 
love,  and  good-will  toward  all  men,  was 
itself  a greater  miracle  than  any  of  those 


attributed  to  Christ  during  His  sojourn 
on  earth.  Unless  you  can  teach  me  a 
religion  which  inculcates  precepts  moi’e 
sublime  than  those  of  the  divine  philos- 
opher of  Nazareth,  which  your  prophet 
does  not  do,  leave  me  my  faith  without 
seeking  to  trouble  it.  You  may  make  an 
unhappy  man,  but  you  will  not  make  a 
disciple.” 

Oliphant  did  not  reply.  He  was  perhaps 
pleased  I had  spoken  with  so  much  sin- 
cerity, and  the  subject  was  never  again 
referred  to.  He  was  a man  who  could 
not  submit  to  discipline  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.  He  lost  his  temper  if  he 
received  any  orders,  and  he  resigned  at 
the  first  remark  that  interfered  with  his  ar- 
rangements. It  was  Mr.  Hardmann,  whose 
placq  I had  taken  two  years  before,  wlio 
succeeded  him,  and  with  whom  I was  as- 
sociated as  assistant  correspondent. 

The  limits  of  this  article  compel  me  to 
close  at  this  point  my  account  of  my  en- 
trance on  journalism.  I have  attempted 
to  record  in  their  simplicity  facts  which 
interest  me  closely,  and  which  have  been 
told  by  others  with  amplifications  not  in- 
tended to  give  the  truth,  but  to  misrep- 
resent it  at  my  expense.  I have  never 
courted  applause  or  feared  criticism.  I 
know  that  a reader  will  not  continue  to 
peruse  what  bores  him.  I have  accord- 
ingly no  apology  to  make  to  those  who 
have  followed  me  to  the  end  for  having 
dwelt  so  long  on  my  unimportant  per- 
sonality. 


SLEEPS  CONQUEST. 

BY  CHARLES  H.  CRANDALL. 

INVISIBLE  armies  come,  we  know  not  whence. 
And  like  a still,  insinuating  tide 
Encompass  us  about  on  every  side, 

Imprisoning  each  weary  outpost  sense, 

Till  thought  is  taken,  sleeping  in  his  tents! 

Yet  now  the  conqueror,  with  lofty  pride. 
Becomes  our  guardian,  with  us  doth  abide, 

And  plans  all  night  our  wondrous  recompense. 

He  takes  away  the  weary,  worn-out  day, 

And  brings  To-morrow — bride  without  a shiin; 
Gives  us  fresh  liberty,  a chance  to  mend; 
Life,  hope,  and  friends  enhanced  with  fresh  array. 
Then,  when  we  fail,  he  conquers  us  again. 
Paroling  us  each  day  until  the  end. 
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WHAT  ails  you,  my  heart? 

Are  you  sick?  Are  you  sore? 
Are  you  dead,  or  alive? 

Though  your  plight  I deplore, 

I know  not,  for  iny  part, 

Why  so  poorly  you  thrive. 

What  ails  you,  my  heart? 

In  your  dawn,  O my  heart, 

Like  a musical  wave 
Of  a fairy  land  lake, 

You  danced  blithe  and  brave. 
Without  thought,  without  art, 

For  sweet  singing’s  sake, 

You  sang,  O my" heart. 

In  your  morning,  my  heart. 

You  were  loved,  ami  did  love, 

With  a glorious  pa.ssion, 

Part  as  angels  above 
Love  God,  and  in  part 
In  the  sweet  human  fashion 
Of  youth,  O my  heart. 

In  your  noon,  O my  heart. 

You  3'earned  for  the  light, 

Your  desire  was  for  fame 
In  the  battle  for  right. 

You  pla^xd  a high  part; 

Y'ou  won  a pure  name;— 

Then  what  ails  you,  my  heart? 


What  is  lacking,  m^^  heart? 

What  you  craved  lias  been  given. 

You  have  wrought;  3^011  have  learned; 
Then  what  secret  iinshriven. 

What  ill  beyond  art, 

What  page  3'et  unturned. 

Mars  your  peace,  O m3’’  heart? 

Yet  hear,  O m3'  heart! 

Success  is  illusion. 

To  love  is  to  lose. 

And  content  is  confusion. 

Ask  the  gods  to  impart 
All  you  fain  "would  refuse — 

All  you  fear,  O my  heart! 

Ask  for  death,  O my  heart! — 

For  that  death,  bitter  sweet. 

That  is  quick  in  the  grave. 

And  outlives  life’s  defeat. 

0013'  then  will  depart 
This  peace  of  the  slave, 

And  true  peace  come,  my  heart. 

Immortal,  m3'  heart. 

Is  your  birth — is  3'our  fate. 

Infinitely  aspire 
In  bonds  finite  who  wait. 

Bu3'  nor  sell  in  earth’s  mart. 

For  the  rose  of  desire 
Is  surrender,  m3'  heart! 


A MODERN  LEGEND. 

BY  VIDA  D.  SCUDDER, 


Far  in  the  days  of  old,  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  dark  fir  forest,  there  w'as  born  a 
little  girl,  and  the  ])arents  called  the  child 
Elva.  Contented  was  she  through  her 
balndiood.  Well  did  hev  ])arents  love 
her.  but  seldom  would  she  regard  their 
caresses.  Crowing  gentlv  to  herself, 
])laying  with  her  own  pink  toes,  would 
slie  ])ass  maiiN'  a serene  hour.  Never 
would  she  ci\v,  like  other  childnm,  for 
the  l)right  wool  that  liung  from  the  ceil- 
ing, or  the  hunting-horn  on  the  wall; 
and  at  times  the  neighbors  whispered  that 
lier  gra}'  e3'es,  large  «and  fair,  saw  not  our 
honielv,  whole.some  earth,  but  a strange 
and  Ion  el  3'  sphere. 

Yet  was  tlie  child  quick  to  learn,  alert 
and  strong.  Soon  she  no  longer  pla3'ed 
with  her  toes;  tli03'  were  hidden  in  neat 
wooden  slioes.  And  in  the  shoes  .she 
stood  u])  straight  and  lithe,  she  walked, 
^.she  ran,  she  grew  strong  in  the  good 
pure  air.  When  with  tlie  other  village 
children  slie  was  silent.  P^ar  awa3'  she 
loved  to  wander.  Ha3'makers  on  the 


edge  of  the  forest,  reaping  with  rli3’thmic 
motion  among  the  liarebells  and  the  fra- 
grant grass,  would  see  her  ever  and  again. 

CTa3’  as  a sprite  did  the3'  rejiort  her.  dan- 
cing through  sunn 3'  fir  glades,  clapping 
her  hands  in  soft  and  measured  cadence, 
and  munnuring  eagerlv  as  to  a com- 
panion unseen  what  was  half  song,  half 
sjieech.  Once  a.  hunter  came  to  the  vil- 
lage, alfrightod  3'et  rejoiced;  lie  had  seen 
the  nymph  of  tlie  mountain  lake,  flung 
naked  on  a bed  of  moss,  kissing  with  j>as- 
sion  her  own  white  arms,  and  burying 
her  face  in  leaf-hrown  hair. 

Happ3'  was  Elva  in  the  forest.  P"or 
her  sweet  self  did  all  tilings  therein  live 
and  rejoice.  For  her  the  birds  trilled 
their  music;  what  were  ihe3'  to  each  oth- 
er when  she  was  hv  i P\)r  lier  the  wild 
thyme  cherished  l\v  the  turf  and  the 
great  fir-trees  cherished  h3’  tlie  clouds 
flung  forth  their  mingled  fragrance,  and 
for  her  joy  alone  the  river  glinted  in  the 
sunlight;  na3',  the  great  sun  in  lieaven 
veiled  himself  in  clouds  to  .shield  her,  or 
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clothed  himself  in  glory  that  her  eyes 
might  be  glad. 

Often,  however,  as  she  grew  older, 
would  she  glide  into  the  village  school, 
and  listen  while  the  master  told  legends 
of  saint  and  sage.  Well  she  loved  to 
SiQar  them,  for  in  every  story  it  was  her 
life^ve  lived,  alid^lirough  her  mind  was 
thought  every  thought,  and  all  passion 
lived  through  her  soul.  And  she  said, 
“Behold  I am  great,  and  in  the  life  of 
man  there  is  naught  I fail  to  live.” 

Thus  in  her  pi*oud  content  grew  she  to 
maidenhood.  None  loved  her,  for  she 
was  silent,  and  most  men  thought  her 
dull.  Yet  none  disliked  her,  for  she  was 
fair  to  see  and  courteous  withal.  But 
now  did  a strange  thing  happen.  For 
her  mother  lay  upon  her  death-bed,  and 
she  summoned  her  daughter  to  her,  and 
in  solitude  they  two  spake  together  un- 
wonted words. 

“Elva,  my  daughter,”  murmured  the 
mother,  “since  thou  didst  lie  in  this 
bosom,  thy  heart  hath  never  touched 
mine  own.  Duteous  hast  thou  been  ever, 
but  thy  service  hath  been  lip-service,  and 
thy  love  like  the  frosty  light  in  the 
northern  sky.  And  now  I pass  into  the 
great  darkness,  whither  thou  mayst  not 
yet  follow,  and  who  knows  if  ever  we 
may  meet  once  more?  For  through  that 
darkness  I see  many  a gray  road  stretch- 
ing out  and  away;  and  on  one  of  those 
roads,  the  darkest  and  . the  outermost,  I 
see  approach  from  afar  a shape  which  is 
like  unto  thy  shape,  my  daughter,  and  it 
walketh  swiftly  with  shrouded  head,  and 
whither  I cannot  tell.  But  now,  since 
my  soul  must  travel  otherwhere,  once, 
but  once  before  we  part,  kiss  me  w^arm, 
heart  to  heart,  my  daughter,  my  beloved.” 

Then  Elva  bent  down  to  kiss  her,  and 
her  lips  were  even  as  ice. 

And  the  mother  sobbed:  “Nay,  but 
kiss  me  with  thy  heart.  Bring  me  not 
ice-cold  touches,  but  lips  warm  with  thy 
heart’s  blood.” 

Then  Elva  drew  herself  up,  and  re- 
plied in  a voice  that  was  clear,  yet  trem- 
bled: “Behold,  I cannot!  Thou  askest 
my  heart.  Should  a man  give  away 
that  which  alone  he  liath  of  all  tliis 
world’s  goods?  Behold,  nn^  heart  is  103^ 
own,  and  I keep  it  forever.” 

And  her  mother  cried  aloud,  and  said, 
“Thou  hast  khssed  me  with  the  kiss  of 
deatVi” ; and  her  soul  departed,  and  trav- 
elled alone  into  the  dark  and  lonely  land. 


But  Elva  fled  from  the  body  of  her 
mother  out  into  the  forest.  When  she 
returned  many  days  were  passed,  and  her 
fair  3"oung  lips  had  lost  their  .red,  and 
their  full  curves  w’ere  white  as  snow. 
And  men  said,  “ It  is  for  grief,”  for  none 
knew  that  with  cold  lips  she  had  kissed 
her  mother,  and  that  therefore  the  warm 
blood  had  ebbed  from  her  mouth. 

Now  Heinrich,  the  son  of  Anton,  had 
looked  with  wistful  e3’es  for  many  a day 
upon  the  face  of  Elva,  for  she  was  fair 
and  well-liking.  But  ever  he  had  said  to 
himself,  “ Nay,  for  she  is  cold  as  stone, 
and  thinketh  of  hei*self  alone.”  Now 
when  he  saw  her  white  lips  he  said:  “I 
did  err;  behold  how  she  mourneth  her 
mother!  Her  heart  lieth  deep,  but  beat- 
eth  true,  and  my  life  is  hers  if  she  will 
have  it;”  for  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see. 

So  they  met  one  day  without  the  vil- 
lage, and  it  was  the  time  of  sunset.  And 
he  stood  dark  against  the  sk3-  of  gold,  and 
pleaded  for  her  love,  and  his  voice  was 
tender. 

Then  Elva  said : “ Whether  this  that  I 
feel  for  thee  be  love,  I cannot  tell;  but 
this  I know,  that  if  it  be  not  love,  then 
love  is  not  for  me.  Take  me  if  thou 
wilt;  I am  thine.”  And  she  shivered  as 
with  cold. 

Then  Heinrich  seized  her  hands  and 
drew  her  close,  while  deeper  grew  the 
gold  of  the  sk3".  And  he  drew  her  eyes 
up  into  his  own  till  he  met  the  soul  within 
them. 

The  sky  throbbed  with  one  last  pulse  of 
light;  and  suddenly  Elva  shrieked  aloud 
into  the  dusk  and  silence.  For  a liorror 
came  upon  her.  For  as  she  gazed  into 
the  e3'es  of  Heinrich,  the  eyQS  were  no 
longer  those  of  Heinrich,  but  tliose  of 
Elva.  Behold,  it  was  her  own  face  that 
gazed  upon  her  own,  and  she  knew  her 
soul  behind  it!  Yea,  he]*.self  faced  her- 
self, and  found  the  creatui’e  loathsome. 
Slie  turned  and  fled,  and  the  twilight 
gathered  swifLl3^ 

Down  the  village  street  ran  gayl3"  a 
little  maiden;  winsome  was  she  to  be- 
hold, and  the  heart  of  Elva  clave  unto 
her. 

“Whither  goest  thou,  my  little  one:'** 
she  asked,  for  she  thii*sted  to  hear  her 
voice. 

And  the  child  replied,  “1  fetch  water 
for  the  evening  meal.” 

But  as  she  spoke,  tlie  ears  of  Elva  re- 
ceived the  echoes  of  tlie  voice  of  Elva. 
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In  new  terror  she  hastened  to  her  for- 
est refuge.  And  as  she  approached  it  she 
beheld  from  afar  an  old  man  bent,  with 
sticks  upon  his  back.  And  she  rejoiced  to 
behold  him,  and  her  soul  clave  unto  the 
man.  But  as  he  came  nearer,  once  more 
the  horror  enwrapt  lier;  for  there  was 
a man  no  more,  but  again  the  form  of 
Elva.  She  paused,  and  the  form  paused 
before  her,  and  they  looked  each  other  in 
the  eyes. 

“Why  dost  thou  torment  me  ?”  said  the 
woman. 

“Thou  hast  created  me;  I shall  never 
leave  thee,”  said  the  phantom. 

And  Elva  fled  into  the  night,  and  the 
shadows  received  her. 

Now  she  waited  for  the  morning;  for 
“tlien,”she  said,  “I  shall  hear  the  birds.” 
In  due  time  there  came  a sheen  of  fainter 
(lark,  and  a soft  twitter  rose  from  the 
sleeping  wrens.  The  sheen  grew^  radiant, 
tlie  sun  burst  forth,  and  the  biixls  chanted 
their  cliorus  of  tlianksgiving. 

But  to  the  heart  of  Elva  tliey  sang  with 
Elva’s  voice;  and  tlie  sound  was  hateful 
unto  lier.  She  wandered  through  the 
forest;  in  the  skurrying  of  tlie  woodland 
ci'eaLures  she  knew  her  own  foot-fall,  and 
the  jir  - trees  spoke  her  sorrow,  and  the 
very  clouds  lefleeted  her  garments.  And 
she  howled  aloud,  “I  shall  go  mad,  go 
mad!'’  And  her  own  voice  replied  from 
bird  and  [ir-trc^e,  from  all  voices  of  the 
earth  and  air,  “ Go  mad,  go  mad !” 

Tims  came  she  in  lier  wanderings  to  a 
way-side  slirine  within  the  forest,  and  be- 
fore the  time-worn  Clirist  she  tlirew  her- 
self on  her  knees,  and  slie  hid  her  face, 
and  ]>raycd  a bitter  ])rayei*. 

“Behold,  the  universe  is  but  the  mea- 
sure of  my  mind,  and  there  is  naught 
witliout  but  liollow  space,  and  that  space 
itself  is  I!  And  this  world,  which  is  my- 
Sfdf,  is  unto  me  a loathing  and  a bitter- 
ness. O Thou,  if  Thou  art  Thou,  remain 
Thyself,  that  I may  know  there  is  some- 
what that  is  not  this  self  of  me!’’ 

Then  she  lifted  her  eyes  upward.  And 
lol  the  form  upon  the  rood  was  herself. 
And  it  gazed  at  her  stern  and  silent  with 
the  eyes  that  were  her  own. 

Then  was  she  driven  farther  into  the 
forest,  and  from  that  day  she  abode  there, 
and  of  her  comings  and  goings  no  man 
knew.  Only  the  children,  wandering  far 
afield,  would  bring  back  tales  of  a strange 
woman,  wild,  sad,  and  fair.  Sometimes 
a child  would  tell  how  she  had  laid  her 
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liand  upon  its  forehead,  turned  its  face 
toward  her  own,  and  gazed  long  within  its 
eyes;  then  moaning  had  she  turned  away. 

But  one  day  the  youngest  child  of  Hein- 
rich whispered  to  its  mother,  “Mad  Elva 
kissed  me  to-day.”  And  from  that  time 
a change  passed  over  her,  and  she  was 
seen  ever  and  anon  near  the  haunts  of 
men.  Haymakers,  though  they  came 
early  to  their  work,  would  find  the  liay 
ali*eady  spread  under  the  level  sun.  At 
times  a weary  liousewife  near  tlie  out- 
skirts of  the  village  would  find,  descend- 
ing at  morn,  that  the  thread  was  spun 
upon  her  distaff.  And  on  the  graves  in 
the  church-yard  by  the  hill  side  rested 
ever  fresli  wreaths  of  forest  flowers. 

Late  one  autumn  there  came  a time 
when  the  wreaths  withered  and  the  winds 
were  bleak.  In  those  days  there  came  a 
saint  to  the  village;  he  walked  in,  foot- 
sore and  weary,  and  the  simple  people 
pleased  liim,  and  he  abode  with  them  foi* 
a season.  They  told  him  what  they  knew 
of  the  life  of  wild  Elva.  One  day  he  set 
forth  to  seek  her.  The  first  snows  were 
fallen,  and  the  air  was  bitter.  And  he 
found  her  lying  on  the  white  snow,  with 
the  fir  branches  above.  Her  eyes  w’ere 
hard  and  fixed,  and  she  beheld  him  from 
afar. 

“Yet  a little  nearer,  holy  father,”  she 
muttered — “nearer,  and  I shall  know  tliee 
as  thou  art.  Yea,  verily,  I lurk  in  many 
forms;  they  approach  and  the  form  de- 
parteth,  and  tlie  same  soul  shineth  fortli. 

Thou  too  art  Elva!  Now  the  time  is 
come,  and  we  shall  die  and  dex)art  in  the 
darkness,  yea,  and  shall  wander  over  the 
gray  roads,  a silent  throng,  with  the  same 
soul,  drear  and  dead.  Not  even  in  the 
silence  shall  I lose  ye.  or  ye  me.  F(^r  we 
are  one,  and  that  one  is  all.” 

Then  the  saint  bent  over  lier,  and  he 
spake  to  her  witli  authority:  “I  bid  thee 
ill  the  Holy  Name,  tell  me  in  what  man- 
ner the  Lord  bath  dealt  with  thee.” 

And  she  answered  and  said,  “In  return 
for  niy  sins  w^as  laid  upon  me  the  burden 
of  my  utmost  desires,  and  my  exceeding 
love  was  turned  to  exceeding  liate,  and 
sw^eet  to  bitter.” 

“ Yea,”  replied  be,  “ tlie  self  tliou  didst 
cherish  and  didst  seek,  tliou  didst  loathe 
and  didst  strive  to  flee.  But  it  met  thee 
in  all  created  tilings.  Tell  me  now^ 
liath  the  loathing  tliat  folio w'ed  love  en- 
dured unto  til  is  day?” 

And  she  answered  slowly,  as  in  x>ain: 
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* ‘ Not  so.  But  a great  tenderness  and  a 
great  compassion  feel  I for  this  world  of 
men ; for  the  ache  of  my  soul  is  the  ache 
of  the  soul  of  the  world.  Mine  its  loss, 
its  death,  its  sin ; and  I know  its  exceeding 
sorrow,  and  gentle  is  my  heart  thereto. 
But  nearer  to  the  proud  and  sinful  love 
of  my  youth  that  bitterness  of  hate  than 
this  tenderness  of  compassion.’’ 

Theit  the  saint  knelt  before  her  in 
prayer,  and  on  her  lips  he  laid  the  cross. 
Into  her  glazed  and  troubled  glance  there 
came  a fear  and  then  a hope.  Soon  he 
saw  that  she  was  dying. 

“What  seest  thou,  my  daughter?’ 
said  he  at  last. 

“I  see,”  she  murmured,  “the  fir 
branches  above.  After  many  years  tliey 
greet  me  with  healing.” 

“And  what  hearest  thou,  my  child, 
my  beloved  ?” 

“I  hear  the  murmur  of  the  wind,  and 


no  human  sound  is  in  it;  and  sweet  is  the 
music  unto  mine  ears.” 

Thus  lier  life  ebbed  away;  and  it  was 
almost  gone. 

“What  seest  thou,  my  daughter  ?” 

And  she  made  answer:  “ I see  a great 
throng  of  shijiing  ones,  and  my  form  is 
not  among  them : blessed  be  Gk)d !” 

“What  hearest  thou,  my  child,  my 
beloved  ?” 

And  she  answered  him,  “I  hear  my 
mother's  voice.” 

Thus  Elva  died,  and  the  villagers  bur- 
ied her.  They  proclaimed  that  she  was  a 
saint,  inasmuch  as  her  lips,  white  in  life,  in 
death  were  red  as  blood.  But  the  old  saint 
would  not  have  them  thus  honor  her. 

“Yet  hath  she  escaped,”  said  he  unto 
them;  “ but  even  as  by  fire  was  the  soul 
lost  that  it  miglit  be  found.” 

So  only  the  children  of  Heinrich  heap- 
ed red  roses  on  her  grave. 


SAINT  ANTHONY. 


A CHRISTMAS  EVE  BALLAD. 


BY  MRS.  E W.  LATIMER. 

I 

More  tlmn  eight  hundred  years  ago— 

How  changed  i.s  the  world  since  then! 

Man’s  nature  remains  the  same,  we  know, 

Man’s  joys  and  sorrows,  man’s  w’eal  and  woe, 

But  how  changed  are  the  ways  of  men! 

Who  cared  in  those  days  for  the  weak  or  the  poor. 
For  the  patient  dumb  beast  or  the  child? 

For  the  wretches  whose  work  day  worth  was  o’er, 
Or  the  leper  sin-defiled? 

Not  Baron  or  Burgher.  Our  Mother  the  Church 
Was  sole  friend  to  the  poor  and  the  old; 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  from  the  convent  gales; 
She  gatliered  them  into  her  fold. 

It  wjis  Christmas  Eve;  a snow-storm  passed 
O’er  the  Itills  that  o’ertop  Vienne. 

The  flakes  fell  fast,  and  a furious  blast 
Swept  over  the  landscape,  while  gathering  fasl 
Rose  a mist  that  obscured  the  hills,  aud  cast 
Deep  gloom  over  gorge  and  glen. 


The  women  and  girls  in  the  low-built  town 
Watched  tlie  flakes  as  they  hovered  down. 

“Our  Lady,’’ said  they,  “is  spinning  to-day. 
And  the  fluffs  of  her  wool  fly  over  our  land. 
Catch  one,  and  should  it  not  melt  in  your  hand, 
It  may  bring  you  luck,”  ibey  say. 


But  not  long  lasted  so  gay  a mood; 

For,  “Where  is  my  child?”  shrieked  a mollier,  aloud. 

“And  where  is  my  child?”  “And  mine?” 

Were  ecdioed  in  chorus  by  all  the  crowd. 

For  each  luul  some  loved  one  in  mist  and  cloud 
Herding  the  goats  or  tending  the  swine. 
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Soon  the  church  was  filled  with  mothers  and  wives 
Wrestling  in  prayer  for  the  precious  lives 
Bound  up  in  the  hundle  of  life  with  theirs. 

Oh,  blessed  are  prayers  when  love  would  fain 
Bring  solace  to  sorrow  or  soothing  to  pain! 

For  It  is  when  all  human  efforts  seem  vain 
That  God  strengthens  our  weakness  and  answers  our  prayers. 

By  and-by  came  dropping  in 
The  dear  ones  for  whom  they  prayed, 

And  many  a fond  caress  w’us  given, 

And  many  thanksgivings  went  up  to  Heaven 
For  rescued  man  and  maid. 

Not  so  many  thanks  as  there  had  been  prayers: 

We  think  lightly  of  blessings,  but  magnify  cares. 

All  who  had  l>een  prayed  for  were  housed  and  safe 
Ere  the  curfew  rang  its  call — 

All  who  had  been  prayed  for— not  all— for  yet 
Out  on  the  mountain  side,  cold  and  wet, 

Frightened,  bewildered,  and  shivering,  sat 
Two  orphan  children — little  Linetle 
And  her  younger  brother  Paul. 


IL 

Deep  in  a cave  the  little  ones  hid,  weeping; 

Their  swine  close  huddled  near  them  in  a crowd. 

Paul,  into  Dinette’s  sheltering  bosom  creeping, 

Bewailed  his  hunger  and  the  cold  aloud. 

•‘Look  up!  take  heart,  dear  Paul!”  she  answered,  brightly. 

“Erelong  Tm  sure  we’ll  safely  reach  the  town.” 

And  here  she  chafed  his  aching  feet,  and  tightly 
Wrapped  them  more  closely  in  her  tattered  gown. 

“And  listen,  Paul  (for  I must  keep  on  praying), 

For  the  far  tinkle  of  the  convent  bell. 

I heard  one  day  a Reverend  Father  saying 
That  good  Saint  Anthony  loves  swineherds  well, 

“That  all  his  life  he  cherished  living  creatures. 

He  sent  his  holy  relics  to  our  town. 

You  know,  Paul,  how^  he  looks,  how  kind  his  features, 
And  how  the  pig  peeps  out  beneath  his  gown. 

“Take  courage!  I am  here.  Keep  close  beside  me. 

Dear  God,  take  pity  upon  Paul  and  me! 

Paul  hits  but  me  to  save  or  help  him.  Guide  me! 

For  we  are  orphans.  We  have  only  Thee.” 

So  she  knelt,  praying— praying,  hut  still  trying 
With  words  of  love  I^iul’.s  courage  to  uphold, 

Who  all  the  whih;  she  spoke  sat  softlv  erving, 

And  growing  drowsier  in  the  biliu  • 

“Paul,  it  is  (’hrislmas  Eve,  I now  n *; 

Perhaps  our  pigs  may  speak  to  us, 

“They  say  beasts  talk  on  this  night  ; 

When  Jesus  lay  a babe  in  callle  sh 

“Ob,  Paul,  suppose  it’s  true!  Our  s^vj  •-*  i ill  us 

How'  to  Saint  Anthony’s  to  find  ori 
We’ll  tell  the  Reverend  Fathers  wha 
I know  they  will  not  turn  Christ’s 

“Father— our  only  Father;  we’ve  no  « ■ - 

Hear  us  and  help  us.  Ollier  help  ' ' v 

Be  good  to  us,  because  wc  have  no  r»  . 

Save  Paul!  save  me!  1 can’t  leave  ' 
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And  so  she  prayed,  most  piteously  calling 
For  help  to  Him  who  she  believed  could  save; 

But  as  she  prayed,  faster  the  flakes  kept  falling, 

And  dark,  dark  night  closed  round  them  in  the  cave. 

Her  voice  grew  faint.  It  rallied,  then  grew  weaker. 

But  the  brave  heart  to  the  last  moment  prayed; 
While  little  Paul  grew  drowsier,  and  the  speaker 
Grew  the  more  earnest  as  she  grew  afraid. 

At  last  she  ceased.  Were  both  the  children  sleeping 
That  sleep  to  which  uo  work  day  waking  comes? 
Would  they  awake  still  orphans  spent  with  weeping? 
Or,  angel  tended,  awake  in  heavenly  homes? 

N^,  suddenly  the  cave  grew  brighter,  larger: 

Their  tearful,  wondering  eyes  grew  fixed  and  big. 
Five  creatures  entered  it—a  gallant  charger. 

Two  lions,  and  a raven,  and  a pig. 

They  had  no  fear  of  lions,  for  Paul  thought  them 
Great,  warm,  soft  cats.  He  seized  their  mighty  paws, 
Lifted  their  tawny  manes,  and.  smiling,  caught  them 
By  the  huge  beards  dependent  from  their  jaws. 

The  lions  stooped  and  licked  the  children’s  faces. 

The  life  returned  that  had  so  nearly  fled; 

And  when  revived  by  warmth,  with  queer  grimaces. 
The  raven  dropped  on  them  a loaf  of  bread. 


They  ate.  Soft  smiles  lit  up  Linette’s  pale  features; 

She  thanked  the  God  who  sent  them  help  in  need; 

And  at  His  holy  name  the  reverent  creatures 

Bowed  their  proud  crests,  and  thus  outspake  the  steed: 

“Leave  every  hundred  years,”  he  said,  “is  given 
To  us  one  hour  on  Christmas  Eve  to  speak, 

And  do,  in  honor  of  our  saint  in  heaven, 

One  deed  of  kindness  to  the  poor  or  weak. 

“Mount  on  my  back.  The  bells  will  soon  give  ^varning 
We  must  depart.  Our  moments  fleet  away. 

All  children  should  be  happy  Christmas  morning; 

The  Saviour’s  Birthday  is  the  Children’s  Day. 

“Paul,  take  Ihi.s  little  pig — ’tis  lame  and  weakly — 

And  hug  it  close;  its  warmth  may  w'ann  you  loo. 
Kemember  how”  the  marble  saint  smiles  meekly 
Down  on  his  pig,  and  think  he  smiles  on  you.” 


III. 

Down  the  steep  hill,  half  frightened  still, 

The  children  rode  the  horse; 

The  raven  fluttered  the  flakes  away; 

The  lions  slowly  broke  the  way 
Down  to  the  rocky  gorge  where  lay 
Saint  Anthony’s  Convent,  lone  and  gray; 

But  a struggling  moonbeam  cast  a ray 
Of  light  on  its  tower  cro.ss. 

And  lit  uj)  its  gold  till  it  shone  afar. 

And  Linette  thought  it  the  Bethlehem  star 

It  w\is  Christiuius  Eve,  as  I said,  and  late 
When  they  reached  St.  Anthony’s  C’onvent 
gate.  " 

Within  the  chapel  was  warmth  and  light 
Such  as  befitted  a Christmas  night; 

But  every  Brother  wa.s  in  liis  cell 
Waiting  the  sound  of  the  midnight  bell. 

Not  one  of  them  gue.ssed,  we  may  well  believe, 
How  their  chapel  was  filled  on  that  Chri.stmas 
Eve. 


Over  the  altar,  clear  and  bright, 

Saint  Anthony  stood  in  the  Christmas  light. 
With  hand  outstretched  he  signed  the  cross 
O’er  children  and  lions,  pig,  raven,  and  horse; 
And  then  he  slowly  faded  away. 

Like  the  lingering  light  of  a dying  day. 

IV’’. 

The  gallant  charger  raised  his  head. 

And  with  a faltering  voice  he  said: 

“Patient  in  hardship  and  trusty  in  need. 

I was  Sir  Anthony’s  own  steed 
When  forth  he  went  a Christian  Knight, 

For  God  and  honor  and  truth  to  fight — 

One  of  the  world’s  great  Cliainpions  Seven, 
Whose  swords  were  consecrate  to  Heaven. 

“Living  creatures,  great  or  small. 

Feathered  or  furred,  he  loved  them  all. 

A wondrous  faculty  of  speech 

God  gave  him  too,  that  he  might  preach 

His  will  to  birds  and  beasts  and  fish. 

What  each  should  do,  what  each  might  wish. 
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“As  he  spoke  thus,  in  my  breast 
Something  stirred.  I went  in  quest 
Of  a little  stream  not  far  away — 

I had  flown  over  it  twice  that  day. 

I dipped  my  black  wings  in  the  pool; 
I drenched  myself  in  the  water  cool. 


I fluttered  over  him  w’here  he  lay; 

I sprinkled  his  face  with  the  cooling  spray, 
Till  he  rose  refreshed,  as  from  trance  or  dream; 
And  I guided  his  steps  to  the  healing  stream. 
That  night  a sand-storm  buried  the  corse 
Of  his  gallant  comrade,  the  good  gray  horse." 


VI. 

Here  the  lions,  interrupting,  took  the  story  up,  and  cried: 

“We  loo  helped  the  saintly  champion  after  Paul  the  Hermit  died. 

We  could  tell  how,  when  the  raven  succor  in  his  weakness  gave. 

How  on  foot  he  crossed  the  sand  hills  to  the  aged  hermit’s  cave; 

How  he  cast  aside  his  armor  and  the  sword  and  lance  he  bore; 

How  he  girded  him  with  sackcloth;  how  a sheepskin  cloak  he  wore; 
How  he,  tender  as  a woman,  waited  on  the  aged  Paul, 

O’er  wlio.se  eyes  the  mist  of  blindness  day  by  day. began  to  fall; 

How  life’s  lowest,  humblest  duties  he  acc^ted  cheerfully — 

He,  Sir  Anthony  the  Champion!  he,  the  Knight  of  Italy! 

Wrestling  with  foul  visions  sent  him  by  the  tempter  of  mankind. 
Weeping,  watching,  fasting,  praying,  we  were  sure  the  Saint  to  find. 
Till  one  night  when  we  were  pro^^ding  o’er  the  sands  in  search  of  prey. 
Ere  the  dawning  gave  us  warning  ’twas  the  hour  to  steal  away, 

Lo!  we  heard  Hie  Champion  x>raying — ‘Heavenly  Father,  to  this  cave 
Send  me  some  one  who  may  help  me  dig  Thine  aged  servant’s  grave!’ 
Soon  we  scooped  the  grave  he  needed.  In  it  holy  Paul  he  laid, 

And  the  sign  of  man’s  redemption  over  him  and  us  he  made. 

Then  we  stole  away  and  left  him,  as  beside  the  grave  he  prayed” 


VII. 

Said  little  Paul,  the  small  white  pig  caressing. 

As  close  he  hugged  it  fondly  to  his  breast: 

“What  did  you  do  to  bring  the  Saint  a blessing? 

They  say  he  loved  you  more  than  all  the  rest." 

“Nay,"  said  the  pig.  “I  only  gave  him  pleasure. 

What  did  you  think  a little  pig  could  do? 

I was  his  link  to  earth,  his  one  sole  treasure, 

And  that  he  loved  me  best  of  all  is  true. 

'’^’Tis  what  we  are,  not  what  we  do  for  others. 

That  makes  us  dear  to  those  with  whom  we  live; 

And  that  is  nature’s  reason  whjr  fond  mothers 
Raptures  of  love  to  helpless  infants  give.^ 

“The  good  Saint  found  me  one  day  almost  dying 
Upon  the  burning  sands.  He  picked  me  up: 

He  bore  me  home,  in  his  own  bosom  lying; 

I shared  his  food,  his  shelter,  and  his  cup. 

“ I never  grew,  was  always  lame  and  ailing; 

For  this  he  loved  me  more,  I could  discern. 

And  how  I loved  him!  Words  are  unavailing 
To  tell  the  love  I gave  him  in  return. 

“His  last  caress  to  me  w'as  faintly  given; 

For  I w^as  closely  nestled  at  his  side. 

Then  his  worn  bands  he  clasped  in  prayer  to  Heaven. 

The  angels  came  for  him.  And  so  he  died. 

“Men  came.  They  found  us.  Me  they  cast  forth  roughly; 

Called  me  unclean,  unholy,  and  abhorred. 

Said  it  was  shame  to  see  me  there,  and  gruffly 
Cliased  me  away  from  my  dear  friend  and  lord. 

“They  buried  him  at  close  of  day.  They  cleft  him 
A tomb  in  solid  rock,  and  rolled  a stone 
Before  it.  Then  they  went  away,  and  left  him 
Alone  with  God.  But  I was  all  alone. 


“I  crept  back  to  the  cruel  stone  which  shut  me 
P>om  the  dear  friend  I had  forever  lost. 

For  those  cold-hearted  men  refused  to  let  me 
Lie  by  his  side,  a few  brief  hours  at  most. 
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TO  be  told  that  the  lily  is  not  the  flower 
of  vestals  but  of  Venus  could  not  be 
more  surprising  than  to  be  assured  that 
the  mannerless  sex  is  not  that  of  the  trou- 
badour Eudel,  but  of  the  Lady  of  Tripoli 
to  whom  he  sang.  Such  a suggestion  is 
of  course  but  a merry  fancy.  Could  any 
critic,  however  inclined  to  misogyny,  seri- 
ously allege  ill  manners  against  the  sex  of 
Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke's  mother  ? Yet 
this  is  precisely  what  has  been  recently 
done. 

One  censor  enumerates  and  catalogues 
and  classifles  the  sins  against  good  man- 
ners of  which  the  sex  is  guilty.  He  pre- 
sents a philosophical  analysis  of  the  rec- 
ondite forms  of  feminine  discourtesy.  It 
is  the  ancient  sage  again  pitilessly  ex- 
posing the  Lamia.  It  is  Circe  out-Circed. 
He  details  the  degrees  of  offence  in  young 
women,  in  women  who  are  no  longer 
classed  as  girls,  in  nearly  all  women,  in 
women  with  the  fewest  social  duties. 
Then  the  boundless  Sahara  of  ill  manners 
opening  before  him,  and  with  a certain 
zest  of  unsparing  scrutiny,  he  treats  of  the 
behavior  of  women  in  the  horse-cars,  at 
the  railway  station  buying  tickets,  at  the 
post-office,  where  the  rule  is  imperative, 
first  come  first  served,  but  where  this  chief 
of  sinners  presses  for  a reversal  of  the 
beneficent  rule  of  equality  in  her  favor. 

Still  more  flagrant  aspects  of  miscon- 
duct rise  upon  the  censor’s  view  of  the  sex. 
The  shameful  or  shocking  treatment  by 
woman  of  those  whom  she  holds  to  be  her 
inferiors  cries  to  Heaven.  Her  heartless 
detention  of  railway  porters  staggering 
under  their  burdens,  her  browbeating  of 
“tradespeople,”  cause  the  observer  of  fine 
susceptibilities  and  an  acute  sense  of  the 
becoming  to  lament  the  desuetude  of  the 
ducking-stool.  The  more  general  out- 
rage, however,  apparently  common  to  the 
sex  from  Helen  of  Troy  to  Florence  Night- 
ingale, is,  according  to  our  censor,  the 
spite  of  women  toward  each  other,  which 
mounts  into  an  ecstasy  of  rudeness  when 
“ woman  goes  a-shopping.” 

But  our  Cato  the  elder  does  not  permit 
man  truculently  to  exalt  himself  by  con- 
ti’ast  with  discourteous  woman.  He  ex- 
pressly disclaims  the  declaration  of  the 
implication  that  man  is  mannerly,  while 
woman  is  not.  In  many  men  he  remarks 
indifference  to  rudimentary  courtesies, 
VoL.  I^XII.-No.  m.-3i 
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but  in  many  women  a gentle  regard  for 
others  which  deserves  even  eulogy.  The 
sum  of  the  whole  matter,  nevertheless,  is 
that  the  average  woman  is  more  neglect- 
ful of  common  courtesy  than  the  average 
man. 

“And  no  wonder,”  exclaims  Cato  the 
younger,  “for  the  foolish  fondness  of 
man  teaches  her  discourtesy.”  If  man,  in- 
stead of  giving  her  his  seat  in  the  railway 
car,  and  slavishly  removing  his  hat  in  the 
elevator,  and  acquiescing  in  her  tyranni- 
cal hat  at  the  theatre,  insisted  upon  his 
legal  rights  in  a bargain,  and  required  the 
railroad  company  to  furnish  without  eva- 
sion the  commodity  of  seats  for  which  it 
has  been  paid,  and  brought  the  manager 
to  task  for  allowing  one  of  his  customers 
to  steal  what  he  has  sold  to  another, 
namely,  a view  of  the  play,  the  world 
would  tremble  on  the  edge  of  the  millen- 
nium of  good  manners. 

This  terrible  arraignment  is  a compre- 
hensive accusation  of  selfishness  against 
the  sex.  But  it  seems  to  be  a generaliza- 
tion founded  on  a local  and  restricted  ob- 
servation. It  is  true  of  the  woman  of  many 
artists  and  critics.  The  women  of  Du  Mau- 
rier,  for  instance,  belong  to  “a  set,”  but 
they  are  not  representatives  of  a sex. 
Becky  Sharp  is  no  more  a typical  woman 
than  Amelia,  or  Scott’s  Reb^ca.  Major 
Dobbin  is  as  much  a type  of  men  as  Lord 
Steyne.  Should  our  social  censor  seques- 
ter himself  for  a time  in  any  remote  rural 
community,  it  would  hardly  occur  to  him 
to  signalize  the  sex  of  the  rural  wives  and 
mothers  as  the  selfish  sex.  And  in  town, 
although  there  are  a few  fleeting  hours 
of  flattered  youth  in  which  the  beautiful 
and  fortunate  Helen  may  tread  on  air  and 
breathe  adulation  until  she  feels  herself  a 
goddess,  yet  a newer  and  younger  Helen 
is  always  gently  pushing  her  from  the 
throne.  Of  all  seasons  that  of  blossoms 
is  the  briefest,  and  the  maturer  Helen,  of 
whom  the  sex  is  composed,  is  not  way- 
ward and  selfisli,  is  no  longer  “uncertain, 
coy,  and  hard  to  please,”  but  patient,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  true. 

Man  was  self-convicted  from  the  be- 
ginning. Could  there  be  more  ineffable 
selfishness  than  Adam’s  plea  in  the  gar- 
den? “The  woman  whom  thou  gavest 
to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree 
and  I did  eat.”  Had  Eve  been  of  no 
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finer  stuff  than  that,  she  would  have  left 
him  there.  But  his  craven  answer  at 
once  revealed  the  essential  weakness  that 
demanded  the  devoted  stay  of  unselfish 
constancy.  Were  woman  the  ever -self- 
ish, Eve  would  have  abandoned  Adam  to 
himself  while  she  tripped  to  solitary  pas- 
tures new.  But  the  same  quality  that 
sustains  the  secluded  farmer  and  his 
household  in  the  hills  supported  the  tim- 
id tiller  of  the  first  garden  as  the  sword 
flamed  behind  him  over  the  closing  gate 
of  Eden.  If  Adam  plained  that  Eve  had 
lost  him  paradise,  does  not  every  son  of 
Adam  own  that  she  has  regained  it  for 
him  ? 

The  watchful  traveller  in  city  cars,  or 
wherever  his  fate  may  guide,  is  more 
struck  by  the  general  courtesy  than  the 
occasional  discourtesy  of  the  gentler  sex. 
The  observable  phenomenon  in  city  tran- 
sit is  the  resolute,  aggressive,  conscious 
selfishness  of  man  hiding  behind  a news- 
paper, with  an  air  of  unconsciousness  de- 
signed to  deceive — that  is,  to  lie — or  bra- 
zening it  out  with  an  uneasy  aspect  of 
defending  his  rights.  This  is  the  specta- 
cle, and  not  a supercilious  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  shop-girl.  The  courteous 
refusal  to  take  a seat,  or  courteous  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  is  more  familiar  than 
the  courteous  proffer.  Cato  the  younger 
suggests  that  it  is  a wrong  that  seats 
should  not  be  provided,  and  holds  that  the 
company  should  be  compelled  to  furnish 
the  accommodation  for  which  it  is  paid. 
It  is  a Daniel  come  to  judgment,  a wuse 
young  judge;  but  how  shall  it  be  done? 
Shall  men  keep  their  seats  until  by  sheer 
shame  and  in  deference  to  indignant  pro- 
test the  company  does  its  duty?  But 
would  the  shame  and  indignation  be  due 
to  the  consciousness  that  the  accommoda- 
tion paid  for  was  not  provided  ? Would 
they  not  arise  rather  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  a peculiar  wrong  that 
the  gentler  sex  should  be  so  incommoded? 
And,  if  so,  while  the  incommodktion  lasts, 
what  but  the  selfishness  of  men  devolves 
it  upon  women?  But  if  men  should  agree 
to  surrender  their  seats  that  women  should 
be  fii*st  accommodated,  is  there  any  doubt 
that  the  wrong  would  be  speedily  right- 
ed? And  to  what  would  this  be  due  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  selfishness  of  men 
would  insist  upon  the  comfort  of  which, 
while  the  incommodation  lasts,  they  de- 
prive women  ? 

Indeed,  if  all  men  in  crowded  cars 


should  resolutely  keep  all  women  stand- 
ing, the  wrong  would  not  be  righted, 
because  women  would  submit  with  un- 
selfish patience,  and  because  corporations 
have  no  souls.  The  better  plan,  there- 
fore, is  that  all  men  shall  refuse  to  see  a 
woman  stand,  because  if  men  are  really 
discomforted  by  their  own  courtesy  they 
will  compel  redress. 

In  a world  turned  topsy-turvy,  where 
Cordelia  and  Isabella  and  Juliet  were 
mannerless,  the  other  sex  might  be  eu- 
logized by  distinction  as  mannerly.  But 
in  this  world  is  Philip  Sidney  as  truly 
the  type  of  the  average  man  as  Jeanie 
Deans  of  the  average  woman  ? 


In  this  comfortable  little  court  of  man- 
ners which  monthly  holds  its  grand  as- 
sizes, the  transition  is  very  easy  from  the 
manners  of  the  sex  to  the  manners  of  the 
club.  They  are  also,  indeed,  manners  of 
a sex,  for  the  club  is,  or  hitherto  has  been, 
a society  of  the  smoking  sex,  from  which 
the  other  is  excluded,  except  in  the  details 
of  scrubbing  and  chamber-work  in  clubs 
wdiere  chambers  are  maintained  for  club- 
men. Women’s  clubs  are  now  arising, 
however,  and  what  can  be  more  suitable 
and  convenient  for  the  gentler  suburban 
denizens  than  a resort  in  town  where  rest 
and  refreshment,  and,  in  case  of  need, 
lodging,  can  be  procured?  It  is  one  of 
the  happy  thoughts  of  a finer  civilization, 
and  tends  greatly  to  soften  the  rigoi’S  of 
suburban  residence. 

The  code  of  club  manners,  like  all  im- 
portant institutions,  is  a growth,  a devel- 
opment. It  was  not  arbitrarily  ordained, 
but  was  moulded  by  instinct,  experience, 
and  convenience.  It  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  club  is  a family.  Its 
affairs  are  its  own,  and  not  the  public’s, 
and  public  curiosity  in  regard  to  them  is 
mere  impertinence,  and  is  so  to  be  regard- 
ed and  ti'eated.  If  the  father  of  a family 
at  any  number  in  any  street  is  compelled 
in  the  order  of  nature  and  of  eternal  jus- 
tice to  administer  correction  to  any  erring 
youngling  of  the  household,  he  does  not 
announce  it  in  the  papers;  and  if  any  en- 
terprising “commissioner”  of  any  i*eposi- 
tory  of  daily  news,  hearing  expressive 
wails  from  within  a house,  rings  at  the 
door  and  asks  both  what  is  going  on  and 
a few  details  of  fact  for  an  intei*ested  pub- 
lic, the  repository,  the  commissioner,  and 
the  interested  public  will  probably  share 
tlie  fate  which  w^as  heralded  by  the  short- 
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€st  sermon  on  record,  “Brethren,  we  are 
all  going  to  be , short  metre.” 

This  sense  of  privacy  shields  the  club. 
If  individual  discipline  becomes  impera- 
tively necessary,  the  member  who  bruits 
tlie  fact  abroad  invites  the  severest  stroke 
of  club  discipline  — expulsion.  In  the 
peaceful  precincts  of  the  club  it  sometimes 
happens  that  brethren  fall  into  arrears 
of  dues  at  the  restaurant,  or  bar,  or  even 
of  the  annual  or  semiannual  payment 
of  dues.  As  a persuasive  reminder,  not 
of  delinquency,  but  of  forgetfulness,  the 
name  of  the  member  with  the  defective 
memory  is  placed  upon  a bulletin  antici- 
pating his  action.  It  is  an  individual 
intimation,  not  a topic  of  general  com- 
ment. The  proper  committee,  indeed, 
holds  the  facts  in  full  survey,  and  if  ac- 
tion becomes  necessary  there  is  no  tumult 
or  uproar.  The  member  disappears  from 
the  roll  and  the  club  as  silently  and  in- 
visibly as  the  lovei*s  of  the  famous  Czarina 
from  the  palace. 

Now  if  a club-man  should  repeat  the 
facts  out  of  the  club,  the  offence  would  be 
great,  and  he  would  be  dealt  with.  But 
if  he  should  publish  them  in  a news- 
paper— ! What  nation  is  it  that  has  no 
penalty  for  parricide  because  the  crime 
was  inconceivable  ? Such  publication 
would  have  the  air  of  betrayal  of  one’s 
own  family.  To  the  club  itself  the  discov- 
ery that  a member  was  capable  of  such 
an  oflfence  would  be  like  a revelation  that 
there  was  a powder-magazine  in  the  cel- 
lar. It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  news- 
papers which  had  not  sinned  by  the  pub- 
lication would  enlarge  to  the  edification 
of  the  public  on  the  gross  violation  of  the 
sanctities  of  the  club,  and  point  out  the 
impracticability  of  clubs  upon  such  con- 
ditions of  individual  recklessness  and  ir- 
responsibility. 

But  now  mark  the  eccentricities  of  poor 
human  nature.  The  newspaper  express- 
es the  amazement  of  a sensitive  social 
conscience  at  the  conduct  of  a club-man 
who  has  published  the  secrets  of  his  club. 
Such  a member,  it  is  obliged  sorrowfully 
to  hold,  has  welliiigh  forfeited  his  charac- 
ter as  gentleman  by  so  shocking  a disre- 
gard of  gentlemanly  proprieties.  To  pub- 
lish the  proceedings  of  a private  club — 
really  the  offence  is  quite  unspeakable. 
There  is  universal  melancholy  acqui- 
escence in  this  judgment  of  the  press. 
But  within  a very  few  days  the  same 
press  announces  that  the  club  has  dis- 


ciplined the  club-man,  and  publishes  the 
details.  That  is  to  say,  the  press  which 
has  regretfully  condemned  the  club-man 
who  published  the  secrets  of  the  club,  itself 
now  publishes  those  secrets.  We  are  all 
miserable  sinners,  at  the  best,  quoth  Mr. 
Jonathan  Wild  to  Mr.  Richard  Turpin. 

There  is  another  question  in  social  eth- 
ics which  is  presented  by  such  an  inci- 
dent. By  common  consent  the  vital  con- 
dition of  a club  is  what  is  called  the  gen- 
tlemanly honor  of  its  members.  It  is  the 
general  confidence  that  no  club-man  will 
do  unclubbable  things.  But  as  even  club- 
men are  fallible  it  will  happen  that  a club 
cannot  always  avoid  the  admission  of 
those  who  should  not  be  admitted.  If, 
however,  such  are  admitted,  and  it  is  af- 
terward, by  some  sad  incident,  discovered 
that  they  are  unclubbable,  is  there  any 
remedy  but  a capital  one  ? Does  gentle- 
manly honor  admit  of  degrees  ? Is  it  not 
of  the  nature  of  an  egg,  where  the  toler- 
able is  intolerable  ? Or  like  an  ear  for 
music,  which  we  have  or  have  not  ? If, 
under  the  misapprehension  that  one  can 
sing,  he  is  admitted  to  a glee  club,  but 
upon  trial  it  appears  that  the  lowing  of 
heifers  or  the  bray  of  donkeys  is  prefer- 
able, is  he  permitted  thereafter  to  low  and 
bi*ay,  or  is  he  kindly  but  peremptorily 
eliminated  from  the  melodious  choir  ? 

For  an  offence  that  arises  from  a 
natural  and  permanent  disqualification, 
which  for  that  reason  annuls  the  guilt, 
but  for  that  reason  also  assures  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  offence,  how  can  there  be 
any  temporary  penalty  ? Must  not  a 
club-man  who  demonstrates  his  essential 
and  congenital  uuclubbability  be  meta- 
phorically clubbed?  It  is  a question  of 
the  gravest  importance  in  the  ethics  of 
club  life.  If,  for  instance,  a club-man  has 
shown  that  he  does  not  apprehend  the 
impropriety  of  writing  letters  from  the 
club  to  the  newspapers  recounting  the 
gossip  of  the  smoking-room  or  the  dis- 
closures of  the  bulletin,  and  if,  in  conse- 
quence, he  is  requested  to  absent  himself 
from  the  club  for  twenty  days,  if  he  be 
reallyguilty,  can  that  absolve  him?  What 
guarantee  has  the  club  that  on  the  twen- 
ty-first day  he  will  not  return  and  resume 
his  communications  to  the  public?  In- 
deed the  more  innocent  the  offender  the 
more  probable  the  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence. But,  if  guilty,  should  not  return 
be  impossible  ? 

Shall  we  say  that  he  will  have  been 
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admonished  by  the  little  episode  of  invol- 
untary absence?  But  will  that  belief 
make  him  more  welcome  in  the  smoking- 
room,  or  open  the  hearts  and  mouths  of 
the  gossiping  circles  that  he  may  join? 
Has  absence  sweetened  the  note  of  the 
heifer,  or  freshened  the  doubtful  egg  ? It 
is  not  crime  that  we  are  discussing.  It  is 
not  a moral  quality.  It  is  at  best  tact,  for 
there  is  no  culpability  charged  in  these 
speculations.  Far  from  it.  We  merely 
do  not  ask  the  color-blind  to  match  wall- 
papers and  carpets.  We  do  not  ask  the 
voiceless  to  sing.  We  do  not  invite  the 
unclubbable  to  join  the  club;  and  if,  hap- 
ly, they  have  done  so,  we  ask  only,  does 
a month's  sequestration  make  them  club- 
bable ? 

Recently  there  was  a pleasant  episode 
in  the  ardors  of  party  politics.  It  was  the 
journey  of  the  President  to  his  home  in 
Indiana.  What  secret  purposes  he  or  any 
man  may  have  had,  we  cannot  know,  and 
for  our  present  purpose  we  need  not  care. 
It  will  not  be  denied  by  anyone  of  an  ag- 
ricultural turn,  or  of  a love  of  method, 
that  if  a man  have  fences  they  must  be 
kept  in  order.  Does  it  detract  from  our 
juvenile  enjoyment  of  the  procession  of 
the  menagerie  coming  to  town  that  the 
solemn  elephants  heavily  treading,  and 
the  camels  swinging  their  necks  like  flexile 
bowsprits,  and  the  awful  roar  of  invisible 
lions,  and  the  cheerful  bursts  of  music  by 
the  band,  are  all  but  advertisements,  and 


senting  him  personally  to  the  public  as 
the  chief  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  as 
a party  leader. 

Everybody  votes  for  the  President;  not, 
indeed,  for  the  individual,  but  for  the 
Chief  Magistrate;  and  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive upon  a tour,  if  he  comprehends  the 
situation,  appears  simply  as  the  incumbent 
of  the  great  oflSce  at  the  apex  of  our  po- 
litical system.  It  is  not  me  personally, 
the  President  said  in  substance  more  than 
once,  nor  me  politically,  that  you  cheer 
and  honor,  it  is  the  office  that  I fill — the 
office  which,  with  you,  I reverence  and 
honor  as  symbolical  of  the  authority  of  a 
self-governing  people.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  incidents  of  the  tour  was  the 
evident  discord  with  the  general  feeling 
when  a voice  announced  a body  of  per- 
sons wishing  as  partisans  to  salute  the 
President.  They  mistook  the  occasion. 
It  was  not  a partisan  leader  whom  the 
country  came  forth  to  see. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  results  of  such  an 
excursion  that  it  unconsciously  impresses 
the  crowd  with  the  conviction  that  essen- 
tially, and  by  intention  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  President  ceases  to  be  a partisan 
when  he  entei*s  the  White  House.  He 
does  not  renounce,  indeed,  his  political 
convictions,  and  he  gives  effect  to  them  in 
the  form  of  laws  by  his  executive  action. 
But  every  President  who,  as  such,  has 
been  peculiarly  a partisan  leader  has  in- 
jured the  office  by  belittling  and  cheap- 
ening it  in  public  estimation.  The  three 


that  they  are  deployed  only  to  draw  the  men  who  have  best  illustrated  its  patriotic 
monthly  allowance  from  our  pockets  ? rather  than  partisan  character  are  Wash- 
When  Burke  pleads  in  resounding  and  ington,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Abra- 
immortal  phrase  for  conciliation  with  ham  Lincoln.  They  were  all  men  of  very 
America,  shall  we  sneer  that  he  is  merely  strong  character  and  very  positive  politi- 
trying  to  upset  the  ministry  and  get  a cal  convictions.  But  all  of  them  aimed 
place?  fii'st  at  the  general  welfare,  and  do  not 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  passages  in  stand  in  history  as  distinctive  partisan 
our  early  national  liistory  is  the  account  chiefs,  although  there  was  and  is  no  ques- 
of  President  Washington's  tour  in  New  tion  of  their  party  sympathies. 

England  and  his  dexterous  fence  with  The  pleasure  of  the  impression  of  such 
Governor  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  a tour  as  that  recently  made  by  the  Presi- 
about  official  priority.  That  episode  of  dent  lies  in  the  momentary  revival  of  this 
the  tour  was  one  of  those  little  incidents  view  of  the  Presidency.  Indeed,  it  may 
which  show  the  singular  soundness  of  be  said  that  if  the  official  conduct  of  any 
Washington's  judgment,  his  instinctive  President  were  conformed  to  the  tone  and 
perception  of  the  real  scope  of  ceremonial  spirit  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  Presi- 
forms  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  national  dent  of  to  day  upon  his  late  journey,  the 
system,  when  the  official  conduct  of  the  fierceness  of  party  spirit,  which  it  is  the  aim 
President  naturally  became  a precedent,  of  our  political  contests  to  intensify  and 
That  kind  of  interest  has  disappeared,  of  aggravate,  but  which  Washington  de- 
course,  from  tlie  journeys  of  later  Presi-  plored  and  deprecated  as  our  chief  peril, 
dents.  But  they  are  interesting  as  pre-  would  be  very  greatly  ameliorated. 
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The  President’s  speeches  justly  assumed 
that  his  fellow-citizens  whom  he  addressed, 
and  who  came  in  multitudes  to  greet  him, 
were  in  good  faith  fellow -citizens,  ani- 
mated by  a common  patriotism  amid 
whatever  differences  of  opinion.  They 
assumed  that  all  were  equally  lovers  of 
libert}’^  and  justice,  and  that  all  sought 
the  common  welfare;  that  however  they 
might  differ  upon  views  of  public  i)olicy, 
they  did  not  because  of  such  differences 
become  a company  of  goats  on  one  side 
and  of  sheep  on  the  other;  that  half  were 
not  scoundrels,  thieves,  and  knaves  of  ev- 
ery degree,  and  the  other  half  saints  fresh 
from  paradise. 

There  is  obviously  no  reason  why  the 
tone  of  the  President  speaking  from  a 
railway  car  might  not  be  that  of  every 
stump  in  the  country.  It  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  if  it  were  so,  our  politics  would 
be  no  less  inteiesting  and  our  statesmen 
no  less  respectable.  Patriotism  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  most  earnest  politics. 
But  the  eager  citizen  who  insists  that  par- 
tisanship is  patriotism  has  not  yet  mas- 
tered the  whole  subject.  Parties  are  full 
of  patriots,  but  it  is  not  those  w^ho  are  dis- 
tinctively partisans  who  are  therefoi*e 
distinctively  patriots.  Washington  was 
especially  a patriot,  and  his  convictions 
and  sj’^inpathies  were  with  the  Federal 
party.  But  he  could  not  be  truly  de- 
scribed as  especially  a partisan. 

The  interest  of  the  late  Executive  ex- 
cursion lay  in  recalling  these  truths,  and 
undoubtedly  the  tone  of  the  President's 
speeches  and  the  character  of  his  recep- 
tion everywhere  were  really  instinctive. 
They  were  due  to  tlie  feeling  that  the  in- 
terest in  the  President  is  properly  patri- 
otic, and  not  partisan ; that  he  represents 
the  whole  people,  and  not  a part  of  them ; 
and  that  now,  nearl}’  a hundred  years  af- 
ter his  death,  Washington  is  still  the  typ- 
ical President.  Yet  if,  tried  by  his  stand- 
ai’d,  as  a citizen  of  strong  personal  feelings 
and  positive  political  views,  our  political 
standards  of  conduct  make  him  seem  a 
little  ideal,  is  it  because  conduct  and  views 
like  his  have  become  impracticable?  If 
so,  why?  Confessedly  his  conduct  and 
views  were  raei*ely  those  of  a patriot. 
Ai*e  we  ready  to  admit  that  patriotism  like 
his  has  become  obsolete  ? 


It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  reader 
of  t jese  words  has  ever  read  Mr.  Thomas 
Broadhurst's  volume  called  Advice  to 


Young  Ladies  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind.  Indeed,  as  Ser  Doney,  of 
Florence,  is  known  to  men  only  because 
Raphael  painted  his  portrait,  so  the  fact 
that  there  was  a Mr.  Thomas  Broadhurst, 
and  that  he  published  such  a book,  is 
known  probably  only  because  Sydney 
Smith  reviewed  it  in  the  Edinburgh,  The 
current  view  of  the  time  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  “ fe- 
male mind  ” and  its  improvement  may  be 
gathered  from  many  sources,  and  very 
pleasantly  from  Miss  Austen's  novels. 

The  “subjugation  of  the  sex”  was 
marked  by  nothing  so  distinctly  as  by 
the  difference  between  the  education  of 
men  and  women.  Sydney  Smith,  who 
was  politically  a Whig,  but  ei*sentially 
conservative  in  his  impatience  of  “fanat- 
icism” and  “radicalism,”  was  yet  a man 
of  sound  sense,  and  he  declared  that  the 
immense  disparity  between  the  know- 
ledge of  men  and  women  admitted  of  no 
defence,  because,  he  said,  “nature  has 
been  as  bountiful  of  understanding  to  one 
sex  as  the  other.”  This  was  said  about 
eighty  yeai*s  ago,  and  it  was  coincident 
with  the  first  serious  interest  in  what  was 
politely  called  “ female  education  ” in  this 
country  and  the  earlier  activities  of  Em- 
ma Willard,  Catherine  Beecher,  and  Mary 
Lyon. 

The  “ female  mind  ” is  supposed  always 
to  have  received  justice  in  Boston.  Even 
Ann  Hutchinson  was  exiled  not  because 
she  was  a woman  preacher,  but  because  she 
preached  doctrines  distasteful  to  the  gen- 
eral opinions.  It  is,  however,  only  with- 
in the  year  that  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston  has  appi*oved  the  report  of  a sub- 
committee proposing  coeducation  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  city.  The  report  is 
stated  to  have  been  approved  also  by  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  out  of  eight  hun- 
di*ed  and  sixty- five  teachei’s  in  the  city. 
The  three  hundred  are  a minority  show- 
ing the  tenacitj'  of  the  old  tradition. 

The  agitation  for  a girls’  high-school  in 
Boston  was  coincident  with  the  iiitei*estin 
the  subject  shown  by  the  efforts  of  the 
three  women  wliom  we  have  mentioned. 
Girls,  it  is  stated,  had  been  permitted  to 
attend  the  schools  in  summer  when  there 
were  not  boys  enough  to  fill  them.  But 
after  a debate  of  some  months,  or  even 
years,  a girls’  high-school  was  establish- 
ed, and  such  was  the  onset  of  girls  anx- 
ious to  learn  that  it  was  announced  that 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  candidates 
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had  applied  for  admission,  while  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  the  boys’  school  had 
never  exceeded  ninety,  and  the  largest 
number  of  boys  ever  admitted  in  one  year 
was  eighty- four.  The  result  of  this  un- 
seemly thii*st  of  the  “female  mind”  for 
knowledge  was  such  an  enormous  press- 
ure that  after  eighteen  months  the  girls’ 
high-school  was  closed  because  of  the  great 
multitude  of  scholars.  “ No  funds  of  any 
city  could  endure  the  expense  of  it,”  said 
the  Mayor. 

After  nearly  seventy  years  the  city  is 
advised  to  open  all  the  schools  to  girls, 
and  upon  equal  terms.  Yet  this  time 
Boston  is  not  the  pioneer.  In  schools  of 
the  West  and  in  New  York  coeducation 
has  been  long  the  custom,  and  the  results 
are  reported  to  be  excellent,  not  only  in 
educational  attainment  and  discipline,  but 
in  manners  and  tone. 

Higher  education  for  “the  female 
mind  ” and  coeducation  are  not,  of  course, 
synonymous.  But  the  question  is  one  of 
convenience  and  expediency,  not  of  prin- 
ciple. When  the  discreet  Yorkshire  rec- 
tor “twelve  miles  from  a lemon”  said 
that  the  immense  disparity  of  knowledge 
between  the  sexes  admitted  of  no  excuse, 
and  when  tlie  noble-hearted  Poughkeepsie 
brewer,  Matthew  Vassar,  who  probably 
had  never  read  Sydney  Smith's  words, 
said,  “ It  occurred  to  me  that  woman,  hav- 
ing received  from  her  Creator  the  same 
intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the 
same  right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture 
and  development,”  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  heard,  and  the  manner  in  which 
“the  female  mind”  should  be  improved, 


as  Mr.  Broadhurst  advised  tliat  it  should 
be,  was  certain  to  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment. 

The  moral  of  the  action  of  the  Scljool 
Committee  in  Boston  is  plain.  It  is  that 
neither  ridicule,  nor  wrath,  nor  the  stout 
allegation  of  what  is  called  the  order  of 
nature  and  the  htness  of  things  and  the 
spheres  of  the  sexes,  avails  against  the 
steady  course  of  civilization.  Equal  right, 
in  the  American  sense,  does  not  mean 
equality  of  gifts,  of  genius,  of  ability,  or 
mental  and  moral  endowment  of  any 
kind.  It  means  equal  right  of  opportu- 
nity, freedom  from  merely  arbitrary  re- 
straint. This  is  true,  although  upon  re- 
flection the  decision  of  the  question  in 
Boston  has  been  postponed. 

The  secret  and  deepest  source  of  the  dis- 
trust of  a change  in  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  women  was  apprehension  of 
loss  of  womanly  charm.  But  it  has  now 
long  been  seen — the  witty  canon  saw — 
that  an  intellectually  accomplished  man 
is  not  for  that  reason  unmanly.  Why, 
then,  he  asked,  should  such  a woman  be 
unwomanly?  The  question  now  is,  how 
shall  she  obtain  her  accomplishment?  It 
is  now  agi*eed  that  Juliet  may  study,  but 
shall  she  study  with  Romeo?  That  ques- 
tion gives  even  Boston  pause.  But  it  is  a 
secondary  question.  The  great  victory  is 
won.  It  is  no  longer  supposed  that  the 
soft  bloom  of  sex  is  fed  by  ignorance.  No 
one  who  knows  the  all-accomplished  Hy- 
patia, most  feminine,  most  graceful,  most 
lovely  and  tactful  of  her  sex,  believes  that 
simple  Susan  is  a more  fascinating  wo- 
man. 


fiiitar'0 

I. 

Following  the  Guidon^  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth B.  Custer,  and  Campaigning  with 
Crook ^ by  Captain  Charles  King,  are  two 
recent  books  which  are  almost  as  distinct- 
ly related  as  if  tlie  second  had  been  writ- 
ten to  succeed  the  first ; but  of  course  their 
relation  is  purely  accidental.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact  Mrs.  Custer’s  book  is  the  revi- 
sion of  old  scenes  in  the  twilight  of  pathetic 
memory,  and  Captain  King’s  is  a com- 
pilation of  sketclies  written  for  a Milwau- 
kee newspaper  some  yeai’s  after  the  Indian 
campaign  of  1876;  but  it  happens  that 
this  campaign  was  undertaken  after  that 


which  closed  so  tragically  with  the  death 
of  General  Custer,  and  the  historical  se- 
quence from  one  volume  to  the  other  is 
unbroken.  One  cannot  read  either  with- 
out feeling  afresh  the  grotesque  and  cruel 
absurdity  of  our  Indian  policy.  This  is 
especially  apparent  in  Captain  King’s  viv- 
id sketch  of  the  encounter  of  our  troops 
with  the  Cheyennes  who  had  left  their 
reservation  to  join  the  Sioux  butchei*s  of 
Custer  and  his  men.  The  Cheyennes 
were  surprised  in  their  advance,  and  after 
a sharp  fight  they  were  turned  back.  But 
as  soon  as  the  United  States  forces  had 
driven  these  idiotic  murderers  within  the 
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lines  of  their  i*eservation,  where  the  United 
States  authorities  had  provisioned  and 
armed  them  for  their  foray,  the  United 
States  forces  were  unable  to  follow  and 
punish  them,  because  they^  wei’e  then 
again  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  authorities.  Nothing  could  be  more 
maddeningly  ridiculous  than  such  a situa* 
tion,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a thrill  of 
indignation  runs  through  Captain  King’s 
whole  story  of  Crook’s  campaign.  The 
narrative  tingles  with  an  outraged  sense 
of  the  fatuity  of  respecting  their  tribal 
condition,  and  i*egarding  them  at  once  as 
wards  and  enemies.  This  anomaly  seems 
at  last  to  be  reaching  an  end;  but  such 
books  as  these  two  make  one  impatient 
for  the  time  when  it  will  be  little  less  than 
incredible  that  the  Indians  should  have 
ever  been  treated  otherwise  than  in  sev- 
eralty. 

II. 

Another  effect  of  these  volumes,  which 
in  such  singular  degree  acquaint  us  with 
the  intimate  life  of  our  army,  is  the  les- 
son in  conduct  which  they  teach.  Mrs. 
Custer’s  book  imparts  the  more  fully  the 
charm  of  that  life,  on  the  side  of  its 
brotherly  devotion  and  kindliness,  its  com- 
munity of  feeling  and  interest,  and  soli- 
darity of  ideal.  Her  picture  is  lit  up  with 
abundance  of  amusing  incident,  and  of 
hardship  and  inconvenience  gayly  borne. 
There  is  the  play,  all  through  it,  of  the 
humor  that  every  American  knows  more 
or  less  how  to  smooth  and  soften  insolu- 
ble difficulties  with,  and  that  her  hero, 
who  is  forever  the  nation’s  hero,  used  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  charging  an  ene- 
my. No  one  can  know  General  Custer 
as  he  ought  to  be  known  to  every  grate- 
ful American,  without  this  witness  to  his 
bonhomie^  his  cheery  good  sense,  liis  love 
of  a harmless  laugh ; and  the  sketch  of 
Mrs.  Custer’s  experience  in  shanty  and 
tent  and  bivouac,  ought  to  endear  him  to 
all  women.  It  is  with  delicate  mastery 
that  she  portrays  the  details  of  a situation 
which  was  always  rude,  and  sometimes 
squalid  in  details,  and  makes  you  feel  how 
perfectly  delightful  it  was  to  the  heart  and 
soul  even  of  a liouse-keeper  in  all  that 
really  makes  life  worth  while.  The  jest 
with  which  the  general,  re-enforced  by  his 
brother  the  colonel,  tenderly  laughed  away 
a thousand  fears  and  anxieties  that  beset 
the  young  wife  in  the  cam])  and  on  the 
march,  and  turned  all  present  danger  and 
perplexity  into  matter  of  future  merri- 


ment, is  intimated  with  a fine  intelligence 
that  can  be  known  only  at  first-hand. 
The  delightful  record  is  all  the  more  win- 
ning because  of  the  shadow  which  com- 
ing events  cast  upon  it;  the  lightest  and 
gladdest  incident  is  touched  with  a pa- 
thetic meaning.  But  the  immediate  sig- 
nificance of  it  is  that  life  is  happy  and 
worthy  in  proportion  to  its  cares  and 
trials,  if  these  are  genuine,  and  are  not 
the  factitious  cares  and  trials  of 

“ luxury  straining  her  low  thought 

To  form  unreal  wants.” 

Women  delicately  bred  and  accustomed 
to  all  the  elegancies  and  flatteries  of  so- 
ciety, welcomed  cheerfully  if  not  eager- 
ly the  rough  sincerities  of  an  existence 
stripped  to  the  barest  necessities  or  the 
simplest  adequacies,  and  gladly  shared  the 
hard  heroic  condition  of  men  whose  ideal 
was  duty.  In  the  army,  with  its  vague 
and  few  and  distant  rewards,  there  may 
be  and  there  are  rivalries  in  devotion  and 
daring,  but  there  is  no  competition  for 
place  and  money  as  there  is  in  civil  life; 
and  yet  the  soldiers’  ideal  being  duty,  the 
performance  of  duty  seems  sufficient.  It 
is  a state  of  things  which  can  suggest 
much  to  those  who  are  fond  of  baffling 
the  hope  of  better  things  in  us  with  the 
assertion  that  it  is  contrary  to  human  na- 
ture to  act  from  any  but  interested  and 
sel  fish  motives.  Human  nature  is  a great 
mystery,  and  we  have  not  yet  begun  to 
solve  it;  but  it  appears  that  a number 
of  men  drawn  at  random  from  society, 
and  trained  to  a belief  in  duty  as  the  chief 
good,  will  keep  on  not  only  living  it  but 
dying  it.  We  civilians  talk  much,  we  al- 
most talk  solely,  of  our  rights,  but  in  the 
army  it  seems  that  men  talk  chiefly  of 
their  duties,  when  they  talk  at  all,  and 
never  of  their  rights.  These  things  are 
true  of  all  ranks;  the  ideal  is  the  same 
from  the  private  to  the  general,  and  it 
seems  to  correct  all  the  mistaken  tenden- 
cies of  the  time  before  they  became  soldiers. 

If,  as  Ruskin  has  fancied,  the  army 
should  ever  serve  us  as  the  norm  of  the 
civil  state,  and  we  should  come  to  have 
‘'soldiers  of  the  ploughshare  as  well  as 
soldiers  of  the  sword,”  it  might  not  be 
long  before  we  should  be  told  that  it 
was  against  human  nature  to  act  selfish- 
ly, and  that  to  be  recreant  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  in  any  aim  or  deed  was  to  be 
guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a citizen 
and  a gentleman.  However  this  may  be, 
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it  is  certain  and  it  is  signiBcant  tliat 
those  who  have  attempted  to  dream  out 
a future  brighter  than  this  present  have 
always  had  something  like  a military  or- 
ganization in  their  eyes;  but  these  vision- 
aries have  somehow  beheld  little  of  the 
gayetj^  and  enjoyment  which  are  quite  as 
compatible  with  the  performance  of  du- 
ties as  with  the  assertion  of  rights.  Here 
again  Captain  King’s  book,  and  still  more 
Mrs.  Custer’s  book,  can  teach  us  some- 
thing, and  can  make  us  see  the  sort  of 
jovial  and  kindly  intimacy  into  which 
people  are  thrown  who  are  bound  by  com- 
mon obligations  to  self-sacrifice,  and  how 
much  fun  can  be  got  out  of  giving  up 
one’s  own  comforts  and  interests.  It  is 
not  only  the  dying  for  one’s  country — 
that  is,  for  all  the  unknown  brotherhood 
— which  is  sweet  and  fit;  it  is  also  the  en- 
durance of  a thousand  little  discomforts, 
inconveniences,  and  perplexities,  which 
we  groan  over  and  swear  at  when  we  bear 
them  for  ourselves,  but  which  Crook’s  men 
and  Custer’s  men  joked  over  and  laughed 
at  when  they  bore  them  for  others. 


A kindred  spirit,  the  spirit  of  men  ex- 
pected to  do  their  duty  because  it  is  their 
duty,  and  not  because  it  is  the  means  to 
success  or  the  way  to  glory,  is  what  gives 
meaning  to  that  vivid  allegory  of  Indian 
service  which  Mr.  Kipling  calls  “The 
Galley-Slave.”  It  seems  to  us  on  the 
whole  the  strongest  and  best  poem  in 
his  volume  of  Departmental  Ditties  and 
Other  VerseSy  with  its  intense  colors  of 
feeling,  and  dazzling  successes  of  phrase 
and  rhythm,  though  there  are  two  fine 
sonnets  depictive  of  the  summer’s  stress- 
ful presence  and  winter’s  coming  in  India, 
and  there  are  some  passages  of  serious 
beauty  in  certain  of  the  ironies  and  satires 
of  the  local  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. 

There  is  no  allegory  about  “The  Grave 
of  the  Hundred  Dead,”  but  a grim,  naked, 
ugly  truth  to  what  Tolstoi  calls  “the  spirit 
of  the  army”  turned  demon  in  the  breasts 
of  the  native  soldiery;  and  we  commend 
the  piece  to  those  who  would  know  more 
of  the  poet’s  picturesque  force.  It  is  like 
a painting  of  Verestchagin’s. 


III. 


IV. 


The  sense  of  this  important  and  sug- 
gestive fact  is  what  gives  their  highest 
charm  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  studies 
of  English  army  life  in  India;  those,  we 
mean,  that  are  not  records  of  the  robust 
flirtations  in  which  battered  cantonment 
coquettes  lead  tender  subalterns  captive. 
In  one  of  the  later  sketches,  where  he 
deals  with  the  honors  X)aid  a literary 
man,  a noted  novelist,  by  some  young 
army  men  among  whom  accident  throws 
him,  the  different  simplicity  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  literary  life,  the  young  offi- 
cers’ subtle  perception  of  n • ’ ’ a’:*^hor's 
subtlety,  and  their  mu  'i  i’  and 

kindliness,  are  valuable  ately 

and  truly  felt.  What  . most 

mystifies  the  author  in  g sol- 
diers. who  are  so  very  ^ • seem 

almost  boys  to  him,  is  <on  to 

duty  unmixed  with  fea  ess  of 

any  sort;  and  the  hope  ists  to 

the  reader  is  the  same  t arises 

in  him  from  the  facts  of  s book 

and  Captain  King's  bo*  . e of  a 

final  perfectibility  of  hi  j in  the 

direction  where  it  has  . , hope- 
less that  those  who  hav  vcn  to 

ask  if  it  miglit  not  be  I > 5 worn 

the  character  of  dangoi  5 to  the 

eve  of  after-dinner  ecoi 
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The  strange  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson 
we  think  will  form  something  like  an  in- 
trinsic experience  with  the  understanding 
reader  of  them.  They  have  been  edited  by 
Mrs.  Mabel  Loomis  Todd,  wdio  was  a per- 
sonal friend  of  the  poet,  and  by  Colonel  T. 

W.  Higginson,  who  was  long  her  epistola- 
ry and  literary  acquaintance,  butonly  met’ 
her  twice.  Few  people  met  her  so  often, 
as  the  reader  will  learn  from  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson’s  interesting  preface,  for  her  life 
was  mainly  spent  in  her  father’s  house 
at  Amherst,  Massachusetts;  she  seldom 
passed  its  doors,  and  never,  for  many 
years,  passed  the  gates  of  it  . 4 ' 

There  is  no  hint  of  what  turr 
in  upon  itself,  and  probably  i 
natural  evolution,  or  involu 
tendencies  inherent  in  the  Nev,  ^ . 

or  the  Puritan,  spirit.  We  ai 
once  a year  she  met  the  local  4 ’ 

reception  in  her  father's  hou 
not  know  that  there  is  any  ha 
ing,  that  she  did  not  always  lit  : 
it,  but  sometimes  sat  with  her  - 
ed  from  the  company  in  ano  i 
One  of  her  few  friends  was  H ‘ i 
Jackson,  whom  she  sufiered 
of  lier  poems  to  be  included  » ' 

ume  of  anonymous  pieces  whi  r 
Roberts  Bmthers  once  publislu 
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title  of  A Masque  of  Poets.  Whether  the 
anonymity  flattered  her  love  of  obscurity 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  her  darkling  pre- 
sence in  this  book  was  the  occasion  of  her 
holding  for  many  years  a correspondence 
with  its  publishers.  She  wrote  them,  as 
the  fancy  took  her,  comments  on  their 
new  books,  and  always  enclosed  a scrap 
of  her  verse,  though  without  making  any 
reference  to  it.  She  never  intended  or 
allowed  anything  more  from  her  pen  to 
be  printed  in  her  lifetime;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  wished  her  poetry  finally  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  that  world  which  she  had 
herself  always  shrunk  frpm.  She  could 
not  have  made  such  poetry  without  know- 
ing its  rarity,  its  singular  worth;  and  no 
doubt  it  Avas  a radiant  happiness  in  the 
twilight  of  her  hidden,  silent  life. 

The  editors  have  discharged  their  deli- 
cate duty  toward  it  with  unimpeachable 
discretion, and  Colonel  Higginson  has  said 
so  many  apt  things  of  her  work  in  his 
introduction,  that  one  who  cannot  differ 
^ s with  him  must  be  vexed  a little  to  be  left 
so  little ‘to  say.  He  speaks  of  her  “cu- 
rious indifference  to  all  conventional 
rules  of  verse/’  but  he  adds  that  “when  a 
thought  takes  one’s  breath  away,  a lesson 
on  grammar  seems  an  impertinence.”  He 
notes  “the  quality  suggestive  of  the  poetry 
of  William  Blake  ” in  her,  but  he  leaves  us 
the  chance  to  say  that  it  is  a Blake  who 
had  read  Emerson  who  liad  read  Blake. 
The  fantasy  TiTaa  often  Blakian  as  the 
‘ philosophy  is  Emersonian;  but  after  feel- 
ing this  again  and  again,  one  is  ready  to 
declare  that  the  utterance  of  this  most 
^ singular  and  authentic  spirit  would  have 
^ been  the  saine'  if  there  had  never  been  an 
Emerson  or  a Blake  in  the  world.  She 
sometimes  suggests  Heine  as  much  as 
either  of  these;  all  thi‘eeTn  fact  are  spir- 
itually present  in  some  of  the  x)ieces;  yet 
it  is  Wrdly  piobable  that  she  had  read 
Heine,  or  if  she  iiad,  would  not  have  ab- 
hor^'ed  him. 

fiere  is  something  .hat  seems  compact 
of  both  Emerson  and  Blake,  with  a touch 
of  Heine  too: 

I taste  a liquor  never  brewed, 

From  tankards  scooped  in  pearl ; 

Not  all  the  vats  upon  the  Rhine 
Yield  such  an  alcohol! 

Inebriate  of  air  am  I, 

And  debauchee  of  dew, 

Reeling,  through  endless  summer  days, 
From  inns  of  molten  blue. 


When  landlords  turn  the  drunken  bee 
Out  of  the  foxglove’s  door, 

When  butterOies  renounce  their  drams, 

I shall  but  drink  the  more  I 

Till  seraphs  swing  their  snowy  hats, 

And  saints  to  windows  run, 

To  see  the  little  tippler 
Leaning  against  the  sun ! 

But  w’e  believe  it  is  only  seeming;  w^e 
believe  these  things  are  as  w^holly  her  own 
as  this: 

The  bustle  in  a house 
The  morning  after  death 
Is  solemnest  of  industries 
Enacted  upon  earth, — 

The  sweeping  up  the  heart, 

And  putting  love  away 
We  shall  not  want  to  use  again 
Until  eternity. 

Such  things  could  have  come  only  from 
a woman’s  heart  to  which  the  experiences 
in  a New  England  town  have  brought 
more  knowledge  of  death  than  of  life. 
Terribly  unsparing  many  of  these  strange 
poems  are,  but  true  as  the  grave  and  cer- 
tain as  mortality.  The  associations  of' 
house -keeping  in  the  following  poem 
have  a force  that  drags  us  almost  into 
the  presence  of  the  poor,  cold,  quiet  thing : 

“TROUBLED  ABOUT  MANY  THINGS.” 
How  many  times  these  low  feet  staggered, 

Only  the  soldered  mouth  can  tell ; 

Try!  can  you  stir  the  awful  rivet? 

Try!  can  you  lift  the  hasps  of  steel? 

Stroke  the  cool  forehead,  hot  so  often, 

Lift,  if  you  can,  the  listless  hair; 

Handle  the  adamantine  fingers 
Never  a thimble  more  shall  wear. 

Buzz  the  dull  flies  on  the  chamber  window ; 

Brave  shines  the  sun  through  the  freckled  pane ; 
Fearless  the  cobweb  swings  from  the  ceiling — 
Indolent  housewife,  in  daisies  lain ! 

Then  in  this,  which  has  no  name— how 
could  any  phrase  nominate  its  weird  witch- 
ery aright  ?— there  is  the  flight  of  an  eerie 
fancy  that  leaves  all  experience  behind  : 

I died  for  beauty,  but  was  scarce 
Adjusted  in  the  tomb, 

When  one  who  died  for  truth  was  lain 
In  an  adjoining  room. 

He  questioned  softly  why  1 failed. 

“ For  beauty,”  I replied. 

“ And  I for  truth, — the  two  are  one ; 

We  brethren  are,”  he  said. 

And  so,  as  kinsmen  met  a night, 

We  talked  between  the  rooms. 

Until  the  moss  had  reached  our  lips, 

And  covered  up  our  names. 

All  that  Puritan  longing  for  sincerity, 
for  veracious  conduct,  which  in  some  good 
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New  England  women’s  natures  is  al- 
most a hysterical  shriek,  makes  its  exul- 
tant grim  assertion  in  these  lines: 

REAL. 

I like  a look  of  agony, 

Because  I know  it’s  true ; 

Men  do  not  sham  convulsion, 

Nor  simulate  a throe. 

The  eyes  glaze  once,  and  that  is  death. 
Impossible  to  feign 
The  beads  upon  the  forehead 
By  homely  anguish  strung. 

These  mortuary  pieces  have  a fascina- 
tion above  any  others  in  the  book;  but  in 
the  stanzas  below  there  is  a still,  solemn, 
rapt  movement  of  the  thought  and  music 
together  that  is  of  exquisite  charm : 

New  feet  within  my  garden  go. 

New  fingers  stir  the  sod; 

A troubadour  upon  the  elm 
Betrays  the  solitude. 

New  children  play  upon  the  green, 

New  weary  sleep  below; 

And  still  the  pensive  spring  returns, 

And  still  the  punctual  snow! 

This  is  a song  that  sings  itself;  and  this  is 
another  such,  but  thrilling  with  the  mu- 
sic of  a different  passion: 

SUSPENSE. 

Elysium  is  as  far  as  to 
The  very  nearest  room, 

If  in  that  room  a friend  await 
Felicity  or  doom. 

What  fortitude  the  soul  contains. 

That  it  can  so  endure  * 

T\\o  accent  of  a coming  fool, 

The  opening  of  a door! 

The  last  poem  is  from  the  group  whicli 
the  editors  have  named  “Love” ; the  other 
groups  from  which  we  have  been  quoting 
are  “Nature,” and  “Time  and  Eternity”; 
but  the  love  poems  are  of  the  same  pier- 
cingly introspective  cast  as  those  differ- 
ently named.  The  same  force  of  imagi- 
nation is  in  them;  in  them,  as  in  the  rest, 
touch  often  becomes  clutch.  In  them 
love  walks  on  heights  he  seldom  treads, 
and  it  is  the  heart  of  full  womanhood 
that  speaks  in  the  words  of  this  nun-like 
New  England  life. 

Few  of  the  poems  in  the  book  are  long, 
but  none  of  the  short,  quick  impulses  of 
intense  feeling  or  t)oigiianl  thought  ca?' 
r be  called  fragments.  They  are  each  a 
compassed  whole,  a sharply  fini.shed  x^oint, 
and  there  is  evidence,  circumstantial  and 
direct,  that  the  author  spared  no  pains  in 
tlie  perfect  expression  of  her  ideals.  No- 


thing, for  example,  could  be  added  that 
would  say  more  than  she  has  said  in  four 
lines: 

Presentimeut  is  that  long  shadow  on  the  lawn 

Indicative  that  suns  go  down; 

The  notice  to  the  startled  grass 

That  darkness  is  about  to  pass. 

Occ€tsionally,  the  outside  of  the  poem, 
so  to  sx)eak,  is  left  so  rough,  so  rude,  that 
the  art  seems  to  have  faltered.  But  there 
is  apparent  to  reflection  the  fact  that  the  ^ 
artist  meant  just  this  harsh  exterior  to 
remain,  and  that  no  grace  of  smoothness 
could  have  imparted  her  intention  as  it 
does.  It  is  the  soul  of  an  abrupt,  exalted  ^ 
New  England  woman  that  sx)eaks  in  such 
broken  ness.  Tlie  range  of  all  the  poems 
is  of  the  loftiest;  and  sometimes  there  is 
a kind  of  swelling  lift,  an  almost  boastful 
rise  of  feeling,  which  is  really  the  spring 
of  faith  in  them : 

I never  saw  a moor, 

I never  saw  the  sea; 

Yet  know  I how  the  heather  looks. 

And  what  a wave  must  be. 

I never  spoke  with  God, 

Nor  visit^  in  heaven; 

Yet  certain  am  I of  the  spot 
is  if  the  chart  were  given. 

There  is  a noble  tenderness,  too,  in 
some  of  the  pieces;  a quaintness  that  does 
not  discord  with  the  highest  solemnity : 

I shall  know  w’hy,  when  time  is  over, 

And  I have  ceased  to  wonder  why; 

Christ  will  explain  each  separate  anguish 
In  the  fair  school-room  of  the  sky. 

He  will  tell  me  what  Peter  promised, 

And  I,  for  wonder  at  his  woe, 

I shall  forget  the  drop  of  anguish 
That  scalds  me  .now,  that  scalds  me 
\ ' 

The  companionship  of  hur 
with  inanimate  nature  is 
certain  of  the  poems;  anr^ 
known  the  invisible  a • 
binding  all  creatio*^  > 
touched  as  jn  ther 

Ifnotlii-  < jutofou 

but  this ' . . ' should  fee  ' . 

in  th  Dickinson  A i 

ic;.  . ■ . rather,  had  nn  : 

, yO  to  the  literatu  > 

"i.  could  not  be  left  o ' ■ ' 

iv<,  , . it;  and  the  iuterestiiif.  ■■  i 

,iM|  o!  thing  is  that  this  poetry  i - 
cii;n  I eristic  of  our  life  as  our  bus 

eiii  prise,  our  political  turmoil,  our  . 
agogism,  our  inillionairisni.  ‘‘Lis'": 
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says  Mr.  James  McNeill  Whistler  in  that 
Ten  o’clock  ” lecture  of  his  which  must 
have  made  his  hearers  feel  very  much 
lectured  indeed,  not  to  say  browbeaten, 
— “Listen!  There  never  was  an  artistic 
period.  There  never  was  an  art-loving 
nation.”  But  there  were  moments  and 
there  were  persons  to  whom  art  was  dear, 
and  Emily  Dickinson  was  one  of  these 
persons,  one  of  these  moments  in  a na- 
tional life,  and  she  could  as  well  happen 
in  Amherst,  Mass.,  as  in  Athens,  At^^ 
Some  such  thing  we  understand  Mr. 
Whistler  to  teach  us  in  those  dazzling 
fireworks  of  his  which  scale  the  heavens 
as  stars,  and  come  down  javelins  on  the 
heads  and  breasts  of  his  enemies.  Art 
arose  because  some  artist  was  born  witli 
the  need  of  beautifying  the  useful,  and 
other  men  used  the  beautiful  things  he 
created  while  they  were  olf  killing  and 
tilling,  because  there  were  no  others  to 


use  when  they  got  back : they  had  to  drink 
out  of  decorated  cups  and  dwell  in  noble 
palaces. 

The  explanation  is  very  simple  and  in 
a way  satisfying;  and  we  commend  that 
lecture  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  above  anything 
else  in  the  queer  volume  he  calls  The 
Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies.  This  art 
scarcely  deserved  so  much  study  as  is 
there  given  it.  To  make  enemies  is  per- 
fectly easy;  the  difficult  thing  is  to  keep 
them;  the  first  you  know  they  are  no  lon- 
ger hating  you,  they  are  not  even  think- 
ing of  you.  That  seems  to  deprive  Mr. 
Whistler’s  controversial  sarcasms  of  im- 
portance; to  leave  them  faded,  as  they 
were  already  ephemeral.  Any  author  caii 
test  the  fact  in  his  own  case.  Read  a bit- 
ter censure  of  your  book  the  morning  it 
is  printed,  and  Ihe  world  is  filled  with  it 
forever;  read  it  next  month,  and  there 
never  was  anything  of  it. 


ffinntpln  IRtrorii  of  Current  CueiitB. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1890. — ^The  conference  report  on  the  McKin- 
ley Tariff  Bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  Septem- 
ber noth,  and  the  act  was  signed  by  the  President 
October  2d. 

Tlie  I^nd  Grant  Forfeiture  Bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate September  16th,  and  was  adopted  by  the  House 
September  26th. 

(Jeneral  E.  Hurd  Grubb,  of  New  Jersey,  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  and  Ed- 
win H.  Conger,  of  Iowa,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Brazil,  September  26th. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  adjourned  October  1st. 
The  following  nominations  for  Governors  were 
made : New  Hamp.shire,  Republicans,  September 
17th,  H.  A.  Tuttle;  Connecticut,  Republicans,  Sep- 
tember 17ih,  Gen.  S.  E.  Merwin  ; Massachusetts, 
Democrats,  September  18th,  William  E.  Russell; 
Colorado,  Republicans,  September  19th,  John  L. 
Routt;  Colorado,  Democrats,  September  25th,  Cald- 
well Yeaman ; ^utli  Carolina,  Straight-out  Demo- 
crats, October  9th,  Alexander  C.  Haskell. 

William  J.  Northen,  Democrat,  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  an<l  George  L.  Shoup,  Republican, 
Governor  of  Idaho,  October  1st. 

The  elections  held  in  the  United  States  Novem- 
ber 4th  resulted  in  large  gains  by  the  Democrats. 

Colonel  George  R.  Davis  was  chosen  director-gen- 
eral of  the  World’s  Fair  September  19th. 

The  Mornion  Conference  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Octo- 
ber 6th,  unanimously  resolved  to  sustain  the  action 
of  President  Woodruff  in  declaring  the  abolition  of 
polygamy. 

A centennial  celebration  of  the  introduction  of 
cotton  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  was  held 
at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  September  29th  to  Oc- 
tober 3d. 

Lord  Wolseley  became  commander  of  the  British 
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forces  in  Ireland  September  17th.  John  Dillon  and 
William  O’Brien,  members  of  Parliament  from  Ire- 
land, were  arrested  in  Tipperary  September  18tb, 
for  conspiracy  and  advising  tenants  not  to  pay 
rent.  Being  released  on  bail  they  escaped  to  France, 
and  on  the  2d  of  November  reached  New*  York. 

General  Leszeynski  succeeded  General  Verdy  du 
Vernois  as  Minister  of  War  for  the  German  Empire 
September  24  th.  A treaty  was  signed  October  2d 
betw'een  Germany  and  Zanzibar. 

A treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  October  6th 
between  France  and  the  King  of  Dahomey. 

The  Portuguese  cabinet  resigned  September  17th, 
and  a new  cabinet  was  formed  October  18th,  with 
General  Chrysostonio  at  the  head. 

Serious  election  disorders  occurred  in  the  canton 
of  Ticino,  Switzerland,  October  27th  and  28th. 

At  the  October  elections  in  Brazil  the  government 
was  upheld  by  very  large  majorities. 

A despatch  from  Erzeroum,  September  29tli,  an- 
nounced tluit  Russia  had  massed  72,000  troops  on 
the  Armenian  frontier. 

At  Ait  Shokhman,  September  25th,  the  Moorish 
rebels  were  defeated  by  the  Sultan’s  forces,  and  all 
the  leaders  who  were  captured  w'ere  beheaded. 

DISASTERS. 

September  \1th. — Reports  received  of  disastrous 
floods  in  China.  Four  million  Chinese  made  home- 
less, 

September  19f/i. — ^The  Turkish  man-of-war  AVfo- 
groul  founders  at  sea  arid  600  persons  arc  drowned. 
— A wreck  on  the  Reailing  Railroad  at  Shoemakers- 
ville,  Pennsylvania  ; twenty-two  persons  killed  and 
thirty-two  injured. 

September  — Floods  in  the  department  of 

Card,  France,  cause  great  damage  to  property.— 
A Are  in  Colon,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  destroys  the 
greater  part  of  the  town. 
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is  the  old  idea.  Others  insist  that  we  should 
begin  with  women,  and  that  men  will  try  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  higher  female  level. 
This  is  the  modern  idea.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  latter  experiment,  and  it  is  half-way  a 
tremendous  success.  Never  in  the  world  be- 
fore, it  would  seem,  were  w'omen  so  general- 
ly beautiful,  well  dressed,  clever,  attractive, 
siccomplished ; certainly  never  before  did  they 
fill  with  credit  so  many  occupations,  or  were 
they  so  honorably  conspicuous  in  every  call- 
ing in  life.  Every  one  speaks  of  it.  In  busi- 
ness, in  letters,  in  arts,  in  the  scientific  profes- 
sions, in  the  accomplishments  which  make 
life  agreeable,  they  are  in  the  front  rank,  and 
in  some  respects  alone  in  the  front  rank.  We 
do  not  speak  alone  of  surgery,  or  novel  writ- 
ing, or  teaching,  or  scholarship — but  women 
are  perhaps  the  best  whist-players.  Is  it  not 
true  that,  by  a sort  of  swift  intelligence,  they 
succeed  in  everything  to  which  they  give  their 
minds  ? The  attempt  to  elevate  women,  a^  it 
is  facetiously  called,  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment; but  how  is  it  about  the  attempt  to  ele- 
vate men  by  this  roundabout  process?  Are 
the  men  of  the  day  improving  ? Arc  the  poli- 
ticians, for  instance,  any  better;  do  they  read 
more;  do  they  try  to  fit  themselves  by  study 
for  legislative  and  executive  positions;  are 
they  any  better  informed  on  economic  ques- 
tions ; are  they  more  sensitive  to  a reputation 
for  honorable  dealing;  are  they  more  jealous 
for  the  good  name  of  the  countr}"  in  such  a 
matter,  say,  as  the  international  copyright? 
And  the  young  men  in  offices,  in  shops,  in 
business,  are  they  being  raised  intellectually, 
or  do  they  share  proportionally  in  the  great 
movement  for  the  elevation  of  the  other  sex  ? 
Every  one  can  answer  this  question  for  him- 
self by  a little  observation  of  the  ways  in 
which  young  men  spend  their  leisure  time. 
And  as  to  the  outward  refinements  of  life,  man- 
ners, and  dress  ? Even  in  the  industrial  walks 
of  life,  does  the  young  man  dress  with  the 
neatness  and  becomiugness  that  characterize 
the  industrial  young  lady  of  the  period  Are 
these  trifles  ? It  is  by  the  observation  of  the 
ordinary  in  the  conduct  of  men  that  the  phi- 
losopher estimates  the  drift  of  the  age.  In 
this,  which  has  been  triumphantly  called  the 
woman’s  age,  one  is  forced  occasionally  to  note 
what  is  becoming  of  the  other  half  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  refonns  last  year  tentatively  re- 
ferred to  was  in  the  suggestion  that  women 
should  propose.  For  joining  in  this  discus- 
sion the  Drawer  w'as  kindly  but  firmly  taken 
to  task  by  an  English  correspondent,  who  de- 
manded what  authority,  or  basis  in  fact,  the 
writer  had  for  taking  up  this  proposition.  To 
this  pertinent  inquiry,  the  following  answer 
was  hesitatingly  sent : 

“Mt  DKAR  Sir, — Touching  the  question  whether 
women  should  propose,  I cannot  refer  you  to  any 
sermon  or  public  address  or  well-recognizeil  au- 
thority, but  the  suggestion  has  been  made  in  va- 


rious newspapers  and  paragraphs  and  in  conver- 
sation ; and  it  is  s<ifficiently  in  the  line  of  the  gen- 
eral emancipation  of  woman  as  to  rights  and  priv- 
ileges to  be  considered. 

I am  surprised  that  you  should  think  the  paper 
was  ‘intended*  to  ho  humorous.  The  gravity  of 
the  subject  would  forbid  that.  And,  besides,  I 
think  it  is  the  habit  of  Americans  always  to  label 
their  stories  and  essays  humorous,  if  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  so,  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no  mis- 
understanding elsewliere. 

“ I cannot,  of  course,  say  that  the  practice  in  re- 
gard to  proposal  of  marriage  in  America  is  about  to 
change,  but  you  will  allow  that  this  is  an  age  of 
strange  things. 

“Hoping  that  England  will  be  spared  any  agita- 
tion on  this  subject,  I am,  etc.” 

But  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this  subject 
can  be  disposed  of  by  a letter.  A priori^  why 
should  not  women  propose  ? It  is  generally 
conceded  that  women  have  a very  clear  con- 
ception of  what  they  want,  and  why  should 
they  be  more  handicapped  than  the  other  sex 
in  obtaining  it?  In  the  nature  of  things,  why 
should  they  be  fettered  in  a choice  that  is  the 
most  important  in  their  lives?  Why  should 
they  be  limited  to  refusals,  or  l>e  driven  to  in- 
direction in  obtaining  wdiat  they  know  they 
want  ? Would  they  be  likely  to  make  more 
mistakes  than  men  make?  It  is  impossible. 
All  history  teaches  us  that  W’oinen  have  been 
accustomed  to  scheme  and  manoeuvre  indirect- 
ly for  what  they  want,  and,  alas!  as  much 
after  marriage  as  before.  Does  it  improve  the 
character  to  be  compelled  to  manage  a hus- 
band, as  the  phrase  is  ? It  is  well  to  consider 
what  w’ould  be  the  effect  on  social  life  if 
sincerity  and  directness  were  substituted  for 
manoeuvring  and  indirection ; that  is,  if  wo- 
men could  be  as  open  and  frank  in  trying  to 
obtain  what  they  desire  as  men  are.  In  a 
generation  or  two  what  sort  of  character 
would  men  have  if  they  were  obliged  to  dis- 
semble about  their  affections  l)efore  marriage, 
and  to  resort  to  deception  thereafter  in  order 
to  get  a little  pin-money  ? Manliness  would 
probably  disappear.  Would  womanliness  dis- 
appear with  the  coming  in  of  sincerity  { 

In  all  the  emancipation  movements,  aud  the 
enlargement  of  woman’s  sphere,  this  matter  of 
obtaining  what  is  desired  by  indirection  re- 
mains. Why  was  the  type-writer  invented? 
It  seemed  a most  innocent  industrial  advance 
and  new  avenue  for  womeu.  And  now  we 
hear  that  the  Type -Writer  is  more  likely  to 
get  married  than  any  other  industrial  woman. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  all  the  in- 
direct ways  of  escaping  from  the  monotony 
of  single  life.  Thus,  even  in  our  enlarging 
o{)portunities,  we  keep  on  in  the  old  way. 
The  object  is  still  obtained  by  indirection. 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  question,  whether  wo- 
men shall  propose,  to  say  that  every  woman 
can  get  married  who  wislies  to  do  so,  and  that 
all  history  shows  this.  The  real  (piestion  is,  is 
she  free  to  marry  according  to  her  taste  and 
inclination  ; aud  would  she  be  happier,  in  the 
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majority  of  cases,  if  she  could  houorably  ap- 
proach those  to  whom  she  is  attnicted,  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  approached  by  those  who 
are  attracted  to  her  ? 

It  is  not  fair  to  leave  this  question  hanging 
in  the  air  without  saying  that  there  are  old- 
liishioued  people  of  both  sexes  who  think 
men  and  women  are  radically  different,  that 
if  they  were  made  alike  the  world  would  be 
a flat  affair,  and  that,  :is  human  life  is  ar- 
ranged, the  pleasure  of  being  wooed  is  quite 
equal  to  the  pleasure  of  wooing. 

Chaiilks  Dudley  Warner. 


LINES 

ON  HEARING  A LADT  PRAISE  **  CRU1KSUANK*S 
PICKWICK  ILLUSTRATIONS.” 

George  Cruiksuank,  here’s  a cup  to  you,  0 faith- 
ful limuer,  who 

Are  by  some  persons  chiefly  known  by  what  you 
did  not  do. 

Be  this  the  meed  of  praise  to  Phiz — and  you’ll 
agree  he’s  w'ou  it: 

Pickwick’s  so  truly  pictured  been,  you  miglit  in- 
deed have  done  it. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


THE  BONE  OF  CONTENTION. 

An  English  correspondent  tells  of  a Loudon 
sanitary  inspector  who,  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion, said : 

“Yes,  the  overcrowding  among  very  poor 
people  in  Loudon  is  considerable.  For  in- 
stance, I was  called  to  a house  in  the  poorest 
part  of  Westminster,  each  room  of  which  was 
let  out  to  different  tenants.  In  one  apart- 
ment, and  that  by  no  means  large,  five  fami- 
lies were  living,  one  in  each  corner  of  the 
room,  and  one  in  the  middle.  Agree  ? Oh 
yes,  they  agreed  well  enough  until  the  party 
in  the  middle  wanted  to  take  in  lodf/erSf  and  that 
led  to  a row,  and  my  attention  being  called  to 
the  case,  I promptly  cleared  the  lot  out.” 


A NATURAL  INQUIRY. 

A CERTAIN  witty  bishop  found  himself,  a 
few  mouths  ago,  crossing  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
from  Digby  to  St.  John,  in  company  with  a 
certain  Mr.  Caswell.  Tlie  Bay  of  Fuiidy  has  a 
reputation  for  turbulence  only  to  bo  inatcbed 
by  the  English  Channel  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
^Ir.  Caswell  w’as  struggling  with  a violent  at- 
tack of  sea-sickness ; but  the  hislioji,  wlio  was 
above  such  weakness,  ^Yas  very  cln*erfiil,  and 
incliued  to  couvei*sation.  He  liud  failed,  how- 
ever, to  catch  Mr.  ('aswell’s  name  correctly, 
and  persisted  in  calling  him  “ Mr.  Aswell.”  At 
last  the  sufferer,  in  a moment  of  ease,  corrected 
him,  saying, 

“ Canicdt,  luy  lord;  my  name  is  Caswellf  not 
Asiceli:^ 

‘•Oh!”  said  the  bishop,  eying  him  critically, 
as  a new  spasm  seized  upon  liis  unhappy  ac- 
quaintance. “Well,  Mr.  Caswell,  don’t  you 
think  you  would  be  Aswell  without  the 


IT  WAS  GREASE. 

The  annoyances  to  which  pedestrians  in 
large  cities  are  subjected,  and  the  sometimes 
positive  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
occasionally  give  rise  to  smiles  as  much  as  to 
angry  comments. 

Two  young  men,  while  walking  beneath  an 
elevated  railway  in  a town  which  shall  be 
nameless,  w'ere  appalled  to  find  themselves  the 
recipients  of  a bucketful  of  oily  liquid  dropped 
from  an  engine  above  their  heads. 

“Bah!”  said  one  of  them,  with  an  angry 
glance  upward.  “So  this  is  free  America!” 

“You  are  wrong,”  said  the  other,  ruefully 
wiping  his  coat ; “ it’s  Greece.” 


A WITTY  BEGGAR, 

Poverty  sharpens  the  wits  certainly  if  the 
storj'  that  has  recently  come  to  the  Drawer  is 
true.  A beggar,  whose  face  had  been  a famil- 
iar. o:ie  oil  the  streets  for  several  years,  applied 
one  day,  as  the  story  goes,  to  one  of  his  fre- 
quent benefactors  for  employment. 

“ So  you  are  going  to  work,  eh  T”  said  the 
Xiersou  applied  to. 

“ Y'es ; Pm  tired  of  begging.” 

“ Doesn’t  it  pay  ?” 

“No,  sir.  The  milk  of  human  kindness  is 
so  watered,  these  days,  it  don't  declare  any 
dividends.” 


TT-T-TU-TACKS. 

In  Halifax  the  other  day  there  w as  some- 
thing approaching  a tragedy.  B is  a 

good  domestic  man,  but  he  stutters.  As  ho 
was  hurrying  up  the  street,  one  morning,  he 

w as  met  by  Doctor  F , a coufirmed  joker, 

who  asked  him  where  he  was  going. 

“Er-rouiid  to  P-P-P-Perk ins’s  to  g-gug-get 
some  t-t-t-tu-tacks!”  he  gurgled,  hnirying  on. 

The  doctor  w^as  seized  with  a bright  idea. 
He  darted  off  in  another  direction,  through  an 
alley,  and  reached  the  hardw  are  store  ahead  of 

B . Rushing  up  to  the  clerk,  he  stuttered, 

laboriously,  “Have  you  any  t-tut-t-t-tut-tu- 
tacks  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  clerk. 

“'W-w-wow-well,  then  s-a-sit  on  than  P- ex- 
claimed  the  doctor,  darting  from  the  shox>, 
while  the  clerk  glared  after  him  with  murder 
in  his  eye. 

Not  two  minutes  later  iu  came  B . Bus- 

tling up  to  the  counter,  he  began : “ Have  yon 
any  t-t-tut-tu-tacks  t” . . . . 

But  at  this  point,  to  his  horror  and  uuspeak- 
ble  indignation,  he  was  grabbed  roughly  by 
the  shoulders  and  “ bounced  ” from  the  shop. 
That  clerk  would  have  no  such  trick  jilayed 
ou  him  a second  time. 


VERY  PROVOKING. 

“ Do  you  exjiect  to  go  abroad  this  year?” 

“No.  It  is  real  provoking.  I expected  to 
go,  but  the  doctor  says  now"  that  I am  strong 
enough  to  stay  liome.” 
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LEFT  IN  ABEYANCE. 

At  a dinner  given  some  months  ago  to  a 
young  artist  the  question  arose^  apropos  of  one 
of  the  courses,  **  Is  terrapin  fish  or  flesh  f” 

‘‘That,”  said  one  of  the  party,  “is  never  to 
he  definitely  settled.  People  will  never  agree. 
What  is  one  man’s  meat,  you  know,  is  another’s 
poisson”  

HOPELESS. 

A YOUNG  Boston  woman,  trying  to  read  a 
poem  by  an  author  whose  obscurity  was  only 
equalled  by  his  fame,  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
when  she  was  informed  that  a key  to  the  au- 
thor’s works  had  been  published: 

“Yes;  I know.  I’ve  tried  the  key,  but  it 
doesn’t  fit.” 


SPLITTING  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

In  a jury  trial  in  a small  town  not  many 
miles  from  civilization  the  rural  gentlemen 
into  whose  hands  the  fate  of  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  was  placed  were  so  stubbornly  di- 
vided that  they  were  some  twenty  odd  hours 
in  reaching  a verdict.  As  they  left  the  court, 
after  having  rendered  their  verdict,  one  of 
them  was  asked  by  a friend  what  the  trouble 
was. 

“Waal,”  he  said,  “six  on  ’em  wanted  to 
give  the  plaintiff  $4000,  and  six  on  ’em  w^anted 
to  give  him  $3000,  so  w'o  split  the  difference 
an’  gave  him  $500.” 

A CAREFUL  JUSTICE. 

The  country  lawyer  is  apt,  in  the  course  of 
his  general  practice,  to  see  more  of  the  humor- 
ous side  of  judicial  ignorance  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  somewhat  more  limited  range 
of  his  urban  brother.  As  an  instance  of  this 
state  of  afl'airs,  the  Drawer  has  received  the 
following  anecdote : 

A certain  suspect,  in  a criminal  trial  before  a 
justice  w’hoso  acquaintance  with  Blackstone 
would  seem  to  be  limited,  having  clearly  es- 
tablished his  innocence  of  the  charge  against 
him  by  an  alibi,  the  prosecuting  attorney  re- 
marked to  the  Court : 

“I  think,  your  Honor,  that  this  trial  Avould 
better  stop  right  here.  The  alibi  has  been 
fully  established.” 

“ I think  so  niyself,”  replied  his  Honor,  with 
an  approving  nod;  and  then  summoning  the 
prosecuting  attorney  to  his  side,  he  said,  in  a 
stage-whisper  which  was  only  too  audible 
throughout  the  court-room,  “ I say,  what  is 
the  penalty  for  an  alibi  ?” 


A JEST  FOR  BIBLIOPHILES. 

A BROKER,  calling  at  the  house  of  a book- 
collecting  friend,  was  informed  by  the  latter’s 
wife  that  her  husband  was  out. 

“Gone  fishing  for  books,”  explained  the  lady. 

“What  bait  does  he  use?”  inquired  the  bro- 
ker; and  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  again  queried,  Bookworms?” 


A WITTY  JUDGE. 

They  tell  a story  in  Halifax  which  will  in- 
stance the  ready  wit  of  Judge  Haliburton,  the 
author  of  Sam  Slick : 

In  a certain  noted  trial  there  was  found 
some  diflSculty  in  getting  a jury.  One  man 
who  was  claiming  exemption  seemed  very  re- 
luctant to  state  the  grounds  for  his  claim.  At 
last,  when  pressed,  he  exclaimed, 

“Well,  your  Honor,  the  truth  is  I have  the 
itch.” 

“Scratch  him  off, Mr.  Prothonotary,  scratch 
him  off,”  was  the  judge’s  instant  response. 


ADMIRABLE  DETERMINATION. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  artists, 
while  suffering  from  a severe  attack  of  the 
grippe  last  winter,  still  managed  to  keep  on 
painting.  One  morning  an  equally  distin- 
guished writer  looked  in  upon  J^im.  He  was 
much  impressed  with  the  painty’s  determina- 
tion. 

“Poor  W !”  he  said,  in  describing  the 

interview  a little  later.  “He  jtist  sat  there 
wiping  his  eyes,  and  wiping  his  nose,  and 
wiping  his  palettCi’^ 

MY  CONFIDENTIAL  FRIEND. 

When  I was  young  I wrote  a tragedy. 

A great  success  the  critics  all  did  vote  it. 

In  confidence  my  friend  remarked  to  me, 

“ It  was  immense,  my  boy,  but — ah — who  wrote 

it?’*  HKNRY  HrUBERT  IIAHKNKS.S. 


AN  IMPERFECT  ECHO. 

The  colored  race  are  very  fond  of  imitating 
those  who  are  chivalrous  in  their  bearing  anti 
courtly  in  their  manners.  Their  imitations 
may  not  always  be  very  perfect,  and  are  some- 
times quite  ludicrous,  as  in  the  following  in- 
cident: 

During  the  plantation  days  a young  gentle- 
man, attended  by  his  colored  valet,  stationed 
himself  one  night  under  the  window  of  his 
ladylove,  and  to  the  light  accouipauiment  of 
his  guitar,  sang  the  following  stanza : 

“ Your  bright  diamond  eyes 
And  alabaster  neck 
Strike  arrows  to  mv  heart — 

0 Cupid !” 

The  valet  was  an  attentive  listener,  and  the 
next  evening,  to  the  accompaniment  of  his 
banjo,  sainted  his  ladylove  with  the  stanza  as 
he  remembered  it : 

“ r brack  di’mond  eyes 
ellcr  plaster  neck 
horrors  to  my  heart, 

’ue-pot!” 

,s  offended,  and  could  not 
bo  ^ > assured  her  “dat  dat 

verso  • rse  dat  Massa  Harry 

sung  t(.  nigbt,  an’  dat’.s  so, 

fer  a fac 
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SAEGENT’S  PORTRAIT  OF  EDWIN  BOOTH. 

At  “ The  Players." 

BY  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 

That  face  which  no  man  ever  saw 
And  from  his  memory  banished  quite, 
With  eyes  in  which  are  Hamlet’s  awe 
And  Cardinal  Richelieu’s  subtle  light, 

Looks  from  this  frame.  A master’s  hand 
Has  .set  the  master-player  here. 

In  the  fair  temple  that  he  planned 
Not  for  himself.  To  us  most  dear 
This  image  of  him ! “ It  was  thus 
He  looked;  such  pallor  touched  his  cheek; 
With  that  same  grace  he  greeted  us — 

Nay,  ’tis  the  man,  could  it  but  speak !”.  . . 

Sad  words  that  shall  be  said  some  day — 

Far  fall  the  day!  O cruel  Time, 

Whose  breath  sweeps  mortal  things  away, 
Spare  long  this  image  of  his  prime. 

That  others  standing  in  the  place 
Where,  save  as  ghosts,  we  come  no  more, 

May  know  what  sweet  majestic  face 
The  gentle  Prince  of  Players  wore! 
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LAIvK  BA  liliV-  b>  hy  ctl  as-  »f>  thf?  Ainflli; 

lhr^  FmiiA  tlid;' Ih^ 

th^  tTnUi'  fWrrv 

by  a -tlie^Fi't^/ti  to 

Eijiliini  wiUi  gtn^^ixfe^  trtnliv  ' UF  A'riig^, 

ajrpmacb  tb<i:  ffeii-Tatid  fr»tm  'i?t, 

tyurg*^  fay  ;;^0pie  di^Uin^y*  x^ut : af  ^vb jg  Lap Fi^> 

acroj^  ijti^  AVibcw'^  tltfe  ai‘: 

ji>at55M^ 

fiiuaimer  vi)l^,  of  lha  to  dg»  lalr^fF  F JitlJe  <>£  tho  yoxttO; 5'  four 

itarii>x<:'';BeJ^oU,a>*e  iutHivxVho>F'^4';.-^5-^^^ 

still  furiJler,  ib^lds  af  oa^  K 

\^ud  btniig  fiut>  uiiii  i)i  updyrtoah  a t^usaid^ 

yp Vx^reni  \%  i I U iOi^t.  TlfF  WVbb.rg-;  ^^4  i}4ei.y  xdratiaa );  d 

^pf^ovnic'iy  i!?:  it^ 

#aride  ai’Kl  gnVrote.  : firAfraot  A-l/o.  <3.  ^.‘Oo 

; "'hfti  tve  truV^llyd  tikroi^lfb  i\i\>^  prQv\u^:'M  Ja^d  tliF  cpii- 

vUtbi^  aj^:  xvs5 

aF?tV:lb)ae;ai)stl;f«  {liai  tiio  r/jd 

Idstaiy^ A?f  tli^'  plax?x--s;  brnli  for  tlio* 

^iidy  abouATPP  wifen  iiy-: 

?vriigy^  SW  vv b pMjjiF ^iftUl  tirafVfy':  id  Ui e 

Axfedeib  H$  xlinxii^  vvli^yrli 

ipfui  tluv  FoVroHli  ifossessfoui^  iwit; 
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.».l»e  i'vrst  in  t^in’p- 

nittg-,'- 

‘i'  V V ‘ • '"  ■ '.vjtH  •'f.  ;jiin« 

‘■.'  5'-%’-..'^  ■ ■t",'l:,  ii*itn-j  i.jv  rail 

■ ' ^ f • ^*  . I>rii<!^>‘  ff*?^  \t^lT 

c ller  iu  Hcisujgfof's,  cU/au, 
built  town,  tlioujjfh  therc^  is  liiUct 
iilK>ut  it  of  liistorioal  intt>r<-sL  II 
THK  r AM.  Q.- AT.  w.HOHu.  ovves  ils  ,.«...«  t,o  a coloi.v  Ivon,  1 1„- 

proviju'e  of  Helsinglatnl  who  set- 

By  the  ooiHjtu'st  of  WiI>org  t)»e  8wcUes  lied  in  Finland,  the  oristinal  town  he 
vvei*e  brought  into  dimM  coiitaot  with  tlie  found^Hi  by  Gustavos  Viisa,  though  not 
Russians,  with  whom  i}ie  tirst  t reaty  of  on  its  pivsejit  site,  svhieh  is  on  the  shore  f>r 
peaee  was  concluded  llurty  years  later,  i In- Gulf  id  Finland,  aiul  whillier  the  in- 
the  river  Rajrvjoki  Ixnng  recognized  as  the  habitants  removed  in  Ittiih  So  severely, 
boundary  be.iween  the  two  countries.  however,  was  the  city  vjs>it<Hi  by  vvur,  fani 

this  the  nu>ilern  traveller  is  reuiiiuled  at  ini^^,  plague^  arnl  lire,  ih/tt  at  the  vtuI  of  a 
Terijoki,  a station  we  |>as^ed  lliirty  miles  hundred  years  it  nuinlw'red  only  ;>d00  in- 
frmn  St,  Pete rsbur^r,  next  to  Belix>strof,  fiabiiauts.  The  |daci»  gaiuecl  iiuporlanoe 
these  two,  rt^specliveiy,  being  now  the  ur  I TP.)  from  the  erection,  a mile  arul  a 
Finnish  and  Russian  frotiticr  sUitfotis.  half  distaiit, of  rlie  fortress  of  Sveal:w»rg> 
Wihorg  afterward  was  taken  fjvuii  tlie  atid  in  1SJ8  llel^siiigfoi'S  was  nutde  tlie 
Swedes  V>y  I lie  Rhssiaus/ %vho  suhseijueut  ca])ifal  of  the  trrand  duelij,  since  whhdi 
\y  restoi^d  it  to  tliC  Finns  wheu  the  time  it  has  Iwoojiie  tj»  rippearaiu/e  alrndst 
gntud  duchy  \v;is  annexed.  Wiborg  h^  hke  a Rtissiun  town, 
now  a population  <>f  1 i.lHUt..  hying  lh<^  In  the  suburbs  are  seve ml  guHens,  in 
third  town  in  rnuiiber  of  iiihubitaufs  in  one  of  wliich.  culled  Thdld  Park.  4'^  the 
the  grand  duchy,  the  second  in  Iradc,  and  ‘\\lp|jytld*ui/  ’ or  AJpiiie  Cottage,  we  went 
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We  fovipfl  it  preUUy  sit»iatftdv  ivluni  liavfe  tjie  liinitvi.;  Ikj-lh  rOtV^U 
frijple  ol  ouJ^.  frOfn  nhd  sm(>oUi  ^Dosel^erri^  «ik;:cee^ 

re  jsfeiw  several  3[f*lK5.ime>JS  Wasa  tOid  Kudpid/  a^  ciu,  filHl  EiiHijet* 

wes;  fits  weil  dorih,  HTul{i^plw>!Tit3?s  JdiK 

t>#iir  ikti^luced^  fro^n  tlioso'  wlid  /dr  mdl 

ihe  foreign  CMltiYaled  ai  i3i»Y^urteit«  In  t)i^ 

rU  df  Finland  ai'e  ilie  ♦Sllmnaii  absenot^  of  ^?noJf  ltixu»*ie?^  kiritUr 

pin^/  the  AVvvy  juc^ktU  prne  untl  nilli  nmnerdu^ 

iit  ? > i { ieftd  ‘I'he  s\  I rer  f i r a nil  ber  r^  4iea  r i n is,  bv  I » m ibv  sy  Tmr  tie 

{i\  1) loogb  Ihfty  g^HYsv,  oan not  bo  berry,  dow berry . »^rat4 berry,  elniidberr jv 
iri^K/eyen  atHel^inp;for^  and  tlie  <triu>s^fw  hramble^  wlueJv 

urt/Ot : vii^  i?V;  IVpvtH^  l^t  H|y  id  idio  aiNf'Ub 

hk  vye^bPiPTi  terry;  vridoly  ditfusod  in  tte 

0 ilie  several  84111)1.  i^^mre  l^  tb^^  ndtlb^ 

■tir  tlim  ;la^  inland  A>f  <n»liiy^1y  0 

4ear  Atel  yTbc  d bo  lias  niilo  >>f  leafy  verdbira  to  4l<‘ii;2Jlt 

.1  Jiijii.  i i iresis.  of  Kin  1 1 tnd  itnnV* 


ins  viVn»n,  il 
f e rs  ai  i8ap  jienrj  u ^ u i La  k e Ku  a re,  1 1 ni'd  \ nf 
wbioli . h>  t he  Frn^.en  f )mu),  siretelj:  niiTv 
ytei  tvMKli’a.s  fif  mnsHos  kiiri  iiebnn 
is  viKlt  ecly  eurl  y 'by 

vdsse l/i;  br in gi  1 i£>  rnlber  nb/m  i ban  It , - 
iWj  vit  inyrebo.ii<Iiiif'  nnd  c*iUTy niLr 
a vv’ay  ahinjf  ibr  samy  The  esrptei/i . 
JQHla^nd  itri',  for  ddr  ii:):eaidv 
prckJ  nets,  h>i1  f h*nu^  y>i  ks  - deai^.,  . 

ivd^>d; >viitti  1^'  f»er  deni  5>f  ta> . FAim 
l>  rOd  i « : e]  f i tdl  V 1*)  t it  er./  f o rri  ^ Vi  d a d d i 
ib>nn^  in  percent  v>i  the  svhrde ; ^ijfrieiil  ’ 
l0Hit  j):f S |>nr  njote  ; ^atn^ 

dbdv  6#Jx  kbotber  3 i»er  eHiit,  y ami  vnrions 
nianufvtdun^  - n^ne^,  and  ])’ii[ier  -. 
i^i.j^Kn^enniv  inning  t *n  the  nilk'r  handr  dk- 
gn!;dj>  Ibid  arr  fain 

r}0i  ^.mUh:  ?iuear , r»?st\m>  loh^eed- 

•Are  nVftde  ; 

r»e^  V^hti*siyif  the  rr »nn 
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^ hy  \v«):t<?ry  , hy  In  yQ«ing  lilf^jii  MfvTny^ 

>ve  cOtUd  |i^v4^^pn:M^4vd  had.  $ei8ii  U 

hi  Alr{>i^  wljii]*v»%  liotveVeiiiv^fl^^  TnllKttdh  im  Kfl Wj Uuf^lit-: 

: niiU  ik^'^nMr  chsiIh*?- 

ftl  tel  v ^ liati  ‘ fahii 

V Afe  fla^  jwVpi^  df  23 IMX!^  Many;  w ^tnri«;ls  pr  ^vy  bn^ 

nf  te  nm  b^ifig  xv^ulely  I o:vW»c  Uv  AJid  I \v5t^ 

JibrU^idij^lv^  nvb»’  i* 't'npsVdi'^r^bijt^^^  ijdMgiit^uirj’O^  h^d  picy 

^V<^: iibtainctl  4 jjtHid  yit-iv  ol  {iu  tui*^v  - A 
.'•loy d , 'i ti ';^d  vi^ti^  km  i\  ri ug--ii|i  v^iii|V;.rji^^  Ifawirj^K- 
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Xinm  tlM  iiuntln*!’  uhlaintMl 
^roit)  Fiiilaiid.  In  geuf*ral 
tlr(‘  imraalalion  ot*  isUjuJi  ujhI 
U'uUiVr  is  fn^nitf^n  tolwf^ntj  UifM»s  greater 
t Ij an  i I j V ^ 'X po f tA)  i< >i»  T1  an:  ) 7 other 

n)^fJMe!ne^»  in  Fjiilaini.  the  tutai  tiuinhei*  of 
Avorlcinen  etnjhoyed  being;  1(50,  uiul  the 
value  of  iheii’  jimdueiit  about.  4*75, OttO  a 
yeaiv  At  Uleal)0)^  1 went  on  board  a 
hfleainer  juTiceeding  soutli  to  Wasia. 

It  was  our  intention  on  leaving  Wusa 
to  pr<K*eed  acr<^s.s  the  interior  to  Kuoino, 
and  then  descend  by  Lake  Saiina  to  Wi- 
biU’g,  A journey  of  eight  iioni-s  hrouglit 
ms  near  the  southeast  border  of  the  Wasa 
)>iH) Vince,  at  the  foot  of  the  “ liatneetisel 
ka  *'  hills,  rujuiing  norili  and  Soulli.  As* 
cendiitg  tliese  hills  from  the  .station  soon 
brouglit  us  on  to  tlie  table' land  t)r  gran- 
ite. from  4hu  to  600  feet  bigb.  of  vvhieb 
the  inhu’Iorof  Finland  is  eoin posed.  Fin- 
land is  not  a ct>nntry  of  tnoimlaiivs. except 
in  the  far  norIb  of  Laf>landv  where  tire 
highest,  HaUlefjalh  iiUains  an  elevation 
of  lOOtt  f<*el.  No  Munmil  in  Finland 
south  of  the  arct  ic  cireh*  a.scends  600  feel 
above  the  sea.  tire  mean  elex'ation  of  tbe 
interior  being  only  about  3^5  feel 

The  indications  on  the  map  of  moun 
tain  ranges  sei^ve,  Inovover,  t«>  mark  the 
water  partings,  vvbicb  baA^e  amnan  eleva- 
lioii  of  from  50it  h»  650  iVcL  and  divide 
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first  ttight  at  a saw-mill,  where  the  inanu 
ger  gave  me  supper,  aird  I turnwl  into  an 
excellent  1)ed,  to  Ini  refi'csbed  ne.xt  morn 
ing  by  a snl>sUiniutl  breakhist  witl*  my 
host,  itis  wife,  secretary,  and  niece:  lifter 
which  <d)armiiig  piece,  of  way-.side  iiospi* 
tality  1 continued  tl»e  journey  on  rough 
and  lonely  .muls,  where  I HrsI  uiade  aci- 
tpuuntanee  with  Rus.sian  Verst  posts.  1>»H 
met  few  of  my  own  species.  Such  slovv 
])rogres.s.  liowever,  was  nmde  I hat  night- 
fall found  me  two  stations  short  of  my 
destination,  and  1 slept  at  the  p08t*]nMJs<\ 
reaching  Ulealiorg  next  mornitjg. 

Uleaborg  boasts  of  one  of  the  l.'Ogest 
tanneries,  they  say^  in  Kurope  Jt  gives 
employment  to  nearly  ipn  Wfirkmen.  pi‘o 
during  vrood.s  to  the  v'aliie  of  CfiO.OOO  i>i  a 
year.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  this  tun 
nery  alone  imported,  eliiefly  ftnim  Amer 
ica,  ami  for  making*  Ru.ssia leather. 
lOdKHt  skitis,  wliicli  was  five  times  more 
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the  shore,  a small  outlet  was  seen,  trav- 
ersing which,  in  a few  minutes  we  found 
ourselves  in  another  lake,  still  more  spa- 
cious. In  the  lower  basin  for  twelve 
hours  we  glided  in  and  out  amongst  in- 
numerable islands  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
from  that  of  a tea  table  to  an  area  of 
many  miles,  and  all  of  them  wooded  to 
the  water’s  edge.  One  diiference  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  basins  was 
that  in  the  former  the  ridges  connecting 
higher  elevations  of  land  w ere  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  whereas  in  the  lower 
basin  these  were  covered  by  the  lake,  and 
only  the  projecting  elevations  of  the  land 
appeared  above  the  surface  as  islands  in- 
numerable. 

Wide  spaces  between  the  islands  sur- 
rounded us  everywhere,  the  coui*se  for 
navigation  being  marked  out  by  beacons 
and  broomsticks,  the  former  on  islands, 
the  latter  on  shoals.  The  beacons  are 


compactly  built  of  heaps  of  stones,  kept 
whitewashed,  surmounted  by  poles  bear- 
ing devices  such  as  stars,  square  and 
compasses,  triangles,  and  arrow-heads,  by 
means  of  which  the  exact  locality  of  the 
steamer  can  be  known.  In  depth  the 
lake  varies  — in  the  channel  navigated 
from  10  to  60  fathoms  or  more,  whilst 
there  are  subaqueous  hills  and  plains 
forming  shoals,  flooded  by  less  than  six 
feet  of  water.  In  the  winter  the  whole 
is  covered  with  one  continuous  sheet  of 
ice  up  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  with 
snow  for  six  feet  more.  But  we  wei*e 
there  in  leafy  summer,  and  when  next 
morning  we  arrived  at  Wilmanstrand, 
and  went  to  the  Saima  Canal,  which 
brings  the  traveller  to  Wiborg,  I felt  that 
I had  never  before  seen  anything  in  wa- 
ter scenery  to  compare  for  beauty  with 
that  of  “Finland,  the  land  of  a thousand 
lakes,  or  the  lake  of  a thousand  isles.” 


,Sbcconti  9art. 

SKETCHES  IN  FINLAND. 

BY  ALBERT  KDELFELT. 


A COMPANY  of  travellers  sailing  acTX)ss 
the  Sea  of  Aland  from  the  Swedish 
capital  found  themselves  one  bright  morn- 
ing entering  the  so  called  “Outer  Archi- 
pelago” of  Finland.  What  a difference 
between  this  scenery  and  that  which  they 
admii*ed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stock- 
holm ! The  large  green  islands  had 
given  place  to  desolate,  rocky,  and  bare 
pieces  of  land,  dotted  here  and  thei^  with 
grim  and  solitary  j)ine-trees,  some  tow- 
ering up  like  signals  of  distress,  others 
crawling  over  the  very  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter like  so  many  sable-backed  sea-mon- 
sters. Between  and  beyond  these  rocky 
islands  there  is  nothing  but  water  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  i*each.  On  the  islands  no 
vegetation  will  thrive  except  a few  pine 
and  fir  ti’ees;  they  sUind  there  naked,  ex- 
cept for  the  perching  sea  gulls,  their  sides 
striped  with  parallel  lines,  marking  the 
different  heights  of  the  water;  cold  and 
barren,  like  a harsh  note  that  breaks  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  warm  deep  blue 
sky,  of  the  clear  air,  undarkened  by  liaze 
or  mist,  and  of  the  sea,  smooth  as  a mir- 
ror, on  which  now  and  again  a light  breeze, 
as  it  were,  rules  a series  of  silvery  lines 
and  angles.  What  unutterable  monot- 
ony! When  we  raise  our  eyes  from  the 


pages  of  our  book,  or  when  we  come  up 
on  deck  after  the  interval  of  lunch  or 
dinner,  the  scene  remains  ever  the  same. 

The  distance  between  Abo,  where  the 
steamer  touches  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  Helsingfors,  the  present  capital,  is 
travei’sed  in  fifteen  houi*s.  The  route  lies 
for  miles  and  miles  along  an  uninterrupt- 
ed rocky  shore,  very  much  resembling  the 
series  of  islands  and  inlets  above  de- 
scribed, though  less  monotonous  and  less 
barren.  There  are  even  certain  spots  of 
wonderful  beauty.  For  instance,  a few 
horn’s  before  arriving  at  Helsingfors  we 
pass  through  a strait  seven  English  miles 
in  length,  and  often  no  wider  than  a 
canal,  whose  shores  are  lined  with  fir, 
birch,  and  alder  trees,  between  which,  at 
intervals,  we  catch  glimpses  of  fertile 
fields  and  pi-etty  farm-houses,  painted  red 
or  yellow.  In  this  strait  ships,  smacks, 
and  fishing-boats  lie  moored,  waiting  for 
a fair  wind,  and  on  the  sloping  shores  we 
see  country  people  mowing  their  meadows 
or  drying  their  nets.  As  good  luck  will 
have  it,  we  meet  in  this  strait  a flotilla  of 
men  of-war  and  pleasure-yachts,  all  bear- 
ing the  imperial  flag.  Every  summer 
the  Czar,  our  Grand  Duke,  makes  a 
tour  along  the  rocky  shores  of  Finland, 
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Anchor  is  dropped  iu 
this  agreeable  spot,  and 
the  menibers  of  the  im- 
perial family  unuise 
tUemselves  for  a few 
tlays  by  hsliing  and 
l>oating.  This  event 
lills  the  stmit  wilh  life. 

Little  steam- boats  flit 
about  in  all  directions, 
and  on  board  the  inr 
l>enal  yacht  )uay  lx* 
heard  music  and  part 
singing,  executed  by  a 
military  band  and  by 
a chorus  of  student 
singers,  w ho  have  come 
fiorn  Helsingfors  for 
the  occasion.  This  is 
H gr*eat  event  for  the 
populatiofi  of  the  coast, 
and  the  prete.xt  for  a 
general  hulida}’.  They 
row  out  to  the  imy)eriitl 
yacht  and  pay  homage 
and  tribute,  tlie  latter 
in  the  form  of  Mowers 
and  farm  or  dairy  pro 
ducCv  wlucli  the  inern- 
ber.s  of  the  imperial 
family  recognize  by  vi.s* 
its  and  valuable  pi*^- 
senU  to  the  farmers  iji 
their  htmies  All  along' 
thi.s  coast  line  4>f  PM)» 
land  thm*  ba.s  lived 
froni  time  imniemoj'i 
al  an  active  atid  vig- 
orous {HJpulation  <»f 
Swedish  origin,  com- 
posed of  pilots,  KsheP' 
men,  and  sailors,  wiioso 
home  and  only  means  of  liveliluHxl  is  the 
sea,  now  glilierifig  so  calmly  in  the  sun- 
shine, but  a terrible  lieivl  of  action  when 
the  autumnal  gales,  are  blowing  and  when 
the  waf.er  is  freezing.  Farther  north,  in 
the  district  of  Oesterlw>tten;lhe  peo- 

ple carry  on  the  dangerous  fnvdc  of  seal - 
.shooting  .Vt  tluvupprtwdi  of  wint'U*  all 
the  thhIc  fn ha  hi  tail  is  of  the  neighborhood 
{cave  for  the  very  furthest  ext i^emi ties  of 
the  5X?a  c‘iiasL  where  thev  luiild  fainips,  and 
pass  the  vviiole  winter  hunting  Far  and 
wide  lliey  waadev  u<uos!!f  the  limnulless 
wadies  of  joe  anil  water  jumjiing  with 
great  diMkultv'  from  one  Idork  of  Moating 
ire  to  anoUjer,  and  Icdting^  with  their  guns, 
or  witi)  heavv  inalleis.  ilie  seals  that  he 


on  the  edges.  This 
trade  deinand.s  great 
sti'ength  and  intrepid 
ity.  Sornetimes  it  hap- 
pens that  the  block  of 
ice  on  which  the  hunt- 
ers are  standing  d r i f ts 
a w'uy  toward  the  oyxm 
sea,  and  tlien  the  poor 
fellows  are  surely  lost. 
Al  other  times  a furi 
ous  snow  - storm  will 
overtake  them  while  on 
the  way  to  their  camp, 
and  t hen  many  a liardy 
hunter  gets  separated 
from  his  fellows,  loses 
hi.s  way,  see.s  notliing, 
liears  nothing,  and  at 
la.st  sinks  exliauslcd 
and  perishes  in  the 
snow'  and  ice. 

At  the  last  station  we 
have  taken  on  iKHird  a 
pilot  tosteer  us  through 
the  numerous  shal- 
lows, H<‘  is  an  excel- 
lent type  of  the  in- 
liahitanLs  of  the  suutii 
coast  of  Finland,  broad  - 
.shon  Idered,  Hirongly 
built,  with  a short 
stnblo  Ix^ard  under  his 
<*hin,  and  husliy  eye- 
brow s shadi  ng  hi.s  SDiall 
kven  gray  ish- blue  eyes. 
If  he  coaid  lea Itis 
wheel  for  a while  he 
would  (ell  us  many  an 
episode  of  the  brisk  and 
active  life  of  the  coast, 
and  probably  boast  nut 
H little  about  his  prize  sailing  boats,  and 
inforiu  us  that  of  all  the  women  of  the 
ncigiiborhood,  his  girts  ai'i'  the  cleverest 
at  I land  ling  hkiyar<l>  and  sheets. 

After  leaving  tbiis  long  strait  we  enter 
e hiviad  bay.  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
Ilelsingfors.  There  is  no  ri<  h vegetation 
on  the  isiaiids,  no  cottages  or  villages  iu 
sight  t*>  imlicHle  the  neighborhood  of  a 
town  ; hut  away  in  the  distance  ihc  hori^ 
zoji  is  clear,  and  suddenly,  at  itic  very 
edgo  of  itM  w c peiyeivc  some  housCsS  risifig, 
as  it  were,  from  the  water,  brigiit  and  ra 
diaut  The  outlinos  »»f  Uie  <»apit;tl  of 
Fdiland  appear  more  distinctly  as  we  ap- 
proach the  vvest  end  of  the  towvri,  wliich 
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beautify]  iri  moMir  groutul  ia  tbfe  and  tbe  baHK>r  /uU 

Jn^[‘^yL^'  fj\>  iat<4 fi«lfiijg4a>ai.<  A row 

low  iiouj^a^;  brigJjt  a tilonjf 

iw<^n  iiitl^  tlie\  q^tavt^,^  Abd  ^he’  wliolr'  pau^r^.Vto 

ing.  the: ^ Sv<^fck>rg*  v?hlclr  doniHitti^d  i>j*  P 

thi?._;iepit^)p[,e.^:  '’ilie.  ^l^^^/C^U 

OiV  tile  left  flaked 

esqbfe  gi^rtup^ofe'  'ia  tooV^- 1^ 

to  the  right,  ti  tiiedk:  <ef  luid  liie 

oiii  ipto  tf)e  w M thf} 

^me  bu{l4i^lrtg^;  ^ 

lilU  a'-Ru^ehta’ ydi'u^^^ 

in  fba  Bjzaiitiue  ^y|e;;  Irt  the  Uic:k^  ime  tvbhr 
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Borgo  is  an  old  tov\-n  about  forty  miles 
from  Helsingfors,  and  certainly  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  small  towns  of  Fin- 
land. By  the  side  of  the  old  towrnMdth 
its  quaint,  irregular  houses  and  its  tor- 
tuous streets,  there  are  square  and  un- 
pieture.sque  quarters,  ivitli  houses  painted 
Avith  yellow  ochre,  and  reminding  one  by 
their  slispe  of  cigar  boxes.  Situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a little  river,  and  prettily 
set  in  a frame  of  hills  and  ancient  fortifi- 
cations,  covered  witli  venerable  pine-trees, 
Borgo  presents  a most  curious  aspect. 
The  old  white  cathedml ; tlie  strange 
houses  of  the  old  town*  painted  red,  ochre, 
and  orange;  the  sheds  and  warehouses 
built  along  the  river,  with  their  founda- 
tions in  the  water  itself;  and  every wliere 
in  the  intervals  between  these  odd  wood- 
en buildings  the  fresh  greenery  of  the 
gardens— such  are  some  of  the  features 
whicli  make  this  little  town  so  character- 


their  Slav  colleagues.  A still  more  curi- 
ous fact  is  that  tlie  masterpieoes  of  Rus- 
sian literature  reach  us  through  French 
or  German  iranslarioiis,  and  Dostoievsky 
and  Tolstoi  were  known  at  Paris  before 
tliey  were  lieard  of  in  Finland,  although 
It  is  only  a few  miles  from  St.  Petei'shurg. 
and  in  a country  forever  united  wuth  the 
destinies  of  the  empire. 

At  Helsingfors  is  the  only  university 
of  the  country.  It  Is  oi'ganized  on  the 
German  plan,  and  counts  more  tlian 
100  ppofessoi^s  and  1700  sliidents— a very 
fair  percentage  on  a total  population  of 
2,200,000  inhabitauts.  College  life  here 
is  more  like  that  of  Scandinavia  than  of 
Germany.  The  club  life  and  “ Kneifien/’' 
witli  duelling  and  obligatory  affairs  of 
honor,  are  unknown  in  our  country.  The 
colored  cap  of  the  German  student  is  re- 
placed with  us  by  a black  cap  with  a 
white  velvet  crown,  with  a little  gold 


Bcmoo. 


lyre  over  the  shade.  The  siudenl  lives 
very  independently  Avitli  his  fellow-stu 
denis  from  the  same  town  or  of  the  same 
class:  or,  if  he  has  a taste  for  singing, 
with  those  who  follow  the  singing  les- 
sons: (or  student  singing  plays  an  impijr- 
tani  part  in  college  life,  and  in  the  life  <>f 
the  North  in  general,  where  it  is  a>j  ele- 
ment in  every  festivity,  wliethvr  jirivate 
or  piiblK’. 


istic.  The  cathedral  is  a large,  squai^e 
monmnent,  built  of  blocks  of  gra^jite. 
whitewashed,  and  Avilh  pointed  gables. 
The  steeple  is  sepanite  from  tlie  church, 
at  a distance  of  about  fifty  paces.  It  is 
the  type  of  almost  all  onr  clnirches  of  the 
C-aihollc  era,  tliat  is  to  say.  befoi'c  Gus- 
tav ns  Vasa. 

It  woes  in  this  church  of  Borgo  that 
Alexander  I.,  in  1809,  opened  the  Finnish 
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DieL  by  wlilcli  he  promised  to  pre^^erve 
and  to  re^i^ect  forever  the  relig’ion,  the 
laws»  and  t)ie  Ssvedish  coiistLtulio»i  of  the 
country,  thus,  accord insf  to  }uSA>\vn  words. 

raising*  Finland  to  a place  amongst  im 
tioijs.'* 

Borgo  is  a plactvof  putriolic  pilgrimage 
for  the  Finns.  Hem  lived  Kuueberg,  tiie 
greatest  poet  and  patriot  of  t Vie  country, 
eouteriling  himself  will*  tlie  inodesi  posL 
tion  of  Professor  of  Greek  in  th»>  gymna- 
siurn  of  the  town.  He  died  in  j8T7.  and 
was  buried  iri  the  midst  of  some  enornmus 
pine  trees  oii  the  hill  facing  tiie  town, 
liia  house  has  Iveen  purchased  by  tire 
stnie,  aiul  is  mw  open  to  visitors,  who 
see  it  just  it  was  during  the  jioet’s  life 
time,  Runeberg  is  the  grcatcsi  iihuh?  in 
Swedish  literature,  for  this  Finn  wroti*  in 
Swedish^  Job  uiotlRUv  tongne.  The  |M>et 
who  so  admirably  comprelumded  tlie  hon- 
est and  patient  Charaeicr  of  his  compatri* 
otB,  who  sang  in  such  nohh*  verse  their 
ceaseless  labor  to  ovei’CiMne  unfertile  and 
VoL,  LX^Ul  — N'o.  4SV-~33 
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niggard  nature,  the  [latriot  who.'se  inspi- 
ralivui  l>lazed  forth  at  the  memory  of  their 
heroic  tight  for  their  country  in  the  un- 
equal struggle  of  ludonged  to  that 
strong  and  virile  nice  of  Sw^nles  wlm  live 
on  tiie  coast  of  Finland,  and  who  from 
tithe  hinnemorial  have  looked  upon  Fin 
laiid  as  their  true  and  only  father-iand 
The  Swedish  innueiice  in  Finiand  began 
in  the  twelfth  century,  w*^heii  King  Kric 
cain^  lb  plant  tlie  cro.ss  in  the  midst  of  the 
pagan  pofiulations.  Up  till  the  bcginiuug 
of  liie  ninclemitli  century  Finnisli  iitera' 
tore  was  eon  lined  to  translations  of  the 
Si-uaptures  and  of  religions  books.  The 
F i n n s.  w 1 io  aspi  red  to  a more  1 of ty  chit 
ure,  acwf)tpd  tiie  language  of  the  Swedi.di 
com|uerorj>»  vvlio  had  become  their  fellow 
citizens,  Ga  llie  other  band,  the  Swedes 
of  Finland  cousidei’ed  themselves  to  lie 
sotiH  of  tiie  same  soil  as  tiie  Finns,  Thei^e 
is,  tlicrefore.  nothing  astonishing  in  the 
fact  that  a Swedish  Pinii  became  tlie  poet 
of  the  couiitry  and  created  the  Finnish 
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No  tourist  who  |)i*etends  to  see  Finland 
can  dispense  with  a journey  to  Imatra, 
tlie  celebrated  cataract  of  the  river  Vu- 
oksi.  The  excursion  is  very  agreeable, 
the  communications  being*  excellent,  and 
the  route  charming.  At  Wilmanstrand 
we  embark  on  a clean  and  smart  little 
steamer,  which  will  take  us  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vuoksi.  We  are  not  a little  sur- 
prised to  find  on  this  steamer  a mixed 
crowd  of  tourists,  such  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  Switzerland,  for  instance, 
but  which  strikes  us  as  being  absolutely 
novel  in  this  part  of  the  Avoi‘ld.  With 
the  exception  of  a few  English  and  French 
tourists,  tliey  are  middle-class  people  from 
St.  Petersbui’g,  wlio  liave  come  to  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  Finland.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  can  be  imagined  than  Lake 
Saima,  a coi’nor  of  which  we  cross  on  a 
fine  summers  morning.  Thousands  of 
islands  and  rocks  are  refiect(‘d  in  the 
cairn  and  limpid  water  that  bathes  tlie 
sombre  or  silvery  foliage  of  the  over- 
hanging ])ine  and  birch  trees.  The  enor- 
mous mass  of  water  contained  in  the  en- 


tire system  of  the  lakes  of  Saima  finds  an 
issue  at  Harakka  over  a small  water-fall 
famous  for  an  abundance  of  trout.  The 
fishing  right  has  been  purchased  by  some 
English  sportsmen  from  St.  Petei^sburg, 
who  have  built  a villa  near  the  spot. 

We  now  follow  the  course  of  the  Vu- 
oksi for  half  an  hour  in  a gig.  The  small 
cataracts  and  the  rapid  current  of  the 
broad  river  give  to  the  moving  water 
tones  of  cold  ultramarine  blue.  This  is 
not  tlie  greenish-blue  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
and  torrents,  but  a blue  8ui  generis,  the 
like  of  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  fine 
Chinese  porcelain.  The  whole  country 
wears  an  air  of  gayety  and  festivitj'  which 
one  scarcely  expects  to  find  in  such  a 
Northern  latitude. 

Hei'e  we  are  at  Imatra.  Enormous 
rocks  narrow  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
seems  to  have  split  the  prodigious  mass 
of  stone  at  one  fell  swoop  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  water-fall  is  not  steep  and 
precipitous;  indeed  we  might  correctly 
speak  of  the  rapids  of  Imatra,  inasmuch 
as  the  succession  of  cataracts  extends  over 
a distance  of  some  five  furlongs.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  color  of  the  water 
here.  Immense  waves,  all  white  with 
foam,  pile  up  one  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
and  the  tossing  and  surging  water  flings 
its  spray  over  the  spectators  who  are 
standing  on  the  sides  at  a considerable 
height  above  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  At 
a distance  of  a few  versts  from  Imatra 
is  another  cataract  of  the  same  kind, 
Wallinkoski,  less  violent,  but  broader, 
and  surrounded  by  dark  pine  forests. 
Here,  indeed,  we  might  well  believe  our- 
selves to  be  miles  and  miles  away  from 
all  civilization,  were  it  not  for  a few  vil- 
las built  by  Russians,  which  we  .see  here 
and  there  peeping  out  from  a bed  of  ver- 
dure. 

We  have  heard  a good  deal  about  the 
tine  popular  costumes  of  this  country, 
but  the  people  met  in  the  environs  of 
Imatra  and  of  its  horribly  European  hotel 
have  caused  us  nothing  but  bitter  decep- 
tion. Some  cliildren  olfer  us  strawber- 
ries, and  stones  worn  into  i-ound  or 
curious  shapes  by  the  waters  of  Imatra. 
An  old  beggar-woman,  in  the  dark  and 
almost  monastic  costume  of  the  Joutseno, 
interlarding  lier  monotonous  supplica- 
tions with  quotations  from  the  Scriptures, 
gives  us  certainly  a bit  of  local  color;  but 
we  have  not  yet  discovered  a single  Kar- 
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elian  type,  or  a single  one  of  those  large  few  hundred  paces  over  an  isthmus,  an- 
white  head  dresses  that  are  traditionally  other  lialf-hour  by  boat  across  a Jake, 
worn  in  the  country,  and  are  justly  con-  and  here  we  are  at  the  address  indicated, 
sidered  to  date  from  the  most  remote  an-  It  is  a clean,  well-built  farm-house,  with 
tiquity.  The  hotel  waiters  cannot  give  the  entrance  aiid  tlie  staii'case  painted 
us  any  information  on  this  subject,  and  with  very  briglit  yellow  ochix\ 
the  tourists  declare,  in  so  many  stereo-  Our  hostess,  who  did,  indeed,  receive  us 
typed  phrases,  that  national  costume  is  in  the  most  aiiuable  manncu\  was  a tall 
disappearing  every  where,  and  that  our  angular  womait,  with  long  dry  hands  and 
business  age  is  incompatible  with  pictu-  an  irregular  sun-burnt  face.  Her  teeth 
resqueness.  The  St.  Petersburg  snobs  add  white  a.s  pearls,  her  small  bright  blue 
that  the  Finn  women  arc  liorribly  ugly,  eyes  sparkling  witli  intelligence,  and  then 
and  that  we  shall  not  lose  much  if  we  do  the  large  white  coif  falling  in  fine  folds 
not  meet  any.  Happily  the  idea  came  down  her  back,  completed  this  syrnpa- 
into  our  heads  to  consult  one  of  the  in-  thetic  and  original  type  of  the  true  Kar- 
hahitants  of  the  country,  and,  thanks  to  elian  woman.  She  wa.s,  for  that  matter, 
him.  we  found  the  wherewithal  to  gratify  by  no  means  an  ordinary  woman.  By 
our  thirst  for  local  color.  birth  a .simple  peasant,  and  a simple  pea- 

•"You  have  only  to  go  about  twenty  sant  stilly  ^>he  had  acquired  a sort  of  med- 
vei’sts  into  the  interior.’Mie  said,  “and  ical  authority  as  a first-class  ^nassetuse, 
you  will  see  villages  where  the  old  cos-  and  that,  too,  »iot  only  in  lier  own  coun- 
turne  is  still  worn  uinnudified.  I will  try,  but  also  in  the  neiglitoring  toNvns, 
give  you  the  address  of  a good  peasiinl  and  even  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
woman,  wlio  will  welcome  you  with  open  Her  husband  had  been  for  years  bedrid- 
arms,  lodge  you,  and  procuit*  you  models.’^  den,  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  iit- 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  Fifteeti  terly  unable  to  work ; and  the  poor  wife, 
veissts  in  a cariole,  then  across  a lake,  a horrified  at  tlie  pr<:ispect  of  ruin  and  mis- 
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ery,  set  to  work  to  maaser,  to  rub  and 
knead  the  patient  with  sucli  obstinate 
perseverance  that,  seconded  as  she  was 
by  a sort  of  medical  instinct,  she  succeed- 
ed in  curing  him  completely.  Massage^ 
which  has  worked  so  many  prodigious 
cures  of  late  years  in  Europe,  has  been 
known  for  centuries  to  the  Finnish  pea- 
sants, wlio  practise  it  in  their  vapor  baths. 
The  bath  of  moist  vapor,  genemlly  known 
by  the  name  of  Russian  bath,  of  a tem- 
perature that  none  can  endure  except 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  it  from 
childhood,  is  one  of  the  capital  features 
in  the  life  of  the  Finnish  peasant,  and 
procures  him  the  highest  imaginable 
pleasure.  The  “Sauna,”  the  place  where 
the  baths  are  taken,  is  a square  house, 
built  of  wood,  like  all  the  houses  in  the 
land,  only  it  has  no  chimney;  the  smoke 
passes  out  through  a hole  in  one  of  the 
walls.  In  a comer  one  discerns,  in  spite 
of  the  intense  obscurity,  a large  furnace, 
and  opposite  the  furnace  a sort  of  loft  or 
shelf,  Avhich  is  reached  by  means  of  a 
ladder.  The  vapor  is  produced  by  pour- 
ing buckets  of  water  on  heaps  of  burning 
hot  stones  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  Finnish  peasant,  with  his 
family  and  his  servants  and  everybody 
belonging  to  him,  from  the  octogenarian 
down  to  the  new-born  babe,  takes  these 
baths  every  night  in  summer  during  the 
haymaking  and  the  harvest,  and  once 
or  twice  a week  in  winter.  Such  is  the 
simplicity  of  these  populations,  and  such 
the  respect  for  the  “Sauna,”  considered 
as  a sacred  place,  that  the  promiscuity  of 
ages  and  sexes  never  has  any  bad  result 
from  the  point  of  view  of  morality.  A 
crime  committed  in  the  “Sauna”  is  held 
to  be  aggravated  tenfold  by  the  holiness 
of  the  ground  where  it  is  committed. 
Eacli  one,  without  troubling  himself 
about  his  neighbor,  enjoys  the  atmos- 
phere charged  with  smoke  and  vapor, 
beats  his  flesh  with  leafy  branches  of 
birch,  and  refreshes  himself  from  time  to 
time  with  a little  cold  water.  Sometimes 
during  the  wn liter  the  men  rush  out  of 
this  temperature  of  150°  Fahr.  and  roll 
themselves  in  the  snow,  their  bodies  be- 
ing red  as  raw  beefsteaks.  They  maintain 
that  these  enormous  changes  of  temper- 
ature render  them  less  sensitive  to  cold 
and  heat.  All  Finnish  children  are  born 
in  the  “Sauna,”  wdiere  also  the  w'omeii 
doctors  exercise  their  art. 

To  return  to  our  hostess,  the  miracu- 


lous cure  that  she  had  w'orked  on  the 
person  of  her  lord  and  master  being  com- 
pleted, her  name  began  to  fly  on  the  wings 
of  renown  until  it  reached  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Wiborg.  Elli,  for  this  was 
her  name,  was  sent  for  by  all  suffering 
from  rheumatism,  fii’st  of  all,  at  Wiborg, 
and  then  at  Helsingfors  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. Her  method  was  verified  by  the 
doctoi-s,  and  the  faculty  not  finding  its 
authority  at  all  impaired  by  this  rival  in 
peasant  costume,  Elli  had  finally  come 
to  pass  her  winters  in  the  towns  in  the 
occupation  of  “massing”  the  rheumatic 
populations  with  her  robust  fingei*s;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  fine  weather  return 
than  she  hurried  back  to  her  dear  farm. 
The  peasants  all  over  these  parts  are  small 
ow'ners  or  free  farmers,  but,  as  is  the  com- 
mon lot  in  Finland,  all  are  very  poor,  and 
the  house  of  Elli,  thanks  to  the  money  she 
had  earned  by  her  “massage,”  had  an  al- 
most aristocratic  air  compared  with  the 
extremely  primitive  cabins  of  her  neigh- 
bors. For  although  the  most  fortunate  of 
these  farmers  are  not  so  badly  off,  money 
is  almost  unknown  amongst  them.  For- 
eigners can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the 
indigence  of  these  people,  or  of  their  food, 
so  different  from  that  of  the  continental 
people.  Economy  and  prudence  are  not 
the  chief  qualities  of  the  Finnish  peasant; 
he  eats  all  that  the  season’s  crop  produces, 
without  thought  for  the  future  ; during 
the  summer  there  is  a Belshazzar’s  feast 
every  day,  with  milk,  curds,  and  even 
butter;  but  in  the  winter  there  is  nothing 
but  the  eternal  black  rye-bread,  potatoes, 
and  fish  so  salt  that  it  w^ould  take  the  skin 
off  the  throat  of  any  but  a Finnish  pea- 
sant. 

In  her  wanderings,  Elli,  who  had  never 
given  up  the  costume  of  her  country,  had 
not  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  ar- 
tists. She  had  even  posed  twice  for  a 
lady,  a painter  at  Wiborg.  My  color  box, 
easel,  and  umbrella  were  therefore  famil- 
iar objects  to  her,  and  my  trade  did  not 
cause  her  either  fear  or  astonishment. 
On  the  contrary,  she  promised  to  find  me 
as  many  models  as  I pleased,  and  she 
kept  her  word,  without  counting  that  she 
posed  for  me  herself,  together  with  her 
w’hole  family,  her  servants,  and  her  neigh- 
bors. Never  was  an  artist  better  received 
amongst  non-artistic  people.  Monc^y  be- 
ing very  rare  in  these  parts,  one  franc  a 
sitting  was  a fortune  for  a poor  old  woman 
\vho  could  no  longer  work  in  the  fields. 
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But,  first  of  all,  I luid  to  fauuiiari/c? 
myself  with  the  country,  atul  to  fmd  gxKHl 
types;  So  Elli  and  I .started  olF  across 
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a very  positive  i^esu It.  The  pros[H'ct  of 
gaiiiiufr  a few  fmucs  ]>rocured  me  rmidels 
by  the  dozeii.more  es  oii  thaxi  1 rieedcd,  and 
the  next  morning'  I ^aw  li  ve  or  six  women 
ill  the  ^ala  costume  arrive  at  Elli’s  house 
I set  tc>  wH>rk  and  sketched  them  dilirrent- 
ly,  Avhile  losing'  nothing  of  their  go.ssip. 
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ENGLISH  WRITERS  IN  INDIA. 

BV  THE  REV.  JOHN  F.  HURST,  D.D. 


The  more  prominent  bonds  connect- 
ing England  witli  India  have  always 
been  military  and  commercial.  But  there 
are  also  literary  associations  which  liave 
played  no  small  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  English  supremacy  in  Hindustan  and 
Ceylon.  In  the  early  operations  of  the 
East  India  Company  there  was  now  and 
then  an  Englishman  combining  keen  lit- 
erary taste  with  an  eye  to  commercial  ad- 
vantage, who  helped  in  both  ways  to  weld 
the  chain  which  has  finally  brought  In- 
dia within  the  enduring  control  of  his 
little  island  in  the  West.  The  English 
tradesman  pure  and 
simple  was  not  even 
the  fii’st  revealer  of 
the  boundless  trea- 
sures of  India.  This 
was  the  work  of  the 
scholarly  traveller. 

He  was  the  pioneer 
who  wandered  over 
the  country,  lingered 
at  those  splendid 
courts,  and  came  home 
with  the  story  of  the 
industries,  the  gor- 
geous architecture,  the 
unrivalled  jewels,  the 
flora,  and  the  exhaust- 
less soil.  His  marvel- 
lous accounts  stirred 
the  commercial  mind, 
and  induced  the  Eng- 
lish capitalists  of 
three  centuries  ago  to 
undertake  the  form- 
ing of  great  enter- 
prises in  the  East. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe,  not 
content  with  explor- 
ing the  Amazon  on  the  Western  conti- 
nent, never  gave  a pause  to  his  long  pil- 
grimage until  he  reached  the  court  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  The  moment  when 
that  traveller — the  first  Englishman 
to  behold  the  splendor  of  the  Peacock 
Throne  of  Delhi  — touched  the  marble 
floor  of  the  greatest  palace  in  the  East, 
and  breathed  the  perfumed  air  of  its  au- 
dience-hall. was  full  of  fate  to  that  mighty 
empire.  From  that  time  onward  Eng- 
land's eyes  were  never  turned  away  from 
the  wealth  of  India. 


The  East  India  Company  never  dis- 
played greater  .skill  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs  in  India  than  in  its  selection 
of  men.  Many  of  its  civil  servants  were 
skilful  with  the  pen — an  ability  which 
served  in  good  stead  after  they  liad  be- 
come domesticated  in  India.  Warren 
Hastings  was  hardly  less  as  a literary 
character  than  as  a civil  administrator. 
His  wide  reading,  his  delightful  style,  his 
abiding  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  In- 
dia, then  new  to  Europe,  gave  him  a 
prominent  place  in  the  group  of  English 
statesmen  who  knew  how  to  enjoy  with 
equal  ease  the  de- 
lights of  literatui’e 
and  the  absorbing  en- 
gagements of  civil 
rule. 

Sir  Philip  Francis, 
the  most  probable 
author  of  the  “Let- 
lei’s  of  Junius,”  led  a 
checkered  life  in  In- 
dia. He  had  been 
connected  with  the 
War -Office  in  Lon- 
don, and  resigned  in 
1772.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  ap- 
pointed a member  of 
the  Council  for  India. 

As  the  vessel  bore 
Francis  and  the  oth- 
er members  of  the 
Council  up  the  Hugli 
to  Calcutta,  it  was  ex- 
pected by  the  stran- 
gers from  afar  that 
the  royal  salute  of 
twenty -one  guns  from 
the  batteries  of  Fort 
William  would  be  given  them.  But, 
alas,  the  number  was  seventeen.*  Hast- 
ings had  taken  great  care  that  the  royal 
salute  should  not  be  given.  Francis 
was  disgusted.  His  pride  was  wounded. 
Wlien  he  met  Hastings  the  reception 
was  cold  and  formal.  He  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  liis  sense  of  injury.  A few 
ounces  more  of  gunpowder  would  prob- 
ably have  made  them  cordial  friends. 
But  now  there  could  be  no  friendship. 
This  first  affront  laid  the  foundation  of 
* Hu^teeiiV  Echoes  from  Old  Cahnitta^  |>.  55. 
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Tlii^re  ii?  Jiardlj'^  potatOe  m'CJWi  ip 
Aij^fo  - r^tVIian  hi>tary  wilU  wiui^iii 
listi  litemture  has  out  «omv 
eoMiieption.^  EVc^u  t Ihh  Bbu*k  ; };ff^ 
g?4Y  bus  Thrift 

H ilitl  the  irUhvidt^fil  iJiP  J}**'^**  uudco^landiug 

erioic,js  fit  ladio  cliii|il^r  of  Ap^bvltuli^fi  lii^iorv.  Sot 

pu / \xiiH  HoInvpO’^  of  India  lino  jM<> 

tuwJ'  tnvin  tUii  K«gtij<k  Uy  i inqtifi^d  dei^ply  ndb 

Undtt'  Sfrkj  /iwiiop  -i>f  tb<>  >*<511^1011?^;  tif  tlie  ])P6pie.  ib^Hiv  ^rofu' 

ihbStoW),  tbo^iibii  Tfelati^r  1^5i*1iii^U  artii^^vr^ai^nts^  tlieh*  u>;<ge?%.  Hpd 

judgment  oT  tliO^e  b^st  ahje  ’t<>  judge  the  bisfo  His 

^miditY0h^  of  ijie  tinpesis  to  tbe  etj^ci  tlia<  \Vork^  ]d?5i 
the  yb^uiig  Hindu  wnnuahdee  \ya$  uot  ee-  FaM^  iiH^i  ixuA 

spoimh)€  toivth^  ioipi'isoniYjeut  add  jiv^^  /'/’Od' 

oaliOi^i  of  ihe  Ehgl{>$b  pfXjipjd  in  Uiu  Ho  y^c^^.pvhhuhly  oto  nf 

Sole,  but  that  $ubi>edinate  officers  thy  best  ahcieht  maunsoripfs 

the  vml  peT^petVators  of  chg  tmgcdy  . and  bihgr  i{\  ’ 1 ndm  at  a 

J.  Z.  Hql«v^U  yf  tta*  few  sur-  luno  whyn  the:  lCru'Opfvared|*^(v^^^^^ 

yiriiig  prisotjer^.  I ht^'amo  Ute  Justo-  til  literai-y  ii'eas^hre^  had  not  a«  y 

na^  of  the  imgedy,  and  uf  lor  ward  om'i-  them  ni  Indra  But  Ih^ 

ed  a ^nmjvimeht  to  iho  iiiortto  Ids  vriugs  U)st  a:t  of  Q^leUi' 

inuhioi^^d  felJfXw  coontw  Tfalvv^ytrs  t;t V In  adduioii  to  Innate 

iusiwy  Ip  rheha  ^>r  a man  a ho  * he  t\’n<W  nnMitvgra|»hH;  on  iw-huiH  ijtidiun 

to  iiayiei  been  aeoti^nd  to  intense  aevd-iintd 

menta]  !jy  !t1io  Ju-  la  Ehghf^db  a m fodiu 

nrary  vyeaith  of  Tlie  Hii^  hapy  Hpjf^^atf 

air  abaaVbp)t.|h^avc^  him  to  he  vyni^  oyow  l yn 

search'  ‘Shi'  -Ay# iii^  Bhirk  Engdaiid;  '■§W\i  ivpHb. 

H^de  Triig^di}  ^yaiii  atl  g;thpastive  tiiono-  TahaUlfi  ^y^  aF  biia  : Ujie  :^4mn 

grapli.  Had  Is  the  vouisi^e  foy  who  Veanted  oof  oulr  (he  ian- 
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"■uage  of  the  modern  Brahmans,  but  also 
that  of  the  ancient  Brahmans.  It  is  he 
who  wrote  most  precious  memoirs  on  In- 
dia, and  who  translated  sublime  speci- 
mens of  the  first  books  written  in  the  sa- 
cred language.  We  owe  much  to  this 
man,  who  has  only  travelled  to  instruct. 
He  has  revealed  that  which  has  been  con- 
cealed for  ages.” 

An  important  movement  in  India  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  the  founding  of  the  periodical  press. 
The  first  newspaper  established  in  India 
was  Hicky's  Gazette,  which  began  its  his- 
tory on  January  29,  1780,  and  soon  took 
its  place  as  an  organ  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  large  Anglo-Indian  colony  in 
Calcutta.  The  freedom  with  which  it 
discussed  social  topics  made  it  a great 
power.  Hicky's  Gazette  was  the  parent 
of  a large  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  not  only  in  Calcutta,  but  in 
other  parts  of  India.  These  periodicals, 
which  had  grown  into  a very  respectable 
number  by  the  year  1830,  became  the  me- 
dium by  which  young  Englishmen  of  lit- 
erary tastes  made  their  acquaintance  with 
the  public.  The  Calcutta  Literary  Ga- 
zette, established  about  1835,  and  edited 
by  D.  S.  Richardson,  was  ably  conducted. 
Tlie  editor  himself  became  known  in 
Europe  as  the  author  of  Literary  Leaves, 
Home  Visions,  The  Ocean  Sketches,  and 
tlie  Selections  from  the  British  Poets, 
Macaulay,  during  his  residence  in  Cal- 
cutta, was  so  pleased  with  this  last  work 
that  he  drafted  a plan  for  a similar  book 
of  selections  from  the  British  prose  writ- 
ers, but  never  completed  his  undertaking. 
The  Bengal  Annual,  of  1833,  was  a great 
favorite  with  ambitious  young  Anglo- 
Indians.  It  had  a list  of  fifty  contribu- 
tors, and  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to 
the  enterprise  and  daring  of  those  young 
and  aspiring  tyros  in  literature  in  the  far- 
off  land  of  their  adoption. 

The  military  authorship  of  Anglo-Ind- 
ians received  early  attention,  and  has 
grown  witli  remai’kable  rapidity.  Since 
the  conquest  of  India  by  Clive,  and  its 
solidification  by  Hastings,  there  has  grown 
up  a wealth  of  books  on  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  country  whicli  would  consti- 
tute a vast  library  in  itself.  The  expedi- 
tions to  Afghanistan  and  to  Burma,  tlie 
Sikli  war,  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  and,  indeed, 
every  military  movement  in  tlie  country, 
have  awakened  a spirit  of  historical  in- 
vestigation wliich  has  taken  shape  in  large 


works.  Some  of  them  are  not  only  trea- 
suries of  history,  but  even  of  archaeologi- 
cal research.  The  conquest  of  the  Pun- 
jab has  not  only  been  treated  in  a military 
point  of  view,  but  that  country  having 
been  the  scene  of  Alexander’s  conquest, 
the  old  Greek  relations  have  been  dis- 
cussed, and  points  of  identity  between 
Hindu  and  Greek  civilization  established. 
These  works  have  become  a part  of  the  per- 
manent treasure  of  the  world’s  literature. 

Many  of  the  great  campaigns  have  been 
treated  by  tlie  leaders  themselves.  Have- 
lock wrote  The  Campaigns  in  Ava,  Neill 
wrote  a history  of  the  First  Madras-Euro- 
pean  Regiment,  Sykes  wrote  valuable  notes 
on  ancient  India,  and  Phayre  wrote  on 
the  Burma  race.  The  important  writ- 
ings of  Sir  John  W.  Kaye — such  as  his 
Essays  of  an  Optimist,  History  of  the 
War  in  Afghanistan,  Life  of  Lord  Met 
calfe,  History  of  the  Sepoy  TTar,  History 
of  the  Administration  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  Lives  of  Indiayi  Officers — 
show  how  strongly  the  literary  spirit  has 
prevailed  among  the  military  leaders  who 
have  established  English  supremacy  in 
India. 

To  the  military  treatment  of  the  coun- 
try belongs  also  the  attention  given  to  the 
industrial  and  .social  life.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve a single  industry  has  been  forgotten. 

Men  w’ho  have  conducted  large  tea  and 
coffee  plantations  have  written  on  each 
subject.  No  study  of  cotton  culture  would 
be  complete  without  consulting  the  w^orks 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  w’riters.  Special  an- 
tiquity, such  as  the  architecture  of  the 
temples,  has  been  treated  with  scientific 
thoroughness,  and  new  light  has  been 
furnished  by  Fergusson  and  other  patient 
English  inquirers.  The  best  wrriters  on 
all  these  themes  have  not  been  mere  tour- 
ists, like  Sir  William  Jones — they  had 
sympathy  wuth  the  country.  Their  duties, 
either  as  civilians  or  soldiei*s,  confined 
them  often  to  one  locality,  where  the  his- 
tory or  some  other  interest  of  the  place 
set  them  to  thinking  and  writing.  India 
owes  to  England  not  only  a good  govern- 
ment, the  introduction  of  Western  civili- 
zation, the  freedom  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity,  but  also  the  revelation  of 
India  to  itself  and  to  the  great  Western 
world. 

From  Macaulay’s  connection  with  India 
we  have  the  two  most  brilliant  papers  on 
that  country  which  have  been  written, 
namely,  the  essays  on  Clive  and  Hastings. 
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iiairjf's%  of  the  close  relaliou  between  tluit 
country  liiul  the  writers  at  home.  In  u 
cemetery  at  Puna  there  lies  buried  the 
celebrated  African  traveller  Sir  W,  C. 
Harris,  wlio  <lied  ( )ch»l>er  tb  1848.  He  was 
author  of  Wild  in  th*>  iPcsf  and 

High  lands  of  Eth  iopia.  I n tlie  Norlli 
Park  CVuieiery  of  CHicutta  there  is  a bluok 
tnaidde  slab  canttuiiiing^  tlie  inscription  • 

In  M&MOuy  of 
The  Iloninirahle 
ROSE  MTMTWORTM  AVLMKR. 

who  departed  this  lifeMarch  a.!>.  1h(K) 
Aged  '^0  years 

Tiris  iianic  Caiis  to  mind  the  most  r«i 
niantic  period  of  the  hfo  of  Walter  Sa  vage 
Laiidor.  Landor  left  Oxford  ip  |7tJ7v 
He  rsptpit  j^orvie  time  on  tlie  Wiiyj 
vvtiere  In^  made  tlvc  :i(‘t]uairvtarjcc  of  IjArd 
Ay  1 rner  s f a Tr» i 1 y . An  a t b'lc) ) n i cit t sprang 
up  between  Rose,  the  danc^htciv  of  Ronf 

imm-L  : : Oo  ’glC 


Aylmer,  and  youu^'  Lundor.  One  day  slm 
loaned  him  a book  from  the  Swansea  Cir- 
culating^ Lii;»rary.  It  was  a romance  by 
Clara  Reev^e,  Here  he  found  an  Arabic 
tale  which  so  prohnuidly  irfipre«itHl  Inm 
that  it  suggested  his  first  great  work. 

Gebir.  ' T Uh  h t tacli  men  t bet  ween  Rose 
Aylmer  and  Laiuhn-  grew"  stronger;  Bui 
an  event  occurretl  whicli  separated  the 
Ivyo.  RoHe  went  to  Calcutta  to  vGit  or 
live with  her  aunt.  Lady  Ilusscil.  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Knssejl,  who  was  at  the  timo  a 
judge  in  Calcntta,  uiul  afterward  iKicaiue 
chief  jusiiccv  and,  later,  a bai'ouet.  Lan- 
dor,  in  l*is  poem  *' Ahertawy,"  indicates 
hotli  her  nn  will ijfgnes.s  to  go  and  las  owir 
sorrow  at  her  departure: 

* WtK've  is  «hr  fw\v  y Called  fai  a way, 

P»y  one  .?he  %lare<i  rtel  dii-ebey, 

To  liiose  proud  liJills,  tur  voni))  uViCic 
tviiere  priuecs  ^tuud  »)nfj  judge>t  : 
Where  rrdU  his  widest  wavr  ; . ^ 

She  dre|>ped  )»er  Idos.*?^^  in  the 
Hot  nohiv*  name  i^h**  riover  chanjjed, 

Nor  \\'a-  Ivi’f  jiolder  heat  i e-*iraTiirvd.-  * 
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A little  poem  to  “The  Three  Roses" 
commences  as  follows: 

“ When  the  buds  ho^an  to  burst. 

Long  ago,  with  Rose  the  first 
1 was  walking,  joyous  then,  ^ 

Far  above  all  other  men, 

Till  before  us  up  there  stood 
Briton  ferry's  oaken  wood, 

Whispering,  ‘ Happy  as  thou  art. 
Happiness  and  tliou  must  part.’" 

Iti  another  poem  he  sketches  an  inci- 
dent of  their  idyllic  life  at  Swansea. 
They  could  find  no  convenient  seat. 
Landor  constructed  one  by  plucking  u]) 
some  thorn-rose  buslies,  for  wliich  he  had 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  a severe  scmtch : 

“ At  last  I did  it — eight  or  leu  ; 

We  both  were  snugly  seated  then ; 

But  then  she  saw  a half-round  bead, 

And  cried,  ‘ Good  graeiims,  how  you  bleed !’ 
Gentlv  slie  wiped  it  off,  and  bound 
With  timorous  touch  that  dreadful  wound. 

To  lift  it  from  its  nurse’s  knee 
I feared,  and  quite  as  much  fcaanl  she, 

For  might  it  not  increase  the  pain. 

And  make  the  wound  burst  out  again? 

She  coaxed  it  to  lie  quiet  there. 

With  a low  time  I bent  to  liear ; 

How  close  I bent  I quite  forget, 

I only  know  I hear  it  yet.’’ 

The  death  of  Rose  in  far-off  Calcutta 
was  a gretit  blow  to  Landor.  Here  is 
only  a part  of  his  famous  elegy: 

“All,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race? 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine  ? 

What  every  virtue,  every  grace? 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 


Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eves 
May  weep,  but  never  see, 

A night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 
I consecrate  to  thee.” 

Charles  Lamb  was  so  delighted  with 
the  tender  words  that  he  wrote  Landor: 
“Many  things  I had  to  say  to  you  Avhich 
thei'e  was  no  time  for.  One,  why  should 
I forgets  *Tis  for  Rose  Aylmer,  which 
has  a charm  I cannot  explain.  I lived 
upon  it  for  weeks." 

Henry  Crabbe  Robinson  wrote  to  Lan- 
dor of  a visit  to  the  Lambs,  as  follows: 
“I  have  just  seen  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
living  in  absolute  solitude  at  Enfield.  I 
found  your  poems  lying  open  before 
Lamb.  . . . He  is  ever  muttering  Rose 
Aylmer.’’  Landor  survived  Rose  sixty- 
four  years.  Shortly  before  his  death,  in 
Floi*ence,  a young  Englishman  aj)peared 
in  the  old  singer's  j)resence,  and  handed 
him  a letter  from  Lord  Houghton 
(Monckton  Milues).  It  was  the  coming 
of  “ the  youngest  to  the  oldest  singer 
that  England  bore."  The  young  man 
afterward  wrote  the  following  beautiful 
tribute: 

“ And  thou,  his  Florence,  to  thy  trust 
Receive  and  keep. 

Keep  .safe  his  dedicated  <lust, 

His  .sacred  sleep. 

So  shall  thy  lovers,  come  from  far, 

Mix  with  lliv  name, 

As  morning  star  witii  evening  star, 

His  faultless  fame." 
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IV. 

All  day  the  slow  process  of  tlie  res- 
toration of  the  household  gods  went 
on.  For  many  a year  thereafter  all 
manner  of  losses  dated  from  this  period. 
“ Hain’t  been  seen  nor  beam  tell  on 
sence  'fore  the  in  fair,"  was  a formula 
that  sufficiently  accounted  for  any  de- 
ficit in  domestic  accoutrement.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  Pettingill  family  so  lost 
to  the  appreciation  of  liospitality  and  the 
necessity  of  equalling  the  entertainment 
given  by  the  bride's  relatives  as  to  opine 
that  the  game  was  not  worth  tlie  candle. 
But  more  than  once  Mrs.  Pettingill,  witli 
a deep  sigh,  demanded,  “ Who  would  hev 
thunk  it  would  hev  been  .so  much  more 
trouble  ter  kerry  in  things  agin  'n  ter 


kerry  'em  out!'’  She  did  not  accurately 
gauge  the  force  of  enthusia.stic  anticipa- 
tion as  a motive  power.  Nevertheless  .she 
boi*e  up  witli  wonderful  fortitude,  consid- 
ering tliat  the  triumph  of  tlie  supper  had 
been  eclipsed.  The  inanimate  members 
of  the  household  wei-e  exhibiting  a sort  of 
wooden  sulks  as  they  were  conveyed  to 
their  respective  places  — now  becoming 
stiffiy’  immovable,  desjiite  the  straining 
muscles  of  the  men  folks;  then  suddenly, 
witliout  the  application  of  appreciably 
sti-onger  force,  bouncing  forward  so  un- 
expectedl  v that  the  danger  of  being  over- 
run was  imminent,  and  cries  of  “Stiddy, 
thar!  Ketch  that  eend  I Holj)  up,  thar!" 
resounded  even  througli  Rhodes's  dreams 
in  the  roof-room,  as  lie  drow.sed  peacefully 
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under  the  narcotic  influences  of  hop  tea. 
The  loom  might  have  seemed  to  entertain 
a savage  i*esentment  for  its  supersedure, 
and  was  some  two  hours  journeying  back 
to  its  place  in  the  shed-room,  the  scene 
alike  of  the  blighted  supper  and  its  old 
industrial  pursuits.  After  that  the  men 
folks  took  a vacation,  and  applied  them- 
selves with  some  zest  to  apparently  inci- 
dental slumber;  old  man  Pettingill  nodded 
in  his  chair  on  the  porch;  the  others, 
chiefly  volunteering  neighbors,  fell  asleep 
in  the  hay  at  the  barn  while  ostensibly 
feeding  tlie  cattle,  leaving  the  great  skel- 
eton of  the  warping  bars  staring  its  reflec- 
tion in  the  river  out  of  countenance  as  it 
leaned  against  the  fence,  with  its  skeins 
of  carefully  sized  party-colored  yarn  the 
prey  of  two  nimble  kittens,  who  expressly 
climbed  the  gaunt  frame  to  tangle  them. 
Even  Mrs.  Pettingill,  sitting  on  an  in- 
verted basket  in  the  yard  amongst  ner 
gear,  looking  a trifle  forlorn,  bareheaded, 
with  her  gray  hair  tucked  in  a small  knot 
at  the  nape  of  her  neck,  her  spectacles 
poised  upon  her  nose,  her  hands  on  her 
knees,  lost  herself  while  gazing  at  her 
possessions  in  the  effort  to  decide  at  which 
end  she  had  best  begin  to  rehabilitate  the 
confusion;  her  eyelids  presently  drooped, 
and  scant  speculation  looked  through 
those  spectacles.  The  shadowy  great  trees 
waved  above  her  head.  Bees  robbed  the 
clover  at  her  feet,  and  flew,  laden  and 
drowsily  droning,  away;  the  light  shifted 
on  the  river;  the  sun  grew  hot;  the  far 
blue  mountains  were  like  some  land  of 
dreams,  so  fair,  so  transfigured,  they  hard- 
ly seemed  real  and  akin  to  these  great, 
rugged,  craggy,  darksome  heights  that 
loomed  beside  the  little  cottage.  Every- 
where were  sleeping  dogs;  now  and  then 
one  roused  himself  to  recollections  of  the 
infair  and  the  supper,  and  invaded  the 
shed-room,  standing  in  the  door  and  gazing 
with  drooping  tail  upon  the  simple  do- 
mestic apparition  of  the  loom  in  its  ac- 
customed place,  evidently  having  be- 
lieved, in  his  optimistic  simplicity,  that 
the  good  things  and  the  splendor  and  the 
delightful  bustle  of  the  past  evening  were 
to  contiiuie  indefinitely,  and  infinitely 
disappointed  to  find  them  already  al)ol- 
ished,  the  fleeting  show  of  a single  occa- 
sion. 

Shattuck  wmuld  hardly  have  acknow- 
ledged as  much  to  himself,  but  he  cer- 
tainly felt  relieved  of  an  irksome  pros- 
pect by  this  succumbing  of  the  Pettin- 
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gills  to  the  influence  of  excitement  and 
fatigue.  Convei*sation  with  bis  host 
would  necessarily  be  somewhat  hampered 
by  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening. 

He  could  not  well  have  resented  the  old 
man's  indignation,  and  yet  forbearance 
and  courtesy  were  of  even  more  poignant 
intimations.  He  had  winced  when  the 
bridegroom  had  taken  leave  of  him  with 
a punctilious  show  of  cordiality  and  hos- 
pitality and  a hearty  hand-shake,  to  show 
that  he  bore  no  malice  for  those  insinua- 
tions. For  these  reasons  the  guest  was  not 
sorry  to  note  the  solemn  preoccupation  in 
the  old  man's  open-mouthed  countenance 
as  he  passed  out  from  the  porch  to  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  where  he  came  present- 
ly upon  Mrs.  Pettingill,  sitting  as  motion- 
less as  a monument  amongst  her  distort- 
ed and  dislocated  “ truck,”  as  in  her  wak- 
ing moments  she  would  have  phrased  her 
belongings.  He  lighted  his  cigar  as  he 
strolled  down  to  the  river,  pausing  to 
strike  the  match  upon  the  white  bark 
of  an  aspen-tree.  The  ferns  gave  out  a 
sweet  woodland  odor,  faint  and  delicate, 
overpow^ered  presently  by  the  pungent 
fragrance  of  the  mint  as  his  feet  crushed 
the  thick-growing  herb.  The  crystal  riv- 
er murmured  as  it  went,  and  seemed  to 
draw  reflective,  half-breathed  sighs,  as  in 
the  pauses  of  a story  that  is  told.  Now 
and  again,  when  the  banks  were  high  on 
either  side,  the  rocks  duplicated  the  sound 
of  the  lapsing  currents  with  a nioi’e  sono- 
rous, cavernous  emphasis,  as  if  they  sought 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  sentient- 
seeming  life.  The  sky,  looking  down  in 
deep  blue  placidities,  only  here  and  there 
smote  the  water  to  azure  emulations  of  its 
tint;  for  the  shadows  predominated,  and 
the  gravel  gave  the  stream  that  fine  brown, 
lucent  tone,  impossible  to  imitate,  broken 
occasionally  where  some  high  bowlder  in- 
cited the  impetuosity  of  the  current  to  bold 
leaps.  Then  it  was  crested  with  snow-white 
foam,  and  shoaled  away  with  glassy  green 
waves  to  the  same  i*estfully  tinted  brown 
and  amber  swirls.  The  overhanging  rocks 
were  gray  and  broken  and  full  of  crevices, 
with  moss  and  lichen.  Where  they  lay 
in  great  fractured  masses  under  a giant 
oak,  a spring  gushed  forth.  He  heard  its 
tinkling  tremor,  more  delicately  crystal- 
line and  keyed  far  higher  than  the  low 
continuous  monotone  of  the  river.  He 
mechanically  turned  towaj*d  the  sound,  to 
see  Letitia  in  her  light  blue  dress  sitting 
upon  the  gaunt  gray  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
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the  craggy  masses,  a brown  gourd  in  lier 
hand  and  an  empty  cedar  piggin  at  her 
feet.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  gravely  upon 
him,  her  face  was  fresli  as  the  wild  roses 
amongst  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  She 
looked  not  more  wilted  by  the  excitements 
and  heat  and  turmoil  of  the  dancing  at  the 
infair  than  the  flower  blooming  with  the 
break  of  day.  He  strolled  toward  her, 
and  spoke  at  the  distance : 

“You’re  the  only  member  of  the  fam- 
ily awake  now,  I believe.”  He  smiled,  and 
flicked  off  the  ash  of  his  cigar. 

The  expression  of  her  eyes  changed  as 
they  still  rested  upon  him.  “Dun’no’ 
whether  I be  awake  or  no,”  she  observed. 
“ I kem  down  hyar  arter  a pail  o’  water, 
an’  ’pears  like  I can’t  git  away  agin.  Dis- 
abled somehows.  Asleep,  mebbe,  though 
I moughtn’t  look  like  it.” 

Her  uncouth  garb  and  dialect  were 
somehow  softened  by  the  delicacy  of  her 
proportions,  and  the  perfect  profile  and 
cutting  of  her  face.  Her  speech  was 
hardly  more  grating  upon  him,  precisian 
thougVi  he  was.  than  the  careless,  untu- 
tored lapses  of  a child  might  have  been ; 
all  the  senses  of  comparison  as  readily 
ignored  them.  She  looked  so  sprite-like 
as  she  sat  in  a drooping,  relaxed  posture 
by  the  spring  iij  the  niche  of  the  rocks, 
one  hand  behind  her  head,  the  other  hold- 
ing the  gourd  against  her  blue  dress;  and 
the  idea  of  an  oread  or  a naiad  suggested 
to  his  mind  was  suddenly  on  his  lips. 

Her  reply  inshuitly  reminded  him  of 
her  limitations  and  her  ignorance. 

“ Witched  an’  bound  ter  the  spot!”  she 
exclaimed,  with  widening  eyes  and  breath- 
less tone.  She  lowered  her  voice:  “Did 
you-uns  ever  see  one  ?” 

Her  literal  interpretation  embarrassed 
and  threw"  him  oft‘  his  guard. 

“Never  till  now,”  he  said.  He  was 
not  intentionally  flirting  with  Zack  Pet- 
tingill’s  daughter;  but  elsewhere  and  to 
anoiher  of  her  sex  the  speech  would  hav^e 
impre.ssed  him  as  a pretty  conjpliment. 
In  her  quality  of  woman,  in  her  posses- 
sion of  a lieart,  she  was  no  more  repre- 
sented in  his  mind  than  if  she  had  been 
the  flower  above  her. 

She  either  did  not  comprehend  the  flat- 
tery or  she  ignored  it.  Her  mind  was 
fixed  upon  the  water-nymph  and  tlie 
oread.  “ Bound  ter  the  spot!”  she  reiter- 
ated, with  a sceptical  air.  “ Thar’s  a heap 
o’  ways  o’  bein’  bound  ter  the  spot.  Lazi- 
ness kin  hinder  ez  totally  ez  a block  an’ 


chain.  Mebbe  they  war  ’flicted  that-a- 
way,  sorter  like  me.”  She  stretched  both 
arms  upward  in  an  attitude  that  might 
have  been  grotesque  in  another,  but  with 
her  was  a charming  and  cliildish  expres- 
sion of  fatigue. 

He  sat  down  on  the  ledge  of  the  rock, 
took  out  his  watch,  and  looked  at  it.  “I 
wish  I knew  whether  the  doctor  wouldn’t 
come  or  would,”  he  said,  the  harassment 
of  the  earlier  hours  recurring  to  his  mind. 
“I  am  sorry  they  ever  sent  for  him. 
Doesn’t  he  seem  a long  time  coming  ?” 

“Fee  Guthrie  axed  me  that  question 
fourteen  hundred  an’  fifty  times  this 
morn  in’.  I don’t  set  my  mind  on  doctor 
men  whenst  folks  air  well,  only  whenst 
ailin’.  ’Pears  ter  me  like  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
main  complaint  air  foolishness.” 

Shattuck  flushed  with  a sort  of  loyal 
resentment  for  his  friend’s  sake.  “You 
think  he  is  foolish  because  he  wanted  to 
dance  with  you?”  he  said,  tartly. 

She  cast  a rallying  side  glance  down 
upon  him.  “Mr.  Rhodes  warn’t  particu- 
lar’bout  dancin’  witli  me,”  she  protested. 
“ I ain’t  in  no  wise  a favortfe  ’mongst  the 
boys.  That’s  what  makes  me  ’low  I be 
so  smart!”  She  turned  her  head  with  a 
bird-like  coquetry,  more  formidable  for 
being  so  natural. 

“Too  smart  for  them  ?”  he  said,  placa- 
ted in  spite  of  himself  by  her  naive  arro- 
gations. 

Slie  nodded  the  wise  little  head  that 
she  so  boldly  vaunted.  “ They  all  ax  me, 
‘Hey?  hey?’” — she  raucously  thickened 
her  voice  in  drawling  mimicry  — “ter  ev- 
ery word  I say — every  one  I ever  see  but 
you-uns.” 

If  he  could  compliment,  she  could  re- 
turn the  courtesy.  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  remembering  the  criticisms  that 
he  had  heard  last  niglit  on  her  unexpect- 
ed and  contrariwi.se  conversation.  She 
was  doubtless  far  too  clever  for  her  com- 
peers and  her  sphere— even  clever  enough 
to  know  it. 

“You  don’t  think  it  worth  while  to  be 
a favorite  amongst  fools.  But  bow  is 
poor  Mr.  Rhodes  a fool  ?” 

“Foolish,’’  she  eorreeted  him,  as  if  she 
made  a distinction.  “ ’Kase  he  wants  ter 
git  ’lected  ter  oflice,  an’  lie  kerns  ’i-ound 
sa-aft-sawderin’  folks  ez  latfs,  'an  lafls  at 
him,  a-hint  his  back.  An'  be  das.sent  say 
his  soul’s  his  own!  An'  he  bev  ler  take 
sass  ofF’n  everybody.  He  talks  'bout  the 
kentry^  an’  eunybody  kin  see  he  don't 
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keer  nuthin’  ’bout  the  kentry,  I’d  ruther 
be  a wild  dog  down  thar  by  the  ruver- 
bank,  an’  feed  off’n  the  bones  the  wolf 
leaves,  an’  be  free  ter  hev  a mind  o’  my 
own.” 

Shattuck  seemed  to  revolve  this  caustic 
characterization  of  his  friend  the  politi- 
cian. He  did  not  care  to  press  her  further 
as  to  her  opinions.  He  only  said,  pre- 
sently, once  more  looking  at  his  watch, 
“ I think  it  so  strange  that  the  doctor 
doesn’t  come.” 

“ Fee  Guthrie  waited  a cornsiderable 
time  ter  make  sure  ez  Mr.  Rhodes  wouldn’t 
die,  an’  ’twouldn’t  be  desirable  ter  hang 
nobody  ter-day.” 

Her  interlocutor  winced  a trifle,  remem- 
bering his  threats  last  night.  Her  placid 
face,  however,  intimated  nothing  of  any 
intention  that  might  animate  her  words; 
it  expressed  only  its  own  unique  beauty. 

He  was  charmed  by  it  in  some  sort. 
He  could  see  by  that  mentor,  his  watch, 
how  long  it  had  been  that  he  had  sat  here 
listening  alternately  to  the  river’s  song 
and  her  low  vibrant  drawl.  But  he  fan- 
cied that  reluctance  to  meet  the  moun- 
taineers at  the  house  had  detained  him,  or 
eagerness  to  descry  the  first  approach  of 
the  superfluous  physician,  rather  than  the 
fascination  of  this  rustic  little  ci’eature, 
whose  words  so  combined  bitterness  and 
honey.  He  hastened  to  divert  her  atten- 
tion from  the  last  suggestion. 

“Where  is  Guthrie  now,  anyhow?”  he 
said,  affecting  to  look  around  as  if  expect- 
ing to  see  him  somewhere  at  hand  amongst 
the  black  vertical  shadows  of  the  noon 
and  the  still  golden  sunshine. 

“ Off  in  the  woods  somewhere,  I reck- 
on,” she  said;  “prayin’,  mebbe.” 

“Praying?”  he  repeated,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

“ Lawsy-massy,  yes ! He’s  a mighty 
survigrous  han’  at  prayin’  an’  repentin’. 
He  repents  some  every  day — whenst  he 
don't  furgit  it.” 

She  laughed  in  a languid  way,  once 
more  stretching  up  her  tired  arms,  the 
brown  gourd  in  one  of  her  lifted  hands, 
and  then  she  relapsed  into  silence,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  swift  flow  of  the 
stream.  He  too  was  silent,  gazing  upon 
the  gliding  watei-s.  Naught  so  unob- 
trusively, so  sufficiently  fills  an  interval 
of  quiet  as  this  watching  the  continual 
movement  of  a current.  Neither  knew 
or  cared  how  the  time  went  by.  Cease- 
lessly the  swift  swirling  lines  made  out  to 


the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  furtherdown 
swept  once  more  close  in  to  the  banks  as 
the  conformation  of  the  unseen  channel 
directed  the  volume  and  the  force.  The 
spring  gurgled ; its  branch,  wherein  might 
be  seen  now  and  again  a darting  minnow, 
with  its  svelte  shadow  beneath  it,  flowed 
timorously  down  to  join  the  river  till  a 
sudden  widening  and  a quicker  motion 
showed  that  its  pulses  felt  the  impetus  of 
the  stronger  current.  A kill-deer,  flying 
so  low  as  to  dip  its  wings,  ever  and  anon 
alighted  on  the  margin,  its  stilt-like  legs 
half  submerged  as  it  ran  hither  and 
thither,  now  and  then  bending  to  dig  in 
the  sand  with  its  long  slender  bill.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a darker  shadow  in  the 
water.  A young  woman  had  abruptly 
emerged  from  the  updergrowth  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  was  crossing  the  stream 
on  the  rickety  little  foot-bridge,  consist- 
ing of  but  one  log,  the  upper  side  hewn; 
her  balance  was  a trifle  difficult  to  main- 
tain, since  she  carried  a child  in  her  arms. 
She  looked  eagerly  toward  the  two  as  they 
sat  by  the  spring,  thus  essentially  differ- 
ing from  “leetle  Mose,”  who,  upon  per- 
ceiving them,  turned  the  back  of  his  pink 
sun-bonnet  upon  them  with  an  air  of  sul- 
len rejection,  unaware  how  the  dignity  of 
his  demonstration  was  impaired  by  the 
diminutiveness  of  his  head -gear,  and, 
sooth  to  say,  of  the  head  within  it.  If  he 
had  expected  to  thus  formidably  crush  the 
two  spectators,  he  was  mistaken ; but  he 
could  not  observe  how  it  affected  them, 
for  he  buried  his  face  upon  his  mother’s 
shoulder.  She  seemed  fatigued  and  travel- 
worn  as  she  came  near,  and  her  face  bore 
traces  of  recent  weeping  in  the  pathetic 
drooping  lips,  the  heavy-lidded  eyes,  and 
her  pallor.  She  strove  gallantly  for  a 
smile  and  to  speak  in  a casual  tone,  as  she 
said,  “Howdy,  Litt?”  Then,  although 
nodding  to  Shattuck,  for  introductions 
are  not  in  vogue  in  this  region,  she  went 
on,  eagerly:  “Did  Steve  kem  ter  the  in- 
fair? He  ’lowed  he  would.”  She  paused, 
biting  her  lips  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears. 
Letitia  looked  uncertainly  at  Shattuck,  as 
if  expecting  him  to  reply.  The  benedict, 
drearily  superfluous  to  the  festivities,  had 
hardly  been  noticed  by  her  as  he  lurked 
about  the  walls  and  .sought  what  enter- 
tainment was  possible  to  one  under  the 
social  disabilities  of  matrimony. 

“Who?  Stephen  Yates?  Oh  yes,” 
said  Shattuck.  “ He  talked  to  me  a long 
time.  You  were  uneasy  because  he  didn’t 
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come  home  ?”  he  asked,  with  facile  sym- 
pathy. At  the  kind  tones  her  self-control 
melted,  and  the  tears  began  to  flow  afresh. 
“The  infair  broke  up  with  a row,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  hurt,”  he  explained,  holding 
out  his  cigar  with  a delicate  gesture,  and 
touching  off  the  long  ash  against  a verge 
of  the  rock.  “Steve  Yates  .went  for  the 
doctor  on  one  of  Mr.  Petti ngilTs  horses. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  be 
back,  too,”  he  added,  his  mind  recurring 
to  his  own  point  of  interest,  and  once 
more  he  looked  across  the  river  and  up 
the  section  of  the  road  which  became  vis- 
ible for  a little  way  along  the  side  of  a 
corn  held,  expecting  to  see  the  dust  rise 
beneath  the  hoof-beats  of  the  messenger  s 
horse  or  the  doctor’s  wheels.  But  all 
was  still  and  silent,  only  the  air  shim- 
mered in  the  heat,  and  from  amidst  the 
blue-green  expanse  of  the  corn  he  saw  a 
mocking-bird  rise  in  the  ecstasy  of  its  re- 
dundant song,  its  wing-feathers  a dazzling 
white  in  the  sun,  and  drop  back  quivering 
and  still  singing  upon  the  unstable  perch 
of  a waving  tassel. 

Adelaide  s tears  still  flowed,  although 
she  sought  to  stanch  them  now  and  again 
with  the  curtain  of  her  sun-bonnet,  which 
she  pressed  to  her  eyes.  She  had  seated  her- 
self upon  one  of  the  rocks  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  spring,  and  the  “ leetle  Moses,” 
whom  she  held  upon  her  knee,  one  arm 
passed  about  his  sufficiently  burly  w^aist, 
seeing  that  he  was  not  noticed,  indulged 
his  own  curiosity,  and  from  the  interior 
of  his  pink  sun-bonnet  bent  a stare  of 
frowning  severity  first  upon  Letitia,  and 
then  transferred  his  callow  speculation  to 
Shattnck.  Perhaps  it  was  far  less  Ade- 
laide's natural  embarrassment  at  tlius 
meeting  in  tears  a stranger  than  lier  divi- 
nation of  the  young  girl's  mental  attitude 
toward  her  that  roused  lier  pride  and  the 
resources  of  her  fortitude.  Slie  sought 
to  put  away  the  recollection,  hardly  less 
poignant  than  the  reality,  of  the  long 
sad  Ijours  of  the  wakeful  night — spent  in 
reviewing  the  quarrel,  repenting  her  hasty 
words  to  her  liusband,  and  anon  incon- 
sistently angered  anew,  because  of  the 
nieniory  of  his  own  bitter  sayings  -the 
keen  expectancy  of  the  lagging  morning, 
the  terrible  morbid  fear  that  had  grown 
upon  her  jarred  and  shaken  nerves  that 
he  would  come  back  no  nioi*e.  Far,  far 
was  all  lier  feeling  from  the  girl’s  com- 
prehension, and  she  deprecated  that  that 
half-scoffing  face  should  look  in  upon  her 


sorrows— disproportionate  and  fantastic 
though  they  might  be,  but  none^the  less 
piercing — and  seek  to  gauge  them  by  the 
narrow  measure  of  her  own  experience 
and  her  own  untried,  undeveloped  gamut 
of  emotions. 

“I  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  git  married,”  re- 
marked the  fancy-free  scoffer  from  her 
perch,  “till  I kin  find  a man  ez  I kin 
trest  wunst  in  a while  ter  take  keer  o’ 
hisself,  a-goin’  an’  a-comin’  from  a neigh- 
bor’s house.  Mus’  be  powerful  sorrowful 
ter  set  at  home  an’  shed  tears  lest  he 
mought  hev  stumped  his  toe  on  the  road. 
Mighty  oncommon  kind  o’  man  I want,  I 
know,  but ’’—with  resolution  — “I  be 
a-goin’  ter  s’arch  the  mountings,  far  an’ 
nigh,  till  I find  him.  I’d  like  ter  marry 
a man  ez  could  be  treated  ter  take  keer  o’ 
hisself,  an’  mought  even,  on  a pinch,  take 
keer  o’  me.” 

Shattuck,  with  a smile,  glanced  across 
at  the  weeping  wife,  who  laughed  a ti-ifle 
hysterically  amidst  her  tears,  and  .said: 

“ Oh, cfon’f,  Litt !”  Then, regaining  her 
composure,  she  once  more  pressed  the  cur- 
tain of  her  calico  sun-bonnet  to  her  eyes. 

It  seemed  that  her  dignity  required  some 
explanation.  “ I wouldn’t  hev  minded  it 
so,”  she  said,  “ef  me  an’  Steve  hedn’t  hcd 
words.  He  wanted  me  ter  kem  with  him 
ter  the  infair,  but  I war  ’feared  ter  bring 
leetle  Mose,  fur  he  mought  hev  cotclied 
the  measles  or  the  whoopin'-cougli.” 

“ He’s  safe  now,”  remarked  Letitia.  “I 
be  the  youngest  o’  the  fainbly.  I hed  the 
measles  tliirteen  year  ago,  an’  I never  did 
demean  myself  so  fur  ez  ter  hev  the 
whoopi  n ’-cough . ” 

Somehow  the  tone  of  raillery,  the  sense 
of  the  freedom  and  the  irresponsibility 
of  tlie  young  girl,  roused  a vague  sort  of 
protest  in  the  other,  only  a few  years  old- 
er, but  upon  whose  heart  were  so  many 
clamorous  demands,  all  the  dearer  for 
their  exactions.  She  felt  in  some  sort 
bound  to  set  herself  right.  Who  liad 
ever  a happier  married  life  tban  she  and 
Stephen,  a more  contented  home?  And 
tlien  the  supreme  unanimity  of  their  wor- 
shii)  of  the  domestic  god  Dagon  - the  ex- 
traordinary leetle  Mose!” 

“I  ’low  I wouldn’t  liev  been  sech  a 
fool  ef  ’twarn't  so  uncommon  fur  me  an’ 
Steve  ter  fall  out,”  she  said,  her  face  i-e- 
suming  its  serene  curves,  her  full,  lumi- 
nous dark  eyes  fixed  witli  a soi‘t  of  recog- 
nition on  Shattuck,  which  liis  quick  senses 
apprehended  as  iden  tiff  cation  fi’orn  de- 
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scription.  “I  oughtn’t  ter  hev  set  up  my 
’pinion  ’gin  his,  I reckon.  He  war  might- 
ily tuk  up  with  a man  — I reckon  ’twar 
you-uns  — ez  hed  been  a-diggin’  in  the 
Injun  mounds.” 

Shattuck  nodded  in  response  to  this 
unique  introduction. 

“ An’ — an’  ” — she  faltered  a trifle — “ez 
hed  a mind  ter  go  a-diggin’  up  the  bones 
o’  them  Leetle  Stranger  People  o’  ourn, 
ter — ter  sati’fy  hisse’f  what  sort’n  nation 
tliey  used  ter  be,  an’  ter  git  thar  pearls 
off’n  thar  necks.” 

There  was  a shocked  gravity  and  sur- 
prise even  on  Letitia’s  face.  Adelaide 
had  looked  away  toward  the  road,  affect- 
ing to  watch  for  an  approach,  in  despair 
of  being  able  to  fltly  meet  his  gaze  after 
saying  this,  which  seemed  to  affect  other 
people  as  a commonplace  matter,  but  to 
her  was  an  accusation  of  the  deepest  tur- 
pitude. The  countenance  of  the  infant 
Moses,  still  bent  upon  him  with  a stern- 
ly investigating  stare,  was  the  only  one 
whose  gaze  had  not  a covert  reproach. 
He  hardly  cared  to  argue  with  their  pre- 
judice. He  sought  to  effect  a diversion — 
in  questionable  taste  he  might  have  deem- 
ed it  at  another  time,  however  little  taste 
might  be  considered  to  be  concerned  in 
bis  conversation  with  the  humble  moun- 
taineers. He  had  often  heard,  and  had 
formally  accepted  as  worthy  of  credence, 
the  popular  axioms  concerning  the  dan- 
gers of  interference  between  man  and 
wife.  But  he  certainly  did  not  antici- 
pate the  effect  of  his  words  when  he 
said: 

“I  shall  have  to  look  out  for  you,  I 
hear.  You  are  such  a friend  to  the  Little 
People  that  you  have  loaded  a rifle  for 
me.  What  sort  of  a shot  are  you,  now; 
and  how  far  will  your  rifle  carry?”  He 
cocked  his  cigar  between  his  teeth,  and 
looked  at  her  with  an  air  of  good-natured 
raillery. 

Her  face  seemed  in  the  shadow  of  her 
purple  sun-bonnet  to  be  slowly  turning  to 
stone,  so  rigid  and  white  it  was.  She  did 
not  reply,  but  as  he  noted  her  startling 
change  of  expression  he  felt  a sudden 
rush  of  indignation.  The  mountaineers, 
with  their  unconscious  ignorance,  their 
intolerance  of  all  other  stand-points  save 
within  their  own  limitations,  their  arro- 
gations  of  censorship,  their  suspicions  of 
occult  wickedness  in  his  motives  and  in- 
tentions, their  overt  assumption  of  a right 
to  direct  the  public  conscience,  had  begun 


to  strongly  anger  him.  His  capacity  for 
making  allowances  was  all  at  once  ex- 
hausted, and  he  found  the  intensity  of  her 
look  strangely  irksome. 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter?”  he  asked,, 
a trifle  more  roughly  than  he  ever  per- 
mitted himself  to  speak  to  a woman ; for 
he  was  a man  of  consciously  chivalric  im- 
pulses, which  he  had  willingly  permitted 
to  agreeably  tinge  his  manners.  He  held 
his  cigar  suspended  between  his  fingers 
while  he  waited. 

“Did  — did  Steve  tell  you-uns  that 
word?”  she  cried,  in  a tone  like  despair. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  returned,  promptly, 
“and  warned  me  to  stand  from  under.” 

There  was  a moment  when  the  vivid 
sunshine,  the  cool,  dank  shadows  of  the 
foliage  stirring  with  such  soft  dryadic 
murmurs  above  her  head,  the  song  of  the 
bird  from  the  strong,  rich  effulgence  of 
the  shining  corn  field,  the  chant  of  the 
river,  even  the  cry  of  her  child,  were  as 
null  to  her  as  if  her  every  faculty  wei*e 
numbed  in  the  centuries  of  death  that 
crumbled  slowly  the  pygmy  burying- 
ground. 

“Did  he  tell  that  word  on  me?”  she 
cried  at  last,  her  voice  rising  discordant- 
ly. “He  hev  gone  — he  hev  gone  fur 
good.  He  warned  me  ef  I teched  that 
rifle  ter  fire  at  them  that  disturbed  the 
rest  o’  the  Leetle  People  whilst  waitin’ 
fur  jedgment — or  said  that  woi-d  — that 
he’d  turn  me  out’n  his  door.  But  he 
’lowed  ’twar  the  easiest  way  ter  go  hisself. 
An’  he  hev  gone — gone  fur  good.”  And 
once  more  she  lapsed  into  stony  immo- 
bility. 

Mr.  Shattuck  turned  his  cigar  and  look- 
ed down  at  it.  It  was  a casual  gesture, 
but  there  was  a spark  of  irritation  in  his 
eye.  He  had  lost  all  appreciation  of  any 
element  of  interest  in  her  beauty,  in  the 
picturesque  charm  of  the  surroundings. 
The  incongruity  that  he  and  his  semi- 
scientific  researches  in  his  idle  summer 
loiterings  should  become  involved  in  a 
foolish  quarrel  between  a mounlaineer 
and  his  wife  struck  Inm  as  gj-otesque,  and 
offended  bis  every  sense  of  the  becoming. 
He  bad  piqued  himself  somewhat  upon 
his  sensibilities,  his  ever-ready  sympatliy 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people. 
He  bad  fine  abilities  in  many  aesthetic 
ways;  he  could  discern  the  biglier  values, 
to  seek  to  make  them  bis  own  and  assim- 
ilate them.  He  appreciated  the  correct 
stand-point;  he  felt  the  susceptibility 
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to  the  glow  of  a noble  emotion,  and  he 
gauged  its  possession  exactly  as  he  did 
his  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language — 
a fine  thing  per  se,  and  one  to  grace  a 
.gentleman.  His  capacity  to  enter  into 
and  make  himself  one  with  the  feelings 
of  the  mountaineers,  to  meet  them,  despite 
the  heights  of  his  learning  and  his  social 
position, without  effort  and  without  affec- 
tation, had  extorted  the  admiration  and 
emulation  of  his  friend  the  politician, 
versed  in  all  the  arts  of  currying  favor. 
But  he  was  not  equal  to  this  crisis,  since 
it  bore  heavily  upon  the  fund  of  pride 
encompassing  his  own  pei’sonality.  His 
consideration,  his  kindness,  his  whole  at- 
titude was  to  them  as  themselves,  not  in 
any  sort  as  one  with  himself.  He  had 
not  a word  of  pity  for  her;  he  did  not  see, 
with  that  fine  far  sight  which  he  some- 
times called  insight,  her  long,  desolate  fu- 
ture that  challenged  her  eye  and  turned 
her  heart  cold;  he  had  no  perceptions  of 
those  farthest  perspectives  of  altruism,  a 
share  in  another’s  morbid  terror — he  sO 
despised  her  folly. 

And  when  once  more  she  broke  silence 
— “He  hev  gone!” — “I  reckon  not,”  ho 
said,  coolly,  still  looking  with  a smile  at 
the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  presently  re- 
turning  it  to  his  lips. 

The  nervous  strain  of  the  moment  seem- 
ed hardly  capable  of  extension  till  that 
most  wearing  and  jarring  sound,  a fretful 
child’s  discordant  wail,  rose  upon  the  air. 
Perhaps  her  rigid  arm  hurt  Moses;  per- 
haps he  detected  that  something  was  going 
awry  wuth  her;  perhaps  he  merely  felt  too 
long  overlooked  and  neglected;  but  the 
great  Dagon  lifted  a stentorian  and  un- 
welcome cry,  and  paused  only  with  an  air 
of  vengeance,  as  if  he  expected  all  who 
beheld  to  be  properly  dismayed,  seized  his 
pink  sun-bonnet  by  the  crown,  and  cast 
it  from  him  on  the  ground  with  a great 
sweep  of  his  short  arm.  As  he  gazed 
around,  bald-headed,  to  note  the  effect,  his 
sullen  eye  encountered  Letitia’s,  who  was 
for  once  in  her  life  silenced  and  amazed 
by  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  She  made 
an  effort  to  regain  her  balance. 

“ I ain't  s’prised  none  ef  ye  want  some 
water,”  she  said,  producing  the  great 
brown  gourd,  and  bending  down  to  sub- 
merge it  in  the  depths  of  the  cool,  gur- 
gling, crystal  spring. 

“Ijeetle  Mose,”  emitting  a piercing 
shriek  of  anger  that  she  should  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  him,  flung  himself 
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with  averted  face  into  his  mother’s  arms. 

The  tone  went  through  Shaltuck’s  head, 
so  to  speak;  his  brows  knitted  involunta- 
rily with  pain  ; he  was  about  to  rise  to  go 
in  doors,  for  the  possible  embarrassments 
and  discomforts  of  conversation  with  old 
Zack  Pettingill  were  little  indeed  to  the 
hardships  encountered  in  the  society  of 
“leetle  Mose,”  upon  whom  lie  cast  a look 
of  aversion,  forgetting  that  he  was  a spe- 
cific unit  of  that  genus,  man,  for  whom 
he  felt  so  largely. 

Feminine  ears  seem  curiously  callous 
to  that  frenzied  infantile  shrillness.  Le- 
titia,  all  unaffected,  brought  the  brim- 
ming gourd  close  to  the  shrieking  Mose, 
who  turned  to  find  it  beside  liim.  Now 
the  way  had  been  long,  and  the  sun  was 
hot,  and  had  burnt  the  great  Dagon 
as  if  he  had  been  any  common  person. 

The  deep  coolness  of  the  gourd — it  must 
have  been  very  large  to  his  eye — allured 
him.  He  involuntarily  gave  a bounce 
and  a gurgle  of  delight.  Few  people  ever 
saw  “leetle  Mose”  smile,  and  a most  be- 
guiling demonstration  it  was.  His  elastic 
pink  lips  parted  wide;  his  few  teeth,  so 
hardly  come  by,  glittered ; his  very  tongue, 
coyly  dumb— though  it  was  better  tutored 
than  it  would  admit— might  be  seen  frisk- 
ing between  his  gums.  He  waited  expect- 
antly for  his  mother  for  a moment,  and  as 
she  did  not  move,  he  permitted  Letitia  to 
serve  him,  reaching  out  eagerly  and  hold- 
ing the  gourd  with  both  hands,  lifting  his 
pink  feet  as  if  he  intended  to  stay  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  by  those  members,  and 
with  several  futile,  ill-directed  bounces  he 
succeeded  in  applying  his  soft  lips  to  the 
verge.  He  stopped,  sputtering,  once  to 
look  up,  with  laughing  eyes  full  of  glad- 
ness and  with  a dripping  chin,  at  Letitia, 
and  then,  as  he  plunged  his  head  again  to 
the  water,  they  could  hear  him  laughing 
and  gurgling  in  the  gourd  that  echoed 
cavernously.  The  specific  unit  became 
all  at  once  more  tolerable  to  contemplate. 
Shattuck,  in  laughing  ridicule  of  him, 
glanced  at  Letitia.  Her  eyes  did  not  meet 
his.  She  was  staring  intently  at  the  sec- 
tion of  the  road  visible  at  some  little  dis- 
tance by  the  side  of  the  corn  field.  He 
turned  to  follow  her  gaze.  He  had  not 
before  noticed  the  thud  of  hoofs;  they 
were  upon  the  air  now.  From  out  the 
deep  shadow  about  the  spring  naught  was 
visible  in  the  sun-flooded  road  but  a cloud 
of  dust,  every  mote  red  in  the  dazzling  ra- 
diance. The  approach  had  been  obscured 
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by  the  intervening  undergrowth  that 
grew  close  about  the  river  where  the  road 
came  down  to  the  bank.  He  could  still 
hear  the  thud  of  hoofs.  Did  he  fancy 
it,  he  asked  himself  suddenly,  “or  was 
there  something  erratic  suggested  in  the 
sound  ?”  Certainly  the  interval  was 
strangely  long,  reckoning  by  the  distance, 
while  they  stood  and  watched  the  close  un- 
dergrowth on  the  opposite  bank,  and  wait- 
ed for  the  rider  to  emerge  from  the  covert. 
At  last,  as  the  horse  appeared,  the  mystery 
was  solved.  He  was  a bay  horse,  in  good 
condition,  with  a long  stride,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  Mexican  saddle  with  a high- 
peaked  bow.  He  came  down  the  slope  and 
waded  into  the  water  in  a slouching,  unde- 
termined way,  now  and  then  turning  his 
head  to  look  with  wondering  dissatisfaction 
at  the  heavy,  swaying  stirrups  as  his  move- 
ments caused  them  to  lunge  heavily  back 
and  forth  again — for  they  were  empty, 
and  the  saddle  bore  no  rider.  He  paused 
to  drink  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  but 
as  Letitia  ran  toward  him,  calling  “ Cobe! 
Cobe!”  he  desisted,  looked  intelligently  at 
her,  and  again  at  his  swaying  empty  stir- 
rups. He  could  have  told  much, evidently, 
if  he  had  not  been  dumb.  Then  he  came 
readily  trotting  through  the  water,  which 
swept  away  from  his  flanks  in  foamy  cir- 
cles, and  struggling  up  the  bank,  letting 
her  catch  his  bridle  and  stroke  his  bead. 
He  shook  his  mane  and  neighed  with  sat- 
isfaction to  be  at  home  again. 

Adelaide  was  standing,  her  child  in  her 
arms,  gazing  breathlessly  at  him.  Letitia, 
still  stroking  the  animal  s head,  had  turn- 
ed a pale  face  and  eyes  full  of  vague  ap- 
peal upon  Shattuck. 

“ I don’t  undenstand,”  he  exclaimed. 

“ This  is  the  horse  he  rode,”  she  said. 


V. 

The  news  of  the  horse’s  return  with  an 
empty  saddle  was  received  at  first  lightly 
enough  by  others.  The  treasures  of  old 
Zach  PettingilTs  whiskey  keg  and  liis 
wife’s  cherry  bounce  lavished  forth  on 
the  preceding  evening  were  deemed  am- 
ply sufficient  to  account  for  any  eccen- 
tricities of  equestrianism.  But  wljen  sev- 
eral days  had  passed  without  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  dismounted  horseman,  the 
slowly  percolating  gossip  touching  a con- 
jugal quarrel  began  to  offer  another  and 
a more  exciting  interpretation  of  the  mys- 
tery. So  general  was  its  acceptance  that 
although  a company  of  men  organized  a 
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seai*ch  and  patrolled  the  roads  and  the  by- 
paths and  the  mountain-sides,  it  was  with 
scant  hope  or  expectation  of  any  definite 
discovery,  and  inquiry  of  the  physician 
whom  Yates  had  been  despatched  to  sum- 
mon resulted  only  in  a verification  of  the 
popular  conviction  that  he  had  never 
delivered  the  message.  Thus  the  fears 
evoked  for  his  safety  were  very  promptly 
merged  in  reprehension,  and  speculative 
gossip  was  mingled  in  equal  parts  with 
pity  for  his  wife. 

“Who’d  ever  hev  thunk  ez  Adelaide 
Sims,  counted  the  prettiest  gal  this  side  o' 
nowhar,  would  hev  been  deserted  by  her 
husband  ’fore  tliree  years  war  out?”  Mrs. 
Pettingill  said,  meditatively,  her  pipe  be- 
tween her  lips,  as  she  “ walked”  a spin- 
ning-wheel into  tlie  house,  making  it  use 
first  one  and  then  the  other  of  its  own 
spindling  legs  to  achieve  progression  rath- 
er than  lifting  it  by  main  force.  She  half 
soliloquized  and  half  addressed  a tall, 
lank  mountaineer  who  sat  u]x>n  the  edge 
of  the  porch,  his  horse  grazing  hard  by. 

He  had  stopped  on  the  pretext  of  asking 
for  a “ bite,”  saying  that  he  had  travelled 
far  over  the  mountain,  looking  up  some 
stray  cattle  of  his,  and  albeit  Mrs.  Pet- 
tingill disapproved  of  his  reputation,  the 
“snack  ” that  she  could  give  him  was  one 
of  those  admirable  things  in  itself  that 
could  not  go  amiss  even  with  a sinner. 

He  had  a big-boned,  powerful  frame  and 
was  middle-aged,  but  despite  that  his  hair 
was  streaked  with  gray,  and  the  crow's- 
feet  about  his  eyes  gave  evidences  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  lie  was  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  “devil  may  care.” 

He  had  a keen,  hooked  nose,  an  eye  far- 
seeing,  gray,  and  of  a steely  brilliancy, 
and  the  thin  lips  of  his  large  mouth,  mo- 
bility itself,  curved  to  a vast  range  of  ex- 
pression. His  manner  implied  an  elated, 
ever-ready,  breezy  con  fidence : his  eye  now 
covertly  measured  you,  then  gayly  over- 
looked you  as  of  no  manner  of  conse- 
quence. His  reputation  might,  indeed, 
be  accounted  a doubtful  one.  He  had 
come  before  the  bar  of  justice  on  several 
counts;  the  altering  of  the  brand  on  cer- 
tain cattle  herded  upon  the  “Bald”  had 
been  laid  at  his  door:  tlie  manner  in  which 
a horse  had  been  lost,  by  a drover  ])a.ssing 
tlirougli  the  country,  and  found  in  liis 
possession,  had  been  called  into  question; 
on  eacli  occasion  his  escape  liad  been  made 
good  by  the  lack  of  adequate  evidence  to 
convict,  although  little  doubt  existed  as  to 
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his  guilt.  He  was  one  of  those  singular 
instances  of  an  undeserved  popularity. 
Better  men,  amply  able  to  discern  right 
from  wrong,  often  opined  that  there  was 
no  great  harm  in  him,  that  injustice  had 
been  done  him,  and  that  much  meaner 
men  abounded  in  the  Cove  who  had 
never  been  “ hauled  over  the  coals.”  He 
had  been  a brave  soldier,  although  the 
flavor  of  bushwliacking  clung  to  his  war 
record;  he  was  a fast  friend  and  a gener- 
ous foe ; what  one  hand  got  by  hook  or  by 
crook — chiefly,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  crook 
—the  other  made  haste  to  give  away.  He 
had  certain  magnetic  qualities,  and  there 
were  always  half  a dozen  stout  fellows 
at  his  back — ne'er-do-weels  like  himself. 
He  had  been  suspected  of  moonshining, 
but  this  was  not  considered  a natural  se- 
quence of  his  law’less  habits,  for  many 
otherwise  law-abiding  citizens  followed 
this  pursuit;  in  defence  they  would  have 
urged  of  their  natuml  right  of  possession 
— to  make  what  use  they  chose  of  their 
own  corn  and  apples,  as  their  forefathers 
had  done  in  the  days  before  the  whiskey 
tax.  Buck  Cheever’s  suspected  adherence 
to  the  popular  stand-point  on  this  burning 
question  might  have  been  considered  to 
only  lower  the  tone  of  the  profession. 

Mrs.  Pettingill  regarded  him  with  con- 
tradictory emotions.  As  a religionist,  she 
felt  that  she  would  prefer  his  room  to  his 
company;  but  his  room  was  but  scant  en- 
croacliment,  for  he  only  sat  upon  the  edge 
of  the  porch,  and  he  by  no  njeans  asserted 
any  equality  of  piety  or  moral  standpoint; 
on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  esteem  her, 
and,  by  her  reflected  lustre,  Mr.  Pettingill, 
as  shining  lights,  and  vastly  different  from 
the  general  run  of  the  Cove.  His  breezy 
talk  was  peculiarly  refreshing  to  lier  in 
the  midst  of  the  ordeal,  still  in  process,  of 
i^estoring  the  routine  of  twenty  years, 
shattered  by  the  havoc  of  the  infair.  He 
had  a discerning  palate  and  a crisp  and 
flexible  tongue,  and  she  felt,  with  aglow 
of  kindness,  that  he  said  as  much  in  praise 
of  her  corn-dodgers,  which  formed  a part 
of  his  lunch,  as  any  one  else  w'ould  have 
said  for  her  pound  cake. 

‘‘Mos’  folks  don’t  sense  the  differ  in 
corn-meal  cookin’.  It  takes  a better  cook 
ter  make  a plain,  tasty  corn-dodger,  ez 
eats  short  with  fried  chicken,  ’n  a cake.” 

“ It  takes  Mis'  Pettingill  ter  make  this 
kind  o’  one,”  he  protested,  with  his  mouth 
full.  “No  sech  air  ever  cooked  enny- 
whar  else  I ever  see.” 


“I  hev  got  some  mighty  nice  fraish 
buttermilk,  Buck,  jes  churned,”  she  re- 
marked, precipitately.  “I  be  goin’  ter 
fetch  ye  a glass  right  off.” 

Old  Zach  Pettingill,  with  his  shock  head 
of  thick  ^ray  hair,  and  his  deeply  grooved 
face,  sat  in  his  shirt  sleeves  in  his  accus- 
tomed chair  on  the  porch,  and  his  expres- 
sion betokened  a scorn  of  his  helpmeet’s 
susceptibility  to  the  praises  of  her  culi- 
nary accomplishment,  and  held  a distinct 
intimation  by  which  Buck  Cheever  might 
have  profited  had  he  been  so  disposed, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  propitiated  in  any 
such  wise.  Little,  however,  Buck  Cheever 
cared.  The  lady  in  command  of  the  lard- 
er dwarfed  her  husband's  importance. 

“Yes,  ’m,”  he  drawled,  taking  up  the 
thread  of  the  gossip  where  the  victualling 
interlude  had  left  it;  “Adelaide’s  been 
left.  That’s  mighty  bad.  An’  I reckon 
it  hurts  her  pride  too.”  He  showed  him- 
self thus  not  insensible  to  aesthetic  consid- 
erations. 

“I’ll  be  bound  it  do,”  Mrs.  Pettingill 
agreed,  as  she  seated  herself.  She  cast  a 
speculative  look  upon  her  husband,  silent 
and  grum  as  if  he  had  been  thus  gruffly 
carved  out  of  wood.  He  had  been  a 
stumbling-block  in  many  respects  in  his 
conjugal  career.  He  was  “set”  in  his 
ways,  and  some  of  them  she  felt  were 
ways  of  pure  spite.  She  had  never  before 
realized,  however,  that  his  continued  pre- 
sence was  a thing  to  be  thankful  for. 
Such  as  he  w^as,  she  had  him  at  hand. 
Public  pity,  which  the  sensitive  feel  as 
public  contempt,  had  never  been  meted 
out  to  her  because  of  his  desertion.  Thus, 
although  she  could  with  convenience 
have  dispensed  wMth  him,  and  his  loud 
harangues,  and  his  overbearing  ways,  and 
his  dyspepsia— the  Cove  said  he  had  been 
fed  till  he  foundered — which  placed  an 
embargo  on  three-fourths  of  the  dishes  on 
which  she  loved  to  show^  her  skill,  he  w’as 
revealed  to  her  suddenly  as  a boon  in  that 
he  would  yet  stay  by  her,  and  the  phrase 
“a  deserted  wife  ” had  no  affinity  with  her 
fully  furnished  estate. 

“ Waal,  Steve  always  ’peared  ter  me  a 
good  match  whenst  he  war  young”— she 
meant  unmarried  — “ though  riprarious 
he  war,  an’  sorter  on.sliddy  an’  dancified, 
but  I never  ’lowed  he’d  hev  done  sech  a 
mean  thing.  An’  that  thar  baby  o’  theirn ! 
well  growed,  an’  fat,  an’  white,  an’  strong, 
but,  I will  say,  had  ez  the  Lord  ever 
makes  ’em.  Waal,  waal,  a body  dun’no’ 
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hoto  thar  chil’n  will  turn  out;  them  with 
small  famblies,  or  none,  oughter  thank 
the  Lord — though  that  ain’t  in  the  Bible. 
^ Blessed  be  the  man  with  a quibble  on 
’em.’  That’s  what  the  Good  Book  say.” 

This  was  a new  view  with  Mrs.  Pettin- 
gill.  She  had  often  floutingly  wished 
she  had  a “sure  enough  fambly,”  as  if 
her  own  were  so  many  rag  dolls.  “ Jes 
one  son,”  she  would  say;  “an’  him, 
through  being  in  love,  hed  ruther  eat  his 
meals  at  the  Gossams’ — ’long  o’  Malviny 
Gossam  — whar  they  don’t  know  no  mo’ 
how  ter  cook  a corn  puddin’  or  a peach 
cobbler  ’n  ef  they  war  thousand-legs;  an’ 
jes  one  darter,  ez  will  pick  a chicken  bone 
an’  call  it  dinner!  an’  a ’speptic  husband 
ez  hev  sech  a crazy  stommick  that  jes 
‘Welsh  rabbit’  will  disagree  with  him!” 
What  sort  of  chance  was  there  here  for 
a woman  who  knew  what  good  cooking 
was  ? “ Ef  ’twarn’t  fur  the  visitors  ez  kem 
ter  the  house,”  she  often  declared,  “I’d 
git  my  hand  out.” 

“Folks  raise  thar  chil’n  wrong,”  said 
old  man  Pettingill  in  a dirge-like  tone 
— “raise  ’em  for  the  devil’s  work  like  I 
raise  my  cattle  fur  the  plough.  Marryin’ 
is  a mighty  serious  business.  Yes,  sir!” 

“A  true  word!”  interpolated  his  wife, 
desirous  of  not  seeming  behindhand  in 
this  view  of  the  seriousness  of  matrimo- 
ny, in  order  to  intimate  that  whatever 
reason  he  had  to  be  solemn  upon  the 
subject,  she  too  had  cause  to  be  sobered 
by  it.  She  knitted  a trifle  faster,  and  her 
needles  clicked  resentfully. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  reiterated.  “An’  sted- 
dier  singin’  o’  psalm  tunes  over  the  bride 
an’  groom,  an’  a-prayin’  over  ’em,  an’ 
hevin’  a reg’lar  pray’r-meetin’,  repentin’ 
o’  sins  an’  castin’  o’  ashes  on  thar  heads, 
we  hev  dances,  an’  dancin'  Tucker,  an’  all 
manner  o’  eatables,  an’  infaira,  ez  ef  they 
war  a-goin’  ter  dance  through  life,  when 
married  life  is  mos’ly  repentance.” 

“That  it  isl”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pettingill, 
forgetting  her  gratitude  that  she  too  had 
not  been  “left.”  “Repentance  o’  ever 
bein’  married.  Sackcloth  an’  ashes  is  the 
word !” 

Old  Pettingill  took  no  notice  of  this  con- 
firmation of  the  letter  if  not  the  spirit  of 
liis  dogma,  save  by  a surly  baited  glance, 
and  went  on:  “ Church  members  though 
we  all  war,  we  stood  round  an’  watched 
them  young  folks  dance  ter  the  devil  till 
he  fairly  riz  up  through  the  floor  an’  smit 
one  of  ’em  down.” 


“ By  gosh!”  exclaimed  Cheever,  a sud- 
den fear  and  wonder  upon  his  face: 

“ which  one  war  smit?” 

“’Twar  Len  Rhodes,”  his  host  began, 
but  Mrs.  Pettingill’s  wheeze,  persistently 
sibilant,  dominated  even  his  louder  tone. 

“Don’t you-uns  be  ’feared.  Buck.  Satan 
hisself  didn’t  show  up.  He  struck  through 
Fee  Guthrie’s  arm—a  mighty  survigrous 
one.  Ye  know  the  En’my  hev  got  the 
name  o’  bein’  toler’ble  smart,  an’  he  never 
made  ch’ice  o’  a spindlin’  arm.” 

Once  more  Mr.  Pettingill  resumed,  over- 
looking what  she  had  said:  “ An’  so  Mr. 
Shattuck  hyar  ’lowed  the  law  would  be 
down  on  us  ef  Mr.  Rhodes  didn’t  hev  his 
own  doctor-man — ez  ’peared  ter  be  the  ap- 
ple o’  his  eye!  An’  bein’  ez  my  son  war 
the  groom,  an’  the  ’casion  war  the  infair,  I 
jes  axed  Steve  Yates  ter  go  fur  the  doctor, 
an’  go  he  did.” 

“An’  go  war  all  he  did,”  said  Mrs.  Pet- 
tingill; “ he  never  kem  back  no  mo’.” 

“ I be  powerful  obligated  ter  him  ez  he 
never  tuk  my  bay  horse  - critter  along; 
sent  him  home  with  the  saddle  outer  him 
and  all.  I dun’no'  but  what  I be  s’prised. 

Ef  he  war  mean  enough  ter  desert  his  wife, 
he  air  plenty  mean  enough  ter  steal  a 
horse.” 

Shattuck,  who  was  lounging  with  a 
cigar  ill  a big  arm-chair,  looked  frowning- 
ly  at  the  speaker.  He  had  felt  keenly 
that  it  should  have  been  upon  his  insist- 
ence that  the  young  man  was  despatched 
upon  that  errand  whence  he  had  never  re- 
turned. He  could  hardly  control  his  anx- 
iety and  forebodings  while  searching  par- 
ties went  forth,  and  so  earnestly  he  hoped 
that  no  broken  and  bruised  body  would 
be  found  along  the  road  side,  betokening 
a fatal  fall  from  the  saddle,  no  trace  of 
robbery  or  foul  deed  resulting  in  death, 
that  when  public  opinion  settled  upon  the 
theory  of  Yates’s  desertion  of  his  wife  he 
experienced  a great  relief,  a welcome  sense 
of  irresponsibility.  And  yet  this  was  so 
keen  and  vivid  that  he  could  but  reproach 
himself  anew,  since  he  so  rejoiced  because 
of  the  disaster  that  sealed  her  unhappi- 
ness. His  spirits  had  recovered  some- 
what their  normal  tone,  but  nevertheless 
he  could  ill  endure  an  allusion  to  his 
share  in  the  circumstances  that  precipi- 
tated the  event. 

“How  air  she  a-goin’  ter  git  along?” 
demanded  Cheever;  a sufficiently  unchar- 
acteristic question,  since  his  was  not  the 
type  of  practical  mind  that  is  wont  to  oc- 
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cupy  itself  with  domestic  ways  and  means. 
“ Goin’  back  ter  her  own  folks?” 

“She  ’lows  she’d  ruther  die.  She’s 
goin’  ter  stay  thar  in  her  cabin  an’  wait 
fur  him,”  said  Mrs.  Pettingill.  “ Sorter 
seems  de-stressin’,  I do  declar’ ! A purty, 
young,  good,  r’ligious  ’oman  a-settin’  her- 
self ter  spen’  a empty  life  a -waitin’  fur 
Steve  Yates  ter  kem  back.  flc’ll  never 
kem.  He’s  in  Texas  by  now,”  she  de- 
clared, hyperbolically ; for  Texas  is  the 
mountaineer’s  outre  mer.  “ Litt  say  she 
ain’t  never  goin’  ter  git  married,”  she  con- 
tinued, irrelevantly. 

“How  long  d’ye  reckon  she’ll  stick  ter 
thatf^  demanded  old  Pettingill,  sourly, 
glancing  up  from  under  his  grizzled  eye- 
brows. 

“Waal,”  his  wife  defended  her,  “she 
hain’t  never  got  married  yit,  and  that’s 
inore’n  ye  kin  say.” 

And  to  this  taunt  the  unhappy  Mr.  Pet- 
tingill could  offer  no  response,  save  an 
inarticulate  gruff  ness  that  only  betokened 
his  ill-will  and  the  ill  grace  with  which 
he  accepted  defeat.  The  dirge-like  monody 
to  which  he  seemed  to  have  attuned  his 
spirit  was  but  the  retroactive  effect  of  the 
gayety  of  the  infair,  the  swinging  back  of 
the  pendulum  as  far  as  it  was  flung  forth. 
More  sophisticated  people  have  encoun- 
tered that  melancholy  reflux  of  pleasure, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  cure  lies 
in  “a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you,”  find 
a revival  of  their  capacities  for  gayety  in 
new  scenes  of  mirth.  But  the  society  of 
the  Cove  had  not  these  opportunities  for 
extension  and  reduplication.  There  were 
no  more  infairs  nor  dances  nor  weddings. 
Mr.  Pettingill  was  constrained  to  recover 
the  tone  of  his  spirits  as  best  he  might,  de- 
spite the  sheer  descent  from  the  heights  of 
the  gayeties  of  the  feast  he  had  made  to 
the  humdrum  level  of  his  daily  life,  with 
all  the  zest  taken  out  by  contrast.  Few 
people  over  eighteen  have  tliis  experience 
without  acquiring  with  it  such  philosophy 
as  serves  to  nullify  it,  but  it  made  Mr.  Pet- 
tingill very  sour  at  sixty. 

“ Where  is  Letitia  ?”  queried  Shattuck, 
who  had  missed  that  element  which  gave 
a different  interpretation  to  the  whole  life 
of  the  house,  which  lent  most  blithesome 
wings  to  the  heavy-footed  hours.  He  had 
wondered  all  tlie  previous  day,  but  until 
her  name  was  mentioned  he  would  not 
ask. 

“ Litt  ? She  went  homo  with  Adelaide,” 
said  Mrs.  Petlingill,  complacently  knit- 


ting. “Litt  air  more  comp’ny  ’n  help. 

I miss  her  powerful.” 

“I  kin  spare  her  easier  ’n  ennytliing 
round  the  house,”  observed  her  father,  ac- 
ridly. 

Mrs.  Pettingill  burst  into  an  unexpect- 
ed laugh.  Her  eyes  twinkled  with  rem- 
iniscent raillery  as  they  were  fixed  upon 
her  husband,  who  seemed  a trifle  out  of 
countenance. 

“Waal,  Litt  do  make  remarks,”  slie 
offered  in  explanation. 

“I  have  observed  that,”  said  Shat- 
tuck. 

Mrs.  Pettingill  became  all  at  once  grave 
and  concerned.  The  quality  of  Litt’s  re- 
marks was  disconcerting,  and  she  depre- 
cated that  the  stranger  should  have  ac- 
quaintance with  them.  Shattuck  reflect- 
ed her  embarrassment  in  some  sort ; it  sug- 
gested “remarks”  upon  him  which  he  had 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  the  very 
recollection  of  which  in  his  presence  evi- 
dently confused  their  amiable  auditor,  as 
if  the  mere  consciousness  of  them  implied 
discourtesy. 

“ Naw,”  she  went  on,  somewhat  precip- 
itately, addressing  herself  rather  more  di- 
rectly to  Cheever.  “ Adelaide  ain't  goin’ 
home  ter  her  folks.  Steve  lef’  his  craps 
all  laid  by,  an’  ’ceptin’  fur  cuttin’  wood  an’ 
fetchin’  water  thar  warn’t  much  use  fur 
him  thar.  Idun’no’  what  Adelaide  want- 
ed with  Letishy ; she  jes  seemed  ter  cling 
ter  her.  I ’lowed  ter  Litt  ez  sJie  warn't  no 
comp’ny  fur  grief.  But  Litt,  slie  ’lowed 
ez  leetle  Moses  war  apt  ter  make  her  sor- 
rowful enough  fur  chief  mourner  at  a 
fun’al  ’fore  he  got  done  with  her.  His 
temper  fairly  tarrified  her.” 

Cheever  suddenly  seemed  disposed  to 
bring  his  visit  to  an  end.  He  had  an 
inattentive  look  during  Mrs.  Pettingill's 
last  words,  an  introspective  pondering 
thoughtfulness,  inconsistent  with  his  al- 
most suspicious  and  vigilant  habit  of 
countenance.  He  started  as  if  with  an 
effort  to  recapture  his  vagrant  wits,  and 
it  was  a long  moment  of  review  before 
he  understood  Mrs.  Pettingill’s  common- 
place remonstrance,  “What's  yer  hurry, 
Buck  ?” 

Mr.  Pettingill,  sufficiently  averse  for 
not  unnatural  reasons  of  his  own  to  con- 
versation with  Shattuck  alone,  made  haste 
to  second  her.  “Ye  ’pear  ter  be  scorch  in’ 
ter  git  away,”  he  said,  although  under 
normal  circumsUnces  both  would  have 
considered  Buck  Cheever’s  society  no 
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boon.  They  were  aware  that  ordinarily 
he,  with  his  ne’er-do-weel  record,  would 
have  been  flattered  by  their  courtesy. 
They  noted,  with  a sort  of  unformulated 
speculation  and  curiosity,  his  indifference 
to  it,  the  definite  intention  expressed  in 
his  face,  the  preoccupation  with  which  he 
looked  to  his  saddle-girth  and  his  stirrup- 
irons  before  he  mounted.  Even  to  their 
languid  and  half-dormant  perceptions  the 
fact  was  patent  that  he  was  going  because 
he  had  got  what  he  had  come  for.  In 
their  simplicity  they  thought  it  was  his 
luncheon  1 Despite  his  lank  length  and 
slouching  awkwardness  afoot,  he  was  a 
sufficiently  imposing  horseman  when  he 
had  swung  himself  into  his  saddle  and 
galloped  oflf  down  the  winding  way.  He 
rode  with  his  chin  high  in  the  air,  his  legs 
stretched  down  to  the  extreme  length  of 
the  stirrup-leathers,  not  rising  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  horse,  but  sitting  solidly  in  the 
saddle  as  if  he  were  a part  of  the  animal, 
like  an  equestrian  statue  endowed  with 
motion.  A gallant  horse  it  was,  unlike 
the  humble  brutes  of  the  mountaineers, 
with  good  blood  in  his  throbbing  veins 
and  fire  in  his  full  eye,  and  a high-cour- 
aged  spirit  breathing  in  the  dilatations  of 
his  thin  red  nostrils;  he  was  singularly 
clean-limbed;  his  red  roan  coat  shone  like 
satin ; he  had  a compact  hoof,  a delicate, 
ever-alert  ear,  a small  bony  head,  and  a 
long  swinging  stride  as  regular  as  ma- 
chinery. If  it  were  possible  to  discon- 
cert Buck  Cheever,  it  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  question  how  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  this  fine  animal — finer  even  than 
the  mountain  men  in  their  limited  expe- 
rience were  able  to  appreciate.  He  had 
been  known  to  account  for  him  as  being 
identical  with  a certain  lame  bay  colt, 
which  he  had  bought  a few  years  before 
from  Squire  Beames  in  the  valley.  “I 
didn’t  gin  much  fur  him,  bein’  his  laig 
war  crippled,  but  he  cured  up  wonderful. 
An’  I wouldn’t  sell  him  now.  He’s 
some  lighter-complected  ’n  he  war  then, 
through  bein’  sun -burned.  That’s  how 
kem  ye  didn’t  know  him  fur  the  same. 
He’s  better-lookin’  now,  though  I hev  ter 
handle  his  nigh  forelaig  keerful.” 

This  “nigh  forelaig”  was  lifted  and 
thrust  forth  with  a vigorous,  high-step- 
ping action  that  would  have  attested 
much  for  veterinary  surgery  had  it  been 
a restored  instead  of  a pristine  power. 
Beneath  it  the  miles  of  sandy  road,  now 
sunshiny,  now  flecked  with  the  shadows 


of  the  way-side  trees,  reeled  out  swiftly; 
the  landscape  seemed  speeding  too,  de- 
scribing some  large  ellipse. 

Cheever’s  far-seeing  gray  eye  rested  ab- 
sently on  the  shifting  scene  as  on  and  on 
he  went — a certain  supercilious  observa- 
tion it  would  seem,  since  from  the  back- 
ward pose  of  his  head  he  looked  out  from 
half-lowered  eyelids.  It  was  too  familiar 
to  him,  too  stereotyped  upon  his  senses,  to 
produce  responsive  impressions,  and  he 
was  familiar  with  few  othei’S,  and  knew 
no  contrasts.  Thus  the  furthest  moun- 
tain’s azure  glowed  for  him  in  vain.  The 
multitudinous  shades  of  green  in  the  rich 
drapings  that  hid  the  gaunt  old  slope 
near  at  hand  with  masses  and  masses  of 
foliage — from  the  sombre  pine  and  fir, 
through  the  lightening  tones  of  syca- 
more and  the  sweet-gum,  to  the  silvered 
verdure  of  the  poplar-tree  swinging  in 
the  wind— might  be  a revelation  to  oth- 
er eyes  of  the  infinite  gradations,  the 
manifold  capacities  of  the  color.  Not  to 
his.  And  he  was  as  unmindful  of  the 
purple  bloom  that  rested  upon  other 
ranges  as  they  drew  afar  oflf,  of  the  swift 
clear  water  of  the  river  crossing  his  path 
again  and  again,  of  the  cardinal-flower 
on  its  bank,  so  stately  and  slender,  with 
the  broken  reflection  of  its  crimson  petal 
glowing  in  a dark  swift  swirl  below — as 
oblivious  as  they  were  of  him.  Only  he 
noticed  the  sky,  the  clouds,  harbingers  of 
change,  despite  the  azure  above  and  the 
golden  illusions  of  sunsliine  in  which  all 
the  world  was  idealized — change,  although 
the  long,  feathery,  fleecy  sweeps  of  vapor, 
like  the  faint  sketchings  of  snowy  wings 
upon  the  opaque  blue,  otherwise  void, 
might  seem  only  lightest  augury. 

“Mares’  tails,”  he  soliloquized  as  he 
went.  “Failin’  weather.” 

The  voice  of  the  cataract  had  long  been 
on  the  air,  growing  louder  and  louder  ev- 
ery moment— only  its  summer-tide  song, 
when  languors  bated  its  pulses,  and  daily 
its  volume  dwindled.  He  had  heard  it 
call  aloud  in  the  savage  ecstasy  of  the 
autumn  storms,  re-enforced  by  a hundred 
tributaries,  and  bold  and  leaping  in  tri- 
umph. And  he  knew  it,  too,  in  winter — 
a solemn  hush  upon  it,  a torpor  like  the 
numb  chill  of  death,  its  currents  a dull, 
noiseless,  trickling  flow  through  a thou- 
sand glittering  icy  stalactites.  So  well  he 
knew  it  that  for  its  sake  he  would  not 
have  glanced  toward  it. 

Nevertheless  he  drew  his  horse  into  a 
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walk,  and  gazed  fixedly  out  of  his  half- 
closed  eyes  up  the  long  gorge  between 
the  ranges,  at  the  river,  at  the  glassy 
emerald  sheet  of  the  water-fall,  and  at 
the  little  house  hard  by.  Its  door  was 
closed,  as  if  it  too  was  deserted,  and  it 
seemed  doubly  small  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  mountains,  against  whose  darkling 
forests  its  little  gray  roof  and  its  tendril 
of  smoke  were  outlined;  but  it  was  only 
a moment  before  his  quick  eye  detected 
the  pi*esence  of  the  household.  Down  by 
the  water-side  the  three  were.  The  great 
caldron  betokened  a wash-day;  the  fruits 
of  the  industry  were  already  bleaching 
and  swinging  in  the  fragrant  air  on  the 
sweet-betty  bushes.  The  fire  smouldered 
almost  to  extinction  under  the  caldron ; it 
barely  steamed  with  a dull,  lazily  wreath- 
ing, lace-like  vapor;  the  work  was  evi- 
dently all  done.  Adelaide  sat  upon  the 
roots  of  a tree,  her  arms  bare,  her  chin 
in  her  hand,  her  eyes,  that  had  learned 
all  the  brackish  woe  of  futile  weeping, 
ponderingly  fixed  upon  tlie  never-ceas- 
ing, shifting  fall  of  the  water.  Letitia, 
too,  was  silent  as  she  leaned  upon  the 
paddle  that  was  used  to  beat  the  clothes 
white,  its  end  poised  upon  the  bench, 
Moses,  seated  in  a clumped  posture,  with 
his  legs  doubled  in  a manner  impossible 
to  one  of  elder  years  and  less  elastic 
frame,  now  and  again  babbled  aloud  dis- 
consolately, and  ground  his  gums  with 
the  cruelty  of  rage  and  with  great  distor- 
tion of  his  indeterminate  features.  He 
had  so  implacable  an  air  of  such  crusty 
gravity  as  he  sat  on  the  fine  green  moss, 
with  his  obedient  vassals  about  him,  and 
his  newly  washed  habiliments,  ludicrously 
small,  swinging  on  the  perfumed  branch- 
es of  the  undergrowth,  that  he  might 
have  provoked  a smile  from  one  less  pre- 
occupied than  Cheever.  The  keen  eyes 
of  the  horseman — very  watchful  they 
were  under  their  half -di*ooping  lids  — 
were  fixed  upon  the  two  young  women. 

The  horse,  alternately  bowing  low  and 
tossing  up  his  head  with  its  waving  mane, 
moved  in  an  easy  light  \valk  that  hardly 
raised  a mote  of  dust  upon  the  road  over- 
grown with  the  encroaching  weeds,  and 
betokening  few  passers.  The  sound  was 
thus  muffled,  and  Cheever  was  not  ob- 
served until  he  was  close  at  hand.  Leti- 
tia was  first  to  recognize  him,  and  as  she 
turned  toward  him,  her  blue  eyes  said 
much,  he  felt,  but  in  a language  that  he 
wot  not  of.  In  some  sort  her  inscruta- 


bility disconcerted  him.  He  was  con- 
scious of  being  at  a loss  as  be  reined  up 
by  the  river-side.  He  seemed  to  forget, 
to  vaguely  fumble  for  the  motive  that  led 
him  here.  The  dreary  indifiference  on 
Adelaide’s  face  as  she  met  his  gaze  re- 
stored in  some  degree  his  normal  mental 
attitude.  He  was  conscious  of  a sort  of 
vague  wonder  that  there  was  no  sense  of 
humiliation,  of  mortified  pride  in  its  ex- 
pression. The  supreme  calamity  of  her 
loss  had  dwarfed  into  nullity  all  the 
opinion  of  others,  all  the  bitterness  of 
being  the  theme  of  pitying,  half-scornful 
gossip.  The  Cove  was  nothing  to  her, 
and  nothing  all  it  could  say.  She  was 
bereaved. 

As  to  Moses,  he  should  never  feel  the 
loss;  she  would  be  to  him  father  and  mo- 
ther too.  And  if  Moses  had  been  unduly 
pampered  heretofore,  he  bade  fair  now  to 
break  the  record  of  all  spoiled  babies. 
Never  a gesture  was  lost  upon  her,  never 
a tone  of  his  oft  inharmonious  voice. 
Now,  because  the  horse  which  Cheever 
rode  suddenly  caught  lus  attention,  and 
his  discordant  remonstrance  with  his 
teeth  ceased  abruptly,  she  looked  around 
with  a wan,  pleased  smile  curving  her 
lips.  The  little  bii)ed  gazed  up  at  the 
great,  overshadowing  four-footed  creature 
with  a gasp  of  joy,  delighting  in  his  size 
and  the  free  motion  of  his  whisking  tail. 

A dimple  came  out  in  Dagon’s  pink 
cheek,  although  a tear  still  glittered  there. 
He  was  suddenly  indifferent  to  his  teeth, 
and  showed  them  all  in  a gummy  smile. 
Then,  w-ith  a self-confidence  in  ludicrous 
disproportion  to  his  inches,  he  pursed  his 
lips,  and  giving  an  ineflectual  imitation 
of  a chirrup,  and  a flai)  of  the  paw,  he 
sought  to  establish  personal  relations  with 
the  big  animal,  who  took  no  more  notice 
of  the  great  Dagon  than  if  he  had  been  a 
way-side  weed,  but  bent  down  his  head  and 
pawed  the  ground. 

“ The  young  un  likes  the  horse,”  Chee- 
ver observed,  leniently,  conscious  of  shar- 
ing the  “ young  un’s  ” weakness  in  equine 
matters,  and  seizing  the  opportunity  to 
so  naturally  open  the  conversation,  for  he 
was  not,  in  a manner,  received  at  the 
Yates  house.  How  air  ye  a-comin’  on, 
Mis’ Yates?”  he  continued,  his  voice  seek- 
ing a cadence  of  sympathy. 

“ Toler  ble  well,”  replied  Adelaide,  ret- 
icently, scarcely  disposed  to  discuss  her 
sorrow's  with  this  interlocutor.  She  turn- 
ed lier  eyes  toward  the  water-fall  once 
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more,  and  her  quiet  reserve  would  have 
discouraged  another  man  from  pursuing 
the  conversation.  Cheever,  blunt  as  his 
sensibilities  were,  could  have  hardly  failed 
to  apprehend  the  intimations  of  her  man- 
ner, so  definite  were  they,  so  aided  by  the 
expression  of  her  face ; but  he  had  his  own 
interest  in  the  premises,  and  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  easily  rebuffed. 

“ I hev  been  mightily  grieved  an’  con- 
sanied  ter  hear  how  Steve  hev  tuk  an’ 
done,”  he  went  on,  his  face  readily  assum- 
ing a more  sympathetic  expression  than 
was  normal  to  it,  since,  as  they  were  on  a 
lower  level,  his  downcast  look  seemed 
but  a natural  slant,  and  not  the  suspi- 
cious, sneering,  supercilious  dispara^- 
ment  from  under  half -drooped  eyelids 
which  his  usual  survey  betokened.  “I 
war  powerful  grieved,”  he  went  on.  “ I 
never  would  hev  looked  fur  sech  conduc’ 
from  Steve.” 

She  made  no  answer,  but  her  eyes  turn- 
ed restlessly  from  one  point  to  another; 
her  face  was  agitated.  It  was  a critical 
moment.  She  could  scarcely  forgive  her- 
self should  she  weep  to  the  erratic  mea- 
sure of  Cheever’s  shallow  commiseration. 
She  felt  it  an  affront  to  her  sacred  grief. 
And  she  had  no  pretext  to  ask  him  to  be- 
gone. 

Letitia  had  not  been  addressed,  but  she 
seemed  to  find  that  fact  no  hinderance  to 
assuming  a share  in  JJie  conversation. 
**  Ye  war  grieved !”  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
keen  frosty  note  in  her  voice,  as  she  sway- 
ed her  weight  upon  the  paddle,  poised  on 
the  wash-bench.  “I  never  war  so  tee- 
totally  delighted  with  nuthin’  in  my  life. 
Steve  Yates  never  ’peared  so  ex  try  ter 
me.  Moses  thar  air  fower  times  the  man 
he  war,  an’  fower  times,  I dun’no’  but  five 
times  ” — mathematically  accurate — “ bet- 
ter-lookin’. I never  war  so  glad  in  all 
my  life  ez  ter  hear  he  bed  vamosed.  ” 

A most  ingenuously  merry  face  she 
had,  with  its  red  lips  curving,  and  its 
dimpled  cheeks  flushing,  as  she  turned 
her  clear  sapphire  eyes  up  to  the  rider, 
but  a duller  man  than  he  might  have 
read  the  daring  and  the  ridicule  and  the 
banter  in  their  shining  spheres.  His 
look  of  mingled  reproach  and  anger  had, 
too,  a scornful  intimation  that  she  had 
not  been  spoken  to,  as  he  glanced  indif- 
ferently away,  passing  her  over.  This 
was  implied  also  in  the  pause.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make 
a rejoinder.  It  was  Mrs.  Yates  evidently 
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With  whom  he  wished  to  confer.  But 
conversation  with  her  on  this  theme  was 
apparently  impracticable,  and  yet  on  this 
theme  only  would  he  talk.  He  evidently 
sought  presently  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation,  and  to  avail  himself  of  Letitia 
as  a medium  for  his  ideas.  He  reckoned 
for  a time  without  his  host,  for  he  only 
received  a superfluity  of  her  ideas. 

“Waal,  sir,”  he  exclaimed  at  last,  in 
polite  reproach,  “I  dun’no’  why  ye  be 
glad  he  is  gone.  I dun’no’,  but  ’pears  ter 
me  ye  mought  be  more  cornsiderin’  o’  Mis’ 
Yates.” 

“ Hev  ye  lived  ez  long  ez  ye  hev  in  this 
life,  an’  not  f’und  out  yit  ez  nobody  corn- 
siders  nobody  else?”  she  cried,  with  affect- 
ed cynicism.  “Waal,  ye  air  some  older’n 
me,” she  continued,  blandly  smiling— con- 
scious of  his  grizzled  hair,  he  was  a trifle 
confused  by  this  limited  way  of  putting  the 
difference  in  years— “ but  I be  plumb  over- 
joyed o'  Steve’s  caper,  ’kase  I git  a chance 
ter ’company  Mis’ Yates.  Ye  know”— look- 
ing up  gravely  at  him— “ I hev  hed  a heap 
o’  trouble  a-fotchin’  up  my  parents  in  the 
way  they  should  gospecially  dad.  They 
air  fractious  yit  wunst  in  a while.  An’ 
now  ef  they  ain’t  obejient  an’  keerful  o’ 
pleasin’  me,  I jes  kin  run  away  from  home 
an’  ’company  Mis’  Yates.  An’  ef  Mis’ 
Yates  don’t  treat  me  right,  an’  Moses  gits 
too  rampagious,  I kin  run  away  ter  my 
home  folks  agin,  an’  fetch  up  my  parents 
some  mo’  in  the  way  they  should  go— 
specially  dad.'' 

Mrs.  Yates  gave  a short  hysterical 
laugh,  ending  in  a sob.  Cheever,  his 
cheek  flushing  under  this  ridicule,  looked 
down  at  the  mocking  little  creature  as  she 
still  leaned  on  the  paddle  as  it  rested  upon 
the  bench.  Her  face  had  grown  sudden- 
ly grave.  Her  blue  eyes,  with  a strange 
far-seeing  look  in  them,  seemed  to  pierce 
his  very  soul. 

“Thar's  nuthin’,”  she  said,  slowly  — 
“thar’s  nuthin’  ter  improve  the  health 
an’  the  sperits  an’  the  conduc’  o’  yer  fam- 
bly  like  runnin’  away.  Tell  Stew  Yates 
that  fur  me  !" 

He  started  as  if  he  was  shot.  A sharp, 
half- articulated  oath  escaped  his  lips. 

His  manner  betokened  great  anger,  and 
his  eyes  burned.  He  could  hardly  control 
himself  for  a moment,  and  Adelaide,  her 
pale  face  still  moi’e  pallid  with  fear,  trem- 
bled and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“I  dun’no’  what  ye  mean  by  that,”  he 
cried,  indignantly.  “ An'  ef  ye  war  a 
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man  ye  shouldn’t  say  it  twicet.  I ’ain’t 
seen  Steve  Yates,  an’  ain’t  like  ter  see 
him.  1 bed  nuthin’  ter  do  with  his  run- 
nin’  away.  Lord ! Lord  I”  he  added,  bit- 
terly, “I  ’lowed  some  folks  in  the  Cove, 
specially  some  o’  the  name  o’  Pettingill  ” 
— he  had  forgotten  the  good  corn-dodger 
— “hed  in  an’  about  accused  me  o’  every- 
thing, but  I didn’t  expec’  Steve  Yates’s 
runnin’  away  ’kase  he  war  tired  o’  his 
wife  ter  be  laid  at  ray  door.  Naw,  Mis’ 
Yates” — he  turned  toward  her  earnestly 
— “I  dun’no’  nuthin'  o’  the  whar’bouts  o’ 
yer  husband.  Ef  I did,  I'd  go  arter  him 
ef  ’twar  fifty  mile,  an’  lug  him  home  by 
the  scruff  o’  his  neck  ter  his  wife  an’ 
chile.” 

“I  b’lieve  ye,” said  Adelaide,  in  a bro- 
ken voice,  the  tears  coming  at  last — “I 
b’lieve  ye.  Don’t  mind  what  Litt  say. 
She  always  talks  helter-skelter.” 

Letitia  stood  there  looking  from  one  to 
the  other,  her  alert,  exquisitely  shaped 
head,  with  the  hair  smooth  upon  it,  save 
where  it  curled  over  her  brow,  and  hung 
down  from  the  string  that  gathered  the 
ringlets  together  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
clearly  defined  against  the  dark  green 
foliage  of  the  young  pines,  that  brought 
out,  too,  in  high  relief  the  light  blue  of 
her  cotton  dress.  Her  glance  was  full  of 
gay  incredulity,  and  she  evidently  found 
food  for  laughter  successively  in  the  men- 
tal stand-point  of  first  one  and  then  the 
other.  It  is  seldom  that  a creature  of  so 
charming  an  aspect  is  the  subject  of  so 
inimical  a look  as  that  which  he  bent 
upon  her.  But  he  replied  gently  to  Mrs. 
Yates: 

“Don’t  ye  pester  ’bout  that.  Mis’ 
Yates.  Ye  hev  got  plenty  ter  pester 
’bout  ’thout  it.  I jes  kem  ter  ax  ye  how 
ye  war  a-goin’  ter  git  along  ’bout  craps  an’ 
cuttin’  wood  an’  sech  like.  I be  mighty 
willin’  ter  kem  an’  plough  yer  corn  nex’ 
week  ef  ’tain’t  laid  by,  an’  I ’lowed  I 
could  haul  ye  a load  o’  wood  wunst  in  a 
while  ef  ye  war  so  minded.  I ’low  every- 
body oughter  loan  ye  a helpin’  han’,  now 
Steve  is  gone.” 

Once  more  her  tears  flowed.  The  gen- 
erosity and  kindness  implied  in  the  offer 
touched  her  heart  as  the  deed  might  have 
done.  And  yet  her  gratitude  humiliated 
her  in  some  sort.  She  was  ashamed  to 
have  the  cause  to  be  beholden  to  such  as 
Buck  Chcever  for  a kind  word  and  a prof- 
fered service.  She  shook  her  head. 

“Naw,”  she  said,  the  prosaic  words 


punctuated  by  her  sobs;  “the  corn’s  laid 
by,  an’  the  cotton  an’  sorghum  an’  ter- 
bacco.”  She  stopped  to  remember  that 
Steve  Yates,  constitutionally  a lazy  fel- 
low, and  fonder  far  of  the  woods  and  his 
gun  than  of  the  furrow  and  the  plough, 
had  never  failed  in  any  labor  that  meant 
comfort  to  the  household,  though  he  did 
little  for  profit.  She  recalled  like  a flash 
a thousand  instances  of  this  care  for 
her  and  for  Moses.  Why,  was  not  one 
animal  of  every  kind— a calf,  and  a lamb, 
and  a filly,  and  a shote — upon  the  place 
marked  with  little  Moses’s  own  brand? 
She  wondered  how  often  she  had  heard 
Steve  say,  as  he  sat  meditating  before 
the  fire,  “By  the  time  he’s  twenty  he’ll 
hev  some  head  o’  stock  o’  his  own,  ye 
mark  my  words.”  And  last  year  the 
cotton  was  soft  and  clean  beyond  all 
their  experience,  and  the  flax  was  fine, 
and  the  weaving  had  been  successful  out 
of  the  common  run,  and  little  Moses’s 
homely  clothes  thus  appeared  to  their  un- 
sophisticated eyes  very  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful, and  she  had  been  almost  ashamed 
of  Stephen’s  pleasure  in  this  smart  tog- 
gery— it  seemed  so  feminine.  And  now 
he  was  gone!  And  here  she,  the  object 
of  this  constant,  honest,  thrifty  care  of 
the  thriftless  Yates,  was  weeping  because 
of  a kind  word,  and  thanking  Buck  Chee- 
ver  for  remembering  that  she  might  need 
to  have  wood  hauled. 

“We  don’t  need  wood,”  she  said,  “ ’kase 
Cousin  Si  Anderson  sent  his  nevy,  Baker 
Anderson — he’s  ’bout  sixteen  year  old — 
ter  haul  wood  an’  be  in  the  house  of  a 
night,  ’count  o’  robbers  an’  sech,  though 
Letishy  an’  me  air  nowise  skeery.” 

“Naw,”  put  in  Letitia,  suddenly;  “ an’ 

I didn’t  want  him  round  hyar,  nohow. 

I jes  kin  view  how  recdic’lous  I’d  look 
axin’  the  robber  ter  kem  in  an’  help  wake 
Baker  Anderson,  ’kase  we-uns  couldn’t 
wake  him — he  bein’  a hard  sleeper,  sech 
ez  Gabriel’s  trump  wouldn’t  ’sturb  from 
his  slumber— so  ez  we  could  git  the  boy 
ter  the  p’int  o’  sightin’  a rifle.  Naw! 
Steve  war  perlite  enough  ter  leave  one  o’ 
them  leetle  shootin’-irons  ye  call  pistols 
hyar,  an’  plenty  o’  loads  fur  it.  It’s  handy 
fur  folks  o’  my  size.  An’  Moses  air  men 
folks  enough  ’bout  the  house  ter  suit  my 
taste.” 

Cheever  made  no  sign  that  he  heard. 
His  eyes  still  rested  with  their  sympathet- 
ic expression —patently  spurious — upon 
Mrs.  Yates.  To  the  hard  keen  lines  of  his 
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face  the  affected  sentiment  was  curiously 
ill-adjusted.  Letitia’s  eyes  were  fairly 
alight  as  she  gazed  at  him,  gauging  all  the 
tenuity  of  this  aesthetic  veneer. 

“ I be  glad  ter  know  ye  air  so  well  per- 
vided  fur,  Mis’  Yates,”  he  said;  “an’  so 
will  all  yer  friends  be.  Ye  air  mighty 
well  liked  in  the  Cove  an’  the  mountings 
hyarabouts.  I dun’no’  ez  I ever  knovved 
a woman  ter  hev  mo’  frien’s.  Ye  hev  got 
a heap  o’  frien’s,  shore.” 

“ Lots  of  ’em  hev  been  hyar  jes  ter  find 
out  how  she  takes  it,”  remarked  the  small 
cynic.  “An’  ’fore  they  go  away  they  air 
obleeged  ter  see  ez  / bear  up  wonderful.” 

Letitia  had  dropped  the  paddle,  and 
was  leaning  back  against  the  silver  bark 
of  a great  beech-tree.  She  had  plucked  a 
cluster  of  the  half-developed  nuts  from 
the  low-hanging  boughs,  and  as  she  bent 
her  head  and  affected  to  examine  them  she 
half  hid  and  half  vaunted  a roguisli  smile. 

“They  hev  all  kem,  sech  acquaintances 
ez  I hev  got,”  said  Adelaide,  flustered  by 
this  attack  upon  the  motives  of  the  com- 
munity, fearful  tliat  Cheever  might  re- 
peat it,  and  thus  eager  to  set  herself  right 
upon  the  record.  “Folks  hev  been  pow- 
erful good;  everybody  hev  kem  round- 
about ez  knowed  Steve.” 

“’Ceptin’  Mr.  Rhodes,”  observed  Leti- 
tia. “ He  war  toler’ble  constant  visitin’ 
hyar  whilst  in  the  neighborhood  ez  long 
ez  Steve  Yates  held  forth.  But  ez  it  air 
agin  the  religion  o’  wimmen  ter  vote,  an’ 
they  think  it  air  a sin,  this  hyar  wicked 
Mr.  Rhodes,  ez  air  stirrin’  up  all  the  men 
folks  ter  tempt  Satan  at  the  polls,  jes 
bides  up  thar  at  some  folkses  ez  be  named 
Pettingill,  they  tell  me,  a-nussin’  of  his 
nicked  head.  He  knows  Adelaide  an’ 
me  air  too  righteous  ter  vote,  so  he  don’t 
kem  tryin’  ter  git  us  ter  vote  fur  him.” 

“ Whar’s  Fee  Guthrie  ?”  asked  Cheever, 
suddenly,  reminded  of  him  by  the  allusion 
to  the  wound  he  had  given  to  the  candi- 
date. 

The  next  moment  there  was  a sneer 
upon  his  face,  for  the  young  scoffer 
had  changed  color.  It  crept  up  from  the 
flush  in  her  cheeks  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair;  but  she  replied,  with  her  air  of 
mock  seriousness, 

“I  seem  ter  disremernher  at  tlic  mo- 
ment.” 

Adelaide  was  dulled  by  the  trouble 
and  the  preoccupation  that  had  fallen 
upon  her.  “He  war  hyar  this  mornin’, 
an’  yistiddy  too,”  she  remarked,  all  un- 
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conscious  of  any  but  the  superficial  mean- 
ing of  what  she  said.  “ He  ’pears  ter  be 
powerful  troubled  ’bout  his  soul.” 

“He  seems  ter  ’low  ez  he  hev  got  a 
soul,”  observed  Letitia,  casually.  “Tlie 
pride  o’  some  folks  is  astonishin’.” 

“He  ’lowed  he  war  goin’  ter  the  woods 
ter  pray,”  said  Adelaide. 

“An’  I tole  him,”  said  Letitia,  “that 
the  Loi*d  mought  like  him  better  ef  he 
went  ter  the  field  ter  plough.  His  corn 
is  spindlin’,  an’  his  cotton  is  mightily  in 
the  grass.  But  it  takes  more  elbow 
grease  ter  plough  corn  an’  scrape  cot- 
ton than  ter  pray,  so  the  lazy  critter  is 
prayin’.” 

Her  complexion  had  recovered  its  nor- 
mal tints,  and  she  laughed  at  this  fling 
with  a manifest  enjoyment,  although  the 
other  two  failed  to  respond — Adelaide 
deprecating  its  tone,  and  Cheever  with 
an  elaborate  manner  of  ignoring  that  she 
had  spoken  at  all. 

“Waal,  waal.  Mis’  Yates,  I mus’  be 
ridin’,”  he  said,  gathering  up  his  reins. 
“Gh)od-by.  Ef  ye  want  me  fur  enny- 
thing  jes  call  on  me,  an’  ye’ll  do  me  a 
pleasure.  Yes,  ’m.” 

Her  recognizant  response  was  lost  in 
the  tramp  of  his  horse,  keen  to  be  off  on 
the  first  intimation  that  progress  was  in 
order,  and  in  the  wail  which  Moses  set 
up  in  logical  prescience  that  the  admira- 
ble quadruped  was  to  be  withdrawn  from 
his  enchanted  gaze.  He  lunged  forward, 
bending  his  elastic  body  almost  double, 
to  see  the  horse  go,  mane  and  tail  flying, 
and  with  the  sun  upon  his  neck  and  his 
flanks  that  had  a sheen  like  satin.  As 
the  rider  was  turning  at  right  angles  to 
cross  the  rickety  bridge,  he  looked  back 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  group.  Ade- 
laide's dark  attire  and  the  diminutive  size 
of  Moses  rendered  them  almost  indistin- 
guishable, but  the  faint  blue  of  Letitia's 
dress  defined  her  figure  against  the  som- 
bre green  of  the  banks  as  if  it  was  drawn 
in  lines  of  light.  She  had  not  changed 
her  posture;  her  face  was  still  turned 
toward  him.  He  knew  that  she  was  gaz- 
ing after  him  as  the  fleet  hoofs  of  the 
horse  with  the  “nigh  forelaig  crippled  ” 
swiftly  bore  him  into  invisibility.  He 
could  not  know  her  words,  but  he  in- 
stinctively felt  that  she  spoke  of  him,  and 
he  could  only  vaguely  guess  their  import. 

So  unflattering  were  these  divinations 
that  he  ground  his  teeth  with  nige  at  the 
thought. 
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“I  wisht  I hed  never  seen  her,”  he  said, 
as  the  hollow  beat  of  the  slackened  hoof 
sounded  upon  the  bridge.  “I  wisht  I 
hedn’t  stopped.  But  who  would  hev  thunk 
ez  that  darned  leetle  consarn  would  hev 
been  so  all-fired  sharp  ez  ter  guess  it?  I 
wisht  I hedn’t  stopped  at  all.” 

An  incongruous  fear,  surely,  for  a man 
like  this,  but  more  than  once,  as  he  rode, 
he  looked  over  his  shoulder  with  a knit- 
ted brow  and  a furtive  eager  eye.  Naught 
followed  but  the  long  shadows  which  the 
sinking  sun  set  a-stalking  all  adown  the 
valley.  The  world  was  still.  He  heard 
only  here  and  there  the  ecstatic  burst 
of  a mocking-bird’s  wonderful  roulades. 
Then  the  horse,  with  muscles  as  strong  as 
steel,  distanced  the  sound.  Once,  as  the 
woods  on  either  side  fell  away,  he  saw  the 
west;  it  glowed  with  purest  roseate  tints, 
deepening  to  a live  vermilion  in  the  spaces 
about  the  horizon  whence  the  sun  but  now 
had  blazed ; the  purple  mountains  near  at 
hand  hid  the  fiery  sphere;  the  northern 
ranges  wore  a crystalline,  amethystine 
splendor,  with  a fine  green  sky  above 
them  that  had  an  opaque  hardness  of  col- 
or, which  gradually  merged  into  amber, 
giving  way  at  the  zenith  to  azure.  In 
the  midst  of  all  a great  palpitating  star 
glistered,  so  white  that  with  these  strong 
contrasts  of  the  flaunting  sky  one  might 
feel,  for  the  first  time,  a full  discernment 
of  the  effect  of  white. 

Another  moment  the  deep  woods  had 
closed  around,  and  it  seemed  that  night  had 
come.  He  presently  ceased  to  follow  the 
road.  The  jungle  into  which  he  plunged 
had  no  path,  no  sign  of  previous  passing, 
and  the  earth  was  invisible  beneath  the 
inextricable  interlacings  of  the  under- 
growth. But  if  the  sense  of  man  was  at 
fault, the  good  horse  supplied  the  lack  with 
a certain  unclassified  faculty,  and  with  the 
reins  on  his  neck  and  his  head  alert  push- 
ed on  at  fair  speed,  stepping  gingerly 
over  the  boles  of  fallen  trees,  making  his 
way  around  unsurmountable  bowlders, 
swimming  a deep  and  narrow  pool;  and 
finally,  in  struggling  up  the  opposite 
bank,  he  uttered  a whinny  of  triumph 
and  recognition  that  bespoke  his  jour- 
ney's end.  The  sound  rang  through  the 
evening  stillness  of  the  woods  with  abrupt 
effect,  repeated  a thousand  times  by  the 
echoes  of  tlie  huge  rocks  that  lay  all 
adown  the  gorge.  The  place  might 
realize  to  the  imagination  the  myths 
of  magic  castles  to  be  summoned  into 


symmetry  out  of  the  craggy  chaos  by 
some  talisman ic  word.  It  was  .easy  to 
fancy,  in  the  solitude  and  the  pensive 
hour,  castellated  towers  in  those  great 
rugged  heights,  a moat  in  the  deep  pool, 
even  a gateway,  a narrow  space  above 
which  the  cliffs  almost  met.  Buck  Chee- 
ver  wot  of  none  of  these  things,  and  no 
fancied  resemblance  embellished  the  sto- 
lidity of  his  recognition  of  the  place  as 
“mighty  handy  ” for  his  purposes.  Per- 
haps the  horse  had  more  imagination, 
for  when  his  owner  dismounted  and 
sought  to  lead  him  through  this  narrow 
space,  that  seemed  a broken  doorway  to 
an  unroofed  tunnel — so  consecutive  were 
the  crags,  so  nearly  their  summits  ap- 
proached each  other— he  held  back,  mak- 
ing a long  neck,  hanging  heavily  on  the 
bridle,  and  lifting  each  hoof  reluctantly. 

“ D yer  durned  hide,  ain’t  ye  nev- 

er goin'  ter  I’arn  nuthin’,  many  times  ez 
ye  hev  been  hyar?”  cried  his  master. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  horse  slowly  fol- 
lowed Cheever  along  the  narrow  passway 
between  the  cliffs,  that  finally  met  in  a 
veritable  tunnel,  which  might  have  seem- 
ed an  entrance  into  a cave,  save  that  at 
its  extremity  Cheever  emerged  into  a 
lighted  space  and  the  free  out-door  air, 
and  stood  facing  the  western  skies. 

Nevertheless,  the  ledges  of  the  cliff 
extended,  roof- like,  far  out  above;  its 
walls  were  on  either  side;  the  solid  rock 
was  beneath  his  feet.  It  was  a gigantic 
niche  in  the  crags,  to  which  the  subter- 
ranean passage  alone  gave  access,  one 
side  being  altogether  open,  showing  the 
tops  of  the  trees  on  the  low  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  the  stream  itself  in  the  deep 
gorge  below,  and  many  and  many  a league 
of  cloud-land.  This  unexpected  outlook, 
these  large  liberties  of  airy  vision,  formed 
the  salient  feature  of  the  place,  dwarfing 
for  the  first  moment  all  other  properties. 
On  the  resplendent  background  of  the 
sunset,  still  richly  aglow,  the  slouching 
figures  of  a group  of  half  a dozen  men 
about  a smouldering  fire  had  an  odd  de- 
humanized effect;  familiar  though  he  was 
with  these  uncanny  silhouettes,  he  started 
violently,  and  hesitated,  as  if  about  to  turn 
and  flee. 

VI. 

His  gesture  elicited  a guffaw. 

“ Hold  on,  Buck,”  cried  one  of  the  men, 
affecting  to  clutch  him  to  stay  his  flight. 

“ ‘Stan’  the  storm;  it  won’t  be  long,’” 
trolled  out  another,  a rich  stave,  with  the 
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resonance  of  the  echoing  walls.  “What 
ye  feared  o’,  Buck — the  devil  ? He  don’t 
keer  ter  ’sociate  none  with  we-uns  ez  long 
ez  ye  air  abroad  an’  afoot.” 

“I  dun’no’  what  ails  my  eyes,”  said 
Cheever,  visibly  disconcerted,  and  pass* 
ing  his  hand  across  his  brow,  as  he  still 
stood  near  the  entrance,  the  bridle  in  his 
hand,  the  fine  head  of  the  impatient  horse 
at  his  shoulder. 

“Think  ye  see  the  devil?”  cried  an- 
other, jeeringly. 

Cheever  colored,  and  frowned  heavily. 
The  ridicule  elicited  what  other  means 
might  have  failed  to  lead  forth.  * He 
could  not  brook  this  merry  insolence, 
these  flouts  at  his  momentary  fright.  He 
justified  it. 

“I  ’lowed  I seen  another  man,  what 
ain’t  hyar,  an’  never  war,”  he  said,  gruff- 
ly, looking  out  at  them  from  his  dipp- 
ing lids,  his  chin  high  in  the  air.  The 
words  seemed  to  have  subtly  transferred 
his  transient  terror.  It  took  a longer 
lease  in  the  exchange. 

There  was  a momentary  silence,  while 
they  stared  with  sudden  gravity  at  him. 
A sort  of  remonstrance,  a struggle  against 
credulity,  was  in  the  square  face  of  one 
burly  fellow,  seeming  less  a dark,  illegi- 
ble simulacrum  of  a man  than  the  others, 
since  he  stood  at  an  angle  where  the  light 
fell  slanting  upon  his  features. 

“What  man,  now?”  Derridge  said,  in  a 
deep  bass  voice,  and  the  argumentative 
accents  of  one  who  will  tolerate  in  evi- 
dence only  fact  and  right  reason.  His 
tone  seemed  to  challenge  the  name  of 
the  rash  being  who,  in  corporal  absence, 
should  venture  similitude  among  them. 

“Dad  burn  ye,  shet  up!”  cried  Chee- 
ver. “ I couldn’t  see  his  face.  He  turned 
it  away.  Whenst  I looked  at  him  he 
turned  it  away.” 

“In  the  name  o’  Gawd  I”  ejaculated 
one  of  the  men,  in  a low-toned  quaver. 

Another,  one  Bob  Millroy,  Cheever’s 
mainstay  and  lieutenant,  glanced  over 
his  shoulder.  “He  ain’t  hyar  now?”  he 
demanded,  in  expostulatory  liaste. 

“ Naw,  naw!”  exclaimed  Cheever,  re- 
covering himself,  the  more  quickly  since 
a monition  of  the  possible  disintegration 
of  his  gang,  under  the  pressure  of  this 
mysterious  recruit  to  their  number,  flit- 
ted across  his  mind.  “Naw;  he  went 
ez  soon  ez  I kem,  Thar,  now!”  he  ex- 
claimed, more  lightly;  “I  know  how  it 
happens.”  He  broke  into  a laugh  that 


might  have  seemed  strained,  save  that 
the  rocks  made  such  fantastic  riot  in  the 
acoustics  of  the  place.  “ It’s  Steve  Yates. 

I’m  used  ter  seein’  six  men,  an’  whenst  I 
count  my  chickens  thar’s  seven.  I look 
ter  see  jes  six !”  and  he  laughed  again. 

“ But  Steve  air  over  yander  in  the  shad- 
der!”  expostulated  Derridge,  the  disciple 
of  pure  reason.  “Ye  couldn’t  hev  seen 
him  at  all.” 

“Waal,  then,”  sneered  Cheever,  “I 
seen  double.  They  say  tbar  air  good  men, 
an’  ministers  o’  the  gospel,  ez  kin  view  a 
few  more  snakes  ’n  air  nateral  ter  thar 
vision  whenst  the  liquor  air  strong;  an’ 
that  thar  whiskey  o’  old  Pettingill’s  kin 
walk  a mile,  I reckon,  ef  need  war.” 

The  others  had  hardly  recovered  from 
the  superstitious  thrill  induced  by  the 
strange  agitation  that  beset  him  upon  his 
entrance.  They  were  ill-prepared  to  so 
summarily  cast  the  subject  aside,  and 
stood  still,  with  preoccupied,  dilated  eyes, 
mechanically  gazing  at  him  as  he  turned 
lightly  toward  Yates,  who  rose  from  a sad- 
dle on  which  he  had  half  reclined  beside 
the  fire.  The  young  mountaineer’s  face 
had  a tinge  of  pallor,  despite  its  sunburn. 

His  dull  brown  eyes  were  restless  and 
anxious.  He  was  hardly  an  apt  scholar 
for  scheming  and  dissimulation,  but  he 
sought  an  air  of  ease  and  satisfaction  as 
he  asked, 

“Waal,  did  ye  hear  ennything  o’  my 
fambly  in  yer  travels  ?” 

Cheever,  all  himself  again,  clapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  with  a heartiness  that 
made  the  blow  ring  through  the  high 
stone  vault.  “I  seen  ’em,  my  fine  young 
cock,  I seen  ’em.  I wouldn’t  take  no 
hearsay  on  it.  I seen  Mis’  Yates  herself^ 
an’  talked  a haffen  hour  with  her.  An’ 

I seen  Moses.” 

Steve  Yates  made  shift  to  glance  at  him 
once,  then  he  turned  his  eyes  away  toward 
the  western  sky,  nodding  repeatedly,  but 
silently,  to  the  items  of  news  with  which 
Cheever  favored  him. 

“Mis’  Yates  ain't  wantin’  fur  nuthin’, 
though  Moses  wants  everything,  ’cepfm’ 
teeth;  like  ter  hev  took  my  horse  critter 
away  from  me,  willy-nilly!  Mis’  Yates 
hev  got  that  thar  ugly,  leetle,  frazzle-head- 
ed Pettingill  vixen  ter  ’company  her,  an’ 
Baker  Anderson  with  his  rifle  bides  thar  o’ 
nights.  Mis’  Y.ates  war  cheerful  an’  laf- 
fin’.  ‘Steve  will  kem  back  whenst  he  gits 
tired,’  she  say.  ‘ He  an’  me  had  words 
'fore  he  lef.  I’ll  hold  out  ez  long  ez  he 
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kin,’  she  say.  ‘I  don’t  b’lieve  be  hey 
done  nothin’  agin  the  law,’  she  say.  ‘ But 
ef  he  hev,’  she  say,  ‘ he  air  better  off  away 
than  hyar  at  home,  ’kase  lynchers  air 
mighty  lawless  round  these  parts.’  An’ 
she  say,  ‘ I know  Steve  air  man  enough 
ter  take  keer  o’  hisself  an’  do  fur  the  bes’, 
an’  I’m  willin’  ter  bide  by  what  he  do.’  ” 

Alack ! that  a lie  can  so  counterfeit  the 
truth!  To  this  wily  and  specious  repre- 
sentation Stephen  Yates  listened  with  his 
eyes  full  of  tears,  afraid  to  trust  a glance 
upon  the  face  of  his  crafty  companion. 

“ She  say,”  Cheever  went  on,  “ ef  Steve 
hev  done  ennything  agin  the  law,  I hope 
he’ll  make  hisself  sca’ce.’  ” 

The  other  men,  now  affecting  to  stroll 
about  in  the  ample  spaces  of  the  cavern- 
ous place,  busying  themselves  with  re- 
plenishing the  fire  or  feeding  the  horses, 
of  which  there  were  a half-dozen  in  a 
shadowy  nook  that  seemed  to  extend 
downward  to  further  subterranean  re- 
gions, all  gave  furtive  heed  to  tliese  do- 
mestic reports.  Ever  and  again  they 
eyed  the  disingenuous  face  of  the  narra- 
tor with  its  half-closed  lids  and  flexible 
lips.  Then  they  would  look  at  one  an- 
other, and  slyly  wink  their  recognition  of 
his  craft.  One  of  them,  standing  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  with  a fire- 
lit  face  above  the  blazing  logs,  after  a 
survey  of  this  sort,  grotesquely  imitated 
the  speaker’s  attitude  and  gesture,  and 
silently  worked  his  jaws  with  abnormal 
activity,  as  if  in  emulation  of  Cheever’s 
ready  eloquence,  shook  his  head  in  affect- 
ed despair,  and  desisted  amid  a smothered 
titter  from  the  rest. 

“ Moses  hev  got  another  tooth ; mighty 
nigh  ez  long  ez  a elephint’s  I seen  at  Col- 
bury,  I told  him ; an’  it  seemed  ter  make 
him  mad — leastwise  madder’n  he  war  at 
fust.  He  wouldn't  take  no  notice  o’  me, 
’ceptin’  whenst  I put  my  finger  in  his 
mouth  ter  view  his  teeth,  an’  durned  ef 
he  didn’t  nearly  bite  it  off.  Oh,  ye  needn’t 
ter  trouble,  Steve;  ye  air  all  right,  an’ 
hev  done  the  bes’  ve  could,  cornsiderin’ 
all.” 

“I  reckon  sol  I hope  so!”  said  the 
plastic  Yates,  with  something  very  like  a 
sob. 

They  all  sat  around  the  fire  late  that 
night,  after  the  supper  of  venison  broiled 
on  the  coals,  and  corn-bread  baked  in  the 
ashes,  and  washed  down  with  a plentiful 
allowance  of  innocent-looking  moonshine 
whiskey,  colorless  and  clear  as  spring  wa- 


ter. The  stars  seemed  very  near,  look- 
ing in  at  the  wide  portals  of  the  niche; 
the  tops  of  the  gigantic  trees  swaying 
without  were  barely  glimpsed  above  the 
verge.  The  shadows  of  the  men  length- 
ened over  the  floor,  or  fluctuated  on  the 
wall  as  the  flames  rose  or  fell.  Now 
and  again  the  fire-light  was  strong  enough 
to  show  the  horses  at  their  improvised 
manger  in  the  shadowy  portion  of  the 
niche,  where  the  darkness  promised  fur- 
ther chambers  of  the  cavern.  One  steed 
lay  upon  the  ground,  the  others  stood, 
some  still  and  drowsing,  but  more  than 
once  the  sharp  pawing  of  an  iron-shod 
hoof  challenged  the  abrupt  echoes. 

Outside,  so  sweet,  so  pure  was  the  sum- 
mer night;  the  buds  of  the  elder-bush  were 
riven  into  blooms,  the  mocking-bird  piped 
for  the  rising  moon,  the  katydid  twanged 
her  vibrant  note,  and  the  river  sang  the 
self-same  song  it  had  learned  in  the  pre- 
historic days  of  the  pygmies.  Even  so 
still,  so  calmly  pensive  was  the  time  that 
the  far-away  note  of  the  water-fall  came 
to  Yates’s  ears,  or  it  may  be  to  his  memory 
only,  which  transmitted  the  fancy  trans- 
muted in  sound  to  his  sense.  He  lounged, 
half  pillowed  upon  his  saddle,  in  the  circle 
about  the  fire,  and  strove  to  drink  and 
laugh  and  talk  with  the  rest.  Many  a 
merry  jest  had  those  walls  echoed,  seem- 
ing almost  sentient  in  emulation  of  the 
boisterous  joy.  To  night,  somehow,  they 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  jovial 
wiles.  More  than  once  the  echo  of  laugh- 
ter quavered  off  into  strange  sounds  that 
the  car  shrank  to  hear,  and  one  after  an- 
other of  the  brawny  fellows  looked  fur- 
tively over  his  shoulder. 

A sudden  jar— only  a screech-owl  shrill- 
ing in  a tree  on  the  river-bank  below — 
but  one  of  the  men  was  on  his  feet,  all 
a-tremble,  crying  out,  “What's  that?” 
And  this  was  the  bold  Cheever. 

“Put  up  yer  x>istol,  ye  darned  idjit!” 
exclaimed  Derridge,  the  disciple  of  reason. 
“Don’t  ye  know  a squeech-owel  wlienst 
ye  hear  one  ? Ye  must  be  plumb  sodden 
in  Pettingill  whiskey.” 

Cheever,  witli  a half-articulate  oath, 
sank  back  upon  the  saddle  upon  which 
he  half  lay  and  half  sat.  and  presently 
evolved  an  excuse  for  his  nervou.sness. 

He  had  something  too  in  his  face  that  im- 
plied a doubt,  a need  of  support,  a wish 
for  counsel. 

“ That  gal  at  Yates’s,  I mean  Litt  Pet- 
tingill, sorter  purLended  ez  she  b'lieved  ez 
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I knowed  o’  Steve’s  wharabouts.  Now 
Steve’s  welcome  to  shelter  with  we-uns. 
But  I’d  hate  it  powerful  ef  jes  ’kase  he  fell 
in  with  we-uns  that  night  ez  he  war  a-goin’ 
fur  the  doctor  ter  patch  Len  Rhodes’s 
head,  ’twar  ter  be  the  means  o’  draggin’ 
the  law  down  on  we-uns,  an’  gittin’  it  onto 
our  trail.” 

“ Yemus’hevsaid  suthin’.  jS/ie  couldn’t 
jes  hey  drawed  the  idee  out’n  nuf^in’,” 
reasoned  the  deep  bass  voice  of  Derridge, 
who  wore  a severe  and  reprehensive 
frown.  “Ye  air  a smart  man,  Buck, 
an’  I ain’t  deny  in’  it  none,  but  whenst  a 
man  talks  ez  much  ez  you-uns  he  can’f 
gin  keerful  heed  ter  all  his  words,  an’  ye 
mus’  hev  said  suthin’  ez  gin  her  a hint. 
Folks  kin  talk  too  much,  specially  whenst 
they  set  up  ter  be  smart.”  He  was  a si- 
lent man  himself,  and  was  accounted 
slow. 

Cheever  sneered.  “Ye  air  powerful 
brigaty  ter-night.  I reckon  I be  ekal  ter 
keepin’  a secret  from  enny  gal  folks. 
Leastwise  I hev  knowed  a power  o’  secrets 
an'  cornsider’ble  gal  folks.  An’  they  never 
got  tergether  ez  I ever  hearn  tell  on.” 

This  was  logic,  and  it  silenced  his  inter- 
locutor. They  all  sat  musing  for  a time, 
while  the  smoke  mounted  into  the  lofty 
dome  of  the  niche,  and  the  fire  leaped  fit- 
fully, casting  its  flicker  on  all  their  faces, 
and  the  whole  interior,  a dull  red  and  a 
dusky  brown,  seemed  a discordant  contrast 
to  the  white,  lucent  light  of  the  unseen 
moon,  stretching  across  the  shadowy  land- 
scape. Dew  there  was  on  the  trees  with- 
out; it  scintillated  now  and  then,  and  far 
away  rose  soft  and  noiseless  mists;  more 
than  once  the  night  sighed  audibly  in 
sheer  pensiveness. 

'‘Boys,”  said  Bob  Millroy,  suddenly, 
“I  be  a believer  in  signs.” 

There  was  a motionless  interest  in  every 
face  turned  toward  him.  A contagion  of 
credulity  was  in  the  very  word. 

“Hyar  we-uns  hev  been,”  he  went  on, 
“a-goin’  tergether  fur  many  a day  in 
secret,  an’  sech  ez  our  workin’s  air  they 
ain’t  ’cordin’  ter  law  nor  the  'pinion  o’  the 
Cove.  An’  I ’ain't  felt  ’feard  nowise, 
though  some  mought  say  the  hemp  air 
growed  an’  spun,  an’  the  rope  air  twisted, 
till  this  evenin’,  whenst  Buck  Cheever 
seen  an’  extry  man  ’mongst  we  uns,  ez 
turned  away  bis  face.  Sence  then  the 
fire’s  cold  1” 

He  spread  out  his  hands  toward  it  as  he 
sat  beside  it,  and  shook  his  head  in  token 


of  the  futility  of  its  swift  combustion,  with 
its  flashes  and  sparkle  and  smoke,  and  he 
chafed  them  together. 

“Lord  A’mighty,  ye  durned  cowardly 
fool!”  cried  the  leader  of  the  party,  be- 
side himself  with  anxiety  and  many  a 
premonition.  .“Didn't  I tell  ye  agin  ’twar 
jes  Steve,  ez  I never  looked  ter  view,  bein’ 
ez  he  ain’t  reg  lar  ’mongst  we-uns  ?” 

“Ye  ’lowed  he  turned  his  face  away,” 
said  the  believer  in  signs. 

“Waal,  hev  Steve  got  enny  crick  in 
his  neck  that  disables  him  from  a-turnin’ 
of  hia  face  away  ?”  demanded  Cheever. 

“He  war  in  the  shadder;  ye  never 
seen  Steve,”  said  Derridge,  slowly  shaking 
his  logical  head. 

“He  turned  his  face  away  so  ez  ye 
mought  not  view  it,”  said  Millroy,  with  a 
credulity  that  coerced  responsive  convic- 
tion. 

Cheever  was  shaken.  He  suddenly 
desisted  from  argument.  “Who  air  ye 
a-’lowin’  ’twar?”  he  demanded  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire. 

The  ligaments  of  his  neck  were  elonga- 
ted as  he  thrust  his  head  forward.  The 
fire-light  showed  only  a glassy  glitter 
where  it  struck  upon  the  eyeballs  beneath 
his  half-closed  lids.  Bereft  of  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes,  it  was  wonderful  how 
much  of  suspense,  of  petrified  expectation, 
of  the  presage  of  calamity,  the  hard  lines 
of  his  face  conveyed. 

“’Twar  him  we  met  up  with  on  the 
road  that  night,”  said  Millroy,  who  from 
the  affluence  of  his  resources  of  conjecture 
could  afford  to  dispense  with  mere  proof 
and  fact. 

Cheever  was  conscious  that  the  others 
were  watching  him  with  the  urgent  anx- 
iety of  those  who  have  a personal  interest 
at  stake.  The  sense  of  emergency  was 
substituted  for  courage. 

“I  wish  ’twar,”  he  said,  coolly.  “He 
ain't  dead — a mighty  pity!  I’d  give  the 
bes’  horse  I ever  see  ” — he  nodded  his 
head  toward  the  gallant  roan — “ ef  I could 
view  his  harnt.” 

There  was  an  evident  revulsion  in  the 
plastic  minds  of  his  followers.  They  had 
no  sense  of  consistency  to  sustain  adher- 
ence to  any  dogma.  Millroy  was  in  the 
minority  when  he  said,  still  mysteriously 
shaking  his  bead,  “I'll  bet  the  minit  ye 
seen  him  ’mongst  we-uns  an’  he  turned 
his  head  away  war  the  minit  o’  his  takiii’ 
off.” 

“Ye  air  always  skeered  o’  yer  shadder. 
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Bob,”  said  Cheever ; “an’  I never  knowed 
a feller  so  rich  in  signs  ez  kem  ter  nuthin’. 
That  man  would  be  powerful  welcome 
hyar  in  the  sperit.  I be  a heap  moi*e 
pestered  ’kase  we  let  him  git  off  soul  an’ 
body  tergether.  I know  he  war  shot.  I 
dun’no'  who  fired  it” — he  mechanically 
closed  his  right  hand  as  upon  the  handle 
of  a pistol,  his  first  finger  extended  and 
crooked  upon  the  imaginary  trigger,  while 
the  observant  Bob  Millroy  scanned  with 
unspoken  deductions  the  unconscious  in- 
voluntary gesture.  “I  never  thunk  he 
war  much  hurt,  though  he  went  scourin’ 
off;  he  war  bowed  ter  the  saddle-bow, 
but  that  war  ter  escape  the  bullets  ez  kem 
arter  him.  He’ll  live  ter  lead  a posse  an’ 
the  sher’ff  ter  the  spot,  mos’  likely;  J’m 
’feared  o’  that.  I’d  delight  ter  see  his 
harnt.” 

“Bob  oughter  hev  a muzzle,”  said  the 
reasonable  Derridge,  irritably — “ter  keep 
him  from  spittin’  out  signs  hyar,  whilst 
we-uns  oughter  be  cornsiderin’  how  the 
law  mought  be  takin’  us,  red-handed,  with 
all  our  plunder  ter  convict  us” — he  cast  a 
glance  at  certain  saddle-bags  that  lay  close 
to  Cheever’s  side.  “He  jes  sets  up  an’ 
gins  us  a sign  fur  this,  an’  a warnin’  fur 
that,  till  we  air  plumb  wore  out  with  his 
foolishness.” 

“Tliis  place  be  safe  enough,  I’m 
a-thinkin’;  no  use  a -worryin’  an’  a-fuss- 
in',”  said  the  unctuous  voice  of  Pete 
Beckett,  always  full  of  a hopeful  content, 
and  like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters. 

The  others  listened  with  clearing  coun- 
tenances, but  Cheever  shook  liis  head. 
“Revenuers  know  it;  they  raided  a still 
hyar  wunst.”  The  red  fire-light  on  the 
circle  of  faces  showed  their  alarm  at 
the  recollection,  the  prophetic  suggestion. 
“Old  man  Peake  run  it.” 

'‘Ye  ’low  ef  they  war  ter  s’picion  en- 
nybody  roundabouts,  they  mought  s’arch 
hyar,”  said  Derridge,  drawing  the  logi- 
cal conclusion. 

“Edzac’ly/'  said  Cheever,  impatient  of 
the  waste  of  words  by  so  patent  a deduc- 
tion. 

“They  do  say,’’  remarked  Millroy,  .se- 
pulchral ly,  “ that  arter  Zeh  Tait  went  de- 
ranged, he  hid  hyar  wheust  they  wanted 
ter  jail  him  ez  a crazy/’ 

“Too  oi’azy  ter  watit  tei’  go  ter  jail,” 
exclaimed  Derridge,  satirically. 

“An\”  pursued  Millroy,  lugubriously, 
“be  starved  hi.sself  ter  death  in  this 
place;  leastwise  they  fund  his  corpse 


hyar,  though  he  mought  hev  died  from 
his  ailment.  But  I dun’no’  ef  folks  do  die 
from  jes  bein’  crazy  an’  bereft.” 

“Naw,  they  don’t,”  said  Cheever,  sud- 
denly, “else  ye’d  hev  been  dead  long  ago, 
ez  crazy  a loon  ez  ever  went  a-gibberin’ 
o’  foolishness  around.” 

Somehow  his  magnetic  quality  was  at 
fault.  The  others  failed  to  fall  in  with 
his  humor.  They  all  sat  silent,  staring  at 
the  red  coals;  the  image  of  the  distraught, 
solitary  creature,  who  had  in  the  secret 
stronghold  of  the  mountains  wrought 
out  his  terrible  doom,  was  in  the  mind  of 
each. 

Millroy  spoke  rather  to  their  thought 
than  to  the  words  of  Cheever,  when  he 
said,  “The  buzzards  an’  the  eagles  flyin' 
an’  flusterin’  round  the  body  led  the 
sher’ff  ter  the  spot.” 

The  prosaic  word,  full  of  worldly  omen, 
broke  the  breathless 'spell. 

“ An’  the  sheriff  knows  the  place,  too!” 
cried  Derridge.  “Waal  he  turned  his 
eyes,  at  once  furious  and  upbraiding  and 
full  of  prescient  terror,  upon  Cheever — 
“hell-fire  be  my  portion  ef  I don’t  think 
ye  hev  tuk  tlie  mos’  public  place  about 
the  Cove  fur  these  hyar  doin’s  ” — he  point- 
ed at  the  saddle-bags.  “An’  a man  in 
Colbury  either  dead  by  this  time,  with 
warrants  sworn  out  fur  we-uns,  or  else 
on  our  track  ter  identify  us  fur  the 
sher’ff.” 

“ I tuk  this  place  ’kase  ’twar  our  reg'lar 
stampin’ -groun’,”  cried  Cheever,  lifting 
his  voice  to  defend  himself  again.st  the 
burly,  swelling  tones  of  his  accuser.  “ It 
air  ez  safe  ez  enny  other.  Thar  ain't  none 
o’  us  out  o’  place  ’ceptin’  Steve.’’  He 
winked  slyly  at  the  ot}iei*s,  for  the  young 
mountaineer  lay  a little  in  the  .sliadow 
and  a trifie  beliind  him.  So  blunted  was 
the  conscience,  the  humanity  in  each, 
that  the  sense  of  po.ssessing  a sca])e-goat, 
the  opportunity  of  profit  on  another’s 
injury,  had  a suave  and  unctuous  influ- 
ence to  heal  tlieir  dissension.  “ We-uns, 
wliy,  we-uns  air  some  a-herdin’  o’  cattle 
twenty  mile  away  on  the  balds:  some 
war  in  Car’liny  yistiddy  tradin’  fur  cat- 
tle ” — he  pointed  at  the  mire  on  U»e  boots 
of  two  of  the  party — “ Buncombe  County 
mud  ! An’  / hev  jes  got  back  from  ridii/ 
in  open  daylight  about  the  Cove,  with  my 
moutli  an’  eyes  stretched  ter  hear  how 
Yates  hev  disappeared.  I be  a-goin’  home 
ter-morrer  Uu*  git  salt  fur  my  cattle  he 
put  on  a waggishly  virtuous  air.  “An’  I 
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war  thar  ter-day,  ez  my  fambly  kin  tes- 
tify. ’Tain’t  safe,  though,  I know,  ter 
keep  this  truck  hyar  long” — he  winked 
at  the  saddle-bags— “ nor  ter  divide  it  yit.” 

The  alert  expression  with  which  each 
man  hearkened  to  the  allusion  of  parti- 
tion was  eminently  suggestive  of  the 
pricking  up  of  ears.  Indeed,  as  they  all 
sat  indistinct  in  the  shadow  and  the 
flicker,  there  was  something  dog-like  or 
wolf-like  in  the  whetted  expectancy  of 
their  waiting  attention. 

“I  laid  off  ter  hide  it  hyar  fur  ter- 
night  an’  ter-morrer,”  continued  Cheever, 
“an’  whilst  some  gyards  it,  the  t’others 
go  off  an’  show  tharsefs  in  place — ’ceptin’^ 
Steve”  — his  thin,  expressive  lips  were 
slightly  elongated.  “ The  news  ’ain’t  got 
ter  the  Cove  yit,  but  time  it  do  they  will 
all  be  fur  stringin’  him  up.  Him — 
knowed  ter  be  on  that  road  that  night  at 
that  hour,  an’  ’am’f  never  showed  up  no 
mo’.” 

A grin  of  many  conceits  was  upon  his 
countenance,  unseen  by  the  subject  of 
conversation,  while  the  men  ih  the  full 
flare  of  the  6re-light  had  some  ado  to  sup- 
press any  facial  response  of  relish.  For 
in  this  circumstance  the  dullest  amongst 
them  found  it  easy  to  discern  their  safety. 
Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  best 
method  of  secreting  the  treasure  until  it 
was  safe  to  divide  and  use  it. 

“Jes  ter  think,”  remarked  Cheever, 
with  jovial  hypocrisy,  “o’  the  strange 
workin’s  o'  Providence.  All  we-uns  war 
arter  war  the  man’s  horse — jes  ter  take 
the  horse-critter  an’  turn  the  man  a-foot 
in  the  road — an’  stiddier  that  we  tuk  this 
pile  o’  money.  It  ’ll  buy  a hundred  sech 
horses.” 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  suc- 
cumbing of  their  fears  in  the  drowsy  in- 
fluences of  the  hour,  waxing  late,  perhaps 
becau.se  of  the  confidence  engendered  by 
elation  and  success,  but  a new  sentiment 
of  security,  of  capability,  was  perceptible 
upon  the  mere  mention  of  their  exploit, 
and  more  than  one  was  dispo.sed  to  dilate 
upon  the  future  exi>enditure  of  his  share 
rather  than  to  devise  means  to  properly 
secrete  it.  Here  was  wdiere  they  seemed, 
strangely  enough,  Yates  thought,  to  misun- 
derstand Cheever.  He  took  little  part  in 
the  di.scussion ; he  listened  to  each  with  a 
sneering  negation,  half  masked  beneath 
his  lowered  eyelids,  and  Yates  readily  di- 
vined that  none  probably  would  know  the 
hiding-place  of  the  plunder  but  himself 


and  Millroy,  his  loyal  henchman,  and  the 
only  one  of  them  all  in  whom  he  really 
reposed  any  confidence. 

Derridge  sat  gazing  at  the  embers : once 
he  offered  a characteristic  observation. 
“I  know  ’twouldn’t  do  ter  keep  it  hyar 
till  the  s’arch  be  over,”  he  said,  ponder- 
ingly,  accepting  Cheever’s  suggestion; 
“an’  ’twouldn’t  do  fur  all  o’  we-uns  ter 
light  out  fur  Texas  an’  sech  tergether. 
The  folks  would  be  a-talkin’  ’bout  our 
vamosin’  like  Steve  done,  an’  the  sher’ff 
would  be  on  our  track  with  a requisition. 
An’  it  hev  ter  be  hid;  not  in  the  woods, 
’kase  we-uns  might  lose  the  spot,  or  a big 
rain  mought  wash  the  dirt  off’n  it,  or 
sech.” 

“ I tell  ye,”  interjected  Beckett,  with  a 
swift  look  of  inspiration.  “Ye  know 
old  Squair  Beamen’s  fambly  buryin’- 
groun’.  Old  Mis’  Beamen  hev  got  a tomb- 
stone like  a big  box.  Lift  up  the  top, 
and  put  the  truck  in  thar.” 

“I’d  like  ter  put  ye  in  thar,”  replied 
Cheever,  who  had  stolidly  eyed  him  dur- 
ing this  prelection.  “I  wouldn’t  hev 
that  truck  that  close  ter  a jestice  o’  the 
peace  fur  nuthin’.” 

“An’  I hev  hearn  o’  other  truck  bein’ 
hid  thar, ’’objected  Ben  Tyson,  indignant- 
ly. “Them  men  ez  robbed  the  cross-roads 
store  up  on  Scolacutto  River — thar  plun- 
der war  fund  thar.” 

“Not  fur  a long  time;  ’twar  powerful 
well  hid,”  insisted  Pete  Beckett,  as  if  stat- 
ing an  essential  value.  But  the  other 
two  laughed,  and  the  vexed  question 
seemed  hardly  soon  to  be  decided. 

The  waning  moon  in  the  skies  had 
swung  now  so  high  that  her  white  light 
lay  upon  the  verge  of  the  niche  witli  a 
sharply  drawn  and  jagged  outline— the 
shadow  of  the  roofing  ledge.  Momently 
this  belt  grew  broader,  and  the  glow  of 
the  coals  more  dully  red.  The  two  moun- 
taineers deputed  to  watch  while  the  otliers 
slept,  and  who  beguiled  the  tedium  by  a 
game  with  a greasy  pack  of  cards,  using 
as  a table  the  seat  of  a .saddle  laid  between 
tliem  as  they  half  reclined  on  the  floor, 
played  less  by  the  liglit  of  the  fire  than 
the  clear  lustre  streaming  in  at  the  arched 
opening  of  the  grotto.  The  prone  figures 
of  the  others  gave  evidence  in  heavy 
breathing  of  their  unconscious  slumbers. 
All  was  silent  without:  the  .silver  sheen 
made  splendid  the  woods,  although  it 
was  invested  with  some  strange  yearning 
melancholy,  belonging  only  to  the  moon 
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on  its  wane.  The  frogs  had  ceased  their 
chanting;  the  katydid  was  dumb;  the 
earth  seemed  to  sigh  no  more ; the  insen- 
sate vegetation  slept.  Once  across  the 
white  space  at  the  verge  on  the  floor 
where  fell  the  sharp  rugged  shadow  of 
the  roof  there  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
stillness  a sudden  movement;  it  came 
from  the  top  of  the  precipice  above.  The 
two  gamesters  sat  petrified,  the  cards  in 
their  hands,  their  burning  eyes  intent 
upon  the  shadow  of  the  summit  of  the 
cliff.  Nothing — a long  moment  of  sus- 
pense. Nothing!  And  then  it  came 
again;  the  outline  of  a floating  wing — a 
swift  shadow  of  the  nighthawk  sweeping  ^ 
in  its  noiseless  flight  through  the  air  to 
seek  its  unwarned  prey.  The  two  men 
did  not  so  much  as  glanc'e  at  one  another 
as  they  resumed  their  game;  of  these 
thrilling  moments,  charged  with  suspense 
and  danger,  their  lives  counted  many. 
So  still  it  was  without  that  it  seemed  to 
Yates  he  might  lose  in  sleep  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  few  momentous  hours 
that  had  changed  the  whole  current  of 
his  life.  He  went  over  them  again  and 
again  in  his  scanty  dreams  with  a veri- 
similitude of  repetition  that  sufficed  al- 
most to  prevent  him  from  discerning  his 
waking  thoughts  from  his  slumber.  Now 
and  again  as  he  reviewed  them  he  so 
realized  to  his  imagination  a different 
ordering  of  their  sequence,  which  might 
have  been  so  readily  effected  at  the 
time  had  he  but  foreseen,  that  he  had 
almost  the  relief  of  escape.  Why  had 
he  not  refused  old  PettingilFs  request  to 
ride  seventeen  miles  for  the  doctor?  But, 
indeed,  had  he  not  offered  the  service 
from  the  superabundance  of  his  good-na- 
ture ? “I  hope  the  old  man  got  his  horse 
agin,  like  Cheever  say,” he  sighed;  for  in 
the  interim  his  conscience  had  been  load- 
ed with  every  ounce  that  the  good  bay 
weighed.  And  then,  again,  without  the 
fancy  of  what  he  might  have  done  and 
what  he  wished,  he  would  recall  the 
circumstances  as  they  had  befallen  him. 
Never  had  impressions  been  so  burned 
into  his  consciousness  as  in  those  most 
significant  moments  of  his  life.  He  could 
even  now  recollect  the  glow  of  friendly 
feeling  with  which  he  said,  “I  don’t 
b lieve  but  what  the  yerb  doctor  kin 
bring  Len  Rhodes  through;  but  ter  plea- 
sure Mr.  Shattuck  Fll  ride  fur  the  t’other 
doctor,  Mr.  Pettingill — Fll  ride  fur  him.” 
He  could  even  feel  again  his  foot  in  the 


stirrup,  the  quick  smooth  gallop  of  the 
fresh  horse  beneath  him.  And  then,  the 
winding  lengths  of  the  sandy  woodland 
roads,  so  sweet  with  the  breath  of  the 
azaleas,  all  white  and  star-eyed  in  dark 
bosky  places,  so  fresh  with  the  dew,  so 
idealized  by  the  moon.  And  thinking 
no  harm!  Thinking*  of  Adelaide,  with 
regrets  for  the  harsh  words  between  them, 
with  resolutions  that  they  should  be  the 
last.  Alack!  they  were  likely  to  be  the 
last  indeed.  And  of  Moses — protean  wise ! 
For  he  could  see  Moses  as  a half-grown  lad, 
tall  and  strong  and  straight;  and  then  as 
a bearded  man ; sometimes  as  a justice  of 
the  peace;  sometimes  the  elastic  paternal 
ambition  pre-empted  for  him  a seat  in  the 
State  Legislature;  and  then  the  image 
dwindled,  best  of  all,  to  the  small  limits 
of  the  cradle  where  he  slept,  so  pink  and 
white  and  warm,  the  highest  potentate  in 
all  the  land!  Thinking  of  these  things 
Yates  was  as  the  miles  sped ; hearing  once 
afar,  afar,  a horn  wound  in  the  stillness, 
and  then  only  his  horse’s  hoofs  with  the 
alternate  beat  of  the  gallop. 

He  had  ridden  hard,  since  it  might  be 
a case  of  life  and  death,  but  there  was  a 
bad  stretch  of  road  ahead,  a long  hill  to 
climb,  and  the  horse  was  blown.  It  was 
a saving  of  time,  he  thought,  as  he  slack- 
ened the  pace  and  went  slowly,  slowly  up 
the  rugged  ascent.  The  gi’ass  was  thick 
on  the  margin;  he  drew  his  horse  to  the 
side  where  the  hoofs  might  fall  on  the 
smooth  dank  sward.  He  could  scarcely 
hear  his  saddle  creak.  The  animal  paused 
at  the  summit  to  snatch  a mouthful  of 
cool  wet  sassafras  leaves,  munching  with 
relish,  despite  the  hinderance  of  the  bit. 

Suddenly  a wild  hoarse  scream  rang 
out,  startling  the  night,  a tumult  of  voices, 
sounded  a pistol  shot,  another,  and,  as  he 
looked  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  down 
the  declivity,  he  saw  a group  of  horsemen 
in  a wild  altercation  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Scant  as  the  moment  was,  so  bright, 
was  the  moon  that  he  recognized  more  than 
one  face.  And  the  moment  was  scant, 
for  the  central  figure,  his  whole  pose  vig- 
orously resistant,  fired  again,  wide  of  the 
mark,  the  ball  whizzing  by  the  ear  of 
Zack  PettingilFs  bay  horse.  The  animal 
uttered  a sharp  neigh,  almost  articulate, 
wheeled  abruptly,  and,  heedless  of  either 
whip  or  spur,  breaking  into  an  unman- 
ageable run,  fled  frantically  homeward. 
Behind  there  were  swifter  hoofs  than  his. 
It  was  hardly  a moment  before  Cheevers 
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splendid  horse  was  alongside;  his  burly 
strength  re-enforced  Steve  Yates’s  pull  on 
the  reins.  Whether  in  the  confusion  of 
the  moment  Cheever  and  his  gang  had 
mistaken  the  neighing  of  Pettingill’s  horse 
and  the  sound  of  his  hoofs  for  pursuit 
and  incontinently  fled,  or  whether  they 
thus  divined  that  they  were  discovered, 
Yates  did  not  then  definitely  understand, 
nor  was  it  clearer  to  him  afterward.  Cer- 
tainly they  dreaded  the  escape  of  the  wit- 
ness who  beheld  the  deed  and  knew  its 
perpetrators  by  face  and  name  far  more 
than  that  of  the  plundered  wayfarer, 
who  upon  the  divei*sion  effected  in  his  fa- 
vor made  good  use  of  his  horse’s  hoofs 
upon  the  road  that  he  had  so  lately  trav- 
elled. Beyond  a pistol  ball  or  two,  one 
of  which  Yates  thought  undoubtedly  took 
effect,  they  did  not  offer  to  pursue  him. 
They  rode  alongside  of  their  protesting 
and  unarmed  captive,  and  discovering 
shortly  how  efficacious  was  the  suggestion 
that  he  would  doubtless  be  accused  of  the 
deed,  since  so  many  knew  of  his  errand 
at  this  unusual  hour  and  on  this  unfre- 
quented road,  they  had  him  pondering 
heavily  upon  the  dreary  possibilities  of 
circumstantial  evidence  before  they  had 
gone  many  miles.  Not  that  he  did  not 
offer  resistance  and  seek  flight.  “What’s 
the  use  o’  swalleriu’  this  bullet  whether 
or  no,  Steve?”  Cheever  had  demanded, 
as  he  presented  a pistol  to  his  captive’s 
mouth.  “I  don’t  want  ye  ter  eat  lead, 
an’  how  would  that  mend  the  matter  fur 
you-uns?”  And  when  Yates  sought  to 
urge  his  horse  into  a gallop,  it  was  but  a 
shamble  in  comparison  with  the  smooth 
swift  gait  of  the  splendid  animal  that 
Cheever  bestrode.  He  could  do  naught 
at  the  time,  not  even  by  screams  arouse  a 
way-side  habitation,  for  they  had  soon 
plunged  into  unfrequented  forests,  and 
were  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

That  they  had  not  used  him  more  un- 
kindly than  the  interests  of  their  own 
safety  necessitated,  made  no  claim  upon 
his  gratitude.  Perhaps,  although  he  luid 
not  the  courage  to  court  it,  he  would  liave 
preferred  death.  He  only  took  advantage 
of  their  leniency  to  stii)ulate  that  Pelt  in- 
gill’s  horse  should  be  turned  loose  to  i^e- 
turn.  “ He  rnought  he  viewed  ’mongst 
our’n  some  time.  He's  too  clo.se  a neigh- 
bor ennyhow,”  said  Cheever,  and  so  he 
consented.  Even  the  trivial  detail  of  the 
creature’s  bewilderment  was  still  in  the 
young  man’s  mind — how  the  horse  per- 


sistently trotted  along  in  the  cavalcade, 
with  bis  lustrous  surprised  eyes  and  his 
empty  saddle,  his  erstwhile  rider  mounted 
behind  one  of  the  other  men.  More  than 
once  after  he  was  driven  back  he  reapi)ear- 
ed  from  behind  a sharp  curve  of  the  road, 
nimbly  cantering  and  with  an  appealing 
whinny.  Finally  blows  prevailed,  and 
from  the  crest  of  a ridge  they  afterward 
saw  him  ambling  erratically  homeward 
along  the  white  moon-lit  road,  now  and 
again  stopping  by  the  way-side  to  crop  the 
grass  or  bushes. 

“Ef  he  keeps  on  that-a-way  he’ll  git 
home  next  week,”  Cheever  had  com- 
mented. 

Even  now,  reviewing  the  disaster,  Yates 
could  not  say  definitely  what  he  should 
have  done,  but  it  seemed  that  some  rescue 
would  have  waited  upon  his  effort  had 
his  slow  brain  but  devised  it.  More  than 
all,  above  all,  the  sight  of  the  saddle-bags 
containing  a considerable  sum  of  money 
taken  from  the  stranger  had  a liorror 
for  him.  He  dwelt  upon  the  idea  that 
among  the  people  of  the  Cove  he  must  be 
believed  to  have  committed  the  crime, 
until  he  had  a morbid  sense  of  implica- 
tion. His  mind  was,  as  he  knew,  but  a 
poor  tool  for  scheming,  but  he  was  im- 
peratively, urgently  moved  by  some  in- 
ward power  to  make  an  effort  which  might 
result  in  the  restoration  of  the  money  to 
its  proper  owner.  He  began  to  feel  that 
integrity  is  not  a repute;  it  is  an  attribute 
of  the  mind  and  a spontaneous  emotion 
of  the  heart.  “ ’Tain't  ter  hev  folks  say 
yeVe  lionest;  it  air  ter  he  honest.” 

He  felt  himself  forever  blasted;  he 
doubted  if,  in  any  event,  lie  would  ever 
dare  to  return  to  his  home.  He  had 
known  of  men  witli  far  less  evidence 
agjiinst  them  than  these  ])erverse  lies,  that 
masqueraded  as  facts  in  his  case,  strung  up 
to  a tree  without  judge  or  jury.  He  would 
do  himself,  his  wife,  his  child  scant  favor 
in  courting  that  ignoble  doom.  He  only 
revolved  the  robhei*y  for  the  sake  of  hon- 
esty alone,  that  he  might  devise  some 
scheme  to  frustrate  the  highwaymen  and 
restore  the  money. 

Somehow,  as  lie  lay  looking  out  at  the 
gibbous  moon,  visible  now,  all  distorted 
and  weird  in  the  pui'ple  sky,  and  no  less 
lustrously  yellow  because  of  the  sense  of 
dawn  gradually  stealing  upon  the  air,  he 
could  not  disassociate  Shattuck  from  his 
train  of  ideas  despite  the  lack  of  logical 
connection.  It  was  perhaps,  he  thought 
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dully  in  recognizing  the  fact, because  it  was 
upon  Shattuck’s  errand  that  he  had  gone 
to  this  dreadful  fate;  perhaps  because  the 
mention  of  a box-like  tombstone  had  sug- 
gested to  him  the  strange  underground 
sarcophagi,  also  box-like  and  of  stone,  of 
the  pygmy  burying  - ground  in  which 
Shattuck  was  interested.  And  suddenly 
he  caught  his  breath  and  lay  still,  think- 
ing, a long  time. 

So  languid-footed  was  the  night,  but  he 
smelled  the  rose  in  its  morning  blossom- 
ing! A mocking-bird  sang,  all  faint  and 
sweet  and  fresh,  and  dreamed  again. 
Stars  were  fading;  the  great  valley  of 
East  Tennessee  was  beginning  to  be  out- 
lined, with  ridges  and  smaller  valleys  and 
rivei'S  and  further  mountains,  with  a 
sense  of  space  and  of  large  symmetry  that 
outdoes  the  imagination.  And  still  the 
moon  shone  in  his  face. 

“Buck,”  he  said,  suddenly,  for  all  the 
others  slept,  and  it  was  Cheever’s  turn  to 
watch,  “did  you-uns  ever  hear  o’  the 
Leetle  Stranger  People  ?” 

Cheever,  smoking  his  pipe  near  at 
hand,  as  he  lay  on  the  floor,  lifted  him- 
self upon  one  elbow.  He  nodded.  “ Many 
a time.” 

“Folks  ’low  they  useter  hev  this  kentry. 
They  seem  sorter  small  ter  hev  ter  die.” 

“I  dun’no’  but  what  they  do,”  said 
Cijeever,  impressed  by  the  hardship  of 
the  common  fate  which  overtook  even 
such  “leetle  people.”  “An’  folks  hev 
fairly  furgot  they  ever  lived,  too.” 

Yates  nodded  his  head. 

“I  dun’iio'  ez  I hev  hearn  the  Leetle 
People  named  fur  thirty  year  an’  better. 
My  gran’mam  tole  me  ’bout  ’em  whenst  I 
war  a boy.  What  ailed  you-uns  ter  git 
a-goin’  ’bout  ’em  ?” 

“ Jes  thinkin’  ’bout  home.  Thar  bury- 
in’-groun’  ain’t  more’n  haffen  mile  from 
my  house,”  replied  Yates,  casually.  “Ye 
hev  hearn  tell  how  they  coffins  the  dead 


in  stone  boxes,  two  feet  undergroun’, 
an’  I reckon  that  fool  talk  ’bout  Mis’ 
Beamen’s  tombstone  bein’  like  a stone 
box  reminded  me  of  ’em.” 

Cheever  held  his  pipe  in  his  band.  The 
coal  had  dwindled  to  an  ash  as  he  list- 
ened. A thought  was  astir  in  his  crafty 
brain.  Dull  at  scheming  as  Yates  was, 
he  could  almost  divine  its  processes. 

“I  dun’no’  when  I hev  hearn  the  Leetle 
People  named  afore,”  Cheever  said,  medi- 
tatively. 

“ The  old  folks  used  ter  talk  ’bout  ’em 
sometimes,”  rejoined  Steve,  apparently 
inadvertently,  “though  few  knows  now 
they  ever  lived,  nor  whar  they  lie.  One 
grave  air  right  on  the  south  side  o’  that 
thar  laurel  bush — the  only  laurel  on  the 
slope;  I know,  fur  the  ground  sounds  hol- 
low thar;  I sounded  it  one  day.” 

He  cast  a covert  glance  at  Cheever. 
The  robber’s  eyes,  opened  widely  for 
once,  were  full  of  light  as  they  glanced 
swiftly  and  searchingly  at  the  sleeping 
men,  all  unconscious,  alK)ut  them.  Then 
he  said,  in  a casual  tone,  “I  reckon  thar’s 
a heap  o’  lie  in  all  that  thar  talk  ’bout 
the  Leetle  People.”  And  his  earnest,  in- 
tent, breathless  face  belied  his  words  as  he 
spoke  them. 

Yates  sank  back  upon  the  improvised 
pillow  of  saddle  and  blanket,  breathing 
quick,  feeling  alive  once  more.  He  had 
I'elied  on  Cheever’s  ignorance  of  Shat- 
tuck’s  intention — known,  indeed,  to  few, 
and  infinitely  unimportant  in  their  esti- 
mation— since  the  horse-thief’s  protective 
seclusion  debarred  him  from  much  gossip. 
To  this  spot  beneath  the  laurel  Yates  him- 
self had  directed  Shattuck’s  attention. 
Now  if  the  treasure  should  be  concealed 
there,  and  Shattuck’s  enthusia.sm  should 
not  fail,  the  discovery  would  be  made 
and  noised  abroad,  and  some  right  at  last 
would  blossom  out  of  all  this  wrong. 

[to  be  continued.] 


WIIAT  SHALL  IT  PROFIT? 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

IF  I lay  waste  and  wither  up  with  doubt 

The  blessed  fields  of  heaven  where  once  my  faith 
Possessed  itself  serenely  safe  from  death; 

If  I deny  the  things  past  finding  out; 

Or  if  I orphan  my  own  soul  of  One 
That  seemed  a Father,  and  make  void  the  place 
Within  me  where  He  dwelt  in  power  and  grace, 
What  do  I gain,  that  am  myself  undone  ? 
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THE  FAITH  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

BY  L B.  CHITTENDEN. 


rpHE  endeavor  now  to  write  anything 
X novel  about  President  Lincoln  is 
much  like  threshing  old  straw.  While 
he  has  been  gradually  rising  to  the  poi^- 
tion  he  now  holds  in  the  world’s  esteem, 
it  is  not  strange  that  those  who  had  any 
acquaintance  with  him  should  each  wish 
to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  aggregate  of 
material  concerning  a man  of  such  dis- 
tinguished abilities.  No  American,  pos- 
sibly no  public  man  anywhere,  has  had 
so  many  biographers ; no  biographers 
have  ever  written  with  a more  imperfect 
knowledge  of  their  subject  than  some  of 
the  authors  of  the  so-called  Lives  of  Lin- 
coln. Some  of  these  writers  had  private 
griefs  to  ventilate,  and,  not  courageous 
enough  to  oppose  the  general  opinion  of 
his  sterling  worth,  have  descended  in  a 
shamefaced  way  to  make  public  assumed 
defects  in  his  character ; and  others, 
claiming  to  be  his  old  associates  and 
friends,  have  hinted  at  scandals  connect- 
ed with  his  origin  and  early  life  which  had 
no  foundation,  and  which  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  but  for  their  offlcious- 
ness.  Their  poor  excuse  is  a desire  to  ex- 
hibit Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  was,  and  not  as  the 
world  would  have  him  to  be.  There  have 
been  in  the  lives  of  all  great  men  occur- 
rences upon  which  friendship  lays  the  seal 
of  silence,  and  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  credit  of  these  writers  if  they  had 
emulated  the  dignified  silence  with  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  treated  unfortunate  circum- 
stances which  he  could  neither  prevent  nor 
control.  Examples  of  both  these  classes 
will  be  found  in  any  collection  of  the 
lives  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  conspicuously 
in  one  collection  claimed  to  have  been 
written  by  the  distinguished  men  of  his 
time.” 

One  consequence  of  the  cacoethes  scri- 
bendi  about  Mr.  Lincoln  is  that  all  the 
events  of  his  life,  the  incidents  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  the  apt  stories  attributed 
to  him,  many  of  which  he  never  heard, 
have  been  rewritten  so  many  times, 
with  such  variations  as  the  taste  or  fancy 
of  the  writer  at  the  moment  suggested, 
that  the  points  of  some  of  the  best  have 
been  lost,  and  others  so  mutilated  that 
they  are  no  longer  recognizable.  The 
resignation  of  the  Treasury  by  Mr.  Chase 
in  June,  1864,  has  not  escaped  the  gen- 
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eral  mutilation.  It  was  an  important 
event;  its  incidents  throw  a flood  of  light 
over  the  characters  of  both  the  principals. 

As  it  has  been  described,  it  is  a quarrel  be- 
tween two  politicians,  of  little  consequence 
to  them,  of  none  to  anybody  else.  One  of 
its  versions  by  an  ex-Senator  actually  be- 
gins with  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Tod,  two  or  three  days  after  the  resigna- 
tion— after  most  of  its  important  incidents 
had  passed.  All  the  accounts  that  1 have 
seen  attribute  the  resignation  to  Mr. 
Chase’s  desire  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation in  1864  for  the  Presidency,  when, 
in  fact,  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  it  for 
1864  more  than  six  months  previously. 

One  of  these  old  friends  and  associates 
declares  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  faith.  If 
Paul  understood  the  subject,  and  faith  is 
“the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,”  then  no 
man  ever  had  a faith  more  perfect  and 
sincere  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  Once,  as  he  lay 
upon  his  favorite  lounge  in  the  Register’s 
office,  whilst  the  Register  and  his  messen- 
ger were  engaged  in  their  work,  and,  as  he 
liked  them  to  do,  paying  no  attention  to 
him,  he  broke  into  a magnificent  outburst 
—a  word-painting  of  what  the  South 
would  be  when  the  war  was  over,  slavery 
destroyed,  and  she  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  develop  her  resources  under  the  benig- 
nant influence  of  peace.  Twenty  years 
and  more  afterward  this  scene  flashed 
upon  my  memory  with  the  vividness  of 
an  electric  light  as  I recognized  the  word- 
picture  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  following 
words  of  welcome  by  an  eloquent  South- 
erner to  a Northern  delegation:  “You  are 
standing,”  he  said,  “at  this  moment  in 
the  gateway  that  leads  to  the  South.  The 
wealth  that  is  there,  no  longer  hidden 
from  human  eyes,  flashes  in  your  very 
faces.  You  can  smell  the  roses  of  a new 
hope  that  fill  the  air.  You  can  hear  the 
heart  beats  of  progress  that  come  as  upon 
the  wings  of  heaven.  You  can  reach  forth 
your  hands  and  almost  clutch  the  gold 
that  the  sun  rains  down  with  his  beams, 
as  he  takes  his  daily  journey  between  the 
coal  mine  and  the  cotton  field;  the  high- 
lands of  wood  and  iron,  of  marble  and 
granite;  the  lowlands  of  tobacco,  of  sugar 
and  rice,  of  corn  and  kine,  of  wine,  milk, 
and  honey.”  Such  was  the  picture  of  the 
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South  presented  to  the  eye  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s faith. 

I have  written  the  following  account 
largely  from  personal  knowledge,  from 
what  I myself  saw  and  heard.  The  prin- 
cipal incidents  were  written  in  my  jour- 
nal about  the  time  they  occurred.  It  has 
been  the  regret  of  my  subsequent  life 
that  I did  not  at  the  time  know  how  great 
a man  Mr.  Lincoln  was;  that  I did  not  at 
the  time  write  out  and  preserve  an  ac- 
count of  many  other  things  said  and  done 
by  him.  This  occurrence  was  an  excep- 
tion. I felt  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  revealing  himself  to  me  in  a new  and 
elevated  character,  and  I undertook  to  re- 
conl  the  words  in  which  that  revelation 
was  made. 

The  resignation  by  Secretary  Chase  of 
his  position  as  the  chief  financial  officer 
of  the  United  States  closed  his  prospects 
as  a Presidential  candidate  with  the  Re- 
publican, and  did  not  improve  them  with 
the  Democratic  party.  It  was  an  act 
wliich  was  calculated  to  embarrass  the 
President,  for  which  there  was  no  good 
excuse.  He  inferred  from  past  events 
that  his  resignation  would  not  be  accept- 
ed; he  hoped  that  it  would  demonstrate  to 
the  country  tliat  lie  had  become  a neces- 
sity of  the  financial  situation,  and  thereby 
secure  to  him  its  more  perfect  control. 

A question  of  forgery  had  arisen  in  the 
Assistant  Treasury  in  New  York.  The 
Auditor,  who  signed  checks  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  pronounced  two  cliecks 
returned  to  him  jis  paid,  amounting  to 
nearly  |10,00(),  to  be  forgeries.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  money  lay  between 
Mr.  Cisco  and  the  Auditor.  If  the  checks 
were  genuine,  the  Auditor — if  they  were 
forged,  Mr.  Cisco,  must  bear  the  loss. 

Mr.  Cisco  claimed  to  know  that  the 
checks  bore  the  genuine  signature  of  the 
Auditor.  He  so  te.stified  in  an  examina- 
tion which  took  place  before  a commission 
of  tiie  United  States.  He  declined  to  ad- 
mit a possibility  that  he  could  be  mis- 
taken. His  experience,  he  said,  enabled 
him  to  identify  a genuine  or  to  detect  a 
forged  signature  with  unerring  certainty. 
No  one  could  imitate  his  signature  so  as  to 
cause  him  to  hesitate.  He  was  as  certain 
tliat  the  disputed  signatures  were  genuine 
as  though  lie  had  seen  them  written. 

Friends  of  the  Auditor  who  were  con- 
fident of  liis  integrity,  finding  that  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Cisco  was  closed  to  all  the 
presumptions  arising  from  the  long  ser- 
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vice  and  the  unblemislied  character  of 
the  accused,  availed  themselves  of  the  as- 
sistance of  experts  and  of  photography. 
An  expert  wrote  an  imitation  of  the 
Assistant  Treasurer’s  name,  wdiich  that 
official  testified  was  his  own  genuine  sig- 
nature. He  was  as  certain  of  it  as  he  was 
the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  checks. 
The  evidence  of  the  expert  who  wrote  the 
imitation,  and  the  enlarged  photograph  of 
the  signatures  to  the  checks,  made  their 
traced,  painted,  false,  and  spurious  chai^ 
acter  so  apparent  that  the  Auditor  was  at 
once  discharged,  notwithstanding  the  pos- 
itive evidence  of  his  chief.  The  result  so 
intensely  mortified  him  that  he  promptly 
resigned  his  office  of  Assistant  Treasurer, 
declaring  that  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  withdraw  his  resignation. 

Secretary  Chase  was  fond  of  those  who 
recognized  his  eminence,  and  were  ready 
to  serve  him  as  their  acknowledged  supe- 
rior. Those  especially  who  were  watch- 
ful of  his  convenience,  and  of  opportuni- 
ties to  contribute  to  his  personal  comfort, 
secured  a strong  position  in  his  esteem. 
Maunsel  B.  Field,  an  attache  in  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  New  York, 
was  conspicuously  a person  of  this  class. 
From  the  first  visit  of  the  Secretary  to 
New  York  after  he  took  office.  Mr.  Field 
had  attached  himself  to  his  personal  ser- 
vice. His  devotion  to  that  service  was 
perfect;  so  that  afterward,  as  the  visits 
of  the  Secretary  increased  in  frequency, 
Mr.  Field  attended  to  his  social  engiige- 
ments,  and  became  the  authorized  agent 
for  communication  with  him.  Mr.  Field 
was  a person  of  polished  manners,  who 
had  the  entree  into  society.  He  was  also 
a writer  for  the  new^spapers  and  a Demo- 
crat, without  much  position  or  following 
in  his  party.  His  service  was  so  atten- 
tive that  the  Secretary  came  to  regard  liim 
as  a kind  of  personal  society  representa- 
tive. The  office  of  Third  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasur}"  was  created  for 
him.  He  was  appointed  to  it,  and  re- 
moved to  Washington,  where  he  was  af- 
terward employed  in  a confidential  rela- 
tion near  the  Secretary's  person.  There 
were  facts  of  which  it  is  impossible  that 
the  Secretary  long  remained  ignorant, 
which,  though  not  reflecting  upon  his 
personal  integrity,  it  was  represented, 
necessarily  disqualified  him  for  any  posi- 
tion of  trust  or  pecuniary  responsibility. 
From  time  to  time  he  absented  himself 
from  the  Treasury,  sometimes  for  weeks 
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together.  No  one  seemed  to  know  whither 
he  retired,  or  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  cause  of  his  absence. 

Mr.  Cisco  had  filled  his  important  office 
of  Assistant  Treasurer  with  great  fidelity 
to  the  country  and  credit  to  himself.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  most  earnest  in  his  co  oper^ 
ation  with  the  administration  in  all  its 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, had  enabled  him  to  contribute  to 
tlie  success  of  Mr.  Chase’s  financial  mea- 
sures more  powerfully,  probably,  than  any 
Republican  could  have  done  in  the  same 
position,  while  his  personal  influence  upon 
members  of  his  own  party  had  been  strong, 
and  always  exerted  to  promote  the  cause 
of  the  Union.  Very  strong  Republican 
influences  were  therefore  brought  forward 
to  induce  Mr.  Cisco  to  reconsider  his  resig- 
nation, but  he  had  apparently  determined 
to  return  to  private  life,  and  peremptorily 
insisted  upon  its  acceptance. 

Always  having • great  responsibility 
from  the  amount  of  public  treasure  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  the  Assistant  Trea- 
surer at  New  York  was  at  that  time  the 
most  important  public  officer  in  the  re- 
public, next  after  the  members  of  the 
cabinet.  The  bank  presidents  of  New 
York  city,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  then 
represented  the  money  of  the  nation,  and 
acting  together,  as  they  usually  did,  they 
could  promote  the  early  success  or  delay 
and  obstruct  the  financial  measures  of  the 
government.  That  they  had  always  hith- 
erto supported  the  Secretary,  and  Oo-opera- 
ted  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  had  been 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Cisco. 
There  had  been  occasions  when  these 
bank  officers  had  attempted  to  defeat 
some  of  these  plans,  or,  at  least,  to  limit 
their  success.  But  the  strength  of  the 
Secretary  was  re-enforced  by  the  persistent 
influence  of  Mr.  Cisco,  always  discreetly 
but  constantly  operating,  so  that  when 
Mr.  Chase  met  these  gentlemen  in  the  As- 
sistant Treasurer’s  office,  as  he  so  frequent- 
ly did,  his  personal  magnetism  usually 
brought  them  to  his  support.  It  was 
therefore  most  desirable  that  Mr.  Cisco’s 
successor  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  pos- 
sess his  qualities,  sustain  his  relations  to 
the  banks,  and  continue  to  exercise  his 
good  judgment.  Such  a man  was  not 
readily  found.  Ex -Governor  Morgan, 
then  a Senator  from  New  York,  a finan- 
cier of  wide  experience,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  conditions  which 
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controlled  financial  movements  in  that 
city,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  New 
York  appointments.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  influential  Republican  in  Con- 
gress, who  was  upon  every  ground  en- 
titled to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  those 
appointments.  He  suggested  Mr.  John  A. 
Stewart,  the  president  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  trust  company  in  the  city,  an 
able  financier  of  ripe  experience,  a pure 
and  patriotic  man,  as  Mr.  Cisco’s  suc- 
cessor. Secretary  Chase  approved,  and 
the  suggestion  met  with  universal  favor. 

But  Mr.  Stewart  would  not  accept  the  ap- 
pointment. He  was  unwilling  to  sacri- 
fice his  permanent  position  for  one  the 
tenure  of  which  was  uncertain,  and  this 
consideration  was  found  to  be  controlling 
with  other  eminent  financial  men  possess- 
ed of  similar  qualifications. 

While  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  Republican  Congressmen  of  New  York 
were  looking  for  a suitable  successor  to 
Mr.  Cisco,  they  were  amazed  by  the  dis- 
covery that  Secretary  Chase  had  sent  the 
name  of  Maunsel  B.  Field  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  appointment  to  that  responsible 
office.  The  fact  became  public  through 
Mr.  Field  himself,  who  disclosed  it  to  Re- 
publicans to  whom  he  applied  for  recom- 
mendations. It  produced  something  like 
an  explosion  of  indignant  opposition. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  account  for 
this  nomination  upon  the  ordinary  mo- 
tives which  control  human  action.  It 
was  one  which  Secretary  Chase  should 
have  known  was  unwise  to  be  made.  The 
nominee  had  not  one  of  the  qualities 
which  had  made  Mr.  Cisco  strong,  or 
which  had  led  to  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Stewart.  He  had  no  financial  or  polit- 
ical standing,  and  his  natural  abilities 
were  of  a literary  rather  than  an  ex- 
ecutive character.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  Senator  Morgan  and 
other  Republicans  hurried  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  indignantly  protested  against 
Mr.  Field’s  nomination.  They  did  not 
measure  their  words.  They  claimed  that 
such  an  appointment  would  be  an  insult 
to  the  Union  men  of  New  York;  that  it 
would  injure  the  party  and  disgrace  the 
administration;  and  finally  they  offered 
to’  procure  a written  protest  against  the 
nomination,  to  be  signed  by  every  Repub- 
lican Senator  and  member  of  the  House  in 
the  present  Congress. 

From  the  time  the  opposition  to  him 
was  made  public,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
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Field  became  impossible.  The  natural 
course  obviously  was  for  the  President  to 
assume  that  Seci-etary  Chase  had  suggest- 
ed him  in  ignorance  of  the  objections 
now  urged  against  him;  to  request  the 
Secretary  to  withdraw  Mr.  Field  and 
make  another  nomination.  But  there 
had  already  been  friction  between  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  on  the  sub- 
ject of  nominations,  the  latter  insisting 
that  as  he  was  held  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Treasury,  he  should 
hold  the  unrestricted  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  removal.  The  President  con- 
ceded his  claim,  but  maintained  that  it 
should  be  reasonably  exercised,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  requested  to  make  an 
appointment  to  an  office  in  a State  the 
whole  Congressional  delegation  of  which 
opposed  it,  which  would  prove  injurious 
to  the  party,  or  which  was  contrary  to 
the  traditions  of  the  administration.  In 
other  instances  the  Seci’etary  had  shown 
himself  unwilling  to  admit'even  these  re- 
strictions, and  in  the  case  of  one  appoint- 
ment made  against  the  wislies  of  the  Re- 
publicans of  a State,  and  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  he  threatened  to  resign  his  office 
unless  the  President  renominated  the  re- 
jected candidate  a second  time.  Although 
the  difficulty  in  the  case  referred  to  was 
compromised,  the  President  anticipated 
that  Secretary  Chase  would  insist  upon 
Mr.  Field's  appointment,  notwithstanding 
all  the  objections— an  opinion  in  which 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  neither  called  upon  nor  com- 
municated with  him  after  some  of  tlie 
New  York  Republicans  had  remonstrated 
against  the  nomination  to  Mr.  Chase  in 
person. 

After  twenty-four  hours  delay  the  Pre- 
sident, waiving  all  ceremony,  sent  a polite 
note  to  tlie  Treasury  asking  his  Secretary 
to  oblige  him  by  sending  him  the  nomi- 
nation of  some  one  who  was  not  objec- 
tionable to  the  Senators  from  New  York. 
Instead  of  withdrawing  Mr.  Field's  name, 
SfH‘retary  Chase  replied  by  note,  asking 
for  an  interview.  When  two  parties  are 
seated  actually  in  sight  of,  and  begin  to 
write  formal  notes  to  each  other,  they  are 
neither  very  likely  nor  very  desirous  to 
agree.  The  President  declined  the  inter- 
view, on  the  ground  that  the  diti'erence 
between  them  did  not  lie  within  the  range 
of  a conversation.  In  the  mean  time  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Field  himself  devised  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Finding  that 


he  would  lose  the  appointment,  he  brought 
certain  Democratic  influences  to  bear  to 
induce  Mr.  Cisco  temporarily  to  withdraw 
his  resignation,  so  that  he  (Field)  might 
take  a place  in  the  New  York  office,  nomi- 
nally under  Mr.  Cisco,  but  really  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  own  appointment  af- 
ter the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and 
when  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
have  been  indicated  by  the  early  fall  elec- 
tions. Mr.  Cisco  unexpectedly  complied, 
and  the  subject  of  contention  was  for  the 
moment  apparently  removed. 

Secretary  Chase  had  many  subordi- 
nates who  regarded  it  as  their  duty  to 
magnify  his  office  and  exalt  his  name. 
He  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  no  one  but 
himself  could  maintain  the  national  cred- 
it; these  subordinates  assured  him  that 
such  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  and  it 
had  become  an  article  of  faith  in  the  de- 
partment. He  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  President  liad  embraced  it.  He 
believed  that  his  offer  of  resignation 
would  create  a general  public  demand 
that  he  should  continue  at  the  liead  of 
the  Treasury,  and  upon  a recent  occasion 
the  President  had  confirmed  liis  belief  in 
that  respect  by  urgently  requesting  him 
to  change  his  purpose  to  resign.  Al- 
though there  was  no  adequate  occasion 
for  it,  he  thought  the  present  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  repeat  both  tlie  resigna- 
tion and  his  former  experience.  He  there- 
fore again  tendered  his  resignation,  ac- 
companying it  with  an  intimation  that 
the  failure  to  nominate  Mr.  Field  had  ren- 
dered his  positioii  one  of  embarrassment, 
difficulty,  and  painful  responsibility. 

The  resignation  was  written  and  for- 
w'arded  on  the  29th  of  June.  It  was  not 
unexpected  to  President  Lincoln,  and  he 
dealt  with  it  with  wdse  deliberation.  Dur- 
ing the  day  he  requested  me  to  call  at  the 
White  House  at  tlie  close  of  Imsiness.  I 
found  him  undi.sturbed,  and  apparently 
in  a liappy  frame  of  mind. 

“I  have  sent  for  you,’'  lie  said,  “to  ask 
you  a question.  How  long  can  the  Trea- 
sury be  ‘run’  under  an  acting  appoint- 
ment ? Whom  can  I appoint  who  will  not 
lake  the  opportunity  to  run  tlie  engine  off 
the  track,  or  do  any  other  damage  ?'’ 

I was  too  much  troubled  and  surprised 
to  answer  him  directly.  “Mr.  President,” 
I exclaimed,  “you  will  not  let  so  small  a 
matter  as  this  New  York  appointment 
separate  yourself  and  Governor  Chase? 
Do  not,  I beg  of  you  ! Tell  me  where  the 
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trouble  lies,  and  let  me  see  if  I cannot  ar- 
range it.” 

^'No;  it  is  past  arrangement,”  he  said. 
“I  feel  relieved  since  I have  settled  the 
question.  I would  not  restore  what  they 
call  the  status  quo  if  I could.” 

“But,”  I continued,  “think  of  the 
country,  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  conse- 
quences ! I do  not  for  a moment  excuse 
the  Secretary.  His  nomination  of  Field 
was  most  unaccountable  to  me.  But  Sec- 
retary Chase,  with  all  his  faults,  is  a great 
financier.  His  administration  of  the 
Treasury  has  been  a financial  miracle. 
Who  can  fill  his  place  ? There  is  not  a 
man  in  the  Union  who  can  do  it.  If  the 
national  credit  goes  under,  the  Union 
goes  with  it.  I repeat  it — Secretary  Chase 
is  to-day  a national  necessity.” 

“How  mistaken  you  are!”  he  quietly 
observed.  “ Yet  it  is  not  strange;  I used 
to  have  similar  notions.  No!  If  we 
should  all  be  turned  out  to-morrow,  and 
could  come  back  here  in  a week,  we 
should  find,  our  places  filled  by  a lot  of 
fellows  doing  just  as  well  as  we  did,  and 
in  many  instances  better.  As  the  Irish- 
man said,  ^ In  this  country  one  man  is  as 
good  as  another;  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  very  often  a great  deal  better.’  No; 
this  government  does  not  depend  upon 
the  life  of  any  man,-'*  he  said,  impressive- 
ly. “But  you  have  not  answered  my 
question.  There” — pointing  to  the  table 
— “is  Chase’s  resignation.  I shall  write 
its  acceptance  as  soon  as  you  have  told 
me  how  much  time  I can  take  to  hunt  up 
another  Secretary.” 

“The  Treasury  can  be  run  under  an 
acting  appointment  two  or  three  days,”  I 
answere<l.  “ It  ought  not  to  be  run  for  a 
day.  There  is  an  unwritten  law  of  the 
department  that  an  acting  Secretary 
sliould  do  nothing  but  current  business. 
No  one  whom  you  would  be  likely  to  ap- 
point would  consciously  violate  it.” 

“ Wliorn  shall  I appoint  acting  Secre- 
tary ?”  he  asked.  “I  have  thought  it  would 
be  scarcely  proper  to  name  one  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  after  their  chief  is  out.” 

“ If  you  ask  my  opinion,”  I replied,  “ I 
should  advise  the  appointment  of  the  First 
Assistant.  I fear  the  effect  of  this  re.sig- 
nation  upon  the  country,  and  it  would  be 
unwise  to  increase  its  evils  by  departing 
from  the  usual  cour.se.  An  intimation 
from  you  that  nothing  but  current  busi- 
ness should  be  transacted  will  certainly 
be  respected.” 


“That  seems  sensible;  I thank  you  for 
the  suggestion,”  he  said.  “But  I shall 
have  to  put  on  my  thinking  cap  at  once, 
and  find  a successor  to  Chase.” 

“Where  is  the  man?”  I exclaimed. 

“ Mr.  President,  this  is  worse  than  an- 
other Bull  Run  defeat.  Pray  let  me  go 
to  Secretary  Chase,  and  see  if  I cannot 
induce  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
Otherwise  I shall  not  sleep  to-night.” 

I shall  carry  the  memory  of  his  next 
words  as  long  as  I live.  Every  time  I 
think  of  them,  Mr.  Lincoln  will  seem  to 
grow  greater  as  a man — to  be  the  greatest 
American  who  ever  lived.  Consider  the 
circumstances.  The  country  was  in  the 
fiercest  throes  of  civil  war;  the  President 
was  weighted  with  the  heaviest  responsi- 
bilities; his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
tendering  his  resignation  when  there  was 
no  good  excuse  for  the  act,  manifestly  to 
embarrass  him  and  to  increase  his  diffi- 
culties. Then  weigh  these  words: 

“ I will  tell  you,”  he  said,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  and  carelessly  throwing  one 
of  his  long  legs  over  the  other,  “ how  it 
is  with  Chase.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  for  a man  to  fall  into  a bad 
habit.  Chase  has  fallen  into  two  bad 
habits.  One  is  that  to  which  I have 
often  referred.  He  thinks  he  has  become 
indispensable  to  the  country,  that  his 
intimate  friends  know  it,  and  he  can- 
not comprehend  why  the  country  does 
not  understand  it.  He  also  thinks  he 
ought  to  be  President;  he  has  no  doubt 
whatever  about  tliat.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  him  why  the  people  have  not  found  it 
out — why  they  don’t,  as  one  man,  rise  up 
and  say  so.  He  is,  as  you  say,  an  able 
financier;  fis  you  think  without  saying 
so,  he  is  a great  statesman,  and,  at  the 
bottom,  a patriot.  Ordinarily  he  dis- 
charges a public  trust,  the  duties  of  a 
public  office,  with  great  ability — with 
greater  ability  than  any  man  I know. 
Mind,  I say  ordinarily,  for  these  bad 
habits  seem  to  liave  spoiled  him.  They 
have  made  him  irritable,  uncomfortable, 
so  that  he  is  never  perfectly  happy  unless 
he  is  thoroughly  miserable  and  able  to 
make  everybody  else  just  as  uncomfort- 
able as  he  is  himself.  He  knows  that 
the  nomination  of  Field  would  displease 
the  Unionists  of  New  York,  would  de- 
light our  enemies,  and  injure  our  friends. 
He  knows  that  I could  not  make  it  with- 
out seriously  offending  tlie  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  government  in  New-  York. 
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and  that  the  nomination  would  not 
strengthen  him  anywhere  or  with  any- 
body. Yet  he  resigns  because  I will 
not  make  it.  He  is  either  determined  to 
annoy  me,  or  that  I shall  pat  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  coax  him  to  stay.  I don't 
think  I ought  to  do  it.  I will  not  do  it. 
I will  take  him  at  his  word.” 

Here  he  made  a long  pause.  His  mo- 
bile face  wore  a speaking  expression,  and 
indicated  that  he  was  thinking  earnestly ; 
but  with  perfect  coolness  he  continued: 
“And  yet  there  is  not  a man  in  the 
Union  who  would  make  as  good  a Chief 
Justice  as  Chase.”  There  was  another 
pause;  his  plain  homely  face  was  illumi- 
nated as  he  added:  “And  if  I have  the 
opportunity,  I will  make  him  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States.” 

I thought  at  the  time,  and  I have  never 
since  Changed  the  opinion,  that  a roan 
who  could  form  such  a just  estimate  and 
avow  such  a purpose  in  relation  to  an- 
other who  had  just  performed  a gratuitous 
act  of  personal  annoyance  intended  to 
add  to  his  responsibilities — already  the 
greatest  which  any  American  had  ever 
undertaken — who  seemed  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  any  thought  of  punishment  or 
even  reproof,  must  move  upon  a higher 
plane  and  be  influenced  by  loftier  mo- 
tives than  any  man  I had  before  met  with. 
In  the  entire  interview  there  was  not  an 
indication  of  passion  or  prejudice;  there 
was  a complete  elimination  of  himself 
from  the  situation.  There  was  nothing 
but  the  impartiality  of  a just  judge,  the 
disinterestedness  of  a patriot,  the  stoicism 
of  a philosopher.  I was  silenced,  and 
about  to  take  my  leave,  when  he  said: 

“Well,  then,  I understand  I can  take 
three  days  of  grace.  In  that  time  I shall 
find  somebody  who  will  fit  the  notch  and 
satisfy  the  nation.  Perhaps  I shall  find 
him  to  night.  My  best  thoughts  always 
come  in  the  night.  As  soon  as  I find 
liirn,  you  shall  know.  I must  first  write 
my  acceptance  of  Chase's  resignation.” 

On  the  following  day,  June  30th,  the 
President  sent  the  nomination  of  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Tod,  of  Ohio,  as  Secretary-  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 
There  is  no  occasion  now  to  inquire  af- 
ter his  motives.  Undoubtedly  his  first 
thought  was  of  an  Ohio  man,  his  opinion 
being  settled  that  it  was  better  not  to  se- 
lect a Secretary  from  any  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  The  nomination  was  not  well  re- 
ceived, and  it  was  a relief  to  his  friends 


when,  during  the  evening,  Mr.  Tod,  by 
telegraph,  peremptorily  declined  it. 

Before  sunrise  the  next  day  I was  again 
sent  for.  I rode  to  the  White  House  in 
the  dawning  light  of  an  early  summer 
morning,  and  found  the  President  in  his 
waistcoat,  trousers,  and  slippers.  He  had 
evidently  just  left  his  bed,  and  had  not 
taken  time  to  dress  himself.  As  I en- 
tered the  familiar  room,  he  said,  in  a cheer- 
ful, satisfied  voice : 

“ I have  sent  for  you  to  let  you  know 
that  we  have  got  a Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. If  your  sleep  has  been  disturbed, 
you  have  time  for  a morning  nap.  You 
will  like  to  meet  him  when  the  depart- 
ment opens.” 

“I  am  indeed  glad  to  hear  it,”  I said. 
“But  who  is  he?” 

“Oh,  you  will  like  the  appointment,  so 
will  the  country,  so  will  everybody.  It 
is  the  best  appointment  possible.  Strange 
that  I should  have  had  any  doubt  about 
it.  What  have  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Fessen- 
den ?” 

“He  would  be  an  eminently  proper 
appointment,”  I answered.  “The  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance; 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  our  financial 
legislation ; a strong,  able  man,  and  a true 
friend  of  the  Union.  He  is  also  next  in 
the  direct  line  of  promotion.  But  Ije  will 
not  accept.  His  health  is  frail,  and  his 
present  position  suits  him.  There  is  not 
one  chance  in  a thousand  of  his  accept- 
ance.” 

“He  will  accept;  have  no  fear  on  that 
account.  I have  just  notified  him  of  his 
appointment,  and  I expect  him  every  mo- 
ment.” 

At  this  momeqt  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  Mr.  Fessenden  almost  burst 
into  the  room,  without  being  announced. 

His  thin  face  was  colorless;  there  was  in- 
tense excitement  in  his  voice  and  move- 
ments. 

“I  cannot!  I will  not!  I should  be 
a dead  man  in  a week.  I am  a sick  man 
now.  I cannot  accept  this  appointment, 
for  which  I have  no  qualifications.  You, 

Mr.  President,  ought  not  to  ask  me  to  do 
it.  Pray  relieve  me  by  saying  that  you 
will  withdraw  it.  I repeat,  I cannot  and 
I will  not  accept  it.” 

The  President  rose  from  his  chair,  ap- 
proached Mr.  Fessenden,  and  threw  his 
arm  around  his  neck.  It  may  seem  ludi- 
crous, but  as  I saw  that  long  and  appar- 
ently unstiffened  limb  winding  like  a ca- 
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ble  about  the  small  neck  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  I wondered  how  many  times 
the  arm  would  encircle  it.  His  voice  was 
serious  and  emphatic,  but  without  any 
assumption  of  solemnity,  as  he  said  : 

“Fessenden,  since  I have  occupied  this 
place,  every  appointment  I have  made 
upon  my  own  judgment  has  proved  to  be 
a good  one.  I do  not  say  the  best  that 
could  have  been  made,  but  good  enough 
to  answer  the  purpose.  All  the  mistakes 
I have  made  have  been  in  cases  where  I 
have  permitted  my  own  judgment  to  be 
overruled  by  that  of  others.  Last  night 
I saw  my  way  clear  to  appoint  you  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  I do  not  think  you 
have  any  right  to  tell  me  you  will  not  ac- 
cept the  place.  I believe  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  lias  been  decreed 
by  a higher  power  than  any  represented 
by  us,  and  that  the  Almighty  is  using  His 
own  means  to  that  end.  You  are  one  of 
them.  It  is  as  much  your  duty  to  accept 
as  it  is  mine  to  appoint.  Your  nomina- 
tion is  now  on  the  way  from  the  State 
Department,  and  in  a few^  minutes  it  will 
be  here.  It  will  be  in  the  Senate  at  noon, 
you  w^ill  be  immediately  and  unanimous- 
ly confirmed,  and  by  one  o'clock  to-day 
you  must  be  signing  warrants  in  the  Trea- 
sury.” 

Mr.  Fessenden  was  intellectually  a 
strong  man.  one  of  the  last  men  to  sur- 
render his  own  judgment  to  the  will  of 
another,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  resist 
the  President’s  appeal.  He  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  floor,  and  murmured,  “Well, 
perhaps  I ought  to  think  about  it,”  and 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

“No,”  said  the  President this  matter 
is  settled  here  and  now.  I am  told  that 
it  is  very  necessary  that  a Secretary 
should  act  to-day.  You  must  enter  upon 
your  duties  to-day.  I will  assure  you  tliat 
if  a change  becomes  desirable  hereafter,  I 
will  be  ready  and  willing  to  make  it. 
But,  unless  I misunderstand  the  temper 
of  the  public,  your  appointment  will  be  so 
satisfactory  that  we  shall  have  no  occa- 
sion to  deal  with  any  question  of  change 
for  some  time  to  come.” 

At  this  point  the  conversation  termi- 
nated, and  all  the  persons  present  sepa- 
rated. The  result  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Fessenden's  appointment  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  tlie  afi'airs  of  the  Trea- 
sury went  on  so  smoothly  that  no  change 
in  the  financial  policy  of  Seci*etary  Chase 
was  attempted  : and  from  this  time  until 


the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fessenden  there 
was  no  further  friction  between  the  Trea- 
sury Department  and  the  Executive. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  died  in  the  follow- 
ing October.  The  friends  of  Secretary 
Chase  immediately  put  forth  the  strongest 
effort  possible  to  secure  for  him  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  vacancy.  They  were 
assured  that  no  such  effort  was  necessary, 
that  he  would  receive  the  appointment 
without  asking  for  it.  They  would  not  and 
could  not  accept  the  assurance.  Tliey  said 
that  Mr.  Chase  had  made  some  very  hai*8h 
observations  about  Mr.  Lincoln  which 
must  have  come  to  his  knowledge;  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  overlook 
those  remarks,  unless  there  was  practical- 
ly a united  demand  from  all  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party  for  the  ap])oint- 
ment.  I am  sincerely  grateful  that  I had 
at  that  time  so  true  aji  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  character  that  I knew  that  such 
remarks  would  make  no  impression  what- 
ever upon  his  mind.  I was  confirmed  in 
my  opinion  by  the  information  I received 
of  the  experience  of  the  friend  of  another 
candidate,  who  attempted  to  improve  his 
cliances  by  repeating  to  the  President 
some  of  tliese  remarks  of  his  former  Sec- 
retary. The  President  at  first  replied  that 
the  Secretary  was  probably  justi tied  in  his 
observations,  but  when  the  advocate  press- 
ed the  point  more  earnestly,  he  received  a 
reproof  from  the  President  which  perma- 
nently suppressed  further  effort  in  that 
direction. 

The  appointment  was  made  in  Novem- 
ber, as  speedily  as  was  a])propriate  after 
the  vacancy  occurred.  The  only  direc- 
tion of  the  President  I ever  consciously 
violated  was  when,  after  the  appointment, 
I had  the  satisfaction  of  informing  the 
Chief  Justice  that  his  appointment  had 
been  decided  upon  on  the  30th  of  the  ])re- 
vious  June,  after  which  the  President  had 
never  contemplated  any  other.  Not  many 
days  afterward  I was  shown  a copy  of  a 
letter  such  as  Mr.  Chase  alone  could  liave 
w^ritten,  in  which  lie  expressed  his  grati- 
tude for  tlie  appointment,  which  lie  said 
he  desired  more  than  any  other.  Thus 
was  the  entente  cordiale  re.storod  be- 
tween these  two  eminent  Americans, 
never  again  to  be  broken  or  interru])ted. 
Among  the  sorrowing  hearts  around  the 
dying  bed  of  the  republic's  greatest  Presi- 
dent there  was  none  more  atfeclionate 
than  that  which  beat  in  the  bosom  of  his 
Chief  Justice. 
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I WENT  to  it  with  reluctance.  I shrink 
from  attempting  to  say  anything  about 
it.  If  you  knew  that  there  was  one  spot 
on  the  earth  where  Nature  kept  her  secret 
of  secrets,  the  key  to  the  action  of  her  most 
gigantic  and  patient  forces  through  the 
long  eras,  the  marvel  of  constructive  and 
destructive  energy,  in  features  of  sublim- 
ity made  possible  to  mental  endurance  by 
the  most  exquisite  devices  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  the  wonder  which  is  without 
parallel  or  comparison,  would  you  not 
hesitate  to  approach  it?  Would  you  not 
wander  and  delay  with  this  and  that  won- 
der, and  this  and  that  beauty  and  nobility 
of  scener}^,.  putting  off  the  day  when  the 
imagination,  which  is  our  highest  gift, 
must  be  extinguished  by  the  reality? 
The  mind  has  this  judicious  timidity.  Do 
we  not  loiter  in  the  avenue  of  the  temple, 
dallying  with  the  vista  of  giant  plane- 
trees  and  statues,  and  noting  the  carving 
and  the  color,  mentally  shrinking  from 
the  moment  when  the  full  glory  shall 
burst  upon  us?  We  turn  and  look  when 
we  are  near  a summit,  we  pick  a flower, 
we  note  the  shape  of  the  clouds,  the  pass- 
ing breeze,  before  we  take  the  last  step  that 
shall  reveal  to  us  the  vast  panorama  of 
mountains  and  valleys. 

I cannot  bring  myself  to  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
by  any  other  route,  mental  or  physical, 
than  that  by  which  we  reached  it,  by  the 
way  of  such  beauty  as  Monterey,  such  a 
wonder  as  the  Yosemite,  and  the  infinite 
and  picturesque  deserts  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  I think  the  mind  needs  the 
training  in  the  desert  scenery  to  enable 
it  to  grasp  the  unique  sublimity  of  the 
Grand  Caiion. 

The  road  to  the  Yosemite,  after  leaving 
the  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Ray- 
mond, is  an  unnecessarily  fatiguing  one. 
The  journey  by  stage— si xty-five  miles — 
is  accomplished  in  less  than  two  days— 
thirty-nine  miles  the  lirstday,  and  twenty- 
six  tlje  second.  The  driving  is  neces- 
sarily slow,  because  two  mountain  ridges 
have  to  be  surmounted,  at  an  elevation 
each  of  about  6500  feet.  The  road  is  not 
a “ road'’  at  all  as  the  term  is  understood 
in  Switzerland,  Spain, or  in  any  highly  civ- 
ilized region — that  is,  a graded,  smooth, 
hard,  and  sufficiently  broad  track.  It  is 


a makeshift  highway,  generally  narrow 
(often  too  narrow  for  two  teams  to  pass), 
cast  up  with  loose  material,  or  excavated 
on  the  slopes  with  frequent  short  curves 
and  double  curves.  Like  all  mountain 
roads  which  skirt  precipices,  it  may  seem 
“pokerish,”  but  it  is  safe  enough  if  the 
drivers  are  skilful  and  careful  (all  the 
drivers  on  this  route  are  not  only  excel- 
lent, but  exceedingly  civil  as  well),  and 
there  is  no  break  in  wagon  or  harness. 
At  the  season  this  trip  is  made  the  wea- 
ther is  apt  to  be  warm,  but  this  would  not 
matter  so  much  if  the  road  were  not  in- 
tolerably dusty.  Over  a great  part  of  the 
way  the  dust  rises  in  clouds  and  is  stifling. 
On  a well-engineered  road,  with  a good 
road-bed,  the  time  of  passage  might  not 
be  shortened,  but  the  journey  would  be 
made  with  positive  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, for  though  there  is  a certain  mo- 
notony in  the  scenery,  there  is  the  wild 
freshness  of  nature,  now  and  then  an  ex- 
tensive prospect,  a sight  of  the  snow-clad 
Nevadas,  and  vast  sti*etches  of  woodland ; 
and  a part  of  the  way  the  forests  are  mag- 
nificent, especially  the  stupendous  growtli 
of  the  sugar-pine.  These  noble  forests  are 
now  protected  by  their  inac<‘es.sibility. 

From  1855  to  1864,  nine  years,  the  Yo- 
semite had  653  visito!*s;  in  1864  there  wei'e 
147.  The  number  increased  steadily  till 
1869,  the  year  the  overland  railroad  was 
completed,  when  it  jumped  to  1122.  Be- 
tween 4000  and  5000  persons  visit  it  now 
each  year.  The  number  would  be  enor- 
mously increased  if  it  could  be  reached 
by  rail,  and  doubtless  a road  will  be  built 
to  the  vallej"  in  the  near  future,  perhaps 
up  the  Merced  River.  I l)elieve  that  the 
pilgrims  who  used  to  go  to  the  Yosemite 
on  foot  or  on  liorseback  regret  the  build- 
ing of  the  stage  road,  the  enjoy rnent  of  the 
wonderful  valley  being  somehow  cheap- 
ened by  the  comparative  ea.se  of  i*eaching 
it.  It  is  feai'ed  that  a railway  would  still 
further  cheapen,  if  it  did  not  vulgarize  it, 
and  that  passengers  by  train  would  miss 
the  mounUnn  scenery,  the  splendid  for- 
ests, the  surprises  of  the  way  (like  the  first 
viewof  the  valley  from  Inspiration  Point), 
and  that  the  Mariposa  big  ti*ees  would  be 
further  off  the  route  tlian  they  are  now. 
The  traveller  sees  them  now  by  driving 
eight  miles  from  Wawona,  the  end  of  the 
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first  day’s  staging.  But  the  romance  for 
the  few  there  is  in  staging  will  have  to 
give  way  to  the  greater  comfort  of  the 
many  by  rail.  The  railway  will  do  no 
more  injury  to  the  Yosemite  than  it  has 
done  to  Niagara,  and  in  fact  will  be  the 
means  of  immensely  increasing  the  com- 
fort of  the  visitor’s  stay  there,  besides  en- 
abling tens  of  thousands  of  people  to  see 
it  who  cannot  stand  the  fatigue  of  the 
stage  ride  over  the  present  road.  The  Yo- 
semite will  remain  as  it  is.  The  simplici- 
ty of  its  grand  features  is  unassailable  so 
long  as  the  government  protects  the  for- 
ests that  surround  it  and  the  streams  that 
pour  into  it.  The  visitor  who  goes  there 
by  rail  will  find  plenty  of  adventure  for 
days  and  weeks  in  following  the  moun- 
tain trails,  ascending  to  the  great  points 
of  view,  exploring  the  canons,  or  climb- 
ing so  as  to  command  the  vast  stretch  of 
the  snowyj^^rras.  Or,  if  he  is  not  in- 
clined to  dr  venture,  the  valley  itself  will 
satisfy  his  ’^iighest  imaginative  flights  of 
the  sublime  in  rock  masses  and  perpen- 
dicular ledge^and  his  sense  of  beauty  in 
the  graceful  water-falls,  rainbow  colors, 
and  exquisite  li^es  of  domes  and  pinna- 
cles. It  is  in  the  grouping  of  objects  of 
sublimity  and  beauty  that  the  Yosemite 
excels.  The  narrow  valley,  with  its  gi- 
gantic walls,  which  vary  in  every  change 
of  the  point  of  view,  lends  itself  to  the 
most  astonishing  scenic  eflfects,  and  these 
the  photograph  has  reproduced,  so  that 
the  world  is  familiar  with  the  striking 
features  of  the  valley,  and  has  a tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  sublimity  of  some  of 
these  features.  What  the  photograph 
cannot  do  is  to  give  an  impression  of  the 
unique  grouping,  of  the  majesty,  and  at 
times  crushing  weight  upon  the  mind,  of 
the  forms  and  masses,  of  tlie  atmospheric 
splendor  and  illusion,  and  of  the  total 
value  of  such  an  assemblage  of  wonders. 
The  level  surface  of  the  peaceful  park-like 
valley  has  mucli  to  do  with  the  impression. 
The  effect  of  El  Capitan,  seen  across  a 
meadow  and  rising  from  a beautiful  park, 
is  much  greater  than  if  it  were  encountered 
in  a savage  mountain  gorge.  The  traveller 
may  have  seen  elsewhere  greater  water- 
falls, and  domes  and  spires  of  rock  as  sur- 
prising, but  he  has  nowhere  else  seen  such 
a combination  as  tins.  He  may  bo  forti- 
fied against  surprise  by  the  pliotographs 
he  has  seen  and  the  reports  of  word 
painters,  but  he  will  not  escape  (say  at 
Inspiration  Point,  or  Artist  Point,  or  other 


lookouts)  a quickening  of  the  pulse  and 
an  elation  which  is  physical  as  well  as 
mental,  in  the  sight  of  such  unexpected 
sublimity  and  beauty.  And  familiarity 
will  scarcely  take  off  the  edge  of  his  de- 
light, so  varied  are  the  effects  in  the  pass- 
ing hours  and  changing  lights.  The 
Rainbow  Fall,  when  water  is  abundant, 
is  exceedingly  impressive  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful. Seen  from  the  carriage  road,  pour- 
ing out  of  the  sky  overhead,  it  gives  a 
sense  of  power,  and  at  the  proper  hour  be- 
fore sunset,  when  the  vast  mass  of  leap- 
ing, foaming  water  is  shot  through  with 
the  coloi*s  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  siglits  the  world  can  offer; 
the  elemental  forces  are  overwhelming, 
but  the  loveliness  is  engaging.  One  turns 
from  this  to  the  noble  mass  of  El  Capitan 
with  a shock  of  surprise,  however  often  it 
may  have  been  seen.  This  is  the  hour, 
also,  in  the  time  of  high-water,  to  see  the 
reflection  of  the  Yosemite  Falls.  As  a 
spectacle  it  is  infinitely  finer  than  any- 
thing at  Mirror  Lake,  and  is  unique  in  its 
way.  To  behold  this  beautiful  series  of 
falls,  flowing  down  out  of  the  blue  sky 
above,  and  flowing  up  out  of  an  equally 
blue  sky  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  is  a 
sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  And  when  the 
observer  passes  from  these  displays  to  the 
sight  of  the  aerial  domes  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley,  new  wondei’S  opening  at 
every  turn  of  the  forest  road,  his  excite- 
ment has  little  chance  of  subsiding.  He 
may  be  even  a little  oppressed.  The  val- 
ley, so  verdant  and  friendly  with  grass 
and  trees  and  flowers,  is  so  narrow  com- 
pared with  the  lieight  of  its  perpendicular 
guardian  walls,  and  this  little  secluded 
spot  is  so  imprisoned  in  the  gigantic 
mountains,  that  man  has  a feeling  of  help- 
Ifessness  in  it.  This  powerlessness  in  the 
presence  of  elemental  forces  was  height- 
ened by  the  deluge  of  water.  There  had 
been  an  immense  fall  of  snow  the  winter 
before,  the  Merced  was  a raging  torrent, 
overflowing  its  hanks,  and  from  every 
ledge  poured  a miniature  cataract. 

Noble  simplicity  is  the  key-note  to  the 
sceneiy  of  the  Yosemite,  and  this  is  en- 
hanced by  tlie  park-like  appearance  of  the 
floor  of  tlie  valley.  The  stems  of  the  fine 
trees  are  in  harmony  with  the  perpendicu- 
lar lines,  and  their  foliage  adds  the  neces- 
sary contrast  to  the  gray  rock  masses.  In 
order  to  preserve  these  forest  trees,  the 
underbrush,  whicli  is  liable  to  make  a con- 
flagration in  a dry  season,  should  be  re- 
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sugar-pine  is  conspicuous  for  its  enormous 
size  and  graceful  vigor.  The  sequoias 
dominate  among  splendid  rivals  only  by 
a magnitude  that  has  no  comparison  else- 
where in  the  world.  I think  no  one  can 
anticipate  the  eflFect  that  one  of  these  mon- 
arcbs  will  have  upon  him.  He  has  read 
that  a coach  and  six  can  drive  through 
one  of  the  trees  that  is  standing;  that  an- 
other is  thirty-three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
that  its  vast  stem,  350  feet  high,  is  crowned 
with  a mass  of  foliage  that  seems  to  brush 
against  the  sky.  He  might  be  prepared 
for  a tower  one  hundred  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  even  four  hundred  feet  high, 
standing  upon  a level  plain.  But  this 
living  growth  is  quite  another  affair. 
Each  tree  is  an  individual,  and  has  a per- 
sonal character.  No  man  can  stand  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  these  giants  with- 
out a new  sense  of  the  age  of  the  world 
and  the  insignificant  span  of  one  human 
life ; but  he  is  also  overpowered  by  a sense 
of  some  gigantic  personality.  It  does  not 
relieve  him  to  think  of  this  as  the  Methu- 
selah of  trees,  or  to  call  it  by  the  name  of 
some  great  poet  or  captain.  The  awe  the 
tree  inspires  is  of  itself.  As  one  lies  and 
looks  up  at  the  enormous  bulk,  it  seems 
not  so  much  the  bulk,  so  lightly  is  it  car- 
ried, as  the  spirit  of  the  tree,  the  elastic 
vigor,  the  patience,  the  endurance  of  storm 
and  change,  the  confident  might,  and  the 
soaring,  almost  contemptuous  pride,  that 
overwhelm  the  puny  spectator.  It  is  just 
because  man  can  measure  himself,  his  lit- 
tleness, his  brevity  of  existence,  with  this 
growth  out  of  the  earth,  that  he  is  more 
personally  impressed  by  it  than  he  might 
be  by  the  mere  variation  in  the  contour 
of  the  globe  which  is  called  a mountain. 
The  imagination  makes  a plausible  effort 
to  comprehend  it,  and  is  foiled.  No,  clear- 
ly it  is  not  mere  size  tliat  impi*esses  one; 
it  is  tlie  dignity,  the  character  in  the  tree, 
the  authority  and  power  of  antiquity. 
Side  by  side  of  these  venerable  forms  are 
young  sequoias,  great  trees  themselves, 
that  have  only  just  begun  their  millennial 
career — trees  that  will,  if  spared,  perpetu- 
ate to  remote  ages  tliis  race  of  giants,  and 
in  two  to  four  thousand  years  from  now 
take  the  place  of  tlieir  great-grandfathers, 
who  are  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years, 
and  one  by  one  measuring  their  length  on 
the  earth. 

The  transition  from  the  sublime  to  the 
exquisitely  lovely  in  nature  can  nowhere 
else  be  made  with  more  celerity  than  from 


the  Sierras  to  the  coast  at  Monterey.  Cal- 
ifornia abounds  in  such  contrasts  and 
surprises.  After  the  great  stirring  of  the 
emotions  by  the  Yosemite  and  the  Mari- 
posa, the  Hotel  del  Monte  Park  and  vi- 
cinity offer  repose,  and  make  an  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  beauty  and  refinement. 
Yet  even  here  something  unique  is  again 
encountered.  I do  not  refer  to  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  the  giant  live-oaks 
and  the  landscape-gardening  about  the 
hotel,  which  have  made  Monterey  fa- 
mous the  world  over,  but  to  the  sea-beach 
drive  of  sixteen  miles,  which  can  scarcely 
be  rivalled  elsewhere  either  for  marine 
loveliness  or  variety  of  coast  scenery.  It 
has  points  like  the  ocean  drive  at  New- 
port, but  is  altogether  on  a grander  scale, 
and  shows  a more  poetic  union  of  shore 
and  sea;  besides,  it  offers  the  curious  and 
fascinating  spectacles  of  the  rocks  inhab- 
ited by  the  sea-lions,  and  the  Cypress 
Point.  These  huge  uncouth  creatures 
can  be  seen  elsewhere,  but  probably  no- 
where else  on  this  coast  are  they  massed 
in  greater  n umbel’s.  The  trees  of  Cypress 
Point  are  unique,  this  species  of  cypress 
having  been  found  nowhere  else.  The 
long,  never-ceasing  swell  of  the  Pacific  in- 
cessantly flows  up  the  many  crescent  sand 
beaches,  casting  up  shells  of  brilliant 
hues,  sea-weed,  and  kelp,  which  seems  in- 
stinct with  animal  life,  and  flotsam  from 
the  far-off  islands.  But  the  rocks  that  lie 
off  the  shore,  and  the  jagged  points  that 
project  in  fanciful  forms,  break  the  even 
great  swell,  and  send  the  waters,  churned 
into  spray  and  foam,  into  the  air  with  a 
thousand  hues  in  the  sun.  The  shock  of 
these  sharp  collisions  mingles  with  the 
heavy  ocean  boom.  Cypress  Point  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  projec- 
tions, and  its  strange  trees  creep  out  upon 
the  ragged  ledges  almost  to  the  water's 
edge.  These  cypresses  are  quite  as  instinct 
with  individual  life  and  quite  as  fantastic 
as  any  that  Dore  drew  for  his  Inferno.” 
They  are  as  gnarled  and  twisted  as  olive- 
trees  tw-o  centuries  old,  but  their  attitudes 
seem  not  only  to  show  struggle  with  the 
elements,  but  agOTiy  in  that  struggle. 
The  agony  may  be  that  of  torture  in  the 
tempest,  or  of  some  fabled  creatures  flee- 
ing and  pursued,  stretching  out  their  long 
arms  in  terror,  and  fixed  in  that  writhing 
fear.  They  are  creatures  of  the  sea  quite 
as  much  as  of  the  land,  and  they  give  to 
this  lovely  coast  a strange  charm  and 
fascination. 
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over,  the  smooth  slope  was  worn  here  and 
there  in  channels  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  as  if  by  the  passing  feet  of  many 
generations.  The  only  semblance  of  ar- 
chitectural regularity  is  in  the  plaza,  not 
perfectly  square,  upon  which  some  of  the 
houses  look,  and  where  the  annual  dances 
take  place.  The  houses  have  the  effect 
of  being  built  in  terraces  rising  one  above 
the  other,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly 
what  a house  is — whether  it  is  anything 
more  than  one  room.  You  can  reach 
some  of  the  houses  only  by  aid  of  a lad- 
der. You  enter  others  from  the  street. 
If  you  will  go  further,  you  must  climb  a 
ladder,  which  brings  you  to  the  roof,  that 
is  used  as  the  sitting-room  or  door-yard 
of  the  next  room.  From  this  room  you 
may  still  ascend  to  others,  or  you  may 
pass  through  low  and  small  doorways  to 
other  apartments.  It  is  all  hap-hazard, 
but  exceedingly  picturesque.  You  may 
find  some  of  the  family  in  every  room,  or 
they  may  be  gathered,  women  and  babies, 
on  a roof  which  is  protected  by  a para- 
pet. At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  men 
were  all  away  at  work  in  their  fields. 
Notwithstanding  the  houses  are  only  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  the  village  is  without 
water  or  street  commissioners,  I was 
struck  by  the  u niversal  cleanliness.  There 
was  no  refuse  in  the  corners  or  alleys,  no 
odors,  and  many  of  the  rooms  were  pat- 
terns of  neatness.  To  be  sure,  an  old  wo- 
man here  and  there  kept  her  hens  in  an 
adjoining  apartment  above  her  own,  and 
there  was  the  litter  of  childi*en  and  of 
rather  careless  house-keeping.  But,  taken 
altogether,  the  town  is  an  example  for 
some  more  civilized,  whose  inhabitants 
wash  oftener  and  dress  better  than  these 
Indians. 

We  were  put  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  whole  settlement  through  three  or 
four  young  maidens  who  had  been  at  the 
Carlisle  school,  and  spoke  English  very 
prettily.  They  were  of  the  ages  of  fif- 
teen and  sixteen,  and  some  of  them  had 
been  five  years  away.  They  came  back, 
so  far  as  I could  learn,  gladly  to  their 
own  people  and  to  the  old  ways.  They 
had  resumed  the  Indian  dress,  which  is 
much  more  becoming  to  them,  as  I think 
they  know,  than  that  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  tliem.  I saw  no  books.  They 
do  not  read  any  now,  and  they  appear  to 
be  perfectly  content  witli  the  idle  drudg- 
ery of  their  semi-savage  condition.  In 
time  they  will  marry  in  their  tribe,  and 


the  school  episode  will  be  a thing  of  the 
past.  But  not  altogether.  The  pretty 
Josephine,  who  was  our  best  cicerone 
about  the  place,  a girl  of  lovely  eyes  and 
modest  mien,  showed  us  with  pride  her 
own  room,  or  “house,”  as  she  called  it, 
neat  as  could  be,  simply  furnished  with 
an  iron  bedstead  and  snow-white  cot,  a. 
mirror,  chair,  and  table,  and  a trunk,  and 
some  “advertising”  prints  on  the  walls. 

She  said  that  she  was  needed  at  home  ta 
cook  for  her  aged  mother,  and  her  present. 
ambition  was  to  make  money  enough  by 
the  sale  of  pottery  and  curios  to  buy  a. 
cooking  stove,  so  that  she  could  cook 
more  as  the  whites  do.  The  house-work 
of  the  family  had  mainly  fallen  upon  her;: 
but  it  was  not  burdensome,  I fancied,  and 
she  and  the  other  girls  of  her  age  ha<L 
leisure  to  go  to  the  station  on  the  arrival 
of  every  train,  in  hope  of  selling  some- 
thing to  the  passengers,  and  to  sit  on  thc^ 
rocks  in  the  sun  and  dream  as  maidens, 
do.  I fancy  it  would  be  better  for  Joseph- 
ine and  for  all  the  rest  if  there  were  no 
station  and  no  passing  trains.  The  elder 
women  were  uniformly  ugly,  but  not  re- 
pulsive like  the  Mojaves ; the  place  swarm- 
ed with  childi*en,  and  the  babies,  aged 
women,  and  pleasing  young  girls  grouped 
most  effectively  on  the  I'oofs. 

The  whole  community  were  very  com- 
plaisant and  friendly  when  we  came  to* 
know  them  well,  which  we  did  in  tho 
course  of  an  hour,  and  they  enjoyed  as- 
much  as  we  did  the  bargaining  for  pot- 
tery. They  have  for  sale  a great  quan- 
tity of  small  pieces,  fantastic  in  form  and 
brilliantly  colored — toys,  in  fact;  but  we* 
found  in  their  houses  many  beautiful  jars- 
of  large  size  and  excellent  shape,  decollated 
most  effectively.  The  ordinary  utensila 
for  cooking  and  for  cooling  water  are* 
generally  pretty  in  design  and  painted 
artistically.  Like  the  ancient  Peruvians, 
they  make  many  vessels  in  the  forms  of 
beasts  and  bii’ds.  Some  of  the  designs  of 
the  decoration  are  highly  conventional- 
ized, and  others  are  just  in  the  proper 
artistic  line  of  the  natural — a spray  with 
a bird,  or  a sunflower  on  its  stalk.  Tho 
ware  is  all  unglazed,  exceedingly  light 
and  thin,  and  baked  so  hard  that  it  has  a. 
metallic  sound  when  struck.  Some  of 
the  large  jars  are  classic  in  shape,  and  re- 
call in  form  and  decoration  the  ancient 
Cypriote  ware,  but  the  colors  are  com- 
monly brilliant  and  barbaric.  The  de- 
signs seem  to  be  indigenous,  and  to  betrays 
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little  Spanish  influence.  The  art  display- 
ed in  this  pottery  is  indeed  wonderful, 
and.  to  my  eye.  much  more  effective  and 
lastingly  pleasing  tuan  mucii  of  our  cul- 
tivated decoration.  A couple  of  hand- 
some jars  liiat  I bought  of  an  old  woman, 
she  a-ssured  me  she  made  and  decorated 
herself:  but  I saw  no  ovens  there,  nor 
any  signs  of  manufacture,  and  suppose 
that  most  of  the  ware  is  made  at  Acoma. 

It  did  not  seem  to  be  a very  religious 
community,  although  the  town  has  a 
Catholic  church,  and  I understand  that 
Protestant  services  are  sometimes  lield  in 
the  place.  The  church  is  not  much  fre- 
quented, and  the  only  evidence  of  devo- 
tion I encountered  was  in  a woman  who 
wore  a large  and  handsome  silver  cross, 
made  by  the  Navajos.  When  I asked 
its  price,  she  clasped  it  to  her  bosom,  with 
an  upward  look  full  of  faith  and  of  re- 
fusal to  part  with  her  religion  at  any 
price.  The  ciiurch.  which  is  adobe,  and 
at  least  two  centuries  old,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  I h&ve  seen  anywhere. 
It  is  a simple  parallelogram.  104  feet  long 
and  21  feet  broad,  the  gable  having  an  open- 
ing in  which  the  bells  hang.  The  inte- 
rior i.s  exceedingly  curious,  and  its  deco- 
rations are  wortii  reproduction.  The  floor 
is  of  earth,  and  many  of  the  tribe  who 
were  distinguished  ami  died  long  ago  are 
said  to  repose  under  its  soKXjth  surface, 
w'ilh  nothing  to  mark  tijeir  place  of  sepul- 
ture. It  has  an  oj>en  iirnl>er  ro<3f.  the 
beams  supported  upon  carved  corl>els. 
Tiie  ceiling  is  made  of  wo<xlen  sticks, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  some 
four  feet  long,  painted  in  alternated  col- 
ors—red,  'oiue.  orange,  and  black — and  so 
twisted  or  woven  together  as  to  produce 
the  elFect  of  plaited  >t.raw.  a most  novel 
and  agreeable  deconition.  Over  tiie  en- 
trance is  a small  guiierv.  the  under  n>jf 
of  wiiich  is  composed  of  sticks  laid  in 
straw  ]>attern  and  colored.  All  around 
tfie  wails  runs  a most  striking  dado,  an 
odd.  aiiL”  bar  pattern,  with  conventional- 
ized iiiris  at  intervals,  painted  in  strong 
yet  Uirh'  ei del's— red,  yellow,  black,  and 
white.  Tiie  nortii  wall  is  witlirnit  win- 
dows: all  me  light,  wlien  the  d<»or  is 
closed.  coiiK'S  fnnnt  wo  irregular  windows, 
without  gla<s.  high  up  in  the  south  wall. 
Tiie  c i I a n f • e 1 \v  alls  a t*e  c > v e red  w i t i i f res  - 
coes.  and  tliere  are  several  quaint  paint- 
ings. some  of  them  not  very  l>ad  in  color 
and  drsiwing.  Tiie  altar,  whicli  is  sup- 
ported at  the  sides  by  twilled  wooden  pil- 


lars carved  with  a knife,  is  hung  with  an- 
cient sheepskins  brigiiily  painted.  Back 
of  the  altar  are  some  archaic  wooden  im- 
ages, colored : and  over  the  altar,  on  the 
ceiling,  are  the  stars  of  iieaven.  and  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  each  with  a face  in  it. 
The  interior  was  scrupulously  clean  and 
sweet  and  restful  to  one  coming  in  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  desert.  It  was 
evidently  little  used,  and  the  Indians  wlio 
accompanied  us  seemed  under  no  strong 
impression  of  its  sanctity ; but  we  liked  to 
linger  in  it.  it  was  so  bizarre,  so  pictu- 
resque, and  exhibited  in  its  rude  decora- 
tion so  much  taste.  Two  or  three  small 
birds  flitting  about  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
coolness  and  the  subdued  ligiii,  and  were 
undisturbed  by  our  presence. 

These  are  children  of  the  desert,  kin  in 
theircondiiion  and  the  influences  that  form- 
ed them  to  the  sedentary  tribes  of  upper 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  who  pilch  tiieir  villages 
upon  the  rooky  eminences,  and  depend 
for  subsistence  ii{x>n  irrigation  and  scant 
pasturage.  Their  habits  are  those  of  the 
dwellers  in  an  arid  land  which  has  little 
in  common  with  the  wilderness — the  in- 
hospitable northern  wilderness  of  rain  and 
frost  and  snow.  Rain,  to  be  sure,  insures 
some  sort  of  vegetation  in  the  most  forbid- 
ding and  intractable  conniry.  but  that 
d‘:>es  not  save  the  harali  landscape  from 
l>eing  unattractive.  Tlie  liigh  plateaus  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  liave  everything 
that  the  rainy  wilderness  lacks — sunshine, 
lieavens  own  air.  immense  breadth  of 
liorizon.  color  and  intiuiie  beauty  of  out- 
line. and  a warm  soil  wiili  iinliiniled  pos- 
sibilities when  inoisieneil.  AH  that  tliese 
deserts  need  is  water.  A fatal  want  ? 
No.  That  is  simply  saying  that  science 
can  do  for  this  region  wiiat  it  cannot 
do  for  the  higli  wilderness  of  frost— by  the 
lransp<~>rtation  of  water  transform  it  into 
ganlens  of  bloom  and  fields  of  fruitful- 
ness. Tiie  wilderness  sliall  be  made  to 
feed  the  desert. 

I confess  that  these  deserts  in  llie  warm 
latitudes  fascinate  me.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause I perc'eive  in  them  such  a chance 
for  the  triumph  of  tlie  skill  of  man.  see- 
ing how.  iiere  and  liiere.  his  energy  has 
pu>iied  tlie  desert  out  of  liis  patli  across 
llie  coiilinent.  But  I fear  that  I am  not 
so  jiractical.  To  many  desert  in  its 
stony  sterility,  its  desolatenoss.  its  un- 
broken solitude,  its  fantastic  savageness, 
is  eitiier  appalling  or  repulsive.  To  them 
it  is  tiresome  and  monotonous.  Tlie  vast 
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plains  of  Kaiisa»  and  Kubiniska  are  too-  C.tclopean  masonry,  tbe  buttlements  of  a 
nolonous  even  hi  tlie  nj^rieulihral  jj^reen  fort,  a terraced  castle  with  towers  and  es- 
of  .summer.  Not  so  to  me  tbe.  desert.  It  plaiuide.  a jrrcut  tronj^li  of  a valley,  ^ray 
is  as  changeable  in  its  liglds  and  culorRus  and  parched,  eiudosed  by  far  purple  inoun- 
the  ocean.  It  is  even  in  its  general  fea-  tains.  And  then  Uie  uuliniitt?d  freedom 
lures  of  sameness  never  long  the  .same,  of  it.  its  inbnite  expansion,  its  air  like 
If  you  travoi*se  it  on  foot  or  on  lK>r.seV>ac.k,  wine  to  tlie  sen.si^s,  the  floods  of  sunshine, 
there  is  ever  ?$ome  minor  noycdly.  And  tiie  waves  Of  coloi%  the  tr.anslucent  atmos- 
ori  the  swift  train,  if  yon  draw  down  the  phere  tViat  aids  ilie  invagiiiHtion  to  create 
curtiiiii  against  the  glare,  or  ttjrn  to  your  in  the  distal  all  arcdiilectural  splendors 
buok^  yon  are  sure  to  miss  soinetldng  of  and  realms  of  peace.  It  is  all  like  a mi' 
intei^st— adeep  canon  rift,  in  tlie  plain,  a rage  and  a drermn  We  pass  swdftly,  and 
turn  tiial  gives  a wide  view  glowing  in  make  a rijoving  panorama  of  beaufy  in 
a hundred  hues  in  the  sun,  a savage  gm-ge  lines,  of  strangeness  in  forms,  of  snbjiim 
with  beetling  rrndv.s.  a solitary  buUe  or  ity  in  extent,  of  overawing  and  savage 
rod  trim  ca  ted  pyramid  thnist  up  inb»  flic  antiquity.  I won  hi  mi. ss  none  of  it.  And 
blue  sicy,  a liorizonta I b«ilge  cutting  ilie  wlien  we  pass  to  the  acciistomt?d  again,  to 
horizon  line  us  straight  as  a ruler  for  the  fields  Of  verdure  and  Uitv  fm’ests  and 
miles,  a pointed  cUlF  uplifted  sheer  from  the  hills  of  green,  fuid  are  limited  in  view 
the  |.dain  and  laid  in  regular  coui'scs  of  and  shut  m by  that  whiclr  we  love,  after 
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all,  better  than  the  arid  land,  I have  a 
great  longing  to  see  again  tiie  desert,  to 
be  a part  of  its  vastness,  and  to  feel  once 
more  the  freedom  and  inspiration  of  its 
illimitable  horizons. 

There  is  an  arid  region  lying  in  north- 
ern Arizona  and  southern  Utah  which 
has  been  called  the  District  of  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado.  The  area,  roughly 
estimated,  contains  from  13,000  to  16,000 
square  miles — about  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Tliis  region,  fully  described 
by  the  explorers  and  studied  by  the  geol- 
ogists in  the  United  States  service,  but 
little  known  to  even  the  travelling  pub- 
lic, is  probably  the  most  interesting  terri- 
tory of  its  size  on  the  globe.  At  least  it 
is  unique.  In  attempting  to  convey  an 
idea  of  it  the  writer  can  be  assisted  by 
no  comparison,  nor  can  he  appeal  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  to  any  experience 
of  scenery  that  can  apply  here.  The  so- 
called  Grand  Cafion  differs  not  in  degree 
from  all  other  scenes;  it  differs  in  kind. 

The  Colorado  River  flows  southward 
through  Utah,  and  crosses  the  Arizona 
line  below  the  junction  with  the  San  Juan. 
It  continues  southward,  flowing  deep  in 
what  is  called  the  Marble  Cafion,  till  it  is 
joined  by  the  Little  Colorado,  coming  up 
from  the  southeast ; it  then  turns  Avest- 
ward  in  a devious  line  until  it  drops 
straight  south,  and  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  Arizona.  The  centre  of  the 
district  mentioned  is  the  westwardly  flow- 
ing part  of  the  Colorado.  South  of  the 
river  is  the  Colorado  Plateau,  at  a gen- 
eral elevation  of  about  7000  feet.  North 
of  it  the  land  is  higher,  and  ascends  in 
a series  of  plateaus,  and  then  terraces,  a 
succession  of  cliffs  like  a great  stairway, 
rising  to  the  high  plateaus  of  Utah.  The 
plateaus,  adjoining  the  river  on  the  north 
and  well  marked  by  north  and  south  di- 
viding lines,  or  faults,  are,  naming  them 
from  east  to  west,  the  Paria,  the  Kaibab, 
the  Kanab,  the  Uinkaret,  and  the  Sheav- 
witz,  terminating  in  a great  wall  on  the 
west,  the  Great  Wash  fault,  where  the 
surface  of  the  country  drops  at  once  from 
a general  elevation  of  6000  feet  to  from 
1300  to  3000  feet  above  tlie  sea-level — into 
a desolate  and  formidable  desert. 

If  the  Grand  Cafion  itself  did  not  dwarf 
everything  else,  the  scenery  of  these  pla- 
teaus would  be  superlative  in  interest. 
It  is  not  all  desert,  nor  are  the  gorges, 
canons,  cliffs,  and  terraces,  which  grad- 
ually prepare  the  mind  for  the  compre- 


hension of  the  Grand  Canon,  the  only 
wonders  of  this  land  of  enchantment. 
These  are  contrasted  with  the  sylvan 
scenery  of  the  Kaibab  plateau,  its  giant 
forests  and  parks,  and  broad  meadows 
decked  in  the  summer  with  wild  flowers 
in  dense  masses  of  scarlet,  white,  purple, 
and  yellow.  The  Vermilion  Cliffs,  the 
Pink  Cliffs,  the  White  Cliffs,  surpass  in 
fantastic  form  and  brilliant  color  any- 
thing that  the  imagination  conceives  pos- 
sible in  nature,  and  there  are  dreamy 
landscapes  quite  beyond  the  most  exqui- 
site fancies  of  Claude  and  of  Turner.  The 
region  is  full  of  wonders,  of  beauties,  and 
sublimities  that  Shelley’s  imaginings  do 
not  match  in  the  “PrometheusUnbound,” 
and  when  it  becomes  accessible  to  the 
tourist  it  will  offer  endless  fleld  for  the 
delight  of  those  w^hose  minds  can  rise  to 
the  heights  of  the  sublime  and  the  beau- 
tiful. In  all  imaginative  writing  or  paint- 
ing the  material  used  is  that  of  human 
experience,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  un- 
derstood, even  heaven  must  be  described 
in  the  terms  of  an  earthly  paradise. 
Human  experience  has  no  prototype  of 
this  region,  and  the  imagination  has  nev- 
er conceived  of  its  forms  and  colors.  It 
is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  it  by  pen  or  pencil  or  brush.  The 
reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  glowing 
descriptions  in  the  official  reports  of  Ma- 
jor J.  W.  Powell,  Captain  C.  E.  Dutton, 
Lieutenant  Ives,  and  others,  will  not 
save  himself  from  a shock  of  surprise 
when  the  reality  is  before  him.  This 
paper  deals  only  with  a single  view  in 
this  marvellous  region. 

The  point  where  we  struck  the  Grand 
Cafion,  approaching  it  from  the  south,  is 
opposite  tlie  promontory  in  the  Kaibab 
Plateau  named  Point  Sublime  by  Major 
Powell,  just  north  of  the  36th  parallel, 
and  112®  15'  west  longitude.  This  is  only 
a few  miles  west  of  the  junction  with  the 
Little  Colorado.  About  three  or  four 
miles  west  of  this  junction  the  river  en- 
ters the  east  slope  of  the  east  Kaibab 
monocline,  and  here  the  Grand  Cafion  be- 
gins. Rapidly  the  chasm  deepens  to  about 
6000  feet,  or  rather  it  penetrates  a higher 
country,  the  slope  of  the  river  remaining 
a])out  the  same.  Through  this  lofty  pla- 
teau— an  elevation  of  7000  to  9000  feet — 
tlie  chasm  extends  for  sixty  miles,  grad- 
ually changing  its  course  to  the  north- 
west, and  entering  the  Kanab  Plateau. 
The  Kaibab  division  of  the  Grand  Cafion 
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of  the  river,  is  220 
miles ; by  a median 
line  between  tbe  cresbj 
of  the  summits  of  tfm 
walls  wiib  two*- mile 
cords,  about  1 95  miles; 
the  distance  iu  a 
strai^dit  line  is  125 

^ ^ ' ^ am^  'llie 

i a^e  furnishes  the  min- 

u i\um  i:rf  <h(:LCie;  but  the  change  to  these 
^vJ>^v_ls  i:s  xve  one  from  llie  tree- 

lev^  of  the  desert  on  either  side. 

The  canon  is  also  reached  from  Wil- 
liams, the  next  station  west,  the  dis- 
tance being  a little  shorter,  and  the  point 

TOmUSTS  IN  THE  COLORADO  CAj^OX. 

little  further  west.  But  the  Flagstatf 
route  is  for  many  reasons  usually  pre- 
is  by  far  the  sublimest  of  all,  being  1000  ferred.  Flagstaff  lies  just  smitheast  of 
feet  deeper  than  any  other.  It  is  tiot  the  San  Francisco  Mountain,  and  on  llie 
grander  only  on  account  of  its  greater  great  Colorado  Plateau,  which  has  a pretty 
depth,  but  it  is  broader  and  more  diversi-  uniform  elevai  ion  of  al>out  70(KJ  feet  above 
tied  with  magniticent  arcliitectural  fea-  the  sea.  The  whole  region  is  full  of  in- 
tures.  terest.  Some  of  the  most  rcmarkMl>lB  cliff 

The  Kauab  division,  only  less  magnifi-  dwellings  are  within  10  miles  of  Flag- 
cent  than  tlie  Kaibab,  receives  the  Kunaij  staffs  on  the  Walnut  Creek  Cafion,  At 
Canon  frH:>rn  the  north  and  the  Cataract  Holbrook^  100  miles  east,  the  traveller 
Canon  from  the  suutli,  ami  cuds  at  the  liuds  a road  some  ^0  mile$i  long,  that 
Thro weap  Galley.  leiuis  to  the  gf'Cat  petritied  forCvSt.  or  Cluil* 

The  S(M-iiuii  of  tile  Grand  Ciinon  seen  ee<lony  Park.  Still  f>iialier  eust  are  the 
by  those  who  take  the  route  from  Peacli  villages  of  the  l^ueblo  liidians,  near  the 
Springs  is  betweeu  ll.T^  and  114 ‘ west  lijic,.wld,le  to  liie  norilivvard  is  Lite  great 
longitude,  and,  though  wrunlerful,  pre^  resefvatimt  of  l)»e  Navajos,  a nomadic 
sen ts  few  of  tlie  grpat  features  of  cither  trdje  cel.elM’.atcil  for  its  One  blankels  and 
the  Kaibah  or  the  Ivanab  divisions.  The  pretty  vviu  k in  silver--a  tribe  that  pre- 
Gfand  Canon  eud.s,  we.st  longitude  114^;  serves  iiiuch  of  its  iinanly  hub  peiidence  by 
at  the  QtoU  Wash,  west  of  the  Hurricane  shuiining  the  charily  of  the  United  States. 
Ledge  or  Fault.  Its  whole  length  frotn  No  Italians  have  come  into  inliinate  or 
Littlo  Colorado  Ur  the  Great  Wash,  mea-  dependent  relations  w’ith  the  w hites  with* 
sured  by  the  meanderiugs  of  tlie  surface  out  being  deteriorated. 
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Flagstaff  is  the  best  present  point  of  de- 
parture, because  it  has  a small  hotel, 
good  supply  stores,  and  a large  livery-sta- 
ble, made  necessary  by  the  business  of  the 
place  and  the  objects  of  interest  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  because  one  reaches 
from  there  by  the  easiest  road  the  finest 
scenery  incomparably  on  the  Colorado. 
The  distance  is  76  miles  through  a prac- 
tically uninhabited  country,  much  of  it 
a desert,  and  with  water  very  infre- 
quent. No  work  has  been  done  on  the 
road ; it  is  made  simply  by  driving  over 
it.  There  are  a few  miles  here  and  there 
of  fair  wheeling,  but  a good  deal  of  it  is 
intolerably  dusty  or  exceedingly  stony, 
and  progress  is  slow.  In  the  daytime  (it 
was  the  last  of  June)  the  heat  is  apt  to  be 
excessive;  but  this  could  be  borne,  the 
air‘  is  so  absolutely  dry  and  delicious, 
and  breezes  occasionally  spring  up,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  dust.  It  is,  not- 
withstanding the  novelty  of  the  adven- 
ture and  of  the  scenery  by  the  way,  a tire- 
some journey  of  two  days.  A day  of  rest 
is  absolutely  required  at  the  canon,  so  that 
five  days  must  be  allowed  for  the  trip. 
This  will  cost  the  traveller,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  party  made  up,  from  forty 
to  fifty  dollars.  But  a much  longer  so- 
journ at  the  canon  is  desirable. 

Our  party  of  seven  was  stowed  in  and  on 
an  old  Concord  coach  drawn  by  six  hoi*ses, 
and  piled  with  camp  equipage,  bedding, 
and  provisions.  A four-horse  team  fol- 
lowed, loaded  with  other  supplies  and 
cooking  utensils.  The  road  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountain. 
Returning,  we  passed  around  its  west  side, 
gaining  thus  a complete  view  of  this 
shapely  peak.  The  compact  range  is  a 
group  of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  craters  of 
which  are  distinctly  visible.  The  cup-like 
summit  of  the  highest  is  13,0()0  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  snow  al  waj^s  lies  on  the  north 
escarpment.  Rising  about  6000  feet  above 
the  point  of  view  of  the  great  plateau,  it 
is  from  all  sides  a noble  object,  tlie  dark 
rock,  snow-sprinkled,  rising  out  of  the 
dense  growth  of  pine  and  cedar.  We  drove 
at  first  through  open  pine  forests,  tlirough 
park -like  intervals,  over  the  foot-hills 
of  the  mountain,  through  growths  of  scrub 
cedar,  and  out  into  tlie  ever -varying 
rolling  country  to  widely  extended  pros- 
pects. Two  considerable  lulls  on  our 
right  attracted  us  by  their  unique  beauty. 
Upon  the  summit  and  side  of  each  was  a 
red  glow  exactly  like  the  tint  of  sunset. 


We  thought  surely  that  it  was  the  effect 
of  reflected  light,  but  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less and  the  color  remained  constant. 
The  color  came  from  the  soil.  The  first 
was  called  Sunset  Mountain.  One  of  our 
party  named  the  other,  and  the  more 
beautiful,  Peachblow  Mountain,  a poetic 
and  perfectly  descriptive  name. 

We  lunched  at  noon  beside  a swift, 
clouded,  cold  stream  of  snow  water  from 
the  San  Francisco,  along  which  grew  a 
few  gnarled  cedars  and  some  brilliant 
wild  fiowers.  The  scene  was  more  than 
picturesque;  in  the  clear  hot  air  of  the 
desert  the  distant  landscape  made  a hun- 
dred pictui*es  of  beauty.  Behind  us  the 
dark  form  of  San  Francisco  rose  up  6000 
feet  to  its  black  crater  and  fields  of  spot- 
less snow.  Away  off  to  the  northeast, 
beyond  the  brown  and  gmy  pastures, 
across  a far  line  distinct  in  dull  color,  lay 
the  Painted  Desert,  like  a mirage,  like  a 
really  painted  landscape,  glowing  in  red 
and  orange  and  pink,  an  immense  city 
rather  than  a landscape,  with  towers  and 
terraces  and  facades,  melting  into  indis- 
tinctness as  in  a rosy  mist,  spectral  but 
constant,  weltering  in  a tropic  glow  and 
heat,  walls  and  columns  and  shafts,  the 
wreck  of  an  Oriental  capital  on  a wide 
violet  plain,  suffused  with  brilliant  color 
softened  into  exquisite  shades.  All  over 
this  region  Nature  has  such  surprises,  that 
laugh  at  our  inadequate  conception  of 
her  resources. 

Our  camp  for  the  night  was  at  the  next 
place  where  water  could  be  obtained,  a 
station  of  the  Arizona  Cattle  Company. 
Abundant  water  is  piped  down  to  it  from 
mountain  springs.  The  log  house  and 
stable  of  the  cow-boys  were  unoccupied, 
and  we  pitched  our  tent  on  a knoll  by  the 
corral.  The  night  was  absolutely  dry, 
and  sparkling  with  the  starlight.  A part 
of  the  company  spread  their  blankets  on 
the  ground  under  the  sky.  It  is  apt  to  be 
cold  in  this  region  toward  morning,  but 
lodging  in  the  open  air  is  no  hardship  in 
this  delicious  climate.  The  next  day  the 
way  part  of  the  distance,  wuth  only  a road 
marked  by  wagon  wheels,  was  through  ex- 
tensive and  barren -looking  cattle  ranges, 
through  pretty  vales  of  grass  surrounded 
by  stunted  cedars,  and  over  stony  ridges 
and  plains  of  sand  and  small  l)owlders. 
The  water  having  failed  at  Red  Horse,  the 
only  place  where  it  is  usually  found  in 
the  day's  march,  our  liorses  went  without, 
and  we  had  recourse  to  our  canteens.  The 
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whole  country  is  essentially  arid,  but  snow 
falls  in  the  winter-time,  and  its  meltings, 
with  occasional  showers  in  the  summer, 
creates  what  are  called  surface  wells,  made 
by  drainage.  Many  of  them  go  dry  by 
June.  There  had  been  no  rain  in  the 
region  since  the  last  of  March,  but  clouds 
were  gathering  daily,  and  showers  are  al- 
ways expected  in  July.  The  phenomenon 
of  rain  on  this  baked  surface,  in  this  hot 
air,  and  with  this  immense  horizon,  is  very 
interesting.  Showers  in  this  tentative 
time  are  local.  In  our  journey  we  saw 
showers  far  oflF,  we  experienced  a dash  for 
ten  minutes,  but  it  was  local,  covering  not 
more  than  a mile  or  two  square.  We 
have  in  sight  a vast  canopy  of  blue  sky, 
of  forming  and  dispersing  clouds.  It  is 
difficult  for  them  to  drop  their  moisture 
in  the  rising  columns  of  hot  air.  The  re- 
sult at  times  was  a very  curious  spectacle 
—rain  in  the  sky  that  did  not  reach  the 
earth.  Perhaps  some  cold  current  high 
above  us  would  condense  the  moisture, 
^ which  would  begin  to  fall  in  long  trailing 
* sweeps,  blown  like  fine  folds  of  muslin,  or 
like  sheets  of  dissolving  sugar,  and  then 
the  hotair  of  the  earth  would  dissipate  it, 

, and  the  showers  would  be  absorbed  in  the 
upper  regions.  The  heat  was  sometimes 
intense,  but  at  intervals  a refreshing  wind 
would  blow,  the  air  being  as  fickle  as  the 
rain ; and  now  and  then  we  would  see  a 
slender  column  of  dust,  a thousand  or  two 
feet  high,  marching  across  the  desert,  ap- 
parently not  more  than  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  wavering  like  the  threads  of 
moisture  that  tried  in  vain  to  reach  the 
earth  as  rain.  Of  life  there  was  not  much 
to  be  seen  in  our  desert  route.  In  the  first 
day  we  encountered  no  habitation  except 
the  ranch-house  mentioned,  and  saw  no 
human  being;  and  the  second  day  none 
except  the  solitary  occupant  of  the  dried 
well  at  Red  Horse,  and  two  or  three  Ind- 
ians on  the  hunt.  A few  squirrels  were 
seen,  and  a rabbit  now  and  then,  and  oc- 
casionally a bird.  The  general  impression 
was  that  of  a deserted  land.  But  ante- 
lope abound  in  the  timber  regions,  and  we 
saw  several  of  these  graceful  creatures 
quite  near  us.  Excellent  antelope  steaks, 
bought  of  the  wandering  Indian  hunters, 
added  something  to  our  “canned"’  sup- 
plies. One  day  as  we  lunched,  without 
water,  on  the  cedar  slope  of  a lovely  grass 
interval,  we  saw  coming  toward  us  over 
the  swells  of  the  prairie  a figure  of  a man 
on  a horse.  It  rode  to  us  straight  as  the 
VoL.  LXyXlI.-No.|489.-39 
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crow  flies.  The  Indian  pony  stopped  not 
two  feet  fiom  where  our  group  sat,  and 
the  rider,  who  was  an  Oualapai  chief,  clad 
in  sacking,  with  the  print  of  the  brand  of 
flour  or  salt  on  his  back,  dismounted  with 
his  Winchester  rifle,  and  stood  silently 
looking  at  us  without  a word  of  salutation. 
He  stood  there,  impassive,  until  we  oflFered 
him  something  to  eat.  Having  eaten  all 
we  gave  him,  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
said,  “Smoke  ’em?”  Having  procured 
from  the  other  wagon  a pipe  of  tobacco 
and  a pull  at  the  driver’s  canteen,  he 
returned  to  us  all  smiles.  His  only  bag- 
gage was  the  skull  of  an  antelope,  with 
the  horns,  hung  at  his  saddle.  Into  this 
he  put  the  bread  and  meat  which  we  gave 
him,  mounted  the  wretched  pony,  and 
without  a word  rode  stmight  away.  At 
a little  distance  he  halted,  dismounted, 
and  motioned  toward  the  edge  of  the 
timber,  where  he  had  spied  an  antelope. 
But  the  game  eluded  him,  and  he  mount- 
ed again  and  rode  off  across  the  desert — a 
strange  figure.  His  tribe  lives  in  the 
caflon  some  fifty  miles  west,  and  was  at 
present  encamped,  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing, in  the  pine  woods  not  far  from  tlie 
point  we  were  aiming  at. 

The  way  seemed  long.  With  the  heat 
and  dust  and  slow  progi*ess,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly wearisome.  Our  modern  nerves 
are  not  attuned  to  the  slow  crawling 
of  a prairie  wagon.  There  had  been 
growing  for  some  time  in  the  coach  a 
feeling  that  the  journey  did  not  pay,  that, 
in  fact,  no  mere  scenery  could  compensate 
for  the  fatigue  of  the  trip.  The  imagina- 
tion did  not  rise  to  it.  “It  will  have  to 
be  a very  big  cafion,”  said  the  Duchess. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  entered  an 
open  pine  forest,  passed  through  a meadow 
where  the  Indians  had  set  their  camp  by 
a shallow  iK>nd,  and  drove  along  a ridge, 
in  the  cool  shades,  for  thiee  or  four  miles. 
Suddenly,  on  the  edge  of  a descent,  we 
who  were  on  the  box  saw  through  the 
tree-tops  a vision  that  stopped  the  pulse 
for  a second,  and  filled  us  with  excite- 
ment. It  was  only  a glimpse,  far  off  and 
apparently  lifted  up  — red  towers,  purple 
cliffs,  wide-spread  apart,  hints  of  color  and 
splendor;  on  the  right  distance,  mansions, 
gold  and  white  and  carmine  (so  the  light 
made  them),  architectural  habitations  in 
the  sky  it  must  be,  and  suggestions  of 
others  far  off  in  the  middle  distance,  a 
substantial  aerial  city,  or  the  ruins  of  one, 
sucli  as  the  prophet  saw  in  a vision.  It 
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was  only  a glimpse.  Our  hearts  were  in 
our  mouths.  We  had  a vague  impression 
of  sonietliing  wonderful,  fearful,  some  in- 
comparable splendor  that  was  not  earth- 
ly. Were  we  drawing  near  the  “City"’? 
and  should  we  have  yet  a more  perfect 
view  thereof?  Was  it  Jerusalem,  or  some 
Hindoo  temples,  there  in  the  sky?  “It 
was  builded  of  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
also  the  streets  were  paved  with  gold;  so 
that  by  reason  of  the  natural  glory  of  the 
City,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sunbeams 
upon  it,  Christian  with  desire  fell  sick.” 
It  was  a momentary  vision  of  a vast  am- 
phitheatre of  splendor,  mostly  hidden  by 
the  trees  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau. 

We  descended  into  a hollow.  There 
was  the  well,  a log  cabin,  a tent  or  two 
under  the  pine-trees.  We  dismounted 
w’ith  impatient  haste.  The  sun  was  low 
in  the  horizon,  and  had  long  withdrawn 
from  this  grassy  dell.  Tired  as  we  were, 
we  could  not  wait.  It  was  only  to  as- 
cend the  little  steep,  stony  slope  — 300 
yards — and  we  should  see!  Our  party 
were  straggling  up  the  hill.  Two  or 
three  had  reached  the  edge.  I looked 
up.  The  Duchess  threw  up  her  arms  and 
screamed.  We  were  not  fifteen  paces  be- 
hind, but  we  saw  notlii ng.  We  took  the 
few  steps,  and  the  whole  magnificence 
broke  upon  us.  No  one  could  be  pre- 
pared for  it.  The  scene  is  one  to  strike 
dumb  with  awe,  or  to  unstring  the  nerves; 
one  might  stand  in  silent  astonishment, 
another  would  burst  into  tears. 

There  are  some  experiences  that  can- 
not be  repeated  — one's  first  view  of 
Rome,  one's  lirst  view  of  Jerusalem.  But 
these  emotions  are  produced  by  associa- 
tion, by  the  sudden  standing  face  to  face 
with  the  scenes  most  wrought  into  our 
whole  life  and  education  by  tradition  and 
religion.  This  was  without  association, 
as  it  w^as  without  parallel.  It  was  a shock 
so  novel  that  the  mind,  dazed,  quite  failed 
to  comprehend  it.  All  that  we  could 
grasp  was  a vast  confusion  of  amphi- 
theatres and  strange  architectural  forms 
resplendent  with  color.  The  vastness  of 
the  view  amazed  us  quite  as  much  as  its 
transcendent  beauty. 

We  had  expected  a canon— two  lines  of 
perpendicular  walls  6000  feet  high,  with 
the  ribbon  of  a river  at  the  bottom.  But 
the  reader  may  dismiss  all  his  notions  of  a 
canon,  indeed  of  any  sort  of  mountain  or 
gorge  scenery  with  which  he  is  familiar. 
We  had  come  into  a new  world.  What 


we  saw  was  not  a canon,  or  a chasm,  or  a 
gorge,  but  a vast  ai‘ea  which  is  a break  in 
the  plateau.  From  where  we  stood  it 
was  12  miles  across  to  the  opposite  walls 
— a level  line  of  mesa  on  the  Utah  side. 
We  looked  up  and  down  for  20  to  30 
miles.  This  great  space  is  filled  with 
gigantic  architectural  constinictions,  with 
amphitlieatres,  gorges,  precipices,  walls  of 
masonry,  fortresses  terraced  up  to  the 
level  of  the  eye,  temples  mountain  size, 
all  brilliant  with  horizontal  lines  of  col- 
or— streaks  of  solid  hues  a few  feet  in 
width,  streaks  a thou.sand  feet  in  width — 
yellows,  mingled  white  and  gray,  orange, 
dull  red,  brown,  blue,  carmine,  green,  all 
blending  in  the  sunlight  into  one  tran- 
scendent suffusion  of  splendor.  Afar  off 
we  saw  the  river  in  two  places,  a mere 
thread,  as  motionless  and  smooth  as  a 
strip  of  mirror,  only  we  knew  it  was  a 
turbid  boiling  torrent,  6000  feet  below  us. 
Directly  opposite  the  overhanging  ledge 
on  which  we  stood  was  a mountain,  the 
sloping  base  of  which  was  ashy  gray  and  ^ 
bluish;  it  ro.se  in  a series  of  terraces  to  a 
thousand  feet  wall  of  dark  red  sandstone, 
receding  upward,  with  ranges  of  columns 
and  many  fantastic  sculptures,  to  a finial 
row^  of  gigantic  opera-glasses  6000  feet 
above  the  river.  The  great  San  Francisco 
Mountain,  w i til  its  snowy  crater,  which  we 
had  passed  on  the  way,  might  have  been 
set  down  in  the  place  of  this  one,  and  it 
would  have  been  only  one  in  a multitude 
of  such  forms  that  met  the  eye  w^hich- 
ever  w^ay  we  looked.  Indeed,  all  the  vast 
mountains  in  this  region  might  be  hidden 
in  this  canon. 

Wandering  a little  away  from  the  group 
and  out  of  sight,  and  turning  suddenly  lo 
the  scene  from  another  point  of  view,  I 
experienced  for  a moment  an  indescrib- 
able terror  of  nature,  a confusion  of 
mind,  a fear  to  be  alone  in  such  a pre- 
sence. With  all  this  grotesqueness  and 
majesty  of  form  and  radiance  of  color, 
creation  seemed  in  a whirl.  With  our 
education  in  scenery  of  a totally  different 
kind,  I suppose  it  would  need  long  ac- 
quaintance with  this  to  familiarize  one 
with  it  to  the  extent  of  perfect  mental 
comprehension. 

The  vast  abyss  has  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own,  one  always  changing  and  pro- 
ducing new  effects,  an  atmosphere  and 
shadows  and  tones  of  its  own — golden, 
rosy,  gray,  brilliant,  and  sombre,  and  play- 
ing a thousand  fantastic  tricks  to  the  vi- 
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sion.  The  rich  and  wonderful  color  ef- 
fects, says  Captain  Dutton,  “are  due  to 
the  inherent  colors  of  the  rocks,  modified 
by  the  atmosphere.  Like  any  other  great 
series  of  strata  in  the  plateau  province, 
the  carboniferous  has  its  own  range  of 
colors,  which  might  serve  to  distinguish 
it  even  if  we  had  no  other  criterion.  The 
summit  strata  are  pale  gray,  with  a faint 
yellowish  cast.  Beneath  them  the  cross- 
bedded  sandstone  appears,  showing  a mot- 
tled surface  of  pale  pinkish  hue.  Under- 
neath this  member  are  nearly  1000  feet  of 
the  lower  Aubrey  sandstones,  displaying 
an  intensely  brilliant  red,  which  is  some- 
what marked  by  the  talus  shot  down  from 
the  gray  cherty  limestone  at  the  summit. 
Beneath  the  lower  Aubrey  is  the  face  of 
the  Red  Wall  limestone,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  high.  It  has  a strong  red  tone,  but 
a very  peculiar  one.  Most  of  the  red 
strata  of  the  west  have  the  brownish  or 
vermilion  tones,  but  these  are  rather  pur- 
plish-red, as  if  the  pigment  had  been  treat- 
ed to  a dash  of  blue.  It  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  may  not  arise  in  part  from 
the  intervention  of  the  blue  haze,  and 
probably  it  is  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  this  cause;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  pur- 
plish cast  seems  to  be  inherent.  This  is 
the  dominant  color  of  the  canon,  for  the 
expanse  of  the  rock  surface  displayed  is 
more  than  half  in  the  Red  Wall  group.” 

I was  continually  likening  this  to  a 
vast  city  rather  than  a landscape,  but  it 
was  a city  of  no  man^s  creation  nor  of 
any  man^s  conception.  In  the  visions 
which  inspired  or  crazy  painters  have  had 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  of  Babylon  the 
Great,  of  a heaven  in  the  atmosphere 
with  endless  perspective  of  towers  and 
steeps  that  hang  in  the  twilight  sky, 
the  imagination  has  tried  to  reach  this 
reality.  But  here  are  effects  beyond  the 
artist,  forms  the  architect  has  not  hinted 
at.  And  yet  everything  I’erninds  us  of 
man^s  work.  And  the  explorers  have 
tried  by  the  use  of  Oriental  nomencla- 
ture to  bring  it  within  our  comprehen- 
sion, the  East  being  the  land  of  the  im- 
agination. There  is  the  Hindoo  Amphithe- 
atre, the  Bright  Angel  Amphitheatre,  the 
Ottoman  Amphitheatre,  Shiva's  Temple, 
Vishnu’s  Temple,  Vulcan's  Throne.  And 
here  indeed  is  the  idea  of  the  pagoda  ar- 
chitecture, of  the  terrace  architecture,  of 
the  bizarre  constructions  which  rise  with 
projecting  buttresses,  rows  of  pillars,  re- 
cesses, battlements,  esplanades,  and  low 


walls,  hanging  gardens,  and  truncated 
pinnacles.  It  is  a city,  but  a city  of  the 
imagination.  In  many  pages  I could  tell 
what  I saw  in  one  day’s  lounging  for  a 
mile  or  so  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
The  view  changed  at  every  step,  and  was 
never  half  an  hour  the  same  in  one  place. 
Nor  did  it  need  much  fancy  to  create  il- 
lusions or  pictures  of  unearthly  beauty. 
There  was  a castle,  terraced  up  with  col- 
umns, plain  enough,  and  below  it  a pa- 
rade-ground ; at  any  moment  the  knights 
in  armor  and  with  banners  might  emerge 
from  the  red  gates,  and  deploy  there, 
while  the  ladies  looked  down  from  the 
balconies.  But  there  were  many  castles 
and  fortresses  and  barracks  and  noble 
mansions.  And  the  rich  sculpture  in 
this  brilliant  color!  In  time  I began  to 
see  queer  details : a Richardson  house, 
with  low  portals  and  round  arches,  sur- 
mounted by  a Nuremberg  gable;  perfect 
panels  600  feet  high,  for  the  setting  of 
pictures ; a train  of  cars  partly  derailed 
at  the  door  of  a long  low  warehouse, 
with  a gai*den  in  front  of  it.  There  was 
no  end  to  such  devices. 

It  was  long  before  I could  comprehend 
the  vastness  of  the  view,  see  the  enormous 
chasms  and  rents  and  seams,  and  the 
many  architectural  ranges  separated  by 
great  gulfs,  between  me  and  the  wall  of 
the  mesa  twelve  miles  distant.  Away  to 
the  northeast  was  the  blue  Navajo  Moun- 
tain, the  lone  peak  in  the  horizon ; but 
on  the  southern  side  of  it  lay  a desert 
level,  which  in  the  afternoon  light  took 
on  the  exact  appearance  of  a blue  lake; 
its  edge  this  side  was  a wall  thousands 
of  feet  high,  many  miles  in  length,  and 
straightly  horizontal;  over  this  seemed 
to  fall  water.  I could  see  the  foam  of  it 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  ; and  below  that 
was  a lake  of  shimmering  silver,  in  which 
the  giant  precipice  and  the  fall  and  their 
color  were  mirrored.  Of  coui*se  there 
was  no  silver  lake,  and  the  reflection  that 
simulated  it  %vas  only  the  sun  on  the  low- 
er part  of  the  immense  wall. 

^me  one  said  that  all  that  was  needed 
to  perfect  this  scene  was  a Niagara  Falls. 

I thought  what  figure  a fall  150  feet  high 
and  3000  long  would  make  in  this  arena. 
It  would  need  a spy-glass  to  discover  it. 
An  adequate  Niagara  here  should  be  at 
least  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  fall 
2000  feet  over  one  of  tliese  walls.  And 
the  Yosemite — ah!  the  lovely  Yo.semite! 
Dumped  down  into  this  wilderness  of 
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p;-orges  and  mountains,  it  would  take  a 
guide  who  knew  of  its  existence  a long 
time  to  find  it. 

The  proce.ss  of  creation  is  here  laid 
hare  through  tlie  geologic  periods.  The 
strata  of  rock,  deposited  or  uplieaved, 
preserve  their  horizontal  and  parallel 
courses.  If  we  imagine  a river  flowing 
on  a plain,  it  would  wear  for  itself  a 
deeper  and  deeper  channel.  The  walls 
of  this  channel  would  recede  irregularly 
by  weathering  and  by  the  coming  in  of 
other  streams.  The  channel  would  go 
on  deepeinng,  and  the  outer  walls  would 
again  recede.  If  the  rocks  were  of  differ- 
ent  material  and  degrees  of  hardness,  the 
forms  would  be  carved  in  the  fantastic 
and  architectural  manner  we  find  them 
here.  The  Colorado  flows  through  the 
tortuous  inner  chasm,  and  where  we  see 
it,  it  is  6000  feet  below  the  surface  where 
we  stand,  and  below  the  towers  of  the 
terraced  forms  nearer  it.  The  splendid 
views  of  the  canon  at  this  point  given  in 
Captain  Dutton's  report  are  from  Point 
Sublime,  on  the  north  side.  There  seems 
to  liave  been  no  way  of  reaching  the  river 
from  that  point.  From  the  south  side  the 
descent,  though  wearisome,  is  feasible.  It 
reverses  mountaineering  to  descend  6000 
feet  for  a view,  and  there  is  a certain 
pleasure  in  standing  on  a mountain  sum- 
mit without  the  trouble  of  climbing  it. 
Hance,  the  guide,  who  has  charge  of  the 
well,  has  made  a path  to  the  l>ottom. 
The  route  is  seven  miles  long.  Half-way 
down  he  has  a house  by  a spring.  At  the 
bottom,  .somewhere  in  tho.se  depths,  is  a 
sort  of  farm,  grass  capable  of  sustaining 
horses  and  cattle*,  and  ground  where  fruit 
trees  can  grow.  Horses  are  actually  liv- 
ing there,  and  parties  descend  there  with 
tents,  and  camp  for  days  at  a time.  It  is 
a world  of  its  own.  Some  of  the  plioto- 
graphic  views  presented  here,  all  inade- 
quate, are  taken  from  points  on  Hance's 
trail.  But  no  camera  or  pen  can  con- 
vey an  adequate  conception  of  what  Cap- 
lain  Dutton  happily  calls  a great  innova- 
tion in  the  modern  ideas  of  scenery.  To 
the  eye  educated  to  any  other,  it  may  be 
shocking,  grote.sque,  incom])rehensible ; 
but  “ tho.se  who  have  long  and  carefully 
studied  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
do  not  hesitate  for  a moment  to  pro- 
nounce it  by  far  tlie  most  sublime  of  all 
earthly  spectacles.'’ 

I have  space  only  to  refer  to  the  geo- 
logic history  in  Captain  Dutton's  report 
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of  1882,  of  which  there  sliould  be  a popu- 
lar edition.  The  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
once  overflowed  this  region,  and  were 
separated  from  the  Pacific,  if  at  all,  only 
by  a ridge.  The  story  is  of  long  eras  of 
deposits,  of  removal,  of  upheaval,  and  of 
volcanic  action.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
one  period  the  thickness  of  strata  removed 
and  transported  away  was  10,000  feet. 
Long  after  the  Colorado  began  its  work 
of  corrosion  there  was  a mighty  upheaval. 
The  reader  will  find  the  story  of  tlie  mak- 
ing of  the  Grand  Canon  moi*e  fascinating 
than  any  romance. 

'W'ithout  knowing  this  story  the  im- 
pression that  one  has  in  looking  on  this 
scene  is  that  of  immense  antiquity,  liard- 
ly  anywhere  else  on  earth  so  overwhelm- 
ing as  here.  It  has  been  here  in  all  its 
lonely  grandeur  and  transcendent  beauty, 
exactly  as  it  is,  for  what  to  us  is  an  eter- 
nity, unknown,  unseen  by  human  eye. 

To  the  recent  Indian,  who  roved  along 
its  brink  or  descended  to  its  recesses,  it 
was  not  strange,  because  he  had  known 
no  other  than  the  plateau  scenery.  It  is 
only  within  a quarter  of  a century  that 
the  Grand  Canon  has  been  known  to  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  .scarcely  known 
now.  It  is  never  twice*  the  .same,  for,  as  I 
said,  it  has  an  atmosphere*  of  its  own.  I 
was  told  by  Hance  that  he  once  saw"  a 
thunder  storm  in  it.  He  descrilied  the 
chaos  of  clouds  in  the  pit,  the  roar  of  the 
tempest,  the  reverberations  of  thunder, 
the  inconceivable  splendor  of  the  rain- 
bows mingled  with  the  colors  of  the  tow- 
ers and  terraces.  It  was  as  if  the  w^orld 
W'ere  breaking  up.  He  fied  aw'ay  to  his 
hut  in  terror. 

The  day  is  near  when  this  scenery  must 
be  made  accessible.  A railway  can  easily 
be  built  from  FlagsUiff.  The  projected 
road  from  Utah,  crossing  the  Colorado  at 
Lee’s  Ferry,  w’ould  come  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Grand  Canon,  and  a brancli 
to  it  could  be  built.  The  region  is  arid, 
and  in  the  “sight-seeing”  part  of  the 
year  the  few"  surface  w-ells  and  springs 
are  likely  to  go  dry.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty W"ould  be  in  procuring  water  for 
railway  service  or  for  such  houses  of 
entertainment  as  are  necessary.  It  could, 
no  doubt,  be  piped  from  the  San  Francisco 
Mountain.  At  any  rate,  ingenuity  wull 
overcome  the  difficulties,  ami  travellers 
from  the  wude  w^orld  wull  flock  thither, 
for  there  is  revealed  the  long  ke]U  secret, 
the  unique  achievement  of  nature. 
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I. 

1 SHALL  not  go,  old  fellow;  that  is 
the  whole  of  it.” 

“ I shall  be  awfully  lonely,”  said  Fritz, 
in  reply. 

“Of  course  you  will,  and  of  course  I 
shall.  But  some  time  or  other  we  must 
be  lonely.  Each  of  us  has  been  lonely 
before.” 

“ But  what  will  mother  say  ?” 

“ That  I have  to  find  out  this  morning,” 
said  Romayne.  “And  I will  put  it 
through  before  I am  an  hour  older.  I 
tell  you,  old  fellow,  the  way  is  to  make 
up  your  mind,  and  then  hold  on.  Wax 
in  your  ears,  like  that  old  fellow  we  had 
to  do  in  the  Greek ; ‘ no  such  word  as 
fail,’ and  all  that.  I thought  all  this  out 
at  church,  when  he  was  talking  about 
something  else.  The  minute  I heard  Lu- 
cia say  that  mother  was  going  to  turn 
that  black  gown  again,  I said,  ‘Why  should 
she  turn  it  ?’  I have  seen  it  turned  four 
times  already.  And  then,  of  course,  it 
came  over  me  that  the  gown  was  to  be 
turned  so  that  she  need  not  buy  a new 
gown.  And  she  did  not  want  to  buy  a 
new  gown  because  she  wanted  me  to  go 
to  Princeton.  Then  I said : ‘ Princeton  be 
hanged!  I will  go  into  business.’  ” 

“And  you  never  thought  of  me,  Ro,” 
said  Fritz,  a little  sadly. 

“Dear  old  fellow,  yes,  I thought  of 
you.  But  the  difference  is,  you  like  it 
and  I hate  it.  You  know  the  difference 
between  an  abscissa  and  a horseshoe  when 
you  see  them ; I have  to  look  in  a book  to 
see  which  is  which.  You  will  luive  your 
part,  which  is  harder  than  mine.  You 
will  have  to  live  alone  in  those  college 
barracks,  and  we  shall  only  have  good 
times  together  in  vacation.  I shall  stay, 
and  do  something  I like  every  blessed  day 
of  my  life.  Do  not  make  it  any  harder 
for  me.  I am  going  to  see  mother  now.” 

“In  short,  my  dear  mother,  for  this 
once  I must  have  my  way.”  And  he 
kissed  her  tenderly,  and  stroked  her 
smooth  cheek  with  his  hand. 

His  mother  was  crying;  but  when  she 
paused  before  ai^swering  those  words,  he 
felt  that  she  yielded  the  point.  He  knew 


how  she  hated  to  give  it  up;  he  hated  to 
pain  her;  but  he  had  determined  the 
night  before.  He  had  gone  on  his  knees 
in  prayer  that  he  might  carry  through  his 
wish;  and  though  he  had  often  prayed 
before,  he  had  never  knelt  to  pi*ay.  The 
boy  determined;  he  meant  to  succeed; 
and  he  succeeded. 

Their  father  had  died  so  long  ago  that 
there  was  little  left  to  either  boy  of  bis 
presence  but  the  memory  of  liis  form. 
Three  little  girls  and  two  boys  had  cow- 
ered around  Mrs.  Montague  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral.  Of  these,  the  younger  did 
not  remember  their  father  at  all,  and  Ro- 
mayne and  Fritz  only  remembered  that 
he  kissed  them  when  they  went  to  bed, 
and  told  them  how  he  used  to  ride  to  mill 
with  a bag  of  corn.  Then  had  come  hap- 
py years  to  them,  and  even  to  tlieir  mo- 
ther— not  so  desolate  and  black  as  she 
had  imagined  they  would  be,  \n  foi*esight. 
The  girls  grew"  up  cheerful  and  light- 
hearted. The  boys  were  shifty,  obedient, 
well-meaning,  unselfish,  and  brave.  They 
breakfasted  on  milk  and  oatmeal,  where, 
had  their  father  lived,  they  would  have 
breakfasted  on  beefsteak,  with  an  ome- 
let. But  they  were  as  sturdy  and  strong 
on  tlie  one  diet  as  on  the  other.  They  en- 
joyed life;  they  made  life  cheerful  in  the 
household ; and,  had  Mrs.  Montague 
knowMi  it,  the  mere  necessity  that  they 
should  go  on  all  her  errands,  should  split 
the  wood  for  the  fires  and  kindle  them  in 
the  morning,  should  black  their  own 
boots,  and  in  general  be  their  own  .ser 
vants,  was  giving  them  an  education 
which  they  would  certainly  have  lost,  had 
not  Mr.  Montague  been  throw'll  from  his 
hoi*se,  and  had  not  the  handsome  salary 
stopped  which  he  liad  received  as  trea- 
surer of  the  Kosciusko  Rolling-Mill. 

“Fritz  shall  study  enough  for  him  and 
me,  dear  mother;  and  I will  work  enough 
for  me  and  him,  and  for  you  and  Etfie 
and  Lucia  and  Poll.” 

“I  do  not  know  what  you  will  do,” 
said  she,  and  she  kissed  him  heartily. 

“ But  I do  know'^  you  are  a good  boy,  and 
for  just  this  once,  I suppose,  you  must 
have  your  way.” 

But  she  had  a good  crying  fit  after  she 
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left  him.  She  did  come  down  to  tea,  but 
slie  said  little.  She  left  them  all  at  their 
evening  occupations  very  early,  and  said 
she  had  something  to  do  upstairs.  This 
was  a thing  which  had  never  happened 
before;  nor  did  it  ever  happen  again. 
For  years,  with  bated  breath,  it  was  spoken 
of  as  “the  night  mamma  went  up  staii's.” 

But  indeed  it  marked  an  epoch.  The 
next  morning,  when  they  met  for  break- 
fast, Romayne  had  gone  down  town.  He 
had  “gone  into  business,”  whatever  that 
meant.  He  had  made  the  fire ; the  teaket- 
tle boiled — if  the  proof-reader  will  let  us 
say  so— but  he  was  not  there.  They  break- 
fasted without  Romayne. 

II. 

For  after  the  boy  had  milked  the  cow 
liimself,  as  he  always  did,  and  had  made 
J)is  breakfast  of  a quart,  more  or  less,  of 
milk  and  a dozen  biscuit  more  or  less,  he 
had  left  a line  for  his  mother,  to  say  that 
she  miglit  not  see  him  till  evening.  Nor 
did  .she.  Every  evening,  at  a late  supper, 
he  turned  up,  always  with  some  amusing 
tales  of  the  day’s  experience  in  this  diffi- 
cult matter  of  “finding  a place.”  His 
sisters  and  Fritz  observed,  among  them- 
selve.s,  that  these  stories  were  rather 
vague,  and  did  not  hang  very  closely  to- 
gether. But  Mrs.  Montague  was  some- 
what preoccupied.  So  the  boy  must  “go 
into  business,”  he  must;  what  “ business” 
was  she  scarcely  knew ; but  she  did 
know  that  he  might  be  trusted  to  do  no- 
tliing  dishonorable,  and  that  when  any- 
thing permanent  came  to  Ids  hand,  slie 
\vould  know  as  soon  as  any  one.  If  he 
were  not  to  answer  the  wdsh  and  prayer 
of  her  heart  by  going  to  college,  it  wiis  of 
little  account  to  Iku*  wliether  he  went  to 
work  w ith  Mr.  Black  or  Mr.  White,  Mr. 
Green  or  Mr.  Browm,  or  wdiether  he  sold 
stocks  or  sugar,  coffee  or  coal.  She  knew 
that  some  of  her  nicest  friends  w^ere  “ in 
business,”  and  that  some  of  tlie  nicest  of 
tliem  had  a good  deal  of  money.  If  this 
should  happen  to  Romayne,  wdiy,  there 
would  be  some  compensation  for  her  dis- 
tress that  he  w'ould  not  go  to  the  univer- 
sity. 

Accordingly  her  distress  w’as  all  the 
more  agonizing,  and  the  first  blow'  the 
boy  had  given  her  w'as  repeated  in  one 
twice  as  hard,  w’hcn,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  he  told  her  that  for  all  those  thir- 
ty-one day.s.  Sundays  excepted,  he  had  been 
at  work  wdth  Mr.  Galen,  the  plumber. 


That  his  father’s  son  should  be  a 
plumber!  She  thought  her  heart  would 
break ; she  was  sure  it  would. 

But  when  people  think  their  hearts  will 
break,  they  do  not.  The  very  fact  that 
they  can  stop  to  think  about  it  shows  that 
the  shock  is  not  fatal.  And  Mrs.  Monta- 
gue did  survive  this  disgrace,  as  she  call- 
ed it,  to  her  family  for  many  years. 
Oddly  enough,  as  will  happen  to  people 
of  her  build,  she  came  to  pei*suade  herself 
that  she  had  seen  the  advantages  of  the 
plumber’s  business,  and  had  been  the 
person  to  suggest  it  to  Romayne.  She 
sometimes  even  wondered  if  it  w^ould  not 
have  been  better  if  Fritz  had  gone  to  the 
Galens’  with  his  brother — Fritz,  who,  af- 
ter some  years,  was  a leading  professor  in 
the  University  of  New  Padua.  The  in- 
troductory section  of  this  story  was  need- 
ed only  that  the  reader  might  understand 
better  the  relations  in  which  Romayne 
lived  with  the  people  of  the  little  city 
which  was  tlieir  home,  and  so  might  fol- 
low intelligently  the  details  of  this  little 
story. 

The  boy  had  that  heavenly  gift  with 
tools  with  which  some  people  are  born, 
and  some,  alas,  are  not,  like  this  author, 
and  possibly  ibis  reader.  It  is  a gift  as 
distinct  as  that  for  music  or  for  painting. 
From  the  first  moment  w'lien  he  offered 
himself  on  trial  to  old  Galen,  old  Galen 
loved  him,  he  held  the  pipe  in  sucli  a 
loving  w’^ay,  and  used  the  solder  so  that 
liardly  a drop  fell  upon  the  tiles.  Both 
the  younger  Galens  took  to  him  also. 
He  w'as  not  afraid  of  w'ork ; lie  w'as  not  in 
the  least  above  his  busine.ss.  If  the  w'ork 
w^erc  dirty,  w^hy  it  w'as  dirty,  that  w'as  all ; 
there  w as  w'ater  enough  and  soap  enough 
w'hen  lie  chose  to  be  clean.  So  was  it 
that  when  he  had  pa.ssod  that  first  inontli 
of  experiment  wliicb  old  Galen  liad  in- 
sisted on,  he  knew  more  of  the  business 
tlian  nine  boys  out  of  ten  \vould  have 
knowMi  in  three  months,  and  old  Galen 
then  gladly  made  w'ith  him  tlie  perma- 
nent agreement  the  announcement  of 
wdiicli  had  so  distressed  bis  mother. 

Tlien  in  the  evening  lie  was  forever 
reading — liydraulics,  hydrostatics,  any 
book  on  physics  in  tlie  public  library,  he 
devoured  them  all.  If  he  understood 
them,  w'ell.  If  he  did  not  understand 
them,  he  knew'  tliat  he  did  not,  and  high- 
ly resolved  that  some  day  he  should.  By 
the  time  liis  two  years  with  the  Galens 
were  up  he  knew'  as  much  of  their  busi- 
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ness  as  they  did,  and  of  its  principles  and 
theory  he  knew  a ^reat  deal  more;  and 
he  had  money  enough  of  his  own  in  the 
savings-bank  to  be  able  to  go  to  New  Ha- 
ven, and  for  six  months  to  take  such  a 
course  as  he  had  blocked  out  to  himself 
at  the  Sheffield  Scliool. 

Meanwhile,  every  house-keeper  under- 
stands how  it  was  that  Mrs.  Montague  be- 
came reconciled  to  his  cai*eer.  Actually 
in  the  house  with  her  was  some  one  who 
understood  the  unintelligible — nay,  who 
could  do  the  impossible.  This  mysteri- 
ous cobweb  of  pipes  beneath  her  feet, 
which  modern  civilization  hides  so  care- 
fully. because  it  is  all-iraportant  that  it 
should  be  visible — her  own  son  knew 
about  it  all.  As  some  sainted  beloved 
hearer,”  sitting  Sunday  after  Sunday  in 
her  pew,  admires  the  esoteric  wisdom  of 
the  dear  “rector.”  who  understands  all 
about  foreknowledge  and  evolution  and 
Gnosticism  and  sanctification  and  Tract 
No.  90  and  the  fall  of  man  and  the  Isi- 
dorian  degrees,  of  which  she  knows  no- 
thing— nay.  is  in  that  second  or  third 
power  of  ignoi’ance  that  she  knows  that 
she  knows  nothing — so  Mrs.  Montague  ad- 
mired as  she  loved  this  more  tlian  prophet, 
who  knew  where  the  traps  were  and  why 
they  were  there,  who  never  mistook  an 
outlet  pipe  for  an  inlet  pipe,  and  to  whom 
a self-acting  valve  was  as  little  mysteri* 
ous  as  a w^affle  iron  was  to  her.  More 
than  this,  the  prophet  could  do  the  thing 
he  said  should  be  done.  More  than  this, 
he  was  her  own  dear,  handsome  boy, 
who  was  so  sweet  and  cunning  when  he 
was  a baby.  Most  of  all — for  there  was  a 
climax — he  sent  in  no  bill  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter.  All  house  keepers  will  now 
understand  why  Fritz’s  college  charges 
were  paid  so  easily;  all  sanitarians  will 
understand  wliy  the  doctor's  visits  be- 
came so  few.  And  when  Romayne  re- 
turned from  Ne^v  Haven,  when  he  went 
into  partnership  with  young  Mol.  Galen, 
and  they  took  the  old  stand,  with  the  new 
title  of  “ Sanitary  Engineer,"  one  under- 
stood how  Mrs.  Montague  delighted  in  the 
new  rugs  Romayne  gave  her  for  a birth- 
day present,  and  how  she  enjoyed  the  bays 
and  the  landau  in  wliich  he  insisted  slie 
should  ride  on  Saturday  and  go  to  church 
on  Sunday. 

Romayne  had  been  a favorite  in  the 
town  since  those  days  when  he  was  such 
a cunning  baby.  As  why  should  he  not 


be,  indeed?  People  do  not  give  their 
plumbing  orders  to  a young  man  because 
he  was  a pretty  baby;  but  when  tliey  have 
always  known  him  and  always  liked  him, 
and  now  he  undei’stands  liis  business,  they 
are  glad  they  can  give  him  their  plumb- 
ing orders.  The  town  was  growing  like 
fury  in  wealth  and  population — growing 
faster  than  any  town  in  the  SUile — as 
every  American  town  always  is  tliat  one 
ever  hears  of.  Business  came  to  the  sani- 
tary engineers  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left.  The  State  insane  asylum  was 
established  in  Verona,  and  Montague  and 
Galen’s  bid  was  a mile  below  anybody 
else's  bid.  And  when  the  work  was 
done,  Dr.  Berzelius  spoke  of  it  in  the 
Convention  of  Alienists  at  Saratoga  as 
a miracle  of  intelligent  engineering. 
Simplicity  and  strength  are  as  iK)ssible 
in  plumbing  as  in  a pyramid;  and  Ro- 
mayne said  in  all  quarters  that  they  pro- 
posed to  finish  every  job  so  that  they 
might  never  see  it  again.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent staff  uHder  him.  His  own  success 
attracted  young  fellows  like  him  from  the 
high-school,  who  saw  now  that  the  pro- 
fession on  which  depends  the  purity  of 
every  cup  of  cold  water  which  one  Chris- 
tian gives  another  is  a profession  quite 
as  well  worth  following  as  an\\  So  the 
firm  of  Montague  and  Galen  was  a pros- 
perous firm,  extending  its  business  not 
only  over  all  tliat  State,  but  over  all  the 
region  around  it. 

III. 

And  while  every  one  with  whom  we 
have  to  do  was  virtuous,  tliey  still  liad 
cakes,  and  what  they  liked  better  than 
ale;  that  is  to  say,  the  plumbers  and  tlie 
plumbers’  boys  did  their  work  well  for 
eight  hours  a day;  they  slept  nine  hours 
every  night,  and  this  left  them  seven 
liours  to  each  for  his  meals,  for  his  dress- 
ing and  undressing,  and  for  any  avoca- 
tions wliich  lie  might  pursue  outside  his 
vocation.  Saturday  afternoon  nobody 
plumbed  at  all — no,  nor  soldered.  So 
there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  “a  lit- 
tle conversation.”  “What  is  it  all  for." 
says  Mr.  Emerson,  “but  a little  conv(*i’- 
sation  ?”  And  on  very  much  the  same 
lines  of  time,  Romayhe's  sisters  studied 
their  French  verbs,  practised  tluMr  music, 
kneaded  the  bread  on  Wednesday,  and 
attended  to  their  other  duties,  while  they 
also  found  several  hours  a day  for  “a 
little  conversation.”  And  the  young 
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people  of  New  Padua  also  had  discovered 
many  agreeable  methods  for  using  the 
conversation  hours.  Indeed,  it  was  as 
pleasant  a place  as  I have  ever  known. 
There  were  liorseback  parties  and  picnic 
parties,  pond-lily  parties  and  bathing  par- 
ties; there  was  a Chautauqua  Circle  and 
an  Exclamation  Society  and  a Frank 
Stockton  Club.  They  had  everything 
except  hornets’  nests  to  make  them  com- 
fortable, and  they  enjoyed  life,  or,  as  the 
vernacular  says,  they  “ had  a good  time,” 
as  young  people  know  how.  Years  went 
on,  and  the  business  of  the  firm  extended 
with  every  year — you  might  almost  say 
that  it  extended  itself.  That  early  phrase 
of  Romayne’s,  “We  never  want  to  see  a 
job  a second  time,”  went  far  and  wide, 
and  eventually  the  firm  took  it  as  a sort 
of  trade-mark.  It  made  the  heading  of 
their  note-paper,  so  that  tliey  had  not  to 
seek  for  business  in  general.  It  was  only 
on  a great  occasion,  like  that  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hospital,  that  they  appeared 
as  competitors  for  a contract.  Indeed, 
after  their  reputation  was  established, 
builders  and  contractors  came  to  seek 
them. 

Nobody  ejijoyed  this  popularity  more 
tlian  Mrs.  Montague.  Indeed,  as  has  been 
said,  she  came  to  think  that  it  was  largely 
of  lier  own  making.  She  early  persuaded 
hei’self  that  it  was  slie  who  had  sent  Ro- 
rnayne  to  Mr.  Galen,  and  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  training  him  as  a sanitaiy  en- 
gineer. And  now,  as  her  household  cares 
diminished  under  Romayne's  almost  lav- 
ish provision  for  her  comfort,  she  felt  it 
her  duty  to  give  her  leisure  time  to  en- 
larging the  business  of  the  firm.  Ro- 
mayne  would  have  gone  wild  had  he 
known  that  such  touting  and  solicitation 
was  going  on  in  liis  interest  as  his  mo- 
tlicr  carried  forward  all  the  time.  But, 
in  truth,  it  came  to  be  considered  a sort 
of  joke  among  the  people  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Whitbread  could  not  stake  out  the 
corners  of  a new  wing  to  the  bakery,  but 
!Mrs.  Montague's  bays  would  be  seen  at 
Mrs.  Wliitbread’s  door.  Mi's.  Montague 
would  make  a state  call  on  that  lady, 
and  ]>efore  she  liad  gone,  would  say  she 
lioi>ed  Mr.  Whitbread  would  not  forget 
old  friends  in  contracting  for  tlie  water- 
works. All  this  eagerness  of  hers  was 
bred  by  a passionate  love  of  Romayne; 
from  tier  conscientious  determination, 
formed  on  that  first  night  when  he  “ went 
into  busine.ss,”  and  she  went  up  stairs, 


that,  in  every  way  in  which  a mother 
could,  she  would  go  into  business  too, 
and  would  loyally  support  him. 

To  her  point  of  view  all  public  institu- 
tions were  accounted  as  the  best  conceiv- 
able, or  of  the  lowest  degradation,  accord- 
ing as  they  did  or  did  not  use  the  traps 
and  faucets  in  which  our  firm  was  inter- 
ested. She  made  herself  a life  member 
of  the  Indian  Association  because  when 
she  called  at  the  office  in  Philadelphia  she 
saw  that  Mr.  Welsh  had  the  right  fau- 
cets and  water  bowls ; and  she  threw  her 
whole  influence  against  the  State  admin- 
istration because  in  the  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burg she  saw  that  theire  were  all  wrong. 

Romayne  had  to  caution  her  once  and 
again,  as  far  as  a son  can  caution  a mo- 
ther whom  he  loves.  For  the  rest,  when 
some  ill-natured  person  brought  him  a 
bit  of  gossip  about  one  or  another  success 
of  hers  as  a drummer,  he  had  to  make  as 
light  of  it  as  he  could,  to  persuade  him- 
self that  the  story  was  an  exaggeration, 
and  to  hope  that  such  things  did  not  hap- 
pen often. 

IV. 

It  was  necessary  to  explain  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague’s methods  and  her  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  sanitary  reform  that  the 
reader  may  understand  a breach  which 
she  brought  about,  wholly  unintentional- 
ly, in  the  social  life  of  our  little  commu- 
nity. We  have  always  been  on  good 
terms  with  the  people  in  what  we  call 
the  other  village,  although,  in  a way,  we 
pity  them.  Tlieir  population  is  not  so 
large  as  ours  by  five  or  six  hundred;  in- 
deed, bad  our  census  been  as  well  taken 
as  tlieirs,  there  would  have  been  more 
difference.  But  they  are  always  fussy 
about  such  things,  and  took  more  pains 
with  theirs  than  we  did  with  ours.  They 
have  their  own  post-office,  which  is  fool- 
ish in  them,  and  they  are  apt  to  driv-e  to 
the  O.  and  C.  depot  instead  of  coming  over 
to  our  station,  which  is  all  a piece  of  their 
independent  nonsen.se,  for  which  we  do 
not  care  a straw.  But  they  are  good  peo- 
ple all  the  same,  tliough  none  of  them 
come  to  our  churches ; and  when  they 
have  to  come  to  our  stores,  as  they  do, 
we  are  always  glad  to  see  them.  Some 
of  our  ladies  exchange  calls  with  some 
of  their  ladies.  Well,  there  Avas  a Mrs. 
Hood  over  there,  a lady  indeed,  and  she 
had  established  a seminary  for  girls.  It 
was  a good  plan,  we  all  thought,  for  she 
had  been  left  at  her  husband  s death  with 
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several  young  daughters  of  her  own,  and 
we  tliought  they  could  help  in  the  school, 
and  would  count  more  in  the  catalogue. 
Mrs.  Hood  made  a very  good  school  of  it ; 
slie  advertised  it  in  our  county  paper, 
Wliich  was  a good  move  of  hers,  and  it 
became  very  popular.  The  other  village — 
they  call  it  New  Padua,  though  it  should 
really  be  only  another  ward  of  our  city — 
is  but  a mile  and  a half  from  us.  So  that 
from  the  Montague  liouse,  which  stands 
quite  higli,  you  could  see  perfectly  easily 
when  Mi*s.  Hood  built  a brick  L to  her 
husband’s  old  house,  and,  indeed,  the  Ar- 
gus announced  that  this  new  building 
was  necessary  as  a dormitory  for  the 
seminary.  Then  was  it  that  Mi*s.  Mon- 
tague reflected,  for  the  first  time,  that 
Mrs.  Hood  was  a stranger  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, that  she  was  a Presbyterian  like 
herself,  and  that  everything  made  it  prop- 
er that  she  should  go  and  call  on  her, 
and  pay  lier  the  civilities  which  one  of 
the  old  families  ought  to  be  ready  to  of- 
fer. Mrs.  Hood's  children,  it  is  true,  had 
all  been  born  in  New  Padua,  and  it  had 
never  occurred  to  Mrs.  Montague  before 
tliat  she  owed  these  courtesies.  But  she 
liad  not  had  this  carriage  long,  and  she 
had  more  time  now  than  she  once  had. 

So  she  made  her  visit,  and  was  very 
pleasantly  received.  Mrs.  Hood  is  a 
charming  person,  and  she  sent  for  that 
pretty  girl  Rosaline  French,  one  of  the 
scholars,  when  she  proved  to  be  a second- 
coiKsiii  of  the  Montagues.  There  was 
some  sponge-cake  and  some  pliosa,  which 
was  then  a new  brew,  to  which  Mre.  Mon- 
tague vv{is  not  accustomed.  So  the  visit 
went  otf  very  nicely,  and  Mrs.  Hood  had 
said  she  should  l>e  glad  to  be  tlie  collect- 
ing agent  for  the  Indian  Association  in 
New  Padua,  and  Mrs.  Montague  rose  to 
go.  It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Hood  said  that 
Michael  had  better  drive  out  by  the  back 
way,  because  the  front  avenue  \vas  so 
lumbered  up  with  timber  for  the  new 
wing;  and  then  that  Mrs.  Montague,  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  chance,  said  so  gra- 
ciously: 

“ When  you  come  to  the  finishing,  and 
put  in  your  bath-tubs  and  your  pipes,  you 
must  come  and  make  my  boy  a visit. 
Here  is  liis  card.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
know  that  Montague  and  Galen  are  all’ 
my  boys.  I call  the  Galens  so,  for  they 
are  very  nice  fellows.  And  really,  Mrs. 
Hood,  when  health  is  at  stake  one  cannot 
be  too  careful.” 
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To  which  last  remark  Mrs.  Hood  as- 
sented very  cordially,  and  indeed  a little 
at  length,  as  a school-mistress  should. 

“And  then,”  said  Mrs.  Montague,  when 
she  described  the  interview  to  Fritz,  “she 
had  the  impudence  to  say  that  she  should 
take  great  care  of  the  plumbing;  that  she 
had  consulted  Professor  Thingamy  about 
it,  and  had  made  her  contract  already. 
Impudent  minx!  I could  have  struck 
her.” 

It  was  this  interview,  more  important 
in  village  politics  than  can  be  imagined, 
which  made  a certain  division  in  the  so- 
cial relations  which  I have  described  as  so 
harmonious  befpre.  Fritz  thought  best 
not  to  tell  his  brother  of  it  at  the  time, 
but  Romayne  found  it  out  soon  enough 
for  all  that.  As  it  happened,  indeed,  I 
think  Romayne  knew  quite  as  much  about 
the  Hood  affair  as  Mrs.  Montague  did. 

For  though  he  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Hood, 
he  had  seen  her  oldest  daughter,  and  had 
liked  her  very  much.  There  was  a party 
at  the  Hoods’,  and  in  a frolic  somebody 
had  proposed  blind-man’s-buff,  and  Ro- 
mayne had  been  blinded,  and  had  caught 
Miss  Hood.  For  him  that  was  the  begin- 
ning. He  guessed  her — well,  I do  not 
know  how,  for  he  had  really  never  seen 
her  to  know  her  before.  Afterward  there 
happened  one  of  those  queer  accidents 
which  bring  people  together.  He  bought 
the  resin  for  the  firm,  and  such  paints 
and  whiting  and  chemicals  as  they  used  a 
good  deal  of,  at  an  old-established  drug- 
store. It  had  grown  up  to  be  a large 
wholesale  business  from  being  the  little 
variety  store  of  the  village.  A queer 
place  it  was.  It  had  the  little  six  by  eight 
panes  to  the  windows  which  it  had  in  Mad 
Anthony’s  time,  when  Utrecht  was  laid 
out — long  before  the  name  was  changed. 
When  you  went  in,  it  was  a perfect  curi- 
osity shop.  There  was  a tortoise-shell 
which  Hugh  had  brought  up  from  the 
pond  when  he  was  a boy;  there  was  an 
alligator  whicli  he  had  shot  in  the  St. 
John's  River  years  afterward;  and  scat- 
tered along  on  the  shelves  the  dusty  relics 
of  two  generations  of  village  shop-keep- 
ing— boxes,  flower  pots,  jugs — all  with- 
out a label  or  a mark,  but  remembered,  I 
suppose,  somewhere  in  old  Roger's  brain. 

A shop  without  a sign,  which  never  ad- 
vertised, and  yet  which  did  half  the  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacturers  of  the  county 
in  chemicals  and  other  drugs. 

At  the  door  of  this  museum  Romayne 
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drew  up  one  day,  held  the  reins  in  his 
liand  as  he  pushed  the  door  open,  and 
cried,  “Mr.  Roger,  you  may  as  well  wire 
for  half  a ton  of  copperas;  we  haven’t  as 
much  as  I thought.”  And  he  had  just 
taken  his  seat  again  in  his  wagon,  when 
a lady  called  to  him  from  the  steps,  and  to 
his  surprise  he  saw  his  pretty  friend  Miss 
Hood. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  she,  “but 
Mr.  Roger  isn’t  in.  I was  waiting  for 
him.  But  I will  leave  your  order  with 
him  if  you  like.  He  cannot  be  gone  far, 
for  I found  the  door  unlocked  as  you 
did.” 

No,  Romayne  would  not  think  of  trou- 
bling her  with  the  order.  Indeed,  he  re- 
membered that  he  must  see  Mr.  Roger 
about  some  resin.  He  left  the  horses, 
and  for  twenty  minutes  had  a nice  talk 
with  her  in  the  snuffy  old  shop.  It  was 
astonishing  how  well  they  knew  each  oth- 
er when  Roger  came  in  from  the  post-of- 
fice, where  fortunately  the  mail  had  been 
late.  And  this  was  only  their  second 
time  of  meeting! 

The  second  time,  but  not  the  last.  For- 
tune favors  the  brave  and  the  young. 
Romayne  was  hand  in  glove  with  our 
new  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was  a 
very  good  fellow,  who  had  come  to  us 
about  the  time  when  the  new  firm  was  es- 
tablished. He  liked  Romayne,  and  Ro- 
mayne had  frozen  to  him  at  once.  He 
was  in  and  out  at  Lawrence’s  every  other 
day,  to  talk  about  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  and  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
Board  of  Cliarities,  and  he  was  very  fond 
of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  often  made  him 
.stay  to  lunch.  At  lunch  one  day  whom 
should  he  meet  but  Miss  Hood.  It  proved 
that  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  been  a scliolar  at 
the  sennnary  and  knew  her.  Afterward 
lie  met  her  there  again,  and  one  day  he 
walked  home  witli  her.  I do  not  say  that 
Lawrence  ti’ied  to  make  a match  between 
them,  or  that  his  wife  did.  Let  us  ho[>e 
they  had  otlier  business  in  hand,  and  left 
such  matters  to  take  care  of  tlienisel ves, 
which  is  generally  safe.  But  I do  know 
that,  without  any  arrangement  on  any- 
body’s })art,  Romayne  was  a little  apt  to 
find  out  the  days  when  Miss  Hood  made 
Mrs.  Ijawrence  a visit.  And  if  he  hiul 
then  known  that  his  mother  had  been 
over  to  see  her  mother,  and  U>  ask  for  a 
job  for  him,  his  wrath  would  have  been 
awful. 

He  was  destined  to  find  it  out,  however. 


by  slow  degrees.  When  his  mother  gave 
a great  party  to  the  Sullys,  who  came  up 
to  Verona  when  their  son  was  married, 
she  invited  half  the  county  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  New  Padua  people,  but  sent 
no  cards  to  the  Hoods.  It  was  a regular 
out-of-door  fete,  where  there  was,  as  Red 
Jacket  would  say,  all  the  room  there  w^as; 
and  really,  to  ask  the  Higginses  and  not 
ask  tlie  Hoods  was  a very  marked  thing. 
But  Ml’S.  Hood  was  even  with  her,  and 
when,  in  June,  Dr.  Witherspoon  came  to 
make  the  annual  address  at  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  seminary  sent  out  an  elegant 
invitation  card  engraved  in  Philadelphia, 
there  was  one  of  these  cards  exhibited  in 
every  parlor  in  Verona  except  at  Mrs. 
Montague’s.  And  yet,  I suppose  that  there 
was  not  a man  in  the  village  who  wanted 
so  much  to  be  invited  in  a regular  way  to 
the  exhibition  as  poor  Romayne  Monta- 
gue. But  young  people  cannot  always 
have  what  they  want,  and  so  he  liad  to  sit 
in  the  gallery  as  the  exhibition  went  on, 
just  as  all  the  uninvited  tow’iis  people  did. 
And  lie  could  not  show  his  face  at  the  re- 
ception, as  every  other  young  man  did, 
whether  he  hailed  from  Verona  or  New 
Padua. 

V. 

But  Romayne  was  not  the  man  to  be 
turned  fr(3ra  a plan  by  one  bit  of  paste- 
board more  or  less— no,  not  though  the 
pasteboard  bore  upon  it  an  engraving 
from  Philadelphia.  He  had  found  out  that 
he  liked  Miss  Hood  better  than  he  liked 
any  other  girl  that  he  ever  saw;  and  he 
did  not  care  if  her  mother  was  such  a fool 
as  to  leave  plumbers  out  from  her  parties. 
As  to  his  mother,  he  had  asked  no  ques- 
tions when  she  had  omitted  tlie  Hoods 
and  the  .seminary  girls  from  her  lists.  He 
had  thought  it  a j)ity  that  twenty  or  more 
of  the  young  people  whom  every  fellow 
wanted  to  see  should  not  be  at  his  mo- 
ther’s party.  But  he  liad  long  since  learn- 
ed tliat  her  ways  were  jinst  liis  finding 
out.  He  would  have  been  glad  if  he 
could  have  had  a card  to  Mrs.  Hood’s. 
But  if  he  could  not  -why,  he  could  not. 
And  lie  ’would  find  out  whether  her 
da u gh  ter  1 1 ad  any  ob j cc t i on . He  f ol  1 o wed 
up  such  chances  as  Mrs.  Lawrence’s  cor- 
diality gave  him.  He  knew  lie  could 
make  other  chances.  And  it  was  not 
long,  indeed,  before  he  liad  an  opportu- 
nity. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  all  about  copperas 
again.  The  lialf-ton  liad  all  gone  in 
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some  purification  that  was  needed  at  the 
town-house,  and,  with  a pleasant  memory 
of  the  day  he  ordei*ed  it,  Romayne  drove 
round  ag^in  to  Roger’s.  The  old  fellow 
came  out  on  the  steps  as  the  bays  stopped 
in  their  quick  career.  He  was  still  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a great  bunch  of  lavender 
ho  had  brought  in  from  the  garden.  Un- 
der his  heavy  beetling  brow  there  was  a 
good-natured  smile,  for  Romayne  was 
one  of  his  favorites ; and  would  have  been 
one  had  he  not  been  so  good  a customer. 
He  told  him  to  come  in,  that  he  had  a new 
line  of  goods  to  show  him,  and  Romayne 
readily  assented.  To  his  surprise  he 
found  Miss  Hood  there  again,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  he  united  her  and  Roger  in  his 
thought,  supposing  now  that  there  was 
some  relationship  of  which  he  had  never 
beard.  The  old  fellow  must  be  her  grand- 
uncle. 

What  was  the  new  “line  of  goods,”  I 
never  heard.  I know  that  Romayne 
never  knew.  What  with  the  lavender, 
and  some  thyme  and  sw’eet- marjoram 
which  old  Roger  went  and  bought,  and  a 
botanical  discussion  about  the  didynamice 
and  labiatce,  and  the  microscope  which 
was  produced,  and  the  length  of  some 
doubtful  stamens,  half  an  hour  went  by, 
and  the  new  line  of  goods  was  never  pro- 
duced. Then  Miss  Hood  rose  and  said 
she  must  go.  To  Roger  she  said,  “To- 
morrow morning,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Rog- 
er.'’ And  Montague  was  watchful  enough 
to  observe  that  she  did  not  say  “Ui»cle 
George”  or  “Cousin  George.”  Then,  iis 
she  went  to  the  door,  and  he  with  her,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  not  see 
the  liigh  black  cloud  in  the  west.  It  was 
iinpossil)le  that  he  should  not  protest 
against  her  walking  home.  He  did  pro- 
test; he  l>egged  her  to  let  him  take  her 
home  under  the  protection  of  his  buggy; 
and  she  very  prettily  and  very  pleasantly 
acceded. 

I do  not  know  whether  she  had  any 
idea  of  what  was  going  to  ha])pen.  I do 
know  he  did.  He  did  not  cai^e  a cent 
for  the  shower  after  she  was  fairly  in  the 
carriage  with  a rug  and  the  boot  over 
her  knees.  And  he  drove  very  slowly. 

Then  he  said, squarely : “I  was  mortified 
and  sorry  that  my  mother  and  I were  not 
asked  to  your  mother’s  party.  Miss  Hood. 
Plumbers  have  dirty  hands  while  they 
are  at  work,  but  tliey  are  very  necessary 
people  in  modern  civilization.” 

The  girl  was  astonished,  as  well  she 


might  be;  but  she  was  quick  and  well- 
bred,  and  she  rallied  in  time  to  say  that 
he  must  not  hold  her  responsible  for  her 
mother’s  visiting  list.  He  observed  with 
interest  and  with  a certain  pleasure  that 
she  made  no  pretence  of  mistake  or  omis- 
sion. 

“ I do  not  care  much  for  your  mother’s 
visiting  list,”  said  he,  in  reply.  And  then 
he  added:  “I  leave  my  mother's  severe- 
ly alone.  But  I care  a great  deal  about 
yours.  Miss  Hood.  You  are  good  enough 
to  let  me  take  you  home  now.  I wish  I 
might  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
calling  to-morrow,  as  the  old-fashioned 
people  did,  to  be  sure  that  you  have  taken 
no  cold.” 

She  was  again  surprised.  But,  as  be- 
fore, she  was  self-possessed  when  she  an- 
swered, and  her  answer  was  a difficult 
one.  For  she  knew  that,  after  what  had 
passed  )>etween  their  mothers,  Mrs.  Hood 
would  not  let  him  come  into  the  house. 
She  did  what  was  wise,  therefore.  She 
answered  one  part  of  the  question,  and  let 
the  other  go. 

“Indeed,  Mr.  Montague,  I rate  your 
pi^fession  very  highly.  I have  cause  to — 
have  I not? — from  the  moment  I take  my 
bath  in  the  morning  till  I turn  off  the 
cold  water  when  the  girls  go  to  bed.  You 
do  not  know  that  I have  the  gymnastics 
in  charge.  And  with  sixty  girls  there  is 
a deal  of  hot  and  cold  water.  It  was  Eve's 
cosmetic,  you  know.” 

But  he  would  not  laugh;  he  would 
have  an  answer  to  his  question,  and  he 
said  so.  And  she,  poor  cliild,  had  to  face 
the  music,  as  our  national  proverb  says. 

“Mr.  Montague,  my  mother  and  .your 
mother  do  not  understand  each  other,  so 
that  I cannot  ask  you  to  the  house.  It  is 
not  my  house.  But — ” And  she  paused, 
for  she  ought  not  to  have  said  “ but.” 

He  waited  thirty  seconds,  and  the  bays 
walked  slowly. 

“ But?”  said  he  then,  with  a tone  of  in- 
quiry. 

And  now  there  was  a pause  of  a minute. 

“ But?”  he  said  again,  as  before. 

“You  ought  not  to  make  me  say,  Mr. 
Montague,”  said  she.  “But  we  are  not 
fools,  either  of  us.  I have  a great  resi>ect 
for  pi  umbel's;  I have  said  that.  I will 
add  that  I am  always  glad  to  see  the  head 
of  the  profe.ssion  in  this  county,  though  I 
must  not  invite  him  to  my  mother’s  house. 

I am  glad  to  see  him  at  the  Chautauqua, 
at  Mr.  Roger’s,  at  Mrs.  Lawrence’s.  I am 
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glad  to  accept  his  invitation  to  ride  in  his 
buggy  when  it  rains,  although  I observe 
that  he  does  not  ask  me  to  his  mother’s 
house.'’ 

This  was  bravely  said  and  well  said. 
And  from  that  moment  all  things  went 
well  with  Romayne  and  Miss  Hood.  She 
had  not  permitted  any  nonsense  of  the 
novels  to  stand  between  her  and  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  young  men  of  the 
region.  She  had  not  been  unwomanly; 
she  had  not  made  any  advances.  But,  as 
she  said  herself  when  the  conversation 
began,  she  had  not  acted  like  a fool,  or  as 
the  average  novel  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century  would  have  required  her  to  act. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  one  diffi- 
culty which  the  American  novelist  has 
in  creating  a plot  for  his  country  which 
would  pass  muster  in  Europe  is,  that  the 
greater  part  of  liis  country  men  and  women 
do  not  act  like  sheer  fools  in  delicate  or 
difficult  circumstances.  Now  half  the 
received  plots  require  action  of  this  sort, 
or  there  is  no  story.  This  observation, 
thrown  out  by  a friend  of  the  court,  is 
commended  to  the  critics. 

So,  as  I said,  the  affairs  of  these  two 
people  sped  well,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jections of  the  two  mothers.  If  they  did 
not  meet  at  his  home  or  at  hers,  there  were 
a plenty  of  places  where  they  did  meet. 
They  met  at  the  Chautauqua  Circle  and 
at  the  Exclamation  Club.  When  the 
young  people  nnuie  a horaeback  party, 
and  the  Hood  girls  joined,  it  seemed  nat- 
ural that  Romayne,  on  the  Iowa  gray, 
should  take  care  of  Miss  Hood  on  that 
pretty  pacer  she  had  bought  from  Miss 
Vernon.  When  Romayne  spoke  at  the 
town  meeting  which  Mr.  Garfield  had  set 
agoing,  the  Hood  girls  were  there;  and 
when  Mol.  Galen  walked  home  with  Bi- 
anca and  Tom  with  Portia,  who  were 
both  grown-up  young  ladies  now,  it  was 
quite  of  course  that  Romayne  should 
walk  home  with  their  sister.  In  such 
rides  and  walks  and  talks  they  found  out 
everything  about  each  otlier.  She  found 
that  he  was  generous,  impetuous,  and 
true.  He  found  that  she  was  true,  impet- 
uous, and  generous.  They  had  cornmofi 
tastes,  wliicli  came  out  in  their  botaniz- 
ing, in  her  water-colors  and  his  scientific 
draughtsmanship,  in  his  study  of  physics 
and  hers  of  the  higher  mathematics,  where 
she  had  the  school  professors  to  help  her. 
They  read  the  same  books;  she  knew  the 
last  half  of  stanzas  where  he  could  quote 


only  the  first.  They  had  the  same  mem- 
ories of  Rollo,  and  had  wondered  together 
about  the  lady  and  the  tiger.  Sevei'est 
test  of  all,  and  most  charming,  she  was 
perfect  in  her  Miss  Austen,  and  in  any 
competitive  examination  would  have  done 
as  well  as  Romayne,  if  questioned  about 
Mr.  Knightley,  John  Knightley,  Isabella, 
and  Mr.  Elton.  With  these  like  regards 
for  little  things,  who  shall  wonder  if  they 
agreed  on  the  greatest  thing  of  all  ? One 
happy  day,  as  they  returned  together 
from  an  excursion  of  the  Mountain  Club, 
in  which,  indeed,  they  had  early  been 
lost,  so  that  they  heard  little  of  the  strat- 
ification, and  nothing  of  the  erosion — 
when,  as  they  returned,  he  asked  her  the 
central  question,  whether  she  would  re- 
ceive him  in  her  house  if  she  had  one,  or 
would  come  and  live  in  his  if  he  had  one, 
then,  without  a “but,”  she  said  she 
would,  as  frankly  as  he  had  asked  her. 
And  it  was  not  long  before  she  said  to 
him  that  from  that  first  day  at  Roger’s 
she  had  seen  how  different  he  was  from 
other  men.  “From  the  blindfold  day? 
Did  it  begin  with  the  blindfold  day  ?”  It 
did  with  him;  he  was  sure  of  that.  She 
would  not  say  it  did  witli  her,  bu^t, there 
was  a charming  blush  when  she  skid  no- 
thing. And  what  ‘‘it  ” was  was  clear  to 
both  of  them. 

VI. 

If  Romayne  had  a hard  task  wlien,  at 
sixteen,  he  told  his  mother  that  for  one 
month  her  son  had  been  a plumber,  he 
had  a harder  task  when,  as  a young  man 
of  position  in  the  town  and  respected  of 
all  men,  he  liad  to  tell  her  that  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Hood  of  the  “Female  Seminary.” 
She  did  not  stop  to  ask  whether  a semi- 
nary could  be  male,  or  how  it  could  be 
female;  she  did  not  devote  herself  to  any 
such  side  issue.  She  cried,  with  scorn, 
“One  of  those  Hood  girls!”  and  then  de- 
clared that  she  would  hear  no  explana- 
tion. There  was  no  excuse  and  could  be 
none.  For  her,  she  should  leave  the 
county,  or  would  do  so  if  slie  could  sell 
the  house.  No,  she  did  not  know  the 
girls  apart;  she  did  not  know  how  many 
of  them  thei'e  were;  and  none  of  them 
should  come  into  her  house.  If,  on  these 
terms,  Romayne  chose  to  marry  her,  he 
might  marry,  that  was  all. 

Whether  Mrs.  Hood  expressed  hex’self 
with  a like  severity  did  not  appear.  So 
far  as  the  social  politics  or  interests  of  our 
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village  went,  it  was  of  the  less  impor- 
tance. We  had  a strong  party,  led  by 
the  Lawrences  and  by  old  Mr.  Roger,  who 
thought  well  of  the  Hoods,  and  who  re- 
peated Mrs.  Montague^s  ejaculations  only 
with  amusement,  not  to  say  ridicule.  For 
Romayne  himself,  he  did  not  seem  to  suf- 
fer so  much  under  his  mother’s  displea- 
sure as  she  might  have  wished.  Perhaps 
he  remembered  that  other  outburst  of  dis- 
pleasure, when  he  had  taken  Saturn  for 
the  star  of  his  fortune,  and  had  gone  into 
the  mysteries  of  lead  and  solder. 

He  told  his  ladylove  of  his  mother’s 
wrath,  in  terms  as  much  modified  as  the 
truth  would  permit,  as  they  took  a charm- 
ing drive  one  day  up  that  pretty  pass  of 
Winnococksen  River,  where  he  knew 
they  would  meet  nobody.  She  was  tender 
and  sympathetic  and  wise.  So  sympa- 
thetic was  she,  and  so  sorry  that  she 
should  come  in  between  him  and  his  mo- 
ther, that  he  pressed  her  a little  to  know 
precisely  what  did  pass  on  that  fatal  first 
interview,  when  the  peace  of  two  houses 
was  interrupted  and  the  course  of  true 
love  ruffled.  He  had  never  heard  the 
story  from  his  mother — indeed,  he  had 
nev^r  heard  it  at  all,  though  he  had  often 
heard  of  it.  To  his  surprise  the  dear 
girl  seemed  confused  by  his  request,  and 
answered  it  but  lamely.  Why,  indeed, 
should  they  not  have  had  their  plumbing 
done  by  our  home  talent  ? Why  should 
they  send  to  Philadelphia,  or  Lancaster, 
or  wherever  they  did  send  to  ? He  did 
not  know  who  his  rival  was,  and  he  did 
not  care — or  he  said  to  himself  that  he 
did  not  care.  All  the  same,  he  was  sur- 
prised, not  to  say  annoyed,  that  Juliet, 
who  was  so  frank  about  everything  else, 
should  not  answer  a plain  question.  And 
be  said  so  to  her,  bluntly. 

Juliet  was  more  confused  than  before. 
For  a minute  she  said  nothing.  But  after 
a minute  she  rallied.  She  turned  in  the 
carriage,  so  that  she  could  look  him  in 
the  face,  and  said : “Romayne,  you  do  not 
want  me  to  give  my  mother  away,  as 
you  boys  say  in  your  horrid  slang.  Real- 
ly, I do  not  know  just  what  either  of  our 
mothers  said  to  the  other.  It  is  better 
that  I should  not  know,  and  I think  bet- 
ter that  you  should  not  know.  And  I 
am  sure  you  and  I have  much  more  im- 
portant things  to  talk  of.”  And  she  look- 
ed so  pretty  that  he  could  not  help  kiss- 
ing her.  How  could  he  be  expected  to  ? 
And  why  should  the  bays  be  in  such  a 


hurry  ? They  would  not  often  be  in  a 
shady  pass  as  lovely  as  this.  The  bays 
were  made  to  walk  more  demurely ; Juliet 
and  Romayne  made  their  peace  under  the 
shade  of  the  maples  and  in  the  echoing  of 
the  babble  of  the  brook. 

But  when  Romayne  gathered  up  the 
reins  again,  and  let  the  eager  bays  resume 
their  trot,  he  said,  witli  a good-natured 
laugh,  “All  the  same,  there  is  a mystery, 
I see,  and  I suppose  I shall  never,  never 
know  what  it  is.” 

“Mystery  there  is,”  said  Juliet,  “if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so.  But  if  you  com- 
mand it,  rash  boy — as  the  people  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  do  always,  thougli  for 
their  own  ruin — if  you  demand  it,  I will 
reveal  it  to  you  that  night  when  your 
dear  Father  Lawrence  makes  us  one.” 

“If  that  night  ever  comes,”  said  Ro- 
mayne, impatiently.  “ I never  knew  days 
pass  by  so  slowly.” 

“Do  not  say  that  of  to-day,  dear  boy. 
I am  sure  the  sun  is  setting  only  too  soon.  ” 

VII. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Hood  had  to  let  Ro- 
mayne come  into  her  house  now.  There 
was  a certain  stiffness  about  her  welcome 
at  first,  but  Bianca  and  Portia  and  the 
other  sisters  were  always  cordial,  and  Ro- 
mayne would  not  be  made  a stranger. 
The  whole  establishment  might  be  called 
wellnigh  perfect  of  its  kind.  Romayne 
did  not  wonder,  after  he  had  seen  the  ar- 
rangements, tliat  the  school  was  so  popu- 
lar. The  school-girls  seemed  to  come  and 
go  as  if  they  were  at  home,  and  surely  no 
one  of  them  could  ever  have  had  a home 
more  comfortable,  not  to  say  more  luxu- 
rious. Everything  was  on  that  scale  of 
generous  living  which  the  true  American 
likes,  not  to  say  is  used  to;  and  everything 
had  a certain  elegance  wliicli  tlie  true 
American  does  not  always  know  how  to 
maintain.  It  was  not  that  the  things  were 
expensive,  though  some  of  them  were.  It 
was  not  that  they  were  pretty,  though 
most  of  them  were.  The  charm  of  the 
place  was  that  whoever  was  the  lady  di- 
rector— and  director  it  was  clear  tliere  was 
— had  put  in  just  what  she  chose,  just 
what  slie  liked.  She  had  not  thought  of 
money  one  way  or  Uie  other. 

“Wealth,  as  wealth,  is  of  course  simply 
vulgar,”  said  Mrs.  Hood  one  day,  putting 
in  eight  words  what  Romayne  felt  was  the 
spirit  or  essence  of  her  vigorous  use  of 
money.  But,  all  the  same,  it  was  clear 
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that  there  was  in  this  establishment  mon- 
ey enough  to  use,  and  this  was  another 
mystery  to  him.  People  who  had  a mill- 
ion in  the  new  four  per  cents  were  not 
apt  to  keep  boarding-schools.  And  peo- 
ple who  lived  by  keeping  boarding-schools 
were  not  apt,  so  far  as  he  knew,  to  have  a 
dozen  good  horses  in  the  stables,  to  have 
Corots  and  D'Aubignes  on  the  walls,  to 
have  orchids  and  allemandias  from  their 
own  greenhouses,  and  early  strawberries 
from  their  own  hot- beds.  But  as  to  the 
origin  of  all  these  things,  Roraayne  asked 
no  questions,  not  even  of  Juliet.  He  was 
going  to  take  her,  priceless  as  she  was,  for 
her  own  dear  sake.  He  asked  no  ques- 
tions about  dowries  or  settlements,  and 
nobody  asked  him  any.  He  gave  little 
thought  to  these  mysteries.  His  only 
eagerness  was  to  have  a day  appointed 
for  the  w^edding,  and  then  to-  drag  along 
the  hours  by  what  strength  he  could  till 
that  day  should  come.  He  had  bought 
his  own  house  on  the  Willow  Road,  just 
as  you  drive  out  from  the  town  to  the 
Bromwich  turnpike.  Mrs.  Hood  and  Ju- 
liet were  making  visits  to  Philadelphia 
to  select  the  furniture.  When  he  could 
go  with  them,  all  went  well.  When  they 
would  not  let  him  go,  or  when  lie  had  to 
go  off  to  see  tlie  work  at  McGraw  College 
or  at  Titusville,  all  was  liorribly  gray  and 
cold.  Still  the  world  turned  on  its  axis 
and  revolved  around  the  sun  at  the  rate, 
for  the  first  movement,  of  about  eleven 
miles  a minute  in  that  latitude,  and  for 
the  other  movement  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles 
a minute.  So  that  Master  Romayne  was 
scarcely  within  the  truth  when  he  said 
that  time  went  slowly.  It  did  not  go  as 
fast  as  he  wished.  But  it  did  move  with 
the  same  rapidity  which  is  observed  by 
mercantile  men  when  they  have  large 
notes  falling  due. 

Meanwhile  he  was  attentive  to  all  the 
ladies  at  the  seminary.  He  made  friends 
with  Mrs.  Hood  and  all  Juliet’s  nice  sis- 
ters. He  tried  to  devise  little  attentions 
wdiich  he  could  pay  to  each  of  them.  In 
a hundred  w^ays  he  made  the  sisters  un- 
derstand that  it  was  a good  tiling  to  have 
a new  brother.  It  is  said  that  women  de- 
spise the  girl  whom  their  brother  marries, 
because  they  never  wanted  to  marry  him 
themselves.  This  is  not  always  true. 
And  far  less  is  it  true,  as  Miss  Brooks 
could  tell  us,  that  sisters  despise  the  man 
who  is  going  to  marry  their  sister. 


“What  is  that  everlasting  book?”  said 
Portia  one  day  to  Bianca. 

“The  book  fortunately  is  not  everlast- 
ing; it  is  Geology  in  Thirteen  Lessons, 
My  class  is  at  the  seventh,  and  I am  at  the 
tenth.  I have  to  be  well  up,  for  that 
Beryl  Hitclicock  is  as  quick  as  a flash,  and 
knows  much  moi*e  than  the  book  does.” 

“ It  is  just  so  witli  Rose  and  Lily  in  the 
botany,”  said  poor  Portia.  “ But  I switch 
them  off  on  analyzing,  and  they  go  to 
work  on  that,  and  forget  that  I have  not 
asked  any  questions.  Now  you  cannot 
switch  them  off  on  analyzing;  it  would 
not  do  to  put  a pound  of  dynamite  under 
the  school-house  to  see  if  the  foundations 
are  on  a rock.  Poor  dear  Juliet,  who  will 
do  the  hydrostatics  when  she  is  away! 
She  is  in  the  experiment-room  now.” 

“ Portia,  you  do  not  want  to  talk  about 
experiments,”  said  Bianca,  resolutely,  for 
she  knew  very  well  that  Portia  had  some- 
thing on  her  mind.  For  herself,  there- 
fore, she  must  postpone  the  study  of  tlie 
ice  sheet  till  she  was  alone.  “Do  you 
remember  what  the  child  said  in  Venetia: 

‘ I do  not  want  to  talk  of  butterflies, 
nurse.  I want  to  talk  of  widows.’ 

“But,  Portia,” continued  Bianca,  kn’Sw- 
ing  her  sister  was  the  least  bit  slow,  “I 
am  sure  you  do  not  want  to  talk  about 
widows.  You  want  to  talk  about  brides 
or  bridegrooms,  or  one  bride  or  one  bride- 
groom.” 

“ I don’t,” said  Portia.  “I  want  to  talk 
about  wedding  presents.  It  is  so  hard  to 
get  anything  for  a man.  You  know  I 
had  made  up  my  mind — ” And  there 
followed  all  the  pros  and  cons  about  a 
landscape  by  Richards,  which  she  had 
seen,  about  a complete  outfit  for  a travel- 
ling artist,  all  because  poor  Romayne  had 
brought  to  Portia  a little  water -color 
sketch  of  his  own;  and  then  about  a fac- 
simile of  the  folio  Shakespeare.  As  Bi- 
anca knew,  Portia  had  fully  resolved,  as 
much  as  four  times,  to  buy  each  of  these, 
for  this  part  of  this  discussion  was  not  new. 

Bianca  gently  intimated  that  the  things 
cost  no  more  and  no  less  than  they  did 
when  Portia  made  her  last  decision,  and 
that  probably  Romayne’s  tastes  and  wish- 
es had  not  changed. 

“He  has  not  changed,  but  I have 
changed.”  Bianca  looked  up,  amazed  at 
Portia’s  tragic  air.  “ You  know,  mamma 
said  we  must  economize.  Mamma  said  I 
could  not  take  Juliet’s  place,  and  you 
could  not.  She  did  not  know  who  could. 
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And  she  said  something  about  reefing 
sails  which  I did  not  understand.  Only 
this  1 do  understand,  and  that  made  me 
wonder  why  you  bought  the  caramels 
yesterday — that  we  may  be  poor,  very, 
very  poor.  Mamma  said  this  about  the 
sails  Sunday,  and  I have  walked  to  the 
village  every  day  since,  to  train  myself  to 
do  so  when  we  give  up  the  coup6.” 

Bianca  tried  to  be  sympathetic,  but  she 
could  only  scream.  “ You  poor  darling, 
good  girl  I”  said  she;  “is  this  your  mys- 
tery? Dear  mamma  must  be  more  care- 
ful in  her  oracles.  Why,  my  child,  the 
scliool  will  be  fifty  times  as  prosperous 
when  we  have  a man  on  the  home  staflP. 
I should  not  wonder  if  it  ceased  to  be  a 
seminary  and  became  an  institute.” 

VIII. 

Terror  in  Portia’s  heart,  rage  in  Mrs. 
Montague^s  heart,  in  Romayne’s  heart 
wonder  whether  the  week  would  never 
end — these  ai*e  the  emotions  to  be  depict- 
ed by  those  who  act  in  our  little  tragedy. 
For  Bianca’s  heart,  I think  a willingness 
to  let  things  take  their  course;  and  for 
Juliet’s,  who  shall  tell  “a  maiden’s  medi- 
tations, fancy  bound”?  And  the  world 
spun  i*ound,  though  Romayne  thought  it 
did  not;  the  moon  rushed  round  a quarter 
of  her  revolution ; the  week  came  to  an  end ; 
even  the  day  came  to  an  end. 

They  had  no  minister  at  New  Padua, 
or  rather  he  had  a sore  throat,  and  was 
studying  evolution  at  Halle.  So  our 
Father  Lawrence  went  over  there  to 
marry  them.  All  the  people  went  over. 
Strangest  of  all,  Mrs.  Montague  went 
over. 

“Not  that  I go  willingly,”  she  said 
to  Effie  at  the  last  moment,  as  the  girl 
arranged  some  magnificent  diamonds 
which  Romayne  had  given  his  mother; 
“I  do  not  go  willingly,  and  no  one  thinks 
I go  willingly.  But  who  knows?  They 
may  be  married  by  the  bishop.  They 
were  never  very  sound.  There  must  be 
some  one  to  give  my  son  away.” 

For  Mrs.  Montague  leans  to  the  third 
primitive  secession,  and  is  doubtful  about 
other  rituals  than  her  own.  So  she  went 
to  her  martyrdom.  She  herself  saw  to 
the  toilets  of  her  daughters,  in  a fash- 
ion, so  that  those  wretched  girls  at  the 
Hoods’  should  not  in  any  sort  eclipse 
them.  How  many  there  were  slie  did 
not  know,  she  said:  she  believed  they 
made  up  most  of  the  scholars.  Her  own 


“exhibit,”  as  the  managers  of  fairs  say, 
was  perfect.  Her  coachman  Michael  was 
in  a new  livery  with  an  immense  fa- 
vor. Otto  was  on  the  box  with  Michael, 
with  a bigger  favor.  Only  Fritz  was  in 
Mrs.  Montague’s  carriage;  and  the  girls, 
with  Romayne,  were  in  their  own  carriage 
behind,  with  Anders  as  grand  as  Michael, 
and  FranQois  with  him  on  the  box,  each 
with  gorgeous  favors.  Even  the  horses 
had  favors  covering  the  blinders,  which 
the  grooms  had  compelled  the  chamber- 
maids to  make  for  them.  • Then,  in  that 
great  drag  which  the  Montagues  sent  to 
the  station  for  their  guests,  followed  every 
man  and  woman  of  the  stiiff  of  the  house. 
Actually  old  Katy,  the  house  keeper,  who 
had  carried  Romayne  to  the  font  when  he 
was  baptized,  locked  the  side  door  and  put 
the  key  in  her  pocket.  For  there  w'as  not 
one  person  in  that  house  who  would  stay 
away  from  Romayne's  wedding.  Had 
Mrs.  Montague  staid,  I do  not  know  who 
would  have  got  her  supper. 

“I  should  have  been  frighten^  out  of 
my  skin,” said  she. 

And  at  the  seminary  everything  was 
elegant  and  just  right.  It  was  “ever  so 
pretty.”  Since  Mrs.  Hood  had  bought 
the  Flinders  lot,  and  made  her  own  ave- 
nue through  the  maples,  the  approach  to 
the  house  has  been  “about  as  fine  as  they 
make.”  To-night  this  was  blazing  with 
electric  light,  and  the  designs  for  the  il- 
lumination, without  being  showy,  w^ere 
all  convenient,  pretty,  and,  to  us  country 
people,  wholly  new.  The  gi’eenhouse 
must  have  been  emptied,  I should  have 
said,  such  wjis  the  show  of  plants  at  the 
entrance.  But  afterward,  when  I took 
Bianca  in  there  to  get  a part  of  this  story 
from  her  and  to  have  “a  little  conversa- 
tion,” I did  not  see  but  it  was  as  brilliant 
as  ever.  Anyway,  we  entered  through  a 
tropical  garden.  I saw  that  dried -u]) 

Mr.  Roger  from  the  apothecary  store,  and 
Hugh  Roger  by  him.  Juliet  liad  not  for- 
gotten her  old  friends. 

We  were  shown  to  various  disrobing 
rooms  by  ])retty  maids,  who  had  little 
favors  of  orange  blossonis.  Strauss’s  or- 
chestra from  New  York  was  ])laying  mu- 
sic so  ravishing  that  I would  have  par- 
doned Father  Lawrence  if  the  service  all 
went  out  of  his  head  as  he  listened.  Ro- 
mayne came  up  with  me  and  some  of  the 
other  fellows.  He  made  his  sister  carry 
in  for  Juliet  the  great  blue  box  which  held 
her  bouquet. 
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A minute  more  and  Effie  came  out 
again,  blushing  her  prettiest,  and  said, 
“Juliet  wants  to  see  you,  Ro.” 

And  Ro  went  into  that  mysterious 
bride-chamber,  which  he  had  never  seen 
before.  And  there  stood  his  own  dear 
girl,  wonderful  and  gracious.  Her  veil 
lay  across  a great  table  waiting  for  the 
bridemaid  to  put  it  on  her  at  the  last 
moment.  The  damask  in  which  Madam 
Mifflin,  lier  great-grandmother,  had  been 
married  had  been  dug  out  of  a Ginevra 
chest.  Madam  Mifflin’s  skeleton  was  not 
found  with  it,  for  she  lived  to  dance  at 
•Madison’s  second  inauguration.  This  bro- 
cade w^as  to  be  worn  to-night.  And  Ro- 
mayne  said,  “ Oh,  my  darling,  I am  afraid 
to  kiss  you.” 

“ Never  fear  that,”  said  she.  “ We  will 
do  it  again  when  I am  ninety  to  remem- 
ber to-night  by.” 

“It  seemed  to  me,”  said  lie,  “that  the 
day  would  never  be  done.” 

“But  it  is,  you  see.  When  will  you 
learn  to  be  reasonable?  Romayne,  when 
you  say  such  things  I am  afraid  for 
you.” 

“Afraid  for  me,  Juliet?” 

“I  am  afraid  that  you  forget  that  the 
pressure  increases  with  the  squares,  and 
even  with  the  cubes,  and  if  your  lower 


ranges  are  to  stand  it  long,  you  must  put 
in  heavier  tubing.” 

“Oh,  now  you  can  laugh;  you  may 
say  anything,”  said  the  happy  fellow, 
only  wondering  that  she  chose  to  chaff 
him  just  now. 

“You  goose!”  said  she;  “do  you  not 
know  why  I have  called  you  ?” 

“I  hoped  you  called  me  to  marry  me,” 
said  he,  ruefully. 

“I  called  you  to  explain  to  you  the 
mystery.  ” 

“My  darling,  you  a!*e  so  beautiful,  I 
forgot  there  was  a mystery.” 

“That  is  enough,”  said  Juliet.  “I 
thought  you  were  perfect;  now  I know 
you  are.  All  the  more  shall  3'ou  know.” 
Then,  with  a tragic  pause:  “Do  you  see 
this  key  ? Do  you  see  yon  door  ? Open 
it.”  And  she  stood  silent,  not  quite  dar- 
ing to  look  up. 

Romayne  opened  the  door.  Within 
was  a perfect  plumber’s  equipment  — 
pincei^s,  clipper,  big  solderei*s,  little  sol- 
derers,  bismuth  strip,  super-strip,  sub-strip, 
saws,  augers,  lest  bottles,  cinnamon  and 
rose-water,  piping  of  every  size — all  were 
thei*e. 

“Romayne,  your  own  Juliet  does  the 
plumbing  for  the  seminary.  This  is  my 
mystery — and  my  mother’s.” 


THE  MINSTREL. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  P.  CRANCH. 

He  thought  he  once  could  sing 
A song  of  love  and  spring, 

But  stammered,  though  he  held  a full-strung  lyre; 
Because  he  lacked  tlie  art 
Which  later  years  impart; 

Because  the  skill  was  less  tlian  the  desire. 

And  now  he  seems  to  know 
Just  how  the  tune  should  flow, 

But  misses  the  young  ardor  once  so  strong. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart 
la  slower  than  the  art; 

The  skill  to  sing  is  better  than  the  song. 

The  sobering  touch  of  time 
Holds  back  the  hasty  rhyme 
That  in  the  heat  of  youth  once  spurned  control; 

For  snared  in  "webs  of  thought 
His  flying  dreams  are  caught; 

Age  looks  beyond  the  senses  to  the  soul. 

Ah,  could  the  singer’s  art 
Assume  the  loftier  part 
As  once  the  lowlier  in  the  realm  of  song! 

Ah,  could  life’s  grander  themes 
Flow  like  the  early  streams, 

What  minstrel  then  would  say  he  had  lived  loo  long? 
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IN  March,  1839,  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  began 
the  publication  in  New  York  of  The 
Corsair,  “a  Gazette  of  Literature,  Art, 
Dramatic  Criticism,  Fashion,  and  Novel- 
ty.” While  it  had  some  special  contribu- 
tions of  its  own,  it  was  chiefly  used  as  the 
vehicle  for  conveying  the  cream  of  the 
foreign  periodicals  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  was,  in  fact,  a saucy  pirate,  flying 
the  black  flag  with  the  most  admirable 
frankness  and  coolness.  It  was,  for  the 
short  time  it  lived,  a good  thing  of  its 
kind— gay,  gossiping,  and  tasteful.  There 
are  still  a few  bound  volumes  of  the  paper, 
hidden  away  in  great  libraries,  but  it  is 
marked  as  “ very  scarce.” 

A journey  through  The  Corsair  of 
1839-40  brings  up  the  people  of  that  time 
with  picturesque  vividness,  for  Willis  was 
fond  of  personalities,  and  never  hesitated 
about  copying  and  writing  them.  Here 

in  the  first  number  stands  Rachel  “ , 

seventeen  years  old,  rather  tall,  pale,  and 
thin,  with  a striking  though  melancholy 
expression  of  countenance;  she  uses  little 
action,  rarely  moves  her  arms,  evinces 
the  deepest  emotions,  and  elicits  deafen- 
ing applause  in  passages  where  the  rant- 
ing and  gesticulation  of  other  celebrated 
actresses  have  scarcely  extorted  an  excla- 
mation.” In  the  next  number  poor  L.E.L. 
rises  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  Looking 
for  a slender,  melancholy-eyed  poetess  in 
a London  drawing-room,  he  approaches  a 
table  “ where  a smart,  lively,  gayly  dressed 
girl  seemed  entertaining  a half-dozen  per- 
sons with  some  merry  game.  Her  laugh 
•■  was  more  hearty  tlian  refined,  but  I soon 
found  it  infectious,  and  though  I had  not 
the  honor  of  an  acquaintance  with  a single 
person  of  the  circle,  I could  not  resist  a 
very  keen  enjoyment  of  the  lady’s  wit  and 
humor.  She  was  telling  fortunes  with 
apple  seeds,  and  after  I had  admired  for 
some  time  the  simplicity  with  which  so 
fashionable  a party  found  means  of  en- 
tertainment, our  hostess  accidentally  ap- 
proaclied  and  electrified  me  by  addressing 
the  merry  fortune-teller  as  Miss  Landon.” 
The  bright  face  bore  no  trace  of  melan- 
choly; her  lips  were  sharply  cut,  but  still 
expressive  of  affectionateness,  and  no- 
thing was  striking  in  her  countenance 
except  that  at  a flash  of  wit  there  was  a 
lift  of  her  eyelids  and  a gleam  of  bright- 
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ness  through  her  eyes,  like  the  effect  of  a 
lighted  window  suddenly  thrown  open  on 
the  night.  Her  own  repartee  was  ex- 
pressed under  a sort  of  appealing  gravity 
and  espi^glerie  infinitely  amusing. 

There  is  a glimpse  near  of  the  venerable 
Earl  Grey, who,  after  dressing  for  dinner, 
sits  down  on  thesofainhis  dressing-room, 
whereupon  the  great  picture  of  his  wife 
and  babies  hanging  over  his  head  falls 
from  its  nail  and  wounds  his  forehead. 
Here  is  a pretty  little  paragraph  from 
Paris  concerning  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
who  “lately  made  a decree  that  none  in 
his  dominions  should  wear  mustaches  ex- 
cept military  men.  The  King,  travelling 
into  Italy  under  the  incognito  of  Count 
d’Au,  was  stopped  by  his  own  guard  at  the 
frontiers,  and  ordered  to  shave  off  his  own 
magnificent  hirsute  appendages.  Nothing 
but  a declaration  of  his  rank  saved  him 
from  the  calamity.” 

The  untold  wealth  of  the  Iron  Duke  is 
illustrated  in  the  next  item,  referring  to 
the  trousseau  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hay,  the 
nineteen-year-old  bride  of  the  Marquis  of 
Douro.  “ Wellington,  having  found  in 
his  cabinets  quantities  of  diamonds  which 
he  had  forgotten  or  never  thought  of  till 
now,  has  declared  that  the  bride  shall 
have  them  all.  Amongst  them  is  an  or- 
der given  to  his  Grace  by  Louis  XVIII., 
worth  $250,000.”  A great  deal  of  wealth 
to  forget ! 

By-and-by  comes  the  announcement  of 
Lady  Bulwer’s  novel  of  Cheveley,  and  the 
editorwrites:  “Sir  Edward  married  a pale, 
delicate,  poetical,  consumptive  girl,  who 
soon  after  marriage  grew  rosy,  large, 
haughty,  imperious,  and  splendid.  A 
handsomer  or  more  showy  woman  than 
Lady  Bui wer  could  scarce  be  found  in  the 
world,  but  it  would  appear,  by  her  own 
showing,  that  her  temper  did  not  improve 
with  her  health.”  The  story  of  the  mar- 
riage is  told  elsewhere  in  the  volume. 
“Miss  Wheeler  was  the  daughter  of  a 
most  worthy  and  respectable  widow,  liv- 
ing some  three  years  ago  in  May  Fair. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  was  early  left  a widow  with 
one  daughter,  a pale,  handsome,  slender 
girl,  who  chanced  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Edward  Bui  wer,  then  fresh  fi'om  col- 
lege. The  attachment  was  a romantic 
one,  and  soon  discovered  and  strenuously 
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oppased  by  Mr.  Bulwer’s  mother.  We 
have  many  times  listened  to  the  story  of 
their  meeting  to  drink  tea  with  a sympa- 
thizing lady  who  occupied  a three  pair  of 
stairs  back  in  Fleet  Street,  and  who  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  marrying  two  per- 
sons who  were  neither, as  she  then  thought, 
long  for  this  world.  The  aristocratic 
mother  was  soon  reconciled  to  the  match, 
but,  as  the  novel  shows,  the  daughter-in- 
law  continued  to  live  at  swords’  points 
with  every  member  of  the  family,  her 
husband  included.  Bulwer  bore  her  ‘ in- 
compatibility ’ as  long  as  he  could  in  form, 
and  finally  bought  a beautiful  house  in 
the  country,  not  far  from  London,  fur- 
nished it  exquisitely,  and  supplying  her 
every  earthly  want  but  that  of  his  own  so- 
ciety, left  her  to  expend  her  eccentricities 
on  her  dogs,  which,  to  the  number  of  a 
round  dozen,  are  her  perpetual  compan- 
ions. They  (the  dogs)  are  immortalized, 
collectively  and  individually,  in  Cheve- 

leyy 

On  the  next  sheet  is  a story  of  Mr. 
Mathias,  the  queer  little  old  author  of 
the  Pursuits  of  Literature.  A few  days 
before  he  had  been  dining  at  a Neapol- 
itan cafe,  and  a violent  shower  begin- 
ning to  fall,  Sir  William  Gull  observed 
that  it  was  raining  cats  and  dogs;  as  he 
spoke,  a dog  rushed  in  at  one  door  of 
the  cafe,  and  a frightened  cat  at  the 
other.  “God  bless  my  soul,”  exclaimed 
Mathias,  gravely,  “so  it  does,  so  it  does  I 
Who  would  have  believed  it  ?”  Tins  ex- 
clamation excited  no  little  merriment; 
and  Mathias  resented  it  by  not  speaking 
to  the  laughers  for  some  days. 

Will  it  not  stir  the  memory  of  some 
ancient  opera-goer  to  read  in  a Paris  letter 
of  that  incomparable  tenor  who  knew  how 
to  “charm  the  souls  in  purgatory”?  Be- 
liold  Mario,  Chevalier  de  (^andia,  in  his 
youth:  a young  man  about  twenty-two, 
with  handsome  features,  large,  black, 
sparkling  eyes,  well -shaped  limbs,  stature 
a little  above  the  middle  size,  graceful  and 
gentlemanly  carriage,  and  a voice  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  compass,  flexibility, 
melody,  freshness,  limpidness.  The  royal 
family  of  Naples  go  to  the  opera;  and 
one  reads  that  Princess  Christine  looked 
exceedingly  prett\^  and  many  a furtive 
glance  was  cast  toward  her — a homage 
that  did  not  seem  offensive  to  her  feel- 
ings, if  one  might  judge  by  her  counte- 
nance, although  it  is  strongly  disapproved 
by  the  elders  of  the  family.  Curious  sto- 


ries are  told  on  this  subject  at  Naples; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  more  than  one 
young  noble  has  been  advised  to  travel 
for  his  health  because  detected  in  look- 
ing too  often  toward  the  pretty  Christine. 
For  contrast  comes  a “ personal  ” about 
Marie  Louise,  widow  of  Napoleon,  who 
comes  visiting  Naples.  A most  uninter- 
esting-looking woman  is  she;  her  face 
must  always  have  been  plain,  for  neither 
the  features  nor  expression  are  such  as 
constitute  good  looks.  The  first  are  truly 
Austrian—the  nose  rather  flat,  the  fore- 
head anything  but  intellectual,  the  eyes 
unmeaning,  of  a very  light  blue,  and  the 
mouth  defective.  Her  figure  is  bad,  and 
there  is  neither  elegance  nor  dignity  in 
her  air  or  manner. 

Another  woman  as  disenchanting  walks 
through  the  ballroom  of  the  Tuileries  on 
an  evening  of  this  same  April — the  C!ount- 
ess  Guiccioli.  “She  was  a woman  to 
whom  you  would  involuntarily  apply 
the  descriptive  word  ‘dumpy.’  She  had 
not  even  the  merit  of  an  Italian  black 
eye,  for  hers  w’as  of  a light  blue;  and  as 
for  the  hair,  it  was  auburn  horridly  ap- 
proaching to  red.  Her  form  was  short 
and  thickish,  and  as  for  her  bearing,  it 
was  extremely  unimpressive.”  In  a col- 
umn of  personal  news  is  a joke  lately 
made  by  Sydney  Smith.  “On  this  witty 
clergyman  observing  Lord  Brougham’s 
one-horse  carriage,  he  remarked  to  a 
friend,  alluding  to  the  ‘B’  surrounded 
by  a coronet  on  the  panel,  ‘ There  goes  a 
carriage  with  a B outside  and  a ivasp 
within.’” 

Queen  Victoria  is  pictured  in  many 
ways  all  through  the  year;  oftenest  as 
the  “pretty  young  Queen,”  “her  pretty 
Majesty  of  England,”  and  “the  high- 
born maiden.”  Mr.  Sully's  portrait  of 
the  royal  girl  comes  to  New  York,  and 
the  editor  goes  to  see  it.  “There  she 
stands  revealed  before  you,”  he  says,  “a 
maiden  youth,  of  an  aspect  so  lovely  and 
innocent,  and  with  a step  so  firm  yet 
sylph -like,  that,  republicans  as  we  are, 
we  were  half  inclined  to  bow  the  knee  in 
homage.”  In  this  year  the  young  lady 
is  married. 

It  is  gravely  related  that  Prince  Albert 
is  a tolerably  comely  youth,  about  the 
middle  height,  with  mustaches  in  a very 
promising  state  of  cultivation.  In  com- 
plexion he  is  neither  very  fair  nor  very 
dark.  He  is  at  present  rather  guaixled  in 
his  attentions  to  the  Queen,  the  only  thing 
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very  decided  being  that  Prince  Ernest, 
his  elder  brother,  always  takes  an  airing 
in  a pony  phaeton  separately,  leaving 
him  to  ride  on  horseback  tite  d-tite  with 
her  Majesty,  the  suite,  of  course,  keeping 
a respectable  distance.  Here  is  a gallant 
Frenchman’s  description  of  the  Queen 
while  still  the  unmarried  ruler:  “The 
Queen  is  charming;  petite^  it  is  true,  but 
with  pretty  white  shoulders,  and  a person 
that  would  make  the  most  humble  maid* 
en  lovely.  Her  head  is  noble  and  grace- 
ful; her  pretty  light  hair  was  separated 
in  bandeaux  on  her  forehead,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a coronet  of  diamonds.  Her 
eyes,  which  are  soft  and  large,  have  spir- 
it and  kindness  in  them ; it  is  pi*etended 
that  on  some  occasions  they  are  severe. 
Her  nose  is  slender  and  well-formed;  her 
mouth  small,  and  remains  habitually 
open.  . It  appeared  to  me  several  times 
that  in  smiling  with  her  ladies  at  the  mal- 
address  of  some  of  her  subjects  she  was 
not  deficient  in  archness.” 

Mr.  Willis  meets  at  Almack’s  a pretty 
and  titled  English  woman,  who  tells  him 
some  trifles  about  the  young  Queen.  She 
thought  Victoria  fancied  herself  very 
beautiful,  “which  she  was  not,”  and  a 
very  good  horsewoman,  “which  she  was 
not  decidedly,”  and  that  she  was  very  im- 
patient of  a difference  of  opinion  when 
in  private  with  her  ladies.  She  admitted, 
however,  that  “her  pretty  Majesty”  was 
generous,  forgiving,  and  cleverer  than 
most  girls  of  her  age.  When  alone  with 
two  or  three  of  her  maids,  she  said,  the 
Queen  was  “no  more  like  a Queen  than 
anybody  else,”  and  was  “ very  fond  of  a 
bit  of  fun  or  a bit  of  scandal,  or  anything' 
that  would  not  have  done  if  other  people 
were  present.” 

A shuddering  story  is  to  be  found  on 
another  page,  one  that  the  present  dis- 
turbances in  Russia  make  doubly  in- 
teresting. When  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
ascended  the  throne,  among  those  pun- 
ished for  attempting  to  proclaim  his  elder 
brother  Emperor  were  three  gentlemen, 
by  name  Pestel,  Bylejeff,  and  Bestuzeff; 
they  were  hanged  and  quartered.  A few 
weeks  before  the  issue  of  this  particular 
Corsair  the  Grand  Duke — the  son  and 
successor  of  Nicholas— had  visited  Paris, 
and  was  called  upon  by  a large  number  of 
gentlemen.  Three,  apparently  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  came  in  a carriage, and 
wrote  down  their  names  like  others  in  the 
visiting  book.  Great  was  the  dismay 


of  the  aide-de-camp,  who  in  the  evening 
began  to  read  the  list  of  visitors  aloud  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  to  find  in  it  these  three 
names  written  in  succession : Pestel,  Byle- 
jeflP,  Bestuzeff!  Who  were  they?  This 
paper  bears  date  June  22,  1839. 

Here  is  a sketch  of  Nicholas,  then 
reigning  with  military  severity.  In  per- 
son the  Emperor  is  tali  and  well  made. 
Few  men  of  his  height— six  feet  two 
inches— display  such  graceful  freedom  of 
carriage.  He  is  called  by  many  “the 
handsomest  man  in  Europe.”  He  is 
seen  to  special  advantage  in  the  saddle. 
He  has  the  air  and  mien  of  majesty  more 
completely  than  any  sovereign  of  the  age; 
his  eye  has  a singular  power;  its  fierce 
glance,  it  is  said,  has  disarmed  the  assassin. 
Where  he  wishes  to  please,  nothing  can 
be  more  charming  and  winning  than  his 
manners.  He  is  deeply  attached  to  his 
children,  and  very  kind  and  playful  with 
them.  To  an  English  guest  he  said  one 
evening,  with  a stamp  of  his  foot  as  the 
unpleasant  thought  rose  in  his  mind:  “I 
know  that  I am  unpopular  in  England. 
They  hate  me,  because  they  think  me  a 
tyrant;  but  if  they  knew  me  they  would 
not  call  me  so.  They  should  see  me  in 
the  bosom  of  my  family.”  And  he  was 
delightful  there;  but  that  did  not  keep 
him  from  being,  as  a ruler,  the  hardest  of 
the  hard. 

In  an  article  on  “Recollections  of  Ger- 
many ” there  is  this  little  sketch  of  Goethe : 
“ From  a private  door  came  forward  Goe- 
the at  a slow',  majestic  pace,”  an  old  man 
“ with  a costume  doubtless  modern,  yet 
which  notwithstanding  looked  pervereely 
antique,  owing  perhaps  to  the  powdered 
hair  of  the  w'earer  and  a gross  misman- 
agement of  the  neck-cloth.  His  figure 
w'as  tall  and  gaunt,  and  hLs  attire  a long 
blue  surtout,  considerably  too  wide  — in 
fact,  it  fitted  no  better  than  a dressing- 
gow'n.  His  features  in  their  cast  gen- 
erally had  considerable  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  late  John  Kemble,  though 
with  a very  diflerent  expression,  Goethe’s 
being  much  more  grave  and  stern.  As 
to  his  own  works  and  literary  fame  he 
would  not  utter  one  syllable,  and  seemed 
wholly  immovable  either  by  praise  or 
blame.” 

A visitor  at  the  grave  of  Byron  asks  the 
clerk  who  keeps  the  key  whether  he  has 
seen  there  either  the  poet's  widow  or  his 
daughter.  “Not  to  my  knowledge,”  an- 
swers the  clerk.  “The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
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and,  I ralher  think,  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
asked  me  the  same  question.  His  sister, 
Mrs.  Leigh,  visited  his  grave  soon  after 
the  erection  of  the  tablet,  and.  wept  over 
him  long  and  silently.  She  loved  him 
fondly,  sir;  and  so  does  Colonel  Wildman, 
of  the  Abbey  (Newstead).  He  buried  old 
Joe  Murray,  the  boatman,  an  old  retainer 
of  my  lord’s,  very  near  him,  because  he 
recollected  my  lord’s  partiality  for  old 
Joe.” 

Further  on  is  a charming  little  anec- 
dote of  Lamb  as  recorded  by  Hood,  which 
will  assuredly  bear  repetition.  Lamb  was 
a sound  hater  of  carping,  evil -speaking, 
and  petty  scandal.  Some  Mrs.  Candor 
telling  him,  in  expectation  of  an  ill-na- 
tured comment,  that  Miss , the  teacher 

at  the  Ladies’  School,  had  married  a pub- 
lican, “Has  slje  so ?”  said  Lamb.  “Then 
I’ll  have  my  beer  there.” 

Mr.  Willis  went  to  the  National  Gallery 
— new  tlien — and  sat  upon  a bencli  with 
an  acquaintance,  who  pointed  out  to  him 
a portrait  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  his  Chan- 
cellor’s wig  and  robes,  a very  fine  picture 
of  a man  of  sixty  or  thereabouts.  “When 
this  dandy  gets  out  of  the  way  with  his 
eye-glas.s,”  said  Willis,  “I  shall  be  able 
to  see  the  picture.”  His  friend  smiled. 
“Whom  do  you  take  the  dandy  to  be?” 
It  was  a well-formed  man,  dressed  in  the 
top  of  the  fashion,  with  a very  straight 
back,  curling  brown  hair,  and  the  look  of 
perhaps  thirty  years  of  age.  It  was  Lord 
Lyndhurst  himself,  rejuvenated  by  a new 
brown  wig  and  a very  youthful  hat  and 
neck-cloth!  On  his  arm  leaned  his  new 
wife,  formerly  Miss  Goldsmith,  a small 
pale  woman,  dressed  very  gaudily.  The 
noble  couple  might  liave  passed  for  a 
comedian  from  the  Surrey  pleasuring 
with  the  tragic  heroine. 

There  is  a pretty  description  of  that 
queen  of  dancers,  Taglioni,  in  the  ca- 
chucha.  In  it  is  a succession  of  flying 
movements  expressive  of  alarm,  in  the 
midst  of  which  “she  alights,  and  stands 
poised  upon  the  points  of  her  feet,  with  a 
look  over  her  shoulder  of  Jierte  and  ani- 
mation possible  to  no  other  face.  It  was 
like  a deer  standing,  with  expanded  nos- 
tril and  neck  uplifted  to  its  loftiest  height, 
at  the  first  scent  of  his  pursuers  in  the 
breeze.  It  was  the  very  soul* of  swiftness 
embodied  in  a look.”  Looking  on  at  the 
fairy  creature  is  Lord  Brougham,  “dress- 
ed very  young,  with  a bla<;k  stock  and  no 
collar,  and  rattling  away  at  the  operatic 
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gossip  very  brilliantly  and  gayly,  evi- 
dently quite  forgetting  the  woolsack. 
There  are  Bulwer  and  D’Orsay  too,  the 
only  men  in  the  opera-house  wearing  a 
white  cravat.  D’Orsay  has  a look  of 
melancholy,  but  he  is  still  beautiful,  his 
complexion  as  clear  and  faultless  as  a 
boy’s.  He  drinks  milk,  and  goes  to  bed 
now  at  ten  o'clock.”  Mr.  Webster  is  at 
this  time  in  England,  and  Willis  men- 
tions the  sensation  produced  in  London 
society  by  the  American’s  magnificent 
head.  “I  do  not  say  ‘by  his  reputa- 
tion,’’’adds  Willis,  “because  three  per- 
sons out  of  four  who  liave  spoken  to  me 
of  him  take  him  to  be  the  Noah  Webster 
of  the  Dictionary.”  They  meet  at  Hal- 
lam’s  in  a group  of  distinguished  men, 
and  a lady  is  heard  to  say  of  Webster  to 
two  others  who  were  discussing  him  phren- 
ologically:  “Well,  I should  never  think 
of  wasting  time  at  the  top  of  his  head. 
He  is  the  handsomest  man  I ever  saw, 
bumps  or  no  bumps ! Look  at  his  smile  I” 
There  are  many  American  ladies  in  Lon- 
don in  this  summer  of  ’39,  and  they  are 
very  much  in  the  fashion.  Mrs.  Van  Bu- 
ren’s  quiet  and  high  bred  manners  ai*e 
much  talked  of,  and  the  major  himself, 
like  his  brother,  has  been  received  quite 
as  a prince  royal — admitted  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  etc.  Miss  Sedg- 
wick is  in  London,  but  she  seems  to  re- 
quire a trumpeter. 

Here  is  a glimpse  of  Milman,  the  poet: 
“A  man  a little  above  the  middle  size, 
plump,  and  of  a very  dark  Jewish  physi- 
ognomy. His  eye  is  fine,  his  nose  more 
aquiline  than  that  of  that  literary  Jew, 
Hayward,  the  translator;  but  Hayward 
is  all  a Hebi'ew  in  expression,  which  Mil- 
man  is  not.”  Below  is  a picture  of  the 
orator  O'Connell.  The  great  Dan  looked 
like  a rollicking  Irish  Boniface.  He  was 
dressed  in  an  entire  suit  of  black,  with 
no  shirt  visible;  his  cravat  very  loose 
about  his  neck,  accommodating  itself  to  a 
full  and  rather  unctuous-looking  dewlap, 
his  foxy  wig  a little  askew,  and  on  the 
side  of  liis  head  a broad-brimmed,  cheap, 
long-napped  black  hat.  His  eyes  ^vere 
very  oily  and  sly,  but  his  mouth  looked 
the  seat  of  fun  and  good-nature. 

In  August  Mr.  Willis  sends  a letter, 
the  first  paragraph  of  which  announces 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  as  Paris  corresportident 
of  The  Corsair,  “Thackeray  is  a tall, 
athletic  man  of  about  thirty-five,”  writes 
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Mr.  Willis,  “with  a look  of  talent  that 
could  never  be  mistaken.  He  has  taken 
to*  literature  after  having  spent  a very 
large  inheritance,  but  in  throwing  away 
the  gifts  of  fortune  he  had  cultivated  his 
natural  talents  very  highly,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  draughtsmen  in 
England,  as  well  as  the  cleverest  and 
most  brilliant  of  periodical  writers.  He 
has  been  the  principal  critic  for  The 
Times,  and  writes  for  Fraser  and  Black' 
tvood."'  Mr.  Thackeray  does  proceed  there- 
after to  write  regularly  for  The  Corsair 
“lettera  from  London,  Paris,  Pekin, 
Petersburg,  etc.” — the  letters  which  in  the 
shape  of  sketches  are  published  in  The 
Paris  Sketch-Book,  The  same  letter  in 
which  Mr.  Willis  announces  his  acquisi- 
tion mentions  also  that  Disraeli  is  to  be 
married  in  a few  days  to  Mrs.  Wyndham 
Lewis,  a very  fashionable  and  rather  pret- 
ty widow.  One  of  the  first  things  he 
proposes  to  himself  after  his  marriage  “ is 
a trip  to  Niagara,”  a journey  which  he 
never  made.  “ Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis 
has  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
party -givei*s  in  May  Fair  for  several 
years,  and  living  on  Hyde  Park,  in  one 
of  the  most  superb  houses  in  London, 
her  breakfasts  on  review  days  were  very 
celebrated.  She  knows  the  world  and  is 
a very  prudent  person,  and  Disraeli’s 
horoscope,  on  the  whole,  promises  very 
brightly  from  the  conjunction.”  This 
lady  was,  before  her  first  marriage, 
Marian  Evans,  daughter  of  Captain  Viney 
Evans,  R.N.  On  another  page  a ground- 
less social  rumor  is  chronicled — that  of 
the  proposed  marriage  of  Miss  Burdett- 
Coutts  to  Mr.  J.  Gibson  Lockhart. 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope  died  in  obscurity 
and  loneliness  in  July  of  1839,  and  a bio- 
graphical sketch  appeal's  in  which  this 
picture  of  her  in  Syria  is  given:  “Her 
head  was  covered  with  a turban  made  of 
red  and  white  casiirnere.  She  w'ore  a 
long  tunic,  with  open,  loose  sleeves;  large 
Turkish  trousers,  the  folds  of  which  hung 
over  yellow  morocco  boots,  embroidered 
^with  silk.  Her  shouldei*s  were  covered 
with  a sort  of  burnous,  and  a yataghan 
hung  to  her  waist.  Litdy  Hester  Stan- 
hope had  a serious  and  imposing  coun- 
tenance; her  noble  and  mild  features  had 
a majestic  expression,  which  her  high 
stature  and  the  dignity  of  her  movements 
enhanced.” 

In  October  a report  runs  through  Eng- 
land that  Lord  Brougham  has  been  killed 


in  a carriage  accident.  Before  its  falsity 
can  be  ascertained,  the  London  papers 
break  out  into  spasms  of  regret  and  eulo- 
gy, and  the  noble  lord  has  an  opportunity 
of  reading  countless  agreeable  obituaries 
of  himself.  Even  The  Maiming  Chroni- 
cle, who  surely  does  not  love  him,  speaks 
in  grievous  fashion  of  his  “ variety  of  at- 
tainment,” his  “facility  of  .expression,” 
“energy  of  purpose,”  “grandeurof  foren- 
sic eloquence,”  and  his  “untiring  con- 
tinuance of  intellectual  labor.”  Else- 
where in  the  volume  appears  an  amusing 
story  of  his  lordship  during  a political 
tour  in  Scotland  a few  years  before.  He 
had  stopped  in  his  journey  at  the  High- 
land residence  of  the  Duke  of  B . The 

Duchess,  always  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  got 
up  a dance  on  the  green,  at  which  all  the 
Donalds  and  Janets  of  the  district  figured 
in  their  best.  Brougham  was  tired,  and 
being  an  early  riser,  slipped  oflf  soon  to 
bed.  He  was  missed,  upon  which  one  of 
the  party,  whose  word  could  not  be  gain- 
said, insisted  that  they  should  all  go  and 
see  how  he  looked  in  his  nightcap.  A pro- 
cession was  formed.  Mr.  Edward  'E- 

led  the  way,  carrying  two  large  lighted 
candles,  and  the  dormitory  of  the  Chan- 
cellor was  fairly  stormed  and  carried. 
He  bore  the  siege  with  good-humor.  A 
mock  deed  was  drawn  up,  constituting 
the  fair  Duchess  governor  of  some  imagi- 
nary island,  and  Brougham  was  forced, 
after  a good  deal  of  bantering,  to  tell  his 
secretary  to  unpack  the  great  seal  (which 
he  kept  in  his  bedroom),  and  aflSx  it  to 
the  document.  The  party  then  retreated 
amidst  peals  of  laughter. 

Here  is  a picture  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beech- 
er in  Boston : “ In  the  pulpit  he  is  all  ac- 
tion-angular, abrupt,  graceless,  forcible. 
His  arms,  head,  feet,  spectacles  all  in  mo- 
tion, with  ‘apostolic  blows  and  knocks’ 
he  fells  whole  platoons  of  adversaries 
at  once.  Dr.  B.  is  very  careless  of  facts 
and  statistics,  hating  the  drudgery  of  their 
collection.  On  his  way  some  years  since 
to  a public  meeting  of  one  of  our  benevo- 
lent societies,  where  he  and  a plodding 
scrap-book  friend  in  company  with  him 
were  to  deliver  addresses,  said  the  doctor 
to  him,  ‘ You  gather  the  facts  into  a pile, 
and  I’ll  set  them  on  fire.’” 

These  be  the  days  of  Palmerston;  and 
“ Palmerston,”  says  a critic,  “is  a man 
made  to  be  laughed  at,  but  not  to  be  de- 
spised. Tall,  handsome,  dark,  and  well 
dressed,  he  thinks  himself  still.  In  the 
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House  of  Commons  Palmerston  is  an  idle 
man ; he  does  not  inflict  his  eloquence  in- 
discriminately, and  vvlien  he  is  obliged  to 
get  up  and  defend  some  bungling  collegi- 
ate about  some  matter  upon  which  he  is 
profoundly  ignorant,  he  hammers  and 
stammers  in  a most  exemplary  manner.” 

A rambler  up  tlie  Thames  visits  Eel-pie 
Island,  a place  near  Twickenham,  which 
was  the  favorite  resort  of  Edmund  Kean 
for  a few  months  before  his  death.  The 
boatman  the  rambler  hires  is  the  one  gen- 
erally employed  by  the  great  actor,  and 
the  fellow  relates  that  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  night  were  over  at  the  theatre  he 
often  caused  himself  to  be  rowed  to  Eel- 
pie  Island,  and  there  left  to  wander  about 
by  moonlight  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  tavern  used  at  that 
time  to  be  frequented  by  a poetical  saw- 
yer of  Twickenham,  whose  poetry  Kean 
greatly  admired.  The  first  time  he  heard 
the  sawyer’s  rhymes  he  was  so  delighted 
that  he  made  him  a present  of  two  sover- 
eigns, and  urged  him  to  venture  upon  the 
dangerous  seas  of  authorship.  By  his  ad- 
vice the  sawyer  rushed  into  print,  and 
published  a twopenny  volume  upon  the 
beauties  of  Eel-pie  Island,  the  delights  of 
pie  eating,  and  various  other  matters  of 
local  and  general  interest.  Kean  at  this 
time  was  so  weak  that  it  was  necessary 
to  lift  him  in  and  out  of  the  wherry,  a 
circumstance  which  excited  the  boatman’s 
curiosity  to  go  and  see  liim  in  Richard 
the  Third  at  the  Richmond  Tlieatre. 
“There  was  some  difference  there,  I reck- 
on,” says  the  honest  fellow  to  the  ram- 
bler; “so  much  so  that  I was  almost 
frightened  at  him.  He  seemed  on  the 
stage  to  be  as  strong  as  a giant,  and  strut- 
ted about  so  bravely  that  I could  scarcely 
l>elieve  it  was  the  siime  man.  Next  morn- 
ing he  would  come  into  my  boat,  with  a 
bottle  of  brand}^  in  his  coat  pocket,  as 
weak  as  a child  until  he  had  drunk  al- 
most half  the  brandy,  when  he  plucked 
up  a little.  Many's  the  time  that  I have 
carried  him  in  my  arms  in  and  out  of  the 
boat,  as  if  he  were  a baby.  But  he  wasn't 
particularly  kind.  He  always  paid  me 
my  fare,  and  never  grumbled  at  it,  and 
was  very  familiar  and  free  like.  But  all 
the  watermen  were  fond  of  liim.  He 
gave  a new  boat  and  a pui'se  of  sov- 
ereigns to  be  rowed  for  every  year.” 
Wlien  Kean  died  a great  many  of  these 
watermen  contributed  toward  his  monu- 
ment. 


Thus  looked  Charles  Dickens  in  the 
summer  of  1839:  “ In  person  he  is  a lit- 
tle above  the  standard  height,  though  not 
tall.  His  figure  is  slight  without  being 
meagre,  and  is  well-proportioned.  His 
face  is  peculiar,  though  not  remarkable. 
An  ample  forehead  is  displayed  under  a 
quantity  of  light  hair,  worn  in  a mass  on 
one  side  of  his  head  rather  jauntily,  and 
this  is  the  only  semblance  of  dandyism  in 
his  appearance.  His  brow  is  marked ; his 
eye,  though  not  large,  bright  and  expres- 
sive. The  most  regular  feature  is  the 
nose,  which  may  be  called  handsome — an 
epithet  not  applicable  to  his  lips,  which 
are  too  large.  Taken  altogether,  the 
countenance,  which  is  pale  without  sick- 
ness, is  in  repose  extremely  agreeable,  and 
indicative  of  refinement  and  intelligence. 
Mr.  Dickens’s  manner  and  conversation, 
except  perhaps  to  the  abandon  among  his 
familiars,  have  no  exhibition  of  particu- 
lar wit,  much  less  of  humor.  He  is  mild 
in  the  tones  of  his  voice  and  quiescent, 
evincing  habitual  attention  to  the  eti- 
quette and  conventionalisms  of  polished 
circles.  His  society  is  much  sought  after, 
and  possibly  to  avoid  the  invitations 
pressed  upon  him  he  does  not  reside  in 
London,  but  with  a lovely  wife  and  two 
charming  children  he  has  a retreat  in  the 
vicinity.” 

Mr.  Willis  gives  expression  to  a poeti- 
cal admiration  for  Mrs.  Caroline  Norton, 
whom  he  meets  at  Lady  Morgan’s.  She 
is  above,  he  says,  even  the  bean  ideal  of 
fancy.  “No  engraving  has  ever  done 
justice  to  this  lady,  because  the  mere  light 
and  shade  of  the  burin  cannot  give  the 
purity  of  that  opaque  white,  magnolia- 
leaf  complexion,  which,  in  contrast  with 
her  raven-black  hair,  forms  one  striking 
peculiarity  of  her  face.  Hers  is  a coun- 
tenance, too,  which,  with  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  features,  is  more  radiant  in  in- 
tellect and  expression  even  than  in  feature 
and  complexion.” 

The  romance  of  Guizot’s  marriage  is  re- 
lated in  one  of  the  numbers  of  that  sum- 
mer. Mile.  Pauline  de  Meulaii  was  a wo-- 
man  of  brilliant  and  original  mind,  to 
whose  editorship  the  Publiciste  owed 
most  of  its  well-merited  reputation.  Her 
work  was  long  and  severe,  and  her  health 
failing,  her  doctors  ordered  absolute  idle- 
ness. Her  pen  was  the  only  support  of 
herself  and  her  old  parents,  who  had  once 
enjoyed  an  immense  fortune.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  agony  of  poverty,  debt, 
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and  illness,  Mile,  de  Meulan  received  an 
anonymous  letter  offering  in  the  most  re- 
spectful fashion  to  supply  her  regularly 
with  articles  for  the  Publiciste  until  her 
health  could  be  restored.  The  letter  was 
accompanied  by  an  article  so  much  in  her 
own  style  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  add 
her  initial  and  to  pubi  ish  it.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  unknown  continued  to  arrive 
until  the  fair  writer  was  again  able  to 
take  up  her  pen.  Mademoiselle  and  all 
the  members  of  her  literary  circle  lost 
themselves  in  conjectui'es  as  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  articles,  but  none  suspect- 
ed the  grave  young  orator  who  listened  to 
their  suppositions  with  an  air  of  perfect 
indifference.  At  last  Pauline,  through 
the  Publiciste,  begged  her  unknown  friend 
to  present  himself  to  her.  The  twenty- 
year-old  Guizot  obeyed,  and  five  yeara  af- 
ter, the  pair,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of 
their  ages,  were  married.  It  was  a beau- 
tiful union ; and  when,  after  fifteen  years, 
the  devoted  wife  died,  she  l>egged,  though 
a Catholic,  to  be  buried  as  a Protestant,  that 
she  might  die  with  the  belief  of  being 
reunited  to  her  beloved  husband  in  an- 
other world.  Quietly  “her  soul  pa.ssed” 
as  Guizot  sat  reading  to  her  a sermon  of 
Bossuet's. 

In  November,  1839,  Horace  Vernet  goes 
to  Egypt,  and  is  presented  to  the  famous 
Pasha  Mehemet  Ali.  The  French  painter 
makes,  in  a letter  home,  this  sketch  of  the 
Egyptian  ruler:  “Mehemet  Ali  is  short, 
his  beard  is  white,  liis  complexion  brown, 
his  skin  tanned,  his  eye  lively,  his  move- 
ment prompt,  his  speech  brief,  his  look 
witty,  and  very  malicious.  He  laughs 
outright  when  he  has  uttered  some  sar- 
casm— an  amusement  in  which  he  fre- 
quently indulged  in  our  presence  when- 
ever the  conversation  turned  upon  poli- 
tics.” A pleasanter  picture  of  the  Pasha 
is  given  by  another  writer,  to  whom  the 
old  man  said  one  day:  “ I have  been  very 
happy  in  my  children  ; there  is  not  one  of 
them  wlio  does  not  treat  me  with  the  ut- 
most deference  and  respect — e.xcept,”  he 
added,  laughing  outriglit,  “ that  little  fel- 
low, the  last  and  least,  Mehemet  Ali.” 
The  boy  was  then  five  or  six  years  old, 
and  called  by  his  father's  name — the  son 
of  his  old  age,  his  Benjamin,  his  best-be- 
loved. “ I see  how  it  is,”  said  the  visitor; 
“your  Highness  spoils  the  boy.  You  en- 
courage the  little  rogue.”  Mehemet  Ali 
• laughed  again.  It  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a little  paternal  weakness.  Not 


long  after,  the  Pasha’s  friend  found  him 
in  the  centre  of  his  divan,  surrounded  by 
all  his  sons  and  grandsons;  he  had  been 
listening  to  the  accounts  of  their  studies, 
their  amusements,  and  their  employments. 
At  last  he  told  them  that  they  might 
withdraw,  and  one  after  another  they 
rose,  knelt  before  him,  kissed  the  hem  of 
his  garment,  and  retired.  Little  Mehemet 
Ali  came  last;  he  was  dressed  in  mili- 
tary costume,  with  a tiny  golden -cased 
cimeter  dangling  at  his  side.  He  ad- 
vanced toward  his  father,  looking  in  his 
face;  he  saw  the  accustomed,  the  invol- 
untary smile;  and  when  he  was  about  a 
yard  from  the  Pasha, instead  of  bending  or 
saluting  him,  he  turned  on  his  heels  and 
laughingly  scampered  away  like  a young 
colt.  The  old  man  shook  his  head,  looked 
grave  for  a moment,  another  smile  passed 
over  his  countenance — “ Peki,  peki !”  said 
he,  in  a low  tone  (Well, well!).  It  is  good 
to  remember  in  the  renowned  warrior 
this  graceful  bit  of  fatherly  pride  and 
fondness. 

Those  were  the  days  in  which  much 
fun  was  made  of  that  amiable  and  ingen- 
ious person  whom  Mi’s.  Oiiphant  calls 
the  “Pecksniff  of  rnonarchs” — Louis  Phi- 
lippe. An  anecdote  which  drifted  from 
Germany  and  France  into  The  Corsair 
shows  that  the  fat  king  was  not  witliout 
admirers.  “There  is  living  at  Dessau  an 
old  gardener  of  the  ducal  court  who  in 
his  youth  was  employed  at  Versailles, 
where  he  vras  in  the  habit  of  presenting 
his  finest  fruits  to  the  young  prince  now 
King  of  France,  who  in  thanking  him 
always  addressed  him  as  his  dear  cousin. 
This  gardener,  having  a grandson  who 
wished  also  to  be  a gardener,  recalled  to 
mind  his  illustrious  relationship  to  Louis 
Piiilippe,  and  lately  wrote  to  the  King  to 
entreat  him  to  give  a place  to  his  grand- 
son in  one  of  the  royal  gardens.  The 
King  has  replied  to  the  old  gard(uier  in 
his  own  hand  and  in  German,  beginning 
his  letter  with  ‘ My  dear  cousin,’  and  end- 
ing with  ‘ Your  affectionate  cousin,  Louis 
Philip|>e,’  informing  him  that  he  has  a 
place  of  2000  francs  a year  and  a lodging 
for  his  grandson.  The  old  gardener  shows 
the  letter  to  everybody  who  wislies  to  see 
it,  but  holds  it  fast  with  both  hands  lest 
the  precious  missive  should  be  lost.’' 

The  reigning  royalties  of  Naples  were 
in  1839  a picturesque  pair.  An  English 
writer  attending  a reception  at  court  de- 
scribes the  King  as  a tall,  stout  man,  who. 
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though  not  quite  thirty,  had  a. circumfer- 
ence that  few  men  of  sixty  could  equal. 
The  Queen,  on  the  eontrar}",  was  a minute 
creature,  her  height  not  being  more  than 
that  of  most  young  ladies  of  twelve  or 
thirteen.  Her  expression  was  pretty;  her 
eyes  splendid.  But  the  contrast  between 
the  royal  couple  ^vas  amusing  as  remark- 
able. During  the  ceremony  of  having 
his  hand  kissed  by  his  loving  subjects 
the  apparently  disgusted  King  wore  the 
expression  of  one  who  is  approached  by 
some  revolting  spectacle.  The  Queen’s 
hand  was  held  out  and  touched  without 
her  being,  it  seemed,  the  least  aware  of 
the  fact.  When  the  foreigner  were  pre- 
sented the  King  bowed,  but  not  a word 
did  he  speak.  The  Queen  was  talkative 
enough;  but  when  at  last  she  took  her 
husband’s  oflFered  hand  and  retired,  she 
made  a grimace  at  him  expi'essive  of 
“Thank  goodness,  it  is  all  over!”  Her 
Majesty  w’as  then  only  nineteen. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year  that 
the  papers  printed  startling  reports  of  the 
alarming  illness  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Properly  sifted,  these  reports  proved 
to  be  the  result  of  an  attempt  by  the  old 
soldier  to  cure  a cold  after  the  fjishion  of 
the  Dr.  Tanner  who  lately  tried  in  New 
York  the  dangers  of  starvation.  His 
Grace  went  without  food  for  two  whole 
days,  and  finding  himself  better,  mounted 
his  horse  to  follow  the  hounds.  He  re- 
turned home  after  a day's  sport  to  faint 
on  the  door -step  from  inanition.  So 
Great  Britain  went  straightway  into  an 
uproar  over  his  “attack  of  apoplexy”  in 
large  letters,  while  the  Iron  Duke  was 
calmly  bathing  his  feet  and  placidly  go- 
ing oif  to  sleep. 

It  was  during  the  last  weeks  of  '39  that 
Knowles  brought  out  his  play  of  Love^ 
and  Bulwer  his  drama  of  the  Sea  Captain. 

Mr.  Willis  attends  tlie  third  perform- 
ance of  the  Sea-Captain,  and  finds  the 
house  not  more  than  half  filled,  in  spite 
of  the  popular  liking  for  the  piece  and  for 
Helen  Faucit  and  Macready,  who  play  tlie 
heioine  and  hero.  He  gives  an  odd  state- 
ment of  Bulwer's  position  at  the  time. 
“ Why.  Bulwer  is  but  thirty-two,  I believe, 
and  without  one  word  of  praise  from  the 
great  tribunals  of  criticism,  he  stands  in 
the  very  plenitude  of  renown  and  pop- 
ularity; his  plays  depreciated  by  every 
magazine  and  newspaper  of  the  day,  yet 
perfectly  successful ; his  novels  received 
in  killing  silence  by  the  reviewers,  yet 


seized  on  and  read  by  all  classes  with 
the  greatest  avidity;  bis  person  and 
his  character  and  his  family  the  sub- 
jects of  constant  detraction,  yet  himself 
courted  in  society  and  honored  by  his  sov- 
ereign with  a baronetcy,  and  living  in  a 
charmed  circle  of  luxury,  admiration,  and 
literary  emolument.” 

As  a writer  of  personal  “intelligence,” 
Mr.  Willis  has  had  few  rivals.  Perhaps 
he  modelled  himself  somewhat  after  Wal- 
pole. But  it  must  be  said  that  if  his  notes 
were  not  invariably  in  perfect  taste,  they 
were  never  malicious.  It  is  worth  while 
to  quote  here  what  he  himself  says  about 
the  “personal  ” in  one  of  his  Corsair  let- 
ters: 

“There  is  no  question,  I believe,  that 
pictures  of  living  society  where  society  is 
in  very  high  perfection,  and  of  living  per- 
sons where  they  are  ‘ persons  of  mark,’ 
are  both  interesting  to  ourselves  and  val- 
uable to  posterity.  What  would  we  not 
give  for  a description  of  a dinner  with 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  of  a dance 
with  the  maids  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  a 
chat  with  Milton  in  a morning  call  ? We 
should  say  the  man  was  a churl  who, 
when  he  liad  the  power,  should  have  re- 
fused to  ‘leave  the  world  a copy’  of  such 
precious  hours.  Posterity  will  decide  who 
are  the  great  of  our  time,  but  they  are 
at  least  among  those  I have  heard  talk, 
and  have  described  and  quoted.  And  who 
would  read  without  interest  a hundred 
years  hence  a character  of  the  second 
Virgin  Queen,  caught  as  it  was  uttered  in 
a ballroom  of  her  time;  or  a description 
of  her  loveliest  maid  of  honor  by  one 
who  had  stood  opposite  her  in  a dance, 
and  wrote  it  before  he  slept;  or  a conver- 
sation with  Moore  or  Bulwer,  when  the 
Queen  and  her  fairest  maid  and  Moore 
and  Bulwer  have  had  their  splendid  fu- 
nerals, and  are  dust  like  Elizabeth  and 
Shakespeare  ? 

“The  harm,  if  harm  there  be  in  such 
.sketches,  is  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
done.  If  they  are  ill-natui*ed  and  untrue, 
or  if  the  author  says  aught  to  injure  the 
feelings  of  those  who  have  admitted  him 
to  their  confidence  or  hospitality,  he  is  to 
blame,  and  it  is  easy,  since  he  publishes 
while  his  subjects  are  living,  to  correct 
his  misrepre.sentations,  and  to  visit  upon 
him  his  infidelities  of  friendship.  For 
myself  I have  the  best  reason  to  know 
that  I have  never  offended  either  host  or 
acquaintance.” 
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Edward  RILEY  was  twenty- seven 
years  old  when  he  became  a thief. 
It  fell  out  in  this  way : Six  years  of  grind- 
ing ofiBce-work,  with  wretched  pay  and 
dreary  toil,  had  eaten  into  his  endurance 
and  sapped  his  courage.  Hopelessness 
was  growing  upon  him,  when  one  morn- 
ing the  purser  of  the  Hong-Kong  steamer, 
just  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  placed  in 
his  hand  a roll  of  Bank  of  England  notes, 
amounting  in  American  money  to  about 
fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

This  was  to  be  delivered  by  Riley  to  the 
wife  of  one  Manning,  a former  friend  of 
his,  but  for  five  years  a resident  in  Cliina, 
and  now  reported  to  be  dying  of  an  in- 
curable ailment.  Mrs.  Manning  lived  at 
a town  some  twelve  hours’  distance  from 
San  Francisco.  Riley  had  never  seen 
her,  but  he  had  heard  of  her  often  from 
Manning,  who,  after  a few  years  of  mar- 
ried unhappiness,  had  parted  from  her  in 
anger,  and  had  gone  to  China,  vowing 
never  to  see  her  again.  At  intervals  he 
corresponded  with  Riley,  but  not  with  his 
wife,  with  whom  his  quarrel  had  been  bit- 
ter, and  who  was  provided  against  want 
by  a fortune  in  her  own  right. 

A letter  came  with  the  money,  giving 
the  reason  for  the  peculiar  mode  of  trans- 
fer, and  requesting  Riley  to  take  the  sum 
to  Mrs.  Manning,  and  place  it  in  her  hands 
as  a last  remembrance  from  one  who  had 
loved  her  to  the  end.  The  bearer  of  the 
packet  and  letter  had  seen  Manning  a 
short  time  before  the  steamer  left  China, 
and  judged  that  his  illness  must  already 
have  terminated  fatally.  Recovery  was 
impossible.  The  money  thus  sent  to  his 
wife  was  his  entire  fortune,  and  it  was 
handed  to  Riley  just  as  it  had  been  hand- 
ed to  the  purser,  in  Bank  of  England 
notes  wound  round  a small  piece  of  wood, 
and  making  a little  cylindrical  packet 
that  could  be  easily  held  in  the  closed 
hand. 

That  night  Riley,  shut  in  his  room  with 
the  money,  had  wild  thoughts.  He  knew 
Mrs.  Manning  to  be  well  provided  for. 
He  knew  Manning  to  be  dead.  The  man 
who  had  given  him  the  packet  would 
probably  never  think  of  it  again.  The 
woman  for  whom  it  was  destined  had  not 
expected  it,  and  would  therefore  never 
raise  a question  about  it.  In  a whole  life- 
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time  such  a chance  as  this  might  not  oc- 
cur again.  The  purser  had  told  him  that 
in  twelve  days  the  steamer  would  return 
to  China,  and  he  with  it.  When  he  was 
gone,  there  was  not  one  person  in  the 
world  from  whom  to  fear  detection. 

Riley  was  a man  of  a refined  and  sensi- 
tive nature,  but  weak  and  timid;  and  be- 
fore this,  the  first  gi*eat  temptation  of  his 
life,  he  fell.  Clever  and  adaptive,  but 
unstable  as  water,  his  mind  was  filled  with 
splendid  di'eams  of  wealth  and  success, 
which  he  lacked  the  foi*ce  and  daring  to 
try  and  realize.  He  revelled  in  visions  of 
greatness  and  luxury,  and  woke  from  his 
reveries  to  see  the  squalid  walls  of  the  of- 
fice about  him,  his  desk  and  ledgers  below 
him,  the  coarse  and  common  faces  of  his 
fellow-clerks  on  either  hand,  and  he  cursed 
his  fate.  He  loathed  his  life,  and  was  too 
faint-hearted,  too  shrinking  and  fearful,  to 
attempt  any  other.  He  girded  against  the 
destiny  that  had  placed  him  among  this 
sordid  lot,  and  yet  was  afraid  to  rise  in 
his  might  and  throw  down  his  challenge 
to  the  world.  Too  dejected  and  disheart- 
ened to  fall  to  the  brutal  level  to  which 
men  of  his  tempemmeut  will  sink  under 
the  blows  of  fortune,  he  lived  on  in  a sort 
of  dreary  torpor,  sometimes  dreamily  hap- 
py in  following  out  the  fruitless  schemes 
of  his  evening  meditations,  sometimes 
numbed  by  a creeping  self  - despair,  al- 
ways turning  the  dull  eyes  of  a sick  mind 
on  the  world  about  him,  as  if  in  a plead- 
ing which  had  once  been  pitiful,  but  was 
now  only  spiritless. 

He  was  a man  made  for  wealth.  Un- 
der the  warmth  of  prosperity  all  the 
charms  and  graces  of  his  effeminate  na- 
ture would  have  bloomed  into  beauty. 
He  could  then  have  cultivated  his  talents, 
suppressed  now  by  thankless  toil.  Idle- 
ness and  plenty,  relief  from  care  and  re- 
sponsibility, would  not  have  spoiled  him 
as  they  do  more  strenuous  characters,  but 
would  have  encouraged  and  stimulated  all 
his  latent  abilities  and  finer  qualities. 
Money,  instead  of  opening  the  way  to  still 
greater  temptations,  would  have  raised 
barriers  to  those  that  now  assailed  him. 
Where  stronger  men  would  have  failed 
and  fallen,  this  weakling  would  rise  tri- 
umphant. 

This  was  the  life  that  allured  him,  not 
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because  through  it  he  could  gratify  the 
lower  nature,  but  because  it  would  enable 
hirfi  to  develop  the  higher.  He  would 
make  it  a life  of  beauty  and  of  peace.  It 
would  be  full  of  kindliness,  of  charity,  of 
grace,  and  subdued  splendor.  And  some 
gentle  and  loving  woman  would  glorify  it 
with  him.  Sitting  in  his  miserable  room, 
his  glance  riTeted  on  the  red  eye  of  his 
small  stove,  he  dreamed  of  her,  shining 
through  the  dimness  of  his  revery  with  the 
softened  radiance  of  a star.  She  would 
share  his  joys  and  defeats  and  triumphs. 
In  his  hour  of  sadness  he  would  feel  her 
hand  in  his,  and  the  touch  of  her  lips 
would  have  power  to  brush  away  his 
gloom.  All  the  trouble  and  sorrow  of 
the  world  would  melt  from  his  memory, 
his  head  pillowed  on  a heart  that  beat 
only  for  him. 

Morbid,  solitary,  and  hopeless,  the  sud- 
den temptation  to  take  the  money  struck 
him  a blow  that  benumbed  his  conscience. 
He  waited  until  a few  days  before  the 
Hong'Kong  steamer  sailed,  then  resigned 
his  position,  drew  his  small  savings  from 
the  bank,  and  fled.  All  through  the  jour- 
ney he  was  upborne  by  a tingling  sense 
of  exhilaration  and  exultation.  Wild 
schemes  for  the  investment  of  the  money 
flitted  through  his  head.  At  one  moment 
he  would  go  north  to  Manitoba  and  the 
grain  lands;  at  the  next,  south  to  Flori- 
da and  the  orange  groves.  He  speculated 
on  the  chances  ott'ered  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  openings  in  Farther  India. 
He  would  go  somewhere  where  no  sign  or 
sound  from  his  old  life  could  intrude.  He 
would  change  his  name  and  begin  anew. 
If  his  schemes  succeeded  he  would  devote 
most  of  liis  income  to  charity  and  good 
works.  He  would  forget  the  hell  of  the 
past,  and  try  to  make  a heaven  of  his  fu- 
ture. He  felt  no  remorse,  for  he  thought 
that  he  had  wronged  no  one,  and  he  burn- 
ed with  high  hopes  and  eager  expectations 
when  he  speculated  on  the  possibilities  of 
the  days  to  come.  He  talked  brilliantly 
and  gayly  with  the  people  on  the  train, 
for  no  fears  cf  pursuit  or  detection  har- 
assed liiirn 

When  he  arrived  in  New  York  there 
was  a snap  in  the  tension,  and  then  a ter- 
rible collapse.  He  had  put  up  at  a small 
hotel  for  economy,  and  here,  alone,  tired, 
and  irresolute,  lie  had  time  to  sec  what  he 
had  done.  In  the  solitude  of  his  wretch- 
ed room  his  sin  rose  up  and  looked  him 
in  the  face.  He  had  betrayed  the  trust 


of  his  dead  friend;  he  liad  robbed  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  Thinking  over 
the  situation  with  the  deceptive  clearness 
of  vision  which  comes  of  an  abnormally 
irritated  condition  of  the  nerves,  he  sud- 
denly realized  that  he  knew  literally  no- 
thing of  Mrs.  Manning's  present  circum- 
stances. Years  before,  when  Manning 
had  married  her,  she  had  been  rich,  but 
since  then  reverses  of  fortune  might  have 
dissipated  her  income.  At  this  moment, 
while  he  sat  in  a hotel  in  New  York,  with 
her  money  in  his  hand,  she  and  her  chil- 
dren might  be  in  grinding  need  of  it.  He 
was  a thief— a pariah  among  men. 

Horror  seized  upon  him.  He  could 
find  no  rest.  At  night  he  lay  broad 
awake,  his  eyes  staring  into  the  dark.  In 
the  day  he  sat  in  his  little  room,  his  el- 
bows on  the  table,  and  his  face  in  bis 
hands.  Outside  or  inside,  alone  or  in  a 
crowd,  he  could  find  no  release  from  his 
growing  remorse  and  shame. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  I'ead  disgust 
and  scorn  in  the  eyes  of  the  passei*s  in  the 
street;  that  the  w^aiter  at  table  spoke  to 
him  with  a hardly  veiled  contempt;  that 
the  chamber-maid  who  cleaned  his  room 
touched  his  boots  and  clothes  reluctantly, 
as  pertaining  to  one  utterly  despicable, 
and  looked  at  him  with  furtive,  disdainful 
curiosity  from  the  ends  of  her  eyes.  Ev- 
erybody seemed  drawn  a gi*eat  way  from 
him,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  was  looking  wist- 
fully at  their  dwindling  figures  from  a 
huge  distance.  He  was  alone  in  a world 
of  men,  who  all  seemed  to  ix)int  a finger 
at  him  as  he,  the  thief,  slouched  by. 

A week  of  sleeplessness, of  sol  itary  brood- 
ing, of  haunting  remorse,  broke  him  down 
as  completely  as  a three  months'  illness 
would  have  done.  On  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  day,  sitting  in  his  room,  in  the 
heavy  torpor  of  dogged  ho])elessness,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
make  the  only  reparation  possil>le,  by  re- 
turning the  money  to  Mrs.  Manning.  By 
continually  dwelling  on  the  idea  that  she 
might  have  lost  lier  fortune,  he  had  come 
to  believe  it  as  an  absolute  certainty,  and 
day  and  night  was  pursued  by  the  thought 
of  her  in  dij’e  poverty,  waiting  for  word 
from  her  absen t h u sban d . He  had  a t fi I'st 
thought  of  writing  her  a letter  acknow- 
ledging everything.  But  this  was  too 
hard— the  words  looked  so  brutal  on  paper. 
With  curses  and  groans  he  tore  the  sheet 
up,  and  in  despair  flung  his  arms  and 
head  on  the  table,  wishing  for  death. 
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Then  an  inspiration  came  to  him,  and  on 
a blank  sheet  he  wrote  the  words,  **Be 
merciful,  and  keep  my  secret,”  wrapped 
the  paper  round  the  money,  and  sealed 
the  ends  with  wax.  She  had  seen  his 
writing,  and  he  thought  she  would  un- 
derstand. 

But  even  now  he  was  reluctant  to  part 
with  it.  Not  so  much  because  he  wanted 
the  money,  as  because  he  could  not  bear 
the  thought  that  one  unknown  woman 
might  brand  him  with  the  name  of  thief. 
In  after-years  he  might  meet  her,  and  he 
would  read  her  knowledge  and  her  scorn 
in  her  eyes  as  he  seemed  to  now  in  the 
eyes  of  the  waiter.  He  thought  he  would 
wait  till  the  morning  before  a final  deci- 
sion. One’s  thoughts  were  so  much  clear- 
er in  the  morning.  To-night  he  felt  ex- 
hausted and  sick,  sick  to  the  heart  with 
selMoatliing  and  shame,  sick  with  a sense 
of  oppression  that  amounted  to  physical 
pain.  He  was  too  weary  to  think,  and 
too  overwi'ought  to  sleep.  He  would  go 
out,  go  out  and  try  to  divert  his  mind; 
see  ])eople,  hear  them^^lk,  listen  to  them 
laugh ; forget,  forget,  if  only  for  one  lialf- 
hour;  go  somewhere  where  they  would 
not  all  seem  to  know  he  was  a thief,  and 
stare  at  him  with  wolfish  eager  curiosity. 
A theatre  would  be  the  best  place,  and 
taking  up  the  morning  paper,  he  looked 
over  the  advertisements  of  the  diflferent 
playhouses.  At  the  head  of  the  list  he 
saw  the  announcement  that  a great  prima 
donna  would  sing  at  the  opera-house  that 
night.  He  had  never  heard  any  of  the 
more  celebrated  singers,  and,  as  he  was 
fond  of  music,  this  would  be  the  best  cal- 
culated to  engross  his  attention.  He  put 
on  his  dress  suit,  and  without  dii*ecting 
the  packet,  thrust  it  in  his  pocket  and 
went  forth. 

When  he  reached  the  opera-house  it 
was  past  nine.  The  prices  of  the  seats 
being  too  high  for  his  purse,  he  paid  the 
admission  fee,  and  walked  in.  There  was 
a great  confused  mass  of  people,  and 
lighfs  and  color  and  heat.  He  saw  it  all 
dimly,  and  dimly  over  it,  through  it,  hold- 
ing it  together  like  a cord,  glancing  in 
and  out,  and  winding  over  and  under  it 
like  a golden  thread,  he  heard  a voice,  a 
dreamy,  melting  voice,  so  rich,  so  soft,  so 
liquidly  tender  that  even  he  was  wooed 
into  forgetfulness. 

At  one  place,  whei*e  many  men  like 
himself  were  leaning  against  a balus- 
trade, he  stood  back  near  the  wall,  and, 


with  his  eyes  downcast,  listened.  The 
voice  rose  higher,  and,  like  a bird’s,  the 
song  seemed  to  compi*ess  itself  into  an 
ecstasy  of  rapture,  as  though  the  singer 
tried  to  crowd  all  the  joy  of  life  into  one 
perfect  moment.  And  then  it  died  softly, 
like  a sigh,  a little  sigh,  half  pain,  half 
pleasure,  breathed  suddenly  from  between 
parted  lips,  with  a throb  in  the  throat,  and 
a turn  of  the  cool  white  neck.  It  made 
Biley  think  of  his  old  dreams  when  he 
looked  at  the  stove’s  red  eye,  and  while 
the  last  note  melted  into  the  after-hush, 
he  seemed  to  feel  the  love  of  those  dreams 
pressing  with  spectral  softness  against  his 
side. 

With  the  applause  he  woke  to  memory 
and  remorse.  People  about  him  spoke 
excitedly,  and  men  ejaculated  and  stamp- 
ed. Some  one  accidentally  jostled  him, 
and  made  him  turn  faint  and  gray  with  a 
sudden  throttling  spasm  of  fear.  As  he 
recovered,  two  men  passed  near  him,  one 
remarking, 

“ Actually  scraggy,  and  with  eyebrows 
that  met  over  her  nose,  and — ” 

The  other,  his  eye  catching  Riley,  inter- 
rupted with,  “That  fellow’s  ill.” 

They  both  stared  at  him  with  curious 
and  somewhat  touched  interest.  Riley 
moved  away  rapidly,  but  he  knew  that 
they  were  standing  and  looking  after 
him.  He  felt  despairingly  that  if  people 
noticed  him  like  that  he  would  have  to 
leave,  and  he  longed  to  hear  the  voice 
again,  and  to  try  and  forget. 

By  ascending  afiight  of  broad,  shallow 
stairs,  he  found  himself  in  another  wide 
corridor,  carpeted  softly  to  the  foot,  cool 
and  silent.  But  here,  again,  were  more 
men,  tall  and  well  dressed,  lounging 
about  or  walking  swiftly  by  in  twos  and 
threes.  They  seemed  in  high  spirits, 
laughed,  and  called  out  jokes  to  each 
other  in  passing.  Riley,  slouching  along 
by  the  wall,  felt  again  miles  off  and  like 
a shadow,  alone  with  his  sin.  Then  he 
caught  the  eye  of  one  of  them — a keen 
and  piercing  glance  fixed  upon  him  with 
a sort  of  suspended  suspicion — and  again 
lie  slunk  away  with  his  heart  beating 
thickly. 

On  one  side  of  the  corridor  were  the 
doors  of  the  boxes,  some  of  them  0[>en, 
and  through  the  aperture  he  could  catch 
glimpses  of  the  occupants,  women  in 
bare  arms  and  neck,  dark  almost  as  sil- 
houettes against  the  blaze  of  the  house 
beyond.  But  most  of  the  doors  were 
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closed.  Riley  wished  with  all  his  soul 
that  he  could  get  away  from  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  suspicions  of  those  loun- 
ging men,  and  sit  down  and  listen  for  a 
moment  to  that  angel  voice.  If  only  one 
of  tliese  boxes  were  empty,  and  he  could 
rest  there  for  a little  space!  As  the 
thouglit  entered  his  mind  he  heard  the 
laughing  voices  of  two  men  who  were 
coming  round  the  bend  of  the  corridor. 
They  would  stare  suspiciously  too.  He 
looked  about  for  escape,  feeling  suddenly 
tremulous  and  sick.  One  of  the  box  doors 
near  was  ajar.  He  pushed  it  open,  stole 
into  the  anteroom,  peering  fearfully 
ahead,  saw  the  box  was  empty,  and  fell 
into  a chair  in  the  shadow. 

Then,  for  the  moment,  a brief  and  al- 
most heavenly  sense  of  rest  encompassed 
him,  and  leaning  his  head  against  the 
chair  back,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  lay 
motionless,  lulled  into  dreamy  passivity. 
It  was  the  second  entr'acte^  and  from  the 
orchesti’a  seats  below  i*ose  a hum  of  voices, 
occasionally  broken  into  by  the  snorting 
cry  of  a wind  instrument,  or  the  protest- 
ing whine  of  violin  strings,  responding  to 
preparatory  sweeps  of  the  bow.  There 
were  people  in  the  boxes  to  his  right  and 
left  who  talked  and  laughed  as  if  happy 
and  gay.  He  could  not  see  them,  for  he 
sat  back  in  the  shadow,  but  his  head  was 
close  to  the  partition  on  his  right,  and 
through  the  stupor  that  had  deadened 
him  he  could  faintly  hear  the  soft  laugh- 
ter of  well-bred  women  and  the  deeper 
tones  of  men.  These  sounds  seemed  like 
threads  tliat  held  him  to  the  world  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  they  came  and  went 
through  the  liaze  of  his  darkened  con- 
sciousness, vague  and  indi.stinct  as  the 
voices  in  a dream,  sudden  spark  lings  of 
mingled  mirth,  ejaculations  of  wonder  or 
surprise,  splitting  a jagged  way  across  the 
cliaos  of  his  mind,  then  darkness  again, 
and  through  it  a brilliant  zigzag  of  girl- 
ish laughter,  ending,  as  the  song  had  end- 
ed, in  a soft,  exhausted  sigh. 

Suddenly  he  was  broad  awake  again; 
a plaint  from  the  violins  breathed  over 
him  like  the  breeze  of  a summer  forest 
which  brushes  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and 
bends  the  stalks  of  sun -warmed  flowers. 


He  sat  up,  listening  in  silent  ravi.shment. 
He  drew  his  chair  further  and  further  for- 
ward, till  he  Anally  stop[)ed  in  the  right- 
hand  angle  of  the  box,  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  house.  Dazed  and  apprehensive,  long- 
ing to  listen  to  the  music,  yet  fearing  a 
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prying  eye,  be  took  furtive  surveys  of  his 
environment,  each  glance  accompanied 
by  a spasmodic  quickening  of  the  pulse 
and  the  breaking  out  of  mpistui*e  across 
his  temples  and  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

In  the  glittering  sweep  of  the  boxes 
there  were  numberless  faces,  and  the 
mingled  glimmer  and  sheen  of  diamonds 
twinkling  above  the  fluttering  of  fans, 
radiance  of  crushed  glossy  fabrics,  lights 
splintering  on  the  facets  of  moving  jewels, 
and  shimmering  in  broken  shafts  through 
moonbeam  Aims  of  gauze.  None  of  these 
people  noticed  him,  and  with  the  sudden 
relief  of  this  thought  came  an  equally 
sudden  dread  of  those  close  about  him, 
and  hq  shot  a glance  of  terror  into  the 
left-hand  box.  He  could  see  only  a woman 
there,  sitting  facing  him,  a slender  and 
ethereal  blonde,  her  shoulders  seeming  to 
rise  up  out  of  a froth  of  pale  pink,  like 
the  edges  of  the  mist,  her  long  throat 
bent  backward  to  enable  her  to  whisper 
to  the  man  who  sat  behind  her  chair,  and 
who  had  moved  his  head  forward  till  it 
came  within  Riley’s  line  of  vision.  When 
she  had  whispered,  she  looked  into  her 
companion’s  eyes,  and  they  both  laughed 
slightly  and  as  if  embarrassed.  Ever  af- 
ter, when  Riley  saw  a woman’s  head  in 
that  position,  the  throat  so  bent  that  the 
large  tendon  from  the  ear  to  the  collar- 
bone started  out  into  relief,  he  felt  a sud- 
den tightening  at  his  heart,  and  a dead- 
ening sense  of  sinking  and  oppression. 

On  the  other  side — he  looked  over  his 
shoulder — he  could  see  iiotliing  hut  the 
arm  of  the  woman  who  sat  witli  her  back 
to  the  same  place  in  the  partition  as  his. 

It  was  a small  arm,  and  her  hand  lay  on 
the  red  velvet  ledge,  the  fingers  iinl>ent 
limply,  like  the  tentacles  of  a sea-anemo- 
ne when  partially  dry.  In  tlie  rows  of 
the  orchestra  seats  he  saw  the  backs  of 
the  spectators’  lieads,  or  the  faces  of  men 
who  had  turned  in  their  chairs,  and  were 
looking  through  glasses  at  the  boxes.  Oc- 
casionally tliey  put  down  tlic  glasses  and 
bowed,  and  sometimes  got  up  and  walked 
out  into  tlie  corridors.  Most  of  the  people 
were  light- liearted  and  happy,  and  that 
was  so  horrible  wliile  he  suffered  in  this 
way. 

The  music  swelled  solemnly  upward, 
and  reluctantly  stibsided.  It  seemed  in- 
extricably mingled  with  his  conscious- 
ness. All  the  edges  of  his  thoughts  .seemed 
to  lose  them.selves  in  it  in  a strange,  un- 
real manner  that  made  him  feel  as  if  he 
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was  living  in  a dream.  Sometimes  it  ob- 
truded itself  positively  upon  his  notice, 
and  in  a clear,  bright  moment  he  caught 
the  innermost  meaning  of  the  interwoven 
harmonies  revealed  to  him  without  effort 
or  confusion.  Again  it  faded  into  mur- 
murous indistinctness,  dying  down  to  a 
continuous,  level  hum,  seeming  to  be 
slowly,  sleepily  receding  to  a far,  dim  dis- 
tance. It  was  during  one  of  these  mo- 
ments that  the  woman  with  her  back  to 
his  broke  into  his  stupor  for  the  second 
time  with  a rippling  run  of  laughter.  In 
its  fresh  reality  it  shook  him  into  a tremor 
of  palpitating  alertness,  forcing  him  to 
send  another  look  over  his  shoulder  at 
her. 

She  had  moved  slightly.  He  could  see 
her  whole  arm,  and  he  noticed  what  had 
not  struck  him  before,  that  her  glove  was 
oflF.  With  the  heaviness  that  follows  on 
a shock,  he  stared  dully  at  the  hand,  his 
brain  again  confused  by  the  music,  which 
rising,  tender  as  a caress,  once  more 
soothed  him  into  dreamful  indifference. 
It  was  a delicate  hand,  the  taper  6 tigers 
up-curled  like  a sleeping  baby’s,  and  look- 
ing as  if  their  touch  would  be  as  light 
and  soft  as  the  fall  of  rose  petals.  Riley 
watched  it  mechanically,  vrithout  think- 
ing of  it;  but,  unknown  to  himself,  every 
detail  of  its  appearance  produced  an  in- 
delible image  on  his  mental  vision — the 
crumpled,  cushiony  look  of  the  pink 
palm,  the  manner  in  which  the  points  of 
the  nails  curved  downward  over  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  tlie  contraction  in  the  sec- 
ond joint  of  the  thumb  called  by  students 
of  palmistry  “a  waist.”  Then,  even  as 
he  gazed,  it  seemed  to  blend  with  another 
wave  of  melody,  its  outlines  mingled  with 
the  pleading  of  the  violins,  it  dissolved 
into  the  harmonies  breathing  through 
the  air,  and  swam  before  his  eyes  like  a 
white  mist.  Again  came  the  lull,  the 
drooping  of  sound  toward  silence,  its  pen- 
sive decline  into  annihilation,  and  again 
the  hand  seemed  to  condense  and  take 
shape,  growing,  as  the  hush  absorbed  the 
fading  music,  into  a real  hand,  warm  and 
white  against  the  cushioned  ledge.  It  was 
so  close  to  him  that  he  could  have  easily 
touched  the  curved  fingers,  but  his  own 
wei*e  deep  in  his  pocket,  clinched  round 
Mrs.  Manning’s  money. 

The  fall  of  absolute  if  momentary  si- 
lence roused  liirn.  He  turned  his  eyes 
away,  and  let  liis  glance  wander  over  the 
heads  in  the  orchestra  chaii*s  till  it  was 


arrested  by  a trim  hat  high  with  bows  of 
ribbon  and  lace,  a sweep  of  blond  hair 
drawn  up  from  the  wliitest  of  necks, 
against  which  a few  golden  filaments, 
curling  downward,  shone  in  glistening 
semicircles.  There  was  something  ex- 
tremely atti*active  and  dainty  about  the 
back  of  this  girl’s  liead,  and  wondering 
whether  the  face  would  be  equally  pretty, 
Riley  continued  to  watch  lier.  Presently 
she  half  turned  to  speak  to  some  one  be- 
side her,  pursing  lier  lips,  and  letting 
some  slow  monosyllable  fall  relucUinlly 
from  them.  It  might  be  “Yes,”  and  it 
might  be  “No.”  She  was  pretty,  with 
her  richly  curved  cheek,  and  her  fine, 
slightly  retrousse  nose.  Now  she  was 
smiling,  and  looking  at  lier  companion 
from  beneath  her  eyelashes  in  a coquet- 
tish way.  He  was  a large,  hrown-liaired 
man,  with  the  back  of  his  neck  red  above 
liis  white  collar.  His  face,  as  lie  slowly 
turned  it  toward  lier,  was  red  too,  sun- 
burned it  seemed,  and— great  God  ! — Riley 
felt  the  wliole  theatre  rise  and  fall  and 
sway  like  a ship  in  a heavy  sea.  and  all 
the  heads  seemed  to  seethe  together  sud- 
denly into  a bubbling  blur — it  was  the 
purser  of  the  Hong-Kong  steamer! 

For  a moment  Riley  vras  unable  to 
move.  He  sat  there  frozen,  ghastly,  gray- 
faced, and  looked.  The  purser  said  some- 
thing to  the  girl  beside  him,  in  answer  to 
wliich  she  made  a little  pouting  grimace. 

He  lialf  rose,  sat  down  again,  and  felt  un- 
der his  chair  for  his  hat.  Then  he  drew 
it  forth,  and  rising,  backed  slowly  into 
the  aisle.  He  was  coming  out! 

Riley  shrank  into  tlie  shadow,  but  still 
sat  rigid,  with  his  brain  on  fire.  In  his 
pocket  liis  hand  tiglitened  on  the  money. 
The  musicians  were  playing  again,  and 
his  thoughts  began  to  blur  as  the  people's 
heads  had  done  a few  moments  before. 
But  from  the  turmoil  of  his  mind  one 
flicker  of  reason  kept  leaping  up  like  a 
jet  of  Hame  in  a draught — he  was  trapped. 
The  man  had  seen  him  and  was  coming. 

He  would  be  at  the  door  in  a moment. 

He  would  catch  liirn  liei*e  in  this  box,  like 
a rat  in  a hole,  wiili  the  money  in  Iiis 
pocket.  It  must  be  thrown  away,  liid- 
deri,  and  now  on  tlie  instant.  He  looked 
wildly  about.  There  was  not  a crevice, 
not  a cranny,  not  a chink  where  he  could 
conceal  it. 

The  music  rose  higher  and  higher, 
throbbing  like  a lieart  in  a frenzy  of  ex- 
ultation and  triumph,  and  like  a muffled 
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undertone,  came  the  soft,  regular  fall  of 
footsteps  in  the  corridor.  Riley’s  soul 
went  up  in  a sudden  passion  of  prayer 
for  delivery.  Then  came  the  thought  of 
rushing  out,  beating  his  way  through, 
killing  his  pursuer,  trampling  him  to 
blood  and  oozing  pulp.  The  desperation 
of  the  animal  driven  to  bay  was  on  him. 
Before  yielding  to  the  madness  of  this 
thought  he  cast  a last  look  about  him, 
and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  hand  resting  idle 
and  white  on  the  ledge  beside  him.  For 
an  instant  he  gazed  at  it.  The  answer 
to  his  prayer  had  come.  He  noiselessly 
thrust  out  his  arm,  pushed  the  roll  of 
money  inside  the  up-curled  fingers,  and 
was  gone  with  the  stealth  and  swiftness 
of  a thief. 

Next  day  Riley  sailed  for  Liverpool, 
and  ten  days  later  was  on  the  deck  of  an 
Australian  liner  bound  for  Melbourne. 
When  he  reached  his  destination  he  was 
penniless.  Then  began  a life  of  toil,  of 
struggle,  and  of  triumph.  He  changed 
his  name  to  Parker,  and  strove  to  banish 
from  his  mind  all  memories  of  his  old 
life.  He  tried  to  forget  it,  to  blot  it  out 
as  though  it  had  not  been.  Nothing  ex- 
isted for  him  anterior  to  the  day  of  his 
landing  upon  Australian  soil.  He  work- 
ed hard,  and,  by  degrees,  saw  himself 
grow  rich  and  prosperous.  Success,  sur- 
prising and  continual,  crowned  his  enter- 
prises. People  began  to  allude  to  his 
luck  as  something  marvellous.  The 
golden  touch  of  King  Midas  seemed  to 
have  become  his. 

In  the  eyes  of  his  world  he  was  a gen- 
emus,  just,  fearless  man,  but  underneath 
his  quietly  self-confident  exterior  the  In- 
born weakness  of  his  nature  cowered  in 
secret.  It  now  lay  in  a horror  of  the  old 
days,  in  a haunting  fear  of  betrayal. 
With  slow  toil  he  had  built  up  fortune 
and  name,  and  he  valued  the  latter  as 
only  a man  can  who  knows  himself  a 
criminal.  He  wanted  to  be  respected  and 
honomd  as  one  whose  record  is  spotless. 
He  cherished  a longing  to  be  well  thought 
of  that  w'as  almost  pitiful  in  its  wistful 
intensity,  and  he  hoped,  by  the  rigid  hon- 
esty of  his  present  life,  to  pay  off  the  debt 
of  his  past. 

When  his  fortune  began  to  increase, 
and  he  saw  himself  suddenly  rich,  all  the 
pleasure  he  felt  rose  from  the  thought 
that  now  he  could  make  retribution,  now 
he  could  shower  money  on  charity,  on 
desolate  women  and  homeless  children, 


and  so  make  amends  for  his  theft.  The 
first  atonement  was  of  course  to  Mrs. 
Manning.  Search  proved  that  she  had 
died  a year  after  her  husband.  To  her 
children,  though  already  well  provided 
for,  the  money  was  restored,  and  this 
gave  to  Parker  the  first  real  happiness  of 
his  life. 

But  he  hated  to  remember.  This  kind 
and  honest  man,  who  seemed  to  find  no 
pleasure  in  life  outside  the  doing  of  good 
deeds,  feared  the  memory  of  one  epoch  in 
his  career  as  a nervous  child  fears  the 
ghost  that  is  always  at  its  heels  w'hen  it 
mounts  a dark  staircase.  He  was  afraid 
of  the  hours  of  revery;  he  dreaded  the 
wakeful  moments  in  the  night.  He  lived 
in  hideous  apprehension  of  some  turn  of 
destiny  revealing  him  to  the  world  that 
honored  him,  sweeping  away  with  one 
swift,  sudden  movement  the  little  place 
he  had  made  for  himself  with  such  pa- 
tience and  care.  As  the  years  passed 
and  still  no  revelation  betrayed  him,  he 
gradually  felt  more  secure,  and  a sort  of 
dull  peace  settled  on  his  spirit. 

His  fears  of  the  purser  had  soon  died 
out.  The  fellow’s  presence  in  tlie  opera- 
house  on  that  particular  night  could  have 
had  no  connection  with  his.  Any  one 
less  distraught  than  Parker  would  have 
seen  this  at  the  time  from  the  man’s  gay 
and  insouciant  demeanor,  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  one  who  pursues  a 
criminal.  When  the  turbulence  of  his 
mind  had  subsided,  Parker  remembei'ed 
having  heard  the  man  say  that  some  day 
he  intended  leaving  the  steam  ship  com- 
pany’s service,  as  he  could  hope  for  no 
further  advancement  there.  He  must 
have  resigned  his  position  some  time  be- 
fore the  steamer  sailed,  come  directly  to 
New  York,  and  happened  by  chance  to 
choose  tliat  very  night  to  go  to  the  opera. 
How  needless,  how  purposeless,  all  that 
outlay  of  agony  1 So  Parker  mused,  and 
smiled  bitterly  at  the  memory  of  his 
causeless  despair. 

Occasionally,  too,  his  vagrant  thoughts 
flew  back  and  touched  the  woman  into 
whose  hand  he  had  thrust  the  money. 
And  these  were  ghastly  thoughts.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  a compact  with  a ghost 
or  a devil,  so  impalpable,  so  unreal,  seem- 
ed the  personality  behind  that  slender 
hand.  In  wakeful  hours  of  the  night  he 
felt  that  it  had  only  existed  in  his  ima- 
gination, that  it  was  a delusion  of  his 
overstrained  brain.  But  at  other  times — 
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sitting  oyer  his  wine  at  his  lonely  dinner 
table,  watching  the  sunset  from  the  steps 
of  his  deep  balconies — he  knew  Uiat  it 
was  real,  and  closing  his  eyes,  he  could 
call  up  again  the  feeling  of  that  soft,  cool 
hand  as  it  moved  under  his. 

Eight  years  after  his  arrival  in  Aus- 
tralia he  left  the  country  for  the  fii*st 
time,  intending  to  spend  a year  in  Euro- 
pean tmvel.  He  now  felt  perfectly  safe, 
and  able  to  look  the  world  in  the  face,  for 
he  knew  that  the  world  did  not  know 
what  he  did.  He  had  got  as  far  as  Lon- 
don when  he  met  Helen  Adair,  an  Amer- 
ican girl  travelling  with  her  father,  and 
fell  in  love  with  lier  on  the  first  meeting. 
She  seemed  to  him  the  ideal  of  his  dreams. 
He  had  never  before  felt  i*eal  love  for  any 
woman,  and  when  it  came,  all  the  pent-up 
tenderness,  the  suppressed  passion,  of  his 
nature  burst  into  life.  His  heart,  nar- 
rowed and  compressed  by  hardship  and 
self-abasement,  opened  like  a flower  un- 
der a warming  sun. 

His  sweetheart  was  worthy  of  his  love. 
She  was  an  exquisite  woman,  lovely,  gen- 
tle, intelligent,  sweet.  She  was  twenty 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  but  seemed 
much  younger,  partly  by  reason  of  her 
extremely  youthful  appearance,  partly 
through  her  manner,  which  had  in  it  a 
sort  of  girlish  gravity,  a serious  intent- 
ness, such  as  one  sometimes  notices  in  the 
manner  of  a thoughtful  child.  She  was 
slender  and  graceful,  with  a fine  air  of 
distinction,  and  a gracious  bearing  free 
from  all  coquetry  or  caprice.  In  the 
expression  of  her  earnest,  almost  sombre, 
brown  eyes,  looking  out  gravely  from 
under  a straight  line  of  heavy  eyebrow, 
in  the  firmness  of  her  curved  mouth,  in 
the  bold  sweep  of  her  jaw,  one  saw  sin- 
cerity, fortitude,  and  courage.  It  did  not 
take  a physiognomist  to  discover  that  this 
was  a woman  made  to  be  leant  against, 
not  to  lean,  a wife  to  sustain  and  uphold, 
a mother  to  comfort  and  protect.  All 
her  latent  tenderness  lay  hidden  under 
the  still  reserve  of  her  manner,  and  it  fell 
to  Edward  Parker,  ex-thief  and  coward, 
to  arouse  it. 

There  was  something  almost  pathetic 
in  their  love.  Both  vaguely  realized  the 
superiority  of  the  woman,  and  both,  to 
hide  this  realization,  redoubled  their  ten- 
derness. The  feet  of  the  idol  were  of 
clay,  and  idol  and  worshipper  knew  it, 
yet  tried,  with  utmost  cunning,  to  make 
each  think  that  the  other  was  blind  to  the 


flaw.  To  the  woman  this  discovery  was 
keen  pain,  stinging  her  heart  as  a secret 
disloyalty  to  the  man  she  loved,  and  lend- 
ing to  her  attitude  towaixi  him  sotneihiiig 
at  once  of  fostering  protection  and  impas- 
sioned solicitude,  while  between  him  and 
the  world  she  seemed  to  stand  proudly 
defiant.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  too 
cowardly  even  to  admit  to  himself  his  in- 
feriority, or  to  openly  own  it  to  her,  and, 
in  a tremor  of  fear,  he  strove  to  deceive 
both.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
through  any  defect  of  his  own,  one  grain, 
one  fraction  of  her  love  should  be  with- 
held. 

Tlius  in  their  efforts  to  blind  each  oth- 
er perfect  confidence  was  lost,  and  a co!i- 
straint  existed  between  them  which  op- 
pressed them,  and  yet  which  neither 
could  banish.  Parker  felt  tliis  most,  for 
it  was  heightened  by  his  morbid  vanity 
and  sensitiveness.  If  he  had  longed  for 
the  esteem  of  his  fellows  while  in  Aus- 
tralia, how  much  more  deeply  did  he 
long  for  the  complete  love  and  confi- 
dence of  this  woman  1 He  wanted  her  to 
believe  and  trust  in  him  as  she  did  in  her 
Grod.  The  thought  of  her  ever  finding 
out  the  stain  on  his  career  was  a night- 
mare to  him.  The  thought  that  he  would 
ever  see  a shade  of  suspicion  or  reproof 
dim  the  clear  trustfulness  of  her  glance 
filled  him  with  a sick  dread.  He  hated 
his  sin  with  renewed  intensity  because  it 
seemed  to  be  the  one  hinderance  to  the 
perfect  fusion  of  their  two  lives.  By  rea- 
son of  it  his  life  could  only  touch  hers  at 
occasional  points,  not  blend  with  it  from 
now  till  death.  Tliat  one  wild  act  lay 
like  a naked  sword  between  their  souls. 
Yet  had  he  thought  that  it  might  be  re- 
vealed to  her.  there  would,  in  his  despera- 
tion, bo  no  deceit  too  mean  for  him  to 
practise  to  withhold  it  from  her. 

Six  weeks  from  the  day  of  their  meet- 
ing they  were  married,  and  went  on  the 
Continent  for  a tour.  While  travelling 
in  Italy  tliey  fell  in  with  some  American 
friends  whom  they  afterward  met  in  Par 
is,  and  who,  on  learning  of  her  arrival, 
sent  Mrs.  Parker  a box  for  the  opei*a. 
She  was  overjoyed,  being  passionately 
fond  of  music.  Parker  liad  excused  liim- 
self  from  taking  her  before  on  the  ground 
that  opera  bored  him.  He  was  afraid  of 
evoking  memories  of  the  ugly  p:ust.  This 
time,  however,  escape  was  impossible,  and 
he  promised  to  go. 

He  was  dressed  before  his  wife,  and  sat 
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by  the  fire  in  their  sitting-room,  waiting 
for  her  and  thinking  of  her.  The  light 
in  the  room  was  faint,  coming  only  from 
the  flickering  fire  and  a single  lamp,  the 
leaping  radiance  from  the  one  sliding  up 
and  down  the  wall  or  gleaming  fitfully 
on  the  stretches  of  polished  floor,  wliile 
the  other  shed  a yellow  circular  glow  that 
cut  into  the  surrounding  dimness  with  a 
clear  edge.  In  the  dusky  corners  of  the 
room  the  mirrors  answered  with  shooting, 
spectml  gleams  to  the  dance  of  the  flames 
in  the  grate,  and  the  long  draperies  of  the 
heavy  curtains  seemed  to  fade  into  the 
darkness  of  the  walls. 

Into  the  sombreness  of  this  room  Mrs. 
Parker  came  suddenly  like  a spirit  of 
light.  With  one  hand  bent  backward 
over  her  shoulder  to  catch  up  her  heavy 
cloak  of  silvery  plush,  and  the  other  still 
keeping  a light  hold  on  the  portiere, 
which  seemed  slipping  from  between  her 
fingers  with  slow,  lingering  reluctance, 
she  stood  silent,  looking  at  her  husband 
with  a sort  of  shy  consciousness  of  her 
beauty.  He  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
lovely.  The  moving  lights  touched  her 
glimmering  figure  into  still  greater  splen- 
dor, throwing  into  high  relief  the  sheer 
outlying  films  of  her  gauzy  draperies, 
catching  here  and  there  a winking  jewel, 
stirred  by  her  bi*eath  or  vibrating  on  its 
spiral  suppc/rt,  shaking  along  the  loose 
ripple  of  her  hair  as  she  moved  her  head. 
Then,  as  she  still  stood  motionless,  look- 
ing wistfully  at  him  for  some  w^ord  of 
commendation,  he  held  out  his  arms  to 
her  in  silence,  and  felt  hers  warm  about 
bis  neck. 

But  in  his  heart  was  bitterness.  He 
felt  the  barrier  between  them  pressing 
their  souls  apart  as  he  had  never  felt  it 
before.  He  knew  that  in  reality  he  was 
a stranger  to  his  wife,  that  he  deceived 
her,  and  that  daily  communion  with  her 
was  making  the  deception  more  horrible 
to  him.  He  longed  to  confess,  to  cry 
aloud:  “See  what  I am  I See  what  I 
have  been!  Pity  me!  abhor  me!  but  let 
me  stand  free  in  the  light  of  truth,  where 
you  may  judge  me  by  what  I have  done.” 
The  falseness  of  his  life  gi’ew  every  day 
more  unbearable,  and  confession  every 
hour  more  impossible.  In  the  heart  of 
his  honey-moon,  married  to  the  woman 
he  loved,  he  felt  a terror  when  he  looked 
into  the  future. 

The  opera-house  was  unlike  that  other 
one  where  he  had  had  a foretaste  of  hell 


eight  years  before,  and  in  the  novelty  of 
the  scene,  the  beauty  of  the  music,  the 
sense  of  happiness  in  the  close  proximity 
of  his  beloved,  the  memory  of  that  other 
time  was  forced  into  the  background. 
Tlie  box  they  were  in  was  well  situated 
for  seeing  and  hearing;  and,  upholstered 
in  dark  red  velvet,  made  a fine  setting  for 
the  beauty  of  Mi*s.  Parker,  who  was  soon 
the  object  of  much  staring  and  comment. 
She,  being  a music  lover,  was  oblivious 
to  this,  and  sat  well  forward  in  the  front 
of  the  box,  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap, 
her  head  bending  like  a flower  bell  on  her 
white  throat,  her  eyes  on  the  stage.  Park- 
er sat  in  the  gloom  behind  her,  looking 
at  her,  and  occa.sionally  bending  forward 
to  whisper  to  her. 

As  the  performance  progressed,  the 
theatre,  crowded  to  the  dome  and  blazing 
with  gas,  grew  very  warm.  Mi*s.  Parker 
pushed  back  the  boa  of  pale  yellow  fea- 
thers she  wore,  and  being  a lady  who  set 
aside  fashion  when  it  proved  uncomforta- 
ble, drew  off  one  of  her  gloves.  Parker, 
accustomed  to  a hot  climate,  did  not  feel 
this;  but,  forgetful  of  his  remark  that 
music  bored  him,  and  becoming  interest- 
ed in  the  performance,  he  moved  forward 
to  see  the  stage.  He  was  now  sitting  near 
his  wife,  his  chair  slightly  behind  hers  to 
the  left.  She  had  leant  forward  for  the 
moment  to  place  her  glove  on  the  velvet 
ledge  beside  her  fan  and  flowers;  then,  as 
he  murmured  to  her,  she  made  a gesture 
that  meant  silence,  and  kept  her  eyes  on 
the  stage,  in  her  absorption  letting  her 
hand  remain  on  the  ledge. 

Parker,  lazily  amused  at  her  interest, 
followed  the  gesture  with  fond  eyes, 
which  continued  to  dwell  on  her  hand  as 
it  rested  on  the  cushion.  It  was  the  one 
from  which  she  liad  drawn  the  glove, 
and  was  a beautiful  hand,  small  and  fra- 
gile, with  pointed  fingers  and  pink  nails. 
His  glance  travelled  along  her  arm  to 
where  the  lace  of  her  short  sleeve  drooped 
over  it  like  a powdering  of  blown  snow, 
then  passed  down  again  to  the  delicate 
round  wrist.  She  had  moved  her  hand, 
and  it  now  lay  sideways,  the  fingers  up- 
curled  like  a sleeping  baby’s.  The  palm 
was  pink  and  crumpled,  the  points  of  the 
nails  curved  downward  over  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  and  the  thumb  was  small,  with 
the  contraction  in  the  second  joint  which 
students  of  palmistry  call  a “ waist.” 

Mrs.  Parker,  deep  in  a dream  of  har- 
mony, was  roused  by  a sudden  exclama- 
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tion  behind  her.  She  turned  and  saw 
her  husband,  with  panting  breath  and  di- 
lated eyes,  staring  like  a sleep-walker  at 
her  hand.  She  started,  trembled,  words 
dying  on  her  lips,  the  color  fading  from 
her  cheeks,  suspicion  breaking  through 
the  arrested  wonder  on  her  face.  Stung 
by  a simultaneous  conviction,  each  look- 
ed into  the  other's  eyes,  the  man's  sombre 
with  shame,  the  woman's  almost  mani- 
acal in  the  brilliancy  of  their  agonized 
inquiry,  and  each  whispered  with  the 
rise  of  breath,  “ It  was  you." 

The  veil  between  them  was  rent  from 
top  to  bottom.  In  the  fierce  light  of  rev- 
elation their  illusions  withered  and  black- 


ened, but  in  their  stead  the  perfect  con- 
fidence, the  complete  intimacy,  sprang 
into  being.  In  his  eyes,  which  but  a few 
moments  before  had  been  sparkling  with 
the  confident  happiness  of  the  successful 
lover,  she  saw  humiliation,  broken  pride, 
confession  of  weakness,  dog-like  pleading 
for  sympathy,  and  at  the  sight  an  an- 
guish of  tenderness  overwlielmed  her. 
The  pain  passed  from  her  face,  and  in  its 
place  came  an  infinitude  of  lofty  pity, 
an  exaltation  of  compassion,  a triumph  of 
protecting  love.  Through  the  shock  of 
discovery  their  two  souls  came  face  to 
face,  and  for  the  first  time  clasped  hands 
and  clung  together. 


FOR  IZAAK  WALTON. 

BY  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY. 

WHAT  trout  shall  coax  thy  rod  of  yore 
In  Itchen  stream  to  dip? 

What  lover  of  her  banks  restore 
That  sweet  Socratic  lip? 

Old  fishing,  and  wishing. 

Are  over  many  a year. 

O hush  thee!  O hush  thee! 

Heart  innocent  and  dear. 

Again  the  foamy  shallows  fill. 

The  quiet  clouds  amass. 

And  soft  as  bees  by  Catherine  Hill 
At  dawn  the  anglers  pass. 

And  follow  the  hollow. 

In  boughs  to  disappear. 

O hush  thee ! O hush  thee ! 

Heart  innocent  and  dear. 


Nay,  rise  not  now,  nor  with  them  take 
One  silver-freckled  fool! 

Time's  newer  breed  bring  each  an  ache 
For  ancient  arts  to  cool; 

But,  father,  lie  rather 
Unhurt  and  idle  near. 

O hush  thee!  O hush  thee! 
Heart  innocent  and  dear. 


While  thought  of  thee  to  men  is  yet 
A sylvan  playfellow. 

Ne’er  by  thy  marble  they  forget 
In  pious  cheer  to  go. 

As  air  falls,  the  prayer  falls 
O’er  kingly  Winchester: 

“O  hush  thee!  O hush  thee! 
Heart  innocent  and  dear^ 
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sant,  blond,  blue-eyed  Germans,  as  hearty 
and  unassuraingf  as  their  commander. 
The  doctor,  of  a more  sluggish  tempera- 
ment, was  a typical  Saxon  from  Dresden, 
and  had  evidently  been  a model  German 
student,  for  his  face  was  seamed  and 
slashed  with  sword-cuts  that  bore  witness 
to  more  valor  than  fencing  skill.  The 
boy,  Jose  Antonio,  had  a gentle  disposi- 
tion and  excellent  manners,  and  so  we 
lost  no  time  in  becoming  a very  happy 
family,  the  more  so  as  the  Osiris  was  fa- 
vored with  the  services  of  two  cooks, 
whose  talent  was  worthy  of  a more  glo- 
rious sphere.  On  the  morning  of  March 
30th  we  were  towed  out  of  the  Darsena  of 
Oallao,  which,  by-the-way,  is  the  ci'eation 
and  property  of  a French  company.  On 
April  2d  we  staid  for  a few  hours  at  Anto- 
fagasta, witli  its  smoky  smelting  and  ni- 
trate works,  its  sand  slopes,  and  its  barren 
brown  hills  veined  with  mule  paths,  where 
the  loose  earth  appeai*s  of  a lighter  yel- 
low shade.  Here  we  took  on  board  sacks 
of  borax  and  silver  ore,  the  latter  from 
the  Huanchaca  mines,  and  from  the  old 
Spanish  mines  of  Potosi.  On  April  4th 
we  arrived  at  Taltal,  where  we  were  great- 
ly delayed  by  the  holidays  of  Good-Fri- 
day  and  Easter.  We  had  many  hundred 
tons  of  nitrate  to  take  on  board,  but  the 
stevedores  refused  to  work  on  feast-days, 
and  so  we  had  to  stay  a full  week  in  the 
sheltered  bay, surrounded  by  brown  jagged 
rocks  and  hills.  The  time  passed  rapid- 
ly and  pleasantly.  Our  captain,  being 
an  ardent  water-color  painter,  was  always 
appealing  for  advice  in  the  choice  of 
points  of  view,  and  this  was  a pretext  for 
excursions  in  the  gig  to  the  north  and 
south  headlands  of  the  bay,  where  he 
made  harmonies  in  ochre  and  cobalt, 
while  the  engineer  and  myself  collected 
sea -anemones,  shells,  ;uid  mineralogical 
specimens.  On  the  south  lieadland  we 
picked  up  auriferous  quartz,  and  tlie  north 
headland  proved  to  be  a mass  of  iron- 
stone interspersed  with  rich  lodes  of  cop- 
per. We  also  made  a very  interesting 
excursion  up  the  mountains  some  fifty 
miles  by  rail,  to  the  Santa  Luisa  and  Lau- 
taro  nitrate  - works,  which  were  created 
by  German  enterprise,  and  are  now  being 
managed  by  Germans  working  with  Eng- 
lish capital. 

At  Santa  Luisa,  and  also  at  Talta,!,  we 
were  the  recipients  of  much  liearty  Ger- 
man hospitality,  spent  several  pleasant 
evenings  enlivened  by  excellent  music. 


and  parted  with  regret  from  many  new 
acquaintances  whose  social  and  intellect- 
ual qualities  we  could  have  wished  to  en- 
joy longer.  Our  cargo  was  at  last  on 
board,  and  we  steamed  out  of  Taltal  Bay, 
and  arrived  without  incident  at  Valpa- 
raiso on  April  14th.  My  impressions  of 
this  port  received  no  modification  from  a 
second  visit.  It  is  a town  without  char- 
acter, neither  Chilian,  nor  English,  nor 
German,  and  neither  agreeable  nor  dis- 
agreeable. However,  I managed  to  pass 
a pleasant  day  on  shore,  and  paid  some 
farewell  calls  to  persons  at  whose  hands  I 
had  received  kindness,  not  forgetting  the 
venerable  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Colon, 
Senor  Kerbernhardt,  uncle  of  the  divine 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  w^ho  lent  me  the  latest 
bundle  of  Figaro^  and  gave  me  news  of 
his  niece’s  triumph  in  her  new  role  of 
Jeanne  d' Arc.  I talked  also  with  several 
business  men  and  politicians,  and  found 
that  the  feeling  against  President  Balma- 
ceda  was  stronger  even  than  it  was  at  the 
time  of  my  first  visit.  The  government 
is  bad,  is  the  cry.  The  unlimited  author- 
ity of  the  Executive  is  disastrous.  The 
unreasoned  and  wasteful  expeiiditui*e  of 
the  public  funds  on  useless  railways,  ex- 
travagant schools,  Krupp  cannons,  and 
indirect  political  bribery  is  endangering 
the  prosperity  of  the  counting,  lowering 
the  exchange,  and  hara|>ering  business. 

On  April  16th  we  sailed  from  Valparaiso, 
but  the  Osiris  was  no  longer  the  quiet 
and  simple  home  that  I had  enjoyed  al- 
most alone  from  Callao  southward.  Ev- 
ery cabin  was  full,  and  twenty  first-class 
passengei's,  the  limit  of  tlie  ship’s  accom- 
modation, now  sat  down  to  dinner,  ex- 
clusive of  several  small  children.  Before 
bedtime  I was  acquainted  with  all  these 
people.  Herr  A.,  his  wife  and  daughter, 
thirty-four  years  in  Chili,  going  home  for 
the  first  time  since  he  came  out  years  ago 
in  a sailing  ship  ; a gentle  old  couple, 
silvery-haired  and  happy.  Herr  B.,  wife, 
and  two  smal  I children . twenU^-three  years 
a merchant  ill  Valparaiso,  going  home  for 
a season  at  some  baths  for  his  stomach’s 
sake,  and  also  to  spend  a year  in  European 
travel.  Herr  C.,  his  wife,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Olga,  five  years  of  age,  a Russian  fam- 
ily, sixteen  years  in  Chili,  ship-owner  and 
timber  merciiant.  Herr  D.  and  his  wife, 
a brunette  of  delicate  Oriental  type  and 
sweet  voice.  Herr  D.  and  his  companion 
Herr  E.  are  connected  with  the  Krupp 
cannon  purchases  made  by  the  Chilian 
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government.  Herr  Capitan-Leutnan  t F. , 
also  anxious  to  supply  letlial  instruments 
to  South- American  republics.  Frau  G. 
and  little  Max,  a very  noisy  young  man 
of  eight  years.  Frau  H.,  professional 
pianist.  Fraulein  von  X.,  gifted  with  a 
fine  voice  and  operatic  aspirations,  and 
intending  to  study  in  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Music.  All  these  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  refined,  amiable,  and  unpre- 
tentious people,  who  had  seen  much  of 
the  world,  and  were  endowed  with  home- 
ly virtues  and  human  kindness — sensible, 
polyglot,  and  well-behaved  men  and  wo- 
men, whose  views  on  things  in  general 
were  not  of  a nature  to  alarm,  or  even 
slightly  to  perturb. 

The  next  day  we  were  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  Coronel.  The  Osiris  was  surround- 
ed by  lighters  laden  with  coal,  which  was 
being  rapidly  shovelled  into  the  bunks  by 
dark-skinned  natives.  The  white  mist 
that  hung  over  us  made  the  water  look 
like  dull  silver ; in  the  foreground  were 
ships  at  anchor  and  small  lighters  pro- 
vided with  winches  and  nets  for  dredging 
up  the  bits  of  coal  that  fall  into  the  water 
while  the  steamers  are  loading;  in  the 
background  were  the  winding  wheels  of 
the  coal-pits;  the  moles  surmounted  by 
trains  of  coal  trucks;  the  sickly  sulphur- 
ous smoke  streams  of  the  inevitable  smelt- 
ing-works; the  small  town  of  Coronel 
clustered  along  the  sandy  black  beach; 
and,  behind,  the  green  liills  diapered  with 
mule  paths  and  patches  of  red  or  yellow 
earth.  The  meals  of  the  coal-heavers  on 
the  foredeck  interested  us.  Great  bowls  of 
beans,  lumps  of  salt  beef  and  fat,  piles  of 
biscuit,  and  gallons  of  coffee  were  served 
out  to  them.  Each  man  took  what  he 
needed  of  the  solids,  chose  his  corner  on 
the  rail,  over  the  hatches,  or  simply  on  the 
bare  deck,  and  ate  with  no  more  comfort 
than  a dog.  Then  each  man  produced  a 
large  violet  mussel  shell,  which  he  used 
in  lieu  of  a spoon  to  scoop  up  the  beans 
and  drink  the  coffee.  Let  it  be  remarked 
that  these  coal-heavers  earn  high  wages, 
as  much  as  five  Chilian  dollars,  or  say 
ten  shillings  gold,  a day,  and  their  food 
gratis;  and  yet  they  remain  little  better 
than  good-natured  brutes,  taking  no  strong 
drink  while  they  are  at  work,  but  ready 
for  any  quantity  of  dissipation  after  sun- 
set, improvident  in  the  extreme,  and  will- 
ing to  w^ork,  and  to  work  well,  only  when 
they  have  no  money  left  to  spend.  While 
watching  those  strong  muscular  fellows, 


I had  some  conversation  with  the  Russian 
timber  merchant  about  his  experience  of 
men  and  things  in  Chili,  the  subject  hav- 
ing been  led  up  to  by  my  remarking  the 
frequent  evidences  of  primitiveness  in 
Chilian  methods  of  working.  Speaking 
of  the  great  strength  and  hardiness  of 
the  Chilian  native  laborer,  Herr  C.  said 
that  this  was  still  more  noticeable  in  the 
more  southern  forest  districts.  At  Puerto 
Montt,  for  instance,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  timber  ports,  the  work  is 
done  entirely  by  hand.  The  trees  are 
felled  with  axes,  sawn  into  planks  on  the 
spot  by  hand,  and  the  planks  carried  to 
the  port  from  a distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  balanced  on  the  shoulder  of  a man, 
who  goes  along  under  his  burden  at  a 
run.  None  but  native  Chilians  could  do 
such  work, and, given  the  absence  of  roads, 
and  above  all  the  nature  of  the  workmen, 
all  attempts  to  modernize  the  methods  of 
getting  out  the  timber  have  failed.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  introducing 
North -American  machinery,  but  without 
success.  The  innovators  have  invariably 
lost  their  money,  and  the  natives,  accus- 
tomed to  do  everything  with  their  hands, 
have  in  the  end  wilfully  broken  the,  ma- 
chinery, in  order  to  have  done  with  it.  I 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Chilian  gov- 
ernment, as  I had  been  informed,  medi- 
tated the  essay  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
colonists  in  these  southern  forest  regions. 
Herr  C.  was  of  opinion  that  this  scheme 
is  utterly  impracticable,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  Scandinavian  colonists  would 
refuse  to  live  like  pigs,  as  the  Chilians 
live.  The  present  primitive  methods  are 
the  cheapest  and  the  most  practical.  For 
that  matter,  Herr  C.  assured  me  that  the 
timber  cutters  were  a sad  set  of  rogues 
and  thieves,  that  the  business  was  neces- 
sarily speculative  in  the  present  condi- 
tions, and  that  the  bad  debts  mounted  up 
to  an  enormous  figure  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  In  Chili  if  a man  does  not  want 
to  pay,  you  cannot  force  him,  he  added, 
and  no  one  who  has  had  any  experience 
of  the  country  will  ever  think  of  going 
to  law.  In  Chili  there  is  no  justice  for 
gringos,  as  the  foreigners  are  called.  This 
opinion  I had  heard  expressed  by  many 
foreigners  in  business  in  Chili,  so  that  my 
informant’s  words  did  not  astonish  me. 
His  commercial  position,  however,  lent 
additional  weight  to  the  allegation. 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  when  the 
coal-heavers  and  their  noisy  shovels  have 
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hoi%  and  regained  tlie  rolling  ocean.  The  head  to  augment  the  rapidity  of  his  trills, 
next  morning  we  woke  up  to  find  the  sun  So  on  Friday,  April  2511^  we  reached  the 
shining,  but  the  swell  was  still  very  heavy,  southern  end  ol*  the  Gulf  of  Penas,  and 
In  ihecourseof  theday  wesighteda  whale,  found  our.selv'es  witliin  sight  of  the  en- 
aiid  al>out  latitude  41^  sou tli  the  fh*si  alba-  trance  of  Smyth’s  ChanneJ,  and  already 
tross  appeared,  swooping  to  and  fro  in  tlie  sheltered  by  the  westerly  islands.  The 
wake  of  the  ship,  accompanxed  by  quanti-  night  had  been  rough  but  clear,  a little 
ties  of  cape  pigeons,  which  the  French  call  snow  Ixad  fallen,  but  we  had  liappily  been 
damier$,  from  thegconieii'ical  distribution  able  to  navigate  wnthout  difficulty  in  these 


NEAR  NORTH  ENTRANCE  OF  SMTTH's  CHANNEL,  LOOKINO  BACK  NOBTHW^ARD> 


of  black  and  white  feathers  on  their  wungs. 
The  rectangular  outline,  tlie  pointed  tip, 
and  the  syinmetrical  markings  of  these 
pigeons,  seen  as  they  tly  with  tlfeir  wings 
spread  x>et‘feelly  flat,  suggested  to  me  the 
figures  of  biixls  in  the  hieroglyphics  of 
ancient  Egypt,  The  two  following  days 
w^ere  j*ough  and  rainy,  and  we,  who  had 
conxe  down  from  the  tropics,  began  to  feel 
the  cold  and  put  on  warm  clothing.  As 
the  .ship  rolled  along  between  leaden  sky 
and  leaden  wato  there  was  no  consolation 
to  be  sought  on  deck,  and  so  music,  fancy* 
work,  and  the  favorite  German  card  game 
called  ‘'skat'-  brought  all  the  passengei's 
together  in  the  smoking-room  and  tlie 
ladies’  sa]o<»n,  where  we  pi^ssed  niaiiy 
hours  of  ennui,  Herr  Z.  amused  us  by 
sitting  at  the  piano,  playing  a soft  accom- 
paniment, and  wliistling  waltzes,  operas, 
sonatas,  and  I know  not  what,  with  curi- 
ous Virtuofiiti%  wagging  his  venerable 
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waters,  which  ax»e  not  without  driiiger.  In 
tlie  nK>rniiig.  afteivsoiue  rain,  the  sky  be- 
gan to  break,  and  we  saw  to  the  left  tlie 
island  of  Ayaiitau,  570  feet  high,  and  to 
the  riglit  the  Guaianeco  group,  all  hai  nio* 
nized  in  masses  of  deep  velvety  blue,  with 
gray  clouds  rent  on  their  peaks,  eliiiging 
to  their  rugged  sides,  and  piled  up  in  Al- 
pine silhouettes  above  vhem.  The  water 
is  of  a brownish -yellow  color.  Off  Soni' 
brero  Island,  1345  feet  high,  we  eelebx’ate 
our  safe  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the 
channel  witii  strong  drinks,  all  the  more 
\velcome  as  the  wind  is  icily  cold.  The 
ladies  appear  on  deck  in  furs,  thcii'  heads 
enveloped  in  bewitching  sorties  de  bal, 
and  we  prepare  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of 
which  we  have  he.vrd  so  mueli.  Here  it 
must  explained  that  Hmyths  Channed 
is  a passage  between  the  IslandHaud  the  ex- 
treme wsouthern  coast  of  the  South- Amer- 
ican continent,  exteuding  tVom  the  Gulf 
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of  Penas  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and 
measuring  from  Ayautau  Island,  latitude 
47°  36^  south,  longitude  74°  45^  west,  to 
Fairway  Island,  latitude  52°  44'  south, 
longitude  73°  47'  west,  338  miles  in  length, 
with  a breadth  varying  between  one-fifth 
of  a mile  minimum  and  five  miles  maxi- 
mum, the  average  width  being  about  two 
miles.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a narrow  sub- 
marine ravine  winding  between  moun- 
tains, which,  in  the  great  upheaval  that 
produced  the  American  continent,  re- 
mained partly  submerged.  This  ravine, 
full  of  water,  with  a depth  in  many  parts 
of  more  than  600  fathoms,  constitutes  the 
channel;  the  sloping  side  valleys,  where 
the  depth  of  water  is  less,  form  sounds, 
inlets,  and  harbors  with  safe  anchorage. 
The  abortive  continent  above-water  pre- 
sents the  aspect  of  a chaos  of  peaks,  ridges, 
and  glaciers  that  tower  up  to  heights  of 
1600  to  3000  feet,  with  a few  lofty  sum- 
mits, like  those  of  Cathedral  Mount,  Mount 
Jarvis,  and  Mount  Burney,  which  attain 
respectively  3836, 4570,  and  5800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  advantage  which 
Smyth’s  Channel  offers  to  navigation  is 
calm  water  like  that  of  a lake,  whereas  the 
course  in  the  ocean  outside  is  almost  al- 
ways rough  and  dangerous.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  navigate  in  this 
sinuous  labyrinth  of  islands  except  by  day- 
light, and  consequently  the  swift  mail 
steamers  never  pass  that  way.  The  only 
regular  line  of  passenger  steamers  that 
follows  this  course  is  that  of  the  “Kosmos” 
Company.  The  ships  of  the  other  lines 
all  pass  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
or,  in  certain  circumstances  on  the  out- 
ward voyage,  through  the  southeastern 
portion  of  Smyth's  Channel,  and  tlien  out 
again,  through  Trinidad  Channel,  back 
into  the  Magellan  Strait.  All  sailing  ves- 
sels of  course  have  to  round  the  terrible 
Cape  Horn. 

So  then  we  enter  the  channel,  and  the 
panorama  of  cloud-land  and  mountain 
begins  to  unfold  itself  before  our  eyes. 
The  clouds  are  massed  over  the  mountains 
in  grand  strata  of  black,  slate  gray,  and 
silver.  In  the  middle  of  the  landscape, 
over  the  eastern  horizon,  a brilliant  blue 
rent  in  the  sky  reveals  the  golden  lining 
of  sunlit  clouds.  Gradually  the  trees  on 
the  islands  become  visible,  with  their  rich 
green  foliage.  Toward  noon  we  reach 
Middle  Island,  a conical  peak  2200  feet 
high,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel. The  banks  on  either  side  are  green, 


wooded  mountains,  with  here  and  there 
an  isolated  patch  of  snow  on  the  higher 
points,  which  are  upward  of  2000  feet 
high.  From  the  summits  the  water  tric- 
kles down  in  threads  of  white  foam  that 
peep  out  amidst  the  yellow  or  black  green 
verdure  that  clothes  the  red-brown  rocks. 

As  we  advance,  the  water-falls  and  patches 
of  snow  become  more  frequent,  and  small 
blue  glaciers  appear  on  tlie  heights.  The 
weather  continues  cloudy.  The  water  is 
of  a yellowish-green  tone;  the  hills  in  the 
foreground  are  of  a dark  green  color,  al- 
most black,  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
while  the  upper  peaks  seem  to  be  covered 
with  yellowish  moss  and  lichen.  In  the 
distance  are  the  silhouettes  of  islands  and 
mountains  of  sombre  indigo  blue,  and 
overhead  is  the  ever-changing  expanse  of 
gray,  black,  and  silvery  clouds. 

At  one  o’clock  a great  event  happens 
to  break  the  monotony  of  our  existence 
on  board.  The  fat  pig  that  was  put  on 
board  when  the  Osiris  left  Hamburg,  and 
which  has  been  living  happily  in  its  stall 
ever  since,  is  slaughtered  by  the  cook,  the 
body  plunged  in  boiling  water,  the  bris- 
tles scraped  off,  and  the  carcass  suspended 
from  the  shrouds,  ready  to  be  cut  up.  At 
the  same  time  the  holy-stoning  of  the  fore- 
deck begins,  and  three  amateur  photog- 
raphers feel  tempted  to  “snap  off”  nega- 
tives. The  bewitching  Olga,  the  diminu- 
tive baby  boy  Quito,  and  various  groups 
also  request  the  honors  of  the  camera, 
and  so  the  afternoon  passes  gayly.  Mean- 
while, as  we  advance,  the  scenery  be- 
comes more  picturesque  and  grand,  the 
mountains  on  either  side  rising  to  heights 
of  2000  feet,  and  snow  fields  and  glaciers 
becoming  more  frequent.  To  our  right  a 
buoy  marks  the  spot  where  the  steamer 
Cotopaxi  was  wrecked  in  the  autumn  of 
1889,  and  then  we  enter  the  English  Nar- 
rows, one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the 
chanpel.  Here  the  passage  is  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  a mile  wide,  and  the  ship 
threads  its  tortuous  way  through  a maze 
of  innumerable  small  islands,  all  covered 
with  a most  luxuriant  growth  of  trees, 
plants,  flowers,  and  ferns.  We  seem  to 
be  passing  througli  a series  of  small  lakes, 
and  every  moment  one  wonders  how  the 
ship  will  find  its  way  out  of  the  hills,  isl- 
ands, and  trees  that  seem  to  form  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  on  the  horizon.  The 
English  Narrows  arc  certainl}'  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in  the 
world,  and  no  words  can  convey  an  ade- 
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quAie  inipression  of  tins  charming  hthI  ship’s  side  after  dinner^  and  exchange 
lifeless  solitude.  Fitially  we  wind  owt  of  soitie  otter-skins  for  kTiives,  niatcbes.  and 
the  Narrows,  and  toward  stitiset.  at  five  biscuit.  The  next  tnorning.  in  piercingly 
o'clock  — tlic  days  being  very  short  in  cold  weatherv  we  left  Eden  Harbor  at  six 
these  ex tmne  southern  latitudes--^  \ve  ap-  o’clock.  The  i right  hud  been  vt^rycold: 
proach  Edrn  Harbor,  lalitude49^  9^  south,  some  snow  had  fallen  : all  the  hill  tops 
sweep  round  ilie  wrrek  of  the  Hamburg  were  covered,  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
Pacific  ship  wdiLch  was  lost  in  black  rocks  a lofie  appeared  in  relief,  form- 

1888,  and  remaitiK  with  its  stern,  masts,  ing  a network  of  intricate  desiou  over 
and  funnel  ubove-water.  ami  anchor  a the  white  ground,  TIjc  contrast  of  tlic 
few  hundred  yards  ahead  of  tliis  glomny  black  rocks  and  the  vrhite  snow  is  now 
motiument  of  mantiine  disaster.  Near  the  chief  feature  in  the  rugged  iandscapr, 
Eden  Harbor,  in  the  irees,  we  vSee  some  the  moi*e  so  as  tm*s  are  t>ecomiug  ramr, 
smoke,  wdiich  liulicates  ll)e  cam]*  of  some  and  no  loYiger  cover more  than  the  lower 
nomad  Indians,  who  paddle  out  to  tjie  rocks  along  the  >Yater’s  edge. 
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We  then  deviated  a little  from  tlie  di- 
rect course,  and  passed  througb  Grap« 
pier  Reach,  iu  order  to  lay  in  a stock  of 
ice.  We  Ijalted  in  a cove  opposite  Aver- 
ell  Point,  where  there  was  much  drift  ice 
dpating’  in  large  and  snuili  masses;  a boat 
was  lowered,  and  some  of  tke  finest  pieces 
were  captured,  enchained,  and  hoisted  on 
board  amidst  the  clieei*s  of  the  p;issengers. 
who  watcVied  with  delight  the  safe  ship- 
ping and  the  breaking  up  <>f  tlie  liuge 
glittering  crystal  blocks  with  crow-bars. 
Two  largo  whales  also  i>aid  a visit  to  us. 
and  blew  coltunus  of  spray  high  into  the 
air  for  their  own  relief  and  for  our  amuse- 
ment. Then  we  steained  oir  again  cuiy^- 
full y through  much  drift  ice,  witioh  slips 
down  the  mountain -sides  from  the  nu* 
merous  glaciers^  aiul  remains  lloating  in 
gr«:»at  ahuudance  in  this  part  of  the  clian- 
md.  At  P«:oguin  Inlet  we  beheld  a large 
gkicicr.  At  the  entrance  of  Brassey  Chan* 
nel  vyo  all  admired  tlie  uiarvellrnis  sceh' 
cry  of  range  after  range  of  niountainsv 
rising  20iK)  mid  3lKH>  ft^ei  on  <^ach  side  of 
the  waterway,  one  Ixrliind  the  otlier,  like 
Htiige  scenery.  Beiwcon  two  and  three  in 
the  afternoon  we  passed  tlie  entrance  of 
Trinidad  Channel ; the  sun  was  shining 
brigktly;  masses  of  silvery  clouds  hung 
over  the  horizon : the  siicov  glistened  on 
the  distant  ridges,  and  deep  shadows  hov- 
ered over  the  liold  mountains  in  the  mid- 
dle distance.  Our  excellent  captain,  when 


his  duties  did  not  call  him  to  the  bridge, 
Nvas  bu.sy  washing  iu  clever  water-color 
hketches  of  cloiuls,  mountains,  and  water, 
and  our  amateur  photographers  were  sad- 
ly distracted  by  t he  innumerable  points  of 
view'  that  presented  thenisclves  in  tin  in- 
terrupted  succession  as  tlie  Osfr/s  steamed 
along.  Boon  we  reach  Molyneux  Sound, 
latiinde  5(P  ItV  gonth,  the  sliip  swings 
round,  we  steer  up  the  inlet,  guided  by  two 
Imoys,  and  at  half  past  three  we  anchor, 
at  a disUitice  of  some  500  metres  from 
land,  in  a magnificent  harbor,  with  green 
hills  and  islands  all  around  us,  and  iu  the 
distance,  toward  tlie  main  cluinnel,  a 
range  of  snow-capped  hills,  on  one  of 
whoso  ridges  a conspicuous  rock  sug- 
gests tlie  form  of  the  Eg^^pliau  Sphinx 
head. 

Our  being  obliged  to  anclior  at  this  ear- 
ly hour  gave  us  an  op[>ortuiiiiy  of  going 
ashore.  Boats  are  lowered,  guns  and 
cartridges  produced,  and  we  form  parties 
to  go  fowling,  sijetching,  and  botaniEing. 
The  captain  and  myself  land  at  the  foot 
of  a pointed  liill.  The  water,  of  crystal- 
line purity,  inn' eals  gigantic  sea-weeds 
floating  in  its  depths,  and  at  the  bottom 
a lied  of  black  and  white  .'^toues  and  bowl- 
ders unworn  by  restless  flux  and  reflux. 
On  the  surface,  too,  are  la^*ge  crimped 
leaves  of  amfeh’-eolored  weed.  We  land 
without  difijculfy  on  some  smooth  black 
rocks  speckled  and  Htriiied  witli  white. 
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sun  set  in  golden  splendor  in  the  wind- 
swept sky,  the  stars  shone  forth,  and  the 
moon  rose  in  the  heavens,  shedding  a 
long  train  of  shimmering  light  over  the 
water,  whose  mirror-like  surface  reflected 
in  deep  black  shadows  the  surrounding 
islands  and  hills  and  the  light  cloud 
forms  that  hung  above  amongst  the  stars, 
each  of  which  had  its  golden  counterpart 
in  the  still  water.  Happily  the  icy  south 
wind  that  blew  so  sharply  in  the  after- 
noon did  not  reach  us  in  this  sheltered 
anchorage;  but  still  the  night  was  bit- 
terly cold. 

The  next  morning  we  started  at  3 o’clock, 
and  passed  through  the  flne  scenery  of  the 
Guia  Narrows,  the  grand  landscape  of 
the  Victory  Pass  and  of  the  Sarmiento 
Channel,  with  its  imposing  peaks,  behind 
which  rises  the  towering  snowy  Cordil- 
lera of  the  main  continent.  The  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  was  extreme, 
and  at  a great  distance  we  could  see  every 
wrinkle  and  vein  in  the  snow  fields,  and 
every  thread-like  rivulet  that  fissured  the 
rocks  and  precipices.  At  6.30  we  anchor- 
edoff  Long  Island — latitude  52°  20'  south — 
in  a broad  smooth  bay,  and  after  dinner 
we  organized  a raffle  and  a concert,  in 
which  we  were  aided  by  the  crew’s  * ‘ drum, 
gong,  and  discord  band,”  proudly  entitled 
the  “ Bremer  Stadtrausikanten,”and  com- 
posed of  an  accordion,  a comb,  two  sauce- 
pan lids  for  cymbals,  a tin  bath  for  a drum, 
and  a wooden  tub,  which,  when  skilfully 
scraped  with  a broom  handle  by  an  able- 
bodied  seaman,  gave  forth  sounds  resem- 
bling those  of  the  bass-viol.  After  this, 
two  of  the  sailore,  quaintly  disguised  with 
blankets,  visited  us  in  the  role  of  the 
“Familie  Lehmann.”  This  common  Ger- 
man name,  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
Smith  and  Jones,  Inxs  been  given  by  the 
German  sailors  to  the  nomad  Indians  of 
Smyth’s  Channel.  Every  Indian  man  is 
Herr  Lehmann,  and  his  wife,  Frau  Leh- 
mann. Curiously  enough,  while  we  were 
laughing  at  the  strange  antics  and  gibber- 
ish of  our  two  .sailors,  the  cry  was  heard 
from  the  stern,  ‘'Eine  echte  Familie  Leh- 
mann” (a  genuine  Lehmann  family)  is 
coming.  We  all  hurried  to  the  lower 
deck,  and  there  alongside  on  the  port  side 
was  a long  bark  canoe  witli  two  men, 
three  women,  and  four  small  babies  on 
board.  The  canoe  was  double-ended,  and 
had  a keel,  ribs,  and  cross-ties  of  wood, 
over  wliich  were  stretched  sheets  of  bark, 
the  whole  bound  together  with  leather 
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thongs  and  grass  ropes,  and  calked  with 
clay.  In  the  middle  of  the  canoe,  on  a 
basis  of  clay,  a fire  of  twigs  and  branches 
was  burning.  At  one  end  were  two  sav- 
age-looking men,  with  brown  skins  not 
unlike  those  of  the  more  swarthy  Chilian 
Cholos,  long  black  straight  hair,  and  no 
clothes  except  an  old  blanket  over  their 
shoulders.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fire 
were  an  aged  woman,  whose  occupation  it 
was  to  perpetually  bale  out  the  boat  with 
an  old  coffee-pot,  and  to  keep  the  fire  sup- 
plied with  wood,  and  two  younger  wo- 
men, each  with  a child  slung  on  her  back 
and  another  huddled  at  her  feet.  These 
women,  like  the  men,  had  only  a sum- 
mery blanket  thrown  over  their  shoul- 
ders, and  each  worked  a paddle.  The 
two  younger  women  were  finely  formed, 
and  in  all  the  bloom  of  their  firm  youth- 
ful flesh.  Their  round  and  broad  faces 
were  regular  in  feature,  their  teeth  daz- 
zlingly  white,  and  their  eyes  brilliant  and 
large.  Indeed  they  were  quite  beauties 
in  their  way,  and  their  laughing  faces 
were  pleasant  to  contemplate  as  they  look- 
ed up  at  us  through  the  aureole  of  long 
black  hair  straggling  over  their  foreheads 
and  hanging  over  their  shoulders.  A rope 
was  thrown  to  the  canoe,  and  one  of  the 
men  held  it,  while  the  other  and  the  wo- 
men kept  their  craft  clear  with  paddles 
and  poles.  Since  some  of  them  were  kid- 
napped a few  years  ago,  and  carried  off 
to  Europe,  where  they  were  exhibited  at 
raree-shows,  these  Indians  can  with  dif- 
ficulty be  induced  to  come  on  board  the 
ships.  They  feel  distrustful,  and  keep 
their  canoes  at  a safe  distance,  ready  to 
push  off  at  a moment’s  notice  and  at  the 
slightest  alarm.  The  bulwarks  of  our 
ship  were  by  this  time  lined  with  passen- 
gers and  crew  leaning  over  and  craning 
their  heads  to  see  the  Lehmanns,  who 
were  crouching  below  in  their  unsteady 
canoe, with  their  savage  or  laughing  faces 
upturned,  and  lighted  by  the  intermittent 
glare  of  the  fire,  and  by  the  dim  flame  of 
a sliip's  lantern.  Meanwhile  one  of  the 
sailors,  holding  on  with  one  hand  to  a 
rope,  and  clinging  with  his  feet  monkey- 
like to  a slight  ledge  on  the  ship’s  side, 
used  his  free  hand  to  pass  things  from 
the  sliip  to  the  canoe  and  vice  versa. 
Then  began  conversation  and  trading, 
both  of  a very  primitive  nature. 

“ Good-evening,  Frau  Lehmann.  How 
do  you  do  ?”  cried  a voice  from  the  ship. 

'‘Frau  Lehmann,  si,”  replied  the  Ind- 
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ian  ladies,  throwing' their  heads  back  and  resqne  and  iiiipressive.  The  mooii  haxl 
lavishing  like  coy  oliildren.  '‘^Frau  Leh-  gone  down, rain  was  falling. and  the  drops 
inarm,  si,  si.  gallvtas^  tobaeco,  to-  ruffled  with  innanierahle.  siriall  eddies  the 

haceo,’’  glassy  black  wavcdets  that  made  the  frail 

In  reply  to  this  demand  for  biscuit  bark  canoe  roll  and  lurch;  the  fitful  glare 
and  tobicco,  voices  from  the  ship  cried,  of  tiie  lire  Jiovy  revealed  the  faces  of  tlie 
‘^Skills,  skins/’  Indians,  witli  their  white  teetli  and  shin- 

And  then  froni  the  canoe  r*>se  many  nil-  ing  eyes,  and  now*  left  the  bfjat  and  its 
intelligible  sounds,  terminating  with  the  occupants  in  shadowy  mystery ; our  sea- 
few  English  and  Bpanisli  words  which  the  imin  clinging  to  the  black  ship's  side 
Indians  liave  learnt  from  passing  ships:  formed  a fantastic  silhouette  against  the 
“cachimba  ’V (tobacco  pipe)  ; ‘‘euchillo''  in urky  background  of  the  night  ; and  the 
(knife),  the  English  equivalent  “ knifey/'  kuv  of  heads  leaning  over  the  rail,  and 
‘"tobacco,  tobacco/’  and  *'galietas,  guile-  all  looking  down,  must  have  presented  to 
tas."’  Kn  Ives,  biscuit,  and  tobacco  art-  the  the  Indians  odd  effects'of  foreshortening, 
articles  which  these  Indians  desire  most  which,  we  may  be  sut'e,  ihe}’^  failed  to  ap- 
ardently,  and  in  exchange  lliey  offer  bone  preciate.  The  Indians  seen  in  Sniyll/s 
spear  heads,  lassos,  bows  and  arrows,^  Channel  consist  of  a few  nomad  families, 
grass  baskets,  ioul  sometimes  otter-skins,  \vlio  live  two  or  three  together,  and  own 
Wc  made  a few*  trilling  exchanges;  gave  0 caiuK*^  atul  a tent  composed  of  a few^ 
them  a siick  of  hrokeu  biscuit,  some  cigars,  polos  covered  will)  skins.  Tlieir  only 
some  old  clotlies,  and  a few  colored  band-  arms  ai‘e  bows  and  arrows;  their  chief 
kerchiefs;  and  ihen  the*}*  paddled  away  in  food,  mussel.s;  and  their  scanty  cloiliing, 
the  rain  and  gloom,  after  repealing  our  such  old  rags  and  blankets  as  the  charily 
farewell  of  Adius  ’Vaud  V‘So  long,’’ and  of  passing  sliips  provides.  They  are,  I 
singing  a soft  nasal  lullaby.  This,  visit  suppose,  the.  poorest  and  most  miserahle 
of  the  Indian.s  in  the  rnulst  of  these  Vast  specimens  of  humanity  on  tlie  face  of 
mountain  and  island  solitudes  was  pictu-^  the  earth,  and  their  existence  in  the  cold 
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j'ainv  »’M>1  or 

Uie  v.r^rlvl  i?;  n»orp  mu ')]%>« far  iltun  ' - ^ ‘ i 

^ii^ll  <)<’ iho  lr%VL>i,t;  fawryii  irV;«>iJjent:i  ui'^ 
northern  arctic  reirions.  ^ ^ 

At.  Hve  o’clock  the  following  inoiTii^^  cape  kkowahh  anu  mocxt  victoria. 

April  28lh,  vre  started  from  Lon^  Island, 
and  after  tliree  hours*  ^teamin^  we  reach- 
ed the  end  of  Sniylh’s  Charuieh  left  the  water's  edge  alone,  and  sun^ounded  by 
ocean  and  tlie  Udd  arid  curious  headland  towering'  snow  ehul  ruoun tains  from  3000 
of  Cape  Pillar  to  our  right,  and  entered  to  4000  feet  iiigh.  Ou  the  opposite  shore 
the  Strait  of  Magtdlau.  The  character  Ave  admired  a still  vaster  glacier  whicli 
of  the  laiulseape  now  changed  entirely,  had  recently  begun  to  slide,  and  roniain- 
The  green  islands  and  tree  clad  IdllHgave  ed  a terrilic  wilderness  of  jagged  and 
place  to  brow  in  rugged,  and  barren  im'ks.  cbaolic  IdotTks.  In  this  region  <tf  wild 
behiiul  which  rose  Ingh  peaks  covt^ed  mountains,  snow  liehls,  and  glaciers  ^ve 
witli  snow.  Cape  Pitlar.  latitude  52'^  4.2*'  witnessed  a marvellous  sunsei.  The  sky 
soiith.  longitude  74  ' ^ west,  is  310  feet  «>verlicnd  was  clear  blue;  on  the  eastern 
high  ; the  peaks  on  our  left  hand  are  over  horizon  a few  light  clouds;  on  the  west' 
30(M)fcf^t  ; the  peaks  rm  our  right,  on Deso-  ern  horizon  wry  heavy  clouds,  with  a 
lation  Tslaud.  arc  equally  higli;  while  on  ccutral  brasier  of  inoUen  gold,  in  front  of 
Santa  Inc.s  Ishoid  the  loftie.st  summit,  whiclt  the  raountains  sUitid  out  in  suc- 
Moiirit  Wliarton.  risc'S  fo  a lieight  of  435t>  oe^vsive  planeK  tlic  nearer  ones  of  deep 
feet.  In  our  passage  through  the  Strait  of  ii»dig6  hue,  tl>e  more  distant  ones  l>at)n)d 
Magcllaii,  gejierally  ob.s(Mrrod  by  rain  and  in  an  atmosl  transparent  hiuic  of  bluish 
mist,  we  v, ere  favored  with  exceptionally  rose,  passing  Into  tJje  rich  tones  of  gorge 
fine  weather/  In  tlie  afternoon,  as  we  de  pig*  on.  As  tlie  suii  sinks,  the  gulden 
passed  Glacier  Th^y,  we  liad  a splendid  light  vanishes,  the  heavy  <d«nnis  hi  cOme 
view  of  a dfmling  bluislogmui  ice  tiekl  velvety  black,  with  an  under  fringe  of 
embedded  Ix'tweei)  craggy  and  bar!*en  bright  rulyv  red.  while  a ruby  glow  suf 
hills,  with  a lit  tie  vegetation  along  the  fuses  the  opposite  ca.stern  sky,  tips  witli 
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rose  the  distant  snow  peaks,  and  casts 
ruddy  reflections  over  the  glassy  mirror 
of  the  calm  water.  The  same  evening, 
by  moonlight,  we  passed  the  black  and 
barren  silhouette  of  Cape  Froward,  lati- 
tude 63°  55'  south,  longitude  71°  19'  west, 
the  southernmost  point  of  all  the  conti- 
nents of  the  world,  and  the  extreme  end 
of  the  great  mountain  range  of  the  Andes. 
Cape  Froward  itself  measures  only  1200 
feet,  but  the  summit  of  Mount  Victoria, 
immediately  behind  it,  rises  to  2900  feet, 
which  figure  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
of  the  higher  summits  seen  in  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  in  the  grand  stretch  of  moun- 
tain and  water  scenery  between  Cape  Pil- 
lar and  Cape  Froward.  The  Strait  of 
Magellan  from  Cape  Pillar,  latitude  52° 
43'  south,  longitude  74°  41'  west,  to  Cape 
Virgins,  latitude  52°  20'  south,  longitude 
68°  20'  west,  measures  317  miles;  in  the 
narrowest  part  the  width  is  two  miles,  and 
in  the  broadest  reaches  from  10  to  17  miles. 

From  Cape  Froward  onward  to  Punta 
Arenas  the  coast  rocks  and  the  mountain 
peaks  diminish  in  grandeur,  the  highest 
nowhere  exceeding  2000  feet,  and  most  of 
them  being  much  lower.  We  reached 
Punta  Arenas  in  the  night,  anchored,  and 
slept  happily  until  daybreak,  when  we 
blew  the  steam-whistle  to  warn  the  in- 
habitants of  our  presence.  At  length  the 
captain  of  the  port  came  on  board,  and 
we  were  at  liberty  to  go  ashore;  but  the 
landing  was  difficult  and  dangerous:  ow- 
ing to  the  roughness  of  the  water  and  the 
primitiveness  of  the  moles,  we  had  to  be 
hoisted  out  of  the  ship’s  boat  with  ropes. 
The  town  does  not  offer  much  to  interest 
the  visitor.  In  the  bay  are  two  coal  hulks, 
an  American  schooner  at  anchor,  several 
small  coasting  schooners  used  for  seal-fish- 
ing and  local  service,  and  a Chilian  sur- 
vey steamer.  To  the  north  of  the  town  is 
a government  depot,  with  half  a dozen 
buoys  lying  on  the  sandy  shore,  and  look- 
ing from  a distance  like  gigantic  spinning 
tops.  Still  further  to  the  north  is  an  old 
light-house  tower,  painted  red  and  white, 
which  was  used  by  the  German  astronom- 
ical mission  at  the  time  of  the  last  passage 
of  Venus.  Beyond  the  light- house  the 
land  becomes  fiat,  and  stretches  out  into 
the  water,  forming  a long  sandy  spit,  with 
a conical  beacon  on  the  extreme  point. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  settlement — Sandy 
Point.  The  town  is  of  very  recent  origin, 
but  it  has  grown  rapidly,  and  now  has  a 
population  of  922  souls,  the  whole  Terri- 


torio  de  Magellanes  having  a population 
of  2085,  of  whom  about  800  are  foreigners 
of  various  nationalities,  the  chief  capital- 
ists and  business  people  being  German  or 
English.  The  houses  are  solidly  built  of 
wood,  the  best  of  them  having  corrugated 
iron  roofs.  Most  of  the  buildings  are 
painted  white;  some  have  walls  and  roofs 
of  the  same  deep  red  color;  the  roofs  are, 
of  course,  sharply  pointed  to  throw  off  the 
rain.  The  general  aspect  of  things  there 
is  new  and  prosperous.  The  principal 
business  houses  are  German.  Punta  Are- 
nas is  a free  port,  and  the  great  centre  for 
supplying  the  sheep  farms  and  various 
settlements  on  the  opposite  islands  of  the 
Tierra  del  Fuego  group,  southern  Patago- 
nia, and  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  these 
rainy  and  apparently  inhospitable  regions 
the  great  industry  is  sheep-farming.  There 
is  also  much  gold-dust  in  the  rivers  and 
torrents,  and  silver  and  coal  mines  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  hitherto  they  have  not 
been  worked  with  success.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  shepherds  who  come  to 
Punta  Arenas  to  buy  goods  and  provisions 
often  pay  in  gold-dust,  which  they  gather 
in  the  streams  near  which  their  flocks  are 
feeding.  Skins  and  furs  form  a second 
important  industry;  seal  and  sea-otters 
abound  in  the  various  channels  between 
the  islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  of  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  and  three  times  a year 
the  Patagonian  Indians  ride  into  Punta 
Arenas  to  sell  the  produce  of  their  hunt- 
ing excursions,  namely,  puma,  ostrich, 
guanaco,  and  silver-fox  skins.  The  ex- 
portation of  furs  is  an  important  business 
here,  and  the  port,  standing  as  it  does  in 
the  regular  steamer  track,  is  destined  to 
greater  and  greater  prosperity.  When 
we  returned  on  board  we  found  two  Da- 
nish fur  dealers  displaying  their  stock  of 
merchandise,  and  endeavoring  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  passengers.  The  skins  were 
spread  out  over  the  hatches  on  the  aft 
deck — ostrich,  guanaco,  seal,  otter,  puma, 
fox — looking  soft  and  warm,  and  inter- 
spersed with  a few  Indian  curiosities, 
such  as  bows,  arrows,  spears,  lassos,  shell- 
work,  spurs,  models  of  bark  canoes,  and 
the  terrible  bolas,  which  the  Patagonians 
and  their  pupils,  the  Argentine  gauchoSy 
use  to  hunt  the  ostrich.  The  Osiris  land- 
ed our  mail-bag  and  a dozen  sacks  of  po- 
tatoes, and  took  on  board  a quantity  of 
ostricli  featliers  to  be  delivered  in  Havre, 
and  then  proceeded  on  her  way. 

At  breakfast  that  morning  we  noted 
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THE  HEROIC  ADVENTURES  OF  M.  BOUDIN  ; 
ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS 

BY  WILLIAM  MAKEBEALE  TIIACKEEAY, 


COMMENT. 

BY  ANNE  TMACKKRAY  RITCHIE. 


bringrsback  U>  my  recolleciioti  some*  hours 
of  my  fathers  life  which  \yer€i  happy  and 
at  ease,  and  spent  in  Lranf4iiillity  and  in 

1THE  story  of  this  little  collection  of  the  comi>anionship  wldcli  he  enjoyed. 

. dmwinig:s  is  quickly  tcdd.  an^  it  is  one.  As  time  passed  on^  from  fading  health 
indeed,  vvhicli  I like  to  dxrell  upon,  for  it  and  spirits,  he  used  to  go  less  and  less 
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into  general  scKjietr,  but  he  always  en' 
joyoil  the  society  of  liis  old  friends,  and 
although  dinner  parties  wearied  him.  he 
liked  sitting  qiiieth'  smoking  his  cigar  in 
congenial  companionship,  and  I am  sure 
there  was  nofie  more  pleasant  to  ]>im 
than  that  of  his  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs  Rob* 
ert  Bell,  who  loved  liiin,  and  always  made 
him  welcome  and  ut  home. 

My  own  old  friend  Rir  Theodore  Mar- 
tin^ who  has  known  so  many  men  and 
tilings,,  says  of  Robert  Bell:  ;He  was  a 
man  of  wide  information,  wide  experi- 
ence, of  great  ability.  He  was  of  most 
ttgi^eeable  society,  a cliurnung  eanteur, 
and  full  of  native  ketm ness,  of  observa- 
tion, and  pleasant  humor,  I fell  always 
gre^i  reliance  on  bis  judgment  l)olh  of 
men  and  atfairSj  as  ^vell  as  in  questions  of 
literary  tai>te.  He  had  what  few  literary 


men  have,  the  gift  of  free-?  and  happy 
speech  in  public."’  Tlien,  after  describing 
Mr.  Bell's  chief  works.  Sir  Theodore  goes 
on  to  say  in  his  letter  to  n>e:  **  T]iere  was 
no  keener  judge  of  character  than  your 
father,  and  lie.  no  (loubt,  Icncw'  tluit  his 
friend  was  full  of  sterling  worth.  That 
was  tlie  impression  left  with  me/' 

Mrs.  Bell  w as  a house  keeper  of  the  old 
lavender'  uinl  - blue  • eliina  selmol ; every- 
thing about  her  wo,s  sinqde,  but  in  or<ler 
and  perfect  condition.  Her  dinners  my 
father  iised  to  praise  and  hold  up  as  a 
model  to  certain  incapable  house  keepers; 
they  were  works  of  art — so  plain,  so  hot, 
so  perfectly  served— works  f)f  heart,  I hud 
nearly  said,  for  llie  iiostesss  Imppiuess 
was  to  lak^  trouble  for  her  husband 
and  his  guests;  and  altliougli  the.  little 
household,  I beU»?ve,  coiisisUHi  of  four  pe<»' 
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talk  of  the  master  of  the  house.  The  editions  of  the  poets  from  Chaucer 

In  thft  Biograplnml  Dicfioiiorj/ihi^ve  to  Cooper  are  R4d>ert  Bel Ks  best- ktiown 
is  a lon^  listed  the  j>apers  ^!r.  BCl  edited  work.  They  arc  full  of  researclr  and 
and  the  literary  work  he  Hccornplislicd,  knowledge,  and  of  that  true  sentniicnt 
first  in  Irolaiul  Ufvd  ri^eji  over  licre.  He  for  poetry  which  no  research  can  give, 
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has  now.  We  went  away  to  live  our 
own  lives,  and  to  realize  only  too  soon 
what  darkness  lies  around  peaceful  fire- 
lit  hearths.  My  father  died  soon  after, 
and  we  went  abroad.  We  never  returned 
to  the  little  house  again.  Mr.  Bell  lived 
for  some  three  years,  and  then  he  too 
passed  away,  and  at  his  own  request  was 
buried  near  my  father’s  grave. 


unable  to  explain  the  circumstances.  My 
children  opened  the  parcel  and  brought 
me  the  book,  an  old-fashioned  album, 
bound  in  brown  morocco. 

The  drawings  were  my  father’s,  of 
course,  but  I could  not  for  a moment  im- 
agine where  or  when  I seemed  to  have 
seen  them  all  before.  On  the  cover  of 
the  old  book  was  a name,  and  this,  too. 


A Avec  Soil.  , BoucIik  sc  WM  it 


One  day,  here  on  the  edge  of  Wimble-  seemed  vaguely  familiar,  “Miss  George,” 
don  Common,  after  twenty-five  years  or  in  gold  letters,  surrounded  by  a golden 
more,  I received  a lawyer's  letter  wliich  wreath.  Tlien  suddenly  it  all  Hashed 
puzzled  me.  and  touched  me  not  a little,  upon  me.  Mrs.  Bell's  name  had  been 
A lady,  “latcdy  demised  in  the  Regent's  Miss  George  once  upon  a time.  This, 
Park,"  it  said,  had  desirc'd  that  a certain  then,  was  the  book  wliich  we  had  seen  by 

book  of  drawings,  which  had  been  left  the  light  of  hc'r  lamp  such  long  years 

to  her  by  an  old  friend,  should  he  i*e-  ago:  and  confirmation,  if  it  had  been 

turned  to  me.  The  lady's  name  was  not  needed,  soon  came  in  a second  letter  from 

one  with  which  I had  any  associations  the  solicitor,  who  said  the  pictures  had 
whatever.  I \vas  grateful,  but  altogether  been  left  by  Mrs.  Robert  Bell  to  her 
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friend,  and  the  kind  friend  in  turn  had 
wished  they  should  come  back  to  me,  and 
from  this  book  are  taken  the  drawings 
which  are  now  given  to  the  readers  of 
Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  sketches  which  accompany  Bou- 
din’s heroic  adventures  tell  their  own 
story  for  the  most  part.  The  album  con- 
tains, besides  the  drawings  here  present- 
ed, a number  of  little  subject  sketches. 
In  these  we  find  a duel  going  on,  with  the 
demon  waiting  below  to  carry  off  the  soul 
of  the  victim.  We  note  the  innocent  sur- 
prise of  the  transfixed  desperado;  the 
romantic  devotion  of  the  kneeling  lover 
to  the  not  unyielding  lady;  the  graceful 
and  active  performers  of  the  ballet,  as 
they  all  perform  the  parts  which  fancy 
suggested  at  the  moment,  and  are  all  alike 
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characteristic  of  his  happy,  delightful  gift. 
Time  passes,  but  the  fairies,  demons,  fan- 
toccini, go  on,  making  perennial  fun  and 
mirth,  needing  no  introduction  or  expla^ 
nation,  and  hold  their  own  after  all  these 
years.  A.  I.  R. 

WiMBLKDON,  1890. 

TITLES  OF  THE  BOUDIN  DRAWINGS. 

No.  1. — Boudin,  a fisherman  of  Bou- 
logne, with  three  of  his  compatriots, 
takes  the  Conqueror,  an  English  frigate 
of  36  guns.  He  kills  with  his  own  hand 
the  captain,  Sir  Guppage,  3 lieutenants, 
83  sailors,  soldiers,  etc.  13  Vendemiaire, 
year  5. 

No.  2. — The  illustrious  Boudin  presents 
himself  before  the  Directoire;  he  is  award- 
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ed  a civic  crown  and  twenty  sols  as  a 
recompense. 

No.  3. — In  this  grand  composition  we 
may  see  how  Boudin  attacks  the  English 
fleet.  Thirty-three  ships  of  the  line  fall 
beneath  his  irresistible  onslaught,  but, 
alas!  we  must  yield  to  fate;  the  thirty- 
fourth  vessel,  with  Lord  Nelson  on  board, 
falls  upon  Boudin,  destroys  and  burns  his 
ship;  ^1  the  crew  is  massacred,  with  the 
exception  of  Boudin  himself. 

Note. — You  cannot  see  the  battle  on  ac- 
count  of  the  great  smoke  from  the  can- 
nonSy  the  gunSy  the  pistolSy  the  bombSy  etc. 

No.  4. — Covered  with  wounds,  weighed 
down  with  chains,  Boudin  presents  him- 
self before  Milord.  The  conqueror  trem- 
bles before  the  conquered. 

No.  5. — In  the  horrible  dungeons  of 
Portsmoot,  where  so  many  Frenchmen 
have  already  perished,  Boudin  expiates 
his  fatal  valor.  He  is  allowed  only  half 
a pint  of  water  and  one  penirole’^  a week. 

No.  6. — Miss  Fanny,  the  daughter  of 
the  governor,  comes  to  console  him. 

No.  7. — Tender  and  romantic  scene. 
Boudin  and  his  faithful  Fanny  escape  in 
a seventifore. 

* Penirole,  a little  loaf  of  two  sols. 


No.  8. — Having  landed  at  Calais,  Bou- 
din, accompanied  by  his  adored  wife,  hast- 
ens to  Paris.  Chaste  and  legitimate  em- 
braces enliven  the  tedium  of  the  road. 

No.  9. — Immediately  on  their  arrival 
the  gallant  seaman  hastens  to  the  Court 
of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King. 
Beautified  by  Parisian  art,  one  could  not 
recognize  in  the  dazzling  Fanny  the  in- 
significant little  Miss  of  Portsmoot. 

“S B , 30000  T de  D 

say  the  rude  grenadiers.  “The  young 
islander  is  pretty.” 

No.  10. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and 
King  is  delighted  to  see  his  faithful  Bou- 
din once  more,  and  pulls  his  right  ear. 
“Arch-Chancellor,”  says  he,  “bring  my 
G-r-r-r-rand  Cross  for  my  Arch- Admiral.” 
His  Highness  the  Prince  of  Benevent 
brings  the  bauble  in  question. 

No.  11. — The  ladies  of  the  Court  can 
scarce  contain  their  envy  as  they  observe 
the  celestial  beauty  of  the  bride  of  Bou- 
din, who,  bending  low,  salutes  the  lovely 
hands  of  her  Majesty  the  Empress  and 
Queen. 

Note. — Mr.  Alfred  D' Or  say  is  page  in 
waiting. 

No.  12. — Boudin!  Waterloo! 
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IN  old  English  times,  when  the  con- 
demned highwayman  lightly  leaped 
into  the  cart  for  Tyburn,  he  wore  a nose- 
gay on  his  breast,  drove  gayly  to  the  tree, 
made  his  last  speech  and  confession,  and 
so  good-by.  He  was  the  hero  of  the 
moment  to  St.  Giles  and  the  purlieus  of 
the  prison.  But  the  great  gulf  set  be- 
tween the  criminal  class  and  respectable 
society  had  not  been  bridged  by  sympathy 
and  humane  endeavor.  Even  Jolm  How- 
ard and  Mrs.  Fry  had  not  lived,  and  both 
history  and  the  novel  show  a kind  of 
humorous  bravado  on  the  part  of  the  cul- 
prit and  stolid  acceptance  of  his  situation 
on  that  of  the  chaplain,  as  if  the  game  of 
hazard  with  the  law  had  been  played  and 
lost,  and  the  payment  of  the  forfeit  ad- 
mitted no  doubt  or  delay. 

This  state  of  mind  has  been  succeeded 
in  our  time  by  a maudlin  sentimentality 
and  morbid  curiosity,  whicli  replace  the 
highwayman's  nosegay  with  offerings  of 
flowers  to  the  murderer,  and  fill  news- 
papers with  details  of  all  that  is  said  and 
done  by  the  criminal  and  those  around 
him,  illustrated  with  portraits  and  draw- 
ings, which  make  him,  like  his  predeces- 
sor, the  momentary  hero  of  a larger  circle. 
The  ballad  - singer  entertained  a street 
group  with  the  tale  of  Captain  Kidd  hung 
in  chains  at  Execution  Dock;  but  to  day 
the  newspaper  telLs  his  story  with  partic- 
ulars and  portraits,  as  if  the  execution  of 
a criminal,  although  one  of  the  most  sol- 
emn of  acts,  were  treated  properly  in  the 
style  of  the  dime  novel. 

The  sentimentality — for  we  speak  of 
the  pseudo  feeling — with  which  the  pris- 
oner condemned  to  death  is  regarded  in 
the  later  days  is  a curious  parody  of  the 
greater  humanity  of  the  time,  and  of  the 
wise  study  of  crime  and  its  penalty  which 
happily  distinguishes  modern  society.  But 
to  that  humanity  and  enlightenment  the 
morbid  sentimentality  is  most  repugnant, 
and  they  urge  sti*enuously  the  utmost 
possible  repression  of  its  manifestation 
in  every  form.  The  public  spectacle 
should  end,  they  hold,  with  the  sentence, 
and  the  final  act  should  be  a solemn 
function,  guarded  carefully,  so  far  as 
may  be,  from  all  abuse,  including  that 
of  demoralizing  description  for  no  good 
purpose.  The  whole  penal  reform  move- 
ment tends  to  dispel  the  false  glamour 
Vox,.  LXXXlI.-No.  489.-45 
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that  surrounds  crime,  to  strip  it  of  nose- 
gays and  gayety,  and  to  surround  the  in- 
fliction of  the  supreme  penalty  with  cir- 
cumstances of  salutary  awe. 

There  is  a kindred  disposition  to  that 
which  makes  the  highwayman  in  the  cart 
a hero,  although  it  takes  a very  different 
form.  It  is  a caricature  of  the  humane 
and  Christian  spirit  which  now  seeks  to 
befriend  the  criminal,  and  to  make  pun- 
ishment more  reasonable,  more  certain, 
and  moi'e  effective.  It  is  a parody  on  the 
exhortation,  let  him  that  is  without  sin 
cast  the  first  stone,  and  applies  those 
words  to  the  most  conspicuous  and  noto- 
rious offenders.  It  springs  from  the  same 
spirit  as  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of  patri- 
otism as  the  last  refuge  of  a scoundrel. 
The  sturdy  Tory  doctor  was  not  thinking 
of  Leonidas,  of  Arnold  von  Winkelried, 
or  of  Washington,  but  of  political  game- 
sters who  prostituted  noble  names  to  ig- 
noble uses.  But  now,  if  a citizen  objects 
to  supporting  dishonest  courses  or  disrep- 
utable men  in  politics,  he  is  pilloried  as  a 
Pharisee  and  unco  guid. 

A man  may  have  acknowledged  the 
basest  conduct  in  private  life,  yet  if  an- 
other man  who  justly  despises  him  de- 
clines to  share  political  responsibility  with 
him,  he  encounters  the  sneer  that  he  as- 
sumes to  be  without  sin  and  casts  a stone 
at  his  neiglibor.  It  is  not  a question  of 
belonging  to  the  same  party  with  such 
men,  which,  like  living  in  the  world  with 
them,  is  unavoidable ; it  is  a question  of 
honoring  them  and  selecting  them  as  the 
especial  representatives  of  the  party  con- 
nection. If  to  repudiate  Lovelace  as  a 
party  chief  is  to  assume  to  be  without  sin, 
then  to  reprobate  Robert  Macaire  is  to  cast 
stones  at  a fellow-sinner.  If  Lothario  is 
not  to  be  socially  ostracized,  which  is  the 
natural  penalty  of  his  offences,  Jonathan 
Wild  should  escape  Newgate  because  we 
are  all  sinners. 

But  Charles  Lamb  would  have  taken 
the  candles  in  great  haste  to  examine  the 
bumps  of  a neighbor  who  declared  that  a 
man  is  posing  as  sinless  because  he  de- 
clines to  associate  with  another  man  who 
confesses  infamous  conduct.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  offences  must  go  unpunished 
because  in  Adam’s  fall  we  sinned  all.  If 
good  Mr.  Pickpocket’s  hand  incautiously 
strays  into  our  pocket,  or  the  pious  Dr. 
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Dodd  writes  our  name  to  a check  for 
five  thousand  pounds,  or  Benedict  Arnold 
tries  to  show  the  enemy  the  way  to  the 
citadel,  let  us  have  no  canting  nonsense. 
Above  all  things,  avoid  pharasaism;  re- 
member human  fallibility  and  weakness, 
and  that  we  are  all  miserable  sinners. 

The  endeavor  in  politics  or  elsewhere  to 
confound  honesty  and  dishonesty,  to  ex- 
cuse the  most  outrageous  wrongs,  and  to 
level  all  moral  distinctions  by  insinuating 
that  specific  crimes  are  to  be  condoned  be- 
cause we  are  all  sinful,  is  as  ludicrous  as 
it  is  demoralizing.  Undoubtedly  public 
sentiment  has  changed  within  a century 
in  regard  to^ibertines  in  politics.  It  would 
be  very  hard  to-day  for  a notoriously  loose 
liver  to  maintain  the  leadership  of  a great 
political  party  in  England,  or  to  be  elected 
to  high  office  in  America.  It  would  be 
probably  impossible  at  this  day  for  a great 
public  man  to  write  such  a pamphlet  as 
Hamilton’s  “Observations,”  etc.,  and  re- 
tain his  ascendency.  But  this  probability 
does  not  show  that  this  generation  is  more 
hypocritical  than  the  former  generations, 
as  the  refusal  to  allow  an  execution  to  be 
made  a public  holiday  and  festival,  and  the 
determination  that  the  solemn  act  shall 
be  done  in  sombre  seclusion,  do  not  prove 
the  greater  heartlessness  and  inhumanity 
of  the  age. 

Lamb’s  humorous  plea  for  giving  alms 
to  a street  beggar,  that  we  pay  a crown  to 
see  an  actor  whom  we  know  to  be  feign- 
ing,  yet  refuse  a sixpence  to  one  who  acts 
so  well  that  we  cannot  even  tell  whether 
lie  is  acting,  belongs,  in  its  reasoning,  to 
the  same  category  with  the  argument  that 
social  sins  in  public  men  ouglit  to  he  over- 
looked because  no  man  is  without  sin. 
Morton  and  his  crew  at  Merrymount  nat- 
urally laugh  at  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay 
as  canting  and  snivelling  h^^pocrites.  But 
the  Puritan  leaders,  of  all  men  in  history, 
did  not  prove  to  be  hypocrites.  Their 
mark  upon  modern  civilization  survives, 
while  the  Cavaliers  of  Charles  and  the  gay 
roisterers  of  Merrymount — have  had  their 
cakes  and  ale.  The  more  civilization  ad- 
vances, the  less  social  quarter  will  infa- 
mous conduct  receive. 

Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  Gospel  of  Wealth 
treats  of  a subject  which,  in  a country 
where  everybody  is  trying  to  get  rich,  is 
very  interesting.  His  theme  is  the  true 
use  of  wealth  by  the  rich.  He  holds  that 
it  is  better  for  a rich  man  to  be  tlie  almo- 


ner of  liis  own  bounty,  and  not  leave  liis 
money  in  bequests  over  which  there  will 
be  furious  wrangling,  and  desperate  at- 
tempts to  break  the  will.  If  Mr.  Tilden, 
for  instance,  had  been  his  own  executor, 
the  city  of  New  York  might  now  be  en- 
joying the  great  free  library  that  he  de- 
signed, but  the  mere  project  of  which  is 
still  entangled  in  litigation. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a charm  in  the 
doubling  of  millions.  A man  who  ac- 
quires great  wealth,  or  to  whom  it  de- 
scends, feels  apparently  bound  to  increase 
it.  If  an  heir  succeeds  to  a vast  fortune, 
he  is  instantly  harassed  by  a certain  sense 
of  obligation,  or,  as  he  probably  supposes, 
of  honor,  not  to  permit  it  to  dwindle.  He 
feels  that  he  shows  himself  to  be  an  un- 
worthy son  of  a thrifty  sire  if  the  fortune 
which  came  to  him  arrayed  in  tens  of 
millions  should  pass  from  him  more  poor- 
ly clad.  This  feeling  binds  him  to  preserve 
it  and  enlarge  it  as  he  would  increase  an 
ancestral  landed  estate.  He  will  extend 
his  domain,  and  fill  it  with  more  alluring 
natural  beauties.  He  will  enlarge  the 
palace  with  nobler  architecture,  and  gath- 
er to  its  library  and  gallery  the  rarest 
books,  the  most  famous  pictures. 

This  scheme  contemplates  an  endless 
individual  succession,  the  founding  of  a 
family  and  amply  providing  for  its  main- 
tenance. But  there  is  another  scheme 
which  contemplates  the  public  as  the  lieir, 
and  which  justifies  to  himself  the  cease- 
less thrift  of  the  proprietor  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  laboring  for  the  com- 
mon welfare,  and  that  the  more  strenuous 
his  labor  the  larger  his  final  benefaction 
to  the  public.  The  labor  of  accumulation 
is  more  enticing  to  him  than  that  of  dis- 
tribution, and  he  pleases  himself  with  the 
thought  that  it  is  not  for  himself. 

There  are  noble  illustrations  of  this 
disposition  in  America.  Universities,  li- 
braries, parks,  and  public  works  of  many 
kinds  are  its  monuments.  It  has  become, 
indeed,  not  only  a disposition  but  an  ex- 
pectation. If  an  American  of  great  wealth 
dies,  there  is  an  immediate  anticipation 
of  liberal  public  bequests.  When  Midas 
died  some  years  ago,  there  was  almost  a 
reaction  of  feeling  toward  liim  when  it 
was  found  that  liis  public  legacies  were 
few  and  inconsiderable.  He  had  been 
held  in  great  esteem  as  an  eminent  citizen 
and  upright  gentleman.  But  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  aggi*andizement  of  his 
wealth  rather  than  the  public  benefit  was 
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his  disposition,  Cynicus  at  every  corner 
shook  his  head  and  whispered,  “I’m  afraid 
that  story  of  the  ears  was  true.” 

Mr.  Carnegie  proposes  still  another 
scheme — that  the  rich  man  while  yet  liv- 
ing shall  devote  a certain  portion  of  his 
riches  to  public  uses;  then  there  can  be 
no  miscarriage,  and  no  vast  fees  of  litiga- 
tion. He  would  devote  the  fortune,  or  a 
large  part  of  it,  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  has  been  amassed, 
and  he  mentions  several  ways  in  which  it 
may  be  done.  This  is  what  Peter  Cooper 
did,  and  no  rich  man  in  New  York  was 
more  respected — perhaps,  in  a certain  sense, 
it  might  be  said  that  none  was  more  be- 
loved— than  Peter  Cooper.  He  had  made 
his  way  up,  and  he  used  his  elevation  to 
help  others  up.  The  Cooper  Institute  is 
a nobler  monument  than  a Blenheim  built 
for  his  own  delight  would  have  been. 

There  is,  however,  always  the  Blenheim 
side  of  the  argument.  If  a man  builds  a 
palace  of  architectural  beauty,  and  makes 
it,  with  its  collections  of  books  and  art  of 
every  kind,  a centre  of  refined  delight,  he 
also  does  a public  service.  Yes,  if  it  be  a 
public  service.  But  if  it  be  only  a para- 
dise for  the  elect,  and  if  the  public  knows 
that  it  is  only  such  a paradise,  it  is  not  a 
centre  of  refined  delight  for  any  but  the 
elect.  One  of  the  cliff  cottagers,  as  they 
are  called  in  Newport— the  cliff  cottages 
being  the  most  costly  and  luxurious  ma- 
rine villas  in  the  world — was  said  to  have 
told  an  amusing  and  suggestive  story  of 
his  own  experience. 

It  is  the  immemorial  right  of  the  public 
in  Rhode  Island  to  have  access  anywhere 
to  the  shore,  that  the  right  of  every  one 
to  the  common  property  of  the  sea  may 
not  be  abridged.  The  beautiful  walk  along 
the  cliff,  extending  through  all  the  finest 
estates  in  Newport  between  the  houses  and 
the  shore,  is  due  to  this  privilege.  The 
result  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the 
proprietors,  because  the  excursion  trains 
and  boats  are  constantly  bringing  crowds 
of  loiterers  and  pleasure  - seekers,  Avho 
choose  for  their  lunch  the  choice  spots 
along  this  promenade.  One  day  a party 
of  rural  visitors  arrived  on  the  cottager’s 
grounds  to  lunch,  and  not  content  to  re- 
strain their  steps  to  the  walk  to  wliich 
they  had  a right,  they  construed  their 
rights  freely,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
an  elderly  dame  wandered  over  the  lawn, 
and  approaching  the  house  as  lunch- time 
drew  near,  ascended  the  broad  seaward 


piazza,  and  disposing  themselves  upon 
the  chairs  and  sofas,  spread  their  lunch 
upon  the  piazza  tables  and  made  ready 
for  the  repast. 

The  owner,  who  from  within  had  watch- 
ed the  proceeding  with  some  perturba- 
tion of  spirits,  then  appeared,  in  a high- 
ly imperative  mood,  upon  the  piazza,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  elderly  dame, 
who  was  evidently  the  commander-in- 
chief of  the  marauders,  said,  with  ex- 
tremely strained  politeness,  that  strangers 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  walk  along  the 
cliff,  but  that  he  had  a right  to  his  house 
and  his  piazza  and  his  tables  and  sofas 
and  chairs,  and  he  should  be  exceeding- 
ly obliged  if  they  would  retire  immedi- 
ately. As  he  spoke,  he  confronted  the 
intruders  with  threatening  severity  of  as- 
pect. But  the  general  commanding  turn- 
ed upon  him  her  benevolent  spectacles, 
and  said,  with  the  suavity  of  an  honest 
grandmother:  “Why,  law!  you  wouldn’t 
turn  us  off,  would  ye?  Sakes  alive! 
ye’d  be  welcome  to  eat  your  lunch  on  the 
piazza,  or  in  the  house,  or  anywhere  you 
pleased,  up  our  way.”  And  she  beamed 
upon  him  with  such  benignity  that,  whol- 
ly unprepared  for  a sunburst  instead  of 
a storm,  he  was  speechless,  and,  greatly 
amused,  withdrew  from  the  field. 

That  property  was  turned  to  public  uses 
despite  the  proprietor.  But  Mr.  Carnegie 
contemplates  no  such  involuntary  dedica- 
tion. His  pamphlet,  however,  shows  the 
significant  conviction  that  great  private 
wealth  imposes  great  public  obligations. 

It  implies  that  a purely  selfish  use  of  it  is 
in  some  sense  a public  wrong.  Oppor- 
tunity creates  duty,  and  the  man  who, 
having  it,  rejects  it,  does  a great  public  in- 
jury. ’ His  view  is  that  of  public  spirit  in 
the  highest  sense.''  What  surplus  wealth 
may  be,  however,  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not 
assume  to  decide.  Socialism  would  have 
the  state  determine.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  a socialist  to  feel,  with  Mr.  Car- 
negie, that  it  is  now  believed  that  great 
wealth  has  great  public  responsibilities. 

The  old  historic  legends  are  fast  van- 
ishing in  the  light  of  greater  knowledge. 
They  are  explained  as  sun  myths;  they 
are  blended  in  old  traditions  of  different 
countries.  Such  is  the  skill  of  commen- 
tators that  the  letters  of  Abelard  and  He- 
loise  are  decreed  to  be  hypothetical,  and 
even  Petrarch's  Laura  is  dismissed  as  an 
allegory.  The  ingenuity  of  speculation 
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would  seem  to  bring  Petrarch  into  the 
condition  of  the  English  lover  in  Hype- 
rion. “You  are  in  love  with  certain  at- 
tributes,” said  the  lady.  “ your  at- 

tributes, madam !”  quoth  he.  “I  know 
nothing  of  attributes.”  “Sir,”  said  she, 
“you  have  been  drinking;”  and  so  they 
parted. 

When  the  Germans  and  Dr.  Arnold 
disposed  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  their 
nurse,  who  was  a more  genial  form  of 
Red  Riding-hood’s  grandmother,  all  fairy- 
land was  in  danger,  and  since  then  the 
whole  realm  of  poetic  story  has  been  in- 
vaded. Hawthorne’s  Wonder-Book  would 
now  have  to  be  rewritten,  for  its  wonders 
have  been  reduced  from  poetry  to  prose. 
Even  the  faithful  Lempriere  is  left  adrift 
as  doubtful  as  Herodotus.  The  labors  of 
Hercules  are  assailed,  and  the  sea-birth  of 
Venus  is  no  longer  certain.  The  names, 
too,  are  changing.  There  was  a time 
when  it  was  enough  to  call  the  queen  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  the  god  of  the  sea,  Nep- 
tune. But  it  is  to  be  antiquated  and  ob- 
solete not  to  adopt  the  latest  court  address 
of  Here  and  Poseidon.  The  reasons  are 
profuse.  They  are  as  many  as  those  for 
closing  the  old  Arabian  Nights  told  as 
English  stories,  and  substituting  the  more 
erudite  Lane  version.  Nobody  is  safe  in 
relying  upon  the  earlier  lessons  which 
were  wholly  satisfactory  to  his  ancestors. 
What  seemed  to  be  the  very  Ultima  Thule 
of  knowledge  a century  ago,  is  now  but  a 
stage  of  the  “unending,  endless  quest.” 
Are  our  hapless  grandchildren  never  to 
know  the  charm  that  we  knew  in  the 
lovely  legends  of  mythology  ? Shall  there 
be  no  Perseus,  no  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides  ? 

The  other  evening  some  one  spoke  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  as  a wool- 
gathering expedition,  and  made  a light 
jest  upon  the  heavy  duties  levied  on  the 
importation  of  a single  fleece,  such  as  tam- 
ing fiery  bulls  and  slaying  dragons.  But 
tiresome  truth  says  it  wasn’t  a voyage  for 
wool,  but  for  gold,  and  Jason  was  not  a 
prince,  but  a pirate,  and  there  wei'e  no 
enchanted  beasts,  but  only  familiar  obsta- 
cles. There  were  “ no  sich,”  as  Mrs.  Gamp 
insisted  of  more  modern  things,  and  the 
wonder- tale  was  a foolish  fable  unworthy 
of  faith  in  the  illustrious  century  now 
ending.  Alas!  and  was  there  no  Eden, 
no  flaming  sword,  no  weeping  Eve  ? Has 
Mark  Twain  deceived  a guilele.ss  world,  and 
did  he  not  lament  at  tlie  grave  of  Adam  ? 
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General  Sherman,  unmindful  of  the 
probability  that  one  day  the  march  to  the 
sea  will  be  accounted  in  legend  a true  ver- 
sion of  the  release  of  Andromeda  — for 
scientific  commentary  is  capable  of  even 
more  than  that — says  that  he  was  an  Ar- 
gonaut of  ’48,  doubtless  Jason  himself,  for 
wherever  he  goes  he  is  a leader,  and  in  a 
charming  way  he  adds  his  voice  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  old  story.  The  woids 
golden  fleece  and  Argonauts,  he  says,  were 
constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  early  Cal- 
ifornia pioneers,  because  they  were  really- 
doing  what,  under  the  veil  of  the  legend, 
Jason  and  his  comrades  did. 

There  was  no  enchantment;  it  was  plain 
fact.  California  was  called  El  Dorado, 
but  it  was  not  an  Arcadia  for  all  that.  It 
was  a ‘ * mighty  ” rough  place,  and  General 
Sherman  brings  poetry  and  mythology  to 
book.  The  discovery  of  placer  gold  at 
Sutter’s  saw-mill  in  the  early  part  of  ’48, 
says  the  General,  was  a surprise,  and  as 
there  was  not  a library  worthy  of  the 
name  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  few  Amer- 
icans there  were  forced  to  rely  on  “ horse 
sense,”  which  they  did  to  some  purpose. 
Now  the  crushed  rock  containing  gold 
is  usually  carried  in  water  along  a shal- 
low trough  called  a “long  tom,”  with 
elects  holding  quicksilver,  which  has  an 
affinity  for  gold,  known  to  the  miners, 
and  which  seizes  and  holds  the  gold  par- 
ticles as  an  amalgam,  afterward  released 
by  mechanical  pressure  or  by  distillation. 

The  California  Argonauts  had  no  ma- 
chinery to  crush  rock,  but  the  placer  gold 
of  the  early  California  clay  is  the  vein  gold 
set  free  by  natural  disintegration  in  the 
mountains. 

Up  to  a recent  time  in  Brazil,  the  same 
“long  tom”  was  used,  conduits  about 
twenty-six  feet  long,  the  bottom  lined  with 
tanned  hides,  with  the  hair  on  instead  of 
quicksilvered  elects  (here  the  explorer  of 
the  Jason  myth  burns  violently,  as  in  blind- 
man’s-buff),  and  this  hide,  says  the  General 
and  modern  knowledge,  is  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  golden  fleece.  See  how 
he  marshals  and  moves  his  attacking 
column! 

“In  April,  1872,”  writes  General  Sher- 
man, “I  was  at  Constantinople  with  two 
aids,  Audenried  and  Fred  Grant,  nom- 
inally the  guests  of  the  Sultan.  There 
Mr.  Curtin  and  his  son  joined  us,  and  sent 
us  in  his  private  yacht  to  Sebastopol. 
There  McGahan  and  Prince  Dolgorouki 
joined  my  party,  coming  from  Odessa,  the 
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latter  a major  on  the  staflP  of  the  general 
commanding  that  district.  We  all  went 
to  Yalta;  thence  to  Kertch,  Batoum,  and 
Poti.  From  Poti  we  went  to  Kutais  and 
Tiflis.  Some  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
were  still  washing  out  gold,  and  the 
whole  Caucasian  range  still  contains  gold, 
though,  like  California,  it  is  ‘worked  out.’ 
Dolgorouki  was  sent  to  me  as  a special 
compliment — an  extra  aide — and  was  full 
of  adventure  and  historic  lore.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Kutais,  General  Levisoff,  spoke 
English  perfectly,  and  was  as  familiar 
with  the  local  traditions,  ancient  and 
modern,  as  I should  expect  of  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Santa  Fe — same  at 
Tiflis.  I never  met  a more  accomplished, 
handsome,  intelligent  gentleman  than  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  Governor-General 
of  the  Caucasus. 

“ I was  in  that  country  the  first  half  of 
May,  1872,  and  from  conversation  and  per- 
sonal observation  reached  these  conclu- 
sions: the  present  Caucasus  is  the  ancient 
Colchis;  the  southern  face  of  the  moun- 
tain range  is  a gold  region,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Greeks;  gold  was  then  as 
now  a precious  metal,  sought  by  traders 
and  strangers  (enemies — the  name  being 
identical) ; gold  was  separated  from  the 
sands  by  flowing  water  (then  as  now  abun- 
dant), by  sheepskins,  which  when  loaded 
were  stored  for  future  use,  and  thereby 
tempted  the  trader  and  the  pirate — the 
golden  fleece,  not  a golden  fleece;  Jason 
was  a trader  and  a pirate,  and  the  Argo- 
nauts were  well  adapted  to  their  business, 
as  our  California  Argonauts  became.” 

General  Sherman,  in  the  true  modern 
spirit,  finds  plenty  of  romance  without 
“perching  Jupiter  on  Mount  Olympus,” 
and  prefers  to  interpret  the  ancient  le- 
gends as  tales  of  actions  impelled  by  or- 
dinary human  motives.  “So  fades  a 
summer  cloud  away.”  If  the  heroic  le- 
gend of  Hadley  on  the  Connecticut, 
only  two  centuries  old.  is  vanishing, 
how  can  we  hope  to  retain  as  they  were 
told  the  tales  of  the  misty  morning  of 
tradition? 

Yet,  perhaps,  as  poetry,  even  science 
and  research  and  lai’ger  knowledge  will 
permit  the  modest  Hadle\^  legend  to  sur- 
vive ; and  while  Hawtliorne's  magical 
spell  endures,  the  Caucasus  shall  still  be 
Colchis,  and  Jason,  seeking  the  fleece  and 
not  the  gold,  shall  still  pay  tiie  unpar- 
alleled duty  levied  upon  the  first  impor- 
tation of  wool. 


The  reader  of  Vanity  Fair,  or  The 
Newcomes,  or  any  other  of  the  annals  of 
what  is  called, with  charming  satire,  good 
society,  must  often  secretly  rejoice  that 
our  simple  American  life  knows  nothing 
of  such  sad  excess.  The  modesty  and 
plainness  of  our  finest  houses,  the  republi- 
can austerity  of  the  toilets  and  equipages 
of  our  world  of  fashion,  the  freedom  from 
ostentation  of  our  yellow  and  pink  lunch- 
es, of  our  dinners  and  balls,  our  indif- 
ference to  titled  travellers  among  us,  and 
the  fact  that  the  vulgarity  of  marrying 
for  money  is  unknown  to  our  happy  race, 
must  all  strike  a Chinese  philosopher  with 
amazement  and  delight,  and  justify  to  his 
judgment  our  natural  boast  that  republi- 
can society  by  its  freedom  from  the  luxury 
and  extravagance  of  courts  is  the  most 
attractive  in  the  world. 

If  we  were  painfully  anxious  to  emu- 
late the  habits  of  an  aristocracy  which 
the  system  of  our  government  forbids;  if 
the  owners  of  great  fortunes,  which  will 
be  surely  divided  and  gradually  dispersed 
at  their  deaths,  were  inclined  to  build  pal- 
aces for  a few  years’  residence  which  sur- 
pass the  famous  houses  of  a hereditary 
nobility;  if  our  fine  society  were  in  any 
degree  open  to  the  charge  of  mad  extrav- 
agance in  its  amusements,  and  lived  only 
for  its  own  pleasure ; if  the  old  extremes 
of  social  condition,  profuse  wealth  and 
wretched  poverty,  were  visible  in  the  hap- 
py land  of  Columbia,  as  they  are  in  all 
the  unhappy  other  lands — the  philosopher 
might,  indeed,  ask  with  curious  interest 
how  republican  society  differed  from  any 
other,  and  why  our  speech  assumes  a su- 
periority which  the  facts  do  not  demon- 
strate. 

But  has  any  Chinese  philosopher  ever 
observed  such  anomalies,  or  has  he  ever 
censured  or  criticised  them?  The  infer- 
ence is  inevitable  and  conclusive.  There 
can  be  no  misapprehension,  therefore,  be- 
cause such  a friendly  observer  from  China 
recently  indulged  in  speculations  about 
imaginary  incidents  in  this  republican 
home  of  social  simplicity.  He  said,  pref- 
acing that  it  was  merely  a fanciful  spec- 
ulation, that  if  an  American  girl  could  be 
supposed  anxious  or  willing  to  marry  a 
title,  as  some  English  maidens  are  de- 
scribed by  their  own  novelists  to  be,  she 
could  not,  as  an  American,  be  satisfied 
with  any  title  less  than  tlie  liigliest.  She 
mu.st  naturally  look  to  the  royal  family. 
And  why?  Because,  he  said,  according 
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to  your  favorite  allegation,  she  is  a sover- 
eign. You  are  constantly  assured  by 
your  political  teachers  that  the  proudest 
of  all  titles  is  that  of  American  citizen,  and 
that  the  American  citizen,  as  one  of  the 
sovereign  people,  partakes  of  sovereignty. 
Now  royal  houses  may  intermarry,  and 
how  can  an  American  sovereign  be  a 
proper  match  for  any  title-bearer  but  a 
scion  of  sovereignty? 

But  more  than  this,  he  added,  the  wear- 
er of  the  title  of  American  sovereign,  in 
marrying  for  a title,  must  condescend  to 
nothing  less  than  a prince,  because  a just 
regard  for  American  dignity  would  spurn 
a mesalliance.  In  a country  where,  in 
virtue  of  being  a republic,  every  citizen 
is  a sovereign,  the  philosopher  insisted 
that  all  foreign  marriages  except  with 
royalty  must  be  i*egarded  as  inadmissible. 
If  this  were  not  conceded,  he  argued,  it  is 
evident  to  what  social  anarchy  the  mis- 
married  American  sovereign  would  be  ex- 
posed. The  American  sovereign  wedding 
a knight,  or  any  husband  of  inferior  de- 
gree, would  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
precedence  of  a sister  sovereign  who  had 
married  into  a superior  rank.  Would  that 
be  tolerable?  Would  she  expose  Amer- 
ican dignity  to  such  an  affront?  What 
boots  it,  cried  the  philosopher,  to  espouse 
an  earl  if  Cousin  Emma  has  won  a mar- 
quis? The  only  prize  gained  would  be 
the  constant  and  offensive  consciousness 
that  there.was  a higher  prize  which  Cousin 
Emma  had  seized. 

The  only  conclusion  I can  reach,  said 
the  philosopher,  is  that  in  the  impossible 
case  supposed — namely,  that  an  American 


sovereign  of  the  gentler  sex  should  fancy 
a foreign  alliance— the  only  choice  open 
to  her  is  royalty;  but  as,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  American  sovei^eigns,  royalty, 
as  you  say  in  this  country,  would  not  “go 
round,”  the  only  course  really  open  is  not 
to  marry  a title  at  all.  The  gentleman 
with  the  queue  smiled.  Then,  he  said, 
this  reasoning  seems  to  be  conclusive  in 
the  purely  imaginary  case  of  the  Ameri- 
can queen  who  should  aim  to  marry  a 
title. 

But  I have  not  mentioned  the  other 
case,  he  said,  of  the  American  maiden  sov- 
ereign who  does  not  marry  a title,  but  the 
man  who  happens  to  bear  the  title,  and 
that  we  all  know — and  he  bowed  politely 
— would  be  the  case  of  any  American 
maiden.  She  then  marries  despite  the 
title;  the  title  cannot  be  helped.  It  is  like 
the  color  of  the  eyes  or  the  hair;  like  the 
figure  and  the  movement.  They  are  inte- 
gral  parts  of  the  beloved  object.  Having 
him,  no  other  can  take  precedence  of  her. 
Whether  he  be  prince,  duke,  marquis,  vis- 
count, or  earl,  or  even  baron,  it  is  all  one. 
She  marries,  as  in  a republic  they  all 
marry,  sweetly  smiled  the  Chinese  philos- 
opher, for  love.  American  simplicity  is 
charming.  I dined  yesterday  at  the  Croe- 
suses, and  I do  not  think  a banquet  of 
Heliogabalus  would  have  surpassed  its 
Apician  frugality.  I have  been  in  all 
countries,  but  if  the  feasts  of  the  finest 
courts  in  the  world  surpass  the  splendor 
of  your  republican  simplicity,  I have  not 
discovered  it,  said  the  Chinese  philoso- 
pher, as  he  politely  wished  the  wondering 
Easy  Chair  good-morning. 


(I5iiitat’0  ItniUj. 


I. 

IF  Messrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay  needed  any 
justification  or  defence  for  the  pro- 
portions which  the  biography  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  took  in  their  hands,  they 
could  find  it  in  the  words  of  that  other 
greatest  American,  who  said,  “He  is  the 
true  history  of  the  American  people  in 
his  time.”  But  they  do  not  need  these 
words  of  Emerson  to  account  for  the 
growth  of  their  work  to  the  ten  generous 
volumes  which  seem  at  last  to  have  com- 
passed it,  and  no  moi*e.  The  narrative  is 
a continually  expanding  stream  which 


leaves  its  source  at  the  dim  beginning 
of  our  annals,  and  winds  its  way  with 
broader  and  broader  glimpses  of  all  the 
bordering  facts  and  conditions  till  it 
swells  into  the  sea  of  national  life,  and 
becomes  for  a time  the  main  which  all 
tributary  streams  enter  and  are  lost  in. 

But  if  it  had  been  from  the  opening  to 
the  closing  passage  simply  and  strictly 
the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  what  he 
said  and  did,  what  he  thought  and  was, 
we  should  not  have  censured  it  for  its 
length,  or  found  it  too  much.  It  is  his 
life,  his  character,  his  personality,  which 
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gives  a final  charm  to  the  masses  and  de- 
tails of  fact  wherever  they  seem  little,  or 
loosely,  or  not  at  all,  related  to  him,  and 
the  outcome  if  not  the  progress  of  the 
history  is  biographical.  Its  persons  are 
made  to  live  in  the  reader’s  thoughts; 
their  experiences  become  part  of  him ; it 
achieves  by  the  simplest  means  the  re- 
sult which  history  mostly  fails  of,  inso- 
much that  if  we  cannot  say  that  we  wish 
history  might  always  be  written  like 
it,  we  are  quite  ready  to  say  that  we 
would  on  no  account  have  had  this  his- 
tory written  otherwise.  The  authors  were 
most  familiarly,  if  not  most  intimate- 
ly associated  with  the  man  from  whose 
story  their  names  cannot  hereafter  be 
dissociated;  and  it  is  as  if  they  had  in- 
stinctively told  it  as  he  would  have  wish- 
ed it  told.  It  is  informal  to  the  last  de- 
gree, but  never  undignified;  it  is  plain, 
but  never  common ; and  it  is  in  style  and 
in  method  as  far  as  can  be  from  all  other 
histories  of  our  time.  We  are  not  so  con- 
versant with  Mr.  Nicolay’s  manner  as 
with  Mr.  BLay’s,  but  we  have  seldom  been 
able  to  assure  ourselves  that  this  or  that 
episode  was  from  one  or  other  of  the  joint 
authors.  Their  sacrifice  to  their  task  has 
been  complete ; they  have  not  merely  not 
wished  to  distinguish  themselves  in  it,  but 
they  have  not  tried  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  each  other.  Every  part  of 
the  immense  accumulation  of  material 
has  been  assimilated  by  the  two  writers, 
but  the  form  of  its  reproduction  is  so 
impersonal  that  it  seems  as  if  the  facts 
had  made  their  own  record,  as  if  the 
Nation  and  the  Man  had  here  told  their 
own  story  in  their  own  way.  It  does 
not  lessen,  it  heightens  the  illusion  that 
the  matter  often  utters  itself  in  divers 
tones  of  never  unkindly  irony:  that  is 
the  surface  mood  of  America,  it  was 
the  surface  mood  of  Lincoln,  and  it  does 
not  discord  with  the  deeply  underly- 
ing earnest  in  the  theme.  But  nothing 
of  the  effect  which  is  so  satisfyingly  ap- 
propriate can  be  accidental;  it  must  be 
the  result  of  long-studied  and  well-coun- 
selled intention;  and  we  can  be  glad  of 
the  greatest  biography  of  Lincoln  not 
only  as  the  most  important  work  yet  ac- 
complished in  American  history,  but  as 
one  of  the  noblest  achievements  of  liter- 
ary art:  the  art  which  is  never  noble,  but 
always  trivial  and  base  when  it  is  sun- 
dered from  the  service  of  truth  and  hu- 
manity. 


II. 

. Looking  back  over  the  whole  course  of 
the  narrative,  the  most  interesting  thing 
to  note  is  how  gradually  yet  inevitably 
Lincoln  grew  to  a national  proportion, 
until  at  his  death  he  stood  so  completely 
for  his  country  that  without  him  it  may 
be  said  that  his  country  would  have  had 
no  adequate  expression.  If  America 
means  anything  at  all,  it  means  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  common,  the  insufficiency 
of  the  uncommon.  It  is  the  affirmation 
in  political  terms  of  the  Christian  ideal, 
which  when  we  shall  affirm  it  in  eco- 
nomical and  social  terms  will  make  us 
the  perfect  state;  and  Lincoln  was  the 
earliest,  if  he  is  not  yet  the  only  Amer- 
ican, to  realize  in  his  office  the  divine  pur- 
port of  the  mandate,  “ Is  any  first  among 
you?  Let  him  be  your  servant.”  He 
had  a just  ambition,  and  a just  pride  in 
duty  well  done,  and  a just  hope  of  grati- 
tude and  recognition;  but  all  these  mo- 
tives sank  into  abeyance,  and  may  be  said 
not  to  have  governed  his  action,  which 
was  ruled  simply  by  the  desire  to  serve  to 
his  best  ability  the  people  who  had  set 
him  over  them.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
record,  this  long  tale  of  what  he  bore  and 
did,  his  patience  with  every  manner  of 
wilfulness  and  weakness,  vanity  and  ar- 
rogance, wickedness  and  stupidity,  would 
be  incredible.  His  one  desire  to  get  the 
best  out  of  himself,  seems  to  have  taught 
him  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  others,  and 
he  cast  no  man  aside  while  there  was 
even  the  hope  of  any  good  in  him.  There 
is  no  more  signal  example  of  this  fact 
than  his  treatment  of  McClellan;  and  we 
might  almost  say  that  in  no  other  pas- 
sages of  his  history  is  the  character  of 
Lincoln  made  so  fully  known  as  in  those 
which  give  the  tragedy  of  that  immea- 
surable disappointment.  A color  of  his 
magnanimous  patience  characterizes  the 
judgment  of  his  historians;  they  do  jus- 
tice to  McClellan’s  good  qualities  and  his 
finally  unimpeachable  patriotism ; and 
they  recognize  that  what  Lincoln  was 
hopelessly  contending  with  in  the  man 
was  not  a vice  or  a crime,  but  an  incur- 
able temperament. 

Very  possibly  the  situation  has  been 
portrayed  before,  but  we  have  not  been 
given  so  perfect  a sense,  before,  of  the 
attitude  which  Lincoln  kept  throughout 
the  war,  between  his  people  and  his  gen- 
erals, until  Grant  came  to  his  relief.  In 
the  mirror  which  is  now  held  up  to  that 
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great,  unhappy  time  we  see  Lincoln,  diffi- 
dent of  his  own  skill  in  war  craft,  urging 
the  military  leaders  on  in  the  way  which 
was  the  right  way,  and  continually 
thwarted  by  their  delay,  their  error,  or 
their  disobedience*  wliile  keeping  back 
their  civil  censors,  and  bearing  with  su- 
perhuman patience  their  blame  for  not 
satisfying  the  longing  for  action  that  was 
rending  his  own  heart.  It  is  a wonder- 
ful spectacle  in  the  plain  daylight  now 
thrown  upon  it,  but  not  more  wonderful 
than  the  less  dramatic  spectacle  of  Lin- 
coln’s position  in  his  own  political  house- 
hold, with  the  rivalries  of  Sevrard  and 
Chase  in  latent  or  overt  contention  about 
liim.  When  both  of  these  really  great 
statesmen  and  really  unselfish  patriots 
one  day  resigned,  and  Lincoln  prevailed 
on  them  both  to  come  back  into  the  cab- 
inet, he  found  relief  in  the  humorous 
sarcasm,  “I  can  ride  easy  now;  Fve  got 
a pumpkin  in  each  end  of  the  bag.” 

III. 

The  humor  of  Lincoln  was,  like  that  of 
most  great  humorists,  the  break  of  an  in- 
tense and  profound  seriousness.  Its  sun- 
ny flash  caught  the  eye  more  than  the 
solemn  depths  from  which  it  rose,  and 
his  biographers  make  something  like  a 
protest  against  the  exaggerated  popular 
estimate  of  it.  This  is  very  well,  but  it 
will  not  avail.  There  is  a sort  of  tricksy 
caprice,  a whim  like  a woman’s,  which 
fixes  the  popular  e.stimate  of  all  things, 
and  which  no  reasoning  can  change.  It 
is  this,  apparently,  which  has  chosen  the 
Gettysburg  Address  to  pre-eminent  fame 
out  of  all  the  beautiful  and  perfect  things 
that  Lincoln  has  written  and  said.  Some- 
thing in  the  supreme  occasion,  in  the 
matchless  worth  of  the  main  thoughts, 
and  in  the  very  quality  of  haste  evident 
in  it,  consecrates  it  to  the  first  place  in 
the  memory  of  the  people,  and  it  would 
be  both  perilous  and  futile  to  attempt  to 
replace  it  w^ith  any  other  words  even  of 
the  same  man.  What  surprises,  what 
astonishes,  one  in  a critical  examination 
of  his  words  at  all  times,  almost  from  the 
first  use  he  makes  of  written  vroi'ds,  is 
his  artistic  sense  of  them.  Here,  indeed, 
is  something  like  the  operation  of  genius, 
of  the  tiling  that  we  are  so  many  of  us 
eager  to  substitute  for  consciousness.  It 
is  as  if  Lincoln  Avere  so  deepl}^  concerned 
Avith  what  he  was  thinking  that  he  did  not 
know  how  electly  he  Avas  saying  it.  But 


Ave  believe  it  would  be  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose this;  we  believe  that  this  man,  with- 
out any  scholarly  training,  had  schooled 
himself,  had  trained  himself,  to  the  study 
of  expression,  till  he  felt  through  all  his 
consciousness  the  beauty  of  simplicity, 
that  last  and  farthest  grace,  and  till  it 
became  his  second  nature  to  use  the  right 
word  in  the  right  place,  so  that  he  could 
not  have  erred  without  the  pain  the  artist 
knows  when  any  vocable  rings  false. 

Literary  men  are  somewhat  beclouded 
by  the*  traditions  of  the  shop,  in  their 
view  of  literature.  Tliey  think  it  is 
somehow  peculiarly  the  affair,  the  prod- 
uct of  literary  men;  and  it  is  good  and 
very  wholesome  for  them  to  realize  that 
it  is  by  no  means  entirely  so,  or  perhaps 
more  than  partly  so.  It  is  not  literary 
men  who  give  it  even  its  most  delicate  or 
penetrating  subtlety ; and  there  are  many 
other  sorts  of  men  who  endue  it  with 
nobleness  and  strength.  We  were  think- 
ing as  we  read  many  passages  quoted  in 
this  life  of  Lincoln  from  jurists  and 
statesmen,  and  mere  politicians,  what  a 
high  level  of  literature  Avas  struck  by 
these  other  sorts  of  men  whenever  they 
had  something  important  to  say ; and  more 
than  ever  we  rebelled  against  the  notion 
that  good  literature  is  solely  the  effect 
of  literary  culture.  In  fact  his  learning 
may  sometimes  cumber  a man,  and  make 
him  clumsy  and  diffuse,  and  it  is  always 
tempting  him  to  mistake  the  outward 
shape  for  the  vital  inward  structure,  and 
to  prize  what  has  been  put  on  more  than 
what  has  come  out.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  the  culture,  the  learning  of  other 
men  is  in  unliterary  directions  is  what 
gives  them  the  advantage  of  literary  men 
when  it  comes  to  literary  expression  ; 
though  this  seems  pushing  conjecture 
into  paradox.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  literature  of  those  other  men,  as  Ave 
find  it  quoted  in  these  volumes,  is  some- 
thing that  gives  the  reader  the  pleasure 
which  any  fine  art  imparts.  Even  the 
terras  in  A\"hich  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
was  rendered  are  very  noble  and  simple. 
That  decision  is  not  better  literature  than 
the  dissenting  opinions,  but  it  is  remarka- 
ble for  being  no  worse;  it  has  a kind  of 
state  that  charms  as  much  as  its  misread- 
ing of  history  shocks;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out a touch  of  pathos  for  “the  unfortu- 
nate race”  whose  cruel  destiny  it  finds 
implicated  in  its  cruel  past.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  pro  slaA^ery  men  wrote  worse 
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and  spoke  worse,  in  the  artistic  sense,  than 
the  antislavery  men ; perhaps  the  habit  of 
declaring  wrong  right,  in  defiance  of  rea- 
son,resulted  in  an  intellectual  decay  which 
inevitably  expressed  itself  in  bombast  and 
swagger.  At  any  rate  that  seems  to  have 
become  for  a time  the  type  of  the  literature 
of  the  South,  where  since  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  affirming  the  heavenly  origin  of 
slavery  has  passed,  the  work  in  literature 
has  been  so  wholesome  and  important. 

Of  course  it  will  not  do  to  carry  too 
far  the  theory  of  a strict  relation  between 
ethics  and  aesthetics,  and  to  deny  that  a 
thing  artistically  good  can  come  out  of 
a thing  morally  bad.  It  might  be  proved ; 
it  seems  very  probable;  but  it  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  an  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  Lincoln’s  way  of  saying  things. 
Any  study  of  any  writer  will  establish 
the  proposition  that  right-mindedness  is 
the  condition  of  clear-mindedness,  that  no 
man  can  hope  to  muddle  others  without 
first  muddling  himself;  and  it  never  was 
the  wish  of  Lincoln  to  do  either.  Reason 
charmed  him.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  how 
from  the  first  he  sought  only  to  have  a 
lucid  vision  of  the  thing  before  him ; how 
he  never  failed  to  accept,  to  exalt  any 
truth  that  he  clearly  discerned.  But  he 
had  to  find  out  the  truth  for  himself;  he 
reasoned  to  it;  he  could  not  take  it  ready- 
reasoned  from  another,  no  matter  how 
great,  how  wise.  It  was  this  trait  that 
made  him  one  of  the  most  consistent 
statesmen  who  ever  lived,  and  kept  him 
honest  from  the  log  cabin  to  the  White 
House.  It  is  this  that  gives  a perfect 
solidarity  to  his  whole  history,  and 
makes  it  not  less  important  in  its  study 
of  his  obscure  beginnings  than  in  its 
reflection  of  his  life  when  it  encom- 
passed the  nation's.  He  had  faults  and 
foibles  which  are  not  blinked  by  his  bi- 
ographers; he  was  not  far  ahead  of  his 
time  at  any  time,  and  he  was  always  of 
his  place,  in  the  Mississippi  flat-boat  and 
in  the  ship  of  state.  But  his  face  was  al- 
ways and  everywhere  toward  the  light. 
This  is  perhaps  the  sum  of  what  his  bi- 
ographers make  you  feel  concerning  him, 
and  you  might  justly  say  that  you  knew 
this  already. 

IV. 

The  fact  that  almost  everything  about 
Lincoln  was  known  already  must  have 
added  immensely  to  the  difficulties  of 
their  task.  No  man  ever  lived  whose 
character,  whose  history,  whose  heart 


has  been  more  thoroughly  explored. 
The  inmost  recesses  of  his  most  intimate 
experiences  have  been  laid  bare  to  the 
curiosity  as  well  as  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  world,  and  his  public  acts  have  been 
subjected  to  a scrutiny  whose  intensity 
has  left  no  motive  unsearched.  The 
make  of  the  man  in  every  regard  has  been 
portrayed  till  his  image  and  superscrip- 
tion are  ineflfaceably  stamped  upon  the 
thoughts  of  the  generation  that  knew  him 
in  life;  and  whatever  mystery  may  here- 
after gather  about  him  in  the  ages  of  an 
undying  fame,  the  strong,  deep  lines  will 
always  show  clear  to  the  eye  that  scans 

them.  The  work  of  his  biographers, 

then,  has  been  largely  a synthesis  of  im- 
pressions, and  a dignified  and  temper- 
ate criticism  of  portraitures  which  distort 
or  misrepresent  him  in  this  point  or  that, 
but  are  none  of  them  wholly  unlike.  In 
fact  Lincoln  was  so  like  all  other  men, 
was  so  essentially  human,  that  if  any 
honest  man  conceives  clearly  of  himself 
he  cannot  altogether  misconceive  Lin- 
coln. He  was  so  simple,  so  modest,  so 
good,  that  he  seems  a riddle  to  the  so- 
phisticated, and  perhaps  until  the  world 
wholly  changes  its  ideals  of  distinction 
and  majesty  this  plainest  great  man  who 
ever  lived  must  remain  a mystery  with 
those  who  require  distance  in  their  great 
men.  He  was  every  one’s  neighbor,  the 
friendliest,  the  faithfulest;  and  he  solved 
in  his  life  the  question  of  how  one  may 
continue  a hero  to  one’s  valet  simply  by 
not  having  any  valet,  or  even  thinking  of 
any  human  being  in  that  relation  to  him. 

V. 

It  is  because  vre  feel  that  he  could  only 
have  gained  from  it  that  we  wish  these 
biographers  who  knew  him  so  near  at 
hand,  had  somewhere  synthetized  their 
personal  impressions  of  him,  and  confided 
to  us  the  last  possible  word  that  could  be 
said  of  his  private  life.  It  is  true  that 
scattered  throughout  their  biography 
there  are  glimpses  of  what  we  desire  to 
be  fully  shown,  but  without  some  mass- 
ing of  these  details  there  is  a sense  of  in- 
completeness. Perliaps  we  shall  finally 
have  added  to  this  monumental  work  the 
studies  of  Lincoln’s  daily  life  in  the 
White  House  which  one  of  the  authors  is 
now  publishing;  if  so,  there  would  be  no- 
thing left  to  desire  in  the  materials  they 
supply  for  a judgment  o(  the  man. 

As  to  the  general  structure  of  the  his- 
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tory,  it  seems  to  us  admirably  fitted  to  the 
materials.  There  were  certain  interests 
that  must  be  treated  throughout  the  whole 
narrative,  and  there  were  certain  otliers 
that  could  be  regarded  as  episodes,  and 
set  aside  after  the  course  of  the  story  had 
been  stayed  long  enough  to  do  them  jus- 
tice. The  French  invasion  of  Mexico  was 
distinctly  one  of  these;  and  the  Vallan- 
digham  farce  another;  and  such  charac- 
ters as  those  of  John  Brown  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson  could  be  considered  in  a 
single  chapter,  and  thereafter  let  alone. 
It  is  true  that  Brown  had  a historical 
importance  which  Jackson  never  had; 
Brown  was  of  the  course  of  events,  but 
he  was  a reversionary  type  like  Jack- 
son,  who  was  historicidly  a mere  anec- 
dote, curious  but  not  important.  What 
makes  him  chiefly  interesting  is  that  psy- 
chologically he  was  so  much  of  John 
Brown’s  make.  Our  authors  study  his 
character  in  the  biographies  written  by 
his  friends,  and  their  account  of  Ander- 
sonville  is  wisely  drawn  entirely  from 
Confederate  soui*ces.  In  fact,  consid- 
ering the  many  matters  of  impassioned 
opinion  involved  by  their  subject,  the  re- 
lation of  our  authors  to  men  and  events 
is  remarkably  judicial.  There  is  never 
any  question  of  what  their  own  mind  is, 
but  they  have  a resolute  fairness  toward 
those  who  are  of  another  mind.  An  em- 
inent example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
their  scrutiny  of  the  career  and  character 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  early  rival  of 
Lincoln— an  able,  selfish,  unscrupulous, 
but  not  finally  dishonest  or  unpatriotic  par- 
tisan. Another  example  of  it  is  in  their 
treatment  of  the  peace  party  at  the  North. 

But  we  wish  especially  to  persuade  in- 
tending readeins  of  the  work  from  slight- 
ing the  chapters  and  volumes  relating  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  Lincoln,  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  comparatively  un- 
important. They  are  comparatively  most 
important.  They  establish  the  perspective 
through  which  only  he  can  be  seen  aright 
on  the  great  scene  of  national  history. 
That  part  of  the  work  is  done  with  per- 
haps even  greater  solidity  and  dignity 
than  the  later  passages,  which  are  suf- 
fused with  a greater  warmth  of  feeling. 
It  is  of  course  merely  truistic  to  say  that 
we  cannot  understand  the  man  Lincoln 
became  without  knowing  the  man  he 
was;  but  we  are  willing  to  say  this  in 
urging  every  part  of  his  history  upon  the 
reader.  We  wish  that  it  could  be  known 


to  every  citizen  of  the  republic,  and  es- 
pecially to  its  Southern  citizens,  the  young 
men  coming  forward  to  rule  the  heritage 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  tliey  must 
be  only  too  apt  to  idealize  their  mistaken 
fathers  for  having  tried  to  throw  away. 
It  is  the  history  of  this  great  error  couch- 
ed in  terms  which  ought  not  to  offend, 
and  which  can  greatly  instruct  them. 

VI. 

People  who  like  a strong  novel,  with 
intense  yet  real  feeling  in  it,  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  earnest  thinking,  cannot  do 
better  than  turn  to  the  one  which  we 
read  between  chapters  of  the  Lincoln  his- 
tory, not  to  shorten  it,  but  to  eke  it  out 
in  length  of  time.  This  novel  was  the 
last  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson’s,  which  he 
calls  In  God's  Ways,  and  which  has  to  do 
with  the  several  walks  of  a physician  and 
of  a minister  in  them.  Norway  is  a little 
country  and  America  is  a big  one,  but  tlie 
spiritual  conditions  are  much  the  same; 
the  type  of  pbarisaism  is  the  protestant 
type  in  both,  and  the  questions  involved 
fit  either  civilization.  They  are  questions 
of  conscience,  and  they  are  dealt  with  in 
the  lives  of  people  who  when  they  answer 
them  mistakenly  do  not  answer  them 
wickedly,  and  who  when  they  answer 
them  rightly  are  not  supposed  to  acquire 
merit  with  their  Maker  for  doing  so:  they 
remain  all  very  fallible  people  tlie  same, 
just  as  all  but  a very  few  of  us  should  if 
we  were  in  their  places.  The  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Pastor  Tuft,  after  his  reconcili- 
ation with  Dr.  Kallem,  whom  he  and  his 
wife  (Kallem ’s  sister)  have  so  cruelly  mis- 
understood, “There  where  good  people 
walk,  those  are  God’s  ways.” 

The  words  are  spoken  in  response  to 
the  declaration  Kallem  feels  bound  to 
make,  “But  I do  not  share  your  faith,” 
and  they  surrender  the  claim  to  judge 
another  for  his  opinions  and  to  punish 
him  for  them,  which  we  all  like  to  urge. 
Kallem’s  opinions  are  of  various  hetero- 
dox sorts:  they  permit  him  to  marry  a 
woman  divorced  from  her  first  husband, 
and  to  revere  her  memory  as  that  of  a 
saint  after  his  sister’s  not  unnatural  un- 
kindness has  followed  her  to  her  death 
with  eager  acceptance  of  all  the  neigh- 
borhood lies  against  her.  Tuft’s  ortho- 
doxy cannot  yield  to  the  necessity  for  a 
merely  mechanical  falsehood  with  a pa- 
tient of  Kallem’s,  who  must  be  kept  in 
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ignorance  of  an  amputation  performed 
upon  him,  and  whose  death  the  pastor 
becomes  accessory  to  in  owning  the  truth 
about  his  case.  We  must  leave  the  read- 
er to  follow  the  story  through  the  evo- 
lution of  its  entirely  human  characters, 
and  the  passages  of  a drama  which  has 
moments  of  breathless  interest;  but  we 
can  assure  him  he  will  not  be  trifled 
with  or  defrauded  by  any  trick  of  the 
trade  in  any  part  of  the  action.  We  ask 
him  to  note  how  probably,  and  yet  how 
unexpectedly,  the  different  men  and  wo- 
men grow  out  of  the  children  whose  life 
is  first  presented  to  us.  That  is  a very 
great  thing,  and  very  uncommon;  it  is 
only  Tolstoi,  that  other  giant  of  the 
North,  who  has  known  how  to  do  it  as 
well;  and  certainly  even  Tolstoi  has  not 
known  better  how  to  indicate  the  com- 
pensation of  error  and  virtue  in  the  same 
person.  Any  one  who  loves  truth  must 
feel  a thrill  of  delight  in  the  variety 
of  the  conceptions  in  this  book,  and 
of  more  than  delight,  of  fervent  grati- 
tude. Such  things  console  mightily ; they 
give  hope  of  a final  perfection  in  art 
through  the  artist's  simple  devotion  to 
truth.  If  any  reader  of  these  pages  is  at 
present  skulking  about  with  the  guilty 
consciousness  of  having  read  Maupas- 
sant's Notre  CceuTy  we  suggest  to  him 
that  he  can  make  that  loathsome  experi- 


ence useful  by  comparing  the  Norwegian 
novel  with  the  French  novel,  and  ob- 
serving how  the  Frenchman  grovels  into 
mere  romanticism,  and  is  false  even  to  the 
fashionable  filth  he  studies,  while  Bjorn- 
son  never  fails  of  reality  in  the  high  level 
his  imagination  keeps. 

It  is  interesting,  at  the  moment  Mau- 
passant offers  us  his  picture  of  high 
life  in  Paris,  and  fails  to  persuade  us 
that  it  is  a portrait  of  life  anywhere,  to 
find  the  Spanish  novelist  Vald4s  paint- 
ing the  aristocracy  of  Madrid  with  such 
vigorous  strokes  as  vivify  the  scenes  of 
his  Espuma.  The  book,  which  we  hope 
to  take  up  again,  is  translated  in  English 
under  the  name  of  Scum,  and  this  version 
of  the  word,  which  is  a bit  violent,  is  not 
inapt.  It  recognizes,  once  for  all,  that  it 
is  the  top  of  aristocratic  and  plutocratic 
“society”  in  all  countries  which  is  real- 
ly the  scum,  and  not  those  poor  plebeian 
dregs  which  mostly  boil  about  the  bottom 
of  the  caldron  and  never  get  to  the  sur- 
face at  all.  What  Valdes’s  feeling  about 
the  “best”  people  of  his  country  is,  the 
reader  of  his  former  novels  pretty  well 
knows ; but  here  it  is  stated  in  terms  co- 
extensive with  his  book ; and  the  book  is 
important  because  it  is  a part  of  that  ex- 
pression of  contemporary  thought  about 
contemporary  things  now  informing  fic- 
tion in  all  countries  but  England. 


JErnitjiltj  BttDtit  of  Cnrant  Cutnts. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  16th  of  December. 

— At  the  elections  held  November  4th,  Gov- 
ernors were  chosen  in  nineteen  States  as  follows: 
California,  H.  H.  Markham,  Republican  ; Colorado, 
John  L.  Routt,  Republican ; Connecticut,  Luzon  B. 
Morris,  Democrat;  Delaware,  Robert  J.  Reynolds, 
Democrat ; Idaho,  George  L.  Shoup,  Republican ; 
Kansas,  L.  U.  Humphrey,  Republican ; Massachu- 
setts, William  E.  Russell,  Democrat  ; Michigan, 
Edwin  B.  Winans,  Democrat;  Minnesota,  W.  R.  Mer- 
riam.  Republican  ; Nebraska,  James  E.  Boyd,  Demo- 
crat ; Nevada,  R.  K.  Colcord,  Republican  ; North  Da- 
kota, Andrew  H.  Burke,  Republican  ; Pennsylvania, 
Robert  E.  Pattison,  Democrat ; South  Carolina,  B.  R. 
Tillman,  Farmers’  Alliance  and  “regular”  Demo- 
crat ; South  Dakota,  Arthur  C.  Mellette,  Republican ; 
Tennessee,  J.  P.  Buchanan,  Democrat ; Texas,  James 
S.  Hogg,  Democrat;  Wisconsin,  G.  W.  Peck,  Demo- 
crat ; Wyoming,  Francis  E.  Warren,  Republican. 
In  New  Hampshire  no  candidate  having  received 
the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  the  choice  of 
Governor  will  be  made  by  the  Legislature. 

The  elections  for  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  for  the  Fifty-second  Congress  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  222  Democrats,  92  Republicans,  and 
1 7 Farmers*  Alliance  men. 


In  New  York  city,  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Tammany 
Democrat,  was  re-elected  Mayor  by  a majority  of 
23,199. 

The  second  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
convened  December  1st. — The  President  in  his  Mes- 
sage referred  in  congratulatory  terras  to  the  peace- 
ful relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  all  foreign  nations,  to  the  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  national  finances,  and  to  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  He 
called  attention  to  the  agitation  and  organization 
among  the  agricultural  classes,  mentioned  briefiy 
the  satisfactory  work  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, discussed  the  effects  of  recent  legislation,  and, 
among  other  recommendations,  urged  the  passage  of 
the  Lodge  Election  Bill. — The  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shows  that  the  revenues  of 
the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1890,  were  $463,963,080  65,  and  the  expenditures 
$358,618,584  52.  The  estimated  surplus  for  the 
present  year  is  $52,000,000.  The  increase  of 
money  in  circulation  since  March  4,  1889,  has  been 
$93,866,813. — The  report  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
oral  shows  that  the  increase  in  the  receipts  of  the 
Po.st-office  Department  during  the  past  year  has 
been  over  $4,750,000. — The  report  of  the  ^cretary 
of  the  Interior  sho^vs  that  during  the  present  a»i- 
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masses  of  foliage  plants.  It  was  hardly  fancy 
that  the  flowers  took  the  colors  of  the  ribbons 
and  stufls  of  the  looms,  and  that  at  the  same 
instant  nature  and  art  were  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  same  pale  hues  of  fashion. 

If  this  relation  of  nature  and  art  is  too  subtle 
for  comprehension,  there  is  nothing  fanciful 
in  the  influence  of  the  characters  in  Action 
upon  social  manners  and  morals.  To  con- 
vince ourselves  of  this,  we  do  not  need  to  re- 
call the  eflfect  of  “ Werther,”  of  “ Childe  Har- 
old,'’and  of  “Don  Juan,”  and  the  imitation 
of  their  sentimentality,  misanthropy,  and  ad- 
venture, down  to  the  copying  of  the  rakish- 
ness  of  the  loosely  knotted  necktie  and  the 
broad  turn-over  collar.  In  our  own  genera- 
tion the  heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction  begin 
to  appear  in  real  life,  in  dress  and  manner, 
while  they  are  still  warm  from  the  press.  The 
popular  heroine  appears  on  the  street  in  a 
hundred  imitations  as  soon  as  the  popular 
mind  apprehends  her  traits  in  the  story.  We 
did  not  know  the  type  of  woman  in  the  poems 
of  the  aasthetic  school  and  on  the  canvas  of 
Rossetti — the  red-haired,  wide-eyed  child  of 
passion  and  emotion,  in  lank  clothes,  enmesh- 
ed in  spider-webs — but  so  quickly  was  she 
multiplied  in  real  life  that  she  seemed  to  have 
stepped  from  the  book  and  the  frame,  ready- 
made, into  tlie  street  and  the  drawing-room. 
And  there  is  nothing  wonderful  about  this. 
It  is  a truism  to  say  that  the  genuine  creations 
in  fiction  take  their  places  in  general  appre- 
hension with  historical  characters,  and  some- 
times they  live  more  vividly  on  the  printed 
page  and  on  canvas  than  the  othei’s  in  their 
pale,  contradictory,  and  incomplete  lives.  The 
characters  of  history  we  seldom  agree  about, 
and  are  always  reconstructing  on  new  infor- 
mation; but  the  characters  of  fiction  are  sub- 
ject to  no  such  vicissitudes. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  is  hardly  yet 
perceived.  Indeed,  it  is  unreasonable  that  it 
sliould  be,  when  parents,  as  a rule,  have  so 
slight  a feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  sort 
of  children  they  bring  into  tlie  world.  In  the 
coming  scientific  age  this  may  be  changed, 
and  society  may  visit  upon  a grandmother  the 
sins  of  her  grandcliildren,  recognizing  her  re- 
sponsibility to  the  very  end  of  the  line.  But 
it  is  not  stmnge  that  in  the  apathy  on  this 
subject  the  novelists  should  be  careless  and 
inconsiderate  as  to  the  characters  they  pro- 
duce, either  as  ideals  or  examples.  They  know 
that  the  bad  example  is  more  likely  to  be 
copied  than  to  be  shunned,  and  that  the  low 
ideal,  being  easy  to  follow,  is  more  likely  to 
be  imitated  than  the  high  ideal.  But  the 
novelists  have  too  little  sense  of  responsibility 
in  this  respect,  probably  from  an  inadequate 
conception  of  their  power.  Perhaps  the  most 
harmful  sinners  are  not  those  who  send  into 
the  world  of  fiction  the  positively  wicked  and 
immoral,  but  those  who  make  current  the  dull, 
the  commonplace,  and  the  socially  vulgar. 
For  most  readers  the  wicked  character  is  re- 
pellent ; but  the  commonplace  raises  less  pro- 


test, and  is  soon  deemed  harmless,  while  it  is 
most  demoralizing.  An  underbred  book — 
that  is,  a book  in  which  the  underbred  char- 
acters are  the  natural  outcome  of  the  author’s 
own  mind  and  apprehension  of  life — is  worse 
than  any  possible  epidemic;  for  while  the  ep- 
idemic may  kill  a number  of  useless  or  vulgar 
people,  the  book  will  make  a great  number. 
The  keen  observer  must  have  noticed  the  in- 
creasing number  of  commonplace,  undiscrim- 
inating people  of  low  intellectual  taste  in  the 
United  States.  These  are  to  a degree  the  re- 
sult of  the  feeble,  underbred  literature  (so 
called)  that  is  most  hawked  about,  and  most 
accessible,  by  cost  and  exposure,  to  the  greater 
number  of  people.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish 
the  young  ladies — many  of  them  beautifully 
dressed,  and  handsome  on  first  acquaintance 
— who  have  been  bred  on  this  kind  of  book. 
They  are  betrayed  by  their  speech,  their  taste, 
their  manners.  Yet  there  is  a marked  public 
insensibility  about  this.  We  all  admit  that  the 
scrawny  young  woman,  ansemic  and  physically 
undeveloped,  has  not  had  proper  nourishing 
food.  But  we  seldom  think  that  the  mentally 
vulgar  girl,  poverty-stricken  in  ideas,  has  been 
starved  by  a thin  course  of  diet  on  anaemic 
books.  The  girls  are  not  to  blame  if  they  are 
as  vapid  and  uninteresting  as  the  ideal  girls 
they  have  been  associating  with  in  the  books 
they  have  read.  The  responsibility  is  with 
the  novelist  and  the  writer  of  stories,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  which  is  vulgar  commonplace. 

Probably  when  the  Great  Assize  is  held 
one  of  the  questions  asked  will  be,  “Did  you, 
in  America,  ever  write  stories  for  children?” 
What  a quaking  of  knees  there  will  be  ! For 
there  will  stand  the  victims  of  this  sort  of  lit- 
erature, who  began  in  their  tender  years  to 
enfeeble  their  minds  with  the  wishy-washy 
flood  of  commonplace  prepared  for  them  by 
dull  writers  and  commercial  publishers,  and 
continued  on  in  those  so-called  domestic  sto- 
ries (as  if  domestic  meant  idiotic)  until  their 
minds  were  diluted  to  that  degree  that  they 
could  not  act  upon  anything  that  ofiered  the 
least  resistance.  Beginning  with  the  pepsin- 
ized  books,  they  must  continue  with  them, 
and  the  dull  appetite  by-and-by  must  be  stim- 
ulated with  a spice  of  vulgarity  or  a little 
pepper  of  impropriety.  And  fortunately  for 
their  nourishment  in  this  kind,  the  dullest 
writers  can  be  indecent. 

Unfortunately  the  world  is  so  ordered  that 
the  person  of  the  feeblest  constitution  can 
communicate  a contagious  disease.  And  these 
people,  bred  on  this  pabulum,  in  turn  make 
books.  If  one,  it  is  now  admitted,  can  do 
nothing  else  in  this  world,  he  can  write,  and 
so  the  evil  widens  and  widens.  No  art  is  re- 
quired, nor  any  selection,  nor  any  ideality, 
only  capacity  for  increasing  the  vacuous  com- 
monplace in  life.  A princess  born  may  have 
this,  or  the  leader  of  cotillons.  Yet  in  the 
Judgment  the  responsibility  will  rest  upon 
the  writers  who  set  the  copy. 

CiiAULES  Dudley  Warner. 
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NO  REASON  AT  ALL, 

The  doctors  were  having  one  of  their  plea- 
sant little  dinners, wherein  they  strive  to  forget 
the  cares  of  their  profession.  A certain  min- 
eral water  falling  under  discnssion^  one  of  the 
sons  of  ,£sculapiuB  observed  that  for  the  hon 
rivant  it.  was  the  best  medicine  he  knew  of. 

“ But,^^  said  his  neighbor,  “ why  should  a good 
liver  be  dosed 

A PHASE  OP  SPORT. 

Mr.  Wag  had  just  returned  from  abroad. 

“ Did  you  see  our  friend  Moody  over  there 
a.sked  an  acquaintance. 

Yes, ^’returned  Mr.Wag;  I left  him  steeple- 
chasing  in  Venice.” 

“You  left  him  wha-a-atf” 

“ Steeple  - chasing  — church  - hunting,  you 
know.” 

CARRYING  OUT  THE  METAPHOR. 

A DEAR  old  gentleman  who  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Sunday-schools,  and  who  never  loses 
an  opportunity  to  pray  for  them,  recently  em- 
bodied the  following  singular  request  in  his 
petition  at  prayer-meeting : “ Dear  Lord,  bless 
the  lambs  of  this  fold,  and  make  them  meet 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !” 

THE  VALENTINE. 

Tiik  Princess  on  Saint  Valentine’s 
A rose  found  at  her  door, 

To  wliich  were  pinned  some  loving  lines 
Which  fond  iififection  bore. 

She  thought  the  Prince  for  whom  she  cared 
Had  sent  the  token  sweet ; 

Slic  never  dreamed  the  jester  dared 
To  be  80  indiscreet. 

So  all  that  day  upon  her  breast 
The  yellow  rosebud  lay, 

And  he,  unknown,  who  loved  her  best 
Was  happy  all  the  day. 

Flavei.  Scott  Mines. 

BOBBY’S  STRATAGEM 

“ BoBnY',”  said  his  mother,  “ I don’t  want 
you  to  go  over  and  play  with  that  little  boy 
in  the  next  house.  He  is  not  a nice  little  hoy,” 

Bobby  was  grieved.  The  little  forbidden 
boy  knew  such  lots  of  wonderful  games,  and 
was  the  be.st  lighter  in  the  neigliborliood. 
And  tlien  lie  Lad  just  moved  to  Bobby’s  street, 
and  new  boys  are  always  the  nicest. 

Bobby  went  out  to  the  yard,  and  looked  over 
into  tlie  street,  where  he  could  see  the  little 
new  boy,  with  some  others,  ])repanng  to  play 
“burnt  sacrilice”  with  a delightful  dead  rat 
which  they  had  found.  The  tliought  that  he 
ccmld  not  go  over  and  join  in  such  a splendid 
new  game  was  almost  breaking  his  heart, 
when  it  occnrreir  to  him  that  his  motlier  had 
provided  for  only  one  side  of  the  quest  ion,  and 
Lad  left  a loop-hole  for  escape.  **  Say,  little 
boy,”  lie  called,  softly,  “ come  over  and  play 
with  me.  I ain’t  got  no  bad  tricks.” 

It.  \V.  IIaninuton. 


LIBERALISM. 

The  term  “ liberal,”  as  used  in  religio-phil- 
osophical  parlance,  carries  many  varying  de- 
grees of  vagueness  in  meaning,  almost  every 
interpreter  giving  it  such  value  as  he  sees  fit, 
but  there  comes  to  the  Drawer  an  account  of 
one  particular  use  of  the  w'ord  once  upon  a 
time  which  will  probably  be  new  even  to 
those  wdio  have  fancied  that  they  have  ex- 
hausted its  meaning.  During  the  war  one 

Captain  E , of  the  Signal  Service  Corps, 

during  a long  period  of  inactivity  in  the  Vir- 
ginia mountains,  sought  to  relieve  the  tedium 
by  becomiug  acquainted  with  the  oflScer  in 
command  of  a station  far  away  from  him,  but 
in  full  view  of  his  own.  So  by  means  of  the 
little  signal  flags,  by  which  any  message  could 
be  signalled  across  the  bills  and  valleys,  and 
watched  through  a field-glass,  he  introduced 
himself,  and  asked,  “Who  are  you?”  Then 
the  answer  came  slowly,  spelled  out  by  the 
same  code  of  signals  from  his  new-made  ac- 
quaintance miles  away,  and  considering  the 
means  of  communication  it  w'as  quite  volumi- 
nous too:  “I  am  Lieutenant > origi- 

nally enlisted  as  private  in  — th  Wisconsin 
regiment ; promoted  to  corporal  June  21, 1863 ; 
transferred  to  Signal  Service  Corps  Septem- 
ber!, 1863;  age,  thirty-cigbt ; single  ; in  poli- 
tics, Republican ; in  religion,  liberal,  believing 
that  all  men  will  he  damned.^^ 

The  foregoing  suggests  the  following,  prin- 
cipally because  both  are  reminiscences  of  the 
war,  but  there  is  in  this  a certain  idea  of  liber- 
ality, though  quite  different  from  the  first. 
In  a brigade  encampment  composed  of  two 
regiments  of  Massachusetts  troops  with  two 
from  Peinisylvania — one  of  them  the  famons 
“Roundhead”  regiment,  recruited  in  the  re- 
gion settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians 
— much  interest  had  been  taken  in  a series  of 
religious  meetings  conducted  by  one  of  the 
regimental  chaplains ; the  enthusiasm  had 
reached  a revival  pitch,  and  many  conversions 
had  been  made.  In  a conversation  between 
several  of  the  officers  and  the  chajihiin,  the 
latter,  while  stating  his  general  satisfaction 
with  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  noted  as  a curious 
fact  that  w hile  the  attendance  at  the  meetings 
w as  about  equally  made  np  from  the  Keystone 
and  Bay  State  soldiers,  the  conversions  were 
nearly  all  among  tlie  latter,  the  former  show- 
ing almost  to  a man  a lukewarmness  that 
w as  very  discouraging  to  the  chaplain  and  his 
assistants.  “What!”  exclaimed  the  colonel 
of  one  of  the  regiments  wliose  men  liad  been 
accused  by  the  exhorter  with  “ backwardness 
in  coming  forward” — “'What!  Is  it  possible 
that  in  a matter  of  religion  the  Pennsylvania 
‘Roundheads’  are  to  be  outdone  by  anybody, 
even  by  New  England  Puritans?  I’ll  see 
about  that.  Here,  adjutant!  See  that  the 
order  is  given  that  companies  B,  C,  and  F re- 
port at  the  chaplain’s  meeting  to-inorrow'  for 
haplism,'^ 

A.  Mathews. 
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QUATRAINS. 

THK  JB8TSBS  OF  A BT-GONB  DAT. 

Your  ancient  wits  were  doubtless  bright  and  gay — 

Sometimes,  I think,  a trifle  over-bold — 

With  ancient  readers  they’d  a taking  way, 

But  for  my  taste  their  jests  are  all  too  old. 

A BAB  TO  ORIOINALITT. 

In  one  respect  Will  Shakespeare  is  a curse 
To  literary  folk — like  me  and  you; 

He’s  drawn  so  largely  on  fair  Nature’s  purse 
There’s  really  nothing  left  for  us  to  do. 

THB  BIBLIOPHILE’S  THREAT. 

If  some  one  does  not  speedily  indite 
A volume  that  is  worthy  of  my  shelf. 

I’ll  have  to  buy  materials  and  write 
A novel  and  some  poetry  myself. 

MT  TREASURES. 

My  library  o’erflows  with  treasures  rare: 

Of  Dickens  “firsts”  a full,  unbroken  set, 

And  in  a little  nooklet  off  the  sLair 
The  whole  edition  of  my  novelette. 

John  Kendrick  Banos. 

FAITH. 

Tiik  following  is  au  experience  in  the  gold 
fields : 

Mr.  S , a Victorian  gentleman,  when  trav- 

elling in  New  Zealand,  visited  a newly  estab- 
lished gold-mining  townsliip.  On  Sunday  a 
Church  of  England  service  was  held,  which 

Mr.  S attended.  In  the  same  seat  w ith 

him  was  a gorgeously  dressed  digger,  with 

whom  Mr.  S offered  to  share  his  Prayer- 

book.  But  the  man  of  gold  waved  it  off  w’ith 
his  jewelled  hand,  saying,  in  a voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  all  round, 

‘^No,  thank  you ; I’ll  take  his  word  for  it.” 


A COMFORTING  REFLECTION. 

Pat  wanted  a position  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  on  being  told  that  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pass  a civil  service  examination, 
applied  himself  faithfully  to  the  necessary 
preparation.  Some  time  later  his  ambition 
for  public  preferment  seemed  to  have  deserted 
him. 

What  is  the  matter,  Pat  ?”  asked  his  for- 
mer employer.  “ Couldn't  you  pass  the  exam- 
ination ?” 

“I  could  that,”  he  replied.  “I  answered 
every  question  on  the  paper.  But,”  he  added, 
his  native  wit  coming  to  his  rescue, ’‘I  guess 
they  thought  I knew’  too  much  to  bo  wastiu’ 
me  time  w'ashin’  w indies.” 


A REQUEST. 

Dwellers  in  small  country  tow’iis  not  in- 
frequently have  to  put  up  w ith  a very  inferior 
quality  of  gas.  It  was  while  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  proper  illumination  that  a consumer 


penned  the  following  request  to  the  president 
of  the  gas  company  in  his  town : 

, September  25, 18W. 

, President: 

Dear  Sir, — I see  in  the  paper  published  in  this 
town  that  your  company  advertises  “illuminating 
gas.”  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a tankful 
of  this,  to  enable  me  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of 
the  ordinary  gas  you  furnish  when  lit? 

Faithfully  yours, 

ACCOMMODATING. 

Sir  Boyle  Roche,  the  eminent  “ bullist,” 
has  a descendant  at  Lake  Luzerne,  New  York, 
if  one  may  judge  from  his  conversation.  One 
of  his  patrons — the  individual  is  a boatman — 
at  the  close  of  the  last  season,  called  for  his 
account. 

“ ’Ere  it  is,  sir,”  said  the  original — “ twelve 
dollars  and  ten  cents.” 

‘‘Phew!”  whistled  the  debtor;  “I’ll  have  to 
run  up  to  the  hotel  and  borrow  the  money  to 
pay  you.” 

“Oh,  don’t  trouble  to  do  that,  sir,”  replied 
the  boatman ; “ I can  lend  you  the  money.” 

LOOK  HERE,  UPON  THIS  PICTURE.* 

BY  TUB  FELL  SERGEANT. 

Above  the  russet  mantel  of  the  club 
He  stauds  with  boots  now  shined, — ay,  there’s 
the  rub  I 

Th’ apparel  which  proclaims  the  man  is  neat; 
The  front  of  Jove — while  mem’ry  holds  the 
seat. 

His  hands  his  pockets  keep,  a thumb  in  each ; 
His  shanks  are  fully  honored  in  the  breech. 
His  doublet  all  unbraced,  in  antieut  way. 

Is  slashed  to  let  his  heart  ungallM  play. 

His  coat  fits  snugly,  not  too  new  or  old. 

And  at  each  end  it  doth  a tail  unfold. 

Pale  is  his  shirt,  enough  to  freeze  young 
blood ; 

Its  bosom,  ex’lent  white,  contains  a stud. 
Plunged  in  more  choler  than  he  ought  to 
wear, 

He  pins  Lis  necktie  with  a bodkin  bare. 

His  knotted  and  combined  locks  he  parts. 
Thus  Hamlet  stands  there  smiling  to  our 
hearts. 

Let’s  call  him  Hamlet,  father,  royal  Dane, 
We  ne’er  shall  light  upon  snch  looks  again! 

Laurence  Hutton. 

♦ That  no  two  pairs  of  eyes  see  the  same  thing  In 
precisely  the  same  light  is  an  established  fact;* and 
no  two  painters  with  brush  or  with  pen  have  over  yet 
succeeded  in  depicting  the  same  object  In  exactly  the 
same  way.  These  “ lines  ” upon  Mr.  Sargent’s  portrait 
of  Mr.  Booth  are  not  intended  as  a burlesque  of  Mr 
Aldrich’s  charming  verse  upon  the  same  subject  in 
another  part  of  the  Magazine  this  month.  They  were 
in  type  as  they  now  stand  before  Mr.  Aldrich’s  poem 
was  written  ; and  they  or’/  go  to  show  how  the  seri- 
ous words  of  the  author  or  Hamlet  can,  in  a moment 
of  fine  frenzy,  be  twisted  into  a frivolous  description 
of  the  best  porrrait,  of  the  best  “ Hamlet  ” of  modem 
times. 
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THE  ARGENTINE  CAPITAL. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


11HE  Argentines  have  pretensions  to  ci v- 
. ilization  and  refinement ; they  boast  of 
their  capital,  of  its  rapid  progress,  of  tlie 
convenience  and  luxury  of  life  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  This  pride  and  self-congratulation 
is  largely  justified,  but  nevertheless  the 
reality  falls  far  below  the  descriptions  that 
ai*e  current.  The  visitor’s  fii*st  experie^e 
of  the  hotels  is  his  first  disappointnunit. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
which  would  rank  with  third  and  even 
fourth  class  houses  in  Europe,  all  the 
thirty  to  forty  hotels  of  Buenos  Ayres  oc- 
cupy inadequate  buildings,  and  they  are 
badly  furnished,  badly  managed,  and  al- 
together wretched,  dirty,  and  comfortless. 
Nevertheless,  the  proprietors  make  good 
profits.  They  charge  from  two  and  a half 
to  twelve  gold  dollars  a day  for  each  per- 
son, and  their  houses  are  always  full.  For 
men,  part  of  the  horror  of  the  ordinary  ho- 
tels can  be  escaped  by  having  recourse  to 
the  large  modern  casas  aniuebladas,  like 
the  Deux  Mondes,Internacional,Sud  Amer- 
icana, Louvre,  L’Uni  versel le,  which  are  sim- 
ply hotels  without  I'estaurants.  Meals  can 
then  be  taken  in  the  various  eating-houses 
and  restaurants  of  the  business  quarter, 
of  which  the  best  are  the  Caf6  de  Paris, 
Mercer,  Sportsman,  Rotisserie  Frangaise, 
and  Criterion.  There  is  also  a good  Ger- 
man restaurant  called  the  Aue  Keller,  ar- 
ranged in  neo-mediaeval  style  like  the  Ber- 
lin Rathhauskeller.  No  town  in  South 
America  has  finer  restaurants  than  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  and,  so  far  as  concerns  cuisine, 
the  Cafe  de  Paris  may  be  compared  with 
the  Parisian  restaurants  of  the  third  cate- 
gory. These  restaurants,  however,  are 
mainly  frequented  by  foreigners,  and  al- 
most exclusively  by  men.  It  is  a rare 
thing  to  see  a lady  dining  in  a restaurant, 
and  if  you  do  see  one,  you  may  be  sure 
Copyright,  1891,  by  Harper  and 
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that  she  is  a foreigner.  The  Argentines 
go  to  the  hotels,  and  either  live  at  the 
table  d’hote,  or  more  generally  have  their 
meals  served  in  their  rooms,  and  as  you 
go  along  the  passages,  reeking  with  strong 
perfumery,  you  catch  a glimpse  through 
half-opened  dooi^s  of  large  women,  wear- 
ing rich  clothes  and  sparkling  jewelry, 
sucking  mate  and  eating  primitive  food, 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Ind- 
ians of  the  Gran  Chaco.  So  much  lux- 
ury and  so  little  real  comfort,  such  is  the 
remark  that  one  is  constantly  making  at 
Buenos  Ayi-es,  and  the  only  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  is  that  the  Argentines 
do  not  need  comfort.  Hotels  and  restau- 
rants are  good  indicators  of  the  degree  of 
refinement  of  a community.  The  fact  that 
the  hotels  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  miserable 
and  dirty,  the  food  horrible,  and  the  serv- 
ice execrable,  simply  implies  that  the  pub- 
lic  neither  criticises  nor  protests,  that  it 
wants  nothing  better,  deserves  nothing 
better,  and  gets  what  it  merits. 

Thanks  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
Darsena,  the  stranger  who  arrives  at 
Buenos  Ayres  is  no  longer  subjected  to 
the  tortui'e  of  landing  in  small  boats  or 
even  carts,  and  of  paying  ransom  to  boat- 
men and  porters,  whose  extortions  were 
curbed  by  no  tariff.  Now  the  river 
steamers  and  tug- boats  land  passengers  di- 
rectly on  the  quay  at  about  half  an  hour's 
ride  from  the  centi'e  of  the  town,  and 
tlie  only  ransom  absolutely  obligatory  is 
that  exacted  by  the  coachmen.  The  pro- 
cess of  landing  is  rough  still,  and  good 
police  regulations  are  needed.  When 
once  within  the  town  proper  the  stranger 
is  struck  by  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
which  are  only  forty  feet  wide,  the  low- 
ness of  the  buildings,  many  of  which  have 
only  one  stoiy,  the  activity  of  the  traflSc, 
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the  throng  of  carts  and  wagons,  and  the 
incessant  passing  of  horse-cars,  one  be- 
hind the  other.  The  noise  is  deafening, 
and  consists  of  the  rolling  of  wheels,  the 
clattering  of  hoofs  on  the  rough  granite 
pavement,  generally  full  of  lioles  and 
ruts;  and,  above  all,  the  squealing  of  the 
tramway  horns.  In  front  of  each  car, 
just  within  reach  of  the  driver's  lips,  is 
slung  a cow-horn,  upon  which  he  plays 
with  indefatigable  virtuosite^  eliciting 
from  it  piercing  notes  that  suggest  at 
opce  the  howling  of  a new  born  babe, 
the  shrieks  of  a Punch  and  Judy  show, 
and  the  squalling  of  noctambulant  cats. 
From  early  morning  until  midnight  every 
street,  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other,  re-echoes  with  this  irritating  din. 
Most  of  the  street  cars  in  Buenos  Ayres 
are  open  American  vehicles  with  reversi- 
ble seats ; they  are  generally  shabby-look- 
ing  from  hard  wear;  the  horses  are  small 
native  beasts  that  never  get  groomed; 
they  are  fed  on  green  fodder  and  hay 
alone,  and  smell  most  disagreeably;  the 
conductors  are  seedy  fellows  of  all  na- 
tionalities, without  uniform,  and  the 
drivers  belong  to  the  lowest  category  of 
degraded  and  cruel  human  brutes.  The 
street  traflSc  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  fertile  in 
instances  of  the  most  revolting  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  whether  in  the  cars  or  in  a 
coach  circulation  is  equally  disagreeable 
and  alarming.  The  pavement  being  very 
bad  in  most  of  the  streets,  the  carriages 
shake  you  up  even  moi'e  than  the  cars, 
which  dance  and  jolt  along  the  uneven 
rails,  swing  round  curves  with  a wrench 
and  a crash,  and  from  time  to  time  run 
off  the  track.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  passengers  in  a car.  “Hang- 
ing on  by  a strap  ” and  clinging  to  the 
foot-board  are  practised  as  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  blocking  of  the  streets  is  fre- 
quent, and  in  the  centre  you  will  see 
twenty  times  a day  a score  of  tram  cars  in 
a string,  and  a hundred  carts  and  car- 
riages at  a stand  still,  crowded  in  a con- 
fusion that  remains  inextricable  for  twen- 
ty minutes  or  half  an  hour.  In  wet 
weather  the  roadway  is  converted  into  a 
sort  of  marsh ; the  water  remains  in  the 
lioles  and  ruts  and  along  the  tram  lines; 
the  wheels  cut  through  the  liquid  mud, 
splashing  and  bespattering  the  sidewalks 
and  the  shop  windows,  and  the  only  effi- 
cacious protection  is  that  of  big  V)oots  and 
mackintoshes.  Umbrellas  are  of  no  use, 
the  sidewalks  being  so  narrow  that  two 


persons  walking  abreast  occupy  the  whole 
width.  The  streets,  in  short,  are  inade- 
quate for  the  traffic  of  the  modern  town. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  laid  out  in  squares,  or 
cuadras,  of  uniform  dimensions,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Leyes  de  Indias,  dictated  from  the  Esco- 
rial  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Each  cua- 
dra  measures  142  yards  by  142  yards,  thus 
covering  an  extent  of  some  acres,  and 
the  whole  town  covers  a superficies  of 
18,000  hectares,  o^  say,  45,000  aci*es.  The 
longitudinal  streets  run  from  the  river 
more  or  less  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
cross -streets  at  right  angles  north  and 
south.  The  central  longitudinal  street, 
Calle  Rivadavia,  running  from  the  river 
to  the  suburb  of  Almagro,  divides  the 
town  into  tw^o  parts,  and  on  crossing  it 
the  transverse  sti*eets  change  their  names. 
Thus  Calle  Florida,  when  it  crosses  Riva- 
davia and  continues  southward,  assumes 
the  name  of  Peru,  and  so  with  all  the 
others.  The  facades  of  each  cuadra,  taken 
two  by  two,  one  on  each  side  of  a sti*eet, 
comprise  one  hundred  numbers,  fifty  on 
each  side;  thus,  the  first  cuadra  contains 
numbers  1-100,  the  second,  101-200;  the 
third,  201-300,  and  so  on.  It  is  thus  easy 
to  calculate  the  distance  to  a given  spot. 
Number  3091,  for  instance,  must  be  in 
the  thirty-first  cuadra.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  monotonous  than  to  walk 
through  these  narrow,  straight,  intermi- 
nable streets,  which,  for  the  most  part,  pre- 
sent the  same  uninteresting  perspective 
and  the  same  stupid  fagades  from  No.  1 to 
No.  4000,  where  the  eye  at  last  descries  the 
leprous  and  arid  landscape  of  the  gray 
suburban  plains. 

In  the  new  parts  of  the  town  only, 
toward  the  north,  have  the  dimensions  of 
the  streets  been  changed,  and  while  the 
rectangular  system  of  cuadras  has  been 
maintained,  the  width  of  the  thorough- 
fares has  been  more  than  doubled,  and 
fine  roads  have  been  laid  out  and  planted 
with  shade  trees  on  the  model  of  the  bou- 
levards of  Paris.  Such  are  the  Avenidas 
de  la  Republica  and  General  Alvear,  the 
Calles  Santa  Fe,  Rodriguez  Peiia,  Bel- 
gran  o,  and  Callao,  and  the  Boulevard 
Corrientes,  Avhere  many  handsome  build- 
ings have  been  erected  of  late  years.  In 
all  these  streets  and  boulevards  the  indis- 
pensable hoi*se-car  runs,  generally  up  one 
street  and  down  a parallel  street,  the  nar- 
rowness not  permitting  a double  line  of 
rails.  In  1890  the  six  tramway  cornpa- 
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fish-sellers,  who  carry  their  merchandise 
slung  on  a pole,  itinerant  venders  of  pro- 
visions of  various  kinds,  dirty  little  ur- 
chins who  black  shoes,  still  dirtier  and 
noisier  boys  who  sell  newspapers,  organ- 
grinders,  a few  ambulant  musicians,  and 
a certain  number  of  deformed,  decrepit, 
or  able-bodied  beggars.  The  rest  of  the 
passers-by  are  of  cosmopolitan  type,  the 
predominant  features  being  Italian  and 
Spanish,  and  the  costume  as  uniform  and 
uninteresting  as  imported  ready-made 
clothing  can  render  it. 

The  mpidity  of  the  growth  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena that  the  statisticians  of  the  cen- 
tury have  observed ; it  is  pronounced  to 
be  marvellous  and  without  parallel.  The 
effective  population,  including  visitors, 
at  the  time  of  the  last  census  (September, 
1887),  was  433,375.  The  population  actu- 
ally domiciled  in  the  city  and  the  annex- 
ed suburbs  of  Flores  and  Belgrano  at  the 
moment  of  the  census  was  423,996.  The 
legal  population,  that  is  to  say,  the  popu- 
lation born  on  the  spot,  was  only  75,062. 
The  balance  between  the  legal  and  the 
effective  population,  358,313  persons,  con- 
sisted of  129,672  born  in  various  parts  of 
the  republic,  and  228,641  foreigners.  At 
the  time  of  the  previous  census,  taken  in 
1869,  the  population  of  the  actual  city  and 
suburbs  amounted  to  187,126,  so  that  the 
increase  in  eighteen  years  was  246,249 
souls.  The  statisticians  furthermore  de- 
monstrate that  the  annual  increase  of 
Buenos  Ayres  is  greater  than  that  of  Chi- 
cago or  any  other  North- American  city. 
The  proportion  of  foreigners  in  1887  w^as 
112  to  every  100  Argentines.  Argentines 
figure  for  47.2  per  cent,  in  the  total  pop- 
ulation; Italians,  31.1  per  cent.;  Span- 
iards, 9 per  cent. ; French,  4.6  per  cent. ; 
and  all  the  foreigners  together,  52.8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  In  the  cen- 
sus of  1887  the  Germans  and  the  English 
numbered  each  about  4000,  and  the  North- 
Americans  less  than  600. 

As  regards  religion,  the  immense  major- 
ity of  the  population,  97.8  per  cent.,  pro- 
fessedly belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith;  1.8  per  cent,  includes  Protestants  of 
all  sects,  mostly  English  and  Germans; 
Israelites  of  both  sexes  number  366;  and 
free-thinkers,  868.  Such  at  least  are  the 
figures  of  the  census  of  1887,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportions 
liave  materially  changed  since  that  date. 

In  the  years  1888  and  1889  immigration 


continued  on  a large  scale,  and  the  total 
population  of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have 
increased  to  half  a million.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1890,  however,  the  current  of  im- 
migration slackened,* and  entirely  ceased 
by  the  time  the  revolution  of  July  broke 
out,  while  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
monetary  crisis,  the  cessation  of  building 
operations,  and  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing, a counter-current  of  emigration  set  in, 
and  took  away  many  thousand  masons, 
carpenters,  and  artisans,  to  say  nothing  of 
people  engaged  in  commerce;  so  that,  al- 
though it  is  currently  stated  that  Buenos 
Ayres  has  an  actual  population  of  half  a 
million,  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  fix 
the  figure  at  475,000,  or  even  less. 

The  city  itself  has  naturally  increased 
with  the  growth  of  the  population.  Tlie 
census  of  1869  gave  a total  of  20,858  houses 
for  the  city  and  the  suburbs  of  Flores  and 
Belgrano,  out  of  wdiich  1300  were  mere 
ranchos  or  huts,  with  thatched  roofs,  and 
1558  modern  structures.  This  total,  how- 
ever, is  misleading,  because  apartments 
and  flats  are  in  many  cases  counted  as 
houses.  The  census  of  1887,  more  accu- 
rate and  trustworthy,  gives  a total  for  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  33,804  houses,  of  which 
the  vast  majority,  28,353,  have  only  one 
story,  4979  two  stories,  436  three  stories, 
and  36  four  stories.  The  census  of  1869 
mentions  no  houses  having  four  stories. 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
census  of  1887  the  thatched  ranchos  have 
entirely  disappeared.  The  great  increase 
in  building  began  in  1880,  and  came  to  a 
halt  in  1890,  when  the  emigration  current 
and  the  crisis  caused  a decrease  in  the 
population  of  the  city,  and  therefore  in 
the  demand  for  lodging. 

The  history  of  domestic  architecture  in 
Buenos  Ayres  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods.  The  first  is  that  of  the  thatch- 
ed rancho.  The  second  is  that  of  cane 
roofs,  thick  \valls  of  adobe  or  brick,  doors 
studded  with  big  nails,  few  and  small  win- 
dows protected  by  heavy  iron  gi’atiugs, 
large  rooms,  and  court-yards  after  tlie 

* The  following  figures  .show  the  number  of  im- 
migrants wiio  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  during  the 
first  five  mouths  of  1889  and  1890: 


1889.  1890. 

January  22,100  15,5^^ 

February 23,59.5  12,307 

Marcli 18,905  11,259 

April 20,479  10,480 

May 20,889  9,724 


Total 100,028  59,301 
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iati  Renaissance, 
witli  high  peak- 
ed roofs,  jut- 
ting turrets,  and 
oriel  ' windows. 
All  this  seems 
Strange  when 
onei'ertectsu}K)n 
tlie  fitness  of 
things  in  gen- 
eral and  the  con- 
ditions of  archi- 
tecture in  partic- 
ular. In  Buenos 
A yres  there  is  no 
building  stoneof 
any  kind*nnuch 
less  a stone  sus- 
ceptible of  re- 
ceiving the  del- 
icate carving 
that  contributes 
to  the  essential 
charm  of  Re- 
naissance archi- 
tecture. The 
souix^es  of  inspi- 
mtioii  that  are 
naturally  and 
historically  in- 
dicated to  the 
modern  Argen- 
tine ai’chi  toots 
are  not  those  of 
the  Renaissance, 
whether  F retich , 
ItaliaiK  Belgian, 
or  modern  Ger- 
bwt  those 


man 

of  the  Moorish 
monuments  of 

of  the  modern  business  blocks,  for  in-  Andalusia  and  of  the  East.  The  archi- 
stance,  tliose  of  Tornquist  and  Company,  tectonic  distribution  of  the  Moorish  house 
Staudt  aiuV Company,  and  several  blocks  is  the  ont'-  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
in  the  Calle  Florida,  including  the  vast  fi}mnish  Arnerica;  the  constriictive  mate- 
edifice  of  the  Bon  AIarcht\  still  in  course  rials  of  Moorish  architecture  are  those 
of  construction,  the  })ulldiug  of  the  Mu-  which  the  msouroes  of  the  country  offer ; 
nicipality,  and  sevenitof  the  new  school-  tlie  methods  and  kinds  of  ornamentation 
liouses,  are  very  hand.s<>me,  tlie  dominant  employed  by  the  Moors  ai'e  alone  reason- 
style  being  80-<?al  led  modern  German,  or,  able  and  appropriate  wdiere  the  luituml 
in  other  words,  an  adaptation  of  Remiis-  and  available  elements  are  clay;  lime, 
sance  element-s  to  inmlern  I'equi  remen  is.  sand,  and  their  derivs%tiv6S,  together  with 
The  tendency  of  tliis  new  movement  in  wood  and  rnaidde. 

Argentine  architecture  is  to  give  to  the  While  tlie  narrow  streets  of  Buenos 
capital  a markedly  Euw»pean  aspect.  In  Ayres  are  inadequate  for  the  actual  triiffic, 
the  domestic  architecture,  on  the  other  the  houses  are  insutlicient  to  lotlge  Uie 
liand,  especially  in  the  new  liouses  to  he  po))i'j]ation  in  conditions  of  decency.  The 
seen  in  the  north  of  tlie  city:  the  fa-  working  classes  especially  are  most  mis- 
vorite  styles  seem  to  be  Frcncli  and  Itab  civibly  quartered  in  tenement-houses  eon- 
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fearful  sheds  with  zinc  and  iron  roofs  that 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  riv^er  between  the 
central  shition  and  the  suburb  of  La  Boca. 
The  censu.s  of  1887  shows  that  there  were 
at  that  date  2835  conventillos  in  the  city, 
inhabited  by  116,167  persons,  who  live  a 
dozen  or  more  in  a room,  in  conditions 
that  render  morality,  decency,  or  cleanli- 
ness impossible.*  Recently  a few  new  tene- 
ment-houses have  been  built  in  liygienic 
conditions  and  according  to  the  new  regu- 
lations of  the  police;  but  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  poorer  classes  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  a more  or  less  humane  manner, 
at  least  6000  such  houses,  each  with  a ca- 
pacity of  200  persons,  are  needed.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  this  number  will  not 
be  attained  for  years  to  come  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  progi‘ession.  Meanwhile  the 
old  system  of  unhealthy  and  abominable 
sheds  remains,  and  the  poorer  working- 
men and  their  families  live  in  bestial 
promiscuity. 

The  apparatus  of  public  instruction 
seems  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
government  in  a becoming  manner,  and 
doubtless  in  course  of  time  the  citizens 
will  be  fairly  well  educated.  At  present, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  young 
Argentines  are  as  ignorant  and  badly  in- 
formed as  they  arc  badly  behaved,  and 
that  too  not  Imm  want  of  intelligence- 
they  are  even  precociously  intelligent— 
but  from  lack  of  severe  and  logical  train- 
ing. One  is  tempted  to  conclude  that 
there  is  a want  of  discipline  and  of  good 
|)edagogic  methods  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  one  cannot  believe  that  tlie  ex- 
treme license  allowed  to  ])oys  of  ten  and 
twelve  years  of  age.  such  as  liberty  to 
smoke,  and  to  contract  premature  habits  of 
vice  and  immorality,  is  compatible  with 
good  intellectual  ti'aining.  A more  cor- 
rupt, rude,  unlicked,  and  irrepressiide 
creature  than  the  average  Argentine  boy 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  in  any  othei* 
civilized  country.  The  girls,  too,  have  an 
air  of  ellVontery  and  a liberty  of  language 
to  which  tlie  ohhu*  civilizations  of  the 
world  have  not  accustomed  us.  The  edu- 
cational statisti(‘s  aiM*.  however,  satisfac 
toi*y,  so  far  as  nnu’c  I’egistered  results  are 
concerned.  There  arc  two  universities, 

* Tie*  (•<>nsu>  of  1SS7  .'iliows  ilir  toriil  numher 
of  liou^' in  till*  city  cont.iiii  ‘J()  1 .-I.")*’,  rouins.  Tiic 
aver;i'j<*  of  rooms  in  tin-  Bneno"  Ayres  liouses  i.^, 
tlicrefon.',  )«■»<  th:ui  S.  Moin'  tlnin  .‘I."')  per  c(‘nt.  of 
the  houses  eontain  iroin  o to  5 room'.  I'he  major 
ity  (jf  these  hou>es  naturally  oceupy  trrourui  on  whicli 
houses  of  B),  ‘in.  ;j0,  or  more  rooms  eouhi  he  built. 


one  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  one  at  Coixioba, 
which  together  counted  993  students  in 
1889,  and  delivered  234  diplomas,  includ- 
ing 81  doctors  of  law,  85  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, and  11  civil  engineei’s.  In  the  whole 
republic  there  are  16  national  colleges, 
with  a teaching  corps  of  464  profess- 
ors, and  an  attendance,  in  1889,  of  2599 
pupils.  In  the  capital  and  the  provinces 
thei*e  are  35  normal  schools,  with  12,024 
pupils  of  both  sexes,  who  become  profess- 
ors and  teachers,  chiefly  for  the  primary 
schools.  In  Buenos  Ayres  in  1889  there 
were  285  primary  schools,  directed  by  1571 
teachers,  and  attended  by  54,509  children. 

In  the  provinces  there  were  2719  primary 
schools,  witli  a teaching  staff  of  4532,  and 
an  attendance  of  205,186.  To  resume,  the 
I’esults  obtained  were  3042  primary  schools, 

6103  teachers,  259,695  pupils,  and  2373 
primary  school  houses  in  the  whole  n*- 
public.  Of  these  school-houses  485  are 
the  property  of  tlie  nation  or  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  1888  private  propert3\ 

About  100  periodical  publications  are 
issued  ill  the  Argentine  capital,  but  only  a 
few  have  any  real  importance,  either  from 
their  contents  or  the  extent  of  their  circu- 
lation. The  chief  are  the  daily  papei*s-  - 
La  Prciisa  and  Iai  Nacion,  each  with  a 
circulation  of  about  20,000;  Le  Courier  de 
la  Plata,  with  less  tlian  5000;  Th^  Stand- 
ard, about  3000;  The  Buenos  Ayres  Her- 
ald, about  1500;  La  Patria  Italiana, 
12,000;  H Operaio  Italiano,  6000;  El  Cor- 
reo  Espafiol,  4000;  Sud  America,  6000; 
the  evening  journals  El  Nacional  and 
El  Diario,  the  latter  with  a circulation  of 
about  13,000;  the  weekly  satirical  journal 
Don  Quijote.  and  the  Sud  Americano  il- 
xistrado,  which  aspires  to  become  the 
Harpers  Weekly  ov  the  Graphic  of  South 
America.  The  principal  daily  journals 
are  large  four-page  blanket  .sheets  printed 
on  poor  ))aper,  of  slovenly  typograpliical 
aspect,  and  of  inconvenient  proportions. 

As  regards  commerce  and  financial  mat- 
ters. they  are  excellently  informed:  their 
foreign  news  is  as  good  as  can  he  obtain- 
ed from  the  telegraphic  agcmcies:  their 
political  articles  are  gcuierall y well  written 
and  full  of  good  .sense,  except  in  certain 
journals  like  Ja*  Courier  de  la  Plata  and 
Sud  America,  which  have  sold  their  in- 
dej)end<‘nce  for  government  subventions; 
the  local  n(‘ws  is  collected  by  rej>orters 
whose  zeal  seems  to  be  exemplary.  As 
for  the  rest  of  the  iiajier  the  social  arti- 
cle, the  musical,  dramatic,  and  literary 
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awd  La  Ncicion  also  have  special  ror- 
responilence  froni  Paris,  written  by  Jules 
Sirnou,  Jxiles  Claretie,  and  Paul  FuucVier, 
and  leiters  from  Madrid  by  Ciislelar  and 
Pere^  Galdoz,  the  uoyel  ist.  Like  ul I Latin 


>^e^vs|>ape^^s  • of  Ayres  piil>- 

li^li  a js  idniost  invarfa- 

Wy  aV  U*o>>4  iVu.'  Foaieln  lu- 

deed,  such  aitelicctual  life  a»  in  the 

Ar^^eniine  is  adislanf  reflection  of  that  of 
Paris;  llierels  n<i  native  litei‘ery  produo^ 
lion  wortliy  of  tbe  iiame,  except  in  the 
ileparln  ient>s  of  lii.stov  y inirf  ofYersi  ficaiiun . 
Tliu.s  it  biippens  lluit  the  sij^natnres  you 
fiml  iji  Ihe  newspapers  of  Buenos  Ayres 
are  the  savjie  as  those  of  the  Parismu  jour- 
nals: Zola,  Daudet.  Ooncourt  Feuillei, 
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criticism — it  is  ‘‘amateurish,”  to  say  the 
best.  Apart  from  the  gooil  features  noted 
above,  the  new^spapers  of  the  Argentine 
capital  owe  all  their  excellence  and  read- 
ohlefiess  itt  pliimes  horrroved  ftoru  the 
1 \iri;si a II  pa  |>0f‘ >,  whose  i;d.i  i‘<>n ir( u es, 
and  sforic'^  they  tninslate.  La 
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Guy  de  Maupassant,  Georges  Ohnet, 
Jules  Mary,  Xavier  de  Montepin,  etc. 
The  intellectual  influence  of  France  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  is  too  noticeable 
not  to  be  particularly  dwelt  upon.  In- 
deed, in  all  that  concerns  civilization,  the 
Argentines  look  up  to  the  French,  and 
imitate  them  when  they  get  rich  enough 
and  sufficiently  cultivated,  just  as  the 
preceding  generations  in  political  mattei's 
looked  up  to  and  tried  to  imitate  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Nowadays,  however,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  in 
the  Argentine  mind,  a fact  for  which  the 
inadequate  diplomatic  representation  of 
the  great  Northern  sister  is  largely  re- 
sponsible, combined,  of  course,  with  the 
limited  commercial  intercourse  existing 
between  the  two  republics.  On  this  point 
Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pena  expressed  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  country  when,  at  the 
congress  of  Washington,  he  said,  in  terms 
that  were  scarcely  softened  in  their  in- 
tensity by  a veil  of  courtesy:  “I  am  not 
wanting  in  affection  and  love  for  Amer- 
ica. I am  rather  wanting  in  distrust  and 
ingratitude  toward  Europe.  I do  not  for- 
get that  thei*e  is  Spain,  our  mother,  con- 
templating with  unfeigned  joy  the  devel- 
opment of  her  old  dominions  under  the 
action  of  noble  and  virile  peoples  that 
have  inherited  her  blood;  that  there  is 
Italy,  our  friend;  there  France,  our  sister 
. . . . Europe  that  sends  us  laborers  and 
completes  our  economical  life,  after  hav- 
ing sent  us  her  civilization  and  her  cult- 
ure, her  science,  her  arts,  industries,  and 
customs,  which  have  completed  our  socio- 
logical evolution.” 

In  the  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  the 
banking,  import,  and  export  business  pre- 
dominate, and  these,  together  with  the 
derivative  branches,  maritime  agencies, 
commission  houses,  custom-house  clear- 
ers,  or  despachantes  de  aduana,"^  money- 

^ The  (lespachaiite  da  aduana  is  an  indispensable 
person  in  the  ports  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  of  Monte- 
video. In  the  Argentine  and  in  Uruguay  the  cus- 
toms regulations  require  so  many  complicated  op- 
erations for  the  landing  and  clearing  of  imported 
merchandise  that  much  practice  and  special  know- 
ledge are  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  goods  out 
without  harm  and  without  too  great  loss  of  time. 
Thus  the  men  who  know'  the  ins  and  outs  and  all 
the  processes  of  the  custom-house  possess  a very 
lucrative  profession,  and  even  the  largest  importing 
houses  find  it  preferable  to  employ  these  specialists 
rather  than  to  intrust  the  delicate  work  of  clearing 
to  an  employe  of  their  owm.  The  custom-house  of 
Buenos  Ayres  is  generally  reported  to  be  a hot-bed 


changers,  and  auctioneers,  all  operate  on 
an  enormous  scale.  The  movement  and 
activity  of  the  port,  the  warehouses,  the 
Bourse,  and  the  business  streets  of  the 
Argentine  capital  is  truly  marvellous, 
and  to  be  compared  only  with  that  of  the 
great  commercial  ports  of  Europe.  To 
enter  into  details  concerning  all  tliese 
businesses  would  require  many  pages  of 
technical  considerations  that  would  not 
interest  the  general  reader,  and  which 
the  specialist  will  find  ready  at  hand  in 
published  treatises,  at  least  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  financial  history  of  the  repub- 
lic up  to  the  last  crisis.  It  may,  howev- 
er, be  of  general  interest  to  make  a few 
remarks  about  certain  special  branches 
that  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Argentine,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
stores  for  the  sale  of  building  materials, 
corralones  de  madera  and  ferreterias. 
The  principal  articles  sold  by  the  former 
are,  besides  timber,  the  iron  columns, 
girders,  and  rafters,  columnas  and  tiran- 
te§,  now  exclusively  used  in  all  modern 
constructions  both  in  town  and  countiy. 
Some  of  these  corralones  do  a daily  aver- 
age business  of  $30,000.  The  ferreterias, 
besides  ironmongery  and  general  hard- 
ware fittings,  also  sell  paint,  varnish, 
wall-paper,  gilt  mouldings,  and  window- 
glass.  Many  of  these  stores  are  immense, 
and  luxurious  in  aspect. 

In  the  retail  commerce  of  the  city  the 
shops  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  luxury  oc- 
cupy the  fii’st  place,  together  with  the  ba- 
zars, the  jewelry  shops,  and  the  dry-goods 
stores,  of  which  one.  La  Ciudad  de  Lon- 
dres,  is  a small  rival  of  the  Paris  Maga- 
sins  du  Louvre.  In  no  city  perhaps,  ex- 
cept Montevideo,are  jewellers’  shops  more 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion than  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  least 
forty  or  fifty  are  fine  and  rich  establish- 
ments, having  most  costly  and  extensive 
stocks  of  the  dearest  articles — brilliants, 

of  thievery  and  corruption,  and  several  of  the  supe- 
rior employes  with  whom  I talked  confirmed  the  ru- 
mors that  I had  heard  from  tradesmen.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  anything  out  of  the  custom-house  in 
less  tliau  one  month  after  its  arrival ; if  you  get 
your  goods  cleared  within  two  months  you  are 
lucky.  The  European  e.xpoiters  give  the  Argen- 
tines six  months’  credit  from  the  date  of  shipment 
of  goods.  Supposing  the  goods  go  out  in  a sailing 
ship,  we  may  reckon  ninety  days  for  the  journey, 
and  sixty  to  seventy  days  for  the  custom- house 
formalities,  and  so  the  importer  really  has  no  credit 
at  all.  A whole  chapter  might  be  written  on  the 
tyranny,  abuses,  and  obstructive  regulations  of  the 
Argentine  custom-houses. 
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pearls,  precious 
stones,  chronome-  'li  - 
ters. and  watches  ; < 

of  the  most  expeii-  ' 
sive kind.  The  ma- 

monds  and  pre-  ^ 

cious  stones  sold  i n >, 

Buenos  Aj^res  are 

mounted  in  the  | 

city,  and  I may  say  i 

without  exag^era-  ; 

lion  that  the  jew-  ' - 

ellers  of  Paris  and 
of  London  do  not 
make  a more  bril- 
liant  display  of 

oo»tly  jewels  than  >1  | 

tlieir  eolieagiies  of  j jt ' 

the  Calle  Florida.  i.  |; 

Most  attractive  d is-  L 1’ 

playsare  also  found  ^ j|| 

in  the  bazars,  which 

make  a specialty  of  [B 

all  the  fancy  arti- 
cles  and  objects  of 

art  or  of  luxury  | f B 

that  Londou,Paris,  j Ik  9 

Milan,  Venice,  and  |:|B^Br  | | B 

Vienna  produce — U M 

bronzes,  marble  ‘ fr  S 

statues  by  facile 
Italian  chisels,  ler- 
ra- cotta  figures, 

Italian  oil-paint- 
ings  and  fac-sim- 
ile  water  * colors, 

French  photo- 

gravures, Italian 

carved  furniture,  gorgcou*^]y  franwl  nni'" 
rors,  lacquered  articles  fr<  ‘rn  Pari^i.oa.^kets; 
glove  boxes,  fans,  dressing-cases,  Japa- 
nese porcelain,  gaudy  albums,  rich  table 
services,  and  silver  toilet  sets  of  prodi- 
gious size  and  splendor.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  struck  me  as  I strolled  along 
the  Calle  Florida,  after  the  glittering  and  real  bronze  or  zinc  clarf,  as  the  Frenoli 
innumerable  diamonds,  was  the  size  and  term  is,  luy  observations  tended  to  show 
quantity  of  silver  toilet  jugs*  and  basins  that  the  larger  the  size,  and  the  nioi-e 
—objects  rarely  seen  in  Kurope  except  in  complete  the  nudity  of  tlie  subject  repre- 
the  liouses  of crownedheads  and  coootfe.s,  sentcd,  the  Ingher  the  price  paid.  Tiic* 
Some  of  tliese  bazars  do  business  only  by  majority  of  the  objects  sold  at  these  auc 
auction  ; there  are  sales  two  or  three  tions  are  imported  from  Italy,  While 
niglits  i\  w’eek,  and  exhibitions  of  objects,  speaking  the  immense  demand  for  rich 
with  a free  piano  recilHl.  oii  the  other  fancy  articles^  and  objefstfe /u,rcwHicli  has 
niglits.  At  these  ttuctions  t he  more  sliowy  existed  at  Buenos  Ayres  during  tlie  ten 
and  useless  the  article, the  liigher  the  price  years  of  prosperity  between  1880  aYid  ISOO, 
it  fetches;  and  as  regards  pictures,  oleo-  it  is  curious  to  note  how  easily  the  mar 
graphs,  engravings,  and  bronzes,  whether  ket  hij^s  l)een  worked.  aiKl  what  poor,  vul 
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gar,  and  commonplace  articles  the  Argen- 
tines have  received  in  exchange  for  tlieir 
dollai'S.  Both  in  the  houses  and  in  the 
shops  of  Buenos  Ayres  objects  of  real  ar- 
tistic merit  are  extremely  rare,  and  bad 
taste  reigns  supreme  in  the  accessories, 
ornaments,  and  bibelots^  as  well  as  in  the 
furniture  and  hangings.  The  culture  of 
the  Argentines  is  still  too  limited  to  enti- 
tle us  to  ask  of  them  evidences  of  delicate 
taste.  Their  love  of  showiness  is  an  in- 
stinct, and  not  to  be  liglitly  condemned. 
They  are  typical  rastacoiih'es,  and  their 
natural  tendency  is  to  buy  what  is  rich 
and  expensive.  Given  these  conditions, 
the  modern  North- American  art  indus- 
tries—the  gold  and  silver  smith’s  art,  the 
weaving  of  rich  stuffs,  the  making  of  fine 
furniture  and  glass-ware,  and  the  various 
minor  industries  which  produce  fancy  ar- 
ticles, often  far  from  commendable  it  is 
true,  but  nevertheless  always  having  a 
cachet  of  their  own  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  old-fashioned  routine  goods 
of  Europe — have  been  neglecting  an  ex- 
cellent and  willing  market.  Hitherto 
these  finer  North-American  manufactures 
are  quite  unknown  in  the  southern  re- 
publics. 

The  auctioneer,  martillero  or  remata- 
dor ^ IS  a great  personage  in  the  Argentine, 
and  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  An  auction,  or 
remate,  is  the  beginning,  the  end,  and  the 
intermediary  period  of  almost  every  trans- 
action. In  no  city  in  the  world  is  there 
anything  to  be  compared  with  the  remates 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  no  country  has 
sale  by  auction  become  the  universal  na- 
tional institution  that  it  is  in  the  Argen- 
tine. The  moment  the  visitor  lands  he 
sees  immense  advertisements,  reinate  de 
terrenos,  a fine  corner  lot  here,  so  many 
leagues  tliere;  the  fourth  page  of  the 
huge  blanket-sheet  newspapers  is  filled 
with  advertisements  of  sales  of  land  and 
houses;  the  streets  are  hung  with  flags, 
banners,  and  scarlet  cloths,  with  white 
letters  announcing  gran  remate  of  this 
and  that;  along  the  Paseo  de  Julio  the 
clieap-jack  shops  have  their  auctioneer 
perclied  on  the  counter,  and  other  rerna- 
tadores  are  there  under  the  colonnade 
ready  to  sell  leagues  of  land  to  the  new- 
ly arrived  immigrants.  Cargoes  of  im- 
ported merchandise,  shi])s,  land,  houses, 
crops,  Avool,  the  products  and  fruils  of  the 
country,  cattle,  blood  stock,  furniture, 
jewelry,  things  new  ayd  things  old,  ail 


pass  under  the  hammer,  and  the  auction- 
eer takes  his  percentage,  varying  from 
to  8 per  cent.,  and  becomes  richer  and 
richer  as  his  voice  grows  hoarser  and 
hoai’ser. 

In  the  newspapers,  in  advertisements, 
and  in  official  reports  there  is  much  self- 
congratulation  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
gress of  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
republic.  The  moment  there  is  question 
of  creating  an  ‘‘industria  nacional”  the 
government  is  ever  ready  to  impose  pro- 
tective customs  tariffs  on  the  article  con- 
cerned, the  only  result  being,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  to  put  a heavier  tax  on  the  con- 
sumer, who  is  still  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  foreign  producer.  In  re- 
ality Argentine  national  manufacturing 
industry  is  at  present,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, a small  and  often  factitious  affair. 
Statistics,  however,  would  make  it  out  to 
be  very  important.  Thus  the  oflicial 
census  of  1887  mentions  more  than  6000 
industrial  establishments  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  giving  employment  to 
more  than  40,000  persons;  but  in  order  to 
make  up  this  total  the  census  includes  700 
shoemakers,  of  whom  some  are  mere 
street-corner  cobblers,  466  tailors,  243 
bakers,  651  carpenters,  400  barbers,  114 
confectionei*s,  279  modistes,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  certainly  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, but  not  precisely  such  as  to  entitle 
a country  to  great  industrial  renown. 

There  are,  however,  certain  national  in- 
dustries in  course  of  development  which 
ai*e  worthy  of  note.  Such  are  the  oil 
manufactories  of  Buenos  Ayres,  produ- 
cing good  table  oil  from  the  pea-nut,  or 
mani,  which  grows  in  abundance  in  Santa 
Fe,  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  the  Chaco, 
and  also  common  oils  from  other  oleagi- 
nous seeds.  Cart,  carriage,  and  harness 
making  ai*e  likewise  truly  national  and 
flourishing  industries,  as  well  as  brewing, 
milling,  and  distilling,  canning  and  pi'e- 
serving  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and 
the  manufacture  of  macaroni  and  ali- 
mentary pastes,  cigars,  wax  matches,  and 
furniture.  There  are  some  50  macaroni 
manufactories  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
about  120  cigar  and  cigarette  manufacto- 
ries, where  only  inferior  cigars  are  pro- 
duced, but  where  cigarettes  are  made  by 
millions  with  imported  tobacco,  chiefly 
Havana  picadura.  Tlie  home-made  ciga- 
rette monopolizes  the  immense  Argentine 
market;  the  marks  are  very  numerous, 
each  being  popularized  by  artistic  chro- 
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mo-iitliograplnc  wrappei*s  and  catcliing  creation  of  new  designs.  At  the  time  of 
names,  sue!  1 as  Excelsior,  Tip  Top,  Olic-  my  Visit  I counted  rjearly  a hundred  ya- 
Clae,  etc, ; and  the  competition  tetweeu  rieties  ofcigarettes  in  the  shops  of  liie  cap* 
those  engaged  in  tliis  profitable  industry,  ital.  The  native  wax.  iualc1ie.s;put  up  iii 
comhined  witli  the  Argentine  love  of  dainty  boxes  after  the  Frencli  and  Italian 
.showy  novelties,  necessitates  the  continual  fashion^  liave  monopolized  the  market 
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since  1880,  having  driven  out  the  Italian 
matches  that  lield  the  monopoly  from 
1870,  up  to  which  latter  date  the  French 
were  the  exclusive  purveyors  of  this  arti- 
cle. In  no  city  in  the  world,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  are  more  wax 
matches  used  than  in  the  Argentine  me- 
tropolis, where  every  man  and  every  boy 
above  ten  years  of  age  smokes  cigarettes 
from  morning  until  night.  The  cigarette 
is  tolerated  everywhere,  in  the  tramways 
and  trains,  in  doors  and  out-of-doors,  in 
the  ministries  and  public  offices,  in  the 
warehouses  and  offices;  even  the  clerks 
in  the  banks  smoke  their  cigarettes  and 
puff  smoke  in  your  face  as  they  hand  you 
your  count  of  paper  dollars,  or  oro  sella- 
do^  and  the  ordinary  commercial  employ^ 
may  generally  be  found  with  a cigarette 
behind  one  ear  and  a wooden  toothpick 
behind  the  other,  always  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a moment’s  leisure. 

The  furniture  interest  has  developed 
within  the  past  twenty  years  in  a remark- 
able manner.  Formerly  only  plain  white- 
wood  articles  were  made  in  the  republic, 
while  Germany  supplied  the  rich  and  so- 
called  artistic  goods.  At  present  Germa- 
ny no  longer  sends  ship-loads  of  furniture, 
because  the  Argentine  national  manufac- 
turers have  succeeded  in  imitating  with 
advantage  the  taste  and  quality  of  all  the 
articles  formerly  imported  from  Germa- 
ny. The  French  furniture  imported  now- 
adays consists  only  of  fancy  pieces — 
chairs  and  meubles  de  grand  luxe.  Eng- 
lish furniture  is  imported  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  North  America  and  Austria 
supply  the  Argentine  with  thousands  of 
dozens  of  bent -wood  and  other  cheap 
chairs,  which  are  seen  all  over  the  repub- 
lic, in  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 
The  furniture  manufactories  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  numbering  more  than  300,  supply 
the  provinces  also;  and  although  we  hear 
much  talk  about  the  utilization  of  the 
timber  riches  of  the  Chaco,  this  industry 
is  still  dependent  upon  imported  woods.* 

Monumental  Buenos  Ayres  does  not 
offer  much  interest  from  the  artistic  point 

* Tlie  census  of  1887  gives  the  number  of  per- 
sons employe<i  in  the  coinmerciiil  Ijouses  of  Duenos 
Ayres  as  of  whom  more  than  13,000  are 

Italians,  7000  Argentine,  7000  Spaniards,  and  near- 
ly 3000  French.  Ti»e  Germans  numbered  ^37;  the 
English,  ti04  ; and  the  Nortli- Americans,  02.  The 
Argentines  own  the  largest  number  of  houses, 
whether  of  importation,  exportation,  or  both  (mjiu- 
bined ; but  the  houses  that  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  business  are  those  of  the  English  and  Germans, 


of  view,  the  general  impression  of  the 
town  being  rather  one  of  monotony  and 
uniform  ugliness ; the  fine  buildings  there 
are  do  not  impose  themselves  upon  the 
view;  one  has  to  search  deliberately  for 
them,  especially  in  the  narrow  streets, 
where  the  eye  commands  only  a limited 
pei’spective.  We  will  begin  our  I'eview 
with  the  Plaza  de  la  Victoria,  which,  al- 
though situated  on  the  flank  of  the  city, 
at  a distance  of  one  cuadra  from  the  riv- 
er, is  nevertheless  the  conventional  cen- 
tre toward  which  converge  not  only  ten 
important  streets,  but  almost  all  the  tram- 
ways. In  the  middle  of  the  plaza,  which 
is  laid  out  in  grass-plots,  and  bordered 
with  a cordon  of  palm-trees  affording  no 
shade,  is  a white  stucco  pedestal  and  py- 
ramidal column  surmounted  by  a statue 
of  Liberty,  the  whole  commemorating  the 
25th  of  May,  1810  — Independence  Day. 
At  the  end  of  the  plaza  toward  the  river, 
and  opposite  the  Palacio  de  Gobierno,  is 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  national  hero, 
General  Belgrano.  Around  the  plaza 
are  the  Palacio  de  Gobierno,  the  Palace 
of  Justice,  the  Bolsa  Comercial,  the  Co- 
lon Theatre,  now  being  transformed  into 
premises  for  the  Banco  Nacional,  the  Ca- 
thedral, the  Archbishop’s  Palace,  the 
Chamber  of  Congress,  and  various  ar- 
cades and  houses  of  mean  aspect,  destined 
to  disappear  in  the  gradual  reconstruction 
and  embellishment  of  the  square.  The 
finest  building  on  the  plaza  is  the  Palacio 
de  Gobierno,  flanked  by  the  Law  Courts 
and  the  new  Post-office,  the  latter  not  yet 
occupied  for  business.  This  block,  de- 
signed by  an  Italian,  is  in  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance style.  The  fagade,  although 
not  uniform  and  not  harmonious  as  a 
whole,  contains  some  excellent  details. 
The  end  fagade  facing  toward  the  Paseo 
de  Julio  is  of  a style  approaching  the 
composite  Corinthian.  In  this  block, 
called  the  Casa  Rosada,  are  the  apart- 
ments of  the  President  of  the  republic, 
which  have  been  recently  restored,  and 
present  an  aspect  of  royal  rather  than  of 
republican  splendor.  Mosaic  pavements, 

the  former  owning  about  60  establislimeiits,  and 
the  latter  90.  The  French  own  130  houses,  anji 
hold  the  third  place,  so  far  as  importation  is  con- 
cerned, according  to  the  statistics  of  1888,  and  tlie 
second  place  next  to  England  in  combined  imports 
and  exports. 

The  number  of  casas  introdudoraa,  or  import 
houses,  given  by  the  last  census  is  672 ; export 
houses,  55;  and  import  and  export  combined,  100; 
in  all,  827. 
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The  aspect  is  cold,  bare,  and  poverty- 
stricken.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Ar- 
gentines do  not  attach  very  much  impor- 
tance to  religion,  and  in  this  impression 
I was  confirmed  when  I saw  in  the  cathe- 
dral the  ceremonies  and  procession  of 
the  Corpus  Christi.  The  robes  of  the 
clergy,  the  candlesticks,  the  banners,  and 
all  the  ritual  accessories  were  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  paltry  description, 
while  the  attendance  of  the  public  was 
small  considering  the  size  of  the  city. 
Ill  Buenos  Ayres  you  do  not  see  the 
same  manifestations  of  piety  and  respect 
that  are  noticeable  in  Chili  and  Peru. 
The  Argentine  ladies  have  entirely  aban- 
doned the  use  of  the  manta,  which  in 
Santiago  and  Lima  makes  all  women 
equal  before  the  altar.  When  they  go 
to  church  they  wear  Parisian  toilets,  and 
cover  their  faces  with  rice  powder  and 
veloutine.  The  men  rarely  go  beyond 
tlie  church  steps,  where  they  wait  to  com- 
pliment or  insult  the  ladies  as  they  pass 
after  service  is  over. 

The  only  monument  of  merit  and  in- 
terest inside  the  cathedral  is  the  tomb  of 
General  San  Martin,  placed  in  a side  chapel 
or  rotunda  annexed  to  the  building.  On 
a pedestal  of  red  marble  stands  a black 
marble  urn,  surmounted  by  a mantle, 
sword,  hat,  and  laurel  wreath  in  bronze, 
and  guarded  by  thi'ee  allegorical  marble 
figures  of  the  Argentine,  Chili,  and  Peru. 
The  inscriptions  around  the  base  mention 
the  chief  dates  and  events  in  the  career 
of  the  liberator  of  Spanish  America,  and 
on  the  wall  of  the  chapel  a slab  of  black 
marble  proclaims  as  follows  in  gilt  letters: 

JOSfi  DE  SAN  MARTIN. 

GuERREKO  DE  LA  IRDEPENDENCIA  ARJENTIXA. 

Libertador  DE  Chile  y el  PERtr. 
Nacio  el  25  DE  Febrero  DE  1778  EN  YapeyC. 

Murid  el  17  de  Agosto  de  1850  en 
Bou  loon  E SIT  R- M ER. 

AQUf  YACE. 

This  fine  monument  was  subscribed  by 
the  Argentine  nation  in  1877-80,  and  de- 
signed and  executed  by  a French  sculp- 
tor, the  late  Carrier-Belleuse. 

The  remaining  monument  to  be  noticed 
on  the  Plaza  de  la  Victoria  is  the  Con- 
gress Hall,  a miserable  little  place,  more 
like  a cockpit  than  the  legislative  palace 
of  a great  republic.  Tins  fact  is  of 
0001*86  admitted  by  the  Argentines,  who 
intend  to  spend  three  million  dollars  on 
the  construction  of  an  adequate  palace  for 


the  senators  and  deputies  as  soon  as  the 
country  recovers  its  pristine  prosperity. 

In  the  streets  of  the  capital  there  are 
few  public  buildings  worthy  of  note.  The 
churches  are  simple  and  ordinary,  and 
the  only  feature  that  imparts  a little  gay- 
ety  and  picturesqueiiess  to  their  monoto- 
nous stucco  silhouettes  is  the  blue,  rose, 
and  white  Talavera  tiles,  or  azidejos,  used 
on  the  roofs  of  the  domes  and  towers. 
The  old  Spanish  Custom  house  facing  the 
river  is  noticeable  for  its  circular  form, 
and  because  it  is  the  only  monument  of 
the  early  colonial  days  that  the  city  pos- 
sesses. The  great  banks  are  all  lodged  in 
large  and  imposing  edifices  of  no  special 
architectural  merits,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Banco  de  Carabassa,  which  is  a good  spe- 
cimen of  classical  modern  Corinthian. 
By  far  the  best  buildings  in  the  city  are 
the  school-houses,  some  of  them  being 
veritable  palaces,  as,  for  instance,  the  Es- 
cuela  Sarmiento,  in  the  Calle  Callao,  the 
Normal  School,  in  the  Calle  Cordoba,  the 
Escuela  Graduada  de  Nifias,  on  the  Plaza 
General  Lavalle,  and,  above  all,  the  Es- 
cuela Petronila  Rodriguez,  occupied  by  a 
pedagogic  museum  and  the  offices  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Elducatipn.  The  in- 
terior of  this  building  is  commonplace 
and  badly  distributed,  but  the  grand  fa- 
cade and  the  end  entrance  are  very  fine 
specimens  of  German  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture enriched  with  caryatides  and  or- 
naments of  the  usual  cement  and  imita- 
tion stone,  which  cracks  and  chips  even 
in  the  clement  climate  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  building,  however,  is  of  grand  pi*o- 
portions  and  imposing  aspect.  The  Escu- 
ela Petronila  Rodriguez  is  the  only  'public 
institution  of  any  kind  that  I could  dis- 
cover in  Buenos  Ayres  founded  by  private 
munificence.  It  was  built  with  a legacy 
bequeathed  by  the  lady  whose  name  the 
establishment  bears.  In  no  city,  except 
in  some  of  those  of  North  America,  have 
more  or  larger  fortunes  been  made  within 
the  past  ten  years  than  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  while  the  newly  enriched  citizens  of 
the  northern  republic  endeavor  to  make 
the  community  profit  by  their  wealth  in 
the  foundation  and  endowment  of  univer- 
sities, museums,  schools,  libraries,  picture- 
galleries,  places  of  recreation,  and  works 
of  public  and  permanent  utility,  the  Ar- 
gentines systematically  ignore  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  think  only  of  their  own 
material  enjoyment.  I .say  “material,” 
because  hitherto  the  Argentines  have  fig- 
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begun  some  years  ago^and  are  likely  to 
continue  for  many  years  to  come.  New 
diagonal  boulevards  are  also  being  cut 
very  slowly  through  the  old  city,  with  a 
view  to  relieving  the  traffic  now  so  crowd- 
ed; and  many  great  and  costly  public  works 
are  in  execution  or  in  project,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  efforts  of  private  initia- 
tive, will  contribute  to  make  Buenos  Ay- 
res a truly  wonderful  and  splendid  city 
in  some  eight  or  ten  years.  For  the  mo- 
ment, the  city  is  still  rough,  transitional, 
patchy,  unattractive ; nevertheless,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  its  immens- 
ity, and  by  the  garment  of  splendor  and 
luxury  which  it  is  gradually  putting  on. 

The  works  of  the  construction  of  the 
port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  called  the  Puerto 
Madero,  made  rapid  progress  during  the 
six  months  within  which  I had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  them,  and  produced 
considerable  modifications  in  what  we 
may  call  the  river-front  of  the  city,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  old  passenger  mole  and 
its  surrounding  fleet  of  small  boats,  and 
by  the  prohibition  of  all  washing  opera- 
tions along  the  river-bank.  Up  to  the 
spring  of  1890  the  passenger  mole  and  the 
groups  of  washer-women  at  work  around 
the  muddy  pools  of  the  river-bank  from 
LasCatalinas  to  La  Boca  were  two  of  the 
most  picturesque  features  of  the  place. 
Now,  happily  for  the  traveller  and  for  the 
population,  progress  has  triumphed.  Ow- 
ing to  the  shallowness  of  the  sides  of  the 
La  Plata  River,  and  the  shifting  sand 
banlcs  which  its  yellow  waters  are  per- 
petually forming  and  reforming,  large 
ships  have  been  hitherto  unable  to  anchor 
nearer  to  Buenos  x\yres  than  two  or  more 
miles.  The  great  transatlantic  steamers 
anchor  at  a distance  of  twelve  and  four- 
teen miles  from  the  shore,  hence  the  great 
cost,  and  also  danger,  of  discharging  cargo 
by  means  of  launches,  and  hence  the  de- 
sire of  the  Bonaerenses  to  have  a port. 

The  works  now  being  carried  out  com- 
prise three  distinct  operations  : 

1.  The  reclaiming,  by  means  of  the  con- 
struction of  a sea-wall,  of  a superficies  of 
the  river-bed  more  than  a league  long, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Riacliuelo  to  be- 
yond Catalinas,  the  whole  width  of  the 
h'ontage  of  the  city,  and  with  a breadth  of 
sev^eral  cuadras. 

2.  The  construction  in  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  this  superficies  of  four  large  docks, 
flanked  at  the  extremities  by  two  basins, 
or  darsenas,  all  communicating  by  gates. 


3.  The  economical  part,  which  consists 
in  the  sale  of  the  land  thus  gained. 

At  present  Dock  No.  1 and  the  South 
Darsena  are  open,  and  provided  with  fine 
hydraulic  machinery,  immense  quays,  and 
colossal  depots;  the  southern  channel  has 
been  dredged  to  a depth  of  twenty-one  feet 
and  over  a distance  of  twenty  kilometres 
across  the  bed  of  the  La  Plata  River;  and 
the  excavation  of  the  other  docks  and  the 
operations  of  filling  in  are  being  actively 
continued.  In  four  or  five  years  the 
whole  system  of  docks  and  channels  will 
be  completed,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  twen- 
ty million  piastres,  and  the  city  will  have 
a new  artificial  river  fa9ade  more  than 
five  kilometres  long. 

Meanwhile  the  Riachuelo,  canalized  over 
an  extension  of  more  than  fifteen  cuadras, 
continues  to  form  the  really  busy  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  parts  of  the  city 
along  this  river,  called  La  Boca  and  Bar- 
racas,  resemble  a forest  of  masts  and 
smoke-stacks,  so  thickly  are  the  ships- 
crowded  together  along  the  interminable 
quays,  wharves,  and  warehouses.  La 
Boca  is  inliabited  by  30,000  Neapolitans 
and  other  Italians,  who  are  extremely  in- 
dustrious and  frugal,  but  also  extremely 
regardless  of  comfort  and  cleanliness. 
This  suburb  is  surrounded  by  marshy 
ground,  on  whicli  the  most  primitive  sheds 
and  wooden  huts  are  built  in  absolutely 
unhygienic  conditions,  that  liave  hitherto 
made  the  district  a nest  of  fever  and  other 
maladies.  The  new  harbor  works,  how- 
ever, have  improved  La  Boca  greatly  by 
protecting  it  from  inundations.  The 
qua\-s  of  La  Boca,  the  maze  of  shipping, 
the  queer  houses  of  the  boat-builders  and 
wherry-men  who  live  on  the  island,  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  coasting  and 
river  sailors,  the  landing  of  coal,  timber, 
iron,  fruit,  all  help  to  make  a most  pic- 
turesque and  animated  scene,  full  of 
“bits”  that  would  tempt  the  painter  or 
the  etclier. 

When  I arrived  for  the  first  time  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  high  midsummer,  I was 
not  surprised  to  find  social  life  and  public 
amusements  at  a stand-still.  The  heat  was 
excessive.  The  people  of  wealth  and  leisure 
were  living  in  the  reclusion  of  their  coun- 
ti\y]iousesor  enjoying  sea  air  and  shooting 
at  Mar  del  Plata,  the  Newport  or  Brighton 
of  the  Argentine  capital.  Even  the  busi- 
ness men  were  to  be  found  at  tlieir  offices 
only  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and 
that,  too,  not  every  day.  The  theatres 
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text  in  civilized  countries  for  gatherings 
of  elegance  and  fashion,  I went  to  the 
meetings  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  several  oc- 
casions, but  my  observations  were  each 
time  identical.  In  the  tribune  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jockey  Club  I counted  about  a 
dozen  ladies ; scattered  over  the  other  trib- 
unes and  on  the  lawn  might  be  seen  about 
the  same  number  of  cocottes;  the  rest  of 
the  public  was  composed  of  men  and  boys. 
For  this  rough  horde  of  human  beings  the 
only  interest  that  the  races  offered  was 
the  betting,  conducted  in  the  Argentine, 
as  in  Europe,  by  means  of  the  mutual  pool 
OT pari  mutuel  system.  On  each  race  the 
totals  amounted  to  fifty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  moment  the  race 
was  over  there  was  a roar  of  many  feet 
and  a stampede  from  the  tribunes  to  the 
paying  offices. 

In  continuation  of  my  studies  of  public 
amusements  I visited  the  two  principal  es- 
tablishments, or  canchas,  where  pelota,  a 
sort  of  tennis,  is  played.  This  game  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Argentine  by  emigrants 
from  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain,  where 
it  is  chiefly  played,  and  has  now  become 
the  great  popular  sport  of  the  republic— 
the  Argentine  base-ball.  In  Buenos  Ay- 
res the  frontones,  or  courts,  where  the 
game  is  played  are  immense  places  with 
lofty  walls,  surmounted  by  wii*e  netting 
on  two  sides,  and  on  the  other  two  sides 
tiers  of  seats  and  boxes  for  the  public. 
The  walls  have  hard  and  smooth  faces; 
the  floor  of  the  court  is  even  and  level, 
and  marl^ed  into  compartments  by  black 
lines.  On  the  end  wall  to  the  right 
of  the  court  is  the  pizarra,  or  marking 
board.  The  players  at  Buenos  Ayres  are 
professionals,  invariably  Basques,  and  the 
best  of  them  come  from  Spain  for  the  His- 
pano- American  season,  like  tenors,  or  fo- 
rero8y  and  with  engagements  at  equally 
high  salaries.  Apart  from  the  celebrity 
of  the  artistes,  the  game  is  always  blue 
against  red.  The  marking  board  calls  the 
players  los  azides  and  los  colorados : they 
wear  blue  Basque  cloth  caps  and  red  caps; 
their  jerseys  ai'e  striped  blue  and  white  and 
red  and  white;  their  sashes  or  waistbands 
are  blue  and  red  respectively;  their  trou- 
sers and  shoes  are  white.  The  pelotares 
strike  the  ball  not  with  the  bare  hand,  but 
with  a cesta  made  of  osier  or  wicker  work, 
half  round,  sharply  curved  at  tlie  end,  and 
measuring  some  eighteen  inches  long.  A 
leather  glove  is  sewn  on  this  basket,  scoop- 
like racket,  and  receives  the  fingers  of  the 


player’s  right  hand.  The  game  is  played 
with  two  men  on  each  side,  and  requires 
extraordinary  agility  and  endurance.  The 
great  players  are  wonderful  to  watch,  and 
in  the  frenzy  of  its  enthusiastic  admiration 
the  public  throws  into  the  court  sovereigns, 
ounces,  Chilian  condors,  and  all  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  gold  coins  that  are  found  in 
the  money-changers’  shops  in  Buenos  Ay- 
res— just  as  the  Madrid  public  throws  ci- 
gars and  pui*ses  full  of  money  to  a torero 
who  has  accomplished  a clever  suerte  in 
killing  the  bull.  Meanwhile  as  the  game 
proceeds,  after  each  point  scored  there  is  a 
roar  of  voices  from  the  tribunes : Veinte  a 
cincodoy!  Veinte d dost omo!  Ciendcin- 
CO  doy  ! It  is  the  calling  out  of  the  odds ; 
for,  as  at  the  races  so  in  the  tennis-courts, 
the  chief  object  of  the  public  is  to  gamble. 
The  public  that  frequents  the  frontones  is 
as  mixed  and  rough  as  the  public  of  the 
race-courses,  and  to  a great  extent  the 
same.  One  notices  also  a similar  ferocity 
on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  a hardness 
of  expression  and  a brusqueness  of  ges- 
tures and  manners  that  are  absolutely 
painful. 

So  much  for  the  daylight  amusements — 
Palermo,  horse-racing,  and  pelota.  Now 
we  come  to  the  great  problem  of  passing 
the  evening,  and  during  the  winter  sea- 
son a certain  number  of  theatres  contrib- 
ute toward  facilitating  its  solution.  Opera, 
Politeama,  Nacional,  San  Martin,  Doria, 
Onrubia,  Variedades,  Pasatiempo,  Jardin 
Florida,  are  the  names.  The  Opera,  which 
receives  a subvention  from  the  govern- 
ment, is  a large  theatre,  with  its  principal 
fagade  in  the  Calle  Corrientes.  The  vesti- 
bule is  spacious  and  draughty;  the  stair- 
case not  without  pretensions  to  marmo- 
rean  magnificence;  lliefoyera  monument 
of  bad  taste  and  over-decoration.  The 
suite  of  rooms,  of  flne  proportions,  is  fur- 
nished with  a profusion  of  plush  curtains, 
divans,  and  gilt-edged  chairs;  the  walls 
are  decorated  with  stucdJ)  ornaments  and 
panels  framed  with  mouldings  on  which 
are  juxtaposed  the  crudest  tones  of  red, 
green,  blue,  and  yellow  that  the  Tuscan 
stencil  painter  knows  how  to  mix ; and  the 
whole  forms  a gaudy  and  aggressive  eye- 
sore. The  house,  decorated  in  white  and 
gold,  with  red  hangings  and  upholstery 
in  the  boxes,  is  large  and  fairly  commo- 
dious, except  that  there  are  no  means  of 
heating  it,  and  as  the  winter  at  Buenos 
Ayres  is  becoming  colder  every  year,  both 
public  and  artistes  suffer.  The  same  in- 
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convenience,  however,  exists  in  the  other 
theatres  and  in  all  the  old  private  houses 
of  Buenos  Ayres — there  are  no  stoves  or 
chimneys.  The  representations  at  the 
Opera  are  as  good  as  celebrated  and  ex- 
pensive singers  can  make  them;  the  rep- 
ertory includes  all  the  hackneyed  suc- 
cesses of  the  past  half-century — II  Trova- 
tore,  Rigoletto,  Carmen,  La  Traviata, 
etc. ; and  the  favorite  piece,  and  the  one 
that  always  attracts  a full  house,  is  Gli 
Ugonotti.  The  public  of  the  Opera  is 
perhaps  a little  overdressed;  the  display 
of  jewelry  and  precious  stones  is  rather 
too  dazzling;  the  applause  does  not  indi- 
cate delicate  discrimination,  inasmuch  as 
it  rewards  only  the  high  notes,  prolonged 
screams,  and  stentorian  shouting  of  the 
singers.  The  critics  cannot  find  higher 
praise  for  Tamagno  than  to  celebrate  his 
brazen  throat — his  garganta  de  cobre.  All 
this  is  somewhat  crude,  but  it  is  showy 
and  expensive,  and  therefore  appeals  to 
the  instincts  of  the  rastacouftre.  During 
the  season  of  1890,  with  gold  averaging 
230,  the  price  of  an  orchestra  stall  at  the 
Opera  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  $25  paper, 
and  thei*e  were  four  performances  a week. 

The  Politeama,  also  in  the  Calle  Corri- 
entes,  is  still  larger  than  the  Opera.  It  is 
a spacious  and  comfortable  house,  without 
any  architectural  pretensions  whatever. 
In  the  vestibule  ai’e  three  white  marble 
slabs  with  gilt  inscriptions  recording  the 
visits  and  triumphs  of  Rossi,  Adelina  Pat- 
ti, and  Coquelin.  During  my  stay  in  the 
Argentine  capital  Coquelin  made  his  sec- 
ond visit,  accompanied  by  Mesdames  Ju- 
dic,  Barety,  Lender,  and  an  excellent  com- 
pany, and  on  several  occasions  I had  the 
pleasure  of  applauding  these  admirable 
artistes,  who  were  playing  to  half-empty 
benches.  Doubtless  the  financial  crisis  ac- 
counted to  some  extent  for  this  neglect; 
but  the  chief  reason,  I am  afraid,  was  that 
the  pieces  and  the  actors  were  too  good 
for  the  public.  The  literary  culture  of 
Buenos  Ayres  is  not  yet  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  appreciate  the  delicacy  of 
Feuillet,  the  exquisite  refinement  of  Mari- 
vaux, or  even  the  quintessential  Parisian- 
ism  of  La  Femme  a Papa.  It  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  price  for  a stall  for  tliese  per- 
formances was  810  paper. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  great  and  con- 
stant distraction  of  the  young  men,  the 
dandies,  the  zamhull idores.  of  the  Argen- 
tine capital,  their  daily  occupation  year 
after  year  between  the  hours  of  five  and 


ten  P.M.,  namely,  standing  on  the  side- 
walk of  the  Calle  Florida  and  making 
remarks  on  the  women  that  pass.  The 
Calle  Florida  is  the  most  fashionable 
street  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Here  are  the 
finest  shops  for  the  sale  of  objects  of  lux- 
ury; the  swell  jewellers,  milliners,  dress- 
makers, tailors,  hatters,  shoemakers;  the 
fashionable  restaurants,  Mercer.  R6tisse- 
rie  Franqaise,  Sportsman ; and,  above  all, 
the  crack  Confiteria  del  Aguila.  A con- 
fiteria,  it  must  be  explained,  is  a shop  for 
the  sale  of  bonbons,  confectionery,  sweet- 
meats, and  refreshments,  and  at  the  same 
time  a sort  of  caf6  and  bar-room  where 
all  kinds  of  drinks  and  liqueurs  may  be 
obtained;  it  is  the  Argentine  equivalent 
of  the  French  cafe.  Such  shops  abound 
in  Buenos  Ayres;  there  is  hardly  a block 
in  the  city  that  has  not  its  confiteria. 

The  one  in  the  Calle  Florida  bearing  the 
name  of  del  Aguila  has  a facade  of  white 
marble,  surmounted  by  an  eagle  and  two 
allegorical  figures,  and  its  windows  form 
recesses  along  the  sidewalk  capable  of  ac- 
commodating each  half  a dozen  dandies. 

The  doorways  of  the  confiteria  can  also 
accommodate  a considerable  number,  and 
those  who  find  no  room  at  the  Aguila, 
straggle  along  the  street  and  seek  shelter 
in  other  door-steps,  for  it  must  be  added 
that  the  Calle  Florida  is  an  old-fashioned 
narrow  street,  and  that  the  sidewalk  will 
permit  only  two  persons  to  walk  abreast; 
hence  the  necessity  for  the  dandies  of 
finding  recesses  where  they  can  stand 
without  impeding  the  circulation  and  in- 
curring the  wrath  of  the  police.  And  so 
here  they  congregate,  the  rich  young  cre- 
oles who  pass  their  days  gambling  at  the 
Club  del  Progreso,  and  the  hard  worked 
counter-jumper,  the  dude  who  has  dined 
at  the  Caf6  de  Paris,  and  the  dude  who 
has  dined  at  a tenth -rate  Italian  “hash 
mill*’;  both  are  armed  with  cigarettes 
and  toothpicks,  both  wear  stupendous 
light-colored  cravats  and  enormous  dia- 
mond pins,  and  both  are  well  dressed  and 
X)rodigal  of  immaculate  shirt  fronts.  They 
stand  and  they  smoke;  they  address  each 
other  with  the  word  che,  of  universal  use 
throughout  the  xVrgentine  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  “man  '' ; they  convei*se  in  husky 
or  guttural  tones,  pronouncing  the  words 
with  monotoMOiis  |)recipitation ; and  when- 
ever a woman  passes  they  look  at  her  and 
say : ''Hermosa  r tibia''  (Beautiful  blonde) ; 

“ Que  cabecifa  tan  linda !"  (What  a pret- 
ty little  head !) ; ‘‘  Que  boca  fan  adorable  F 
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(Whatalwely  mouth  !);  and  other  insipid  river.  Such  is  sidewalk  life  in  Buenos 
or  indecent  words.  Timt  is  all.  They  Ayres,  on  as  it  may  be  called  in  Spanish, 
stand;  they  smoke;  they  make  their  silly  sidewalk  and  candy  si  top  iife^-?a  vida  de 
observations  ; and  at  ten  o'clock  they  dis-  ccmfiteria  y de  vcreda. 
perse,  and  Florida,  like  the  other  streets  The  Club  del  Progreso  was  mentioned 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  remains  empty  until  atw^ve  a.s  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  rich 
midnight,  when  the  people  returning  dandies.  It  is,  indeed,  the  chief  native 
from  the.  theatre  give  it  a momeutary  club  in  Buenos  Ayi'es,  and  lias  more  than 


TELOTA  PJUAVERS. 


supplement  of  animation.  There  is  a 1200  members.  Other  Argentine  clubs 
rush  for  the  last  horse-cars,  a clattering  are  the  Club  del  Plata,  Union  Argentina, 
of  the  hoofs  of  Russian  trottei*s.  a hanging  Oriental,  and  the  Jockey.  The  foreigners 
of  the  doors  of  elegant  ooup^,  and  then  have  a general  Club  de  los  Residentes 
once  more  all  is  silent  and  deserted;  the  Estrangeros,  founded  in  1841.  whose  000 
bright  polished  tramway  rails  glisten  and  members  occupy  commodious  and  almost 
vanish  in  the  long  prospective  of  the  dark  handsome  rooms  in  the  Galle  Rivadavia. 
and  narrow  streets;  and  with  the  DKx>a-  The  meinbei-s  anvftubjgn  residents  of  all 
light  silvering  the  Idue  and  widte  glazed  nationalities.  There  are  also  French, 
tile.s  of  tlie  church  domes  atid  towel's,  and  Span isln  German,  and  Italian  Sfwial  clubs, 
forming  strong  contrasts  of  sliccii  .and  and  im|>oiUanl  and  mdr  philanthropic  and 
shadow  amongst  the  irregular  masses  of  mutual  aid  societies  connected  with  eaeli 
Die  houses  and  s]K)p,s,  Buenos  Ayres  he-  national ify.  The  Englisli-spcaking  resi- 
comes  for  the  rnoineiu  clothed  in  mys-  dents  have  their  own  Kosmos  Club  in  the 
lery  and  charm,  and  resumes  that  tinge  Calle  Cangallo,  in  rather  cold  and  bare 
of  OrlcJitalism  which  suggests  itself  in  rooms.  Tiie  English  also  have  a literary 
the  distant  view.s  of  the  town  frpru  ihe  society,  ai]d  they  are  the  founders  and 
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almost  exclusive  membei’s  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Rowing  Club,  wliich  has  a fine 
boat-house  on  the  river  in  the  charming 
suburb  of  Tigre.  The  Argentine  clubs 
are  all  used  for  interminable  gambling 
operations  that  go  on  day  and  night, 
while  their  social  function  is  fulfilled  by 
the  organizing  of  splendid  balls,  which 
from  time  to  time  awaken  the  aristo- 
cratic creole  society  from  its  habitual 
torpor. 

There  are  no  amenities  of  life  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  no  society,  no  amusements  except 
the  theatre,  which  is  expensive,  and  no 
distractions  except  gross  and  shameless 
debauchery  that  thrives  flauntingly  in 
most  parts  of  the  city.  There  is  no  so- 
ciety, because  tlie  rivalry  of  luxury  will 
not  allow  families  to  arrange  fetes  unless 
they  can  do  so  on  a princely  scale,  to 
give  a dinner  party  that  is  not  a gor- 
geous banquet,  or  to  receive  of  an  evening 
without  the  accompaniment  of  a ball  or 
grand  orchestra.  The  old  ci*eole  families 
live  entirely  among  themselves,  after  the 


usual  Spanish  style,  hating  and  despising 
the  gringo^  or  foreigner,  who  works  and 
grows  rich.  There  are  no  social  leadei’s, 
no  leadei'S  df  opinion  even,  no  eminent 
citizens  whose  influence  and  efforts  might 
create  centres  and  elements  of  decent  and 
healthy  distraction.  At  Buenos  Ay)*es 
each  one  looks  out  for  himself,  from  the 
President  of  the  republic  down  to  the 
howling  urchin  who  sells  newspapers  and 
tries  to  defraud  the  buyer  of  his  change. 
The  impression  that  the  city  and  its  so- 
ciological phenomena  make  upon  one  is 
wholly  and  repeatedly  that  of  coarse  and 
brutal  materialism.  There  seems  to  be 
no  poetry,  no  sentiment,  no  generosity  in 
the  life  of  its  citizens;  there  is  nothing 
amiable,  witty,  or  attractive  in  the  exte- 
rior aspect  of  men  and  of  things.  On 
the  one  hand  you  see  the  race  for  wealth 
in  all  the  crudity  of  unscrupulous  specu- 
lation and  cynical  malvei'sation  of  public 
funds;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  osten- 
tatious display  of  wealth  in  the  grossest 
manifestations  of  vulgar  luxury. 
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The  Philadelphia  lawyer,  who  was  long 
referred  to  generically  as  the  most 
difficult  pei*sonage  to  confuse  or  to  hood- 
wink, has  surrendered  the  palm  to  the 
modern  journalist, whose  shrewdness,  per- 
sistence, and  ingenuity  now  render  him 
invincible  in  the  pursuit  of  information. 
Yet  the  dethroned  attorney  and  his  suc- 
cessor would  both  have  been  lialted  and 
puzzled  a great  many  times  if  they  had 
joined  me  recently  in  an  endeavor  to  learn 
the  truth  about  the  smuggling  of  Chinese 
into  our  country  across  the  Canadian 
border. 

A complete  presentment  of  the  case  is 
unattainable,  and  must  ever  remain  so. 
This  is  not  alone  due  to  the  natural  fail- 
ure of  the  smugglers  to  preserve  records 
of  their  operations;  it  is  not  wholly  ac- 
countable to  the  impenetrability  of  the 
Ciiinese  themselves  with  regard  to  all 
matters  which  they  with  common  accord 
determine  to  keep  from  the  official  or 
public  knowledge  of  Americans ; these 
would  be  serious  hinderances  by  them- 
selves; but  added  to  them  is  a worse  ob- 
stacle still,  a perfect  chevaux  de  frise  of 
falsehood,  which  starts  up  at  every  ques- 


tion that  is  put  to  the  average  American 
or  Canadian  who  is  presumably  in  a po- 
sition to  know  the  facts  in  the  matter,  at 
least  in  a general  way. 

This  was  to  have  been  expected,  but  it 
produced  the  unintended  result  of  con- 
vincing me  that  where  there  was  such  a 
general  reluctance  to  tell  anything  (and 
such  a far  greater  reluctance  to  tell  the 
truth),  there  must  certainly  be  something 
worth  while  hiding — worth  the  while  of 
the  companies  whose  vessels  carry  Mon- 
golian passengers,  worth  the  while  of  the 
Canadian  officials  who  gather  taxes  from 
all  incoming  Chinamen,  worth  the  while 
of  all  the  rest  who  wink  at  offences 
against  the  laws  of  thi.s,  to  them,  foreign 
country,  and  who,  as  individuals  or  as 
members  of  a communit3^  benefit  more 
or  less  directly  by  what  goes  on. 

Yet  whenever  a casual  question  was 
put  to  a Canadian  who  did  not  suspect 
my  especial  interest  in  the  subject,  the  full 
truth  always  came  out.  “The  Chinese 
come  here  mainly  to  smuggle  themselves 
across  the  American  border,”  was  a state- 
ment that  was  made  to  me  and  to  my 
companions  by  at  least  twoscore  men  in 
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Victoria  and  on  the  British  Columbian 
main-land,  including  several  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  influential  men  in  the 
province.  “ They  come  here  to  enter  your 
country,  and  you  can’t  stop  it,  and  we 
don’t  care,'’  is  how  one  official  expressed 
lumself. 

Apart  from  this  and  apart  from  the 
conviction  generated  by  the  evasive  and 
unwilling  replies  to  my  more  ingenuous 
inquiries,  I knew  before  I went  there  that 
some  smuggling  was  done.  I had  read  ex- 
tracts from  the  amazing  utterances  in  Con- 
gress, in  which,  among  others,  one  speak- 
er had  likened  the  influx  of  contraband 
Chinese  to  nothing  less  than  the  swarming 
of  the  Huns  in  early  European  history. 
There  had  also  come  under  my  notice  a 
bit  of  telegraphic  flotsam  in  the  New  York 
newspapers,  by  which  I learned  that  the 
smuggler  at  Victoria  had  become  so  im- 
pudent that  they  were  running  a steam- 
boat from  their  shores  to  ours,  with  car- 
goes of  interdicted  Mongolian  laborers. 
This  appeared  to  give  the  practice  the  dig- 
nity of  a great  business,  though  it  scarce- 
ly warranted  the  Congressional  view  of 
swarming  myriads  pressing  over  the  bor- 
der. Clearly  the  one  question  to  be  de- 
termined was,  to  what  extent  the  illicit 
traffic  was  carried  on. 

Early  after  my  arrival  in  Victoria  I 
gathered  up  the  twenty  or  thirty  news- 
papers that  were  scattered  upon  the  table 
in  the  office  of  the  principal  hotel,  the 
Driard  House,  and  took  them  to  my  room 
to  read.  I had  been  sequestered  in  a new- 
ly opened  region  in  British  Columbia, 
and  prior  to  that  had  spent  some  days 
upon  the  plains,  so  that  I felt  that  hunger 
for  news  which  seizes  upon  one  who  has 
finished  a long  vo^'age  at  sea.  I had  no 
thought  of  finding  information  with  I'e- 
gard  to  smuggling,  for  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  very  scant  and  in- 
frequent mention  of  the  matter  is  made. 
Imagine  my  surprise,  therefore,  when  I 
found  some  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the 
way  of  active  and  present  news  in  at  least 
every  alternate  newspaper  I took  up. 
These  journals  were  such  as  are  publish- 
ed in  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia, in  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  United 
States,  and  in  smaller  places  near  the 
border  in  botli  countries.  Their  dates  of 
publication  were  within  tlie  months  of 
June  and  July,  1890.  This  discovery  im- 
pressed me  as  being,  to  say  the  least,  sig- 
nificant. 


In  the  Victoria  Colonist  of  June  11, 
1890,  was  a long  account  of  the  seizure  of 
the  steamer  North  Star,  which,  after  a 
busy  career  in  violating  the  laws  of  our 
country  without  interference  by  the  Ca- 
nadians, had  at  last  excited  their  displea- 
sure by  returning  from  our  border  with 
smuggled  goods  upon  which  the  Canadi- 
ans impose  an  import  tax.  The  customs 
authorities  at  Victoria  charged  the  own- 
ers of  the  North  Star  with  violating 
those  statutes  which  require  masters  of 
vessels  to  produce  bills  of  lading,  to  an- 
swer truly  all  questions  with  regard  to 
each  cargo,  crew,  and  voyage,  to  take  out 
clearance  papers,  and  to  produce  any 
goods  that  may  have  been  landed  con- 
trary to  law. 

In  a Canadian  newspaper,  published 
on  the  main-land,  I found  a refreshingly 
frank  account  of  the  seizure  of  a smug- 
gler's craft  at  Port  Townsend,  Washing- 
ton. The  boat  was  the  sloop  Alert,  held 
on  the  charge  of  violating  our  Exclusion 
Act  by  taking  Chinamen  into  our  terri- 
tory. 

More  tlian  half  a dozen  of  the  news 
items  related  to  the  transportation  of  opi- 
um across  the  border  by  stealth.  It  was 
apparent,  and  it  is  the  fact,  that  this  form 
of  smuggling  is  more  extensively  carried 
on  and  is  more  remunerative  than  the 
transportation  of  the  interdicted  laborei-s. 

From  the  windows  of  the  Custom-house 
at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  I afterward 
saw  the  notorious  North  Star,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  Canadians  not  for 
smuggling  into  our  country,  but  for  re- 
turning to  theirs  with  smuggled  goods. 
Unquestionably  this  was  the  steam-boat 
of  which  I had  read  in  New  York,  and 
which  I had  naturally  pictured  in  my 
mind  as  a vessel  of  at  least  ordinary  steam - 
Vjoat  dimension.^  Instead  it  was  a tiny  lit- 
tle vessel,  rather  like  a good-sized  cat-boat, 
with  a boiler  and  a screw  added  to  her 
outfit.  She  was  in  a desperately  bad  con- 
dition from  age  and  neglect,  and  would 
not  .sell  for  more  than  $‘200  at  the  outside. 

I \vas  told  that  she  frequently  carried  as 
many  as  30  Chinamen  at  a time,  and 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  tliis  is  true, 
it  is  cerUiinly  the  fact  that  her  masters 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  squeeze 
into  her  as  many  men  of  any  otlier  na- 
tionality. It  was  only  after  I had  seen  in 
two  Western  “Chinatowns”  the  raisin- 
like adaptability  of  the  Chinese  to  com- 
pressed conditions  that  I comprehended 
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effect  even  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In 
near-by  Victoria,  which  had  a Chinatown 
of  its  own,  the  echoes  of  the  sand-lots  ora- 
tory in  San  Francisco  developed  an  anti- 
Chinese  party  also.  The  agitation  there 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a commis- 
sion by  the  Dominion  Legislature  to  take 
testimony  upon  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  Chinese  were  of  value  to  the  coun- 
try. Very  many  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined, and  testimony  both  valuable  and  in- 
teresting was  obtained  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  As  a result  the  commission 
decided  that  the  province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia owed  a great  part  of  its  progress 
(that  is  to  say,  its  development)  to  the  Chi- 
nese, that  they  were  valuable  allies  of  the 
whites  there,  and  that  much  of  what  was 
most  violent  in  the  charges  brought  against 
their  morals  and  habits  rested  upon  a very 
slight  basis.  Then,  apparently  as  a sop 
tossed  to  the  clamorous  anti-Chinese  ele- 
ment, the  commission  recommended  that 
an  admission  fee  of  $50  (a  poll-tax  of  that 
sum)  be  levied  upon  each  newly  arriving 
Chinaman  who  had  never  been  to  Can- 
ada before.  To  those  who  should  depart 
from  the  Dominion,  certificates  were  to  be 
issued  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  newer  immigrants.  This  became  and 
is  the  law  of  Canada. 

The  Canadian  law  is  very  like  our  own 
in  that  it  visits  its  inflictions  upon  the  la- 
borers from  China,  and  leaves  their  coun- 
trymen who  are  merchants,  professional 
men,  touri.sts,  diplomats,  and  consular  of- 
ficials uninterfercd  with  in  their  passing 
to  and  from  Canaila.  The  mere  impost 
of  $50  a head  upon  the  laborei’s  has  re- 
sulted in  a double  benefit  to  Canada,  if 
they  are  right  in  their  decision  that  the 
Cliinese  are  an  aid  to  civilization,  since  it 
at  once  leaves  their  doors  open  to  this  im- 
migration, and  has  added  to  the  revenue  a 
sum  of  $95,500  since  1887,  or  about  $3000 
a month.  In  addition,  a really  notable 
Canadian  institution,  the  line  of  steam- 
ers to  China,  wdiich  brings  great  stores  of 
Cliinese  and  Japanese  tea,  rice,  opium, 
and  oil  into  or  across  the  Dominion,  pro- 
fits at  the  rate  of  $50  per  Chinaman  for 
the  steerage  fare,  or  at  least  $200,000  in 
all  ill  three  years.  • 

It  is  only  a rabid  partisan  who  will 
swell  the  torrent  of  abuse  that  has  been 
let  loose  upon  the  Canadian  Pacific  steam- 
ship owners  for  tlie  part  they  play  in 
transporting  the  Chinaman.  The  busi- 
ness is  at  once  legitimate  and  inevitable, 


and  its  results  that  annoy  our  customs 
officers  cannot  be  held  to  concern  this 
thoroughly  honorable  and  dignified  busi- 
ness corporation.  The  Dominion  officials, 
for  their  part,  are  only  concerned  in  se- 
curing the  payment  of  the  head  tax  by  the 
new-comers,  and,  in  truth,  this  gives  them 
plenty  of  trouble  and  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  all  the  ingenuity  that  a 
white  man  always  requires  in  dealing 
with  a Chinaman.  It  is  well  to  look  at 
these  things  fairly  and  squarely.  The 
Canadian  customs  officers  enforce  their 
own  laws,  and  stop  at  that.  Our  customs 
men  do  the  same.  That  irrepressible  and 
incessant  smuggler  who  ran  the  North 
Star^  and  all  his  kind,  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  replace  the  Chinamen  and  opium 
they  land  on  our  shoi'es  with  the  peculiar 
products  of  American  industry  which  best 
reward  the  smuggler  over  the  Canadian 
line — playing-cards, gambling  ‘‘lay-outs,’’ 
and  whiskey — and  no  American  official 
has  ever  found  it  his  duty  to  protect  our 
Canadian  cousins  against  this  fraud  upon 
their  revenues  and  defiance  of  their  laws. 

But  to  return  to  the  Canadian  relations 
with  the  Chinese.  Every  Chinaman  who 
leaves  Canada  takes  a certificate  which 
shall  serve  as  his  passport  when  he  re- 
turns. He  may  take  out  a certificate 
when  he  does  not  mean  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. He  may  take  one  when  he  is  mere- 
ly going  to  smuggle  himself  over  our  bor- 
der, and  never  means  to  go  back  to  tlie 
Dominion.  Or  he  may  take  a certificate 
when  he  has  made  all  the  money  he  needs, 
and  is  on  his  way  to  China  to  end  his 
days  there,  after  years  of  that  luxurious 
idleness  wdiich  the  average  laborer  counts 
upon  obtaining  in  Cliina  from  the  judi- 
cious investment  of  $2000 — the  coolie's 
plum.  Of  course  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  in  many  cases  the  certificates  are  de- 
manded by  men  w ho  mean  to  return.  At 
all  events,  these  certificates,  which  are 
passports  to  Canada,  and  indirectly  to  the 
United  States,  have  a money  value.  They 
are  sold  in  China.  They  can  be  pur- 
chased openly  to-day  in  the  streets  of 
Hong-Kong,  like  ducks  or  chopsticks. 
There  they  possess  a fluctuating  value, 
and  liave  been  known  to  fetch  as  high 
as  $05.  Sometimes  they  are  let  go  at  a 
loss  pi’ice  than  the  $50  they  are  expect- 
ed to  save  in  the  avoidance  of  the  poll- 
tax,  the  fluctuations  being  governed  by 
the  demand  at  the  time  of  tlie  departure 
of  a vessel,  because  only  .so  many  uucer- 
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ties  they  were  familiar  with.  As  to  the 
genei*al  facts  about  Caucasian  life,  there 
are  plenty  of  men  in  China  and  on  the 
ships  to  post  the  immigrants  fully. 

Every  three  weeks,  when  a ship  arrives, 
the  Cliinameii  with  certificates  are  ques- 
tioned, and  several  are  found  to  be  the 
purchasers  of  the  certificates  of  othei*s, 
but  not  one  Chinaman  has  yet  been  sent 
back  on  this  account.  All  that  Canada 
wants  is  her  tax,  and  if  any  Chinaman 
cauglit  at  this  trickery  lacks  the  $50,  he 
finds  his  countrymen  in  Victoria  or  Van- 
couver willing  to  advance  the  money  to 
him. 

Understanding,  then,  that  in  this  way 
have  come  into  Canada  more  than  1900 
Chinamen  in  the  last  three  years,  the 
reader  will  not  yet  comprehend  why  it 
was  that  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  Victorians  should  have  said  to 
me  that  he  estimated  the  extent  of  the 
smuggling  of  Chinamen  over  our  border 
at  about  1500  a year. 

This  is  because  the  draft  is  upon  the 
resident  Chinese  as  well  as  upon  the  new 
arrivals.  British  Columbia  was  once  the 
seat  of  a very  considerable  Mongolian 
population,  that  has  been  dwindling  rap- 
idly in  the  last  few  years,  through  chan- 
nels most  of  which  have  flowed  stealthily 
over  our  border.  In  dealing  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject  I desire  to  have  it 
understood  that  no  official  or  accurate 
figures  are  at  my  hand,  and  I must  quote 
from  the  language  of  a gentleman  whose 
position  in  society  and  in  public  life  causes 
him  to  be  referred  to —at  least  as  frequent- 
ly as  any  man  in  the  province— as  an  au- 
thority upon  all  provincial  matters. 

It  appeal’s  that  five  or  six  years  ago 
there  were  about  18,000  Chinamen  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  To-day  the  number  tiiere 
is  between  7000  and  8000.  It  is  generally 
believed  and  asserted  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  11,000  who  have  left  the 
country  have  come  into  the  United  States. 
Many  have  gone  back,  some  (not  many) 
have  gone  eastward  to  other  Canadian 
provinces,  and  thousands  have  come  into 
the  United  States,  surreptitiously  for  the 
major  part.  All  the  persons  to  wlioin  I 
talked  agreed  as  to  this  general  fact.  I 
mention  it  to  show  how  it  was  j)ossible 
that  the  bc^st  authority  upon  the  subject 
should  have  said  that  the  smuggling  of 
the  Chinese  over  our  border  amounts  to 
about  15U0  a year  wlien  less  than  60  Chi- 
namen per  month  pay  the  Canadian  poll- 


tax  as  new  immigrants.  My  own  obser- 
vation would  have  gone  far  toward  con- 
firming this,  for  I saw  that  between  my 
trip  across  Canada  in  1887  and  my  visit 
last  year  there  had  been  a great  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  Chinese  in  Canada. 
In  Victoria  it  was  most  noticeable.  The 
population  of  the  Chinatown  there  has 
decreased  one-half,  the  streets  have  grown 
deserted-looking,  the  theatre  is  closed  for 
lack  of  support,  and  the  Chinese  them- 
selves freely  told  me  that  at  least  1600 
men  had  gone  away,  principally  to  my 
country. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  although 
the  introduction  of  contraband  Chinese 
into  our  nation  is  a regularly  maintained 
vocation,  it  is  a business  of  small  dimen- 
sions, certainly  not  fairly  to  be  likened 
to  the  s warmings  of  the  hordes  that  once 
overran  Europe. 

Yet,  petty  as  the  smuggling  is,  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  measured  it,  and  it 
will  be  equally  well  to  understand  why  it 
is  possible,  and  how  it  is  carried  on.  Who- 
ever would  underetand  it  must  know  that 
the  entire  northern  boundary  of  our  na- 
tion, from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  tl»e 
Pacific  coast,  is  a gigantic  wilderness. 
The  prairie,  the  plains  of  the  western 
provinces,  and  the  thick-clustered  moun- 
tains of  British  Columbia  are  repeated  in 
our  Minne.sota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Washington.  Geologically 
and  naturally  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  countries;  the  boundary  line 
is  an  arbitrary  mark.  At  intervals  of  a 
mile  apart  this  otherwise  intangible  divi- 
sion is  established  by  means  of  surveyors’ 
“monuments,”  that  are  imbedded  in  the 
earth,  and  stand  slightly  above  it,  eacli 
marked  “B.  A.”  on  one  side  and  “U.  S. 
A.”  on  tlie  other.  There  are  few  settle- 
ments on  the  line — almost  none — and  the 
whole  region  is  practically  known  to  men 
only  as  they  cross  it  by  the  w’atercourses 
in  canoes,  or  the  far-apart  trails  of  the 
great  grass  plateaus,  and  of  tlie  valleys 
between  the  mountains.  There  is  no  part 
of  it  over  which  a Chinaman  may  not 
pass  into  our  country  without  fear  of  hin- 
deraiice ; tliere  are  scarcely  any  parts  of  it 
wliere  he  may  not  walk  boldly  across  it 
at  high  noon.  Indeed,  tlie  same  is  measu- 
rably the  case  all  along  our  noVthern 
boundai’y — even  upon  the  8t.  Lawrence 
north  of  our  State,  wliere  smuggling  has 
always  been  a means  of  livelihood  when- 
ever varying  tariffs  made  it  remunerative. 
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ber  of  so-called  respectable  men  profited 
directly  by  the  business,  I did  not  and  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  many  such. 
Those  who  do  the  smuggling  of  the  Chi- 
nese are  unprincipled  and  reckless  char- 
acters. They  make  their  bargains  with 
those  Chinese  whose  business  it  is  to  ar- 
range for  the  carriage  of  their  country- 
men into  our  country.  The  boats  em- 
ployed are  small  sail-boats,  and  quite  as 
small  steam-launches.  When  the  owner 
of  one  of  these  boats  has  secured  a suffi- 
cient number  of  Chinese  to  make  the  ven- 
ture profitable  if  it  succeeds,  the  journey 
is  made  at  night,  without  compliance  with 
the  law  which  requires  vessels  sailing  af- 
ter dark  to  display  lights  at  their  sides. 
At  times  the  contrabands  are  landed  near 
Whatcom,  at  times  near  Port  Angeles  or 
New  Dungeness.  San  Juan  Island,  with- 
in our  border,  is  only  twelve  miles  from 
Victoria,  and  has  a few  Chinese  resident 
upon  it.  At  times  Chinamen  are  carried 
there.  Once  there  they  can  cross  to  the 
main-land  with  more  freedom,  and  with  a 
possibility  of  obtaining  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  and  have  long  been 
domiciled  on  American  soil.  The  smug- 
glers charge  $20  to  $25  for  landing  each 
Chinaman  on  our  coast  ; $20  is  the  ordi- 
nary and  usual  charge.  Wherever  the 
Chinamen  are  landed  they  find  either  men 
o||^ their  own  nationality  to  secrete  them, 
or  white  men  awaiting  their  arrival,  and 
ready  to  take  them  to  some  Chinese  quar- 
ters. Once  on  land  the  danger  of  arrest 
is  greatly  lessened,  and  after  a newly 
smuggled  Chinaman  has  made  his  way 
to  one  of  the  larger  towns  or  cities  near 
the  coa.st,  his  fear  of  detention  by  our  gov- 
ernment vanishes  entirely. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  trade  in  illicit  opium,  yet  I 
will  just  touch  upon  the  subject  before 
withdrawing  the  reader’s  attention  from 
the  Canadian  frontier.  If  there  are  im- 
portant firms  or  individuals  in  Canada 
who  are  directly  profiting  by  smuggling, 
it  is  from  this  form  of  it.  It  is  evident  to 
any  one  who  studies  the  subject  that  the 
trade  interests  a large  number  of  persons, 
and  that  the  populace  and  the  public 
press  have  stilled  their  conscience  with 
regard  to  the  impropriety  of  breaking 
laws  simply  because  they  are  their  neigh- 
bors’ statutes  and  not  their  own.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a nice  moral  question  at  the 
bottom  of  such  a course,  and  the  Cana- 
dians, instead  of  taking  the  bull  by  the 
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horns,  allow  the  animal  to  roam  unfet- 
tered. 

The  opium  is  manufactured  in  the  cities 
of  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia. As  one  manufacturer  expressed 
it,  “sufficient  is  made  in  one  week  in 
either  city  to  meet  the  demands  of  British 
Columbia  for  two  years.”  There  are  ten 
or  a dozen  manufacturers  in  Vancouver, 
and  more  yet  in  Victoria.  The  opium 
imported  is  of  a second  quality,  and  is  of 
Indian  origin.  It  comes  in  the  form  of 
sap,  and  in  the  shape  of  balls  that  weigh 
about  three  pounds,  and  are  encased  in  an 
envelope  made  by  pressing  leaves  against 
the  sticky  substance.  The  Canadian  rev; 
enue  laws  impose  a duty  of  one  dollar  a 
pound  upon  this  raw  material,  while  our 
impost  upon  finished  opium  is  ten  dollars 
a pound.  The  diffei*ence  when  the  raw 
material  is  worked  into  the  finished  prod- 
uct is  therefore  very  great,  and  the  temp- 
tation to  smuggle  is  in  dii*ect  proportion 
to  the  profit.  The  Chinese  merchants 
in  British  Columbia  find  the  method  of 
manufacture  very  simple.  The  stuff 
costs  two  dollars  and  a half  raw,  or  three 
dollars  and  a half  a pound  with  the  duty 
added.  When  it  has  been  cooked  into 
smokers’  opium  it  has  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  seven  dollars,  and  it  fetches 
from  eight  dollars  and  a half  to  twelve 
dollars  and  a half  a pound  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  thirty  or  forty  firms  of  China- 
men manufacturing  it  constantly  in  the 
two  British  Columbian  cities,  and  one  firm 
— not  the  largest— admitted  to  me  that  they 
produce  from  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a month.  There  is  scarcely  a 
devisable  manner  of  concealment  of  the 
little  cans  in  which  the  opium  is  put  up 
that  is  not  practised  in  smuggling  this 
article  over  our  border.  It  comes  in  bar- 
rels of  beer,  in  women’s  bustles,  in  trunks, 
in  satchels,  under  the  loose  shirts  of  sail- 
ors, in  boat  loads  by  night,  in  every  con- 
ceivable way.  By  collusion  with  steam- 
boat and  steam  ship  captains,  and  through 
corrupt  officials  in  our  own  country,  the 
greatest  profits  are  made  possible. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  important 
subject  of  the  illegal  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  laborers  among  us.  Some  excit- 
ing incidents  connected  with  the  chase 
and  capture  of  smuggled  men  near  our 
southern  border  have  turned  public  inter- 
est and  curiosity  toward  that  frontier.  I 
remember  that  before  I left  New  York  in 
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the  early  summer  there  was  a most  un- 
pleasant bit  of  reading  in  the  telegraphic 
news  concerning  a party  of  Chinamen 
who  had  made  their  way  far  into  the 
Apache  country,  and  were  said  to  be  cer- 
tain to  meet  deatli  at  the  hands  of  those 
blood-thii*sty  Indians  should  they  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  escape  dying  of  thirst 
and  exposure.  At  San  Francisco  I found 
the  officials  and  employes  of  the  Treasury 
Department  able  and  willing  to  provide 
full  information  of  the  Chinese  leak  on 
the  southern  frontier.  It  happened  that 
one  earnest  officer  had  just  returned  from 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  a band  of  self- 
smuggling Chinamen. 

From  his  account  of  his  and  their  ad- 
ventui*es  I obtained  a tolerably  complete 
view  of  the  modus  operandi  of  swelling 
our  Chinese  population  through  that  in- 
let. The  steam  ship  Netvbern,  for  Guay- 
mas,  Mexico,  had  started  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  April  25th  of  last  year  with  55 
Chinamen  in  bond  for  Mexico.  She  took 
as  another  passenger  Mr.  L.  S.  Irvin,  a 
Special  Treasury  Agent,  and  an  assistant. 
He  suspected  that  the  Mongolians  were 
bent  upon  landing  at  a place  called  Ense- 
nada, in  Lower  California.  This  little 
Mexican  village  had  long  been  the  seat  of 
pei*sistent  though  not  extensive  smug- 
gling operations.  It  is  close  to  the  Cali- 
fornia border  (within  60  miles  of  it),  and 
Chinamen  booked  for  other  points  had 
made  it  a practice  to  disembark  tliere  and 
w’ork  tlieir  way  into  the  States.  The 
United  States  autliorities  liad  determined 
to  break  up  the  traffic  at  that  |X)int,  and 
it  had  consequently  become  very  difficult 
to  continue  the  practice. 

To  Mr.  Irvin’s  surprise  the  Newhern's 
Chinamen  had  been  informed  of  the  im- 
practicability of  smuggling  themselves  in 
at  that  point,  and  all  continued  with  the 
vessel  as  far  as  Guay  mas.  They  did  not 
then  suspect  that  tliey  were  under  sur- 
veillance. Having  landed,  they  took  the 
cars  of  the  Ferrocarril  de  Sonora  for  a 
journey  of  eigliteen  Imurs’  duration  tow- 
ard tl)o  Mexican  and  American  border, 
and  at  places  called  Imrez  and  Magdalena 
they  came  together.  Those  villages  are 
near  the  frontier,  and  at  each  one  are 
Clnnamen  engaged  in  ranching.  Mr,  Ir- 
vin employed  some  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  follow  the  Cliinamen  as  they 
went,  in  parties  of  six  or  eight  at  a time, 
into  the  country  to  form  a couple  of 
camps  as  points  of  preparation  and  depart- 


ure. He  employed  white  men,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  natives  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon,  except  for  sympathy  with 
the  smugglers.  However,  the  white  men 
who  thus  suddenly  appeared  in  that  des- 
olate region,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
camps  and  without  visible  occupation, 
aroused  the  quick  suspicions  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  they  became  motionless  and 
idle.  Thereupon  all  the  “shadowers” 
were  withdrawn,  and  two  new  men  took 
their  places.  These  new  and  unsuspect- 
ed agents  of  our  government  saw  the 
Chinamen  move  deeper  into  the  country 
in  little  squads,  to  assemble  at  the  jdace 
of  one  of  their  countrymen,  a miller,  still 
nearer  the  bolder. 

The  Chinamen  were  well  supplied  with 
money.  At  the  outset  they  had  sent 
$5000  in  advance  of  themselves  along  the 
railroad  by  express,  and  now  that  they 
were  far  distant  from  the  railroad  and 
imagined  themselves  no  longer  w^atched, 
they  began  to  bargain  with  the  Mexican 
smugglers  in  the  neighborhood  for  the 
procurement  of  mule  teams  and  guides. 
They  got  a large  wagon  and  six  mules,  as 
well  as  several  desperate  border  men,  who 
would  have  killed  any  white  men  wlio 
openly  followed  them.  The  shadowers 
were  fully  aware  of  their  danger,  and, 
while  watching  every  movement  of  the 
smugglers,  did  not  permit  themselves  to 
be  seen — a feat  not  to  l>e  lightly  measui?a 
when  the  character  of  that  bar*e,  white, 
sun  searched  I'egion  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  Mexicans  employed  by 
the  Chinese  halted  at  the  bolder,  and 
gave  tlie  famished,  tired,  and  thii*st-torn 
fugitives  directions  for  reaching  Tucson, 
the  nearest  large  town  in  Arizona,  and 
the  seat  of  a colony  of  600  or  700  China- 
men. There  \vere  24  of  these  Cliinamen 
in  this  lirst  expedition.  They  had  trav- 
elled two  weeks  at  the  pace  of  a mule 
team,  and  wlien  they  were  deserted  by 
their  guides  on  our  border  they  liad  but 
20  gallons  of  water,  and  a march  of  30 
miles  to  reach  a fresh  supply.  Some  of 
them  are  described  as  having  been  in  a 
pitiable  condition  of  fatigue  and  ])hysical 
weakness.  Their  lirst  halt  in  our  country 
w'as  at  a Papagoe  Indian  village,  and 
there  our  federal  agents  arrested  them, 
and  took  tliern  to  Tucson.  Mr.  Irvin 
identified  them,  and  putting  himself  in 
communication  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  received  an  order  to  see  that 
they  were  returned  to  China.  The  31 
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Chinamen  who^id  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  our  officers  still  remain  in  Sonora. 
They  may  yet  attempt  to  make  the  passage 
into  Arizona. 

In  Sail  Francisco  just  now  there  is  out- 
spoken indignation  among  the  anti-Chi- 
nese on  account  of  a local  current  that 
is  swelling  the  Chinese  leakage  into  our 
country.  The  present  law  (enacted  Octo- 
ber, 1888)  declares  in  substance  that  in 
the  c^e  of  any  Chinese  laborer  who  shall 
at  any  time  heretofore  have  been,  or  who 
may  now  or  hereafter  be,  a resident  with- 
in the  United  States,  and  who  shall  have 
departed  or  who  shall  depart  therefrom, 
and  shall  not  have  returned  before  the 
passage  of  this  act,  such  laborer  may  not 
return  to  or  remain  in  this  country. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  worked  griev- 
ous pain  to  those  who  believe  the  course 
of  our  government  toward  the  Chinese 
has  all  along  been  marked  by  unconstitu- 
tional, unchristian,  and  dishonorable  ac- 
tion. Especially  was  this  felt  since  the 
Exclusion  Act  resulted  in  the  nullification 
of  24,443  certificates,  or  “tickets  of  leave.” 
These  under  a previous  law  had  been  is- 
sued to  departing  Chinamen,  and  accepted 
by  them  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  under- 
standing that  such  certificates  were  tokens 
of  the  national  promise  that  the  holders 
might  return  to  America  whenev’^er  they 
pleased.  This  act  is  known  as  the  Ex- 
clusion Act,  and  since  its  passage  no  Chi- 
nese laborers  may  legally  enter  or  re- 
turn to  this  country. 

But  they  do.  There  are  two  steam-ship 
lines  in  the  trade  between  China  and  San 
Francisco,  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Occi- 
dental and  Oriental  companies.  If  what 
is  alleged  against  the  ordinary  and  natural 
lines  of  business  that  they  follow^  be  true, it 
behooves  those  who  are  pelting  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  steam  ship  line  with  stones  to 
restrain  their  indignation, and  first  observe 
that  ancient  custom  which  is  said  to  have 
made  a cleanly  city  of  Jerusalem,  where 
every  man  saw  to  the  ordering  of  his  own 
door-yard.  The  accusation  is  that  these 
two  lines  bring  into  San  Francisco  a num- 
ber of  contraband  Chinese,  wlio,  through  a 
form  of  trickery  called  “ liabeas  corpus- 
sing,” obtain  the  right  to  remain  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  government.  Five 
stCcamers  arrive  in  San  Francisco  in  each 
two  months,  or  one  in  every  twelve  days. 
In  the  past  year,  up  to  J uly , 1890,  they  had 
brought  to  that  city  1344  Chinamen.  In 
January  they  brought  191;  in  February, 


73;  in  March,  185;  in  April,  335;  in  May, 
240;  and  in  June,  320.  Of  this  1344  the 
component  members  were  mainly  men  of 
those  classes  that  the  law'  permits  to  go 
and  come — merchants,  students,  scientists, 
diplomats,  consular  agents,  and  their  ser- 
vants, etc.  But  in  the  number  came  370 
who  declared  that  they  were  not  Chinese, 
but  were  American  citizens  by  birth,  and 
must  be  permitted  to  land.  That  is  to 
say,  there  were  60  a month  of  tliis  class 
of  travellers.  All  w'ere  taken  off  the  ships 
by  act  of  habeas  corpus,  in  order  to  permit 
an  investigation  of  their  claim  in  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  of  60  Chinese, 
on  an  average,  who  try  to  enter  at  San 
Francisco  every  month,  without  unques- 
tioned authority  under  the  law,  a large 
proportion  succeed.  Less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  are  sent  back  to  China.  The 
claimants  of  citizenship  may  be  men  who 
were  once  before  laborers  here,  and  who 
possess  our  violated  pledges  in  the  form 
of  certificates;  some  may  in  reality  be 
born  citizens.  However  that  be,  the  cun- 
ning and  inclination  toward  dishonest 
dealing  with  our  government  which  are 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Chinese 
(whether  our  course  w' ith  them  has  or  has 
not  been  of  a similar  character)  give  some 
basis  for  the  suspicion  that  the  flood  of 
testimony  in  support  of  each  “suspect” 
case  is  not  always  genuine.  So  does 
the  fact,  which  I obtained  upon  high  au- 
thority, that  the  first  examination  of  the 
“suspects”  while  on  shipboard  is  wholly 
perfunctory  and  mechanical,  whereas  the 
truly  searching  examination  is  made  only 
after  the  alleged  citizens  have  been  long 
on  shore,  and  have  had  ample  time  to  as- 
sume a character  and  a familiarity  with 
our  institutions  more  or  less  in  keeping 
with  their  assertion  that  they  were  born 
upon  the  soil.  In  the  mean  time  the 
flood  of  official  business  has  been  swelled 
by  the  legal  proceedings,  and  the  anti- 
Chinese  in  the  press  and  in  politics  have 
obtained  an  excuse  for  charging  that  a 
selfish  interest  in  fees  and  emoluments  is 
one  of  the  influences  that  keep  this  door 
ajar. 

It  w'ill  be  seen  that  through  this  open- 
ing also  the  smuggling  is  very  limited,  as 
is  the  ease  on  the  southern  frontier. 
Therefore  the  most  serious  breach  of  the 
exclusion  law  is  that  on  the  Canadian 
frontier,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  1500  a year,  if  not  less. 
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MARCH  DAYS. 

BY  BICHARD  E.  BURTON. 

I. 

The  world  to-day  is  a nun  in  gray, 

And  the  wind  is  her  wailing  prayer 
To  God,  to  give  her  a soul  like  May, 

Flower-sweet,  white,  and  fair. 

11. 

Still  as  a lake  at  even  is  the  air; 

The  heavens  are  gloomed;  I mark  not  anywhere 
A hopeful  sign  hung  out  by  plain  or  hill; 

Only  the  etched  brown  trees  and  barren  fields  are  there. 

How  like  a madman’s  dream  the  thought  of  June! 

Shall  this  warped  pipe  e’er  swell  with  some  soft  tune 
That  calls  for  liquid  stops  and  languorous  skill. 

The  piper  lying  prone  beneath  a summer  moon? 

III. 

The  mystery 

And  magic  of  the  spring! 

It  seizes  on  this  bleak  and  sullen  thing 
Called  March,  and  seel 

Bland  skies,  faint  odors  as  of  slumbering  fiowers, 

Faint  bird  songs  in  the  bowers, 

A soft  south  wind,  and,  cradled  in  the  wood, 

As  sweet  as  womanhood, 

As  shy  as  any  maiden  lured  by  love, 

The  dimly  flushed  arbutus  bloom  above 

The  harsh  earth  soon  will  peer, 

And  April  airs  be  here! 


IN  THE  “STRANGER  PEOPLE’S”  COUNTRY.* 

BY  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 


VII. 

The  “falling  weather”  came  hard 
upon  its  prophecy.  All  that  day  the 
clouds  mustered.  Films,  lace -like  and 
fretting  the  roseate  heavens,  thickened  as 
the  light  gradually  dawned,  and  were 
dense  before  the  sun  rose  — dense,  but 
white  and  semi- translucent,  and  a certain 
focus  of  opaque  glister,  slowly  mounting 
and  mounting  the  sky,  gave  token  how 
the  great  chariot  of  the  sun  fared  along 
the  celestial  highways  to  the  zenith.  No 
fierce  monitions  in  this  noiseless  eclipse 
of  the  diurnal  splendors  of  the  rich  sum- 


mer-tide; the  landscape  lay  in  a lethargic 
shadow,  and  time  seemed  to  wait  some- 
where and  to  drowse  dully,  so  long  the 
hours  loitered,  so  little  did  they  change; 
the  leaves  liung  still;  a breathless,  sultry 
pause  bated  the  pulses  of  the  world.  In 
the  afternoon — one  who  judged  of  time 
by  the  sun  might  hardly  know  were  it  the 
impending  cloud  or  the  approach  of  night 
— this  long  monotony  of  tlie  atmosphere 
was  broken  by  a gradual  darkening,  and 
presently  an  almost  imperceptible  rain 
was  gently  falling.  The  air  was  dank, 
the  lungs  expanded  to  longer  and  longer 
respirations,  and  the  clouds  were  coming 


* Begun  in  January  number,  1891. 
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down  the  mountain -sides — coming  in 
fleecy  ranks  along  the  dark  purple  inden- 
tations which  marked  the  ravines,  the 
vanguard  with  broken  flakes  that  sug- 
gested the  woolly  leaders  of  the  flocks. 

“Look  yander  at  the  sheep,  Moses,” 
Letitia  adjured  the  infant  as  he  sat  on  the 
floor  of  the  porch  — “ look  yander  at  the 
flocks  o’  the  old  man  ez  herds  the  clouds 
on  the  bald  o’  the  mounting.” 

Moses  stared  with  inconceivable  im- 
pressions at  the  flctitious  sheep,  and 
more  than  once  looked  up  with  a con- 
templative eye  and  a sensitive  lip  at  Le- 
titia to  hear  again  of  the  fabled  herder 
whose  flocks  wore  this  tenuous  guise. 
How  much  he  believed,  how  much  he 
understood,  must  ever  remain  a matter 
of  conjecture.  He  hearkened  to  all  that 
was  told  to  him  which  trenched  upon 
the  wonderful  lore  of  the  nursery,  but 
maintained  the  while  the  inscrutable, 
impenetrable  reticence  of  the  infant  who 
can  but  who  will  not  talk.  And  now  all 
similitude  of  flocks  was  lost  in  a sudden 
precipitation  of  the  cloud  masses  toward 
the  valley.  Gullies,  abysses,  the  river, 
every  depression  seemed  to  exude  vapors, 
to  hang  suspended  in  the  air,  till  they 
were  met  by  the  downward  rush.  All 
at  once  a louder  patter  was  on  the  little 
slanting  roof  of  the  porch,  and  upon  its 
floor  the  drops,  glittering  in  their  elastic 
rebound,  multiplied  till  Letitia,  catching 
Moses  under  the  arms,  bore  him  within, 
his  feet  sticking  straight  out,  conserving 
his  sitting  posture,  and  deposited  him  on 
the  broad  hearth  before  the  fire.  And  at 
last — whether  the  night  or  only  its  dull 
simulacrum — darkness  descended.  Leti- 
tia, looking  forth  from  the  open  door, 
could  see  the  pale  shifting  mists  rather  by 
the  glow  from  the  hearth  than  by  the  aid 
of  such  gray  and  sombre  twilight  as  might 
linger  without.  The  rain  fell  invisibly  in 
the  midst  of  the  vapors ; only  the  detached 
drops  that  pattered  upon  the  edge  of  the 
floor  of  the  porch  gave  out  a steely  gleam 
as  they  smartly  rebounded  and  fell  again. 
Tlie  room  was  all  the  cheerier  for  tlie  dull 
and  dank  aspect  of  the  world  without. 
The  spinning-wheels  drawn  up  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  hearth  promised  an  evening  full 
of  quiet  industry  and  a musical  whirring 
pleasant  to  hear.  The  warping  bars,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  brown  wall,  were 
full  of  color,  much  red  predominating  in 
many  shades,  for  Moses  had  early  seemed 
to  notice  the  rich,  brilliant  tint,  and  it 


had  won  his  rare  approval.  Indeed  so 
much  Turkey  red  went  into  the  fashioning 
of  his  garments  that  the  hanks  of  yarn 
and  cotton  designed  for  them  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  served  to  brighten  the 
room,  as  if  a bizarre  decorative  effect  had 
been  intentionally  sought.  Tlie  fire  blazed 
merrily,  and  the  light  flashed  back  from 
the  barrel  of  the  rifle  that  rested  on  its 
rack  of  deer  antlers. 

Letitia,  in  her  faint  blue  dress,  moved 
deftly  about,  giving  a touch  here  and 
there  to  set  things  in  their  even-tide  order, 
murmuring  as  she  went  a little  song, 
scarcely  a tune,  more  like  the  fragmentary 
melodies  that  the  mountain  brooks  sing 
on  their  way  to  the  valley.  “A  cur’ous 
sort’n  psalmin’  what  she  makes  up  out’n 
her  own  head,”  her  mother  used  to  say, 
with  that  rural  distrust  of  all  out  of  the 
usual  experience.  An  ash  cake  was  bak- 
ing under  the  clean  silver- gray  mounds 
at  one  side  of  the  great  fire,  which  was  too 
large  almost  for  comfort,  for  the  air  was 
not  chilly,  albeit  both  doors  and  windows 
stood  open, and  too  hot  even  for  its  jiurpose 
of  cooking  supper,  for  now  and  again  the 
eggs,  also  roasting  under  the  ashes,  gave 
token  by  a sharp  crack  that  one  had  suc- 
cumbed unduly  to  the  heat,  had  bin’s! 
and  spilled  its  yolk.  On  each  occasion 
Moses,  sitting  after  his  lowly  habit  on 
the  floor  before  the  fire,  gave  a nervous 
little  jerk,  and  looked  with  a certain  anx- 
iety at  his  mother,  aware  that  all  was  not 
well  in  the  domestic  administration.  Ad- 
elaide, kneeling  by  the  hearth,  frowned 
almost  mechanically,  and  forgot  the  mis- 
hap the  next  moment.  Presently  she 
looked  up  at  the  grayish  blackness  that 
filled  the  squares  of  door  and  window. 

“ I dun*no’  whether  it  air  night  or  no,” 
she  said,  the  red  live  coals  that  sVie  had 
raked  out  upon  the  hearth  casting  a dull 
reflection  upon  her  oval  face  and  large 
dark  eyes.  “ I mought  be  too  forehanded 
a-gittin’  supper  fur  aught  I know.” 

“Ye’ll  find  out  whenst  it  air  supper- 
time by  the  cornin’  o'  Baker  Anderson,’' 
remarked  Letitia.  “That  boy  air  wound 
up  ter  the  very  minute.  His  folks  never 
kin  need  a clock  ter  find  out  what's  meal- 
times, nor  ter  look  at  the  sun.  Mus'  be  a 
great  comfort  ter  ennybody  ter  hev  sech 
a punctual  stommick  in  the  house.  My 
mother  would  dote  on  feedin’  him.” 

And  sure  enough  presently  here  was 
Baker,  a great  thumping  boy  of  sixteen, 
with  a man’s  frame  and  a callow,  square. 
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beardless,  sheepish  face,  as  conscious  of 
his  feet  as  if  he  were  a centipede,  as  con- 
scious of  his  h\g  hands  as  if  he  had  a hun- 
dred. All  the  grace  and  the  strength  of 
his  muscles  deserted  him  at  the  door, 
where  he  hesitated  as  if  he  doubted  how 
he  should  before  all  these  spectators  ever 
reach  the  chair  by  the  fireside  which  he 
usually  occupied.  Then  he  made  a trem- 
ulous rush,  deposited  himself  sidelong 
upon  it,  and  looking  up  from  under  his 
straight  eyebrows,  said,  with  a gasp, 
“ G’evenin’,  Mis’  Yates.” 

He  did  not  dare  to  address  Letitia,  so 
conscious  was  he  of  her  latent  mockery, 
and  of  her  knowledge  of  the  criticism 
• upon  the  household  which  he  had  made 
in  his  innocent  confidences  to  his  aunt, 
who  had  ruthlessly  repeated  it  to  the  par- 
ties in  interest:  he  had  said  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  Mis’  Yates,  but  that  Leti- 
tia eyed  him  ez  ef  she  could  sca’cely  keep 
from  laffin’  at  him,  an’  Moses  eyed  him 
ez  ef  he  could  sca’cely  keep  from  smackin’ 
his  jaws;  an’  ’tvvixt  ’em  both  he  hardly 
knew  whether  he  stood  on  his  head  or 
his  heels;  an’  ef  ’twarn’t  fur  Mis’  Yates, 
he  an’  his  rifle  would  make  tharselves 
sca’ce  at  Steve  Yates’s  cabin. 

To  the  manners  of  Moses,  indeed,  one 
far  less  sensitive  than  the  guest  might 
readily  have  taken  exception.  From 
time  to  time  he  frowiiingly  surveyed 
Baker,  knitting  his  scanty  brows,  and 
always  crooking  his  fat  dimpled  arm 
above  his  forehead  whenever  he  renewed 
his  gaze,  and  although  this  gesture  is 
not  among  the  generally  accepted  ex- 
pressions of  contumely,  it  had  especial 
capacities  to  convey  a flout.  Poor  Baker 
had  expected  gambols  with  the  infant  to 
be  a means  of  lessening  the  awkwardness 
of  his  self-consciousness,  and  to  put  him 
on  a more  easy  basis  with  the  household. 
Mrs.  Yates  often  felt  herself  obliged  to 
apologize  for  the  unfriendly  conduct  of 
Moses,  and  even  to  expostulate  with  the 
great  Dagon,  and  beg  him  to  mitigate  his 
severity.  He  seemed  instigated  to  this 
course  in  some  sort,  the  boy  felt,  by  the 
malice  of  an  old  dog,  brindled  a bluish- 
gray  and  wliite,  who  had  adopted  a 
senile  vagary  that  the  visitor  harbored 
wicked  intentions  against  the  household 
hero,  which  he  evidently  felt  delegated  to 
frustrate.  He  always  came,  upon  the 
boy  s entrance,  and  placed  himself  be- 
tween the  guest  and  the  precious  “leetle 
Mose,”  who  found  the  animal’s  sides,  cush- 


ioned with  fat,  a sufficiently  soft  and  com- 
fortable pillow,  and  was  wont  to  lean  upon 
him,  resting  his  downy  head  and  fine 
pink  cheek  on  the  dark  tigerish  hair  of 
the  thick  neck — the  formidable  fangs  of 
the  brute’s  lolling  open  mouth,  the  fiery 
eye  and  rising  bristles,  bearing  fierce  con- 
trast to  the  delicate  infantile  curves  and 
coloring  of  the  child’s  face.  Here  nightly, 
until  Baker  Anderson  was  led  off  to  his 
slumbers  in  the  roof-room,  the  dog  sat  im- 
movable, now  and  then  emitting  a growl 
if  he  so  much  as  glanced  at  Moses.  Mrs. 
Yates  could  only  redouble  her  suavity  to 
the  household  defender,  and  add  some 
soothing  dainty  to  the  supper.  “ I made 
this  johnny-cake  express  fur  you-wns, 
Baker,  ” she  would  say.  And  when  he  could 
no  longer  be  fed,  she  exerted  herself  to  en- 
tertain him  in  the  brief  interval  before  the 
young  fellow,  tired  out  with  the  day’s 
ploughing  or  hunting,  would  succumb  to 
the  heat  and  the  stillness,  and  nod  before 
the  fire.  Doubtless  this  talk  was  a salutary 
necessity  for  Adelaide,  for  the  days  were 
full  of  tears,  and  the  nights  of  sighs  and 
wakeful  hours,  and  dreams  of  vague  un- 
happiness and  discordant,half-realized  ter- 
rors. Letitia’s  smiling  assurance,  “ How 
ye  an’  Steve  air  a-goin’  ter  laff  an’  laff 
over  this  some  o’  these  days !”  ehe  could 
not  accept,  although  it  was  grateful  to 
hear,  and  she  would  still  her  sobs  to  listen 
to  its  iteration.  But  poor  Baker,  when 
awake,  called  for  all  her  sympathy  and 
countenance,  thus  helpless  amongst  his 
enemies,  and  so  sorrow  must  needs  l>e  for- 
got for  a time. 

They  all  sat  thus  this  evening;  the  sup- 
per cleared  away,  the  hearth  swept,  one 
of  Moses’s  red  stockings  for  winter  wear 
growing  under  the  needles  in  Adelaide's 
hand,  the  little  flax  spinning-wheel  awhir 
as  Letitia  di’ew  out  the  long  thread,  the 
baby  half  drowsing  on  the  fierce  old  dog’s 
neck,  the  dooi*s  all  afiare,  when  a sudden 
chill  wind  sprang  up.  They  heard  it  rising 
far,  far  away — a deep,  hollow  murmur, 
all  unlike  the  throbbing  of  the  cataract, 
which  was  ceaseless  in  the  darkness,  beat- 
ing like  the  heart  of  the  night;  it  came 
stealthily  down  through  the  gap  in  the 
mountain,  and  the  trees,  hitherto  silent 
and  motionless  above  the  little  house, 
suddenly  fell  to  trembling  and  clashed 
their  boughs,  and  long-drawn  sibilant 
sighs  shook  all  their  rustling  foliage. 

“ Listen  I”  Letitia  said,  her  foot  pausing 
on  the  treadle,  as  she  turned  her  brilliant 
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azure  eyes  to  the  night  all  black  without. 
“ Thar’s  the  last  o’  the  rain  and  the  fog.” 

The  drops  were  redoubled  on  the  roof, 
but  presently  they  grew  fewer,  discursive, 
and  now  sounded  only  the  fitful  patter  of 
those  shed  by  the  foliage  where  they  had 
lodged. 

A more  turbulent  gust  banged  the  bat- 
ten shutters  and  shook  the  door,  then 
went  screaming,  screaming  through  the 
black  night,  with  a voice  so  dolorous  and 
wild  that  more  than  once  Adelaide  put 
down  her  knitting,  and  looked  up  with  a 
face  pallid  and  agitated,  as  if  she  realized 
in  the  sound  the  utterance  of  the  dreary 
grief  that  rent  her  heart. 

“Shet  the  door  an’  bar  it  up,  Baker,” 
observed  Letitia.  ‘ ‘ Ye  air  younger’n  me  ” 
— with  a mimicry  of  age— “or  I’d  wait 
on  you-uns.” 

The  boy’s  manner  of  shuffling  to  the 
door  and  window  and  securing  them  kin- 
dled a smile  in  her  eyes.  He  could  not 
encounter  them  when  he  was  once  more 
ensconced  in  the  corner,  so  he  chanced  to 
glance  at  the  old  dog,  which  instantly 
growled,  and  then  he  was  fain  to  stare 
sedulously  into  the  fire.  “I  wouldn’t  be 
s’prised  none  ef  the  coals  war  ter  hop  up 
an’  scorch  me,”  he  said  bitterly  to  him- 
self, for  the  inner  man,  or  boy,  was  by 
no  means  the  submissive,  humble  entity 
which  the  outward  shy,  awkward  clod- 
dishness might  intimate.  The  gusts  had 
sprung  after  him  upon  the  door,  and  shook 
it  as  if  a hundred  beasts  had  lain  in  am- 
bush there,  baffled  by  his  forethought. 

“Oh I”  cried  Adelaide,  all  her  dis- 
traught nerves a-jarring.  “What  do  that 
sound  like?” 

“Like  the  wind,”  said  Letitia,  bending 
her  smiling  face  to  the  wheel, “the  wind 
ez  air  stoppin’  the  rain,  an'  the  corn  crap  ’ll 
be  short.  Don't  ye  see  Baker  thar,  drap- 
pin’  a tear,  like  a good  farmer,  ’count  o’ 
the  drought  that  this  leetle  rain  don’t 
break  ?'’ 

Baker  turned  scarlet  and  shuffled  his 
big  feet  and  moistened  his  lips  with  his 
tongue,  his  traduced  dry  eyes,  hot  and 
angry,  staring  steadily  at  the  lire. 

“ One  tear,  Baker,  shed  fur  sins  rnouglit 
go  further  than  that  leetle  tear  o'  yourn 
will  go  with  the  country's  corn  crap.'’ 

Letitia  spoke  solemnly,  and  looked  with 
affected  gravity  at  the  boy,  who  was  so 
lugubrious  under  lier  teasing  that  she 
could  not  resist,  and  burst  into  a peal 
of  laughter.  His  lips,  too,  mechanically 


distended,  exhibited  two  great  unbroken 
arches  of  strong  teeth. 

“Don't,  dorVt  show  all  them  teeth  ter 
Moses,  Baker,”  she  adjured  him,  in  pre- 
tended alarm.  “ Think  how  bent  on  git- 
tin’  teeth  he  be  now,  an’  ef  he  war  ter  set 
his  heart  on  hevin’  yourn  too,  how  lone- 
some ye’d  be  ’thout  ’em  at  meal-times !” 

Moses,  hearing  his  name,  roused  him- 
self with  an  effort,  looking  over  his 
shoulder  frowningly,  with  a shrill  little 
ill-tempered  squeal,  for  he  did  not  permit 
her  to  speak  of  him,  and  rarely  to  address 
him. 

“ Oh,  oh,  listen  at  the  wind  I”  cried  Ad- 
elaide, unheeding  them  all.  “It  sounds 
like  the  voice  o’  suthin’  that  can’t  rest  in 
its  grave.” 

“Waal,”  said  Litt,  sturdily,  “I  ain’t 
’quainted  with  that  kind  o’  harnts  myself, 
ez  ’ain’t  gfot  no  better  manners  ’n  ter  go 
screechin’  like  the  bad  boys  in  the  Cove 
arter  a day  at  the  still — ’thout  the  excuse 
o’  bein’  in  liquor,  too.  We’d  better  make 
mo’  stir  ourselves,  then  we  can’t  hear  ’em. 
Baker,  mebbe  ye  mought  gin  us  a song — ” 
she  bent  a beguiling  smile  upon  him — he, 
who  could  not  even  talk,  to  be  asked  to 
sing!  “ I hev  got  a notion  ez  you-uns  be 
a plumb  sweet  singer.” 

Her  air  of  coquetry  and  the  implied 
compliment  were  of  that  phase  of  her 
manners  far  more  formidable  to  the  cal- 
low youth  than  even  her  open  ridicule. 

He  could  have  sunk  through  tlie  floor. 

He  knew  that  his  blushes,  his  abashed 
and  downcast  eyes,  were  delightful  to  her. 

The  indignation  and  resentment  kindled 
by  this  I'eflection  roused  that  more  stal- 
wart personality  of  self-respect  wdthin 
him,  and  gave  him  courage  to  mumble,  a 
trifle  surlily,  that  she  had  better  sing  a 
song  hei*self  if  she  hankered  for  singing. 

To  this  she  replied,  with  a sudden  swift 
transition  to  patently  mocking  glee, 

“I  think  so  myself,  Baker,  I do  think 
so,  but  I didn’t  s'pose  ye  war  so  smart  ez 
ter  know  it  too.” 

And  forthwith,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  musical  whir  of  her  wheel,  and  the 
sibilant  fugue  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  and 
tlie  blare  of  the  fluctuating  flames  in  the 
chimney,  slie  began  to  sing  in  a voice  low 
and  sweet,  and  while  she  sang  a strange 
thing  liappened. 

As  she  drew  the  thread  along,  holding 
the  end  out  in  her  hand  witli  a graceful 
sweep  of  her  arm,  her  blue  fire-lit  eyes 
full  of  pensive  lights,  her  lips  parted,  lier 
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tiny  foot  marking  time  on  the  treadle,  she 
noted  that  one  of  the  batten  shutters,  which 
liad  so  regularly  beaten  in  the  blast  against 
the  window-frame,  as  the  other  did  even 
now,  had  grown  steady.  All  at  once  the 
fire-light  leaped  up  with  a keen  glitter, 
and  at  the  long  narrow  crevice  between 
the  shutter  and  the  window  she  saw  a face 
peering  in  so  stealthily,  a face  so  long  and 
white  and  unrecognizable — seeming  hard- 
ly human  in  the  narrow  section  which 
the  rift  showed  — that  a sudden  terror 
smote  her  heart,  the  words  of  the  song 
rose  to  a scream,  and,  the  wheel  still  whirl- 
ing, the  thread  in  her  hand,  she  pointed 
to  the  window,  exclaiming:  “The  face! 
the  face ! I’m  feared  o’  the  face  1” 

Adelaide  had  sprung  wide-eyed  and  pale 
to  her  feet;  the  dog,  vaguely  apprehend- 
ing the  commotion,  was  fiercely  growling. 
The  clumsy  boy  had  risen,  overturning 
the  chair  with  the  motion,  and  at  that 
instant  the  shutter  slammed  freely  back 
and  forth  against  the  window-frame  at 
the  whim  of  the  wayward  gusts,  and 
naught  was  there  when  the  rifle  was 
thrust  to  the  crevice. 

“Let  him  look  down  the  muzzle  o’  that 
now,”  cried  Baker  Anderson,  “ ef  he’s  so 
fond  o’  peekin’ !” 

“ Don’t  shoot,  Baker,  don’t  shoot!”  ex- 
claimed Adelaide,  her  face  still  drawn 
and  white.  “I  reckon  Litt  didn't  see 
nuthin',  nohow.” 

“My  eyesight  bein’  sorter  poorly, 
through  agin’  so  much  lately,”  the  girl 
said,  in  her  characteristic  tone;  but  her 
own  face  was  pallid,  and  as  she  leaned 
back  in  the  chair  she  panted  heavily. 

“Don't  fool  me,  Litt,”  the  other  ad- 
jured her,  with  heart-break  in  her  voice. 
“War  it  Steve  ?” 

“I  never  admired  Steve,”  Litt  gasped, 

but  I never  thunk  he  war  ugly  enough 
ter  be  tarrified  at  the  sight  o’  him.” 

Moses,  who  had  turned  his  head  up- 
ward, and  looked  bewildered  from  one  to 
the  other,  now  burst  into  a piteous  wail 
with  tears  and  sobs,  imagining,  from  the 
excited  talk,  that  an  altercation  was  in 
progress,  for,  singularly  enough  for  one 
of  his  stern  and  belligerent  character,  he 
deprecated  a quarrel,  and  resented  all  in- 
terchange of  loud  words.  His  mother 
knelt  by  him  to  pat  him  on  the  back;  the 
old  dog  licked  his  bare  pink  foot.  Letitia 
still  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  her  fright- 
ened face  all  at  variance  with  her  usual 
gay  bravado. 
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“ Who  did  it  look  like,  Litt  ?”  demand- 
ed Adelaide,  not  lifting  her  voice,  and  the 
peace-loving  Moses,  tolerating  no  quarrel 
that  was  not  of  his  own  making,  turned 
his  face,  where  the  tears  still  lodged  on 
the  curves  and  in  the  dimples,  to  super- 
vise the  pacific  answer. 

“Like  nuthin’  I ever  see  afore;  like 
nuthin’  livin’,”  Litt  barely  whispered. 

Adelaide’s  face  blanched  even  in  the 
red  fire-light.  The  hand  that  patted  Moses 
trembled  as  she  knelt  beside  him. 

Baker  Andei'son’s  blood  was  merely 
slightly  stirred.  The  bluff  courage  with 
which  he  was  endowed — no  less  sturdy  be- 
cause callow — enabled  him  to  regard  the 
demonstration  as  a welcome  and  exciting 
break  in  the  monotony.  He  had  consid- 
ered his  stay  here  with  his  rifle  as  rather 
the  result  of  a senile  whim  on  the  part  of 
his  uncle  than  because  any  danger  might 
menace  the  deserted  Yates  household.  He 
was  glad  to  have  his  presence  and  that  of 
his  weapon  justified  by  some  simulacrum 
of  fear  and  trouble.  Litt  fancied  that  she 
detected  in  his  manner  a relish  of  her  ter- 
rors. At  all  events,  he  evidently  sud- 
denly thought  well  enough  of  himself  to 
venture  an  observation: 

“ Ye  needn’t  be  ’sturbed  none.  Mis’ 
Yates.  ’Twarn’t  nobody,  mebbe.  Ef  ye’d 
like  fur  me,  I’d  take  my  rifle  an’  sorter 
tramp  round  the  yard  a leetle  an’  look 
out.” 

“No,  no,  bide  whar  ye  air,”  cried  Mrs. 
Yates.  “Litt  say,”  she  faltered,  “it 
moughtn’t  — be  — alive,”  her  voice  qua- 
vered to  silence. 

“Oh,  thar  ain’t  nobody  buried  close 
enough  round  liyar  ter  git  ter  ’sturbin’ 
we-uns.  Mis’  Yates,”  Baker  reassured  her 
with  a capable  swagger. 

So  fully  had  his  sense  of  superiority 
been  restored  by  the  demonstration  of  the 
irnperviousness  of  his  courage  that  it  seem- 
ed impossible  that  he  should  ever  have 
quaked  before  that  small  bully  in  blue, 
even  with  her  beautiful  and  bewildering 
eyes  and  her  smiling  lips  and  the  keen 
whetted  edge  of  her  ridicule;  he  glanced 
hardily  at  her  as  she  still  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  limp  and  prostrated  by  the 
fright,  the  overturned  spinning-wheel  at 
her  feet.  Oh,  it  was  a great  thing  to  be 
a man — or  a boy  wlio  thought  himself 
a man  — even  burdened  with  a pair  of 
big  clumsy  feet,  and  several  superfluous 
hands,  and  a tongue  tied  in  the  presence 
of  small  bright-eyed  bullies  in  blue!  He 
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was  emboldened  to  evolve  a theory  of  his 
own  concerning  the  conduct  of  ghosts, 
which  was  doubtless  as  worthy  of  respect 
as  any  such  theories  ever  are. 

“Harnts  don’t  wander  much  gineral- 
ly,”  he  said.  “They  hang  round  thar  own 
buryin’-groun’  mainly.  Ye  kin  see  ’em 
of  a moonlight  night,  they  say,  a-settin’ 
on  thar  graves,  an’  lookin’  through  the 
palin’s  o’  the  church-house  yard— though 
I ’ain’t  viewed  none,  myself.  An’  some- 
times they  walk  whenst  fraish-buried  in 
thar  kin-folkses’  house.” 

“Oh,  Baker!”  interpolated  Mrs.  Yates. 

“ But  ye  ’ain’t  got  no  fraish-buried  kin, 
Mis’  Yates,”  Baker  hastened  to  stipulate. 
“Steve  air  alive  an’  hearty,  else  ye’d  hev 
hearn  ’bout  him,  bad  news  bein’  a fast 
rider.  An’  thar  ain’t  no  graves  in  the 
neighborhood,  an’  so  thar  ain’t  no  harnts 
o’  course.” 

“ He  hev  tuk  a census  o’  sperits  lately,” 
cried  Letitia,  with  a tremulous  laugh. 

“Thar  air  the  Leetle  People’s  buryin’- 
groun’  nigh  hyar,”  faltered  Adelaide. 

But  Baker  Anderson  had  never  heard 
of  the  “ Leetle  People.”  He  looked  mys- 
tified, and  a trifle  startled,  despite  the  re- 
sources of  his  courage;  and,  after  she 
explained,  he  presently  spoke  with  an 
insistent  -desire,  most  plainly  to  be  ob- 
served. to  exclude  the  Little  People  from 
the  possibilities. 

“Mgs’  likely  it  air  jes  some  lazy  loon 
a-goin’  home  fix>m  the  still  or  suthin’,  an’ 
bearin'  the  singin’,  stopped  to  listen.  Elz 
ter  the  Leetle  People'" — his  voice  drawled 
the  words  lingeringly,  his  eyes  dwelt  medi- 
tatively on  tlie  fire,  he  was  evidently  fall- 
ing under  a morbid  mysterious  fascina- 
tion— “ I reckon  ez  they  hev  been  lef’  be 
all  these  years  inebbe  they  won’t  git 
a-goin’  at  this  late  day.” 

The  w-ind  came  and  went  in  mighty 
surges;  the  trees  groaned.  Amongst  it  all 
one  could  hear  the  melancholy  roar  of  the 
falls,  and  now  and  again  a gust  with  a 
stealthy  touch  tried  the  door  or  the  shut- 
ter, and  went  skurrying  around  the  house 
with  a rustle  of  the  grass  and  the  bushes 
to  simulate  a human  flight. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Letitia,  suddenly — 
she  had  lifted  the  spinning-wheel,  had 
placed  it  before  her,  and  was  bending  her 
face  alx)ve  it,  still  white  from  the  nervous 
shock,  as  she  righted  the  confusion  of  the 
tangled  thread — “I  wonder.  Adelaide,  ef 
ye  ever  hearn  that  thar  Mr.  Shattuck 
talkin’  much  ’bout  them  Stranger  People?” 
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“ No— but  I hev  hearn  Stephen  tell 
’bout’n  it,  an’  how  he  wants  thar  pearls 
on  thar  necks  an’  thar  leetle  jugs  an’ 
dishes,  ez  they  thunk  enough  of  ter  hev 
buried  with  ’em,  ’lowin’  they’d  be  thar  at 
the  las’  day.” 

She  paused  in  surprise.  Letitia’s  pale 
face  had  turned  a vivid  scarlet. 

“Adelaide!”  she  cried.  “Do  ye  acti- 
ally  b’lieve  that  ? Ye  ’pear  plumb  bereft, 
an’  ye  talk  like  a fool.  He  ain’t  wantin’ 
thar  pearls  an’  sech.  They  ’ain’t  got  none 
wuth  hevin’ !” 

“Why  don’t  he  let  ’em  stay  in  thar 
peaceful  graves  till  the  light  shines  in  the 
east?”  retorted  the  other,  with  spirit. 

“He  say,”  Letitia  went  on,  “he  wants 
ter  know  ef  they  air  small  people  sure 
enough,  or  whether  they  air  jes  com- 
mon Injun  chil’n;  he  ’lows  he  kin  tell 
suthin’  o’  what  nation  they  war  by  thar 
skulls  an’  jugs  an’  ornamints.”  She 
paused,  her  eyes  bright  with  a sort  of  be- 
wildered surprise.  How  she  had  remem- 
bered this  strange  talk  of  his!  How  she 
had  laid  it  to  heart ! 

“Mr.  Shattuck  told  about  one  man,” 
she  went  on,  “that  seen  the  skeletons  of 
some  Tennessee  pygmies,  an’  he  writ  in  a 
book  ez  they  war  all  grown  up,  but  leetle, 
leetle  folks,  with  thar  teeth  all  separate  an’ 
sharp  at  the  p’ints,  like  a dog’s  or  a wolf’s 
fangs.” 

Adelaide  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
horror. 

“ An’  thar  air  lots  o’  cur’ous  leavin’s  in 
Tennessee — bones  o’  big  animals  sech  ez 
thar  ain't  none  of  now;  an’  old  forts 
with  trees  many  hundred  year  old  grow- 
ing over  ’em,  an'  built  out’n  stones;  an’ 
strange  paintings  on  high  cliffs,  what 
some  say  war  done  by  folks  in  a boat 
whenst  a flood  war  in  the  Ian’;  an’  cu- 
r’ous images  an’  weepons,  an’  cups  an’ 
jugs  sech  ez  can't  be  fund  nowadays  no- 
whar.  An’  of  all  the  queer  things  an’ 
cur’ous  tales  in  Tennessee,  the  Leetle  Peo- 
ple take  the  lead.” 

“ What  do  he  want  ter  know  thar  na- 
tion fur?”  demanded  Adelaide,  stonily. 
“They  lived,  and  they  air  dead.  Let  him 
take  God’s  grace  for  the  wisdom  of  it,  an’ 
ax  no  questions.” 

“ Oh,  ye  take  him  fur  a common  thief 
ez  be  arter  the  value  o’  thar  truck,  like  the 
ignorunt  folks  round  hyar!”  cried  Letitia, 
repudiating  kinship  and  the  community 
with  the  pride  of  her  new  scientific  acqui- 
sitions. 
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“ Ye  larnt  that  from  him,  too,  I reckon ; 
— a-girdin’  at  yer  own  home  folks  1”  said 
Adelaide,  reproachfully. 

Letitia’s  face  was  dyed  even  a deeper 
scarlet.  “Oh,  he  be  some  smarter’n  folks 
in  gineral,”  she  protested,  nevertheless. 
“ An’  Steve  tole  ye  so,  too,  I’ll  be  bound.” 

This  allusion  struck  home. 

“ Waal,  thar’s  been  enough  an’  too  much 
quar’Iin’  over  him  now,  Litt,”  Adelaide 
said,  sadly.  “ Don’t  let’s  ye  an’  me  fall 
out’bout’n  him.  Sing  some  mo’ — yer  sing- 
in’  air  powerful  clear  an’  sweet— sing  some 
mo’.” 

Letitia,  only  half  appeased,  shook  her 
head.  “My  singin’  ’pears  ter  raise harnts, 
or  the  devils,  or  suthin’,  ter-night.  I can’t 
sing  no  mo’  with  sech  white  queer  faces 
ter  peek  through  the  window  at  me.” 

All  her  sparkle  seemed  quenched  some- 
how; the  airy  wings  of  her  wit  were 
folded  and  trailing,  and  she  was  afoot,  as 
it  were,  in  the  dust. 

This  perception,  subtly  realized,  embold- 
ened Baker  Anderson  to  perpetrate  in  his 
turn  a small  jest  at  the  expense  of  his  late 
tormentor. 

“ Oh,  ye  mought  ez  well  sing,”  he  said, 
in  a humorous,  callow  growl,  and  with  an 
awkward  wag  of  his  square  head.  “I 
reckon  ye  never  see  nobody  at  the  winder, 
’ceptin’  mebbe  ’twar  Fee  Guthrie,  ’shamed 
ter  kern  a -visitin’  ye  every  night,  so  he 
mus’  hev  a look  at  ye  whilst  singin’, 
through  the  winder — he  ’lows  ye  be  so 
powerful  pritty.”  And  he  grinned  broad- 
ly in  the  pride  of  this  achievement. 

For  Felix  Guthrie  had  repeatedly  made 
one  of  the  small  party,  talking  chiefly 
about  his  obdurate  soul,  resistant  to  con- 
version, much  as  if  it  were  an  obstinate 
mule,  until  a late  bedtime  turned  his 
steps  from  the  door.  But  Letitia  was 
neither  discomfited  nor  roused  by  this  un- 
precedented conversational  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  shy  Baker.  She  only  replied, 
in  a dull,  spiritless  tone,  “ ’Twarn’t  Fee.” 

Her  eyes,  their  fine  color  still  asserted 
in  the  glow  of  the  red  embers,  had  in  them 
a certain  wonder,  a sentiment  of  pain,  a 
touch  of  fear.  The  boy's  words  had  given 
direction  to  her  thoughts.  Felix  Guthrie 
would  not  have  lingered  to  see  her  sing — 
he  knew  but  vaguely  that  her  face  charm- 
ed him.  He  had  no  adequate  sense  of  its 
beauty.  She  herself  had  learned  it  only  in 
another  man’s  eyes— so  loath  they  were  to 
leave  it,  so  fired  with  some  subtle  enthu- 
siasm for  it.  He  could  look  at  her  silently 
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for  hours;  but  surely,  she  thought,  she 
could  not  have  fancied  in  that  sinister 
glimpse  at  the  window  any  lineament  that 
bore  resemblance  to  him.  And  why 
should  he  linger  without  and  peer  in  at 
the  fireside  group  when  the  door  would 
have  opened  willingly?  It  was  not  he; 
but  who  was  it  ? And  this  mystery  bore 
her  company  into  the  dull  dead  hours. 
She  could  not  sleep;  her  eyes  were  open, 
and  staring  into  the  darkness  long,  long 
after  slumber  had  enwrapped  all  others 
of  the  household.  She  was  not  restless, 
only  wakeful,  as  if  she  should  never 
sleep  again.  She  marked  all  the  succes- 
sive changes  of  the  night.  A long  time  a 
cricket  shrilled  and  shrilled  in  some  cran- 
ny of  the  room,  and  at  last  was  weary, 
and  so  grew  mute.  An  owl  screamed 
once  without,  and  was  heard  no  more. 
Occasionally  the  dogs,  who  slept  under  the 
house,  stirred  and  wheezed  and  changed 
their  posture,  bumping  their  heads  against 
the  floor  as  they  moved,  and  were  still 
again.  The  wind  roved  for  a time  list- 
lessly about  the  garden  bushes,  and  at 
last  was  lulled  amongst  them.  And  then 
ensued  a hush  so  intense,  so  prolonged, 
that  it  weighed  upon  her  senses,  alert  to 
catch  and  distinguish  some  sound  that 
might  break  it.  Naught.  Not  even  the 
ashes  crumbled  in  the  wide  chimney- 
place,  where  they  covered  the  embers. 
So  deep  were  the  slumbers  of  Adelaide 
beside  her,  of  Moses  in  liis  crib,  that  they 
hardly  seemed  to  breathe.  Darkness  un- 
broken and  silence  absolute.  Thus  might 
she  feel,  she  thought,  without  sound  or 
light,  if  perchance  she  should  wake  some 
time  in  her  grave,  after  she  had  lain  five 
centuries,  say,  quite  dead;  as  the  Little 
People  might  feel,  stirred  to  some  merely 
mechanical  sensation  of  falling  to  dust, 
in  those  quaint  coffins  that  had  become 
a curiosity  bereft  of  human  significance, 
of  fraternal  sanctity,  so  old,  so  queer  they 
were.  Thus  they  felt,  no  doubt,  in  the 
long  pauses  of  the  centuries  while  they 
slept  and  waited  for  the  judgment. 

And  with  a sudden  fear  of  a dull 
numbness  stealing  over  her,  she  roused 
herself  to  a sitting  posture,  and  slipped 
down  from  the  high  piles  of  the  thick 
feather-bed  to  the  floor.  Her  bare  feet 
were  noiseless  as  she  crossed  the  .room 
and  sat  down  in  a rocking-chair.  The 
stones  of  the  hearth  were  warm  yet,  and 
pleasant  to  the  touch.  She  heard  the 
dogs  stir  once  again,  and  a young  horse 
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that  was  at  liberty  without  trot  slowly 
around  the  cabin. 

What  sort  of  liveS  did  those  Little  Peo- 
ple lead  here  ? she  began  to  wonder  anew. 
Was  the  grass  so  fine  and  soft  and  green 
in  their  time  as  now?  Did  the  flowers 
bloom,  and  the  sun  shine,  and  the  earth 
grow  so  fair  of  face  in  the  long  summer- 
time that  the  thought  of  death  became 
inexpressibly  repugnant,  and  one  might 
wish  it  afar  off,  long,  long  to  wait  on  this 
sweet  existence  ? Oh,  Little  People,  that 
it  should  have  come  at  last  I Oh,  Little 
People,  to  lie  so  long  and  wait  in  gloom ! 

Somehow  the  thought  of  the  eventless 
passing  of  centuries  to  them  gave  her  a 
more  adequate  idea  of  the  quietus  of  death 
— its  insoluble  change.  She  felt  stifling. 
She  rose  to  her  feet,  opened  the  batten 
shutter  near  at  hand,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  night.  The  moon  had  risen ; she  had 
hardly  thought  to  see  it  there,  hanging  in 
the  gorge  of  the  mountains  above  the 
falls.  Melancholy  and  waning  it  was. 
She  had  never  heard  that  it  was  a dead, 
burnt-out  world  of  spent  fires ; she  thought 
it  of  this  life,  and  she  welcomed  the  sight. 
Stars  were  out,  and  the  clouds  all  gone. 
The  dank  breath  of  herbage  sodden  with 
rain  came  to  her;  the  mists  were  barely 
visible,  hovering  above  the  dark  ravines. 
The  shadows  were  long.  She  saw  the 
horse  whose  hoof  beats  she  had  heard,  not 
drowsing,  but  standing  beside  a clump  of 
bushes,  his  motionless  head  turned  toward 
the  mountains.  The  sound  of  the  cata- 
ract was  only  a dull  monotone, as  if  it  slept 
in  the  dead  midnight.  And  suddenly,  as 
she  stood  there,  with  the  moonlight  on 
her  white  gown  and  her  disordered  hair 
and  in  her  lustrous  eyes,  another  sound 
smote  her  ear — the  sound  of  a pickaxe 
striking  suddenly  upon  stone.  It  came 
from  the  pygmy  burying-ground.  She 
heard  it  only  once,  for  it  came  no  moi*e. 

VIII. 

Leonard  Rhodes  arose  from  the  bed  to 
which  his  wounds  had  consigned  him 
when  he  was  at  last  permitt^  to  dis- 
pense with  the  vigilant  care  and  alert 
fears  of  the  “ yerb  doctor.”  The  methods 
of  practice  of  Phil  Craig  consisted  large- 
ly in  frustrating  disastrous  possibilities. 
“Ye  can’t  git  up;  ye  mought  fever,”  he 
replied  to  every  appeal.  “Ye  mustn’t 
think  ’bout  nuthin’;  ye  mought  fever!” 
And  after  the  extreme  limits  which  had 
been  assigned  to  Rhodes’s  durance  were 


reached,  the  doctor  revoked  his  promises 
of  liberation,  and  required  of  him  one  day 
more  pi*one  upon  the  couch  for  full  mea- 
sure. Rhodes  might  hardly  have  submit- 
ted had  he  not  been  willing  that  the  com- 
munity should  think  his  hurt  more  serious 
than  it  really  was.  He  himsel  f appreciated 
that  the  wound  was  as  trivial  as  it  might 
be.  But  there  was  something  disastrous 
to  the  pretensions  of  a candidate  in  the  dis- 
proportionate importance  that  had  been 
attached  to  it— the  insult,  for  its  paltry 
sake,  that  his  friend  had  offered  to  Mr. 
Pettingill,  his  host,  and  a man  who  habit- 
ually voted  with  the  opposite  faction ; and 
in  a minor  degree  the  slur  cast  upon  the 
science  of  Phil  Craig,  who  cared, however, 
as  little  as  might  be,  looking  upon  Rhodes 
merely  as  an  object  of  flesh  and  blood  who 
might,  under  certain  contingencies,  per- 
versely undertake  to  fever.  Most  of  all 
Rhodes  deprecated  the  tragic  conclusion 
of  the  midnight  errand  in  his  interest  on 
which  Steve  Yates  had  been  despatched. 
Although  the  community  had  generally 
accepted  the  conclusion  that  Yates  had 
seized  the  opportunity  for  some  unknown 
reason — a quarrel  with  his  wife  was  fre- 
quently assigned  as  the  cause  — to  flee 
the  country,  there  were  those  who  shook 
their  heads  darkly  over  the  mystery, 
with  misgivings  and  grim  suggestions 
and  hopes  that  “the  body”  would  be 
found  some  day.  And  from  these  ru- 
mors Leonard  Rhodes  feared  the  defeat 
of  all  his  cherished  schemes.  It  was  a 
personal  popularity  which  he  sought  to 
conserve.  Party  feeling  ran  very  high, 
and  in  point  of  strength  the  two  opposing 
factions  were  closely  matched.  It  was 
only  by  virtue  of  his  own  superior  quality 
of  comradeship,  his  geniality,  the  fact  that 
he  was  untried  and  had  the  fascination  of 
novelty,  and  that  he  was  held  to  possess 
certain  elements  of  character  challenging 
admiration — that  he  was  brave,  gay,  deb- 
onair, full  of  generous  high  spirits— that 
he  had  expected  to  overbear  the  balance, 
swinging  at  an  impartial  poise,  and  tip  it 
ever  so  slightly  in  his  favor.  How  far 
this  prospect  had  been  wrecked,  how  in- 
dissolubly his  name  was  coupled  with  ridi- 
cule or  reprobation,  he  had  hardly  dared  to 
consider  as  he  lay  at  length  watching  the 
light  and  shadow  play  in  the  full-leaved 
sycamore-tree  close  by  the  roof-room  win- 
dow, the  flash  of  sunshine  on  the  white 
wings  of  the  nesting  pigeons  by  the  chim- 
ney, the  wolf -skins  swaying  from  the  raf- 
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ters,  sometimes  seeming,  when  the  sun  was 
low  and  the  wind  flickered,  to  reassume 
the  symmetries  of  life,  and  to  lurk  there, 
with  shining  eyes  and  expectant  motion, 
ready  to  spring.  He  could  hear  the  river 
chant  tirelessly  its  sweet  low  monody  in 
its  sylvan  shadows;  he  knew  the  hour  by 
the  voice  of  the  herds, and  felt  scant  need 
of  his  watch  ticking  under  his  pillow ; but 
most  of  all  the  flight  of  time  was  indi- 
cated by  the  sibilant  wheeze  of  Mrs.  Pet- 
tingill,  often  audibly  conferring  below- 
stairs  concerning  the  patient's  dinner 
with  the  anxious,  conscientious,  cautious 
Craig,  who  seemed  to  consider  all  the  dis- 
orders of  the  body  to  arise  from  the  bad 
habit  of  eating  to  nourish  it.  His  profes- 
sional interdiction  was  upon  almost  every 
dish  in  Mrs.  Pettingill’s  repertoire;  but 
his  back  would  be  hardly  turned  before 
her  heavy  lumbering  step  was  on  the  stair, 
and  her  countenance,  red  from  bending 
over  the  coals,  would  appear  above  the 
door  in  the  floor,  and  she  would  emerge 
carrying  in  her  hand  her  appetizing  blue 
bowl,  or  one  of  her  large  willow-pattern 
plates  that  knew  more  antiquated  delica- 
cies than  often  grace  much  finer  ware. 
Corrugated  consciousness  of  dereliction 
was  on  her  face,  but  a resolute  determina- 
tion to  persevere  in  sinning. 

“Ef  Phil  Craig  hev  got  the  heart  ter 
starve  ye,  T ’atn’f,”  she  would  wheeze. 
“ An’  ef  ye  air  so  contrairy-minded  ez  ter 
die  o’  this  hyar  leetle  squab  pie  an’  roast- 
in' ears — roasted  in  thar  husks — an’  a small 
taste  o’  cheese  and  this  transparent  pud- 
din’,  I’ll  jes  swear  I dtdn’f  kill  ye,  an’  ye 
hed  nuthM  from  my  han’  but  cold  spring- 
water.'' 

And  having  thus  adjusted  her  deceit 
to  the  possible  pursuit  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  she  would  administer  her  dainties, 
often  descending  heavily  to  her  lair  below- 
stairs  fora  fresh  supply. 

Thus  it  was  that  with  all  the  hues  of 
health,  all  his  usual  vigor  of  step  and 
manner,  Rhodes  appeared  once  more  be- 
fore the  gaze  of  the  constituents  whom  he 
fain  would  capture. 

“Hello!  Ye’ve  been  ’possumin’,  Len.” 
was  the  surprised  cry  that  greeted  him 
wherever  he  came.  And  although  he 
might  good  matured ly  parry  it,  and  re- 
spond to  praise  the  “verb  doctor's”  skill, 
still  the  fact  that  he  had  been  scai'cely 
hurt  at  all  went  the  rounds  of  the  gossips 
and  caused  much  speculation. 

“’Twar  a powerful  onlucky  hit  fur 


Steve  Yates,”  one  of  the  mountaineers 
observed  at  the  blacksmith’s  shop  one 
day,  where  a group  Stood  about  the  door. 
“Ef’t  warn’t  fur  that,  he’d  hev  been  hyar 
yit,  I reckon.” 

“ Why  did  that  Shattuck  hev  ter  sen’ 
him  a-skedaddlin’  off  in  the  midnight  ^r 
another  doctor-man  when  Phil  Craig  war 
thar  handy  ter  physic  him  with  every- 
thing ez  grows?  That  ’pears  powerful 
cur'ous  ter  me,”  said  the  blacksmith, 
“every  time  I git  ter  studyin’  ’bout’n  it.” 

“Mark  my  words,”  said  an  elderly 
wight,  the  smith’s  father,  who  spent 
much  time  gossiping  in  his  son’s  shop — 
he  had  a grizzled  head  of  hair,  on  which 
his  hat  was  tilted  backward;  a beardless 
face,  full  of  the  script  of  years;  and  a 
manner  not  less  weighty  and  impressive 
because  his  opinions  were  in  some  sort  im- 
peded by  a toothless  utterance,  so  did  the 
evidences  of  age  and  experience  lend  value 
to  his  prelections — “ whenst  ye  find  out 
whar  Steve  Yates  went,  an’  what  he  went 
thar  fur,  ye’ll  know  why  Shattuck  sent 
him.  They  air  tergether  in  that  business. 
Mark  my  words!” 

The  suspicion  exploded  like  a bomb- 
shell amongst  the  coterie,  doing  great 
execution.  It  was  so  patent  a possibility 
that  Shattuck  should  have  used  his  friend’s 
temporary  unconsciousness  and  his  own 
affected  solicitude  as  a blind  to  despatch 
Steve  Yates  upon  some  mysterious  errand 
of  their  own,  from  which  he  was  never  in- 
tended to  return,  that  it  amazed  all  the 
cronies  that  so  obvious  an  idea  had  never 
occurred  to  them  before.  Far  more  nat- 
ural than  that  Shattuck  should  experience 
so  prepostetx>us  a fear  for  so  slight  a hurt. 
“ Why,”  said  the  old  man,  “Rhodes  looks 
ez  survigrous  ez  that  thar  oak-tree !”  point- 
ing to  a kingly  and  stalwart  specimen, 
full -leaved  and  flush  of  sap,  in  all  its 
ample  verdure,  as  it  stood  overlooking  the 
barn -like  place.  Far  more  natural  than 
that  Shattuck  should  distrust  the  science 
of  Philip  Craig,  far-famed  as  a “ yeri)  doc- 
tor,” and  prefer  Dr.  Qaney,  the  man  of 
nauseous  tinctures  and  extracts  and  pills 
and  powders,  who  was  reputed,  moreover, 
to  have  poisoned  people  by  his  “store 
drugs,”  and  was  known  to  have  set  a 
man’s  leg,  fractured  by  a fall,  so  that 
although  he  walked  he  could  not  run  nor 
leap,  and  had  had  the  good  use  of  it  never 
since— to  send  for  him,  with  Phil  Craig  at 
hand  I 

There  were  busy  days  after  this  at  the 
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blacksmith’s  shop,  although  not  much  for- 
ging was  done,  so  completely  did  the  mys- 
tery absorb  both  the  frequenters  of  the 
place  and  its  working  force.  They  made 
a thousand  guesses  far  from  the  truth, 
none  of  which  seemed,  even  to  the  projec- 
tprs,  suflBciently  plausible  to  adopt,  until 
one  day  a conjecture,  with  all  the  coercive 
force  of  probability,  came  to  their  minds 
upon  the  receipt  of  strange  news,  which 
seemed  to  account  at  once  for  Steve  Yates’s 
absence  and  Shattuck’s  motive  in  employ- 
ing him  on  this  wild-goose  chase. 

On  the  previous  day  Shattuck  had  been 
singularly  ill  at  ease.  He  was  not  a man 
vigilant  for  cause  of  offence,  and  when 
his  friendship  and  trustfulness  had  been 
enlisted  he  was  even  obtuse  to  any  change 
in  the  moral  temperature  of  his  associates. 
It  had  affected  his  nerves  vaguely,  in  some 
wise  too  subtle  to  be  definitely  discrimi- 
nated, before  the  fact  was  even  elusively 
present  to  his  perceptions  that  Rhodes 
had  begun  to  regard  him  differently,  and 
that  the  new  estimate  colored  his  friend’s 
manner.  As  this  gradually  grew  upon  his 
convictions,  he  received  it  with  a sense  of 
injury.  He  had  in  naught  justi fied  it.  His 
presence  here  was  not  of  his  own  motion. 
He  remembered  how  Rhodes  had  besought 
his  companionship  upon  this  electioneer- 
ing tour;  how  he  had  painted  the  beauties 
of  the  country,  the  quaint  character  of  its 
inhabitants;  how  he  had  promised  the 
opening  of  a mound  on  his  own  land  to 
feed  his  friend’s  archaeological  fad,  and  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  curios  that  should  be 
found  therein,  floridly  offering  them  as 
lures,  protesting  himself,  too,  as  under  in- 
finite prospective  obligations,  and  urging 
his  own  interest.  “I  have  to  have  a 
friend  along,  and  Lord  knows  I don’t 
want  any  of  those  Colbury  galoots,  with 
one  word  for  me  and  ten  for  themselves.” 

And  when  Shattuck  had  acceded,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  his  manner  had  proved 
attractive  to  the  mountaineers,  and  enco- 
miums from  the  simple  people  followed 
him  here  and  there,  Rhodes  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  his  friend  was 
an  immense  acquisition  and  a positive 
help  in  the  canvass,  in  which  small  mat- 
ters of  personal  popularity  would  have  to 
count  against  party  principles.  Few  men 
in  this  world  could  be  more  engagingly 
genial  and  affectionate  than  was  Leonard 
Rhodes  at  this  stage  of  his  onslaught 
upon  the  predilections  of  Kildeer  County. 
Shattuck,  who  gave  as  slight  attention  as 


might  be  to  these  circumstances  and  their 
influence  upon  his  friend’s  manner,  was 
only  conscious  that  his  heart  warmed  in 
turn.  Vaguely  aware  though  fqr  some 
time  he  had  been  of  the  change,  he  expe- 
rienced a shock  when  a surly  preoccupa- 
tion, an  intentional  espousing  of  an  oppo- 
site opinion,  which  evidently  had  no  root 
in  conviction,  a dull  monosyllable  in  re- 
ply, that  was  hardly  reply  at  all,  acquaint- 
ed him  definitely  with  Rhodes’s  state  of 
mind  and  his  indifference  to  its  discovery 
— nay,  that  he  rather  courted  a quarrel. 

The  culmination  came  shortly  after 
the  mid-day  dinner;  they  still  sat  in  the 
dining-room  and  smoked  their  pipes  over 
a small  smouldering  fire,  for,  despite  the 
brilliance  of  a July  day,  the  air  was  chill. 
They  had  gone  back  from  Pettingill’s  cab- 
in to  Rhodes’s  own  house,  some  seven 
miles  distant  down  the  valley,  and  were 
re-established  there.  It  had  been  unoccu- 
pied for  many  a year ; the  transient  tenant 
merely  rented  the  lands  of  the  farm;  the 
house  and  the  furniture  remained  much 
as  his  grandfather  had  left  it.  It  was  a 
double  frame  house,  with  curiously  low 
ceilings,  and  although  it  had  been  for  fifty 
years  amazingly  fine  for  the  district,  it 
was  not  quite  equal  to  Ck>lbury  ideals,  and 
its  owner  often  pondered  upon  getting 
rid  of  it  when  he  should  have  a sufficient 
offer  for  its  purchase.  He  had  lately 
utilized  it  in  some  sort  as  a point  of  de- 
parture for  his  hill-country  canvass  of  the 
two  counties,  being  more  convenient  than 
periodic  returns  to  Colbury,  and  he  had 
in  the  kitchen  a scornful  colored  couple — 
strictly  townsfolk — languishing  in  exile, 
amazed  at  the  lack  of  culture  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  so  large  an  extent  of  waste  country 
in  the  world. 

“Ef  Len  Rhodes  hatter  be  made  Qov’- 
nor  o’  the  State  he  ain't  gwine  ter  do  it  by 
foolin’  dis  chile  agin  up  ter  dis  hyar  miz- 
zable,  destitute  wilderness  ter  cook  fur 
him,  sure!”  Aunt  Chaney  had  remarked 
to  the  equally  disaffected  and  lugubrious 
Uncle  Isham,  who  had  come  to  cut  wood 
and  feed  the  horses. 

Rhodes  made  no  inquiry  as  to  how  they 
contrived  to  get  through  the  lonely  time 
during  his  absence,  nor  was  he  moved  by 
their  reproachful  dark  faces  in  the  inter- 
ludes of  his  returns.  They  were  fond  of 
society,  and  ornaments  of  select  colored 
circles  in  their  normal  sphere,  and  their 
imaginings  had  never  pictured  aught  so 
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bereft  of  interest  as  this  uninhabited  space 
in  the  “flat  woods”  so  near  to  the  great 
mnges. 

The  house  itself  touched  Shattuck’s  pre- 
dilections. To  him  a peony,  highly  col- 
ored, on  a black  ground,  in  a mahogany 
fi*ame,  made  a picture  full  of  quaint 
character.  The  tall  four-post  bedsteads, 
with  paper  canopy  emblazoned  with  a 
wreath  of  morning-glories,  which  sug- 
gested matutinal  and  industrial  ideas 
rather  than  slothful  lingerings  beneath 
their  fading  blooms ; the  three  or  four 
carpeted  steps  at  the  bed  foot,  a sort  of 
movable  stair  to  enable  one  to  mount  into 
its  comforts;  the  long  serpentine  sand- 
bag, which  lay  at  the  door  to  keep  out 
the  draughts ; the  view  of  mountains, 
blue  far  away,  darkly  bronze  near  at 
hand,  that  was  visible  from  the  tiny  panes 
of  every  window — all  combined  to  so  sug- 
gest the  past,  to  so  disunite  it  from  the 
present,  that  imagination  needed  scant 
else  to  set  these  dim  rooms  astir  again 
with  former  occupants,  and  give  him 
many  an  idle  hour  of  pensive  fantasies 
over  his  pipe. 

He  had  glanced  out  of  the  door  as  he 
strolled  about  the  dining-room,  which 
opened  on  the  porch  at  the  side  of  the 
house ; a mass  of  grape-vines  twined  over 
its  dank  and  rotting  roof;  the  heavy  clus- 
ters of  fruit  had  ripened  here  and  there  to 
a rich  purple, with  a silver  bloom  upon  it, 
and  again  showed  only  translucent  amber 
globules  trenching  upon  a roseate  hue. 
Amongst  them  all  a tangle  of  white  mi- 
crophylla  roses,  their  branches  clamber- 
ing high,  were  splendidly  in  blossom,  and 
through  the  vista  he  saw  the  distant  blue 
peaks  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
with  the  elusively  glimmering  mists  upon 
them. 

“Len,”  he  said,  suddenly,  “you  are  a 
fool  if  you  cut  away  that  lot  of  grapes  and 
roses.  Let  the  porch  rot.  You  can  get 
a hundred  such  porches,  but  you  won’t 
come  up  with  a tangle  like  that  again  in 
a lifetime.” 

Rhodes  sat  at  ease;  his  legs  were  ex- 
tended at  full  length.  His  pipe  was  in 
his  mouth,  and  his  hat  stuck  on  the  back 
of  his  head;  his  richly  brown  hair  was 
disordered  on  his  forehead;  his  face  was 
flushed,  partly  from  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
partly  from  the  smouldering  irritation 
which  Shattuck  did  not  aa  yet  divine;  his 
nose,  usually  an  inconspicuous  feature, 
white  and  firm-fleshed,  seemed  swollen 


and  red,  as  if  he  had  been  drinking;  his 
ungraceful  posture  drew  his  waistcoat 
into  creases,  and  his  old  claret-colored 
coat,  with  a velvet  collar,  seemed  high- 
shouldered and  ungainly  as  he  stayed 
his  shoulder-blades  against  the  back  of 
the  chair. 

“Well,  ril  undertake  to  do  as  / choose 
with  my  own,”  he  broke  forth,  suddenly. 
“I’ll  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
business  if  I want  to.” 

Shattuck  looked  at  him  in  amaze. 
“Why,  of  course,  and  welcome.  What 
do  you  mean?”  His  tone  was  surprised 
and  wounded,  but  pacific. 

Rhodes,  with  a certain  relief  in  liber- 
ating the  pent-up  tides  of  his  vexation, 
went  on  with  a visible  increase  of  vehe- 
mence. * ^ I mean  that  I have  had  about  as 
much  of  your  interference  in  my  affairs 
as  I have  got  a mind  to  put  up  with.” 
He  spoke  between  his  set  teeth,  and  with 
a toss  of  his  hair,  prone  to  fall  upon  his 
face. 

Shattuck  stood  motionless,  scarcely  be- 
lieving he  had  heard  aright.  A flush  had 
mounted  through  his  thin  skin.  He  had  a 
dismayed  and  hurt  expression  that  was  al- 
most appealing.  It  was  not  that  he  found 
Rhodes’s  displeasure  itself  so  overwhelm- 
ing. That  meant  as  little  to  him  as  might 
be.  He  was  only  aghast  that  Rhodes 
should  make  him  feel  it  while  a guest 
in  the  house.  All  the  exigencies  of  hos- 
pitality hampered  its  recipient,  and  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  assert  himself,  how 
to  lift  his  voice  in  defence. 

“Will  you  tell  me  how  I have  inter- 
fered with  you  ?”  he  asked,  an  almost  im- 
perceptible tremor  in  his  tone.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  Rhodes,  who  did  not 
meet  them  in  turn,  but  kept  bis  gaze  upon 
the  fire,  still  slowly  smouldering. 

“How?  Well,  I like  that!”  He  cast 
his  eyes  up  to  the  high  mantel-piece,  and 
laughed  a little,  showing  his  teeth— white 
and  strong,  but  over  crowded  and  uneven- 
ly placed. 

With  all  his  odd  bits  of  learning,  Shat- 
tuck knew  little  of  human  nature.  He 
had  mastered  more  of  the  science  of  crani- 
ology  than  of  those  fine  aerial  transient 
guests  that  the  skull  may  house — retroac- 
tive motives  and  full -winged  schemes, 
and,  strongest  of  all,  that  moral  harle- 
quin, coming  and  going,  none  knows 
whence  nor  whither,  the  impulse.  A 
mad  bull  is  hardly  in  a state  of  mind  or 
on  a plane  of  culture  to  appreciate  an  ac- 
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curately  balanced  syllogism,  but  Sbattuck 
must  needs  o£Per  logic  to  Rhodes: 

“No  stranger  here  could  have  influ- 
ence enough  with  these  people  to  inter- 
fere in  your  affairs.  I am  a stranger 
here.  I could  not  interfere  even  if  I 
would.  How  could  I ? Why  should  I ?” 

“That’s  what  gets  me!”  cried  his  host, 
coarsely.  “ Why  you  should  have  un- 
dertaken to  send  seventeen  miles  for  a 
doctor  to  physic  a small  scratch  on  the 
head,  and  how  you  could  insinuate  to  an 
old  man,  whose  guest  I was— had  forced 
myself  on  him,  in  fact,  as  well  as  you  — 
that  he  might  be  strung  up  if  I should  die 
in  his  house  for  no  fault  of  his— it  all 
passes  my  comprehension.” 

Shattuck’s  flush  grew  deeper.  His  eyes, 
whose  reproachful  look  the  other  never 
met,  had  a hot,  hunted,  harried  look. 

“ I wouldn’t  have  had  it  happen,”  cried 
Rhodes,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  tou- 
sled head,  the  change  in  his  attitude  add- 
ing to  the  dislocation  of  his  aspect  and 
the  pi*ecariousness  of  his  posture,  his  chair 
still  balanced  on  its  hind  legs,  his  own 
legs  still  stretched  out  at  full  length — “I 
wouldn’t  have  had  Steve  Yates  sent  on 
that  lonely  road  at  midnight  on  my  er- 
rand, if  I had  known  it,  for  a million— a 
quadrillion  of  dollars.” 

“Money  seems  really  no  object,”  Shat- 
tuck  retorted,  somewhat  in  his  host’s  own 
vein.  His  eyes  were  alive  and  alert  now. 
The  dull,  hurt  look  had  vanished.  He 
was  moved  to  defend  himself  against  a re- 
proach, unjust,  indeed,  but  which  his  own 
troubled  heart  and  tormented  conscience 
and  sensitive  consciousness  had  often 
urged  in  their  reasonless  impunity.  He 
was  in  naught  to  blame  that  any  evil 
had  befallen  Yates— this  he  knew  full 
well — and  still  he  regretted,  and  still  he 
reproached  himself.  And  because  of  this 
he  had  become  expert  at  his  logical  self- 
defence,  and  he  sprang  to  its  weapons  as 
if  for  his  life. 

“ A lonely  road !”  he  sneered.  “ A late 
hour  I As  if  I,  a stranger  in  the  country, 
did  not  travel  it  alone,  and  at  midnight 
too,  to  escape  the  heat  of  a daytime  jour- 
ney, as  everybody  does  who  has  occasion 
to  take  it.  I took  excellent  care  of  my- 
self upon  it.  I met  nothing  but  a rab- 
bit or  two  and  a few  stray  cattle.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  Yates  was 
not  as  safe  on  that  road  as  in  his  own 
house.  And  I did  not  ask  him  to  go.  He 
volunteered.  I did  make  too  great  a com- 


motion over  your  being  hurt,  and  I ad- 
mit it.  I was  a fool  for  that;  and  I was 
mistaken — considerably — both  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  wound  and  the  man  that  got 
it.  I gave  myself  too  much  solicitude  al- 
together, far  more  than  the  subject  war- 
ranted.” 

His  eyes  had  succeeded  in  meeting 
Rhodes’s  at  last,  but  they  saw  little  of 
what  was  before  them.  The  candidate 
had  lowered  his  arms  to  a normal  posture ; 
the  forelegs  of  his  chair  had  dropped  to 
the  floor;  he  sat  erect,  alert,  looking  in- 
tently and  deprecatingly  at  his  angry 
friend,  so  hard  to  rouse,  so  thoroughly 
roused  at  last.  Rhodes  was  of  that  tem- 
perament best  controlled  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a counterpart  emotion.  Shattuck’s 
anger  quelled  his  own.  He  was  eager  to 
interrupt,  wincing  under  the  low-toned 
words,  husky  with  passion.  He  was  of 
versatile  capacities;  he  could  be  a balance- 
weight  were  there  no  one  else  to  keep  the 
poise.  His  anger  was  only  indulged  un- 
der the  license  of  impunity.  It  had  evap- 
orated as  if  it  had  never  fired  his  blood. 

He  received  the  demonstration  with  a pal- 
pable surprise — as  though  he  had  done 
naught  to  provoke  it — when  his  friend, 
turning  toward  the  door,  said,  ceremoni- 
ously, 

“And now,  Mr.  Rhodes,  if  you  will  add 
to  your  kind  hospitality,  for  which  I am 
indebted,  the  favor  of  ordering  my  horse, 

I will  trouble  you  with  my  ‘ interference’ 
no  more.” 

Even  Shattuck  felt  that  he  had  gone 
too  far,  that  he  had  needlessly  quarrelled 
on  a small  provocation,  when  the  other 
called  out  naturally: 

“ Why,  Shattuck,  I am  surprised ! You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  ter  get  mad  so  easy, 
when  you  know  how  I’m  bothered  and 
tormented  out  of  my  life.  And  with  so 
much  at  stake!  And  you  won’t  let  me 
growl  a little  bit  here  with  you  at  home, 
when  I can  afford  to  growl  nowhere  else, 
confound  it ! You  ought  to  be  ashamed  1” 

Shattuck  hesitated.  He  cast  a worried, 
agitated  glance  out  of  the  window  into 
the  large  freedom  of  the  sunshine  and 
the  wind  and  the  flying  shadows  of  the 
fleecy  summer  clouds.  There  came  a 
day  when  he  remembered  the  moment, 
when  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  rid- 
den off  into  the  buoyant  midst  of  these 
lightsome  elements.  But  at  the  time  it 
seemed  impracticable.  There  was  some- 
thing ludicrous,  even  more,  unbecoming 
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a geutleman,  in  leaving  a friend’s  house 
in  a pet,  with  the  host’s  reproaches  sound- 
ing in  his  ears,  to  be  matched  only  by  the 
bitterness  of  the  guest’s  sneering  retorts. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  that  implacable  pride 
within  him  to  which  forgiveness  is  an 
unimagined  possibility,  and  every  fibre  of 
it  was  poignantly  astir.  He  did  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  he  could  ever  over- 
look Rhodes’s  lapse  into  the  blunt  speech 
of  angry  sincerity,  unjustified  by  what- 
ever he  might  hav^e  come  to  feel.  But  he 
must  have  the  semblance  of  comity  and 
courtesy.  In  fact  he  could  hardly  be- 
stride his  horse  and  ride  away  from  the 
man’s  door  without  this  friendliness,  spu- 
rious though  it  might  be,  in  his  farewell. 
His  face  gave  such  token  of  his  train  of 
thought  that  Rhodes,  although  seeing  him 
hearken  to  the  suggestion  of  amity,  did 
not  swing  back  to  the  half-veiled  surli- 
ness, too  often  the  effect  of  an  accepted 
effort  at  reconciliation. 

“ Lordy  mercy ! I’ll  let  the  weeds  grow 
sky-high  if  you  want  to  see  the  place  go 
to  rack  and  ruin,”  he  said,  as  he  bent  for- 
ward to  scoop  up  a coal  in  his  pipe  after 
the  rural  fashion  he  affected.  “ I didn’t 
think  you’d  treat  me  so  mean— the  only 
friend  I’ve  got  left;  a broken  reed,  sure!” 
with  a glance  of  reproach.  “You  might 
afford  to  let  me  maunder,  and  blame  you 
or  anybody  else,  I should  think,  for  the 
confounded  affair.  As  I’m  likely  to  lose 
my  election  by  it,  I might  have  the  poor 
privilege  of  a scape-goat.” 

“ I won’t  play  your  scape-goat,  I thank 
you  very  much,”  said  Shattuck,  his  eyes 
eager  with  his  wish  to  go,  still  hovering 
about  the  closed  door. 

“So  I perceive,”  said  Rhodes,  shortly. 
Then,  with  a change  of  tone  and  an  ap- 
pealing glance  of  his  dark  brown  eyes: 
“ But,  for  God's  sake,  Shattuck,  don’t  run 
away  and  leave  me  the  minute  I flounder 
into  a lot  of  bothers!  For  the  Lord’s 
mercy ! try  to  put  up  with  me  a little,  and 
let  me  grumble  once  in  a while,  for  I do 
swear  to  you  this  whole  thing  has  put  me 
nearly  beside  myself.  You  know  it  is  a 
canvass  of  personalities,  and  there’s  no 
telling  the  use  this  will  be  to  Devens  and 
his  friends.  If  I can’t  carry  these  moun- 
tain districts  Pm  done^  for  the  party  issues 
will  beat  me  like  hell  in  Colbury  and 
round  about.” 

He  took  out  of  the  breast  pocket  of  the 
old  claret-oolored  coat  the  envelope  of  a 
letter,  which  was  scrawled  over  with  fig- 


ures pertaining  to  the  relative  population 
of  the  mountain  districts,  with  an  approx- 
imative calculation  of  the  votes  which  he 
and  his  opponent  might  respectively  re- 
ceive. The  smoke  from  his  pipe  curled 
between  the  paper  and  his  eyes,  but  not 
even  its  sinuous  vagaries  served  to  alter 
the  obdurate  result,  nor  liad  his  disaffected 
anxious  gaze  any  effect,  however  slight, 
although  he  scanned  these  estimates  forty 
times  a day. 

“ I wish  to  God  I knew  where  that  con- 
founded fellow  Yates  was !”  he  exclaimed. 
“They’ll  all  have  it  that  he  died  on  ac- 
count of  my  selfishness,  being  forced  into 
Lord  knows  what  dangers  in  my  service.” 
Then,  with  the  politician’s  instinct  for  a 
popular  pose,  even  at  his  own  fireside,  and 
with  a man  whom  he  did  not  care  nor 
seek  to  deceive,  he  continued:  “ And  for 
his  sake,  Shattuck,  I’m  more  troubled 
than  for  my  own.  Why,  I give  you  ray 
word  of  honor,  I hardly  knew  how  to 
speak  to  his  wife — I nearly  said  his  widow 
— when  I went  to  the  house  yesterday. 
And  I couldn’t  look  at  that  child  of  his. 
It’s  a calamity  to  them — a tremendous 
calamity — and  I am  concerned  in  it;  and 
the  Lord  above  knows  I had  no  more  to 
do  with  it  than  if  I had  been  as  dead  as 
Hector!” 

Shattuck  had  seated  himself,  his  elbow 
over  the  back  of  the  chair,  his  chin  in 
his  hand.  He  frowned  heavily  as  he 
looked  absently  out  of  the  tiny  window- 
panes  at  the  blue  mountains,  with  so  un- 
seeing and  troubled  a gaze  that  Rhodes 
began  to  perceive  that  he  had  not  only 
his  own  anxieties  to  control,  but  those 
of  his  friend  as  well.  He  sighed  to  as- 
sume the  double  load.  He  had  a defi- 
nite appreciation,  however,  that  his  posi- 
tion would  hardly  be  bettered  by  his 
friend’s  desertion  of  him  at  this  moment, 
when  he  could  not  control  the  reasons 
therefor  which  Shattuck  might  give  ip 
his  anger,  and  his  opx>onent  devise  with 
so  illimitable  a license  as  speculation. 
He  came  to  wish  that  he  had  let  him  go, 
but  at  that  moment  he  exerted  all  his  re- 
serve force  of  geniality  to  heal  the  wound 
and  frustrate  his  departure. 

“Oh,  come  on!”  he  cried  out,  sudden- 
ly, springing  up  actively,  stretching  both 
arms  above  his  head,  shaking  out  first 
one  leg  and  then  the  other,  that  the  trou- 
sers might  slip  down  over  his  long  boots, 
and  seeking  to  rid  himself  of  that  stupor 
which  waits  on  drowsing  before  a fire  out 
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of  season — “come  on!  We  are  fairly 
baked  before  this  fire.  What  ails  that 
old  nigger  to  build  a big  enough  fire 
this  weather  to  barbecue  himself— and  I 
wish  he  would ! I’ll  order  both  the  horses, 
and  we  will  get  out  into  the  air,  and  get 
the  cobwebs  out  of  our  brains.  We’ll 
ride  up  to  Fee  Guthrie’s  on  the  mountain, 
and  I’ll  do  a little  electioneering,  and 
show  I bear  no  malice  to  him.  And 
you’ll  see  if  he  won’t  let  you  go  digging 
around  on  his  land  in  the  Cove  for  your 
pygmies.  I declare  I haven’t  treated 
you  right,  old  fellow;”  he  clapped  his 
hand  jocularly  on  his  friend’s  shoulder 
as  they  stood  facing  each  other,  and  his 
manner  of  friendliness  was  not  impaired 
although  he  did  not  fail  to  see  that  Shat* 
tuck  winced  almost  imperceptibly  at  his 
touch.  “ You  haven’t  got  a thing  in  the 
world  but  that  old  jug  out  of  my  mound” 
— and  he  glanced  with  a careless  eye  at  a 
strangely  decorated  jar  on  the  high  man* 
tehpiece— “and  not  a bone  of  a pygmy 
yet.  Maybe  Aunt  Chaney  could  fool  you 
with  a b^f  bone  or  two— ha!  ha!  ha! — 
hearing  you  set  such  store  on  bones, 
hey 

His  discretion,  his  intuition,  were  at 
fault.  There  is  naught  of  which  the 
man  of  science,  albeit  the  veriest  ama- 
teur, is  so  intolerant  as  ignorant  ridi- 
cule. His  fieering  laugh  jarred  Shat- 
tuck’s  nerves,  made  sensitive  by  the  or- 
deal of  the  morning,  and  his  utter  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  that  bit 
of  pottery  was  as  pitiable  as  if  he  lacked 
a sense,  that  of  sight,  for  instance,  and 
jeered  at  the  idea  of  light.  The  human 
significance  of  it;  the  lost  history  of  lands 
and  peoples  and  civilization,  of  which  it 
was  a dim  vague  intimation;  the  flight 
of  time  that  it  so  fully  expressed;  the  idea 
of  death,  of  oblivion,  of  which  it  was  so 
apt  an  exponent!  Shattuck  could  not 
l(X>k  at  it  witliout  the  thought  of  the 
hands  that  had  carried  it;  the  lips  that 
liad  touched  it;  the  strange,  strange  faces 
that  liad  bent  above  it,  reflected  within 
its  walls  when  full  of  water;  the  words, 
spoken  in  an  unknown,  forgotten  lan- 
guage, of  ambition  or  love  or  homely 
household  usage,  to  which  it  had  echoed — 
fora  vibrant  quality  it  had,  porcelain -like. 
These  immortal  seeming  essences  were  all 
gone;  yet  here  was  the  dumb  insensate 
bit  of  clay  left  for  him  to  turn  in  his  for- 
eign hands  and  ponder  over  with  his  for- 
eign fancies — the  idea  wrung  every  fibre 
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of  feeling  within  him!  And  Rhodes’s 
laugh  was  the  vulgarity  of  the  vandal. 

The  state  of  vacuity  that  does  not  feel 
and  cannot  know  is  made  cognizable 
sometimes  to  the  thinking  and  the  feel- 
ing soul  by  a dreary  sense  of  solitude,  for 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  finer  sus- 
ceptibility does  not  compensate.  It  was 
not  that  Shattuck  resented  the  fact  that 
his  friend’s  limitations  precluded  his 
sharing  these  enthusiasms,  as  that  that 
burden  of  isolation,  that  painful  con- 
sciousness of  a lack  of  congeniality,  that 
yearning  for  fellowship,  so  poignant  to 
the  gregarious  human  animal,  came  upon 
him  for  the  moment;  a sense  of  being 
alone,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  companion, 
beset  him,  and  he  found  it  bitter,  albeit 
he  recognized  that  his  higher  stand-point 
created  the  inaccessibility. 

Rhodes,  once  moi*e  in  the  saddle,  was 
infinitely  conversable.  He  had  on  the 
face  which  he  took  about  with  him  on 
his  canvass,  his  best  expression,  gay,  gen- 
tle, kind;  his  conversation  was  full  of 
country  jokes,  which  he  delivered  with  a 
rural  drawl,  and  he  was  about  as  rustic 
a specimen  as  an  educated  man  can  well 
personate.  .He  never  dropped  the  char- 
acter for  a moment,  although  he  hardly 
cared  to  impress  his  friend  with  its  value. 
Its  lapses  from  his  usual  habit  of  speech 
revolted  Shattuck  in  some  sort,  albeit  the 
contorted  language  of  the  ignorant  moun- 
taineers never  grated  upon  his  somewhat 
nice  philological  prejudices.  One  was 
the  voice  of  affectation — an  aping  of  boor- 
ishness and  rusticity  and  yeoman  simplici- 
ty, which  Shattuck  called  by  the  not  inapt 
name  of  “poor-mindedness”:  the  other 
was  the  natural  speech  and  manners  of 
those  deprived  of  opportunities  of  cult- 
ure, and  was  entitled  to  respect  as  being 
the  best  tliey  could  do. 

“Bless  your  soul,  Rhodes,”  he  said  at 
last,  with  a touch  of  satire, “you  needn’t 
put  so  many  negatives  in  a sentence  with 
the  kind  object  of  pleasing  me;  I'm  not  a 
registered  voter  in  either  of  your  coun- 
ties. And  I love  you  so  that  I’d  vote  for 
you,  if  I could,  just  as  willingly  for  three 
or  four  negatives  in  a single  negation  as 
for  eight.  Save  ’em  up,  my  dear  boy. 

I remember  the  fate  of  the  man  who 
couldn’t  say  ‘No,’  but  I must  say  I don’f 
think  it  impends  for  you  at  present.” 

“ Hello ! I didn’t  know  you  were  such 
a school-master.  I’ll  have  to  mind  my 
p’s  and  q’s,  hey?”  said  Rhodes,  witli  a 
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good  natured  intonation,  although  he  had 
flushed  darkly  at  the  taunt. 

So  instilled  into  his  blood  was  the  in- 
stinct of  policy,  however,  that  he  abated 
naught  of  his  determination  to  conciliate 
his  friend  if  possible  beyond  this  merely  outr 
ward  truce.  And  now  was  illustrated  how 
subservient  is  the  science  of  propitiation 
to  the  object  upon  which  it  is  exerted,  for 
Leonard  Rhodes  had  been  held  to  possess 
the  subtle  art  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  so 
proficient  had  he  become  therein  that  he 
was  wont  to  find  its  unctuous  exercise  a 
pleasure.  He  could  but  himself  admire  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  brought  the  con- 
versation to  prehistoric  America,  especial- 
ly prehistoric  Tennessee.  He  had  paused 
when  they  had  reached  one  of  the  high 
ridges  about  the  base  of  the  great  moun- 
tains far  above,  and  he  called  to  Shattuck 
to  observe  that  looking  back  toward  his 
place  they  could  distinctly  see  the  mound, 
and  that  looking  forward  down  the  mul- 
titudinous defiles  amongst  the  ranges  the 
pygmy  burying -ground  might  be  loca- 
ted by  the  proximity  of  the  cataract,  a 
mere  cascade  in  the  distance,  an  emerald 
gleam  and  a glittering,  white,  plume-like 
waving.  Thence  the  transition  was  easy 
to  the  many  antiquities  found  within  the 
State.  To  his  suia)rise,  Shattuck  seemed 
incomprehensibly  to  hold  back  and  to 
grow  reticent.  Rhodes  had  material  to 
work  upon  far  different  from  the  simple 
unsuspecting  country  folk.  He  had  not 
thought  that  divination  could  so  keep 
pace  with  most  secret  and  supple  inten- 
tion, and  that  his  object  was  perfectly 
plain  and  unglossed  to  the  man  whom  it 
sought  to  mislead.  Shattuck  was  almost 
openly  impatient  of  the  topic  on  which 
he  was  wont  to  love  to  talk,  and  which  he 
often  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  relin- 
quish. He  would  not  seriously  discuss  it 
now.  When  Rhodes  demanded  of  him  a 
theory  concerning  the  ancient  aboriginal 
races,  based  upon  evidences  of  their  ad- 
vanced civilization,  he  replied  with  un- 
characteristic flippancy  that  he  was  never 
acquainted  with  any  of  them,  and  that  he 
could  make  a pretty  pot  of  money  if  he 
had  been.  And  wlien  Rhodes,  with  that 
heavy  assuming  ignorance  which  is  so 
ready  to  trench  upon  unknown,  untried 
ground  of  laborious  research,  deeming  all 
things  slight  and  of  small  difficulty  which 
are  strange  to  its  meagre  acquisitions,  at- 
tempted to  argue  certain  theories  upon 
which  he  had  heard  him  descant,  Shat- 


tuck left  the  disquisition  to  his  host,  not 
even  affecting  to  set  him  right  when 
Rhodes  himself  could  feel  that  he  was 
floundering.  The  candidate  was  wanting 
in  any  fine  capacity  to  read  character  or 
conduct  in  its  more  delicate  script,  and 
Shattuck's  state  of  mind  was  as  undeci- 
pherable hieroglyphics.  Thus  at  cross- 
purposes they  at  last  reached  Guthrie’s 
cabin  high  up  on  the  mountain. 

IX. 

The  house  was  the  usual  small  log  cab- 
in, so  overshadowed,  however,  by  trees, 
dense  and  dark,  that  not  the  whole  struc- 
ture, but  only  the  tiny  porch  and  door 
were  visible  down  the  dusky  green  vista. 
When  the  sun  fell  through  the  leaves  it 
was  in  fieckings  of  abnormal  lustre,  so 
deep  was  the  shade.  Fowls  pecked 
about  in  the  long  dank  grass.  From 
high,  up  on  the  mountain-side  came  the 
clear  metallic  clink  of  a cow -bell.  A 
spring  gurgled  close  at  hand  in  the  yard, 
and  a vessel,  with  butter  or  milk  in  it, 
covered  with  a white  cloth,  was  visible 
among  the  gravelly  banks  that  bounded 
the  spring  branch.  An  old  woman,  tall 
and  stalwart,  sitting  upon  the  porch, 
looked  at  the  two  visitors  as  they  came 
through  the  bars  and  up  the  path;  she 
had  so  forbidding  an  aspect  that  Shattuck 
was  reminded  of  the  superstition  of  ‘‘an 
evil-eye.”  She  gave  them  no  greeting, 
but  listened  silently  as  Rhodes,  having 
pulled  himself  together  again  into  his 
genial,  rustic,  canvassing  identity,  asked 
for  Felix  Guthrie.  He  broke  off  short. 

“ Now  I wonder  if  you  ain’t  Mrs.  Guth- 
rie !”  he  exclaimed. 

“Ye  air  a good  guesser,”  slie  said,  with 
a sneer.  “Who  else  would  I be,  liyar 
in  Fee  Guthrie’s  house?” 

She  wore  no  cap.  Her  hair,  luxuriant 
and  gray,  was  combed  plainly  down  over 
her  ears  and  caught  in  a heavy  coil,  that 
betokened  its  great  length,  at  the  back  of 
her  head.  Her  face  in  contrast  was  sal- 
low and  parchment- like.  The  features 
were  singularly  straight;  her  eyes  were 
dark,  her  spectacles  were  mounted  upon 
her  head,  and  her  expression  was  un- 
smiling. It  was  hardly  wonderful  that 
Rhodes  should  have  lost  his  balance,  and 
he  had  a discomfited  sense  that  Sliat- 
tuck  might  relish  the  fact.  Shattuck, 
however,  was  looking  about  with  his 
usual  keen  susceptibility  to  the  interest  of 
new  places  and  people. 
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“ I mean,” said  Rhodes,  confused,  “the 
second  Mrs.  Guthrie.” 

“I  ain’t  the  fust  one,  now,  sure,”  she 
said,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a sort 
of  pertinacious  attention.  “An’  what’s 
that  to  you  ?” 

Rhodes  made  a miglity  endeavor  to 
cast  off  the  influences  that  paralyzed  his 
advances.  “You'd  never  guess,  and  so 
I’ll  tell  you.  I have  heard  my  grand- 
father talk  about  you  enough— how  he 
danced  with  you  at  a bran  dance  down 
on  Tomahawk  Creek.  Remember  old  Len 
Rhodes  ? Young  Len,  he  used  to  be ; but 
I’m  young  Len  now,  myself.” 

Her  face  changed  suddenly,  so  unex- 
pectedly that  one  might  wonder  that  it 
did  not  creak,  so  stiff  and  immobile  had 
the  features  seemed.  There  was  a new 
expression  in  her  eye — a sort  of  glitter  of 
expectancy. 

“ What  did  he  say,  this  hyar  old  young 
Len  Rhodes  o’  yourn?  What  did  he  say 
’bout’n  me  ?”  She  had  a cautious  air,  as 
if  slie  reserved  her  opinions. 

Rhodes  had  taken  off  his  hat  and  was 
leaning  against  the  post  of  the  porch,  al- 
though he  still  stood  upon  the  ground. 
He  burst  into  sudden  laughter  that  seem- 
ed to  startle  the  somnolent  dark  stillness 
of  the  shadows. 

“ Oh  no,  Mrs.  Guthrie,”  he  cried,  arch- 
ly. “You  don’t  catch  me  that  way. 
You’ll  be  saying  next  thing  that  because 
I’m  running  for  the  Legislature  I’m  go- 
ing round  the  country  trying  to  get  votes 
by  flattering  the  ladies.  I don’t  know 
what  the  t'other  Len  Rhodes  said  to  you 
that  day  at  the  bran  dance  on  Tomahawk 
Creek  years  and  years  ago,  but  this  Len 
Rhodes  ain’t  a-goin’  to  repeat  any  of  his 
second-hand  compliments,  not  if  he  knows 
himself,  and  he  think  he  do!” 

A faint  color  was  in  her  parchment- like 
cheek,  a yellow  gleam  in  her  black  eyes; 
the  woman  seemed  to  have  grown  sud- 
denly young!  A moment  ago  the  idea 
might  have  been  ridiculous,  but  now  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  she  must  have  been 
beautiful — most  beautiful.  And  she  was 
determined  to  hear  the  woi*ds  in  which 
old  Len  Rhodes — in  her  day  young  Len 
Rhodes,  the  judge’s  son,  and  the  richest 
and  most  notable  man  in  all  the  county — 
had  celebrated  the  fact.  Her  vanity  still 
burned,  albeit  embers.  How  long,  how 
long  since  fuel  had  been  brought  to  feed 
this  fire,  that  nevertheless  would  die  only 
when  her  breath  might  leave  her  I 


“Oh,  ye  air  jes  a-funnin’!  Ye  can’t 
remember  nuthin’  yer  grandad  tole  ’bout 
the  gals  he  danced  with  forty-five  year 
ago.  He  couldn’t  tell  ’em  one  from  t’other 
hisself  arter  twenty  year  had  passed.  Gals 
is  mos’ly  alike,”  she  added,  with  a con- 
sciousness that  Rhodes  had  knowledge,  as 
far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  which 
contradicted  this  humble  assertion.  She 
smiled  upon  him.  “Ye  raus’  git  in  the 
habit  o’  tellin’  a heap  o’  lies  electioneerin’. 

An’  ye  feel  like  ye  mought  ez  well  bam- 
boozle one  or  two  old  wimmin  ez  not 
’mongst  the  men.  A few  lies  mo’  or  less 
won’t  make  much  diffe’nce  in  the  long 
count  agin  ye  at  the  jedgmint-day.” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  something  that’s  got  the 
ear-marks  of  truth — something  that  Len 
Rhodes  told  me  about  2/au,”  declared 
Rhodes,  apparently  led  on  and  overper- 
suaded into  loquacity— “something  that 
I couldn’t  know  of  myself.  Ain’t  that 
fair,  Shattuck?  This  is  my  friend  Mr. 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  Guthrie.  I carry  him 
around  to  keep  the  girls  from  running  off 
with  me.  The  other  Lefl  Rhodes  had  no 
such  trouble  when  you  knew  him.  I’ll 
be  bound  the  main  thing  was  to  keep  him 
from  running  off  with  the  girls.  Ha!  ha! 
ha!” 

Mrs.  Guthrie  bent  her  softened  and  un- 
recognizable face  upon  Shattuck,  and  said 
that  he  was  “ right  welcome  ” and  she  was 
glad  to  see  him.  Then  she  turned  to  the 
candidate,  with  an  anxiety  which  was  al- 
most pathetic,  to  hear  that  younger  self 
praised  in  the  repeated  words  of  a man 
she  had  known  forty-five  years  ago. 

“ Waal,  I’ll  know  the  ear-marks  of  the 
truth  whenst  I hear  it,”  she  prompted  his 
lagging  resolve. 

“ Your  name  was  Madeline  Crayshaw,” 
he  began.  He  was  gayly  fanning  himself 
with  his  hat. 

“Ye  could  hev  fund  that  out  enny- 
whar,”  she  said,  expectantly. 

“ And  your  eyes  were  black,”  he  went 
on,  with  an  air  of  gallantry. 

“ They  air  yit,”  she  interposed,  flashing 
them  at  him. 

“And  for  all  your  eyes  were  black, 
your  hair  was  as  yellow  as  gold,  a yard 
long.  Could  I find  that  out  now  by  look- 
ing at  you  ?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“And  Len  Rhodes  said  you  looked 
when  you  danced  for  all  the  world  ‘like 
a lettuce-bird  a-flying.’” 

“ Who  would  hev  thunk  o’  bearin’  that 
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old  foolishness  agin?”  she  cried,  her  eyes 
dim  with  pleasure.  “ I don’t  look  like  a 
lettuce-bird  now;  some  similar  ter  a ole 
Dominicky  hen, I reckon, stiddier  a lettuce- 
bird.  But  that  war  the  word  on  the  tip  o’ 
Len  Rhodes’s  tongue,  for  he  never  got  tired 
o’  talkin’  o’  yaller  hair  an’  black  eyes.  I 
wonder  the  ooman  he  married  at  las’  warn’t 
no  better  favored,”  she  added,  with  a sud- 
den hardening  of  the  lines  of  her  features. 
**  Sech  a admirer  o’  beauty  ez  lie  war  I But 
he  war  a admirer  o’  Ian’s  an’  cattle  an’ 
bank-stock  ez  well;  an’  yer  granmam  war 
mighty  well  oflF,  ef  she  war  little  an’  lean 
an’  hed  no  head  o’  hair  at  all,  ter  speak  of.” 

Rhodes  did  not  change  color.  There 
may  have  been  those  in  his  grandmother’s 
days  ready  to  break  a lance  in  support 
of  the  supremacy  of  her  charms,  but  her 
grandson  had  no  mind  to  enter  such  an- 
tiquated lists.  He  only  said,  with  an  elec- 
tioneering subtlety,— the  development  of 
which  Shattuck  watched  with  the  admir- 
ing curiosity  and  wonder  that  he  might 
feel  concerning  some  acrobatic  feat  which 
he  should,  nevertheless,  never  desire  to 
imitate  or  emulate, — “Yes,  pretty  girls 
had  mighty  little  need  of  bank-stock  and 
lands  thpn,  as  now.  Beauty  always  will 
be  chosen.  If  you  had  a daughter  now, 
you  might  make  it  up  to  me  for  having 
gfiven  my  grandad  the  go-by.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  narrowing  lids, 
wondering  if  he  truly  thought  it  possible 
that  his  grandfather  had  been  her  rejected 
suitor — a gay  gallant,  who  had  danced 
with  all  the  country-side  beauties,  among 
whom  he  was  a toast,  with  his  soft  words 
and  his  flatteries  sown  broadcast,  but 
who,  when  about  to  settle  down,  had 
chosen  a staid,  pious,  educated  wife,  whose 
social  status  was  such  as  to  make  his 
marriage  a decided  looking-up,  even  for 
him.  Leonard  Rhodes’s  claim  to  rank 
with  “the  quality”  was  largely  depend- 
ent upon  lier  side  of  the  liou.se.  The  as- 
sumptions of  vanity,  however,  have  an 
elastic  limit.  Mrs.  Guthrie  stretched  it, 
convinced  that  he  believed  that  the  rich, 
debonair,  flirting  son  of  the  judge  was 
in  the  old  days  the  disappointed  swain  of 
a simple  mountain  girl.  Thenceforward, 
when  she  set  lierself  to  boast  of  her  youth, 
she  claimed  the  trophy  of  his  heart,  dust 
and  ashes  long  ago  in  the  grave  of  the 
simple  minded  old  gentleman,  who  had 
grown  sober  under  life's  discipline  before 
he  was  forty,  and  had  forgotten  his  merry 
youth  save  for  a casual  reminiscence. 


“ Yes,”  continued  Rhodes,  “I  ought  to 
be  coming  up  here  to  see  some  lettuce- 
bird  of  a girl,  instead  of  those  hulking 
step-sons  of  yours,  Fee  and  Ephmirn,  and 
humbug  ’em  into  voting  for  me.  Make 
’em  vote  for  me,  Mrs.  Guthrie.  You  owe 
me  one  now — you  owe  me  one  for  the  old 
time’s  sake.” 

“They  needn’t  kem  home  ter  me  ef 
they  don’t  vote  fur  ye,”  she  said,  fasci- 
nated with  this  fictitious  conquest.  She 
bore  herself  more  proudly  for  it  to  the 
day  of  her  death,  although  she  knew  in 
her  secret  soul  the  falsity  of  what  he 
seemed  to  believe.  On  such  slight  fare 
as  this  can  the  vanity  of  a woman  subsist. 

And  when  he  turned  casually  and  ask- 
ed, “Where  are  the  boys,  anyhow?”  she 
directed  him  to  a barley  field,  where  they 
were  cradling  barley,  and  told  him  to 
come  back  that  way  with  his  friend,  and 
she  would  have  a “snack”  for  them. 
Shattuck  marked,  as  they  started,  the  alac- 
rity with  which  she  was  rolling  up  the 
stocking  that  she  had  been  knitting,  and 
sticking  the  needles  into  the  ball  of  yarn, 
her  fine  head,  with  its  wealth  of  gray 
hair,  distinct  against  the  heavy  vines  that 
draped  the  porch.  Their  way  took  them 
around  the  side  of  the  house  in  the  deep 
lush  grass,  past  the  beehives  all  ranged 
by  the  fence,  which  was  ascended  and 
descended  by  a flight  of  steps,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a small  platform,  and  thence 
down  through  the  orchard.  Here  the 
birds  congregated  in  the  thickly  matted 
foliage.  Only  now  and  then  at  long  in- 
tervals its  dark  green  shadow  was  pene- 
trated by  the  sun.  The  warm  fragmnce 
of  the  so  called  June  apples  was  on  the 
July  air;  the  clover  bloomed  underfoot, 
and  the  bees  boomed;  the  call  of  the  jay, 
the  sweet  pensive  cooing  of  a dove,  sound- 
ed; then  all  was  silence,  save  for  a mere 
whisper  of  the  sibilant  wind. 

Rhodes  took  off  his  hat  as  lie  walked 
with  the  air  of  a need  to  refresh  himself, 
his  richly  brown  hair  slightly  stirring  in 
the  breeze.  He  cast  his  absorbed  glance 
at  his  friend. 

“Ain’t  she  tur’ble  ooman?”  he  said, 
his  electioneering  ellipses  sticking  to  his 
speech. 

“Not  so  very  ‘tur’ble’  that  I can  see,” 
said  his  friend,  with  unnoticed  mimicry. 

“Oh  Lord,  yes,  she  is!”  And  Rhodes 
wagged  his  head  with  an  unequivocal 
sincerity.  “ I know  folks  say  she  was  an 
awful  termagant  with  her  first  husband, 
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who  was  a consumptive;  and  they  did 
have  a story  ” — he  lowered  his  voice,  and 
glanced  cautiously  around  him  — “that 
she  hastened  his  end  to  be  rid  of  the  both- 
er of  nursing  him.  And  then  she  mar- 
ried this  fellow  Guthrie’s  father.  And  she 
made  a perfect  jubilee  up  here  a-beatin' 
the  childern.  I know  the  tales  about  it 
useter  skeer  me!  I was  a little  shaver 
then,  and  I wouldn’t  go  in  the  dark  for  fear 
of  meeting  her,  though  I had  never  seen 
her.  At  last  one  day  Felix  got  his  chance, 
and  bit  her  arm  nearly  through,  and  ever 
afterward  he  clawed  and  bit  and  fought 
till  she  let  him  and  Ephraim  alone.  Yes, 
my  grandfather  said  she  turned  out  ex- 
actly like  he  always  knew  she  would.” 

“Why,  I thought  you  said  he  was  in 
love  with  her,”  exclaimed  Shattuck,  for 
Rhodes’s  representation  had  borne  such 
verisimilitude  as  might  deceive  a casual 
on-looker  as  well  as  one  eager  to  be  con- 
vinced. Rhodes  cast  upon  him  an  amazed 
glance. 

“What!”  he  said,  in  his  genuine  “qual- 
ity” voice,  as  if  this  had  touched  the  cli- 
max of  the  improbabilities. 

Shattuck  marked  the  vibrations  of  pride 
and  surprise  ring  out  smartly. 

Then  Rhodes,  hesitating  for  a moment, 
added,  “My  grandmother  was  a lady. 
As  to  beauty” — the  sneer  about  beauty 
had  evidently  rankled — “ why,  such  things 
as  prettiness  and  coquetry  were  never 
thought  of  in  connection  with  her.  She 
was  a lady,  and  when  you’ve  said  that 
you’ve  said  it  all.  And  she  was  such  a 
superior  woman!  My  grandfather  out- 
married  himself  more  than  any  man  you 
ever  saw.” 

Shattuck  was  silent  for  a moment.  “ I 
thought,”  he  remarked  at  length,  “that 
it  was  the  American  eagle  who  fluttered 
most  through  the  rhetoric  of  electioneer- 
ing eloquence.  1 didn’t  know  that  the 
lettuce-bird  had  superseded  the  big  na- 
tional fowl.” 

“Oh,”  exclaimed  Rhodes,  who  had  wait- 
ed on  his  friend’s  words  with  a knitted 
brow,  and  he  drew  a long  breath  of  com- 
prehension, “grandpa  did  use  to  say  the 
prettiest  girl  he  ever  saw  was  this  Made- 
line Crayshaw.  He  never  saw  her  but 
once.  It  was  at  a bran  dance  on  Toma- 
hawk Creek — some  sort  of  a political  com- 
motion, speechifying  in  favor  of  Henry 
Clay  or  some  other  old  cock.  He  said  her 
hair  was  the  color  of  nothing  in  this  world 
but  a lettuce-bird,  and  she  had  the  dispo- 


sition of  a panther.  He  said  she  remind- 
ed him  or  a wild  woman— some  sort  of 
savage — and  he  wondered  if  she  could 
look  pleased,  and  if  she  were  subject  to 
the  same  sort  of  compliments  that  other 
girls  like.  So  when  she  was  glowering 
round  at  the  other  girls  as  if  she  could 
rend  ’em  with  jealousy,  he  tried  the  let- 
tuce-bird dodge.  And,  bless  your  soul, 
she  was  as  pleased  and  sweet  as  pie.” 

“And  has  remembered  it  for  forty-five 
years,  poor  thing!”  said  Shattuck. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  ‘Pore  thing  I’  She  never 
made  you  learn  to  kick  and  bite  and 
fight  to  keep  a whole  skin  and  a whole 
set  of  bones.  Fee  Guthrie  don’t  say 
‘ pore  thing!’  I won’t  go  back  to  the  first 
husband,  for  I hadn’t  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  he  may  have  died  sim- 
ply because  it  was  too  much  trouble  to 
live.” 

“And  you  made  her  believe  that  you 
thought  your  grandfather  was  in  love 
with  her — had  been  rejected  by  her.  You 
deceived  her!” 

“Man  alive!  how  could  I?  She 
knew  she  never  saw  him  but  once  in  her 
life.  And  how  can  I make  tenders  of  his 
affections  at  this  late  day?  Tenders  of 
affection  are  not  retroactive.  A man 
can’t  flirt  as  proxy  for  his  dead  grand- 
father. It  was  merely  a little  election- 
eering compliment.” 

“Oh,  Rhodes,  how  do  you  manage  to 
look  yourself  in  the  face  in  the  mirror?” 
exclaimed  Shattuck,  with  a laugh. 

“ I look  at  myself  in  the  mirror  with  a 
good  deal  more  pleasure  than  is  proper, 
I expect,”  said  Rhodes,  smoothing  his 
handsome  and  lustrous  red-brown  beard. 
He  tipped  his  straw  hat  over  his  smiling, 
full-lashed  dark  eyes,  for  they  were  out 
of  the  shadows  at  last,  and  in  the  sun 
amongst  a stretch  of  the  barley.  The  wind 
bent  it;  long  glintings  of  pale  light  per- 
vaded it.  The  whole  field  was  of  a deli- 
cate, fluctuating  green,  with  these  fine  un- 
dulations like  quicksilver  running  over  it. 
Sometimes  the  shadow  of  a cloud  came,  a 
thing  swiftly  scudding  and  noiseless  too, 
and  the  green,  hitherto  held  in  indefinite 
solution,  was  precipitated  into  a pure  em- 
erald tint,  for  this  was  a later  sowing 
than  the  spaces  further  down  the  slope, 
which  had  grown  tawny  with  ripeness, 
and  showed  on  the  hither  side  the  long 
swaths  from  the  cradling,  drying  upon  the 
ground.  The  cradles  lay  there  too,  and 
beneath  the  dark  shadow  of  a great  spread - 
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ing  buckeye-tree  in  a corner  of  the  fence 
— the  only  one  in  the  field  that  bore  its 
pristine  richness  of  foliage,  for  the  rest, 
gaunt  and  bare,  girdled  long  ago,  towered 
into  the  air,  dead,  white,  and  unsightly — 
lounged  the  two  brothers,  loitering  away 
the  heated  hour. 

This  field  on  the  mountain  slope  was 
visible  a long  way  from  the  depths  of  the 
Cove  below.  Shattuck  remembered  hav- 
ing seen  it  as  a dull,  light-tinted,  tiny  square 
in  the  midst  of  the  deep  primeval  woods 
that  encompassed  it.  Now  he  looked  with 
interest  to  identify  in  turn  the  landmarks 
of  the  Cove.  So  purple  it  was  in  the  dis- 
tance, save  where  the  slopes  rose  on  either 
hand,  and  the  summits  of  the  forest  grew 
gradually  into  a bronze  hue,  and  thence 
to  the  deep,  restful  green  of  the  full  sum- 
mer-tide. Far  away  all  the  horizon  was 
bounded  by  many  a range  and  peak, 
painted  in  all  the  gradations  of  blue, 
from  a dull,  blurred  hue  to  the  finest  tur- 
quoise delicacy,  and  rising  tier  upon  tier, 
till  at  last  the  enamelled  sky  limited  the 
climbing  heights.  Here  and  there  in  the 
depths  below  vague  lines  marked  where 
the  fences  ran;  a moving  curl  of  smoke 
first  betokened  the  Yates  cabin ; he  saw  the 
sun  strike  full  on  its  shining  roof.  But 
most  salient  of  all,  the  river  gleamed  a 
steely  gray  beneath  the  craggy  walls  of 
the  gorge,  and  the  cataract  danced  all 
white  and  green,  like  a jewel  endowed 
with  a flashing  life.  This  only,  in  the 
sweet  serenity  and  peace  of  the  scene, 
seemed  to  move.  The  wind  came  and 
went,  it  is  true,  but  with  scant  token  of 
its  presence;  only  now  and  again  a sug- 
gestion of  the  pallid  reverse  side  of  the 
leaves  bestreaked  the  mountain  slopes 
and  marked  its  path.  A flock  of  sheep 
feeding  in  a brambly,  rocky  space  were 
as  motionless  as  a pastoral  scene  on  can- 
vas. Once  a glow  of  an  intense  roan- 
color  struck  his  keen  eye,  and  made  him 
aware  that  a horse  was  tethered  a little 
way  down  from  the  house;  the  sun  struck 
upon  the  shining  flank;  then  the  animal 
moved  into  the  dense  shadow,  and  was 
seen  no  more. 

None  of  this  had  Rhodes  observed. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  two  bro- 
thers as  they  lounged  amongst  the  grass 
and  weeds  in  the  fence  corner,  culpably 
overgrown  in  the  eyes  of  a farmer,  but 
cool  and  sweet  in  the  dense  shadow  of 
the  buckeye-tree,  and  with  sundry  long- 
tangled  vines  of  the  purple  and  white 


passion-flowers,  clear-eyed  in  the  grass, 
and  the  scarlet  trumpet  blossom  flaring 
over  the  staked  and  ridered  rail-fence. 
There  could  hardly  be  two  men  less  alike, 
the  difference  accented  since  they  were 
both  bareheaded — the  one  with  his  grave, 
forceful  features,  at  once  sullen  and  sad, 
his  long  curling  hair  hanging  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  blue  cotton  shirt;  the 
other  bullet-headed,  close-cropped,  with  a 
twinkling,  merry  eye,  a propitiatory  ex- 
pression, a broad  face  that  would  look 
young  even  when  it  should  be  withered 
and  wrinkled  like  a shrivelled  apple,  and 
the  coarse  brown  tufty  hair  should  be  as 
white  as  snow.  The  latter  looked  up 
with  a ready-made,  adjustable  smile  as 
Rhodes’s  hearty  “Howdy,  boys?”  rang 
upon  the  perfumed  air.  The  candidate 
did  not  wait  for  them  to  rise,  but  flung 
himself  at  length  into  the  sweet  grass, 
taking  his  hat  off  his  head  and  leaning 
his  shoulders  against  the  big  buckeye-tree. 

“Waal,  how  do  you-uus  do,  Mr. 
Rhodes  ?”  said  Ephraim,  with  smooth  cor- 
diality. “How  be  you-uns  a-kemin’  on 
these  days  ? A month  o’  Sundays  sence 
we  hev  seen  ye.” 

He  then  looked  quickly  at  his  brother, 
with  an  anxious  submission  of  his  conduct 
for  the  fraternal  approval.  For  Ephraim 
Guthrie  labored  heavily  between  the 
quick  geniality  of  a mercurial  tempera- 
ment, a lack  of  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment,  and  a childlike  reliance  on  his 
brother’s  opinion : without  its  coincidence 
with  his  own  he  could  not  be  at  ease  for 
a moment.  He  always  spoke  precipitate- 
ly on  the  impulse  of  the  first,  was  checked 
by  the  second,  and  waited  with  pathetic 
anxiety  for  the  third.  He  was  all  things 
to  all  men,  and  this  vacillating  lack  of 
consistency  rendered  his  amiability  of  lit- 
tle value  in  the  eyes  of  the  candidate,  see- 
ing with  disappointment  the  other  bro- 
ther, the  valid  object  of  conciliation,  rise, 
after  a mutter  of  salutation,  to  join  Shat- 
tuck, who,  after  a nod  to  the  two,  had 
turned  away,  and  stood,  with  one  hand  in 
his  pocket,  silently  surveying  the  scene 
below  him.  He  only  lifted  his  eyes  slight- 
ly in  recognition  of  Guthrie’s  approach 
as  the  burly  young  mountaineer  drew 
near  him,  and  it  was  his  uncommunica- 
tive host  who  spoke  first. 

‘ ‘ Glad  ter  see  ye,  Mr.  Shattuck — glad  ter 
see  ye  on  the  mounting.” 

Shattuck  divined  that  he  enjoyed  un- 
usual cordiality  in  being  deemed  by  his 
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host  preferable  for  conversation  to  Rhodes. 
The  injury  which  Guthrie  had  inflicted 
upon  the  candidate,  and  which  he  had 
b^n  thought  to  so  magnify,  recurred  to* 
his  mind,  with  the  further  fact  that  it  Was 
no  accident.  Guthrie  evidently  still  cher- 
ished the  motive  that  prompted  it, and  bore 
malice.  It  was  intention  that  had  led 
him  to  leave  the  candidate  to  talk  to  the 
plastic  younger  brother  while  he  himself 
held  aloof  under  the  guise  of  joining  the 
other  guest.  Nevertheless  his  ear  was 
keen  for  the  conversation  between  the 
two,  which  the  crafty  Rhodes  may  have 
in  part  designed  for  him,  and  Shattuck 
was  aware  that  it  was  only  a divided  at- 
tention with  which  he  was  favored.  He 
responded,  however,  with  equal  courtesy. 

“ A fine  view  you  have  here,  Mr.  Guth- 
rie— a very  flne  view.  I don’t  know  its 
equal  anywhere.” 

Guthrie  glanced  quickly  at  him,  then 
ran  his  eye  over  the  scene,  with  the  effect 
of  seeing  it  for  the  flrst  time.  He  knew 
no  other  aspect  of  the  world.  It  had  nev- 
er occurred  to  him  that  the  lives  of  many 
other  people  were  not  bounded  by  these 
fine  and  massive  symmetries  of  mountain 
ranges  in  every  tender  phase  of  purest  col- 
o)*;  by  infinite  distances,  challenging  the 
capacities  of  farthest  vision;  by  softest 
pastoral  suggestions  of  cove  and  slope; 
by  primeval  wildernesses  and  stern  and 
rugged  solemnities  of  crags;  by  phantas- 
mal chutes  of  flying  mountain  torrents. 
His  sense  of  its  beauty  was  blunted  by 
the  daily  habit  of  its  presence;  paradox- 
ically, it  could  be  brought  home  to  him 
only  if  it  were  swept  away. 

“Yes,”he  said,  uncertainly,  “an’  we’d 
hev  a good  lookout  fur  corn  ef  we  could 
hev  mo’  rain.”  And  he  cast  a weather- 
wise  eye  angrily  at  the  sky,  where  all  tlie 
clouds  seemed  gadding  abroad  a- pleasur- 
ing only,  and  with  no  idea  of  utility  as 
they  dallied  with  the  wind.  “Not,”  he 
added,  with  an  after-thought  and  a certain 
precipitation,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  the 
remark  might  be  overheard,  and  forth- 
with acted  upon — “ not  ez  I want  ter  hev 
enny  failin’  weather  nuther  till  we-uns 
git  in  this  hyar  barley.” 

The  differing  interests  of  his  crops  evi- 
dently divided  his  affections,  and  he  was 
in  the  normal  condition  of  the  farmer 
disappointed  in  either  rain  or  shine. 

They  stood  silent  for  a moment  by  the 
fence,  and  as  Shattuck  turned  one  of  the 
great  trumpet  - flowers  in  his  hand  and 


looked  down  into  its  scarlet  horn,  then  let 
the  tendril  spring  back  elastically  into  its 
place,  Rhodes’s  words  came  to  them  as  he 
wrestled  with  Eph  Guthrie’s  presumable 
political  persuasions  against  him.  These 
were  altogether  assumed  by  the  candidate 
for  the  purposes  of  argument,  for  which 
the  plastic  Eph  furnished  but  a straw  man, 
as  it  were,  easily  knocked  down,  requiring 
to  be  cleverly  and  surreptitiously  picked 
up  again  by  his  insistent  opponent,  in 
order  to  plant  still  more  well-delivered 
and  coercive  blows. 

“ Fee  ’ain’t  got  no  grudge  against  me,  I 
know,”  Rhodes  was  saying.  “J  don’t 
bear  no  malice  for  a little  tussle  like  that, 
and  I know  Fee  don’t.” 

“ How  ye  know  he  don’t?” 

Shattuck  was  startled  by  hearing  this 
8otto  voce  comment  upon  the  dialogue 
by  Fee  in  person  close  to  his  elbow.  He 
turned  and  looked  at  the  man,  seeking  to 
convey  in  the  glance  an  intimation  that^ 
he  had  spoken  his  thought  aloud  and  that 
it  had  been  overheard.  Felix  Guthrie 
evidently  cared  as  little  as  might  be.  His 
eyes  met  Shattuck’s  unabashed. 

“Fee  ain’t  in  no  wise  malicious,”  Eph 
piped  up. 

“ I know  it — I know  that — no  man  bet- 
ter,” Rhodes  interrupted  him  promptly, 
for  he  knew  that  Eph  could  talk  by  the 
yard  measure  on  the  subject  of  his  bro- 
ther’s perfections,  so  close  was  the  frater- 
nal bond.  “ I know  Fee  can’t  bear  mal- 
ice. I like  Fee,  and  Fee  likes  me, and  won’t 
do  a thing  against  me— not  a thing!” 

‘ ‘ Waal,  ye  better  not  be  too  sure  o’  that,  ” 
the  voice  at  Shattuck’s  elbow  said,  in  that 
suppressed,  significant  soliloquy. 

Shattuck,  embarrassed  by  these  confi- 
dences in  prejudice  to  his  friend’s  loudly 
expressed  conclusions,  was  about  to  turn 
away,  when  Guthrie’s  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  arm. 

“Stranger,”  he  said,  his  head  with  his 
big  broad  hat  and  its  clinging  curls  bent 
forward,  “don’t  it  ’pear  a sorter  cur’ous 
dispensation  to  you-uns  that  that  man 
yander  b’lieves  so  what  he  say  whenst 
it  air  in  my  heart  ter  kill  him — yes,  sir, 
ter  kill  him ! — if  he  war  ter  interfere  with 
me?” 

“ What!”  said  Shattuck, uneasily  feign- 
ing. “Do you  want  to  go  to  the  Legisla- 
ture too  ?” 

“ Legislator’  be  damned !”  said  the  other 
in  a deep  husky  tone,  and  with  a meeting 
of  the  straight  heavy  eyebrows  above  his 
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intent  eyes.  “I  ain’t  keerin’  a minit’s 
breath  ’bout'n  the  kentry  an’  sech.  But 
ef  he  interferes  with  me  ’bout — ’bout  Le- 
tishy  Pettingill,  his  life  ain’t  wuth  much 
purchase — not,”  he  shook  his  head  with 
a formidable  look  in  his  eye,  “much  pur- 
chase.” 

Shattuck  was  roused  to  a sense  of  dan- 
ger. He  had  already  interfered  too  much, 
and  with  disastrous  results,  in  his  friend’s 
interests;  but  here  was  a peril  so  patent, 
so  immediate,  that  it  was  a most  obvious 
duty  to  seek  to  diminish  the  menace. 

‘ ‘ You  mustn’t  be  disposed  to  lay  too  much 
blame  on  Rhodes,”  he  said.  “She  mightn’t 
like  either  one  of  you, but  somebody  else.” 

‘ ‘Who’s  he  ?”  demanded  Guthrie,  breath- 
lessly, with  an  evident  instantaneous  trans- 
ference of  the  intention  of  vengeance  and 
the  pangs  of  anxiety  to  tliis  myth. 

“/  don’t  know.  Do  you  suppose  she 
told  me  ^ Women  don’t  tell  these  things ; 
jthat’s  one  of  their  little  ways.” 

Guthrie  drew  a long  sigh.  “An’  a 
mighty  mean  way  too,”  he  commented. 

“ And  men  are  not  often  more  commu- 
nicative,” Shattuck  dexterously  equalized 
the  balance.  “ Mr.  Rhodes  hasn’t  talked 
to  me  on  the  subject,  but  I think  I might 
undertake  to  say  for  him  that  he  doesn’t 
want  to  interfere  with  you  in  that  quarter.” 

“ He  did  the  night  o’  the  infair  at  Pet- 
tingill’s,”  the  slow  mountaineer  argued, 
with  a swift  application  of  logic. 

“ Oh,  pshaw!  he  didn’t  want  to  ‘dance 
Tucker,’  that’s  all,”  said  Shattuck,  with  a 
laugh,  and  once  more  seeking  to  turn 
away. 

Guthrie’s  hand  closed  upon  his  arm; 
his  eyes  were  on  the  stretch  of  barley, 
bending  and  swaying  as  the  wind  swept 
through  its  pliant  blades,  and  shoaling 
from  an  argentine  glister  to  green,  and 
from  green  again  to  elusive  silver  glint- 
ings—what  time  the  Cove  below'  was  dark 
and  purple  and  blurred,  as  a great  white 
cloud  hung,  dazzling  and  opaque,  high, 
high  in  the  sky,  and  as  it  passed,  the  valley 
grew  gradually  into  distinctness  again, 
with  the  privilege  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
freedom  of  the  wind,  and  all  its  landmarks 
asserted  anew. 

“Stranger,”  Felix  said,  lowering  his 
tone,  “she  made  ch’ice  o’  him  stiddier 
me.  I bed  the  right  ter  dance  with  her, 
an’  she  made  ch’ice  o’  him.” 

“What  of  it?  That  happens  every 
day;  a woman  prefers  one  man  to  an- 
other. ’Tisn’t  worth  a quarrel.” 
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“ ’Pears  ter  me  it’s  better  wuth  killin’  a 
man  fur  than  all  the  other  quar’Is  that 
men  die  in  daily.” 

Shattuck,  looking  into  his  vehement 
eyes,  felt  an  uncomfortable  chill  stealing* 
along  his  spinal  column,  hearing  all  the 
time  Rhodes’s  hearty  voice  as  he  lay  all 
unconscious  on  the  grass,  and  held  forth 
to  the  acquiescent,  utterly  unimportant 
Ephraim. 

“Would  that  make  her  like  you  any 
better  if  she  liked  him  ?” 

Guthrie’s  eyes  turned  ponderingly  away 
to  the  roof  gleaming  in  the  Cove  that  shel- 
tered her  at  the  moment. 

Shattuck  took  confidence.  “That  isn’t 
the  way  to  make  her  like  you,  and  that’s 
what  you  want.” 

“ Hain’t  Rhodes  been  thar  lately?”  de- 
manded Guthrie.  “I  axed  her,  but  she 
hev  got  sech  a tormentin’  way  she  wouldn’t 
tell  me.” 

“ Only  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Yates,  and  see  if 
he  could  do  anything  to  help  her  to  hear 
from  her  husband.  Oh,  Rhodes  would 
like  Letitia  a deal  better  if  she  could  vote 
for  him.  He  would  go  to  see  her  every 
day  then,  you  might  be  sure.” 

Guthrie  cast  a glance  of  frowning  con- 
tempt over  his  shoulder  at  Rhodes;  then, 
with  a sudden  change  of  tone,  he  said : 
“I  hev  been  mightily  troubled  in  my 
mind  lately  ’bout’n  him.  I war  fitten  ter 
hope  in  my  heart  ez  he  wouldn’t  git  well, 
though  I hev  been  layin’  oflp  ter  repent 
some,  fur  I know  that  ain’t  well  pleasin’ 
ter  the  Sperit.  I wouldn’t  hold  Rhodes 
no  gredge  ef  ’twarn’t  fur  her.  An’  though 
she  showed  she  hed  ruther  dance  with 
him  than  with  me,  she  don’f  ’pear  ter  like 
him  noways  special.  An’  sometimes  I 
feel  like  I ought  ter  make  myse’f  easy.” 

The  pitiable  vacillations  of  a lover’s 
hopes  and  fears  appealed  to  Shattuck. 
The  strength  of  the  man’s  will,  the  stern- 
ness, almost  savagery,  of  his  character, 
added  a force  to  all  that  he  said,  not  les- 
sened by  Shattuck’s  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  afiFections,  or,  rather,  that  upon 
that  aerial  and  whimsical  identity  little 
knowledge  was  predicable.  His  disposi- 
tion was  to  reassure,  to  soothe. 

“Oh,  you  may  indeed  make  yourself 
easy  as  far  as  Rhodes  is  concerned,”  he 
insisted.  “ Rhodes  is  thinking  about  no- 
thing in  this  world  but  his  election,  and 
you  ought  to  show  a generous,  friendly 
spirit,  and  vote  for  him,  and  let  by-gones 
be  by-gones.” 
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“Oh,  Lord!  Pd  jes  ez  soon  vote  him 
iriter  a seat  ’mongst  the  choir  o'  arclian- 
gels  ez  not  — though  he'd  look  mighty 
comical  thar,  Pm  a-tliinkin' — ef  I war 
sure  ez  he  warn't  gittin'  ahead  o'  me  'bout 
Litt  Pettingill.'’ 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  cast  an  absorbed 
unseeing  glance  over  the  landscape.  His 
strong  l>rawny  hand,  still  on  Shattuck\s 
arm,  trembled  slightly. 

“I  ain't  like  other  men,  stranger.  I 
never  loved  nobody  but  her  in  all  my 
life.  Hate  hev  been  my  portion.  Hard 
licks  hev  been  my  policy,  an'  the  more 
ye  air  ready  ter  give,  the  less  ye  hev  ter 
take.  That's  the  way  the  world  goes." 

And  Shattuck  could  not  gainsay  this 
dictum  of  the  mountain  philosopher,  al- 
beit the  world  from  which  he  deduced 
this  cogent  truth  \yas  but  the  breadth  of 
the  Cove. 

“ Ephraim,  I hed  ter  stan'  up  fur,  bein' 
ez  he  war  so  all  - fired  helple.ss  whenst 
small,  but  it  air  sorter  of  a habit  o’  takin’ 
keer  o’  him  an’ speakin’ him  fair,  account 
o'  other  folks  treatin’  him  mean;  I never 
sure  enough  keered  fur  liim  — though  I 
don't  want  him  ter  hear  me  say  that, 
nuther.  I never  knowed  what  love 
meant  till  I tuk  ter  dreamin’  'bout  Litt 
all  night  an’  studyin'  'bout  her  all  day. 
An’  I do  swear  it's  in  my  heart  ter  kill 
enny  man  ez  kerns  atwixt  us." 

“Well,  ’tisn’t  Rhodes,"  Shattuck  de- 
clared, easily.  “ And  to  that  Pd  l)e  will- 
ing to  take  ray  oath.'’ 

“Ye  see,  stranger,  I be  mightily  afflict- 
ed," said  Fee  Guthrie,  and  his  strong 
voice  trembled. 

“You  don't  look  like  it.  my  friend," 
returned  Shattuck,  with  a smile. 

“Oh,  I amr  cried  the  other,  with  a 
poignant  intonation.  “ Even  ef  Rliodes 
warn’t  ahead  of  me,  an'  ef  she  liked  me, 
she  moughtn't  be  willin'  ter  marry  me. 
Some  vvimmen  wouldn't.  I liev  got  that 
step  imim  o’  mine  ter  take  keer  of : many  a 
gal  wouldn't  'gree  ter 'hide  with  lier.  An' 
I can't  leave  lier  I " 

Shattuck,  tiring  but  a moment  ago,  felt 
a fresliening  of  interest.  “ Wliy,"  he 
said.  “I  have  heard  lliat  sin*  was  unkind 
to  you  and  your  brotlier  in  yotir  youth.  " 

“ On  kind  I Lord  I that  warn't  the  word 
fur  it  till  I got  tiie  strenglli  ter  he  more 
onkind  ter  her.  But  she  don't  owji 
nuthin'.  She  'ain't  got  nuthin'  ter  live 
on.  1 jn’omised  mv  dad  tei-  support 
her." 


There  was  a pause. 

“ Stranger,  folks  tell  a heap  o'  tales  on 
her.  They  'low  she  killed  her  fust  hus- 
band, an’  hev  'witched  folks,  and  casts 
the  evih^y^  She  wouldn't  be  safe.  Ef 
'twarn’t  fur  my  dad  fust,  an'  then  fur  me, 
she’d  hev  been  made  ter  answer  ter  the 
folks  in  the  Cove  fur  her  deeds.  But  the 
Guthries  hev  the  name  o’  shootin’  mighty 
straight.  So  she  hev  been  lef  ter  be." 

There  was  another  pause  while  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  fanned  himself  with  its 
broad  brim.  With  it  still  in  his  hand  he 
went  on:  “She  'witched  my  dad,  I reck- 
on, ter  git  him  ter  marry  her,  though 
folks  said  she  war  good- lookin’  in  them 
days.  An'  dad  ez  good  ez  'witclied  me; 
it's  an  evil  spell  he  flung  around  me,  sure. 

I knowed  what  he  war  goin'  ter  ax  me  on 
his  death-bed;  I jes  knowed  it  in  all  my 
v(‘ins,  in  every  drap  o'  blood.  The  doc- 
tor said  he  couldn't  live  fur  twelve  hours- 
more.  An’  I got  on  my  hor.se  an’  I rid 
away.  I rid  fur  an’  I rid  constant,  an' 
when  the  horse  couldn't  git  along  no  fin  - 
der I rested  under  a tree.  I rid  fur  for- 
ty eight  hours — mind  ye  the  doctor  said 
Ucelve — an’  at  last  T 'lowed 'twar  safe  ter 
kem  home.  I kem.  An’ thar.  propped  up 
in  the  bed,  war  the  skeleton  o' a man  with 
Death's  hand  on  liis  tliroat,  waitin'  fur  me 
an'  fur  my  promise — an’  Death  waitin'  too. 

I reckon  Death  tuk  right  smart  pleasure 
in  that  min  it— he  knowed  he  got  us  both 
through  that  promise,  fur  life  couldn't 
mean  nuthin’  fur  me  arterward.  An’ 
somehow,  though  I hed  fled  that  promise 
1 couldn’t  holp  makin'  it.  How  kin  ye 
look  in  a dyin’  man's  eyes  an'  deny  him  C 
I promised  Pd  bide  witli  her  an'  take  keer 
of  herez  long  ez  she  should  live.  He  war 
dead  in  a min  it.  He  jes  waited  till  the^ 
words  passed  m.y  lips.  An’  he  looked  at 
me.  An'  then  he  fell  back  dead." 

Shattuck  was  silent.  Even  his  facile 
optimism  was  at  fault  for  the  nonce. 
And  after  another  long-drawn  sigh  Felix 
went  on : 

“ Tain't  made  my  life  easy.  I knowed 
that  minit  I went  into  chains,  fur  a prom- 
ise ter  the  dead  ain't  like  one  ter  the 
livin'.  An'  thougli  1 owe*  her  nuthin' 
but  gredges.  both  fur  me  an’  Epln*aim,. 
'tain’t  in  gredges  I be  'lowed  ter  })ay 
the  debt.  1 never  knowed  the  weight 
of  it,  though,  till  I met  that  thar  leetle 
snip  o’  a gal.  Pears  ter  me  Litt  ain't 
like  nobody  that,  ever  lived  afore  ; the 
vf‘i-v  way  she  turns  lier  liead  air  diff'ent. 
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an'  the  hair  grows  on  it  not  similar  ter 
none.  Folks  round  about  the  mountings 
say  she  ain’t  good-lookin’,  but  her  face 
shines  ter  me  in  the  darkest  night.*’ 

“She  is  — she  is  beautiful,  and  tlie 
rarest  type  of  beauty,”  cried  Shattuck, 
warmly;  “she  is  unique.  She  would  be 
considered  nmst  beautiful  anywhere  else.” 

Guthrie  turned  upon  him  a face  aglow 
with  gratification.  “ That's  what  makes 
me  like  you-uns,  stranger,”  he  said,  cordi- 
ally. “Ye  ’pear  ter  sense  things  so.  But 
I war  set  agin  ye  some,  at  fust,  knowin’  ye 
ter  be  Rhodes’s  friend,”  he  added,  frankly. 
“She  likes  ye  too,  Litt  do.  The  t'other 
night  whenst  I war  visitin’  thar  she  talk- 
ed ter  Mis’  Yates  aiT  me  an’  Baker  Ander- 
son ’bout  nuthin’  in  this  worP  but  you- 
uns,  an’  how  smart  an’  perlite  ye  be,  an’ 
book -lamed,  an’  diff’ent  from  them  in  the 
Cove.” 

Shattuck  received  this  with  a vague  in- 
determinate thrill,  which  he  did  not  then 
discriminate  as  premonition,  'out  which 
he  remembered  afterward. 

Guthrie  was  beset  by  no  suspicion. 
-‘Lord!”  he  exclaimed,  his  face  fervent 
and  flushed,  “ef  I could  take  that  thar 
leetle  gal's  hand  in  mine  ter  walk  through 
this  life,  I could  make  the  journey  well 
pleasin’  ter  the  Lord,  though  I don’t  reck- 
on I’d  keer  whether  'twar  heaven  or  hell 
afterwards.  'Twould  make  up  tei*  me  fur 
all  the  ti*oubIes  I hev  hed  in  this  life. 
An’  they  ain’t  a few — they  ain't  a few. 
But  I be  powerful  hampered,  powerful 
hampered,  stranger,  even  ef  I warn't  so 
all-fired  ’feared  o’  Rhodes.  She  never 
would  abide  ter  live  along  o'  my  step- 
mam,  an’  I can’t  leave  her.  I hev  swore 
a oath  ter  the  dead."  Then  he  seemed  to 
shake  off  his  fears.  “It's  done  me  good 
ter  talk  so  free.  I couldn't  hev  done  it 
— ter  a stranger  too  - 'ceptin’  1 knowed 
what  store  she  set  by  ye,  an'  how  smart 
slie  ’lows  ye  air.” 

Once  again  that  vague  prophetic  dis- 
quiet thrilled  along  Shattuck's  nerves. 
Felix  had  put  his  hat  again  upon  his 
head;  his  face  was  softened  with  a remi- 
niscent smile  as  his  eyes  dwelt  upon  the 
furthest  blue  peaks,  most  illusory  .sem- 
blances of  mountains,  faint  sublimations 
of  azure,  refined  aluiost  to  jiullity.  upon 
the  horizon. 

“T’other  niglit.  what  time  .she  could 
spare  from  tormentin’  Baker  Anderson — 
an'  she  do  make  kirn  funny  enough  ter  set 
a liorse  a-laflin'  -she  spent  in  tellin'  them 


cur'ous  tales  ye  hev  set  a-goin'  'bout  the 
folks  ez  war  in  this  ken  try  'fore  the  In- 
juns. An'  Baker  axed  ef  them  Phoenicians 
warn't  jes  the  Fed’ral  army.  He  peared 
ter  think  ez  ye  hedn't  got  the  news  o’  the 
War  yit.  It  liked  ter  liev  killed  Litt. 
She  couldn't  quit  latfin’.  But  she  tuck 
Mis'  Yates  up  mighty  short  bout  the 
Leetle  People,  an’  ’lowed  ye  didn’t  want 
ter  examinate  thar  graves  fur  gain,  but 
fur  knowledge  fur  the  hist'ry  o’  the 
ken  try.” 

And  suddenly  Shattuck's  eyes  were 
alight.  He  took  instant  advantage  of 
this  unex[>ected  I’ecruit  to  the  ranks  of 
scientific  investigation.  “She  was  exact- 
ly  riglit,  and  shows  her  common-sense. 
And  I wish,  Fee,”  he  adopted  a cordial 
familiarity  of  tone  in  his  anxiety,  “you 
would  take  that  view  youi*self,  and  let  me 
examine  one  or  two  of  those  graves.” 

Guthrie  evidently  experienced  an  in- 
ward struggle.  He  was  divided  between 
a sincere  attraction  which  he  felt  toward 
the  stranger,  a wish  to  ])lease,  and  a 
repugnant  reluctance,  into  which  con- 
.science  — his  queer,  distorted,  backwood.s 
con.science—  entered  largely. 

“ I couldn't  let  ye  tote  the  bones  off, 
even  ef  they  air  prehistoric.”  He  thought 
the  word  .signified  some  sect  different 
from  Baptist  or  Methodist,  and  hetero- 
dox enough  to  foi’feit  the  sanctity  of  .se- 
pulchre, since  he  had  heard  it  so  often 
urged  by  Shattuck,  in  extenuation  of  his 
wish  to  examine  the  graves.  “ I couldn’t 
do  that.  He  inought  not  like  it  whenst 
he  wakcis  on  the  jedgmint-day  ter  find 
his  bones  in  a strange  place;  he  mought 
never  hev  been  out’n  Tennessee  in  his  life, 
an’  not  be  quainted  with  nobody  risin’  at 
the  same  time  ’round  him.  But  ye  may 
open  one  grave,  aiT  ” — he  relented  still 
further,  looking  into  Shattuck's  eyes, 
eagerly  fixed  upon  him — “an’  ef  he  hev 
got  a jug  like  tiie  one  I seen.  I'll  let  ye 
liev  it,  an*,”  his  bi*ows  grew  anxious  with 
the  devising  of  the  expedient,  “I'll  loan 
him  a pitcher  from  tlie  house,  .so  he’ll  hev 
one,  though  the  I^ord  only  knows  wliat  he 
wants  with  it,  an*  mebbe  at  the  las’  day 
lie  will  liev  forgot,  an'  won’t  know  tlie 
diff'ence.” 

“I  won't  lake  the  jug,"  said  Shattuck, 
suddenly  infected  with  the  reluctance  to 
rifle  the  .sarcophagus,  so  strong  among-.st 
the  mountaineers,  so  alien  to  the  man  of 
.science.  The  forgotten  relics  lying  there 
in  tlial  long  rest  became  suddenly. 
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througfli  Guthrie’s  liomely  speech,  indi- 
vidualized, invested  witli  the  rights  of 
property,  the  sense  of  a past  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a future,  humanized  as  a man 
and  a brother,  rather  tljan  a system  of 
bones  that  might,  ethnologically  consid- 
ered, establish  or  disprove  a theory;  its 
manner  of  burial  less  significant  of  the 
universal  doom  of  death  and  the  hope  of 
resurrection  than  of  the  civilization  of 
the  race  and  the  fashion  of  the  day.  “I 
won’t  take  the  jug.  I only  want  to  see 
what  this  wide-spread  story  of  prehistoric 
pygmy  dwellers  in  Tennessee  rests  upon. 
That  is  all.  I think  they  must  be  children 
— these  Little  People.  I won’t  take  the 

Guthrie’s  face  cleared  instantly. 
“Waiil” — he  drew  a long  breath — ‘‘I’m 
glad  o'  that.  Fur  ef  they  air  chil’n,  he 
inought  set  mo’  store  on  his  jug  an’  his 
beads  ’n  on  his  soul’s  salvation.  I don’t 
see  ez  it  could  hurt  ter  jes  lift  up  the  top 
stone  an'  set  it  back  agin.  Bein'  ez  it’s 
you-uns,  I’ll  resk  it  ennyhows.” 

The  op])ortuMity  of  investigating  this 


most  unique  myth,  originating  how  and 
where  no  man  can  tell,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  so  diversely  written  and 
said,  caused  every  sentiment  of  the  ar- 
chaeologist to  glow  within  him.  In  this 
secluded  region  it  was  liardlj-  probable 
that  the  tread  of  science  had  ever  before 
pressed  the  turf  of  the  pygmy  burying- 
ground.  He  should  be  able  to  speak  from 
actual  experience.  There  was  no  doubt 
concerning  the  spot.  And  all  the  countr^’^- 
side  confirmed  the  tradition  with  singular 
unanimity,  with  one  voice.  Every  detail 
was  full  of  interest;  the  very  nietliod  of 
coffining — the  six  slabs  of  stone  in  the 
shallow  graves,  the  stiange  weavings  and 
material  of  the  shrouding  rugs  and  mats, 
the  ornaments,  the  weapons,  the  jugs  with 
the  sea-shells  within — what  rich  intima- 
tions of  the  industrial  status,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  these  people  of  the  pygmy  myth  I 
Ah,  here  indeed  was  history  in  its  most 
unimpugnable  form ! The.se  tokens  should 
balk  oblivion,  and  truth  prevail  even  in 
the  grave. 

[to  HK  COXTINrKD.] 


THE  COMEDIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  E.  A.  ABBEY,  AND  COMMENTS  BY  ANDREW  LANG. 

IV. 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


IF  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  like  the 
characters  of  holy  men  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  Roman  and  Apostolic,  had  a 
critic,  an  Advocatus  Diaboli,  it  is  thus 
that  he  might  attack  the  Comedy  of 
Errors.  It  is  somewhat  thus  Unit  M. 
Darmesteter  does  write  in  a recent  popu- 
lar work  on  Shake.speare  in  French:  “Of 
all  Shakes])eare‘s  plays,  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  is,  save  in  the  qualities  of  sympa- 
thy and  mercy,  the  least  Shakespearian. 
Perhaps  only  one  quotation  from  it,  ‘The 
pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear/ 
has  found  a way  among  our  household 
words.  The  richness  of  poetry  which 
JShakespeare  lavi.shes  even  in  such  a farce 
as  the  Merry  UVrcs  of  Windsor  is  but 
i*arely  present  here,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Halli- 
well's  opinion;  and,  in  place  of  humoi*. 
we  have  often  puns  of  more  tha]i  mortal 
dulness,  and  the  practical  joke  of  thump- 
ing slaves  with  sticks.  An  ingenious 
Frenchman  has  written  a treatise  on  the 


role  of  the  bdton  in  comedy.  Nowhere 
in  Shakespeare  does  the  stick  play  so  large 
a part  as  in  the  Comedy  of  Em*ors.  We 
scarcely  recognize  the  author,  except  in 
tlie  grave  blank -verse  of  the  opening 
scenes,  in  his  one  study  of  woman’s  jea- 
lousy, the  character  of  Adriana,  and  in 
liis  kind  and  hap])y  solution  of  the  comic 
j)roblem.  Parts  that  seemed  made  for  the 
l)lay  of  his  humor  - the  characters  of  the 
Courtesan  and  of  Pinch,  the  ‘mad-doctor,' 
school-master,  and  conjurer— are  almost 
slurred  over,  and  in  these  Shakespeare 
falls  very  far  below  his  master  and  ori- 
ginal, Plautus.  The  behavior,  again,  of 
Antipholus  when  charged  with  being  in- 
sane lias  little  or  none  of  the  pleasant 
farce  which  Moliere  gives  us  in  Monsieur 
de  Ponrceangnai\  and  Plautus  in  the  de- 
termination of  Memechmus  to  be  mad  if 
he  must.  The  Dromios  ai*e  not  to  be  call- 
ed diverting  when  com])ared  with  the  ri- 
val Sosii  of  Plautus,  or  of  Moliere  in  the 
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Amphitryon,  with  their  ColeridgiaTi  dis- 
tinctions between  tlieir  double  selves — 
the  self  oiit-of-doors  and  the  self  in- 
doors.’’ Thus  the  liostiJe  critic  iniglit 
speak,  and  not  without  truth;  but,  to  fol- 
low his  argument,  we  must  try  to  remem- 
ber tlie  plot  of  the  play. 

Now  the  attempt  to  describe  the  plot  of 
the  Comedy  of  Errors  i*cminds  one  of  M, 
Sarcev's  labor  to  analyze  I^s  Surprises 
de  Divorce.  Y'ou  clasp  your  aching  l>row 
as  you  study  M.  Sarcey.  M.  Lemailre  says, 
and  in  place  of  being  comic,  tin*  story, 
when  analyzed  by  him,  has  the  “austerity 
of  a fair  page  of  algebra."  But  before 
coming  to  analysis  of  the  play,  and  to 
comparison  with  its  Roman  originals,  let 
ns  glance  at  the  necessary  anti<iuarian- 
isms  of  tlie  subject,  at  the  date  of  the 
})iece,  and  at  Shakespeare's  means  of 
studying  his  Roman  original. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  was  never  ]>ub 
lished  in  quarto  as  the  “In^ok  of  tlie 
play.”  or  no  hint  of  such  a publication 
lias  reached  us.  This  perhaps  may  be  a 
proof  that  it  was  not  vei’y  ]>opular,  was 
not  deemed  worth  printing  or  pii-ating. 
It  first  appears  in  the  folio  (1623). 
Prynne,  the  scourge  of  the  stage,  says: 
“Some  Playbooks  are  grown  Quarto  into 
Folio,  which  yet  beai*  .so  good  a price  and 
sale  that  I (*annot  but  with  grief  relate  it. 
Shackspeer  s Plaies  are  printed  in  the  best 
(’rowne-paper,  far  l>etter  than  most  Bi 
hies.”  On  this  excellent  paper,  then,  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  was  first  printed  after 
Shakespeare's  death,  of  course — but  the 
date  when  the  ])lay  was  written  remains 
uncertain.  As  Meres  mentions  it  in  his 
l\tUadis  Tamia  of  151)8,  it  must,  of  course, 
have  been  earlier  tlian  that  year,  and  151)3. 
151)2,  and  151)1  have  lieen  .seh'cled  as  tlie 
, most  probable  dales.  One  is  naturally 
anxious  to  jnit  the  piece  as  far  back  as 
possible,  and  it  is  a pleasant  hypothesis  of 
Elze's  that  Shakesp(‘ar(‘  may  liave  taken 
the  play  witli  him  to  town  when  lie  h‘ft 
Stratford  for  London  in  16t)5.  Elze  re- 
marks that  as  Green  in  151)2  called  Sliake- 
speare**t}ie  only  Shakescem*  in  a coun- 
ti’ie,"  he  must  liave  b(‘en  su tliciently  po])u- 
lar  and  iioUmI  by  that  time.  Had  he  luil 
been  su<‘cessful  beyond  others.  Green 
would  not,  of  course,  hav(‘  envicnl  and  as 
sailed  him.  Now  thn'c  oi*  four  years  at 
least,  one  may  guess,  must  have  been 
s])«Mit  in  attaining  such  eminen<*e  as  pro- 
vokes literary  envy,  haired,  and  malice. 
T1m‘  rudimentary,  tentative,  and  imitative 


manner  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is  so 
manifest  that  we  may  provisional  look 
on  it  as  one  of  Shakespeare’s  very  fu^st  es- 
says, and  some  even  put  it  back  among 
the  eighties.  But  we  cainiot  feel  certain 
that  Mr.  Richard  Simpson  is  right  when 
he  attributes  it  to  the  end  of  1585.  Mr. 
Thorn  bury  has  conjectured  that  Shake- 
speare's mind  was  directed  to  the  liumors 
of  twins  when  he  became  the  parent  of 
twins  in  January  of  that  year.  Much 
more  probably,  Shakesj>eare  was  merely 
following,  like  Moliere.  on  the  track  of 
Plautus.  His  “little  Latin"  may  have 
becm  enough  to  master  tlie  MeiiaThmi  and 
the  Amph iti']/on  of  the  Roman:  or,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  may  liave  used  a translation. 
His  next  ste|>  would  be  to  ‘‘combine  his 
information,"  to  furnish  the  twin  Me- 
nandimi  of  one  play  with  twin  valets  an- 
swering to  the  two  Sosii  of  the  other. 
The  number  of  more  or  less  comic  corn 
bi  nations  tlius  added  w .^ts  arithmetically 
incalctilable,  and  much  of  the  mirth  of 
the  Comedy  of  Errors  lies  in  the  devel- 
opment of  those  purely  pi*actical  jests. 
Whatever  the  date  of  the  ]>iece,  and  liow- 
cver  Shakespeare  got  at  liis  knowledge  of 
Plautus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plau- 
tus was  the  source  from  which  he  di*ew. 

The  “cri’oi‘s"  of  the  comedy,  the  mis- 
takes that  arise  fi'oni  the  existence  of  tier- 
sons  who  are  “ doubles,"  must  liave  been 
among  the  very  earliest  things  that  oc- 
.curred  to  the  primitive  jester  when  he 
had  to  tell  a story.  The  “doubles’"  may 
be  obtained  in  various  ways,  and  tlie  de- 
velotmient  of  their  adventures  may  be 
tragic  or  comic.  To  minds  believing  in 
magi<*,  the  notion  of  as.sumiiig  the  shape 
and  personality  of  another  was  always 
familiar.  Eustalbius  has  iiresei’ved  a 
Greek  b‘gend  aC(*ording  to  wliich  Paris 
won  Helen  by  magic  ai‘t,  ha  ving  assumed 
tlM‘  guise  and  voice  of  her  liusbiind.  Mene- 
laus,  It  lias  been  argued,  from  Penelope's 
nductance  to  recog'iiize  her  returned  hus- 
band. Odyssrus.  I hat  Homer  was  ac- 
quainted witli  Ibis  tradition.  The  story 
of  Jupit(»r  and  A injihitryon,  how  the  god 
assumed  tli(‘  shape  of  the  mortal  and  de- 
ceived his  w ife,  is  ancient,  and  w as  turned 
by  Plautus  to  a comic  use.  He  added  the 
idea  of  making  Mercuiy  put  on  the  form 
of  Amphitryon's  servant,  Sosius,  and  bul- 
ly that  unlucky  sla  ve  out  of  the  belief  in 
h i s o w n i d e n t i t y . T h ese  “ s 1 1 a j >e  si  i i f t i n gs,  ” 
comic  to  the  fancy  of  the  South,  became 
real  and  tragic  in  the  imagination  of  the 
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North,  as  when  Signy  changes  forms  with 
the  witch-wife,  and  visits  her  brother  Sig- 
mund in  this  disguise,  or  when  Sigurd 
lies  by  Brynhild  in  the  outward  form  of 
Gunnar,  in  the  Volsunga  Saga.  Tragic, 
too,  is  the  exchange  in  the  Roman  de 
Merlin^  when  Uther  Pendragon,  in  the 
form  of  Ulfin,  her  husband,  wins  tlie  love 
of  Ygerne,  and  so  becomes  the  father  of 
King  Arthur.  But  confusions  of  identity 
lend  themselves  more  easily  to  comedy. 
The  magical  or  miraculous  element  is 
discarded,  and  the  persons  are  “doubles’’ 
merely  because  they  are  twins,  and  are 
naturally  like  each  other.  This  is  the 
donnee  of  the  Mencechmi^  the  play  of 
Plautus  from  which  Shakespeare  borrows 
most  directly.  How  much  he  took,  and 
how  much  he  gave,  can  only  be  estimated 
after  studying  a brief  sketch  of  tlie  J/c- 
ncechmi. 

A merchant  of  Syracuse  (to  abridge 
the  prologue  of  the  Latin  play)  had  twin 
sons,  so  like  that  the  mother  who  bore 
them  could  not  tell  one  from  the  other. 
When  the  boys  were  seven  years  old,  the 
father  took  one  of  them,  Mensechmus,  on 
board  ship,  with  much  merchandise,  to 
Tarentum,  and  left  the  other  twin  at 
home  with  the  mother.  There  were 
games  at  Tarentum  when  they  arrived, 
and  the  father  lost  his  boy  in  the  crowd. 
A merchant  of  Epidamnus  picked  the 
child  up,  and  carried  him  home  thither. 
The  father  died,  news  of  these  events 
reached  Syracuse,  and  the  grandfather  of 
the  remaining  twin  called  the  child  by 
the  name  of  the  lost  bi’other,  Mena^chmus. 
The  merchant  of  Epidamnus,  being  child- 
less, adopted  his  Menaudnnus,  endowed 
him  with  all  his  wealth,  saw  him  mar- 
ried, and  died.  The  Syracusan  twin,  in 
the  Roman  comedy,  visits  Epidamnus  in 
search  of  his  brother,  and  all  the  comic 
perplexities  arise,  as  each  is  taken  for  the 
other  brother. 

The  play  of  Plautus,  after  the  usual 
I)r(>logue,  begins  with  a scene  in  wliich 
the  Epidamnian  Mena^chmus,  speaking  to 
himself  in  the  presence  of  his  parasite 
Peniculus,  reheai*ses  a discourse  to  his 
jealous  wife:  ‘‘Whenever  1 go  out  you 
ask  me  where  I am  going,  wliat  business 
calls  me.  ...  I have  married  a spy,  not  a 
wife:  I have  spoiled  you  by  kindness, 
and  presents  of  slaves,  wool,  purple,  gold. 
Now  ril  try  the  other  tack-  I'll  .seek  a 
lady  friend;  I'll  dine  out."  And  he  sends 
his  parasite  to  a lady  named  Erotion  with 


presents  which  he  has  taken  from  his 
wife’s  wardrobe  and  jewel-case.  It  is 
plain  that  the  wife  of  Mensechmus  has  too 
good  reason  to  be  jealous  of  her  rival, 
Erotion.  “How  I detest  my  wife  when 
I see  you  r he  cries  to  Erotion,  when  she 
comes  on  the  stage.  “Spoils  of  hers  for 
you,  my  rose,”  he  says,  offering  his  gifts. 
She  gives  her  cook  orders  to  provide  din- 
ner for  herself,  Menaechmus,  and  the  par- 
asite, who  “ eats  for  ten.”  In  the  second 
act  comes  Menaechmus  of  Syracuse,  land- 
ed from  his  ship  in  Epidamnus,  with  his 
slaveiMessenio,  who  gives  him  a very  bad 
account  of  manners  and  morals  in  Epi- 
damnus. Erotion’s  cook  now  enters,  and 
in  the  Syracusan  Menaechmus  recognizer 
and  addi*esses  the  Menaechmus  of  Epi- 
damnu.s,  asking  “where  his  parasite  is.” 
Menaechmus,  who,  of  course,  never  saw 
the  man  before,  tells  him  he  must  be  mad, 
and  bids  him  buy  a pig  to  sacrifice  for  his 
cure.  Orestes,  in  the  Eumenides,  says 
that  he  had  been  purified  of  his  matricidal 
guilt  in  the  blood  of  swine;  the  same  ex* 
piatory  sacrifice  was  sovran  for  insanity. 
The  cook  maintains  that  Menaechmus  is 
the  lunatic.  Erotion  bustles  about  her 
partie  fine,  and  she  too  recognizes  and 
invites  the  wrong  Menaechmus.  “She  is 
drunk  or  mad,” says  tliat  hero;  but  she 
tells  him  his  name,  his  father's  name,  his 
native  country,  and  everything  else  which 
she  has  learned  from  Menaechmus  of  Epi- 
damnus. In  real  life,  of  course,  the  Syr- 
acusan Menaechmus  would  have  said, 

“ Why,  you  take  me  for  my  brother,  " 
and  there  the  comedy  would  liave  ended. 
But  Menaechmus  of  Syracuse,  finding  a 
pretty  and  hos]>itable  lady,  makes  up  his 
mind  to  dine  with  her,  and  see  the  adven- 
ture out.  Minore  nusqnam  benefni  dis- 
pendio,  he  remarks.  Peniculus,  the  par- 
asite of  the  other  Menaechmus,  meets  him, 
and  cliarges  liiin  wuth  giving  his  wife's 
robes  and  jewels  to  Erotion.  More  con- 
fusion ! Tlien  Erotion's  maid  bids  him 
take  the  bracelet  which  the  E|)idainnian 
Mentechrnus  had  given  her  (his  wife’s 
bracelet)  to  the  jeweller’s  to  be  repaired. 
Still  more  surprises  for  the  Syracusan 
Meiuechmus.  He  leaves  these  suspicious 
quarters,  wlien  the  wife  of  Epidamnian 
Menaechmus  enters,  uj)braiding  her  hus- 
band wuth  stealing  her  property  and  car- 
rying it  to  Erotion.  The  Epidamnian 
Meniechmus  enters:  he  has  been  detained 
by  affairs.  He  has  a scene  with  his  an- 
gry wife,  and  goes  to  Erotion,  who  at- 
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tacks  him  about  the  bracelet  (which  she 
lias  now  given  to  liis  twin-brother),  and 
Erotion  is  as  angry  as  his  wedded  wife. 
The  wife  next  assails  the  wrong  MenaKdi- 
inus.  She  will  be  a widow  for  him,  and 
lie  replies  that  she  may  be  ‘*till  kingdom 
come  '— n.srjrnc  dnm  regnum  obtinehit  Ju- 
piter. Her  father  enters,  is  appealed  to 
by  her,  and  tells  her,  as  he  has  often  done 
before,  that  she  must  not  pla}^  the  spy  on 
lier  husband,  nor  watch  his  comings  and 
goings.  Her  husband  is  a good  husband, 
treats  her  generously;  liis  amusements 
are  no  affair  of  liers.  Tliese  were  Roman 
ideas.  “But  lie  has  given  her  property 
to  another."  “That’s  bad,  if  it  is  true." 
The  old  man  asks  Memechinus  of  Syracuse 
if  he  has  really  done  this.  He  denies  it 
by  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  both  men  ac- 
cuse each  other  of  lunacy.  Mena^chmus 
even  enters  into  the  humor  of  tlie  scene 
by  affecting  to  be  mad;  lie  invokes  Bac- 
chuH—Ecoe,  evoe.  J5ro//itc and  begins 
to  rave.  At  last  the  old  man  brings  a 
piiysician  to  his  supposed  son-in-law,  and 
there  is  an  amusing  scene  in  which  the 
inad-doctor  interrogates  his  patient.  ‘‘Do 
you  sleep  well  ? Do  you  drink  white  wine 
or  claret'"  In  the  end  the  twins  meet, 
explain  themselves,  and  go  home  together, 
tlie  Epidamnian  Menaechmus  arranging 
for  an  auction  of  his  goods  and  the  sale 
of  his  jealous  wife,  “if  anv  one  will  hnv 
her." 

Tiiis  is  a curt  analysis  of  the  Roman 
<*omedy,  and  if  it  be  obscure  ;is  “a  fail- 
page  of  algebra."  the  res  ft  me  is  lucid  in 
comparison  with  a resume  of  Shake 
speare's  piec<\  where  is  a double  set 

of  twins.  Now  in  what  way  did  Shake 
speare  obtain  his  kriowledgi*  of  Plautus 
and  the  germ  of  his  farce'  Was  there  an 
older  English  play  on  the  mattin-  which 
h(‘  may  have  recast  and  accommodated:' 
Ml-.  Halliwell  j>()ints  out  that  as  early  as 
1576  7 77/c  Hisfartf  of  Errors  (miswritten 
‘*of  T(*rrors")  was  sliown  at  Hampton 
( 'onrt  on  New  Year's  Day.  The  “Chil- 
dr(‘n  of  Paul's  ' a(*ted  it.  and  the  ])ieces 
[ilayed  l^y  these  school-boys  wei*e  usually 
(ak**n  from  classical  .sources.  Shake- 
speare may  at  least  liavt^  glanced  through 
this  old  Histonj  of  Errors.  As  to  tin*  ori 
g^inal  source.  Plautus,  if  Shak(‘speare  did 
attend  Stratford  Grammar-school  (which 
we  cannot  demonstrate— Nasli  talks  of 
his  “(-ountry  learning"),  and  if  that 
school  was  (‘onducted  like  otiiers  of  its 
kind,  he  may  well  have  studied  Plautus  ii 


the  sixth  form.  Mr.  Baynes  has  proved 
as  much  in  his  essays  on  the  school  learn- 
ing of  Shakespeare.  He  undeniably  had 
'‘a  little  Latin”;  and  what  seemed  little 
in  Ben  Jonsoirs  learned  eyes  would  be 
amply  enougli  for  Shakespeare's  purpose. 
But  it  is  a curious  and  )>erhaps  noteworthy 
coincidence  tliat  while  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  was  certainly  acted  at  Grey's  Inn 
in  December,  1594,  an  English  prose  ver- 
sion of  its  liatin  original,  the  Mencechmi, 
was  publi.shed  perhaps  before  that  date. 
This  old  and  lively  paraphrase  bears,  it  is 
tf-ue,  the  year  1595,  but  booksellers  have  a 
way  of  anticipating  time,  that  their  books 
may  be  longer  new.  Thus  Shakespeare 
may  have  seen  the  translation,  in  proof  at 
least,  or  even  in  MS.,  before  he  wrote  his 
own  comedy.  The  translation  i.s  entitled 

Miin^echmi 

A rica.saiit  and  line  conceited  Coinedic  taken 
out  of  the  nuKst  wittie  Poet,  Plautus.  Chos- 
en purposely  out  <d*the  rest,  as  least  harru- 
fiil,  and  yet  ino.st  delightful.  Written  in 
English  hy  W(illiaiu)  W(aruer).  T.  Creede. 
London,  1595.  4”. 

The  British  Museum  has  a cojiy  of  this 
very  rare  quarto,  and  Mr.  Halliwell  has 
reprinted  it  in  his  large  Shakespeare. 
The  translator  tells  us  in  his  preface  that 
he  “had  diverse  of  the  pi-etty  comedies 
Englished  for  the  use  and  delight  of  his 
private  friends,  wlio,  in  Plautus's  own 
words,  are  not  able  to  understand  them." 
No  doubt  the  translations  were  handed 
ah<)ut  in  manuscript,  as  was  the  manner 
of  that  and  later  times,  and  it  is  perfectly 
po.ssible  tliat  Shakespeare  may  thus  have 
gained  his  knowledge  of  tlie  Meitorchmi. 
Recent  yiaradoxical  writers  about  Shake- 
s[)eare  deny  liim  any  .M-liolarship.  For 
my  ovvn  jiart.  I believe  he  could  spell  out 
Plautus  in  the  original:  but  ev(m  if  he 
could  not,  it  has  bec-n  shown  that  a trans- 
lation was  not  out  of  his  reach.  Tlie 
Elizalxdhan  age  was  much  richer  in  trans- 
lations than  tin-  s(dolisls  who  stir  up  con- 
troversy about  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
suppose.  The  style  of  the  version  by 
William  W.-u-ner  is.  like  that  of  13.  R.'s 
contemporary  Herndotfis,  almost  too  col- 
lo(|uial  and  idiomatic.  “ Brahling  foole 
and  mad -brained  scold  as  ye  ai*e,"  is 
MenaM-hmus's  address  to  his  wife,  “I 
mean  to  dine  thi.>  <lay  with  a sweet  friend 
of  mine."  Again,  “Would  every  man 
could  tame  bis  shreir  as  w(*ll  as  1 doe 
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poor  wife's  goods  and  given  them  to  his 
“sweet  friend.”  The  dinner  he  ordei's 
at  Erotion’s  house  has  a noble  and  Shake- 
spearian anachronism;  “Some  oysters,  a 
marybone  pie  or  two,  some  artichokes 
and  potato-rootes.  ” Shakespeare  himself 
intr^uces  America  into  his  Comedy  of 
Errors,  but  he  can  hardly  be  .said  to  have 
inferred  the  ancient  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ica from  W.  W.’s  “potato-rootes.” 

^ From  the  Mencechmi,  then,  or  from 
W.  W.’s  translation,  or  from  an  older 
English  piece,  Shakespeare  took  the  germ 
of  the  Comedy  of  Errors;  but  he  has 
gallantly  added  as  much  as  he  borrowed, 
has  introduced  new  errors  without  end, 
and  has  reconciled  all  quarrels  in  a ten- 
der affection  and  sympathy.  Here  the 
opponent  of  the  Advocatus  Diaholi  finds 
the  strength  of  his  case.  You  do  not 
know  how  good,  liow  Shakespearian  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  is  till  you  have  com- 
pared it  with  the  Roman  treatment  of  the 
same  situation  by  Plautus.  First,  Shake- 
speare moves  the  scene  from  Epidamnus 
to  Ephesus,  and  queer  it  is  to  read  of  an 
“ Abbess*’  in  the  sacred  city  of  Artemis. 
Then  he  makes  the  father  of  his  first  pair 
of  twins,  the  Antipholi,  still  alive;  he 
comes  from  Syracuse  to  Ephesus  in  his 
long  search  for  his  lost  boys.  But  Syra- 
cuse and  Ephesus  are  on  ill  commercial 
terms;  protection  is  so  strict  that  if  a citi- 
zen of  one  town  appeal’s  in  the  markets 
of  the  other,  he  must  jiay  a lieavy  fine  or 
lose  his  life.  The  old  fatlier,  ^Egeon,  is 
ill  evil  plight,  and  as  he  has  neither  the 
money  nor  the  friend  to  lend  it,  he  must 
die.  But  fir.st  he  tells  the  Duke  of  Ephe- 
sus his  lamentable  story.  At  Epidamnus 
his  wife  had  borne  him  twin  boys,  and 
'‘a  poor  mean  woman”  in  the  self-same 
inn  also  bore  twins  (the  Dromios).  These 
^geon  liouglit:  but  he,  his  wife,  and  tlie 
two  brace  of  twins  were  all  sliipwrecked. 
In  drifting  on  the  sea,  they  were  severed. 
The  mother,  with  one  Dromio  and  one 
Antipholus.  was  taken  up  by  one  ship; 
the  father,  with  his  Anti])]iolus  and  his 
Dromio,  liy  another.  Wlien  his  twin 
came  to  eigliteen  years  of  age  lie  started 
(with  his  Dromio)  after  the  other  brotlier, 
and  never  came  liack.  ^Fgeon  has  set 
out  to  tind  as  many  of  tliem  as  he  can, 
and  lias  come  at  last  to  Ephesus,  wherc‘ 
he  surtered.  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
rancorous  system  of  protection  and  the 
war  of  tariffs.  The  Duke  of  Ephesus  is 
very  sorry,  and  reprieves  him  for  a day, 


during  which  his  younger  and  later  lost 
son  turns  up  in  Ephesus,  with  his  Dro- 
mio, pretending  to  be  from  Epidamnus 
to  evade  the  protection  laws,  as  before. 
And  now  the  trouble  begins,  each  Anti- 
pholus and  each  Dromio  being  taken  for 
the  other,  and  themselves  taking  either 
for  each.  I have  no  head  for  mathemat- 
ics, “the  low  cunning  of  algebra”  has 
never  been  mine,  and  I recoil  from  the 
attempt  to  disentangle  the  innumerable 
complications.  The  reader  would  be  as 
puzzled  as  the  writer  by  an  attempt  at 
close  analysis.  It  is  like  the  poem  in 
which  a lover  who  dwells  in  four-dimen- 
sioned space  attempts  to  describe  to  his 
lady  a dreadful  dream  in  which  he  beheld 
a world  in  three-dimensioned  space— our 
own. 

“ Ah,  in  that  (Ireain-tlistorted  olinio, 

These  fatal  wilds  I wandered  tlirough, 

The  boundaries  of  space  and  time 
Had  got  most  frightfully  askew. 

* What  is  askewV’  iny  love,  you  cry. 

I cannot  answer,  can’t  portray  ; 

The  .‘^eiise  of  everything  awry 
Xo  language  can  eonvey 

In  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  with  two 
sets  of  “doubles,'’  and  with  these  doubles 
not  able  to  discriminate  between  their 
parallels  in  either  group,  with  two  Anti- 
pholi and  two  Dromios,  similar,  but  dis- 
similarly situated,  everything  is,  indeed, 
awry.  Do  not  urge  me  to  be  more  defi- 
nite; it  is  not  kind;  it  may  quite  shatter 
a brain  which  otherwise  might  last  for 
years,  and  be  moderately  serviceable  at 
light  work.  Even  in  looking  at  Mr.  Ab- 
bey's drawings  I feel  a kind  of  hysterical 
emotion,  a feverish  frantic  ambition  to 
discern  t'other  from  whicli,  just  as  one  is 
occasionally  mad  enough  to  cope  with 
Bradshaw's  Raihvay  Guide,  with  tlie 
money  article  in  the  newspapers,  witli 
Ly(M)phron's  Cassandra,  with  the  family 
system  of  tlie  Ainstralian  blacks.  Nobody 
should  ask  to  be  told  the  plot  of  the 
Comedy  of  Errors.  In  the  play  when 
acted  it  is  not  particularly  perplexing  to 
a per.son  with  fair  mathematical  ability: 
but  a summary  of  it.  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
cliild  friend.  Pet  Marjory,  said  of  Nine 
times  Nine,  “is  devilish."  Let  it  be 
granted  that  either  Antipholus  equals 
either  Meiuechmus.  and  that  tlie  Dromios 
may,  therefore,  cancel  each  other  for  the 
present.  We  sliall  tlien  study  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Ephesi'iii  Aiiti})h'  Uis  to  his 
' ’ ft*.  » ]ii-‘  ‘ ■ , .<!.  •!  . ' ! '1- 
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doctor,  ns  coni  pared  with  the  similar  re- 
lations of  Plautus's  Epidamnian  Menaech- 
inus  to  his  wife,  to  Erotion,  and  to  Jiis 
niad-doctor.  In  these  combinations,  if 
we  set  aside  the  appearance  of  old  ^^eon, 
tlie  father,  lies  such  ethical  interest  as 
tlie  Comedy  of  Errors  can  yield;  nor, 
after  all,  is  that  slight;  and,  after  all,  it 
is  not  unworthy  of  Shakespeare. 

The  Menmchmus  of  Plautus  treats  his 
wife  not  only  like  a profligate,  but  like  a 
person  hopelessly  mal  eleve.  He  gives 
aw’ay  her  trinkets  and  dreases  to  his  “dear 
mouse,”  as  the  Elizabethan  translator 
calls  Erotion.  But  Plautus,  I think,  in- 
tends us  to  understand  that  MennecUmus 
has  been  goaded  to  this  excess  by  the  irri- 
tating and  perhaps  originally  causeless 
jealousy  of  his  wife.  Having  l>een  long 
accused,  he  determines  to  deserve  his  wife's 
lectures,  as  the  other  MenaMihinus  feigns 
to  go  mad  because  mad  he  is  every wdjere 
styled.  If  this  idea  be  connect,  Menaech- 
nius  is  merely  bent  on  ‘ ‘ taming  his  shrew, 
as  the  old  translator  says,  quoting  the 
title  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  in  its 
earlier  form,  publislied  in  1594  (the  trans- 
lation is  of  1595).  Now  great  latitude 
was  permitted  of  old  to  the  husband  with 
a slirewish  wife,  as  ducking-stools  prove. 
Still  Menaechmus,  in  Plautus,  goes  too  far 
even  for  the  patience  of  the  wife's  father. 
The  old  father,  in  Plautus,  exactly  holds 
Dr.  Johnson's  theory,  and  a .startling  the- 
ory it  sounds  to  us:  ‘‘Wise  married  wo- 
men don't  trouble  themselves  about  inli- 
delity  in  their  husbands."  Johnson  was 
not  only  a religious  but  a good  man ; yet 
Boswell — no  pattern — was  staggered  by 
the  D<3ctor's  ethics.  Boswell  saj^s,  w-ith 
equal  truth  and  sense,  that  “a  husband’s 
infidelity  must  hurt  a delicate  attachment, 
in  w’hich  a mutual  cou.stancy  is  implied 
w ith  .such  refined  sentiments  as  Massinger 
has  exhibited  in  his  play  of  The  Picture.  ' 
He  quotes,  indeed,  a counter-stiitement  of 
the  great  Doctor's;  yet.  years  later.  Jolni- 
son  repeated  his  original  observation. 
Tlie  trutli  is  that  Boswell  w^as,  comf)ara- 
tively,  a Liberal,  w hile  tlie  Doctor's  Tory- 
ism 0)1  this  point  dated  fi’om  pagan  an- 
ti([uity;  from  the  morals  of  Plautus  and 
of  that  republican  Rome  when  a wife  was 
in  maun  marifi:  her  husband's  chattel. 

When  w'e  turn  to  Shakespeare's  treat- 
ment of  thi.s  queNtion,  we  first  observe 
that  the  jealousy  of  wmrnankind  is  all  but 
absent  fi*om  his  dramas.  Here  he  shows 
his  inevitable  artistic  tact.  A man  s jea- 


lousy is  tragic,  like  that  of  Othello  or  Le- 
ontius, or  it  is  comic,  like  that  of  Ford  in 
the  Merry  Wives,  It  is  an  affair  of  Don 
Garde  de  Navai^e^  on  one  hand,  or  of 
George  Dandin  on  the  other.  But  the 
jealousy  of  a woman  in  modern  society 
may  be  neither  dignified  and  terrible 
enough  for  tragedy,  nor  grotesque  and 
humorous  enough  for  comedy ; it  is  bitter, 
shrill,  ugly,  a deathless  toi*ment,  a poison 
and  perversion  of  nature ; too  mean  for 
ti’agedy,  too  hateful  for  comedy.  In  the 
old  coniedy,  the  Restoration  comedy,  the 
luckless  husband  is  a standing  though 
cruel  joke.  The  luckless  wdfe  no  man 
nor  woman  laughs  at.  Yet  s'ne  does  not 
fit  witli  tragedy  unless  she  be  an  empress 
or  a queen,  say  an  Amestris  or  an  Elea- 
nor, who  can  give  her  passion  a tragic 
scope,  and  indulge  it  with  a full  cup  of 
levenge.  This  may,  at  least,  be  offered 
as  an  explanation  ; or  perhaps  others  may 
say  that  of  all  passions  feminine  jealousy 
is  most  I'emote  fi’om  the  s^mipathy  of 
men,  and  that  it  is  the  men  wd)o  write 
the  plays. 

Shakespeare,  unlike  Plautus,  has  tem- 
peied  the  spectacle  of  Adriana’s  green- 
eyed  and  watchful  rage  by  placing  a 
sweeter -tempered  sister,  Luciana,  beside 
her.  A njan  is  master  of  his  libei’ty,'’ 
says  this  good-humored  wench,  wdien  the 
maiTied  Antipholus  does  not  come  home 
in  time  for  dinner,  and  when,  as  Droinio 
cries  (to  the  weong  brother): 

‘*The  capon  burns,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit. 

Tlie  clock  liath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell; 

My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  iny  cheek: 

She  is  so  hot,  becau.se  the  incut  is  cold.” 

The  shrew,  he  adds,  “ w ill  .score  your  fault 
upon  my  pate'’;  and  he  has  “.some  of 
m.v  mistrass's  marks  u|M)n  my  shouldei’.s." 

For  Adriana  is  not  only  jealous,  she  is 
a termagant.  Adriana  will  not  listen  to 
Luciana's 

“Self-harming  jealousy! — tie!  beat  it  hence.” 
Adriana  i*eplies. 

“Unfeeling  fools  cun  with  such  wrongs  dispen.'-e. 
#***♦* 

Since  that  my  Ix  auty  euniiol  please  his  eye. 
ril  \>eep  wliatV  irft  away,  and  weepitig  die.” 

Then,  pleading  as  it  w’ei'e  to  her  husband 
with  the  wrong  Antijiholus,  she  breaks 
into  poetry  and  passion,  for  even  in  this 
play  passion  cannot  come  in  Hhakespeare's 
mind  without  moving  him  to  poetiw,  nor 
can  even  a shi’ewhsh  jealousy  fail  to  louse 
his  sympathy  with  mortal  pain: 
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“a  wench  of  excellent  discourse; 

D'etty  and  witty ; wild,  and  yet  too,  gentle,” 

that  he  may  dine  with  her,  till  he  is  turned 
away  from  his  very  door,  while  his  wife 
entertains  a stranger.  Thus  Shakespeare 
provides  his  Antipholus  with  such  an  ex- 
cuse as  Plautus  never  granted  to  his  Me- 
nsechmus.  Elizabethan  England  was  not 
Rome,  after  all, and  Shakes|^are’s  morality 
is  better  than  Dr.  Johnson’s.  Meanwhile 
Luciana  pleads  for  her  jealous  sister  very 
prettily  with  the  wrong  Antipholus,  who 
is  a little  minded  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 
The  chain,  the  trinket  in  Shakesi>eare’s 
play,  has  been  purchased  by  the  married 
Antipholus  as  a present  for  his  wife,  not 
stolen  from  her  by  him  as  a gift  to  anoth- 
er woman, as  in  Plautus.  Thus,  through- 
out, Shakespeare  is  gentle  and  kindly 
where  Plautus  is  all  but  ruffianly.  The 
prize  of  what  poetry  exists  in  the  play 
goes  to  the  Englishman;  the  Roman  has 
the  advantage  in  comic  passages.  When 
Antipholus  is  arrested,  in  the  confusions, 
Adriana  promptly  sends  him  his  ducats— 
an  odd  coin  to  keep  in  a Greek  Ephesus 
of  old.  Yet  the  married  Antipholus  has 
been  drawn  so  far  (no  doubt  in  his  nat- 
ural wrath  at  being  locked  out  of  his  own 
house)  as  to  promise  the  chain  to  the 
“wench  of  excellent  discourse,”  and  to 
receive  a ring  from  her.  Adriana  has 
found  a mad-doctor  for  her  husband,  a 
conjurer,  who  tries  to  exorcise  a devil  out 
of  him,  as  in  Plautus  the  madness  is  to 
be  cured  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  a pig. 
Finally  Adriana  desires  to  have  the  mad- 
man bound, as  in  old  practice,  when  whip- 
ping w'as  the  cure  of  lunacy.  And  she 
might, by  her  own  confession, have  driven 
any  husband  mad  by  her  jealousy. 

“ In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 

At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 

Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 

In  company,  I often  glanced  it: 

Still  did  I tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad.” 

“And  thereof,”  says  the  Abbess,  who 
proves  to  he  ^geon’s  wife,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  the  twin  Antipholi — 

‘‘And  thereof  came  it  that  the  man  w'as  mad: 

««*«<)(>« 

In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 
To  be  disturb’d,  would  mad  or  man  or  lieast. 

. The  consecpience  is,  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
Uave  scar’d  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits.” 


But  here  that  excellent  good  girl,  Lu- 
ciana, stands  up  for  her  sister  against  her 
sister's  self: 


” She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly.” 

Then  the  Duke  of  Ephesus  comes  on  the 
scene.  Every  one  makes  his  complaint, 
the  married  Antipholus  particularly  de- 
nouncing the  mad-doctor,  a forerunner  of 
Romeo’s  apothecary : 

” a hungry,  lean-faced  yillain  ;. . . . 

A needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch.” 

So  all  meet.  Evening  brings  all  home: 
.^geon,  now  pardoned,  his  wife — the  Ab- 
bess—both  their  children,  and  both  Dro- 
mios.  Adriana  is  not  sold  by  auction 
in  Shakespeare  as  Menaechmus  would 
have  sold  his  wife;  we  may  believe  that 
the  bachelor  Antipholus  married  the 
sweet  Luciana,  and  that  Adriana  learned 
a lesson  for  life  in  Shakespeare’s  ^cole 
des  Femmes,  We  may  believe  it,  for 
Shakespeare  has  goodness  and  forgiveness 
enough  for  them  all,  for  all  men.  Here, 
as  in  that  darkling  comedy,  Measure  for 
Measure^  mercy  is  the  burden  of  his  poem ; 
mercy  is  the  last  word  even  of  his  buf- 
fooneries, no  less  than  of  that  match  be- 
tween love  and  life  and  death,  where  even 
Claudio  and  Angelo  are  finally  forgiven. 

Nor  need  the  lesson  be  wasted  on  the 
commentator,  the  indolent  reviewer.  He 
may  have  come  prepared  to  ban  the  Com- 
edy of  Errors  almost  utterly,  and  for  this 
once  to  join  the  modern  chorus  of  those 
who  carp  at  our  earlier  literature,  at  our 
fathers  and  our  betters  of  the  dead  gen- 
erations. But,  lo!  he  finds  himself  bless- 
ing instead  of  cursing,  and  discovering  in 
Shakespeare’s  prentice- work  (as  the  Com- 
edy of  Errors  must  be  reckoned)  still  the 
same  Shakespeare,  the  same  gentle  heart, 
and  that  wisdom  which  watches  men 

” With  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours, 

To  make  allowance  for  us  all.” 

The  full  force  of  Shakespeare’s  merit, 
however,  will  not  strike  the  reader  who 
has  not  compared  Shakespeare  with  his 
original,  with  Plautus.  In  Plautus  the 
jealous  woman  is  a mei*e  shrew;  the  hus- 
band is  callous  and  a profligate.  Shake- 
speare pities  even  the  pain  of  a groundless 
jealousy ; he  touches  its  bit  ter  passion  with 
poetry;  he  gives  it  an  excuse  and  an 
amiable  contrast  in  Luciana.  Even  were 
his  comic  humors  weaker  in  this  piece — 
and  it  is  undeniably  weak — his  advance 
in  kindness,  courtesy,  in  tolerant  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  marks  him,  even 
in  his  prentice- work,  as  already  Shake- 
speare. 
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WE  may  call  “music”  the  language 
of  the  world,  for  it  speaks  as  many 
idioms  as  there  are  nations,  races,  and 
even  individuals.  One  single  detached 
note,  intoned  by  different  voices  or  instru> 
ments,  will  convey  as  many  meanings  as 
there  may  be  ears  to  hear  it  It  may  sound 
martial  upon  the  “trumpet, ’’sylvan  upon 
the  “horn,”  feminine  upon  the  “clari- 
net,” naive  upon  the  “hautboys, ’’sublime 
upon  the  “organ,”  mysterious  upon  the 
“seolian-harp,”  prosaic  upon  the  “street 
organ,”  and  common  upon  the  “banjo.” 
The  specific  timbre  of  these  instruments 
and  their  handling  may  invest  that  one 
tone  with  volumes  of  images  and  poems, 
to  a certain  degree  akin  among  cultivated 
listeners, and  quite  contradictory  to  others. 
Sweetest  remembrance  may  be  recalled  by 
it  upon  the  banjo,  terpsichorean  inspira- 
tions roused  upon  the  street  organ,  and  a 
chorus  of  angels  may  descend  from  it  upon 
the  worldly  cornet-a-piston.  The  simplest 
song,  although  provided  with  words,  will 
scarcely  ever  repeat  analogous  sensations 
in  the  same  person,  and  probably  never  in 
a large  audience,  in  which  traditions,  asso- 
ciations, historical  or  national  influences, 
will  more  or  less  increase  or  lessen  the  re- 
ceptive powers.  Adding  to  this  the  nu- 
merous conditions  under  which  the  per- 
formance of  that  song  may  take  place — 
such  as  the  singer’s  voice,  disposition,  art, 
and  personal  magnetism;  the  audience’s 
number  and  kind;  the  locality,  its  atmos- 
phere, light,  etc. — it  is  evident  that  even  if 
the  en  gros  effect  may  be  of  a homogeneous 
nature,  in  details  it  will  be  quite  kaleido- 
scopic. 

The  “pibroch,”  the  “Marseillaise,” 
“Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,”  the  “ Rakoczy 
March,”  speak  each  its  own  special  lan- 
guage, untranslatable  in  its  real  essence. 
It  takes  a Scotchman,  a Frenchman,  a Ger- 
man, and  a Hungarian  to  understand  their 
full  meaning,  although  their  governing 
spirit  may  be  valued  by  everylxxly.  This 
is,  of  course,  more  applicable  to  national 
than  to  cosmopolitan  music,  which  may 
be  also  the  subject  of  local,  political,  or 
other  influences.  National  music,  the 
source  of  all  cosmopolitan  music,  is  in  the 
same  measure  attached  to  language  and 
poetry  as  race  characteristics,  fine  arts, 


and  sciences  depend  upon  climatic,  geo- 
graphical, and  political  conditions.  Thus 
it  is  a nation’s  language  which  generates 
its  musical  rhythm ; its  poetry  which  cre- 
ates its  melody;  and  its  temperament,  the 
spirit  of  its  dignity,  tenderness,  mirth, 
sadness,  or  flightiness,  whichever  may  ex- 
press the  respective  people’s  national  char- 
acter. 

The  principal  factor  and  stronghold  of 
national  music  is  language.  The  less  it 
has  in  common  with  other  languages,  the 
more  its  music  will  differ  from  them.  The 
national  songs  of  the  Gothic,  Latin,  and 
Slav  races,  belonging  to  the  great  Aryan 
or  Indo-Gtermanic  family,  resemble  or  dif- 
fer in  proportion  with  their  respective 
languages,  and  their  philologically  deter- 
mined relationship  can  musically  also  be 
traced.  Exceptions  are  met  with  where 
such  heterogeneous  influences  left  their 
foreign  imprints,  as  the  Moorish  in  Spain, 
the  Celtic  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Fin- 
nish in  Sweden  and  Norway ; the  Eastern 
in  Poland,  Russia,  and  southeastern  Eu- 
rope. There  are  comparatively  few  folk- 
songs to  be  found  among  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  races  the  indisputable  nationality 
of  which  would  musically  reveal  itself  at 
once  without  the  aid  of  its  special  text, 
and  which  might  not  belong  just  as  well 
to  one  or  to  the  other  nation  of  the  great 
Aryan  family.  “Home,  sweet  Home” 
could  be  just  as  well  a German  as  the 
“Thiiringer  Lied”  an  English  folk-song, 
etc. 

Unmistakable  symptoms  of  national 
originality  appear  as  soon  as  the  lan- 
guages loosen  their  ludo-Germanic  ties 
and  gravitate  toward  the  East.  Among 
the  Slavic  races  are  the  Czechs,  who,  bor- 
dering on  Germany,  form  a sort  of  transi- 
tion between  W estern  and  Elastern  national 
music, although  yet  predominantly  tinged 
with  Western  elements.  National  char- 
acteristics abound  in  the  mazurs,  polo- 
naises, dumkas,  krakowiaks,  etc.,  of  the 
more  eastern  Poles;  and  the  southern 
Slavs,  like  the  Servians,  Croatians,  and 
their  Latin  neighbors,  the  Roumanians, 
have  airs  of  pronounced  Eastern  flavor, 
although  not  entirely  divested  yet  of  their 
Indo- Germanic  relationship.  Many  of 
their  songs  are,  however,  merely  repro- 
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ductions  of  their  neighbors  the  Hunga- 
rians\  and  vice  versa ; some  of  the  Hun- 
garian folk-songs,  but  very  few  and  easily 
discernible,  are  of  Slavic  origin. 

Many  as  are  the  fountains  which  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  the  folk-song 
proper,  its  main  source  is  language  and 
poetry,  those  two  infallible  exponents  of 
a people's  intellectual  and  artistic  stand- 
ard. It  is  the  language  which  furnishes 
the  body — rhythm;  poetry  invests  it  with 
spirit  and  soul — melody,  harmony,  and 
form.  Khythm  and  melody  coming 
from  the  same  source,  true  lyrical  poetry, 
in  keeping  with  its  very  name,  ought  to 
be  always  musical,  enshrining  in  itself  as 
if  dormant  the  song.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  folk-song,  in  which  poetry 
and  music  grow  and  blossom  together,  to 
enfold  and  complete  each  other,  the  Hel- 
lenic poets  composed  their  words  and 
music  alike.  Stesichoros,  Lasos,  Anak- 
reon,  and  Pindar  even  made  mention  in 
their  poems  of  the  modes  of  their  respec- 
tive melodies,  and  Euripides  was  blamed 
for  employing  lophon  and  Timokrates  of 
Argos  to  furnish  the  melos  to  his  poetry. 

Word  and  rhythm  being  older  than 
song  (the  hypothesis  that  gestures  accom- 
panied by  song-like  utterances  were  man’s 
first  language  cannot  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  present),  w'e  have  to  turn  to 
rhythm,  to  trace  the  race  characteristics 
of  typical  nationality  in  music. 

The  rhythmically  most  elastic  language 
is  undoubtedly  the  French.  Its  slight 
accents,  easily  handled  and  shifted  to  the 
end  syllable  of  a word  or  phrase,  admit 
any  amount  of  freedom  in  prosodical 
treatment.  Ease,  grace,  and  esprit  are 
its  typical  attributes,  and  the  gay  chan- 
sonette,  with  her  merry  daughter,  the 
opera  comique,  are  its  most  organic  and 
most  national  products. 

Although  the  accentuation  of  the  end 
syllables  suggests  in  two- syllabic  words 
the  iambus,  | ^ - j , as  in  amour,  venh',  bgn- 
heur  (the  word  amour,  for  instance,  can 
begin  just  as  well  with  the  thesis,  | T I , 

mnoar 

as  with  the  arsis,  T | ' | , or  it  can  be  a 

« - - luour 

spondeus,  | I , etc.),  in  connection 

tt-moar 

with  additional  syllables  or  words  their 
rhythmical  value  is  completely  changed. 
The  occasional  accentuation,  or  half  pro- 
nunciation, or  entire  dropping  of  the 
mute  c,  is  another  valuable  assistance  for 
rhythmical  combinations. 


Governed  by  no  metrical  laws,  like 
those  of  the  classical  Greeks,  who,  with 
their  love  for  form  beauty,  knew  how  to 
chisel  even  their  words  into  solid  bodies, 
and  give  flesh  and  blood  to  the  rhythm 
of  their  verse,  French  excels  more  in 
esprit  than  in  force.  Sweet  and  dainty 
as  French  folk-songs  are,  rhythmically 
they  are  predominantly  just  as  volatile. 
Could  we  reduce  their  average  national 
rhythm  into  a formula,  it  might  be: 

I w w ^ I w - I . Accentuation  in  Ger- 
man differs  just  as  much  from  French 
accentuation  as  their  national  character- 
istics are  unlike  each  other.  The  swift- 
winged succession  of  any  number  of 
short  syllables  in  French  is  impossible 
in  German,  its  accentuated  syllables  be- 
ing closely  followed  by  unaccentuated 
ones,  and  vice  versa,  with  quite  a mili- 
tary-discipline-like regularity.  A cor- 
rect hexameter  is  for  this  reason  a very 
artificial  product  in  German.  As  it  was 
the  iambus  in  French,  | '^  - | , its  in- 
version, the  trochaeus,  | - ^ | , prevails  in 
German.  Vater,  Mutter,  Sonne,  lieben, 
feme,  etc.,  giving  the  rhythm,  | P ’ ^| , 
in  keeping  with  the  ancient  ‘‘Allemande,’* 
or  I P r I of  the  more  modern  waltz.  The 
verse  beginning  with  an  unaccentuated 
syllable,  the  steicotipe  average  rhythm 
is,  -- — like:  “ Wjr  winden  dir 
den  Jungfernkmnz.”  Starting  with  the 
thesis,  like: 

“ Ach,  wve  ist’s  mpglich,  d^s  ich  dich 
lassen  kann.”  These  two  examples  and 
the  f time,  | (“f  L represent  the  average 
rhythm  of  the  German  folk-song  and 
dance,  the  basis  upon  which  the  great 
classics,  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  erected  a gionument  solid 
and  grand  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  additional  construction  of  the  lofty 
romantic  school,  with  its  cloud-storming 
progeny,  the  music  of  the  future. 

La  bella  Italia,  with  her  mild  climate 
and  azure  sky,  ought  to  ha^c  sung  from 
times  immemorial.  And  still  we  know 
that  the  Romans  were  no  skilled  musi- 
cians. Music  with  them  was  simply  an 
exotic  plant  and  to}'  of  luxury,  which  they 
had  to  borrow  from  the  Greeks.  It  was 
only  when  the  muscular  Latin  turned  into 
the  self-singing,  open-vowelled,  broad  and 
still  soft  Italian  language  that  the  im- 
ported plant  acclimatized  itself  on  Italian 
soil,  and  that  song  and  singing  blossomed 
there  as  nowhere  else. 

If  true  lyrical  poetry  is  always  musical, 
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enshrining  as  if  dormant  the  song,  good 
Italian  prose  is  in  itself  music.  The  lan- 
guage opened  its  chalice  to  the  art  of  sing- 
ing, to  receive  and  nourish  it,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  vocally  less  favored  German 
sheltered  itself  pre-eminently  in  the  or- 
chestra. Nothing  can  be  more  melodious 
than  the  combination  of  those  frank 
round  vowels,  with  their  rhythmically 
rippling  accentuations;  and  no  wonder 
that  the  Italians  prefer  caressing  sweet- 
ness to  dramatic  truth,  vocal  and  melodic 
beauty  to  canonic  art.  It  may  sound  sac- 
rilegious, but  one  feels  inclined  to  say, 
“Where  melody  is  bliss,  ’twere  folly  to  be 
wise.” 

The  Italian  folk-songs  vary  in  char- 
acter as  there  are  dialects  spoken  in  Italy. 
The  Neapolitans  and  Venetians,  for  in- 
stance, have  their  own  canzones  and  gon- 
dolieras,  etc.,  quite  in  keeping  with  their 
respective  temperament  and  dialect.  The 
emphasized  accentuation  upon  the  next  to 
the  last  syllable  in  the  root  of  the  word 
gives  the  trochaeus  (-  '-»)  in  words  of  two 
syllables;  the  amphibrachys  (v-  - w)  in 
three- syllabic  words,  which,  because  they 
represent  the  greater  number  of  words, 
liave  to  be  considered  as  the  typical  met- 
rical feet  in  Italian — in  themselves  a solid 
basis  for  the  formation  of  rhythmical  pre- 
cision and  verve. 

But  while,  with  all  that,  the  French 
chanson,  the  German  Volkslied,  and  the 
Italian  canzone  betray  nationality  more 
through  their  spirit  and  temperament  than 
rhythmical  pregnancy,  the  Slavs  show 
pronounced  nationality  in  rhythm  also. 
Among  them  stand  the  Poles  foremost. 
Their  mazurs,  polonaises,  krakowiaks, 
kujawiaks,  etc.^  glitter  in  Oriental  splen- 
dor and  heroic  virility,  wedded  to  West- 
ern grace  and  refinement.  The  nation’s 
heroical  past  and  the  courtly  manners  of 
its  aristocracy  reflect  themselves  just  as 
faithfully  in  the  Poles’  dance  music,  as 
their  dumkas  (songs  of  sorrow)  sound 
like  swan  songs  upon  the  lips  of  a down- 
trodden, dying  people,  whose  faintly  sur- 
viving aspirations  are  its  last  hopes. 

The  Polish  folk- music  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe.  Its  hymn 
“Boga  rodzica,”  inscribed  upon  the  tomb 
of  its  poet  and  composer  St.  Adalbert  (a 
Bohemian  by  birth),  in  the  year  959,  and 
a great  number  of  very  weird  and  strange- 
ly conceived  songs  and  dance  tunes,  sug- 
gesting an  anterior  age,  still  sung  by  the 
people,  vouch  for  their  great  antiquity. 


The  rhythmical  energy  and  clearly  cut 
accentuations  upon  the  first  and  third, 
occasionally  upon  the  second,  beat  of  the 
mazur  or  polonaise,  etc.,  have  little  to  do 
with  the  language,  and  are  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  the  Poles’  long-lasting  feuds 
and  proximity  with  the  Orient,  if  not  of  a 
remote  Elastern  origin.  The  next  to  the 
last  syllable  being  always  accentuated,  it 
is  the  trochaeus,  as  in  kphac  (to  love), 
viernosij  (constancy),  or  the  amphibrachys 
in  words  of  three  syllables, as  in  powstanie 
(uprising),  or  umbrae  (to  die), which  cling 
most  naturally  to  the  krakowiak  and 
dumka.  The  rather  monotonous  succes- 
sion of  the  trochaeus  manifests  itself  most 
tellingly  in  the  touching  but  rhythmical- 
ly rather  lethargic  dumkas  (songs  of  sor- 
row), which,  in  keeping  with  the  subject, 
express  in  text,  tonality,  and  rhythmical 
languor  a world  of  sadness  that  nothing 
could  rival.  The  very  scale  upon  which 
the  real  dumka  rests  seems  to  be  woven  of 
pearls  of  tears,  and  any  one  familiar  with 
Polish  songs  may  recognize  its  indispu- 
table nationality.  It  is  the  minor  scale, 
with  a major  sixth  and  a minor  seventh: 


■ . 1— i' ^ 

One  of  Moniuszko’s  beautiful  dumkas  is 

built  entirely  upon  this  scale, 
like  this: 

It  begins 

^^LerUo,  ^ ^ 

Cj  cbodM,  J«  chodM,  Jail  bla  - la  1«  - U • Ja. 


Richly  endowed  with  patrons  of  art, 
Poland  had  its  Italian  opera  as  early  as 
1634.  August  II.  gave  Italian  opera  per- 
formances to  invited  guests  free  of  charge. 
Stanislas  August  Poniatowsky  had  his 
own  Italian  opera  company,  consisting  of 
the  best  artists.  Ciinarosa,  I^aesiello,  and 
other  great  masters  resided  in  Warschau 
in  those  days.  But  gr’eat  as  was  the 
Italian  influence  upon  Poland’s  music,  it 
could  not  alter  its  national  type.  Cho- 
pin’s poetical  master-hand  (himself  also 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Bellini!)  has  known 
how  to  exploit  the  national  treasures  of 
his  country’s  muse,  and  how  to  breathe 
immortality  into  them,  that  they  may  not 
only  outlive  the  land's  glories  and  dis- 
asters, but  even  conquer  the  heart  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

The  language  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Iiulo- Germanic  Ian- 
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guages  is  the  Hungarian.  Together  with 
the  Finnish  and  Turkish  it  stands  isolated 
in  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Turanian  or 
Ural-Altaic  family. 

During  its  thousand  years  of  existence 
in  Europe,  surrounded  by  the  most  hete- 
rogeneous elements,  in  constant  struggle 
for  its  independence,  constitution,  and 
nationality,  Hungary  has  not  only  con- 
served its  language,  but  invested  it  from 
organic  means  with  a wealth  and  power 
able  to  sustain  and  to  develop  a glowing 
national  poetry,  drama,  and  an  altogether 
productive  literature.  The  language,  how- 
ever, which  in  times  of  desolation  proved 
to  be  the  country’s  only  bulwark  to  protect 
its  nationality,  isolated  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  surrounding  it  like  a Chinese 
wall.  Few  were  the  foreign  explorers 
who  could  or  cared  to  climb  that  wall, 
and  the  country  was  mercilessly  written 
up  ad  libitum^  pro  and  contra^  by  Ger- 
man, French,  and  other  writers,  who, 
ignorant  of  the  language  and  of  truth, 
amused  themselves  and  their  readers  with 
Hungarian  stories  better  fitting  darkest 
Africa  than  the  law-abiding  Hungarian 
people,  with  their  monarchical  constitu- 
tion antedating  that  of  England.  Good 
translations  having  been  very  few,  and 
the  country’s  history  travelling  mostly 
through  foreign  channels,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  it  took  a Kossuth’s  eloquence  to 
inform  the  world  that  the  Hungarians 
are  neither  Germans  nor  Slavs,  and  that 
they  have  a history,  dearly  bought  with 
centuries  of  destructive  wars,  while  de- 
fending their  country  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  against  Turkish  and  Tartar  inva- 
sions, and  that  by  doing  so  they  have  well 
earned  their  place  and  constitutional  in- 
dependence in  the  European  common- 
wealth, which  Austria,  with  endless  in- 
trigues, and  even  with  Russian  patronage, 
has  tried  in  vain  to  annihilate.  The 
country  is,  however,  yet  little  known 
abroad.  Emigrants  swarming  into  Penn- 
sylvania, mostly  Slavs,  or  other  subjects 
of  the  Hungarian  crown,  who  do  not  even 
speak  the  language  and  are  an  Indo- 
Germanic  race,  still  pass  for  Hungarians. 
The  country’s  superb  wines,  undergoing 
all  sorts  of  exotic  manipulations  after  leav- 
ing their  native  soil,  are  called  Hungarian 
wines  abroad!  Even  its  music  is  turned 
out  of  its  pure  nationality,  and  presented 
in  a corrupted  fashion  to  the  world  by  a 
foreign  race — the  gypsies;  and  great  mu- 
sical authorities,  who  ought  to  have  known 
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better,  went  so  far  as  to  attribute  it  to 
gypsy  origin  1 

Gypsies  are  clever  performers,  but  no 
creators  of  music.  Provided  with  an  ab- 
normal amount  of  imitative  power,  and  a 
very  pliable  and  cunning  nature,  they  be- 
came the  people’s  musical  performers  in 
countries  whose  national  music  excels  in 
originality,  fantastic  rubatos,  and  a cer- 
tain rhapsodical  spirit,  too  free  to  wear 
the  yoke  of  a systematically  organized 
score.  There  are  no  French,  English, 
Gterman,  or  Italian  gypsy  musicians 
known  to  the  world.  In  these  countries, 
the  respective  national  melodies  of  which 
stand  any  amount  of  disciplined  time  and 
performance,  the  gypsies  cultivate  rather 
fortune- telling,  tinkering,  etc.  With  their 
stupendous  gift  for  imitation  and  playing 
by  ear,  they  know  how  to  seize  and  render 
those  subtleties  which  resist  pen  and  ink, 
and  constitute  the  very  essence  of  the 
Moorish  - Spanish,  the  Roumanian,  and 
Hungarian  national  music,  and  accord- 
ingly  it  is  in  these  countries  where  they 
flourish  as  the  people’s  musicians.  In 
Spain — whose  singers  and  dancers  from 
Cordova  and  Cadiz  (Gades)  excelled  above 
all  others  at  great  festivals  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  of  whom  Martial,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  wrote, 

Nec  de  Gadibus  improbis  puellce 

Vibrabunt  sice  fine  pnirientis 

Lascivos  docili  tremore  lumbos — 

where  music  and  dance  have  an  even 
share  in  the  people’s  heart  even  to-day, 
as  well  as  in  Roumania,  the  practical  en- 
thusiasm of  the  gypsies  pilots  them  in 
music  and  dance  alike,  catering  to  the  pop- 
ular taste  in  both  directions  with  equal 
energy.  In  Hungary,  where  the  song, 
with  its  epic  or  lyrical  traditions,  takes  the 
lead,  the  dance  being  only  incidental,  the 
gypsies  never  dance,  unless  when  com- 
manded to  perform  their  buffoon-like  ges- 
tures and  contortions,  or  the  so-called 
czigany  kev6k  (gypsy  wheel),  an  athletic 
feat  in  which  hands  and  feet  combine  to 
imitate  the  revolving  of  a wheel,  follow- 
ing the  carriages  along  the  road-side,  to 
the  merriment  of  the  gay  lookers-on,  and 
all  that  for — a humble  penny!  In  Spain 
they  play  the  national  guitar  or  mando- 
lin ; in  Hungary,  the  string  quintet,  the 
clarinet  (in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
tarogat6  and  the  still  surviving  tilinko), 
and  the  czimbalom.  The  long-drawn 
wails  and  re-revolving  turns  and  runs  of 
Moorish  origin  in  Spanish  music  suit 
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them  just  as  much  as  their  restless  and 
nervous  temperament  likes  to  overload 
with  unappropriate  but  dazzling  lace- 
works  and  fringes  the  ];)athetic  or  allegro 
movements  of  Hungarian  music.  May 
this  example  serve  for  an  illustration  how 
the  gypsy  dislikes  classical  simplicity, and 
how  he  can  disfigure  it.  The  melody  is 
by  a gentleman  whose  nom  de  plume  is 
Szentirmay.  The  gypsy  version  is  a faith- 
ful copy  of  a real  and  not  uncommon 
occurrence.  The  original  melody  is : 


German  operatic  and  all  nations’  dance 
music,  beginning  with  Offenbach  and 
Strauss,  and  winding  up  with  Wagner! 

The  best  gypsy  bands,  as  well  as  bad 
ones,  are  usually  trained  by  some  stray 
genius  of  a non-gypsy  musician;  in  some 
exceptional  cases  also  by  the  learned  leader 
himself,  from  whom  each  member  of  the 
band  learns  by  ear  his  own  part.  The  de- 
tached grindings  once  over,  it  is  the  en- 
semble that  takes  its  turn  to  blossom 
gradually  into  that  intoxicating,  some- 


The  gypsy  version  is : 


It  is  in  this  sort  of  virtuoso  aspirations, 
mingled  with  incorrect  basse.s  and  harmo- 
nies, that  their  creative  genius  finds  free 
vent,  not  only  in  Hungarian,  but  in  any 
kind  of  music  they  happen  to  play.  Some 
of  them  are  undoubtedly  virtuosi-— sui 
generis.  As  for  tlieir  general  musical 
aptitude,  there  is  probably  no  other  race 
existing  that  could  rival  them.  Every 
village  in  Hungary  has  at  least  one  or 
more  gypsy  bands;  some  cities  count  them 
by  the  score.  Only  a small  number  of 
their  best  leaders  know  the  notes,  and  still 
most  of  their  bands  have  a large  reper- 
toire^ comprising  Italian,  French,  and 


times  frantic  fire  and  swing  which  turned 
the  head  of  many  a Hungarian,  and  in- 
spired even  some  great  foreign  musicians 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  deigned  to  ap- 
propriate for  themselves,  endorsing  with 
their  own  names,  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Hungarian  melodies. 

And  with  all  that  there  is  not  one  sin- 
gle Hungarian  song  known  to  have  been 
composed  by  a gypsy  (czigany) ! A few 
so-called  “hallgatok  ” (pieces  to  listen  to, 
as  in  contrast  to  pieces  to  be  sung  or  to 
dance  to),  composed  for  the  violin;  a very 
crude  and  rather  unintelligible  exuberance 
of  sentimentality,  without  any  tangible 
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tune,  decorated  and  illumined  by  glitter- 
ing fireworks,  in  the  shape  of  runs  and 
cadenzas,  by  the  king  of  all  czigany  mu- 
sicians, Bihari,  born  in  1769 ; some  dances 
in  close  imitation  of  well-known  polkas 
or  galops;  a comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  similarly  imitative  “csardas”  (tav- 
ern dances),  by  Sarkozi,  Patikarns,  Bunko, 
R&cz,  etc. — embrace  the  entire  musical 
productivity  of  the  czigdny  (the  Hun- 
garian name  for  gypsy).  It  is  not  as 
composers,  but  as  performers,  that  the 
gypsies  deserve  being  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Hungarian  music,  and  ap- 
preciated accordingly. 

The  first  gypsy  tribes  of  whom  men- 
tion is  made  came  to  Hungary  in  the  fif- 
teenth century;  according  to  some  unre- 
liable accounts,  earlier.  The  proverbial 
hospitality  of  the  country,  its  topographi- 
cal and  geological  conditions,  the  endless 
hiding-places  of  the  huge  Carpathian 
Mountains,  the  vast  rivers  and  plains  in 
the  lowlands,  supremely  suited  for  nomad- 
ic proclivities,  proved  to  be  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  the  gypsies,  and  induced  a 
large  number  of  them  to  remain.  Not 
dreaming  for  centuries  to  utilize  the  mu- 
sical genius  which  was  lying  dormant  in 
them,  they  kept  up  leading  an  arcadic  ex- 
istence of  sweet  indolence;  preferring  the 
neighbors’  labor  and  property  to  their  own 
paradisiacal  neglig^;  cultivating  speed  for 
self-defence,  their  ever-ready,  subtle  wit 
to  prove  the  uselessness  and  injustice 
of  law;  and  manifesting  their  love  of 
truth  and  veracity  in  fortune- telling, 
ghost  stories,  and  witchery.  Nor  was  it 
merely  an  epicurean  taste  which  enabled 
them  to  enjoy  only  the  ‘‘haut  gout”  of 
such  fowl  and  horses  as  died  tlieir  nat- 
ural death;  it  was  far  more  than  that; 
it  was  their  traditional  love  for  oixier  and 
justice  which  made  them  shrink  from 
murder,  and  secured  for  them  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  for  the  high  office  of  the 
“public  executioner”  in  Hungary  until 
not  long  ago.  Their  moral  ideals  were, 
of  course,  of  a correspondingly  high  and 
progressive  order.  The  far-advanced  al- 
though yet  faintly  successful  theories  of 
“free  love,”  as  gently  promulgated  by  a 
few  Western  enthusiasts,  were  for  ages 
and  ever  since  practically  known  and 
generously  professed  by  them.* 

* Those  ideal  creatures,  as  sorac  books  and  ac- 
counts describe  the  gypsies,  who  play  wuth  flowers, 
converse  with  babbling  brooks  and  gentle  zephyrs, 
in  meditative  contemplation  of  the  stars  and  hea- 


Still  they  were  neither  persecuted  nor 
hunted  down,  as  in  other  countries,  not- 
ably in  Prance,  England,  and  Germany, 
but  charitably  tolerated.  And  when  their 
manual  skill  in  fabricating  cannons  and 
cannon-balls  proved  them  to  be  useful 
subjects  in  the  country,  where  for  so  many 
centuries  all  available  hands  hatl  to  be 
employed  in  the  endless  w’ars  against  the 
Turk,  they  rose  to  something  like  public 
esteem.  They  were  granted  certain  privi- 
leges, and  vigorous  means  were  employed 
to  rouse  them  from  their  vagrant  per- 
petuum  mobile  indolence.  Most  of  them, 
however,  abeyed  true  to  their  proverb : 
“As  a crow  cannot  be  transformed  into 
a dove,  the  gypsy  will  remain  a gypsy.” 
Some  of  them  took  to  the  fiddle  about 
a hundred  years  ago,  and  became  gradu- 
ally the  people’s  musicians,  playing  the 
war-ridden  and  decimated  Hungarian  na- 
tion’s favorite  airs,  rescuing  thus  perhaps 
from  utter  oblivion  many  a traditionally 
and  only  orally  descended  song  treasure. 
The  Hungarians,  very  susceptible  to  the 
sounds  of  their  national  airs,  went  very 
often  so  far  that  their  enthusiasm  and  gen- 
erosity knew  no  bounds  when  the  gypsies 
happened  to  strike  the  right  tune.  The 
gypsies  had  good  reasons  to  know  it,  and 
well  informed  of  each  noted  person’s  favor- 
ite song,  they  would  play  it  for  him,  at  him, 
weep  or  laugh  themselves,  so  to  say,  in  to  his 
heart  with  it,  until,  as  if  under  an  enchant- 
ment,he  would  be  carried  away.  Many  an 
estate  was  thus  sacrificed  to  a love-song, 
and  many  a tear  thrown  into  the  bargain. 
No  wonder  if,  under  such  encouragements, 
the  eziganys  developed  into  better  per- 
formers in  Hungary  than  anywhei*e  else. 
Since  they  travel  abroad  under  the  name 
of  Hungarian  bands,  they  pick  up  just  as 
readily  the  popular  tunes  and  dance  mu- 
sic of  foreign  nations  as  they  are  apt  to 
lose  the  home-made  verve  and  snap  be- 
longing to  the  Hungarian  style,  and  for- 
get the  very  melodies  upon  which  they 
were  brought  up.  This  circumstance 
alone  may  testify  what  an  acquired  taste 
Hungarian  music  is  with  them.  Should 
the  Hungarian  gypsies  in  a body  emigrate 
to  the  United  States  to  make  their  steady 
home  there,  and  were  there  not  ample 
records  to  prove  the  contrary,  I should 
not  be  surprised  if  a hundred  years  hence 

venly  spheres,  knowing  the  existence  of  a moral 
code,  or  the  use  of  soap,  are  among  gypsies  scarcely 
known  in  Hungary,  where  they  are  just  as  numerous 
as  they  are  understood  and  studied. — F.  K. 
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some  learned  musician  would  try  to  es- 
tablish the  theory  that  “Yankee  Doodle” 
is  also  of  gypsy  origin. 

Of  purely  Oriental  origin  is  the  music 
of  the  Hungarians.  Its  language  belongs 
to  the  Turanian  family,  and  being  metri- 


of  twelve  bars  appears  in  the  form  of 
three  dipodies,  like: 

IJ  .VN  J U J'J'IJ  J I IJ 

Even  the  pentapody  exists  in  song  and 
dance.  Thus  in  a fragment  of  a well- 
known  song: 


cally  nearly  as  rich  as  the  classical  Hel- 
lenic, it  lends  itself  with  perfect  ease  to 
all  metrical  combinations. 

The  prevailing  metrical  feet  are  the 
choriambus,  | | , and  the  antispas- 

tus,  1 ^ I ; but  the  spondeus,  | — | , 
the  trochaeus,  | - ^ U very  rarely,  though, 
and  never  two  of  them  in  succession, 
the  dactyl  us,  1 - ^ I , the  anapaestus, 

I I , and  the  amphibrachys,  1 ^ | , 

abound  in  harmonious  and  well-propor- 
tioned combinations  in  Hungarian  verse 
and  song. 

While  in  some  nations’  music  it  is  a 
certain  rhythmical  sameness  which  makes 
its  originality,  in  Hungarian  it  is  its  gi*eat 
variety  which  seals  originality  upon  it. 
Folk-songs,  as  a rule,  dwell  upon  one 
rhythmical  motive;  not  so  the  Hunga- 
rian. If  there  occurs  a tetrapody  of  four 
equal  bars,  the  fifth  bar  changes  but  too 
willingly  to  relieve  the  monotony.  But 
most  tetrapodies  consist  of  diflferent  rhyth- 
mical elements,  like  this,  for  instance, 

i J J'J  /I; 

and  a number  of  them  are  formed  of  two 
dipodies,  I ^ J I J J"  J"  \ • The  first 
example  giving  a choriambus,  a spondeus, 
an  anapaestus,  and  an  amphibrachys;  the 
second  an  anaptestus,  and  its  inversion, 
the  dactylus.  Besides  a great  variety  of 
dipodies  and  tetrapodies,  the  tripodies 
(very  rarely  met  with  in  other  countries) 
occur  just  as  frequently.  Song-motives 
of  three  bars  occur  in  endless  combina- 
tions. Example:  | J I J J I l»  o** 
Jx  1 , etc.  A remarkable 
combination  is  when  each  part  of  a period 


The  Finns,  who  belong  also  to  the  Tu- 
ranian family,  have  the  f and  as  well 
as  some  other  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  Hungarian  language  and  music. 

These  few  allusive  examples  may  be 
suflBcient  to  show  that  while  most  folk- 
songs are  constructed  upon  tetrapodic 
periods,  there  are  hundreds  of  them  in 
Hungarian  music  consisting  of  dipodies, 
tetrapodies,  tripodies,  pentapodies,  and 
hexapodies,  making  it,  as  far  as  rhyth- 
mical construction  goes,  the  best  equipped 
among  all  nations'  folk-music. 

The  advantage  of  possessing,  besides 
the  ancient  church  modes  and  the  regu- 
lar diatonic  major  and  minor  scales,  this 
scale, 

carrying  organically  in  itself  the  chord 
of  the  augmented  sixth,  gives  to 

the  Hungarian  song  a wealth  of  harmony 
equalled  by  no  European  folk-song. 

The  correct  accentuation  and  phrasing 
of  Hungarian  music  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  language  that  no  expla- 
nation could  be  satisfactory  without  a 
passing  glance  into  its  intricate  net-work. 

Every  first  syllable,  whether  short  or 
long,  has  an  emphasis  of  its  own.  This 
is  the  reason  why  no  Hungarian  song  can 
begin  with  an  up  beat  (arsis).  Every  long 
syllable  can  be  short,  and  vice  versa,  in 
certain  cases.  There  are  two  distinct 
sounds  and  lengths  for  every  vowel;  the 
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a and  e have  even  three : a,  a,  a,  and  e,  e,  6. 
Their  correct  emphasis,  length,  and  pro- 
nunciation determine  the  meaning  of  a 
word  and  even  of  a sentence.  The  com- 
bination of  two  syllables  can  undergo  the 
following  metamorphoses: 


J ^ j =\{  a lot  (weight). 

h»  lat. 

fish  (in  the  accusative). 
j ^ j ^ j =his  fish  (in  the  accusative). 

ha  - lat. 

^ g [ J 4 1 } =if  he  sees. 


=he  makes  himself  to  be  heard. 


hallat. 


.W_W_L=gratitude  (in  the  accusative). 


ha -lit. 


I , J I =be  sleeps  and  sees. 


hal,  l&t. 

=sif  he  sees. 

=the  fish  sees. 

I . a j I s=he  hears  and  sees. 

hall.  Iki, 

1 ^ I J I =he  hears  through  (some- 

haii  ai.  thing). 


Accents,  intonation,  and  even  rests, 
scarcely  noticeable  to  a foreign  ear,  are 
just  as  essential  in  word  as  in  phrasing, 
which  again  requires  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  caesuras,  richly  applied  in 
Hungarian  poetry. 

The  language  is  the  mirror  in  which 
we  can  see  the  physiological  causes  of  the 
rhythmical  heart-beats  of  the  song«  Its 
soul,  dwelling  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
dissecting-knife,  hovers  over  the  country’s 
history,  its  vast  lowlands,  and  abides  in 
cot  and  palace,  tavern  and  church,  joy 
and  sorrow,  as  a heavenly  messenger  or 
cheerful  companion  alike. 

The  national  spirit  pervades  the  ancient 
Hungarian  church  music,  and  colors  the 
priest’s  oration  during  high  mass  even  to- 
day. Our  ancient  chant  to  St.  Elizabeth 
(used  by  Liszt  as  one  of  the  principal  mo- 
tives in  his  oratorio  Legend  of  St,  Eliza- 
beth) might  be  the  mother  of  some  of  our 
folk-songs,  those  songs  which  from  the 
cradle  to  the  end  remain  the  people’s 
faithful  friend.  Their  power  seems  to  be 
omnipotent,  and  their  sway  irresistible. 
The  wild  and  untamed  son  of  the  “pusz- 
ta”  (plains)  will  listen  in  tears  to  the  pa- 
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thetic  melodies  that  the  obedient  gypsy 
plays  for  him,  and  the  peaceful  peasant 
farmer  may  be  transformed  into  a hurri- 
cane at  the  hearing  of  certain  patriotic 
songs,  or  such  that  may  recall  the  mem- 
ory of  a pair  of  treacherous  brown  eyes. 
Mighty  Austria  suffered  more  defeats  in 
1848-9,  thanks  to  the  Rakoczy,  Hunya- 
dy,  Kossuth,  and  Klapka  marches,  than 
through  the  inability  of  her  proud  gen- 
erals. 

Of  a more  recent  date  may  be  mention- 
ed the  following  incident:  It  was  in 
1878-9,  during  the  occupation  of  Bosnia. 

The  battle  of  Maglaj  was  raging.  The 
enemy,  well  protected  in  its  fortified  po- 
sition, repulsed  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  third  escadron  of  heavy  dragoons 
(Bohemians),  who,  disheartened  and  deci- 
mated, retreated  in  wild  disorder.  Defeat 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  Captain  Milin- 
kovi6’s  presence  of  mind  bade  him  to  call 
in  the  second  escadron  of  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment  of  Hungarian  hussars.  Using 
no  eloquence,  no  encouraging  word,  he 
simply  ordered  the  band  to  play  three 
Hungarian  melodies  for  them.  The 
thundering  hurrah  which  drowned  the 
song’s  last  chord  led  the  lads  into  the  fire, 
and  although  only  twenty  out  of  their 
hundred  survived  the  carnage,  they  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  and  won  the  battle. 

When  in  1849,  after  the  country’s  vic- 
torious self-defence,  the  magnanimity  of 
Russian  hordes  intrusted  Hungary  to  the 
fatherly  care  of  defeated  Austria,  whose 
patronage,  bravery,  and  civilizatory  fer- 
vor flourished  upon  the  gallows  and  in 
dungeons,  and  the  very  utterance  of  the 
names  of  the  nation’s  decapitated  hero- 
ic martyrs  became  a Majestdtsverbrechen 
(crime  against  his  Majesty),  and  punished 
accordingly;  when  all  the  refinements  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  revived  and  im- 
proved upon, were  the  masters  of  the  day; 
properties  confiscated,  the  language  sup- 
pressed, and  mournful  silence  accompa- 
nied the  nation’s  requiem— song  was  still 
soaring  in  the  air. 

The  love-songs,  those  genuine  poems 
of  nature,  renewing  and  arraying  them- 
selves in  eternal  youth  and  variety,  kept 
on  exhaling  the  perfume  of  the  fields,  and 
the  spirit  of  sincerity,  warmth,  and  truth. 

The  corn  fields;  the  flowers;  the  maidens’ 
brown  eyes,  or  the  stars  in  heaven ; the 
sunlight  upon  the  plains,  with  its  fairy 
structure,  the  Fata  Morgana,  finishing 
the  horizon;  the  mysteries  of  night  in 
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mountain  and  forest;  the  heroic  brigand, 
who  single-handed  combats  armed  sol- 
diers to  capture  the  liorse  which  strikes 
his  fancy,  or  alleviates  the  rich  noble- 
man’s purse  to  give  its  contents  to  the 
poor;  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Tisza  Riv- 
er, or  the  fiery  juice  of  the  country’s  wine, 
and  the  almighty  power  of  song  — they 
are  all  subjects  and  elements  existing 
merely  to  glorify  the  bliss  couched  in  a 
pair  of  brown  eyes,  or  to  bewail  deception 
and  misery  that  lie  buried  in  them.  Ix>ve 
and  song  complete  each  other  as  melody 
and  harmony.  The  yearning,  the  deject- 
ed, the  happy  or  love-lost  lad,  or  lass  sings 
the  heart's  exuberance  in  appropriate 
song,  very  often  their  own.  One  might 
say  that  every  single  folk-song  is  the  sing- 
ing, ringing  testament  of  some  actual  love 
drama.  Those  immediate  and  sincere 
creations  of  such  unspoiled  and  vigorous 
children  of  nature  as  are  to  be  found 
among  the  real  Hungarian  (Magyar)  pea- 
santry may  be  naive  in  text  and  musical 
construction,  but  while  almost  never  sink- 
ing into  vulgarity,  they  are  true  and  ori- 


ginal. Their  growth  and  development 
occur  frequently  in  the  following  man- 
ner : The  first  two  or  four  lines  of  a newly 
blossoming  song  will  usually  challenge 
an  appropriate  sequence  of  so  many  lines 
and  bars  in  some  s^^n pathetically  afflicted 
companion,  whose  contribution  may  be 
augmented  by  others,  until  the  whole  vil- 
lage having  added  its  own  heart’s  share 
to  the  new  song,  they  all  will  sing  it, 
spread  it,  and  by  and-by  the  entire  coun- 
try re-echo  with  it.  It  is  then  that  this 
crystallized  essence  of  so  many  heart- 
throbs  and  tears,  transformed  into  a pre- 
cious pearl,  enters  the  treasur}’  of  Hun- 
garian folk-songs,  and  becomes  the  na- 
tion's property. 

But  the  two  brown  eyes  which  struck 
the  first  spark,  and  the  loving  heart  which 
nurtured  it  into  the  glowing  first  two 
or  four  lines,  and  the  others,  where  are 
they  ? Have  they  joined  some  travelling 
breezes  laden  with  seeds  of  wild  flowers 
to  reblossom  somewhere  else  ? Or  liave 
they  vanished  into  oblivion,  simply  to 
make  room  for  others  to  come  ? 


IN  THE  VESTIBULE  LIMITED. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 


L— IN  TUE  SLEEPING  CAR  FROM  BOSTON. 

I'^HE  New  York  and  Chicago  Limited 
. train,  composed  wholly  of  vestibule 
“sleepers”  ( with  a subsidiary  baggage  car 
and  a comfortable  dining  car),  leaves  the 
Grand  Central  station  in  New  York  every 
morning  at  ten  minutes  before  ten  o’clock ; 
and  about  three  hours  later  it  arrives  at 
Albany,  wliere  there  is  adjoined  to  it  an- 
other sleeper  (of  the  same  vestibule  fash- 
ioning), which  has  left  Boston  at  seven 
o’clock  that  morning.  Then  the  train 
which  lias  come  up  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son, lengthened  by  the  added  car  wdiich 
has  come  across  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, starts  out  of  the  Albany  station 
at  a quarter  past  one  o'clock  on  its  jour- 
ney up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and 
tli(‘nce  along  the  sboi’e  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
across  llie  broad  prairies  of  Micliigan  to 
Ciiicago. 

One  afternoon  in  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember, wlieii  this  train  drew  <>ut  of  the 
Albany  station  in  the  tcetli  of  a driving 
rain— the  tail  end  of  the  equinoctial  storm 
— there  sat  in  the  car  which  liad  come 


from  Boston  a young  man  of  perliaps 
twenty-eight  or  thirty,  solidly  built,  with 
a firm  mouth,  and  with  a pair  of  resolute 
gray  eyes  which  contrasted  with  his  thick 
brown  hair.  He  occu]iied  the  forward 
section  on  the  western  side  of  the  sleeper, 
and  a heavy  leather  valise  lay  on  the  seat 
l)efor.e  him,  wdth  the  October  number  of 
the  Arctic  Monthly  tucked  beneath  one 
of  its  strajis.  A New  York  morning  paper 
was  held  tightly  in  the  young  man's  grasp. 
But  he  was  not  reading  it,  altliough  he 
liad  his  gUisses  on.  He  was  staring  out 
of  the  window  at  his  side,  though  the  pane 
was  so  bespattered  with  rain  drops  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  sec  even  the  tele- 
graph poles  at  tlie  side  of  tiie  track.  He 
had  chanced  to  notice  llie  date — Septem- 
ber 27t]i — and  tlien  he  had  suddenly  re- 
membered tliat  tliis  liad  been  his  wedding 
day.  Se])tember  27th  was  the  day  s!»e  had 
set  for  them  to  be  married;  not  only  had 
the  engagement  been  annoiuK'ed,  and 
many  of  the  wedding  pro.sents  received, 
but  even  the  cards  bad  been  oj-dered.  Yet 
here  lie  was  going  West,  alone,  almost  at 
the  very  hour  wlien  he  had  hojied  to  stand 
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witiv  her  at  the  befoe(^  xs^hich  they 
w^jro  to  be  Thfid^  nxao  wife,  ii 

Wivv  <iU  of  4V  f»:»o}irslt 

notljiug,  ur  vii>h?ch  b^^tb  of  theni  bad  been 
NYron^^V  no  doiib  for  Vrliich  both  of 

them  pay ivtg  the  penalty  . He  lav-ed 

her  w niueli  and  he  cursed  the 

in berablr  pride  wlueh  had  pre verited  hia 
goimj  tO:  her  hi^arvi. tc^Iind  out  ^iietb  - 
pr  ^he,  did  tidt  hhu  st/tll  U^sptle  tlieir 
: utid  their  siiir  parttog*. 

Hco' Vi^ore  rb$€*  t)efore  hifo  he 

i^oniufued  th  gaxe  0i>t  of  wludaw 

— iiideed  it  ivas  mi'oly  that  she 
fore,  hts  visiou-raod  h»v  Uiiv^h 

JBash  of  her  Wack*  t in* 

of  the  oh  o^ 

black  hain  aiul  he  ^oted  the  teJsi 

Miti^  of  ilm  ^fii^tiye  bUli?^ 

, told  him  t*hai  ih^y  hdd 
apil  d Xyijt^  well  they  Itad  found  it  rvuv 
ii  Ayai?  late,  aud  that  thoy  Invl 
iKN^t  |Kift  f ore ver . And  us  iiit?:  jrafu  ^ 
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a u.d  !iO  ) i ad  < e<>fuo  S tsl  *>141*15  1 1 1 Ji d y for 
the  tlr'^t  fiAie  biore  he  had  heeri  irriiiru 
ubnl  fiwu  ihfj  Law  School- 

bvoi  ^000  0/ 5^pchd  A fcM^day^  sv  itii  a rlusa 
af  there;  he 

hv^tl  rfiv-i  Aod'^  ^ -’‘’htut.  Mpd  Uierri  lih  hid 
uui  d be  biid  made  hvr  pnuhisfA  to 
murry.liicu.  Sht*  wa^.  40  orpiiooi  A 
<h  i\iv.  ehtsf»tivUi;  ut.  ydviyYir  ioAitseybry 
moi  HiiC*  ill  New  V'>t*h  i^dh^ 

old  -mubl  uuiii,  Mii^s  Miirj 

Go  yle 


was  Bpending^  the  summer  at  the  Pier 
with  hyr  brother,  l^nlolph  Vernou.  4?: 
ter.  iIh'*  lc>^yt^-  ,<iuarrtd  lliat  nii^bi  ^.he  hj*d 
left  Narfa^iiUftctt  by  the  earlie^ti  traof  Vlie 
m aeuklihg  baek,  w Ultoui  a 

W^jaIV  the*  eu^^a^^meut  he  hi»d  tf)wen 
h*er  bill  u few  dayK  before.  C)n  receipt 
of  thLY/Hja>lkrtt  Lu-xrcom  liad  been  scix'Pkl 
PTiili  adfe?-ire  to  ru.slr  biy  ti>  New  Xork  af 
ter  ber.  and  to  insist  on  tirxplalinng  a'l};, 
and  fiyrce  hm*  to  Inyo  lam  again  us  be 
loyed  her  sty  1 1>  But  ht5  |.iriile  vyas 
and  he  knew  that  lie  bad  hf^evt 
accused,  and  he  did  aolhitig.  He  linger- 
ed at  tin?*  Pier  Jor  a week  or  uiore  itt  hopi? 
tif  hearing  IVom  her*  then  lie  h^d  j2ri>ue 
l>ack  r»:it  ip  hiis  relatires  the:«^,  tor^ 

•bJdfvuig  Mk  •|Ue3tion^5f,  aiul  in 

dignuntty^^  d that  Anita  Verntm 

U!,  («nr  w lv>  blame  for. bi-eakmg  off 
the  match.  At  aUitiijig  his  racp^tion 
>hort/ he  hail  hack  to  Dentn^r,  Va 

the  hoj>e  that  hard  work 
Ijturcease  of  sorrow,  (JnlM 
fallen  on  the  date  v#f  the  nevt^^p^pyrlvh'^- 
bud  not  kri6\»  II  iiiat  hi'  xyas-  L»ki/Vg  a itmr- 
ney  4u  she  had  set  for  |hb 

Syetldingv  ' : '•' 

So  ipbjiiY'Viiifi  ho  in  fo'dowhi;^  tbet.‘Yiri 
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said  Miss  Marlenspuyk,  “and  we  were 
having  a delicious  chat,  when  some  man 
broke  in  and  carried  her  off.  That’s  the 
trouble  with  Washington — it’s  so  hard  to 
have  your  talk  out;  it’s  the  city  of  rnag- 
nidcerit  distances  and  interrupted  con- 
versations. Nowin  Philadelphia  nobody 
ever  interrupts  anybody.  That’s  why  I 
like  to  go  there ; they  let  me  have  my  say 
out.  You  see,  my  mother  w^as  a Phila- 
delphian, so  they  tolerate  me.  You  know 
in  Philadelphia  tliey  hold  that  the  Tree  of 
Life  is  a family  tree,  and  they  think  that 
Columbus  discovered  America  just  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  Biddles.” 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  laughed  lightly, but  with 
dignity.  “What  a remarkable  woman 
you  are!”  she  returned;  “and  so  restless, 
too.  You  are  going  now  from  Boston  to 
Chicago,  and  last  winter  you  divided  your- 
self between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  Washington.  I don’t  believe  you 
will  be  satisfied  in  heaven;  you  will  find 
it  too  monotonous.” 

“Oh,  I shall  make  out,  I’m  sure,”  re- 
sponded the  old  maid,  clieerily.  “ I have 
read  tliat  ‘ in  my  Father’s  house  there  are 
many  mansions.’  and  I expect  I shall  go 
visiting  around.” 

Tliis  time  Mrs.  Hitchcock’s  little  laugh 
indicated  tliat  she  was  slightly  shocked. 
All  slie  said  was,  “Oh,  Miss  Marlen- 
spiiyk !” 

“You  mustn’t  mind  what  Isay,”  the  old 
lady  went  on.  “ I must  talk.  I’m  a con- 
versational Gatling-gun  — at  least,  that's 
what  Rudolph  Vernon  called  me  last  year. 
You  know  Rudolph  Vernon,  don’t  you, 
Mrs.  Hitchcock— the  brother  of  Anita?” 

By  chance  these  proper  names  fell  into 
HallettLarcom’sear,  and  roused  him  from 
his  re  very.  He  had  no  desire  to  overhear 
his  iieiglibors’  conversation,  but  the  sound 
of  her  name  was  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion. 

“I’ve  met  liim,’’  Mrs.  Hitchcock  re- 
plied. 

“ .\nita  spent  part  of  the  summer  at  his 
place  at  Narragaiisett  Pier,”  Miss  Marlen- 
spuyk continued.  “ It  was  there  tl)at  she 
met  the  man  she  was  going  to  marry;  but 
I’m  afraid  he  didn’t  know  enough  to  appre- 
ciate lier,  as  the  engagement  seems  to  liave 
been  broken  off  suddenly.  She's  a good 
girl,  and  slie’ll  make  a good  wife  some  of 
these  days;  and  when  I lieard  that  she 
was  going  to  marry  this  Larcom  from  out 
West,  somehow  I had  hopes  that  she  had 
found  a real  man,  and  not  one  of  the  little 
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whipper-snappers  we  see  every  summer 
at  the  watering-places  nowadays — mere 
broilers,  I call  them.” 

The  conversation  was  getting  personal; 
still  the  man  in  the  section  in  front  of  the 
speaker  could  not  help  but  hear. 

“We  must  take  men  as  we  find  them,” 
said  Mrs.  Hitchcock, philosophically.  She 
wore  black,  merely  edged  with  crape,  and 
there  was  the  faintest  outline  of  a widow’s 
cap  inside  her  bonnet. 

“ I wonder  how  it  is  I never  found  a 
man  who  would  take  me?”  returned  Miss 
Marlenspuyk,  with  a smile  and  a shake  of 
her  silver-gray  curls. 

“ So  do  I,  indeed,  my  dear,”  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock responded.  “I  have  often  said  I 
don’t  see  how  it  was  you  never  married.” 

“ ‘ Nobody  axed  me,  sir,  she  said,’  ” the 
old  maid  returned,  laughing  heartily; 
“and  I’m  not  like  a government  contract, 

I can’t  advertise  myself  under  the  head  of 
‘ Proposals  Invited.’  ” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,  really,  that  no 
man  ever  proposed  to  you?”  inquired  Mrs. 
Hitchcock,  witli  real  intei*est. 

‘ ‘ Not  one,”  answered  Miss  Marlenspuy k. 

“ I thought  one  was  going  to  speak  once, 
but  he  didn’t.  He  was  a lieutenant  in  my 
father’s  regiment,  and  he  danced  with  me 
three  times  running  at  a West  Point  ball, 
just  before  he  joined  his  company  and 
went  to  the  Mexican  war.  He  wa.s  killed 
at  Chapultepec,  and  I lost  niy  last  chance. 

I believe  girls  nowadays  think  nothing  of 
refusing  half  a score  of  good  offers  before 
they  pick  the  right  on (».  I've  a great  mind 
to  go  forward  into  the  dining  car  again, 
and  ask  Annie  Vernon  how  many  times 
she  has  had  to  'decline  with  tlianks,’  as 
the  editors  say.” 

Hallett  Larcom  started.  It  needed  all 
his  self-control  to  prevent  his  turning 
around  and  breaking  into  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  two  ladies  behind  him.  If  lie 
understood  what  the  old  lady  bad  just 
said,  then  the  woman  he  loved  was  in  tlie 
very  same  train  with  him.  And  if  she 
were?  His  heart  gave  a bound  as  he 
realized  that  fortune  might  still  favor 
him  witli  another  chance. 

A sudden  gust  of  wind  again  ilecked  the 
car  window  with  little  drops  of  rain,  and 
then  tliey  passed  on  out  of  tlie  storm,  and 
there  was  even  a hint  of  sunshine  at  the 
edge  of  the  clouds  on  the  hill  tops  across 
the  river. 

“ Miss  Vernon  is  a pretty  girl,  as  you 
say,”  Mrs.  Hitchcock  I'eturned,  and  that 
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gray  suit  is  becoming  to  her.  No  doubt 
she  has  liad  her  share  of  attention.'^ 

Larcom  listened  with  an  intentness  of 
which  he  felt  ashamed.  His  ears  had  not 
deceived  him,  then;  there  was  a Miss  Ver- 
non in  the  dining  car.  The  old  lady  had 
called  her  Annie,  and  this  was  the  name 
by  which  Rudolph  Vernon’s  sister  had  been 
christened.  ‘ ‘ Anita  ” was  little  more  than 
a nickname  given  to  her  by  a schoolmate, 
because  of  the  black  eyes  and  brown  skin, 
which  seemed  to  insist  on  a Spanish  name. 
Yet  “Vernon”  was  not  very  uncommon, 
and  it  might  well  be  that  there  were  other 
Annie  Vernons  in  the  world  besides  the 
one  he  was  longing  for. 

“And  she  deserved  it  all,  no  doubt,” 
Miss  Marlenspuyk  responded.  “She’s  a 
bright  little  body.  Nothing  is  more  sad- 
dening than  foolish  gayety,  I find,  and 
so  many  girls  nowadays  are  giddy  and 
giggling.  But  Annie  Vernon  is  whole- 
some. Yet  I don’t  believe  even  she  can 
thaw  out  the  old  couple  she  is  travelling 
with.”  . 

“Who  are  they?”  asked  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock. “They  seemed  very  plain  people; 
not  used  to  society,  I thought.” 

“His  name’s  Carkendal,”  Miss  Marlen- 
spuyk answered.  “He’s  from  Rhine- 
beck,  or  Catskill,  or  somewhere  up  there, 
I believe,  and  he’s  the  new  Second  Vice- 
Pi'esident  of  the  Methuselah  Life-insur- 
ance Company.  That’s  the  company  of 
which  Annie  Vernon’s  father  was  Presi- 
dent until  he  died  three  years  ago,  you 
know.” 

“I  remember  now,”  said  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock. 

“ Mr.  Carkendal  is  taking  his  wife  with 
him  on  his  annual  tour  to  inspect  all  the 
agencies  of  the  Methuselah  company  in 
the  West,”  Miss  Marlenspuyk  continued. 
“And  1 suppose  Annie  Vernon  is  going 
out  to  Denver  with  them.” 

This  last  sentence  Hallett  Larcom  did 
not  catch,  for  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
the  Annie  Vernon  on  that  train  was  the 
dan gl iter  of  the  late  President  of  the 
Methuselah  Life-insurance  Company,  he 
knew  that  the  woman  he  loved  was  near 
him.  He  sj)rang  to  his  feet,  and  left  the 
sleeper. 

“Dear  me!”  cried  Mrs.  Hitchcock. 
“That  young  man  jumped  up  so  sudden- 
ly, it  quite  startled  me.” 

“I  wonder  what  we  said  that  scared 
him,” Miss  Marlenspuyk  res[X)nded.  “Un- 
less I’m  very  much  mistaken,  he  has  been 


taking  in  our  convei*sation  intently  for 
the  last  five  minutes.” 

“Listeners  never  hear  any  good  of 
themselves.”  quoted  Mi*s.  Hitchcock. 

“And  rarely  of  other  people,  either,” 
added  Miss  Marlenspuyk. 

II.— IN  THE  DINING  CAR  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Hallett  Larcom  was  resolved  to  see 
Anita  Vernon  again,  and  at  once.  Put- 
ting his  pride  in  his  pocket,  he  intended 
to  make  an  urgent  appeal  for  her  for- 
giveness. He  did  not  know  how  she 
would  receive  him,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  insist  on  an  interview,  brief 
though  it  might  be,  and  inconveniently 
public  as  it  must  be  in  a crowded  railroad 
car.  He ’knew  that  Mrs.  Carkendal,  who 
was  Anita's  aunt,  did  not  like  him,  and 
had  always  been  opposed  to  his  marriage 
with  her  niece,  and  he  decided  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of 
his  presence,  if  this  were  possible. 

The  Boston  sleeper  had  been  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  train,  and  when  Larcom 
passed  acro.ss  the  vestibuled  platform,  he 
found  that  he  had  to  travei’se  three  long 
New  York  and  Clucago  sleepers  before 
he  came  to  the  dining  car.  Even  when 
he  reached  this  he  had  to  go  down  a nar- 
row passage  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen 
and  the  pan  tty  before  he  came  to  the  broad 
central  space  where  the  tables  were  set. 

He  was  all  aglow  for  a sight  of  her 
face  again,  and  with  the  ardent  desire 
for  a reconciliation.  He  had  glanced 
right  and  left  as  he  went  througii  the 
train,  fearing  that  she  might  have  fin- 
ished her  luncheon  and  returned  to  her 
place.  But  when  he  came  to  the  dining 
compartment,  there  she  was  before  him. 

He  dropped  into  the  nearest  vacant 
chair  without  taking  liis  eyes  from  her. 
She  was  se.ated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
car,  three  tables  away  from  him.  Her 
place  faced  his,  and  in  front  of  her  sat 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carkeiidal,  whose  forbid- 
ding backs  were  turned  toward  the  door 
tlirough  which  Ijarcom  had  entered.  At 
first  she  did  not  see  him.  She  was  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  still  doited  with 
little  drops  of  rain.  As  he  gazed,  he 
thought  he  discovered  a wearv  droop  of 
the  eyelids,  and  he  was  sure  Uiat  she  was 
paler  and  thinner  than  when  they  had 
parted  a few  weeks  before  at  Narragan- 
sett  Pier.  lie  saw  that  she  had  suffered 
from  the  separation,  and  he  longed  to  take 
her  in  his  arms  again  to  comfort  her. 
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The  new  Second  Vice-President  of  the 
Metliuselah  Life-insurance  Company  was 
concluding  an  elaborate  luncheon,  in 
which  pleasant  task  his  wife  had  been 
aiding  and  abetting  him ; but  the  little 
food  on  her  niece’s  plate  was  scarcely 
touched.  Larcom  saw  Mrs.  Carkendal 
speak  to  Anita,  evidently  urging  her  to 
eat,  but  the  girl  shook  her  head  languid- 
ly, still  staring  out  of  the  rain-besprin- 
kled window. 

Larcom  could  not  take  his  eyes  from 
her  face  even  when  the  waiter  came  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  his  table.  At  last 
the  lover  became  aware  of  the  attendant’s 
presence,  and  waved  him  away  impa- 
tiently. 

“I  don’t  want  anything,”  * he  cried. 
Then,  suddenly  recalling  his  situation, 
and  finding  himself  seated  at  a table  in  a 
dining  car,  he  said,  hastily,  “Oh,  well, 
you  may  bring  me  what  you  like.” 

“Soup?”  asked  the  man,  a little  sur- 
prised. 

“Yes,  soup,”  he  answei’ed;  “that  will 
do.” 

A moment  after  the  waiter  had  gone 
back  to  the  pantry  to  give  the  order,  Anita 
Vernon  moved  uneasily,  as  though  un- 
comfortable under  Larcom’s  direct  stare. 
As  she  turned  her  head  from  the  win- 
dow, ho  was  gazing  at  her  imploringly, 
with  the  adoration  of  love  in  his  eyes. 
Their  glances  met,  and  for  a second  they 
looked  each  other  full  in  the  face. 

She  flushed  instanth",  and  then  she 
dropped  her  glance, and  the  color  Hed  from 
her  cheeks.  His  heart  beat  quickly,  but 
he  continued  to  watch  her  witli  the  same 
silent  submission  in  his  eyes.  She  broke 
off  a bit  of  the  roll  beside  her  plate,  and 
crumbled  it  nervously  in  her  lingers. 
The  bkx)d  slowly  came  back  to  her  face, 
and  then  deserted  it  again.  She  reached 
out  for  the  glass  of  water  before  her,  and 
took  two  or  three  little  sips.  As  slie  set 
down  the  glass,  she  raised  her  eyes  again, 
and  again  they  met  his;  and  this  time 
she  could  not  but  see  his  appealing  ex- 
pression, pathetic  in  its  self  surrender. 
In  that  second  glance,  brief  as  it  was, 
she  recognized  that  he  had  suffered  also. 
There  was  a line  in  his  forehead  she  had 
never  seen  before;  he  seemed  worn  and 
heart  sore.  She  was  sorry  for  him. 

In  the  golden  days  of  their  summer 
courting  at  Narragansett  Pier,  when  they 
were  often  in  the  midst  of  a crowd  of 
merry  young  people  on  the  beach 


Casino,  on  the  “ Rocks,”  oflF  yachting,  op 
away  on  some  excursion,  he  had  devised 
a little  signal  whereby  he  could  commu- 
nicate his  desire  to  have  speech  with  her 
alone,  if  only  for  a minute  or  two.  If 
she  noticed  that  he  had  taken  off  his  eye- 
glasses temporarily  and  hung  them  on 
the  upper  button  of  his  coat,  she  under- 
stood that  he  wanted  a word  in  her  private 
ear;  and  if  then  she  raised  her  hand  to  ad- 
just a chance  hair-pin,  this  told  him  that 
she  had  seen  his  signal. 

Now  when  they  sat  apart  in  the  dining 
car  after  the  long  weeks  of  disheartening 
separation,  he  removed  his  glasses,  and 
by  an  almost  automatic  movement  he 
hung  them  on  the  accustomed  button  of 
his  coat.  Apparently  she  was  not  look- 
ing in  his  direction,  but  she  was  somehow 
conscious  of  this  signal.  Again  the  color 
flushed  her  cheeks,  and  fled  at  once,  leav- 
ing them  paler  than  before,  and  then  a 
hesitating  hand  stole  up  to  thrust  back  a 
straggling  wisp  of  hair.  All  at  once  hope 
returned  to  the  man  who  was  following 
her  every  motion  with  wistful  glance, 
and  now  he  made  sure  that  she  w^as  will- 
ing that  he  should  speak  to  her. 

The  waiter  brought  larcom  the  soup, 
and  was  sent  away  impatiently.  Soon  it 
was  apparent  to  the  young  lover  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carkendal  had  finished  their 
repast.  The  waiter  withdrew  from  llieir 
table  with  obvious  dissatisfaction,  l>ear- 
ing  in  his  hand  the  exact  money  needed 
to  liquidate  their  bill.  Seemingly  the 
new  Second  Vice  Pi’esident  of  the  Methu- 
selah Life-insurance  Company  asked  Ani- 
ta Vernon  if  she  were  ready  to  retui  n to 
their  own  car.  She  nodded,  and  rose  to 
her  feet;  and  then  once  more,  aiid  for 
the  fourth  time,  her  cheeks  flamed  up  and 
whitened  again. 

As  it  happened,  the  dining  car  had  been 
slowly  emptying  itself,  and  a scant  half- 
dozen  passengers  remained  in  it  wlieii  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carkendal  left  theii*  tiiblc  and 
turned  to  go  out.  Oddly  enough,  the  hat 
which  Hallett  Larcom  had  been  holding 
on  his  lap  for  a few  seconds  fell  on  the 
floor,  and  he  had  to  bend  down  to  pick  it 
up.  So  far  did  he  stoop  that  Mrs.  Car- 
kendal followed  lier  husband  down  the 
aisle  to  the  door  of  the  dining  car  without 
catching  siglit  of  the  man  to  whom  her 
niece  had  been  engaged.  Miss  Vernou 
came  after  her  aunt.  Her  hand  hung  by 
her  side,  and  as  she  pas.sed,  it  was  seized 
■ . ■<  ^one  down 
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on  his  knees  but  a moment  earlier.  She 
withdrew  it  gently,  but  not  before  he  had 
managed  to  imprint  a kiss  on  it,  and  not 
before  he  had  felt  a faint  answering  pi'ess- 
ui*e  of  her  tapering  fingers. 

“I  must  speak  to  you,”  he  whispered 
as  she  went  on,  “ and  now  !” 

She  made  no  response,  walking  firmly, 
as  though  she  had  not  heard. 

“ Aunty,”  she  cried,  suddenly,  pausing 
just  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carkendal  reached 
the  door,  “I  think  I’ll  change  my  mind, 
and  have  a cup  of  coffee,  after  all.” 

Mrs.  Carkendal  turned  back.  '‘Very 
well,  my  cljild,”  she  said.  “ Shall  I wait 
here  with  you?” 

“Oh  no,”  responded  the  girl.  “You 
go  on  with  Uncle  Carkendal.  I will  be 
back  in  a few  minutes.” 

“Don’t  be  long,”  said  aunty,  as  she 
turned  again  to  follow  the  new  Second 
Vice-President  of  the  Methuselah  Life- 
insurance  Company  through  the  vesti- 
buled  passage  to  the  adjoining  sleeper, 
where  their  sections  were. 

Then  Miss  Vernon  walked  quietly  back 
to  the  seat  she  had  just  vacated,  and  or- 
dered a cup  of  coffee. 

At  last,  looking  up,  as  though  by 
chance,  slie  saw  her  lover's  eager  eyes 
still  fixed  upon  her. 

“Why,  Mr.  Larcom  I”  she  cried.  “Is 
that  really  you  ? Who  would  ever  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?” 

The  few  other  passengei's  in  the  dining 
car  saw  nothing  to  call  for  remark  in  this 
chance  meeting  of  a young  man  and  a 
young  woman.  The  portly  clergyman 
who  was  then  paying  his  bill  thought 
tluit  the  young  fellow  was  very  lucky  to 
know  such  a pretty  girl. 

“They  are  a good-looking  couple,'’  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  passed  them  on  his 
way  forward  to  the  smoking  oar.  “ Why 
isn’t  he  enterprising  enough  to  make  her 
marry  him  V” 

Larcom  was  by  her  side  almost  as  soon 
as  she  had  spoken  his  name.  “Yes.  it 
is  I,”  he  answered;  “and  I am  happy 
to  be  here  since  I see  you  again.  Oh, 
Nita,  Nita,  I have  longed  for  you  all 
these  weeks!  And  now  I liave  found 
you  again,  I shall  make  you  listen  to 
me.” 

Just  then  the  waiter  brought  the  cup  of 
coffee  she  had  ordered.  When  at  length 
he  departed,  overpaid  and  smiling,  she 
lw>ked  at  her  lover  and  spoke  rapidly: 

“ You  need  not  make  me  listen  to  you 


at  all.  Indeed  you  needn’t  say  a word; 
I know  what  you  want  to  tell  me.  I’ve 
known  for  weeks  now  that  the  miserable 
story  isn’t  true  that  I was  foolish  enough 
to  believe.  It  is  I who  want  you  to  listen 
to  me  till  you  promise  to  forgive  me  for 
having  been  so  mean  as  to  think  that  you 
could  ever  be  so  base  as  I thought  you 
were.  Oh,  I don’t  know  how  I ever  did 
it,  and  I don’t  see  why  you  didn’t  insist 
on  explaining  everything.” 

“ I know,” he  answered,  penitently — “I 
know,  Anita;  it’s  all  my  fault.  I was 
proud,  and  I’ve  been  ashamed  of  it  ever 
since.  But  now  I have  you  again,  I — ” 

“But  you  haven’t  me  now,” she  broke 
in.  “I’m  going  out  West.  I’m  travel- 
ling with  my  aunt,  you  know.  I can’t 
stay  here  gossiping  with  you.  They  will 
be  wondering  where  I am.” 

“I  must  talk  to  you,”  he  returned, 
forcibly.  “And  you  must  listen  to 
me.” 

“ Oh,  if  I musf,”  she  answered,  “I  sup- 
pose I must.  But  you  needn't  be  so  vio- 
lent about  it.” 

“ Nita,  if  you  only  knew — he  l>egan. 

“Where  is  your  seat?"  she  inter- 
rupted. 

“ In  the  rear  car,’'  he  replied. 

“The  Boston  car?”  she  continued. 

“ Yes,”  he  answered. 

“That's  the  one  Miss  Marlenspuyk  is 
in,"  she  returned.  “She's  a great  friend 
of  mine,  and  perhaps— mind,  I say  only 
perhaps — I may  go  back  there  by-and-by, 
just  to  have  a little  chat  with  her.'* 

“ Nita,  you  are  an  angel,"  he  answered, 
trying  to  take  her  hand  again. 

She  foiled  this  attempt  with  quiet  dig- 
nity. “I  think  it  will  be  best  if  Uncle 
Carkendal  and  aunty  don't  know  that 
you  are  on  the  train,”  she  said.  “ So  you 
had  better  stay  here  till  we  get  to  Utica, 
whicli  will  be  in  a few  minutes  now. 
Then  you  can  step  out  tliere,  and  slip  back 
to  your  seat  througli  the  crowd  in  the  sta- 
tion, so  the}’'  won't  see  you.  I slia'ii't  pay 
my  visit  to  Mi.ss  Marlenspuyk  until  after 
we  leave  Utica.” 

She  touched  lier  lips  to  the  coffee,  and 
then  i*ose  to  go. 

“ Don’t  leave  me  yet,”  he  cried. 

“I  must,”  she  answered.  “But  if  you 
are  a good  boy.  I’ll  introduce  you  to  Miss 
Marlenspuyk  after  we  get  to  Utica.  She's 
the  most  delightful  old  maid  I know." 

And  with  that  she  was  gone,  leaving 
him  quite  alone  in  the  dining  car.  ^ 
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III.— IN  THE  SLEEPING  CAR  FROM  BOSTON. 

When  the  train  drew  into  the  dark  sta- 
tion at  Utica  about  half  past  three,  Hallett 
Larcom  stepped  down  from  the  platform 
of  the  dining  car,  and  threaded  his  way 
through  the  crowd  about  the  tracks,  and 
thus  regained  the  Boston  sleeper  at  the 
far  end  of  the  train.  He  dropped  into 
his  seat  just  in  time  to  hear  Miss  Marleii- 
spuyk  remark: 

“My  father  used  to  say  that  no  woman 
had  a right  to  dress  so  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion, unless  she  was  beautiful  enough  to 
reward  it.” 

“That  is  a haixl  saying,”  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock responded. 

“ I took  it  to  heart  in  the  days  of  my 
youth,  when  I was  homely,”  Miss  Marlen- 
spuyk  returned,  “and  I’ve  acted  on  it 
ever  since.” 

“I  won’t  believe  that  you  were  ever  a 
homely  girl,”  asserted  Mrs.  Hitchcock. 

“You  may  believe  it,  for  I was  plain 
enough,  goodness  knows!  My  brother 
told  me  once  he  never  could  keep  the 
clock  wound  up  when  I was  at  home.” 

“Indeed?”  Mrs.  Hitchcock  returned, 
doubtfully.  “ How  curious !” 

“It  wasn’t  until  I was  nearly  three- 
score and  ten  that  I had  any  looks  at 
all,”  Miss  Marlenspuyk  continued.  “Of 
course  now  I know  that  I am  a very  pre- 
sentable old  tabby.” 

Mrs.  Hitchcock's  reply  was  lost  in  the 
sudden  starting  of  the  train,  and  indeed 
Hallett  Larcom  hardly  heard  the  conver- 
sation of  the  two  ladies  who  were  talking 
barely  a yard  behind  his  ears.  He  was 
conscious  of  nothing  but  his  own  exceed- 
ing joyful  ness.  lie  had  seen  Nita  again, 
and  they  had  made  up,  and  they  would  nev- 
er quarrel  more.  His  heart  swelled  with 
abundant  happine.ss,  and  he  was  oblivi- 
ous of  all  things  else.  He  failed  to  remark 
that  the  clouds  were  now  clearing  away, 
and  that  the  westering  sun  shone  out  for 
the  first  time  that  day.  He  did  not  see 
the  lovely  views  which  passed  before  liis 
staring  eyes,  and  he  was  careless  that  the 
trees  showed  the  first  faint  flu.sh  of  the 
fall,  ami  that  the  yellowing  leaves  were 
whirled  along  in  the  wake  of  the  train. 

He  did  not  even  hear  Mrs.  Hitchcock’s 
declaration  that  her  head  ached,  and  that 
she  would  therefore  go  back  to  her  own 
private  compartment  at  the  rear  of  the 
car.  He  did  not  see  this  declaration  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  he  did  not  note  the 


stoppage  of  the  stream  of  talk  behind  him. 
He  was  thinking  of  Nita,  and  only  of  her. 
He  was  wondering  how  soon  he  could  see 
her  again— how  soon  she  would  come  to 
the  car  where  he  was  awaiting  her.  He 
kept  watch  of  the  door,  and  was  disap- 
pointed as  it  opened  only  to- admit  the 
conductor,  or  a passenger  returning  from 
the  smoking  car,  or  the  train  boy,  who 
proffered  for  sale  a tall  armful  of  novels, 
which  were  distributed  about  for  exami- 
nation that  a casual  purchaser  might  be 
tempted.  As  it  chanced,  the  volume 
which  was  laid  on  the  lap  of  Hallett  Lar- 
.com  was  Their  Wedding  Journey.  As  he 
glanced  down  involuntarily ^nd  caught 
the  title  of  the  book,  he  thought  bitterly 
of  the  irony  of  fate.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  foolish  quarrel,  now  all  explained 
away,  he  would  then  be  going  on  his  bri- 
dal tour.  Oddly  enough,  the  trip  would 
have  been  along  the  same  road,  for  Nita 
and  he  had  determined  to  go  to  Niagara 
onlheir  way  to  his  home  in  Denver. 

It  must  have  been  near  four  o’clock 
when  the  vestibule  door  at  the  head  of 
the  car  was  pushed  open,  and  Anita  Ver- 
non stood  for  a moment  in  the  doorway. 

Hallett  Larcom  sprang  forw^ard,  but  be- 
fore he  could  reach  her  she  had  already 
recognized  Miss  Marlenspuyk  in  the  sec- 
tion behind  him. 

“Why,  Mr.  Larcom!”  she  cried,  as 
though  surprised  to  see  him.  “Wlio 
would  ever  have  thought  of  seeing  you 
here  ?” 

She  shook  hahds  with  him  speeclile.ss, 
and  brushed  past  to  Miss  Marlenspuyk, 
conscious  that  her  cheeks  were  not  burn- 
ing, although  nearly  every  eye  in  the  car 
was  raised  at  her  entrance. 

“Annie  Vernon,”  said  Mi.ss  Marlen- 
spuyk, “it’s  very  good  of  you  to  come 
back  liere  to  see  an  old  woman.” 

“But  you  are  the  dearest  old  woman  in 
the  world,”  returned  Anita  Vernon,  drop- 
ping into  the  place  Mrs.  Hitchcock  had 
recently  vacated. 

Not  knowing  exactly  wliat  to  make  of 
this,  her  lover  stood  helpless  in  the  aisle. 
She  looked  up,  and  saw  his  masculine  pre- 
dicament. 

“ Miss  Marlenspuyk,”  she  .said,  “ may  I 
present  Mr.  Larcom  to  you?” 

He  bowed,  and  shook  tlie  hand  the  old 
lady  lield  out  to  him,  and  .sank  into  the 
seat  before  them. 

“Mr.  Hallett  Lai*com?”  inquired  Miss 
Marlenspuyk,  with  intention. 
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Yes,”  answered  the  young  lady,  and 
her  dark  eyes  met  Miss  Marlenspuyk’s 
gaze  without  flinching. 

‘‘But  I thought—”  began  the  elderly 
woman.  “However,  it’s  none  of  my  busi- 
ness.” 

“You  are  an  old  friend  and  a good 
friend  too,”  asserted  Anita,  sinking  her 
voice,  “and  I can  tell  you  everything.” 

“That  would  take  a long  while,”  re- 
turned Miss  Marlenspuyk;  “but  I confess 
I am  a little  curious  to  know  how  it  is 
that  you  and  Mr.  Larcom  here  happen  to 
be  on  the  same  train.” 

“It’s  all  an  accident,  I assure  you.  Miss 
Marlenspuyk,”  he  broke  in.  “I  had  no 
idea  Nita  was  on  board  until  I heard  you 
mention  her  name.  And  then  I just  had 
to  go  and  look  her  up.” 

“You  know  we  were  engaged,”  said 
Anita,  shyly,  “and  I was  foolish  enough 
to  believe  some  silly  stuff  Uncle  Carken- 
dal  had  heard  about  Hallett,  and — ” 

“Oh,  it  was  he  who  told  you, was  it?” 
Hallett  interrupted. 

“ I didn’t  mean  to  let  ycJu  know  that,” 
she  ans^^red;  “but  he  only  reported 
what  he  had  heard,  and  I was  goose 
enough  to  think  that  there  might  be 
something  in  it.  and  Hallett — ” 

“And  I was  too  proud  to  defend  my- 
self,” he  interrupted  again.  “And  so  it 
was  broken  off,  and  I haven’t  had  a hap- 
py hour  since.” 

“ Neitlier  have  I.”  she  responded.  “But 
now  we  have  explained  everything,  and  I 
shall  never  be  so  silly  again.” 

“I  see,” said  Miss  Marlenspuyk;  “and 
it  .seems  to  me  that  it  was  a very  lucky 
railroad  accident  for  you  both  that  you 
should  both  happen  to  be  passengers  on 
the  same  train.” 

“ Nita,”  declared  Hallett  Larcom,  lean- 
ing forward,  “you  haven’t  told  me  how 
it  is  that  you  are  here.” 

“ Ilaveirt  I r she  answered.  “I’m  here 
because  I knew  you  were  very  proud,  and 
I*d  treated  you  so  badly  you’d  never  come 
to  me,  and  I knew  I couldn’t  be  happy 
w'ithout  you  one  single  day,  so  when  Un- 
cle Carkendal  was  going  to  start  off  on 
his  round.s,  I asked  aunty  to  take  me 
along,  because,  you  see,  I thought  that 
perliaps  while  we  were  in  Denver  I 
might — ” 

‘‘  You  are  going  to  Denver  ?”  he  cried. 
“Nita,  you  are  an  angel  I” 

“No,  she  isn’t,”  said  Miss  Marlenspuyk. 
“ She's  only  a woman.” 
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“Well,  I’m  satisfied  with  her  just  as 
she  is,”  he  returned,  emphatically. 

“And  so  the  engagement  is  on  again  ?” 
was  Miss  Marlenspuyk's  next  inquiry. 

“Of  course  it  is,”  asserted  the  lover. 

“Is  it?”  queried  the  young  lady.  “I 
suppose  it  must  be.”  ^ 

“Don’t  you  want  to  marry  me?”  he 
asked. 

“I  don’t  want  another  engagement,” 
she  responded,  “with  congratulations, 
and  presents,  and  fixing  the  day  once 
more,  and  all  that.  I couldn’t  stand  it 
again.” 

“You  are  the  only  wedding  present  I 
want,”  he  declared.  “And  as  for  fixing 
the  day.  I’ll  elope  with  you  to-morrow,  if 
you’ll  have  me  at  such  short  notice.” 

“There  is  plenty  of  time  to  talk  of 
that,”  she  responded,  rising.  “I’ll  see 
you  again  before  we  arrive  in  Chicago 
to-morrow  morning.” 

“But  you  are  not  going  to  leave  us 
now?”  he  asked,  piteously. 

“ I must,”  she  answered,  taking  off  her 
long  musketeer  gloves.  “ Uncle  Carken- 
dal will  be  wondering  what  has  become 
of  me.” 

“And  sha’n’t  I .see  you  again  to- 
night?” he  besought. 

She  let  her  gloves  fall  upon  the  seat 
from  which  she  had  just  risen.  “If  I 
forget  them  here,” she  said,  “I  suppo.se  I 
shall  have  to  come  back  for  them.” 

Miss  Marlenspuyk  smiled.  “Your 
mother  was  a woman,”  was  her  comment. 

“How  soon  will  you  come?”  Larcom 
inquired,  eagerly. 

‘‘Not  till  after  dinner,”  she  answered. 

“I’ll  come  back  just  to  .saj’  good -night 
before  we  get  to  Buffalo.  And  now  I 
must  leave  you,  and  I want  you  to  be 
very  nice  to  Miss  Marlenspuyk,  and  very 
attentive,  for  she’s  a dear  friend  of  mine, 
and  she’s  just  as  good  as  she  can  be.” 

And  with  that  she  kissed  the  old  lady, 
and  shook  liands  with  the  wondering 
lover,  and  vanished  through  the  vestibule 
door. 

He  stood  looking  after  her  for  a mo- 
ment in  silence.  Then  lie  took  the  seat 
beside  Miss  Marlenspuyk. 

“ Don't  you  think  you  are  a very  lucky 
young  man?”  she  asked. 

“ Don’t  1 1”  was  his  energetic  answer. 

‘‘I’m  very  fond  of  nice  girls,  and  I 
know  lots  of  them,  but  I don’t  know  one 
nicer  than  Annie  Vernon.  When  are 
you  two  going  to  be  married?” 
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The  young  man  smiled  bitterly.  “ We 
were  going  to  be  married  to-day — I be- 
lieve the  cards  were  printed — but  now 
I don’t  know  when  the  wedding  will  be. 
Nita  says  she  doesn’t  want  another  en- 
gagement and  more  cards:  and  she’s  trav- 
elling with  old  Carkendal,  and  he  disap- 
proves of  me,  it  seems;  and  I’m  afraid 
he’ll  disapprove  of  me  all  the  moi*e  when 
he  gets  out  to  Denver.  But  wait  till  I 
get  her  out  there,  and  I’ll  make  her  mar- 
ry me — off-hand— on  the  spot.” 

‘'An  engagement  is  only  a skirmish, 
you  know,”  Miss  Marlenspuyk  said, 
“while  matrimony  is  a pitched  battle; 
and  love,  like  war,  has  its  food  for  pow- 
der. Do  you  think  you  are  going  to  be 
happy  ?” 

“I’m  certain  of  it,” he  replied, forcibly. 

“And  she ?”  asked  the  old  lady. 

“ I shall  do  my  best  to  make  her  hap- 
py,” he  answered,  with  ardor;  “and  if 
love  can  give  happiness,  she  is  sure  of  it. 
Why  do  you  doubt?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  responded,  with  a 
note  of  sadness  in  her  voice.  “ For  the 
most  part  happiness  is  either  a hope  or  a 
memory:  it  is  rarely  a present  possession, 
even  during  the  honey-moon;  and  you 
two  have  quarrelled  once  already.” 

“That  was  a stupid  mistake,”  he  de- 
clared; “it  will  never  happen  again.” 

“Perhaps  not,"  the  old  lady  assented, 
“and  yet — Well,  you  seem  to  be  a 
straightforward  young  fellow,  decent 
and  manly,  and  you  certainly  are  very 
much  in  love.  Why  do  you  wait  till  you 
get  to  Denver  ? To-day  was  your  appoint- 
ed wedding  day — why  not  marry  Annie 
to-day  ?” 

“ To-day  r’  he  echoed,  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

“Yes,”  she  answered. 

“On  the  cars?”  lie  went  on. 

“ Why  not  ?”  was  lier  retort. 

“ But  liow  ?”  he  asked.  “ There  isn't  a 
clergyman  on  the  train.” 

“Yes,  there  is.  I saw  him  at  lunch,” 
slie  responded. 

“And  where  could  he  marr}^  us?”  the 
young  man  inquired,  having  at  last  seized 
the  fact  that  the  old  lady’s  suggestion  was 
possible. 

“ My  friend  Mi*s.  Hitchcock  has  a pri- 
vate compartment  in  the  rear  of  this  car,” 
said  Miss  Marlenspuyk.  “ I will  borrow  it 
from  her  if  you  will  get  the  clergyman.” 

“And  will  Nita  consent?”  he  asked, 
doubtfully. 
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“Ah,”  returned  the  old  lady,  “as  to 
that  I don’t  know.  Y'ou  will  have  to  talk 
her  over.” 

“And  I’ll  do  it,  too,”  said  Hallett  Lar- 
com,  emphatically.  “Miss  Marlenspuyk, 
Nita  was  right  to  call  you  good.  You  ai*e 
more  than  that;  you’ve  got  lots  of  busi- 
ness sense.” 

Miss  Marlenspuyk  smiled.  “ I hope  I 
am  not  so  old,”  she  said,  “that  I cannot 
understand  young  folks’  ways.” 

“Who  is  this  clergyman  you  saw  ?”  he 
inquired.  “Do  you  know  him?  Can’t 
you  give  me  a few  pointers  about  him  ?” 

“He  is  Dr.  Pennington,”  she  respond- 
ed— “Dr.  Rittenhouse  Huger  Penning- 
ton, of  Philadelphia  — and  I know  him 
pretty  well.  He  is  a portly  man  of  about 
fifty,  with  grayish  side  whiskers.  He  was 
a lawyer  before  he  entered  the  ministry. 
He  is  a clever  man — perhaps  a little  tw 
well  aware  of  his  cleverness.” 

/‘I  see,”  Larcom  assented.  “Then  I 
suppose  I can  flatter  him  up?” 

“ Flattery  is  a skeleton -key  that  opens 
the  hearts  of  most  men,”  the  old  maid 
answered.  “If  you  insert  i^^ilfully 
into  Dr.  Pennington,  you  can  probably 
get  anything  out  of  him  you  want.” 

“I  think  I have  him  down  fine,”  lie 
said.  “ Philadelphian— used  to  be  a law- 
yer— thinks  a good  deal  of  himself.  Oh, 

I say,  perhaps  he  won’t  think  much  of 
me.  He  doesn't  know  me  from  Adam — 
except  by  the  costume.’’ 

“Are  you  a son  of  General  Larcom?” 
she  asked. 

“ How  did  you  know  ?'’  he  returned. 

“And  your  mother  was  an  Otis,  wasn’t 
she  ?” 

He  nodded. 

Then  she  went  on.  “Well,  let  him 
know  that,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you : 
he's  a Philadelphian.  My  mother  ^vas  a 
Philadelphian,  you  see,  and  so  I have  a 
sort  of  doomsday-book  memory.” 

“AVhat  is  Dr.  Pennington's  church?” 
he  inquired. 

“ He  is  the  rector  of  St.  Boniface's,”  she 
replied. 

“Then  I suppose  he  will  have  on  a 
wdiite  choker  and  a regular  clergyman's 
outfit?'  he  continued.  “I  guess  I can 
recognize  him.”  He  took  out  his  watch 
and  looked  at  it.  “It's  ten  minutes  to 
five  now.  At  four-fifty-five  ^ve  are  due 
in  Syracuse,  and  then  I’ll  slip  through 
the  crowd  once  more,  and  get  into  the 
smoker  without  letting  Uncle  Carkendal 
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catch  sight  of  me.  If  the  dominie  is 
there,  ITl  tackle  him;  I’ve  got  two  hours 
to  do  it  in,  for  we  don’t  get  to  Rochester 
till  six-fifty.  If  he  has  left  the  smoker, 
I’ll  pursue  him  to  his  lair,  even  if  I have 
to  face  the  Carkendals,  male  and  female. 
Has  the  doctor  any  special  hobby?” 

“ Let's  see,”  the  old  lady  replied.  “He 
plays  wliist,  and  he  is  President  of  the 
Prison  Reform  League,  and  he  is  very 
Broad  Church ; but  what  he  is  most  inter- 
ested in  is  himself.” 

“A  real  philanthropist,  I suppose,”  the 
young  man  commented;  “he  believes  in 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
only  in  his  eyes  the  greatest  number  is 
No.  1.  It’s  lucky  I’ve  only  two  hours 
with  him ; he  might  be  a terrible  bore.” 

“You  can  always  treat  an  egotist  on 
the  homoeopathic  plan,”  said  Miss  Mar- 
lenspuyk,  as  the  train  slackened  its  speed 
on  entering  Syracuse.  “Talk  to  him 
about  yourself,  you  know.” 

“ I won't  try  the  remedy  till  after  I’ve 
got  him  to  promise  to  marry  us,”  Larcom 
returned;  “and  I'll  make  him  do  that,  if 
I have  to  use  peinsonal  violence.” 

“And  if  that  fails,”  the  old  lady  sug- 
gested, “you  can  tell  him  that  I am  in 
this  car,  and  that  I would  like  to  see  him 
for  a few  minutes.  Perhaps  I may  be 
able  to  persuade  him.'’ 

Tlien  tlie  train  stopped  in  the  station  at 
Syracuse.  Hallett  Larcom  started  for  the 
door  of  the  car.  Miss  Marlenspuyk  readi- 
ed down  to  her  travelling  bag  and  took 
out  of  it  a simply  bound  copy  of  Le  Monde 
oA  Von  sennuie.  \ 

IV.— IX  THE  SMOKIXG  CAR  FROM  XEW 
YORK. 

The  car  at  tlie  head  of  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  Limited  was  divided,  and 
subserved  several  uses.  The  forward  half 
of  it  contained  the  baggage;  the  two  small 
compartments  “amidships,'’  so  to  speak, 
were  arranged,  one  as  a bath-room,  and 
the  other  as  a barber  shop;  and  then  came 
the  more  spacious  saloon  reserved  for  the 
smokers,  and  furnished  with  a buffet,  or, 
in  other  words,  with  a bar,  behind  which 
stood  the  sable  attendant,  wlio  was  ready 
to  prepare  a mixed  drink  for  the  travel- 
ler, or  to  provide  him  with  any  book  tliat 
might  be  chosen  from  tlie  little  library  of 
modern  literature  that  filled  two  or  three 
shelves.  Here  also  were  desks  supplied 
with  abundant  writing  materials. 

When  Hallett  Larcom  entered  tliis 


smoking  car  at  Syracuse  there  were  only 
six  or  seven  men  in  it,  lounging  about  in 
the  comfortable  wicker  arm-chairs;  and 
it  was  with  pleasure  that  he  discovered 
the  Rev.  Rittenhouse  Huger  Pennington 
among  them.  There  was  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  recognizing  him  from  Miss 
Marlenspuyk’s  description.  He  was  ob- 
viously a clergyman,  and  as  obviously  a 
Philadelphian.  He  was  portly  and  hand- 
some, full-bodied  and  full-blooded,  with 
an  air  of  high  bi-eeding,  and  with  the 
manner  of  one  accustomed  to  deference. 
Larcom  saw  at  once  that  Dr.  Pennington 
was  certainly  Broad  Church,  that  he  prob- 
ably played  whist,  and  that  he  Avas  a prop- 
er President  of  the  Prison  Reform  League, 
at  once  dignified  and  energetic.  The 
young  Denver  lawyer  “took  stock”  of 
the  Philadelphia  clergyman — he  “sized 
him  up,”  to  use  his  own  idiom — and  he 
decided  that  whatever  the  rector  of  St. 
Boniface  might  undertake  to  do  Avould  be 
thoroughly  well  done,  and  that  therefore 
the  rector  of  St.  Boniface  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent person  to  perform  the  rite  of  mar- 
riage between  Hallett  Larcom  and  Anita 
Vernon.  He  concluded  also,  after  as 
careful  a study  of  Dr.  Pennington’s  face  as 
he  dared  attempt,  that  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  pei*suade  the  clergyman  to  mar- 
ry them,  but  that  it  might  l>e  done  if  one 
went  to  work  al)out  it  in  the  right  way. 

When  the  train  rolled  out  of  the  Syra- 
cuse station  at  five  o'clock.  Dr.  Penning- 
ton had  been  engaged  in  conversation  by 
a casual  stranger,  a little  sandy  man,  who 
was  smoking  a rapid  succession  of  ciga- 
rettes. To  this  pei'son’s  loquacity  Dr. Pen- 
nington, who  was  finishing  a remarkably 
good  cigar,  listened  Avith  an  air  of  amused 
superiority,  of  which  the  little  man  was 
wholly  unconscious. 

Hallett  Larcom  dropped  into  a seat  op- 
posite to  them,  and  began  his  study  of  the 
clergyman  so  that  he  might  devise  a plan 
of  attack. 

The  little  sandy  man  had  just  laid 
down  a newspaper.  “There’s  England, 
now,'’  he  was  saying,  “she  can’t  keep  her 
hands  off  the  rest  of  the  world.  She’s  al- 
Avays  prying  and  meddling  and  grabbing 
sometliing  .somewhere.  There  isn’t  any- 
thing too  big  for  Great  Britain  to  swal- 
low, and  there  isn’t  anything  too  little, 
either.  She  just  takes  anything  she  can 
lay  her  hands  on.” 

“Except  a joke,”  remarked  the  Phila- 
delphian, blandly. 
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“ How  asked  the  other. 

‘‘England  is  not  quick  at  taking  a 
jest,"  explained  the  clergyman.  “The 
liritish  are  known  to  be  often  impervious 
to  liiimor.'’ 

“Oh,  I see,"  said  the  little  man. 
“That's  so,  too.  As  my  brother  says — he 
is  in  the  hardware  business  at  Utica,  and 
got  almost  the  biggest  store  in  the  city, 
too — as  iny  brother  says/  If  you've  got  to 
explain  a joke  to  an  Englishman,  you 
w’ant  to  start  in  early  in  the  morning  and 
take  your  dinner  pail  along.  " 

“Indeed,"  assented  Dr.  Pennington, 
courteously. 

“And  he's  got  a joke  for  ’em,  too,"  the 
little  man  went  on, “a  real  practical  joke, 
if  they'll  only  take  it.  His  idea  is  to  find 
an  English  syndicate  to  buy  out  all  the 
letail  hardware  stores  in  the  United 
States.  He'll  sell  his,  too— at  a price. 
He  ain't  afraid  of  British  gold,  he  ain't." 

The  Philadelphia  clergyman  contin- 
ued to  listen  with  amused  tolerance,  like 
an  explorer  on  his  first  meeting  with 
some  strange  new  manner  of  man. 

By  this  time  Larcorn  had  concluded 
his  examination  of  Dr.  Pennington,  and 
he  had  made  his  deductions  therefrom. 
He  believed  that  he  would  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  clergyman  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage. Believing  this,  he  made  ready  for 
the  event.  Certain  that  the  Philadel- 
phian would  not  leave  the  smoking  car 
until  his  cigar  vras  finished,  Larcorn  left 
his  seat  and  went  over  to  one  of  the  little 
desks.  Taking  pen  and  paper,  he  thought 
for  a moment,  and  then  he  wrote  a letter, 
pausing  now  and  again  as  thougli  to  pick 
a word,  and  smiling  as  if  it  wei*e  a joke 
which  he  enjoyed  hugely.  When  the 
letter  was  written  he  read  it  over  careful- 
ly, and  enclosed  it  in  an  envelope,  which 
he  addressed  to  John  Abram  Carkendal, 
Esq.  Then  he  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

Thiiiking  that  Dr.  Pennington  must 
now  be  nearing  the  end  of  his  cigar,  Lar- 
com  left  llie  half-screened  section  in 
which  tlie  desks  were  made  private,  and 
returned  to  the  main  smoking  saloon. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  sandy  little 
man  rise  from  liis  seat  by  the  side  of  the 
clergyman,  saying: 

“ I really  must  go  now.  I've  got  my 
wife  back  there  in  the  sleeper,  and  she 
don't  like  to  be  left  more  than  two  or 
three  hours  at  a wliack.  You  know'  what 
women  are.  But  I'm  mighty  glad  to  liave 
seen  you,  and  if  you  ever  get  out  to  Slie- 


boygan,  you  must  come  and  see  me.  My 
name's  Cyrus  C.  Tuttle.  I've  got  the  big- 
gestclothing  emporium  in  all  that  section 
of  Michigan,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  sliow  you 
round." 

When  he  had  gone.  I^ix-om  took  the 
seat  just  vacated.  “ Have  I not  the  plea- 
sure of  speaking  to  Dr.  Pennington ?**  lie 
began. 

“That  is  my  name/' said  tlie  Philadel- 
phian, with  a faint  intonation  of  severity. 

“I  thought  I could  not  be  mistaken, 
although  I have  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  before,"  the  young  man 
continued. 

Dr.  Pennington’s  silence  indicated  cold 
but  courteous  expectation. 

“My  name  is  Hallett  Laraoin,  and  I 
think  you  used  to  know  my  father,  Gen- 
eral Larcorn.'’ 

“Bless  my  soul  I"  said  the  clergyman, 
with  sudden  cordiality,  “ Are  you  a son 
of  Eld  ridge  Larcorn?  Yes.  I see  a like- 
ness, now  that  I look  for  it.  I went  to 
Trinity  College  with  your  father,  and  we 
studied  law  together  in  Judge  Hildreth's 
office  at  Hartford.  I gave  up  the  law  for 
the  Cliurah,  but  your  father  had  no  sum- 
mons to  tlie  pulpit,  and  he  remained  at 
the  bar.  He  used  to  say  that  I preaclied 
and  he  practised.  Hal  ha  I" 

Hallett  Larcom’s  laugh  at  his  father's 
joke  was  commingled  of  filial  piety  and 
self-seeking  tact. 

“And  your  mother,"  Dr.  Pennington 
continued,  “she  was  charming  woman. 
Miss  Otis,  was  she  not?  Ah  I I thought 
my  memory  was  not  at  fault.  There 
wera  three  sistera,  all  charming  women. 
Ah,  young  man  ! it  is  for  you  to  be  ])roiid 
tliat  you  come  of  so  good  a stock.  There 
are  forms  of  family  pride  that  are  foolish 
and  offensive,  no  doubt;  but  a proper  re- 
spect for  one's  ancestors,  and  for  one's 
self  as  their  descendant,  is  imt  misplaced. 
That  it  is  which  makes  me  so  thorough- 
ly out  of  patience  with  this  Darwinian 
theory,  wliich  otherwise  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  How  can  a man  expect 
sympathy  who  insists  on  climbing  up 
his  own  family  tree  merely  to  shake 
liands  with  the  monkey  grinning  at  the 
topf' 

Thus  Dr.  Pennington  droppeil  at  once 
into  friendly  talk  with  tlie  son  of  his  old 
friend,  and  thus  the  young  man  let  him 
run  on,  acting  the  part  of  the  good  listen- 
er, and  supplying  the  proper  proportion 
of  appreciative  queries.  Knowing  that 
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the  man  with  a hobby  is  always  anxious 
to  lead  a cavalry  charge  on  it,  Larcom 
slowly  steered  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  prison  reform,  and  finally  cap- 
tivated the  Pi*esident  of  the  League  by  ad- 
ducing certain  lieretical  theories,  and  then 
allowing  himself  to  be  convinced  of  their 
falsity,  and  converted  to  the  proper  opin- 
ion. 

Thus  the  time  passed,  and  the  train 
drew  nigh  to  Rochester,  and  as  yet  Hal- 
lett  Larcom  had  seen  no  chance  of  intro- 
ducing the  subject  nearest  his  heart. 
Once  or  twice,  when  occasion  served,  the 
young  man  had  not  ventured  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  in  spite  of  himself  awed  not 
a little  by  the  impressive  manner  of  the 
clergyman.  What  he  w’anted  Dr.  Pen- 
nington to  do  was  most  unconventional, 
and  Larcom  really  dreaded  the  expression 
of  condemnatory  surprise  with  wliich  the 
rector  of  St,  Boniface's  would  surely  greet 
his  request.  The  afternoon  waned,  and 
there  was  a beautiful  sunset,  rosy  with 
promise  and  gilt  by  hoi^e  ; then  the  brief 
twilight  descended,  and  veiled  the  fleeting 
landscape  with  its  haze.  Still  the  young 
lawyer  from  Denver  had  not  yet  mustered 
up  courage  to  ask  the  clergyman  from 
Philadelphia  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

At  last  Dr.  Pennington  looked  at  his 
watch.  “ Bless  my  soul  I”  he  said.  ‘‘It 
is  nearly  seven  o’clock.  I must  go  and 
see  what  they  can  give  me  for  dinner. 
Really  the  table  is  not  at  all  bad,  when 
you  consider  the  many  difficulties  under 
which  the  cooks  must  labor ; and  of  course 
any  one  who  is  used  to  good  living  does 
not  expect  too  much  wlien  he  i»  travel- 
ling.” 

At  ten  minutes  to  seven  the  train  was 
due  in  Rochester,  and  if  Larcom  did  not 
capture  liis  clergyman  then,  he  had  lost 
his  last  chance.  He  roused  himself  as 
the  engine  slowed  up  on  nearing  tlie  sta- 
tion. 

“ Doctor  Pennington,”  he  began,  in  des- 
peration, “I  have  a very  great  favor  to  ask 
you.” 

“What  is  it?”  tlie  clergyman  returned, 
with  a stiffening  of  manner  so  slight  that 
only  a man  made  doubly  observant  by 
anxiety  could  detect  it. 

Yet,  slight  as  it  was,  it  sufficed  to 
check  Larcom  again.  Then  he  caught 
at  a means  of  saving  time,  and  of  gaining 
a more  favorable  occasion  for  making  the 
final  request. 


“You  know  Miss  Marlenspuyk,  of  New 
York?”  he  said,  hurriedly. 

“A  charming  old  lady,  and  she  is  on 
the  train  with  us,  I believe,”  the  do<'tor 
replied. 

“Yes,”  the  young  man  went  on;  “it 
was  she  who  told  me  you  were  on  board, 
and  she  told  me  that  she  wanted  to  see 
you  for  a moment.  There  was  something 
very  particular  she  wished  to  ask  you.” 

“ Bless  my  soul !”  declared  Dr.  Penning- 
ton. “Something  very  particular  Miss 
Marlenspuyk  wishes  to  ask  me?  I con- 
fess that  I cannot  conceive  what  it  may 
be.  However,  I will  go  back  and  wait  on 
her  after  dinner.” 

“Doctor,”  urged  the  young  man,  “I 
should  take  it  as  a great  favor  if  you 
would  go  now.  The  train  will  stop  in 
a minute,  and  we  can  get  out  and  walk 
back  to  the  Boston  car,  where  Miss  Mar- 
lenspuyk is.” 

The  brakes  grated  beneath  them  at  that 
moment,  and  the  train  came  gently  to  a 
stand  in  the  Rochester  station. 

“Well,”  Dr.  Pennington  yielded,  “since 
you  are  so  urgent,  I will  go  with  you.  But 
I confess  my  curiosity  to  discover  why 
Miss  Marlenspuyk  desires  to  see  me  thus 
particularly.” 

Elated  at  this  temporary  advantage, 
Hallett  Ijarcom  handed  the  clergyman 
his  hat,  and  the  two  left  the  smoking  car, 
and  walked  through  the  station  toward 
the  end  of  the  train. 

V.— IN  THE  SLEEPING  CAR  FROM  BOSTON. 

The  train  was  starting  forward  again 
just  as  Dr.  Pennington  and  Hallett  Lar- 
com entered  the  rear  car.  Miss  Marlen- 
spuyk was  waiting  for  them.  She  greet- 
ed the  clergyman  most  cordially. 

“Why,  Dr.  Pennington, ”she said,  “Pm 
delighted  to  see  you.  It  is  really  very 
kind  of  you  to  come.  I don't  know  what 
these  young  people  would  have  done  if 
you  had  not  been  here  to  lielp  them  out 
of  the  difficulty.” 

“I  confess  that  I can  scarcely  say  I 
understand  exactly  wliat— ” Dr.  Penning- 
ton began. 

“Tlie  fact  is,  Miss  Marlenspuyk.”  inter- 
rupted Liircom,  “ I have  not  yet  been  able 
to  explain  to  Dr.  Pennington  just  what  it 
was  we  wanted  him  to  do,  I -I  haven’t 
had  time.  I told  him  only  that  you  wish- 
ed to  see  him.” 

“And  so  I do,”  she  declared,  prompt- 
ly. “ I’ve  arranged  everything  with  Mrs. 
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Hitchcock;  she  will  be  delighted  to  let 
us  have  her  state-room  whenever  we  are 
ready  for  the  wedding.” 

“For  the  wedding  T’  echoed  the  cler- 
gyman, in  stiffening  astonishment. 

“Yes,”  Miss  Marlenspuyk  replied.  “ I 
Avill  explain  it  all  to  you  in  a minute.” 

“ I confess  that  I don't  see — ’ he  began 
again. 

“But  you  shall  see  all  in  good  time,” 
the  old  maid  assured  him.  “Now,  Mr. 
Larcom.  since  you  have  left  this  for  me 
to  do,  I leave  Annie  Vernon  in  your 
hands.  She  may  be  here  any  minute,  and 
I rely  on  you  to  break  it  to  her  gently, 
and  to  pei‘suade  her.” 

“I'll  do  that,”  he  declared.  Adding  in 
a whisper,  “I, can  coax  her,  if  you  will 
only  talk  over  the  dominie.” 

“I  understood  from  Mr.  Larcom  here,” 
said  Dr.  Pennington,  “that  you  desired 
to  see  me,  Miss  Marlenspuj^k,  and — ” 

“And  you  are  a dear  good  man  to 
come  at  once,”  the  old  maid  broke  in. 
“To-day  is  the  day  fixed  for  Mr.  Larcom's 
wedding.” 

“Indeed?”  exclaimed  the  clergyman, 
in  surprise.  “ Is  he  then  taking  his  bridal 
tour  alone  ?" 

“ He  and  the  young  lady  had  a lovers’ 
quarrel,”  explained  Miss  Marlenspuyk, 
speaking  rapidly,  “and  broke  off  the  en- 
gagement. But  she  is  on  this  train  to- 
da\"  by  accident,  and  they  have  made  up, 
and  we  rely  on  you  to  marry  them.*’ 

“On  me?”  he  repeated,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

“On  you,”  she  returned. 

“But  I never  heard  of  such  a thing  in 
my  life,"  he  declared. 

“Neither  did  I,"  she  said;  “but  that’s 
no  reason.  Here  are  two  young  people 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  here  is  the  ap- 
X>ointed  day,  and  you  are  the  onl}^  clergy- 
man available,  so  of  course  we  count  on 
you.” 

“ But  I can't  marry  a couple  in  another 
man's  parish,”  he  asserted.  “ It  would  be 
most  un])rofessional.'’ 

“Whose  x)arish  are  you  in  now?”  she 
asked. 

“Really  I have  no  idea,”  he  an- 
swered. 

“This  train  is  going  fully  forty  miles 
an  hour,”  she  declared;  “probably  you 
won't  be  able  to  finish  marrying  them  all 
in  one  parish.  Very  likely  we  shall  even 
be  in  another  diocese  before  the  ceremony 
is  fini.shed.” 
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“But,  my  dear  lady,  I—”  he  began 
once  more. 

“Hush!”  cried  Miss  Marlenspuyk. 
“Hei*e  is  the  bride.” 

Hallett  Larcom  sprang  to  tlie  door  as 
Anita  Vernon  pas.sed  in  through  the  ves- 
tibule. 

“I’ve  run  away  only  for  a minute,” 
she  said;  “just  to  get  my  gloves.” 

“Never  mind  your  gloves  now,”  her 
lover  responded.  “Nita,  do  you  know 
what  day  this  is  ?” 

“It’s  the  27th  of  September,  isn’t  it?” 
she  answered. 

“It’s  our  wedding  day,”  he  said.  “And 
as  we  are  engaged  again,  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  w’e  are  going  to  be  married 
right  now.” 

“Now!”  she  repeated.  “Don’t  be  ab- 
surd.” 

“But  you  fixed  the  day  yourself,”  he 
answered,  unhesitatingly,  and  with  far 
more  courage  and  energy  than  he  had 
shown  in  his  dealing  with  Dr.  Penning- 
ton. 

“ Oh,  I can’t,”  she  declared,  and  he  de- 
tected a hint  of  wavering  in  her  tone. 

“You  must,”  he  asserted,  forcibly. 

“Why  not  wait  till  we  get  to  Denver, 
at  least  ?”  she  urged. 

“Because  I don’t  want  to  take  any 
chances,”  he  resimnded,  firmly.  “And 
besides,  wiien  w’e  get  to  Denver  your 
uncle  Carkendal  will  be  down  on  me 
more  than  ever;  I'm  retained  in  tlut'e  im- 
XX)rtant  cases  against  the  Metliuselah.'’ 

“But  there  isn’t  any  clergyman,”  she 
said,  beating  about  for  objections. 

“That's  the  Rev.  Dr.  Penniiigton,’'  he 
answ^ered,  “talking  to  Miss  Marlenspuyk 
in  the  section  right  behind  us.’’ 

“And  you  haven’t  any  ring,”  she  said. 

“I  can't  he  married  witlioiit  a ring.” 

For  a second  the  lover  w^as  ]>uzzled. 
Then  he  leaned  forward,  and  unstrapx>ed 
the  leatlier  valise  on  tlie  seat  l)efore  him, 
and  unlocked  it  and  took  out  a little  box. 

When  slie  saw'  this,  she  said,  “Oh!” 

He  opened  the  box  and  lifted  out  a dia- 
mond ring. 

“Here's  the  engagement  ring  you  sent 
back  to  me,”  he  explained,  x^lacing  it  on 
her  finger.  “Now  we  are  engaged  again. 
And  you  may  remember  that  it  was  a lit- 
tle too  large,  and  so  I got  you  a plain  gold 
‘keei>er’  to  hold  it  on  safely.  Here  is 
that  'keeper,' and  I propose  to  use  it  as  a 
wedding-ring.” 

“We  can’t  be  married  out  here,  right 
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in  the  middle  of  a parlor  car,”  she  said, 
with  obvious  signs  of  yielding.  “That 
would  be  horrid.” 

“Mrs.  Hitchcock  has  the  private  com- 
partment at  the  end  of  the  car,”  he  ex- 
plained, with  triumphant  persistence,  “and 
she  has  placed  this  at  our  disposal.” 

“Oh,  you  have  an  answer  for  every- 
thing,” said  the  bride. 

“I  have  an  answer  for  the  dominie 
when  he  asks  me,  by-and-by,  if  I’ll  take 
this  woman  for  ray  wedded  wife,”  he  re- 
plied. 

“But  I can’t  get  married  without  tell- 
ing aunty,  and  then  there’s  Uncle  Car- 
kendal,”she  objected.  # 

“ You  are  going  to  get  married  without 
telling  aunty  or  Uncle  Carkendal  either,” 
he  declared,  emphatically ; “though  you 
may  go  back  to  them  after  the  ceremony 
for  the  few  minutes  before  we  get  to  Buf- 
falo.” 

“But  I’d  never  dare  tell  Uncle  Car- 
kendal,” she  said. 

“ You  needn’t  tell  him,”  he  responded. 
“What’s  his  seat,  and  what’s  the  car?” 

“The  car  is  the  ‘Rip  Van  Winkle,’ ’’she 
answered,  “and  his  section  is  No.  10.” 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  letter  he 
had  written  at  the  desk  in  the  smoking 
car,  and  beneath  the  name  of  John  Abram 
Carkendal  he  wrote,  “Section  10,  sleeper 
‘Rip  Van  Winkle.'” 

“Do  you  see  that?'’ he  asked.  “That 
is  a full  explanation,  and  that  will  be 
handed  to  Uncle  Carkendal  by  the  porter 
of  the  car  as  the  train  pulls  out  of  Buf- 
falo without  us." 

“ Without  us  ?”  she  echoed. 

“Don't  you  remember  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  Niagara  for  our  wedding  trip?"  he 
explained.  “You  will  step  out  of  the  ‘ Rip 
Van  Winkle  ’ at  Buffalo  at  half  past  eight, 
and  I will  be  on  the  platform  waiting  for 
you,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  we  shall  be 
at  Niagara,  ready  for  a walk  to  see  the 
Falls  by  moonlight.'’ 

She  looked  at  him  with  admiration. 
“You  have  a liead  for  business,'’ she  de- 
clared. “You  quite  take  my  breath 
away.’' 

Hallett  Larcorn  had  never  doubted  of 
his  victory,  but  he  was  rejoiced  when  it 
was  won.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  lean- 
ing over  the  back  of  the  seat,  he  called  to 
the  clergyman,  who  was  sitting  there  by 
the  side  of  Miss  Marlenspuyk,  with  whom 
he  was  still  keeping  up  a most  animated 
discussion. 
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“Dr.  Pennington,” said  the  young  man, 

“I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Nita 
Vernon,  and  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  ceremony  whenever  you  are.”  ^ 

“ Oh,  Hallett!”  cried  Miss  Vernon. 

“Is  not  this  the  charming  young  lady 
I noticed  tlijs  afternoon  in  the  dining 
car?”  inquired  Dr.  Pennington,  rising. 
“And,  bless  my  soul!  I remember  now, 
it  was  you  I saw  talking  to  her.” 

“You  cannot  refuse  to  marry  so  good- 
looking  a couple,  can  you,  now?”  urged 
Miss  Marlenspuyk.  “Besides,  I shall 
not  let  you  go  until  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed, and  I warn  you  that  we  shall  be 
in  BufiFalo  in  an  hour  now,  and  they  take 
off  the  dining  car  there.” 

“Bless  my  soul!'’  said  Dr.  Pennington 
again,  “I  didn’t  knoSv  that.  I thought 
it  went  all  the  way  to  Chicago.  Well, 
then,  if  you  insist,  I suppose  I must  mar- 
ry these  young  people,  though  it  is  all 
veiy  irregular,  and  I do  hope  that  the 
papers  will  not  get  hold  of  it.” 

As  he  walked  to  the  rear  of  the  car 
with  Miss  Mai’lenspuyk,  following  the 
bride  and  groom,  he  said:  “She  is  really 
a charming  girl.  I do  not  wonder  that 
he  does  not  desire  the  wedding  day  to  be 
postponed.  I shall  certainly  claim  the 
old-fashioned  privilege  of  saluting  the 
bride.” 

When  they  reached  Mrs.  Hitchcock’s 
compartment,  barely  large  enough  to  hold 
them  all.  Miss  Marlenspuyk  had  to  pre- 
sent them  to  the  occupant  of  the  state- 
room. 

“I  have  often  heard  my  son  Mather 
speak  of  you,”  said  Mrs.  Hitchcock  to 
Anita. 

“ Oh,  is  little  Mat  Hitchcock  your  son  ?" 
asked  Larcom,  looking  at  Anita,  who 
smiled  gently,  remembering  that  her 
lover  had  once  been  jealous  of  young 
Hitchcock’s  attentions  to  her  early  in  the 
summer  at  Narragansett  Pier,  when  the 
bride  and  the  groom  were  l:>eginning  to 
fall  in  love. 

Tlien  Miss  Marlenspuyk  ))roduced  a 
prayer-book,  wliich  she  had  taken  from 
her  bag,  where  it  liad  lain  side  by  side 
with  Le  Monde  oi)  Von  s'ennnie. 

Dr.  Pennington  took  the  book,  and  be- 
gan to  read  the  marriage  service  with 
great  dignity  and  impressiveness.  Miss 
Marlenspuyk,  smiling,  though  a tear  lay 
close  to  her  eyelid,  acted  as  the  only  bride- 
maid,  and  at  her  request  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
ventured  to  give  away  the  bride.  The 
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groom  was  ready  with  the  ring  when  it 
was  needed. 

And  thus,  on  the  appointed  day,  Hallett 
1«  rcom  and  Anita  Vernon  were  made 


man  and  wife,  while  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  Limited  was  rushing  onward 
through  the  gathering  night  at  a speed  of 
nearly  fifty  miles  an  hour. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  ST.  JOHN’S. 

BY  IlEZEKIAH  BUTTERWORTH. 

I. 

I LOVE  to  drift  upon  the  sea  of  palms 
That  Ribault  called  the  Riviere  du  Mai: 

’Mid  leafages  of  odorous  scents  and  balms, 

Where  hermit  Gulf  winds  like  the  dryads  play 
In  pendulous  mistletoes  and  mosses  gray; 

Past  hoary  live-oaks,  in  whose  veiled  arcades 
Triumplial  chariots  seem  to  just  have  passed, 

And  left  the  glimmering  air  to  birds  and  bees; 

Past  ghost-white  herons  in  the  cypress  shades. 

And  mocking-birds  that  fill  the  orange  trees 
With  viols,  flutes,  and  thrilling  serenades. 

I seem  to  see  below  high  regions  glassed 
In  these  celestial  mirrors  of  the  seas — 

The  same  light  blooms  in  heavenly  scenes  and  these, 

II. 

O Florida,  thou  poem  of  the  States, 

Thou  coral  garden  where  the  warm  sea  sings, 

’Tis  sweet  in  dreams  to  drift  beyond  thy  gates, 

Like  voyagers  old  who  sought  immortal  springs 
’Neath  golden  skies  impearled  with  ibis  wrings, 

Afar  from  crystal  seasons'  lines  of  blue, 

And  cloudy  conifei's  of  ice  and  snow, 

And  with  the  double  sense  of  beauty  view 
In  things  we  feel  the  things  are  to  know. 

And  almost  hear  the  palpitating  strings 
Of  life  harps  lost  in  answering  numbers  play. 

Would  tliat  my  song  could  like  thy  bird  songs  flow 
Like  winged  ix>ets  to  the  sun  lands  true! 

Sweet  would  I sing,  O Riviere  du  Mai! 

Ill, 

In  memory  oft  my  shallop  drifts  again 

Ui)ou  thy  stream.  I hear  the  ring-dove  pass, 

And  see  live  sunsets  through  heaven's  window-pane. 
And  watch  tlie  waving  of  the  para-grass. 

The  passion-lilies  rim  the  \vatcr’s  glass, 

Zenaida  doves  o'er  cool  savannas  fare, 

And  Night  in  melting  splendors  spi*eads  her  wing 
O'er  in  fluent  tides,  cerulean  fountains,  where 
I almost  list  to  hear  immortals  sing.  . . . 

Beneath  the  palms  my  lonely  shallop  shell 
May  drift  no  more  at  liquid  morn  or  even, 

But  though  afar  from  endless  springs  I dwell, 

Each  sense  of  beauty  is  a sense  of  heaven. 

Though  wait  my  soul  till  life's  diviner  day^ 

’Twill  know  thy  bliss  again,  O River  Mai ! 
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BY  THOMAS  HABDY 


IT  ii5  a Satunlay  aftern«x>n  of  blue  and  from  the  shops  begin  to  arrive  with  pack- 
yellow  autunin-timOj  and  the  scene  is  ages,  which  they  deposit  In  the  vehicle, 
the  high  street  of  a well-kuo^vn  market'  and  then  tliey  turn  away  wliislling,  and 
town.  A large  carriers  van  standvS  in  the  care  for  the  packages  no  riiore.  At  twen- 
quudraitgfilar  fore  court  of  the  White  ty  minutes  to  four  an  elderly  woman 
Hart  In m upon  the  sides  of  its  spacious  places  her  l>asket  upon  the  ^shafts,  slow  ly 
till  Wing  paiuU'd,  in  wc\ather4>eaten  let-  tnounts,  takes  up  a seat  inside,  and  folds 
levs.  Burthen,  Carrier  to  Longpuddlel''  her  hands  and  her  lips.  Bhe  has  secured 
These  vans,  so  uumcrous  hereahout.  are  a her  pdace  fox’  the  journey,  though  there  is 
respectable  if  somewhat  lumbering  class  a.s  yet  no  sign  of  a horse  being  put  in  nor 
of  convevance,  much  resorted  to  by  do-  of  a carrier.  At  the  three  cinarters  twi* 
cent  travellers  not  overstocked  with  mon-  other  Avomen  arrive,  in  whom  tin?  first 
ey,  the  better  among  them  i*f»ughly  corre-  recognizes  the  posttnistress  of  Upper 
spending  the  old  French  diligences.  Longpiiddle  and  the  registrar’s  wife,  iliey 
The  pre.sent  one  is  timed  to  leave  the  recognizing  her  as  the  aged  groceress 
town  at  four  o’clcKik  precisely,  and  it  is  of  the  same  village.  A t five  rninutes  to 
now  half  past  three  by  the  ancient  dial  the,  hour  there  approach  Mr.  Profitt,  the 
face  in  the  church  tow^er  at  tlm  top  of  the  schooi  nmster,  in  asoftfeU  hat,  and  Chris- 
stre^d.  In  a few  seconds  errand  boys  topber  T wink,  the  master -thatcher;  and 
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as  the  hour  strikes  there  rapidly  drop  in 
the  parish  clerk  and  his  wife,  the  se^s- 
' man  and  his  aged  father,  the  registrar, 
also  Mr.  Day,  the  world  - ignored  local 
landscape-painter,  an  elderly  man,  who 
resides  in  his  native  place,  and  has  never 
* sold  a picture  outside  it,  though  his  pre- 
tensions to  art  have  been  nobly  supported 
by  his  fellow-villagers,  whose  confidence 
ifi  his  genius  has  been  as  remarkable  as 
the  outer  neglect  of  it,  leading  them  to 
byy  his  paintings  so  extensively  (at  the 
price  of  a few  shillings  each,  it  is  true) 
that  every  dwelling  in  the  parish  exhibits 
three  or  four  of  those  admired  produc- 
tions on  its  walls. 

Burthen,  the  carrier,  is  by  this  time 
seen  bustling  round  the  vehicle  ; the 
horses  are  put  in,  the  carrier  arranges  the 
reins,  and  springs  up  into  his  seat  as  if  he 
were  used  to  it — which  he  is. 

“Is  everybody  here?”  he  asks,  prepar- 
atorily, over  his  shoulder  to  the  passen- 
gers within. 

As  those  who  were  not  there  did  not 
reply  in  the  negative,  the  muster  was  as- 
sumed to  be  complete,  and,  after  a few 
hitches  and  hinderances,  the  van,  with  its 
human  freight,  was  got  under  way.  It 
jogged  on  at  an  easy  pace  till  it  reached 
the  bridge  which  formed  the  last  outpost 
of  the  town.  The  carrier  pulled  up  sud- 
denly. 

“Bless  my  soul!”  he  said.  “I’ve  for- 
got the  curate!” 

All  who  could  do  so  gazed  from  the  lit- 
tle back  window  of  the  vehicle,  but  the 
curate  was  not  in  sight. 

“Now  I wonder  where  that  there  man 
is  ?”  continued  the  carrier. 

“Poor  man,  he  ought  to  have  a living 
at  his  time  of  life.” 

“And  he  ought  to  be  punctual,”  said 
the  carrier.  “ ‘ Four  o’clock  sharp  is  my 
time  for  starting,’  I said.  And  he  said, 
‘I’ll  be  there.’  Now  he’s  not  here;  and 
as  a reverent  old  church  minister  he 
ought  to  be  as  good  as  his  word.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Maxton  knows,  being  in  the 
same  line  of  life?”  He  turned  to  the  par- 
ish clerk. 

“I  was  talking  an  immense  deal  with 
liim,  that’s  true,  half  an  hour  ago,”  re- 
plied that  ecclesiastic,  as  one  of  whom  it 
was  no  erroneous  supposition  that  he 
should  be  on  intimate  terms  with  another 
of  the  cloth.  “But  he  didn’t  say  he 
would  be  late.” 

The  discussion  was  cut  off  by  the  ap- 


pearance round  the  comer  of  the  van  of 
the  curate’s  spectacles,  followed  hastily 
by  his  face  and  few  white  whiskers,  and 
the  swinging  tails  of  his  long  gaunt  coat. 
Nobody  reproached  him,  seeing  how  he 
was  reproaching  himself;  and  he  entei’ed 
breathlessly,  and  took  his  seat. 

“Now  be  we  all  here?”  said  the  car- 
rier again. 

They  started  a second  time,  and  moved 
on  till  they  were  about  three  hundred 
yards  out  of  the  town,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  second  bridge,  behind  which, 
as  every  native  remembers,  the  road  takes 
a turn,  and  travellers  by  this  highway 
disappear  finally  from  the  view  of  gazing 
burghers. 

“Well,  as  I’m  alive!”  cried  the  post- 
mistress from  the  interior  of  the  convey- 
ance, peering  through  the  little  square 
back  window  along  the  road  townward. 

“ What  ?”  said  the  carrier. 

“ He’s  hailing  us.” 

Another  sudden  stoppage.  ‘ ‘ Somebody 
else  ?”  the  carrier  ask^. 

“Ay,  sure!”  All  waited  silently, while 
those  who  could  gaze  out  did  so. 

“Now,  who  can  that  be?”  he  con- 
tinued. “I  just  put  it  to  ye,  neighbors, 
can  any  man  keep  time  with  such  hin- 
derances ? Bain’t  we  full  a’ ready  ? Who 
in  the  world  can  the  man  be  ?” 

“He’s  a sort  of  gentleman,” said  the 
school-master,  his  position  commanding 
the  road  more  comfortably  than  that  of 
his  comrades. 

The  stranger,  who  had  been  holding  up 
his  umbrella  to  attract  their  notice,  was 
walking  forwaixl  leisurely  enough,  now 
that  lie  found,  by  their  stopping,  that  it 
had  been  secured,  fiis  clothes  were  de- 
cidedly not  of  a local  cut,  though  it  was 
difficult  to  point  out  any  particular  mark 
of  difference.  In  his  left  hand  he  carried 
a small  leather  travelling  bag.  As  soon 
as  he  had  overtaken  the  van  he  glanced 
at  the  inscription  on  its  side,  as  if  to 
assure  himself  that  he  had  hailed  the 
right  conveyance,  and  asked  if  they  had 
room. 

The  carrier  replied  that  though  they 
were  pretty  well  laden  they  could  carry 
one  more,  whereupon  the  stranger  mount- 
ed, and  took  the  seat  cleared  for  him  with- 
in. And  then  the  horses  made  another 
move,  this  time  for  good,  and  swung  along 
witli  their  burden  of  fourteen  souls  all 
told. 

“You  bain’t  one  of  these  parts,  sir?” 
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said  the  carrier.  “ I could  tell  that  as  far 
as  I could  see  ye.” 

“Yes,  I am  one  of  these  parts,”  said 
the  stranger. 

“Oh  I” 

The  silence  which  followed  seemed  to 
imply  a doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  new- 
comer’s assertion.  “I  was  speaking  of 
Upper  Longpuddle  moi'e  particularly,” 
continued  the  carrier,  hardily;  “and  I 
think  I know  most  faces  of  that  valley.” 

“ I was  born  at  Longpuddle,  and  nursed 
at  Longpuddle,  and  my  father  and  grand- 
father before  me,”  said  the  passenger,  qui- 
etly. 

“Why — to  be  sure,” said  the  aged  gro- 
ceress  in  the  background,  “it  isn’t  John 
Lackland’s  son — never — it  can’t  be — he 
who  went  to  foreign  parts  five-and-thirty 
year  ago  with  his  wife  and  family?  Yet 
— what  do  I hear?— that’s  his  father’s 
voice !” 

“ That’s  the  man,”  replied  the  stranger. 
“John  Lackland  was  my  father,  and  I 
am  John  Lackland’s  son.  Five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I was  a boy  of 
eleven,  my  parents  emigrated  across  the 
seas,  taking  me  and  my  sister  with  them. 
Kytes’s  boy  Tony  was  the  one  who  drove 
us  and  our  belongings  to  Casterbridge  oA 
the  morning  we  left,  and  his  was  the  last 
Longpuddle  face  I saw.  We  sailed  the 
same  week  across  the  ocean,  and  there 
we’ve  been  ever  since,  and  there  I’ve  left 
those  I went  with — all  three.” 

“ Alive  or  dead  ?” 

“Dead,”  he  replied,  in  a low  voice. 
“ And  I have  come  back  to  the  old  place, 
having  nourished  a thought — not  a defi- 
nite intention,  but  just  a thought — tliat 
I should  like  to  return  here  in  a year 
or  two,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
days.” 

“ Married  man,  Mr.  Lackland  ?” 

“No.” 

“ And  have  the  world  used  ye  well,  sir 
—or  rather  John,  knowing  ye  as  a child? 
In  these  rich  new  countries  that  we  hear 
of  so  much,  you’ve  got  rich  with  the 
rest  ?” 

“I  am  not  very  rich,”  Mr.  Lackland 
said.  “Even  in  new  countries,  you 
know,  there  are  failures.  Tlie  race  is  not 
always  to  tlie  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong;  and  even  if  it  sometimes  is.  you 
may  be  neither  swift  nor  strong.  How- 
ever, that's  enough  about  me.  Now,  hav- 
ing answered  your  inquiries,  you  must 
answer  mine;  for,  being  in  London,  I 


have  come  down  here  entirely  to  discover 
what  Longpuddle  is  looking  like,  and 
who  are  living  there.  That  was  why  I 
preferred  a seat  in  your  van  to  hiring  a 
carriage  for  driving  across.” 

“Well,  as  for  Longpuddle,  we  rub  on 
there  much  as  usual.  Old  figures  have 
dropped  out  o’  their  frames,  so  to  speak  it, 
and  new  ones  have  been  put  in  their 
places.  You  mentioned  Tony  Kytes  as 
having  been  the  one  to  drive  your  family 
and  your  goods  to  Casterbridge  in  his  fa- 
ther’s wagon  when  you  left.  Tony  is,  I 
believe,  living  still,  but  not  at  Longpud- 
dle. He  went  away  and  settled  at  Lew- 
gate,  near  Mellstock,  after  hi^  marriage. 
Ah,  Tony  was  a sort  o’  man !” 

“What  was  his  character?  It  had 
hardly  come  out  when  I knew  him.” 

“Oh,  ’twas  well  enough,  as  far  as  that 
goes.  But  I shall  never  forget  his  court- 
ing—never!” 

The  returned  villager  waited  expectant- 
ly, and  the  carrier  went  on: 

TONY  KYTES,  THE  ARCH-DECEIVER. 

“I  shall  never  forget  Tony’s  face. 
’Twas  a little,  round,  firm,  tight  face,  with 
a seam  here  and  there  left  by  the  small- 
pox, though  not  enough  to  hurt  his  looks 
in  a woman’s  eye,  though  he’d  had  it  bad- 
ish  when  he  was  a boy.  So  very  serious- 
looking  and  unsmiling  ’a  was,  that  young 
man,  that  it  really  seemed  as  if  lie  couldn’t 
laugh  without  great  pain  to  his  conscience. 
He  looked  very  hard  at  a small  speck  in 
your  eye  when  talking  to  ’ee.  And  there 
was  no  more  sign  of  a whisker  or  beard 
on  Tony  Kytes’s  face  than  on  the  palm  of 
my  hand.  He  used  to  sing  with  a reli- 
gious manner,  as  if  it  were  a hymn : 

“ ‘ Tve  lost  my  love,  and  I care  not — 

I’ve  lost  my  love,  and  I care  not! 

I shall  soon  have  another 
That’s  better  than  t’other — 

I’ve  lost  my  love,  and  I care  not!’ 

He  was  quite  the  women’s  favorite,  and 
in  i*eturn  for  their  likings  he  loved ’em  in 
shoals. 

“But  in  course  of  time  Tony  got 
fixed  down  to  one  in  particular,  Milly 
Richards,  a nice,  light,  small,  tender  lit- 
tle thing;  and  it  was  soon  said  tliat  they 
were  engaged  to  be  married.  One  Satur- 
day he  had  been  to  market  to  do  business 
for  his  father,  and  was  driving  home  the 
wagon  in  the  afternoon.  When  he  readi- 
ed the  foot  of  the  very  hill  we  shall  be  go- 
ing over  in  ten  minutes,  who  should  he 
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see  waiting  for  him  at  the  top  but  Unity 
Sallet,  a handsome  girl,  one  of  the  young 
women  he’d  been  very  tender  toward  be- 
fore he’d  got  engaged  to  Milly. 

“As  soon  as  Tony  came  up  to  her  she 
said, 

“ ‘ My  dear  Tony,  will  you  give  me  a lift 
home?’ 

“‘That  I will,  darling,’  said  Tony. 

‘ You  don’t  suppose  I could  refuse  ’ee?’ 

“ She  smiled  a smile, and  up  she  hopped, 
and  on  drove  Tony. 

“ ‘ Tony,’  she  says,  in  a sort  of  a tender 
chide,  ‘why  did  ye  desert  me  for  that  other 
one  ? In  what  is  she  better  than  I ? I 
should  have  made  ’ee  a finer  wife,  and  a 
more  loving  one  too.  ’Tisn’t  girls  that 
are  so  easily  won  at  first  that  are  the  best. 
Think  how  long  we’ve  known  each  other 
— ever  since  we  were  children  almost — 
now  haven’t  we,  Tony?’ 

“‘Yes,  that  we  have,’  says  Tony, 
a struck  with  the  truth  o’t. 

“ ‘And  you’ve  never  seen  anything  in 
me  to  complain  of,  have  ye,  Tony?  Now 
tell  the  truth  to  me.’ 

“‘I  never  have,  upon  my  life,’  says 
Tony. 

“‘And — can  you  say  Tm  not  pretty, 
Tony?  Now  look  at  me !’ 

“He  let  his  eyes  rest  upon  her  a long 
while.  ‘I  really  can’t,’  says  he.  ‘In 
fact,  I never  knowed  you  was  so  pretty 
before !’ 

“ ‘ Prettier  than  she?’ 

“What  Tony  would  have  said  to  that, 
nobody  knows,  for  before  he  could  speak, 
what  should  he  see  ahead,  over  the  hedge 
past  the  turning,  but  a feather  he  knew 
well — the  feather  in  Milly’s  hat — she  to 
whom  he  had  been  thinking  of  putting 
the  question  as  to  giving  out  the  banns 
that  very  week. 

“ ‘Unity,’  says  he,  as  mildly  as  he  could, 

‘ here’s  Milly  coming.  Now  I shall  catch 
it  mightily  if  she  sees  ye  riding  here  with 
me ; and  if  you  get  down,  she’ll  be  turn- 
ing the  corner  in  a moment,  and  seeing 
’ee  in  the  road,  she’ll  know  we’ve  been 
corning  on  together.  Now,  dearest  Unity, 
will  ye,  to  avoid  all  unpleasantness,  which 
I know  you  can’t  bear  any  more  than  I — 
will  ye  lie  down  in  the  back  part  of  the 
wagon,  and  let  me  cover  you  over  witli 
the  tarpaulin  till  Milly  lias  passed?  It 
will  all  be  done  in  a minute.  Do! — and 
I’ll  think  over  what  w’e’ve  said,  and  per- 
haps I shall  put  a loving  question  to 
you  after  all,  instead  of  to  Milly.  ’Tisn’t 


true  that  it  is  all  settled  between  her  and 
me.’ 

“Well,  Unity  Sallet  agreed,  and  lay 
down  at  the  back  end  of  the  wagon,  and 
Tony  covered  her  over  so  that  the  wagon 
seemed  to  be  empty  but  for  the  loose  tar- 
paulin; and  then  he  drove  on  to  meet 
Milly. 

“ ‘ My  dear  Tony  I”  cries  Milly,  looking 
up  with  a little  pout  at  him  as  he  came 
near ; ‘ how  long  you’ ve  been  coming  home  I 
Just  as  if  I didn’t  live  at  Upper  Long- 
puddle  at  all!  And  I’ve  come  to  meet 
you  as  you  asked  me  to  do,  and  to  ride 
back  with  you,  and  talk  over  our  future 
home — since  you  asked  me,  and  I prom- 
ised. But  I shouldn’t  have  come  else, 
Mr.  Tony  I’ 

“ ‘Ay,  my  dear,  I did  ask  ye— to  be  sure 
I did,  now  I think  of  it — but  I had  quite 
forgot  it.  To  ride  back  with  me,  did  you 
say,  dear  Milly?’ 

“‘Well,  of  course!  What  can  I do 
else?  Surely  you  don’t  want  me  to  walk, 
now  I’ve  come  all  this  way?’ 

“‘Oh!  no,  no!  I was  thinking  you 
might  be  going  on  to  town  to  meet  your 
mother.  I saw  her  there — and  she  looked 
as  if  she  might  be  expecting  ye.’ 

' “ ‘ Oh  no;  she’s  just  home.  She  came 
across  the  fields,  and  so  got  back  before 
you.’ 

“ ‘Oh,  I didn’t  know  that,’  says  Tony. 
And  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  take 
her  up  beside  him. 

“They  talked  on  very  pleasantly,  and 
looked  at  the  trees  and  beasts,  and  birds 
and  insects,  and  at  the  ploughmen  at  work 
in  the  fields,  till  presently  who  should  they 
see  looking  out  of  the  upper  window  of 
a house  that  stood  beside  the  road  they 
were  following  but  Anna  Jolliver,  another 
young  beauty  of  the  place  at  that  time, 
and  the  very  first  woman  that  Tony  had 
fallen  in  love  with — before  Milly  and  be- 
fore Unity,  in  fact — the  one  that  he  had 
almost  arranged  to  marry  instead  of  Milly. 
She  was  a much  more  dashing  girl  than 
Milly  Richards,  though  he’d  not  thought 
much  of  her  of  late.  Tlie  house  Anna 
was  looking  from  was  her  aunt’s. 

“ ‘My  dear  Milly — my  coming  wife,  as 
I may  call  ’ee,’  says  Tony,  in  his  modest 
way,  and  not  so  loud  that  Unity  could 
overliear,  ‘ I see  a young  woman  looking 
out  of  window  who  I think  may  accost 
me.  The  fact  is,  Milly,  she  had  a notion 
that  I was  wishing  to  marry  her,  and 
since  she’s  discovered  I’ve  promised  an- 
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other,  and  a prettier  than  she,  I’m  rather 
afeard  of  her  temper  if  she  sees  us  togeth- 
er. Now,  Milly,  would  you  do  me  a favor 
— my  coming  wife,  as  I may  say  V 

“ ‘Certainly,  dearest  Tony,’  says  she. 

“ ‘Then  would  ye  creep  under  the  tar- 
paulin just  here  in  the  front  of  the  wagon, 
and  bide  there  out  of  sight  till  weVe 
passed  the  house?  She  hasn’t  seen  us 
yet.  You  see,  we  ought  to  live  in  peace 
and  good-will  since  ’tis  almost  Christmas, 
and  ’twill  prevent  angry  passions  rising, 
which  we  always  should  do.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t  mind,  to  oblige  you,  Tony,’ 
Milly  said;  and  though  she  didn’t  care 
much  about  doing  it,  she  crept  under,  and 
crouched  down  just  behind  the  seat, Unity 
being  snug  at  the  other  end.  So  they 
drove  on  till  they  got  near  the  road  side 
cottage.  Anna  had  soon  seen  him  coming, 
and  waited  at  the  window,  looking  down 
upon  him.  She  tossed  her  head  a little 
disdainful,  and  smiled  off-hand. 

“‘Well,  aren’t  you  going  to  be  civil 
enough  to  ask  me  to  ride  home  with  you?’ 
she  says,  seeing  that  he  was  for  driving 
past  with  a nod  and  a smile. 

“ ‘ Ah.  to  be  sure ! What  was  I thinking 
of  ?’  said  Tony,  in  a flutter.  ‘ But  you  seem 
as  if  you  was  staying  at  your  aunt’s  ?’ 

“ ‘ No,  I am  not,’  she  said.  ‘ Don’t  you 
see  I have  my  bonnet  and  jacket  on  ? I 
have  only  called  to  see  her  on  my  way 
home.  How  can  you  be  so  stupid.  Tony  ?’ 

“‘In  that  case,  of  course  you  must 
come  with  me,’  says  Tony,  feeling  a dim 
sort  of  sweat  rising  up  inside  his  clothes. 
And  he  reined  in  the  horse,  and  waited 
till  she'd  come  down  stairs,  and  then 
helped  her  up  beside  him.  He  drove  on 
again,  his  face  as  long  as  a face  that  was 
a round  one  by  nature  well  could  be. 

“Anna  looked  round  sideways  into  his 
eyes.  ‘This  is  nice,  isn’t  it, Tony?’  she  says. 
‘I  like  riding  with  you.’ 

“Tony  looked  back  into  her  eyes.  ‘And 
I with  you,’  he  said,  after  a while.  In 
short,  having  considered  her,  he  warmed 
up,  and  the  more  he  looked  at  her  the 
more  he  liked  her,  till  he  couldn’t  for  the 
life  of  him  think  why  he  had  ever  said  a 
word  about  marriage  to  Milly  or  Unity 
while  Anna  Jolliver  was  in  question.  So 
they  sat  a little  closer  and  closer,  their 
feet  upon  the  foot-board  and  their  shoul- 
ders touching,  and  Tony  thought  over  and 
over  again  how  handsome  Anna  was.  He 
spoke  tenderer  and  tenderer,  and  called 
her  ‘dear  Anna’  in  a whisper  at  last. 


“ ‘You’ve  settled  it  with  Milly  by  this 
time,  I suppose  ?’  said  she. 

“ ‘N — no,  not  exactly.’ 

“ ‘ What  ? How  low  you  talk,  Tony.’ 

“‘Yes — I’ve  a kind  of  hoarseness.  I 
said,  not  exactly.’ 

“ ‘I  suppose  you  mean  to?’ 

“ ‘ Well,  as  to  that — ” His  eyes  rested 
on  her  face,  and  hers  on  his.  He  won- 
dered how  he  could  have  been  such  a fool 
as  not  to  follow  up  Anna.  ‘ My  sweet 
Anna!’  he  bursts  out,  taking  her  hand, 
not  being  really  able  to  help  it,  and  for- 
getting Milly  and  Unity  and  all  the  world 
besides.  ‘Settled  it  ? I don't  think  I have  1’ 

“ ‘ Hark !’  says  Anna. 

“‘What?’  says  Tony,  letting  go  her 
hand. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Surely  I heard  a sort  of  a little  scream- 
ing squeak  under  that  tar-cloth  ? Why, 
you’ve  been  carrying  corn,  and  there's 
mice  in  this  wagon,  I declare  1’  She  began 
to  haul  up  the  tails  of  her  gown. 

“‘Oh  no;  ’tis  the  axle,’  said  Tony, 
peacefully.  ‘ It  does  go  like  that  some- 
times in  dry  weather.’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps  it  was.  . . . Well,  now,  to  be 
quite  honest,  dear  Tony,  do  you  like  her 
better  than  me?  Because  — because,  al- 
though I’ve  held  off  so  independent,  I’ll 
own  at  last  that  I do  like  ’ee,  Tony,  to  tell 
the  truth ; and  I wouldn’t  say  no  if  you 
asked  me — you  know  what.’ 

“Tony  was  so  won  over  by  this  pretty 
offering  mood  of  a girl  who  had  been  quite 
the  reverse  (Anna  had  a backward  way 
with  her  at  times,  if  you  can  mind)  that 
he  just  glanced  behind,  and  then  whis- 
pered, very  soft,  ‘I  haven’t  quite  promised 
her,  and  I think  I can  get  out  of  it,  and 
ask  you  that  question.’ 

“‘Throw  over  Milly? — all  to  marry 
me!  How  delightful !’ broke  out  Anna, 
quite  loud,  clapping  her  hands. 

“At  this  there  was  a real  squeak,  an  an- 
gry, spiteful  squeak,  and  afterward  a long 
moan,  as  if  something  had  broke  its  heart, 
and  a movement  of  the  wagon  cloth. 

“ ‘Something’s  there!’  said  Anna,  start- 
ing up. 

‘ It's  nothing,  really,’  says  Tony,  in  a 
soothing  voice,  and  praying  inwardly  for 
a way  out  of  this.  ‘I  wouldn’t  tell  ’ee 
at  first,  because  I wouldn’t  frighten  ’ee* 
But,  Anna,  I*ve  really  a couple  of  ferrets 
in  a bag  under  there,  for  rabbiting,  and 
they  quarrel  sometimes.  I don’t  wish  it 
knowed,  as  ’twould  be  called  poaching. 
Oh,  they  can't  get  out,  bless  ye— you  are 
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quite  safe!  And— and — wliat  a fine  day 
it  is,  isn’t  it,  Anna,  for  this  time  of  year? 
Be  you  ffoing  to  market  next  Saturday? 
How  is  your  aunt  now  ?’  and  so  on,  says 
Tony,  to  keep  lier  from  talking  any  more 
about  love  in  Milly’s  hearing. 

“But  he  found  his  work  cut  out  for 
him,  and  wondering  again  how  he  should 
get  out  of  this  ticklish  business,  he  looked 
about  for  a chance.  Nearing  liome,  he 
saw  his  father  in  a field  not  far  off,  hold- 
ing up  his  hand  as  if  he  wished  to  speak 
to  Tony. 

“ ‘Would  you  mind  taking  the  reins  a 
moment,  Anna,’  he  said,  much  relieved, 
‘while  1 go  and  find  out  what  father 
wants?’ 

“She  consented,  and  away  he  hastened 
into  the  field,  only  too  glad  to  get  breath- 
ing-time. He  found  that  his  father  was 
looking  at  him  with  rather  a stern  eye. 

“‘Come,  come,  Tony,’  says  old  Mr. 
Eytes,  as  soon  as  his  son  was  alongside 
him;  ‘this  won’t  do,  you  know.’ 

“‘What  ?’  says  Tony. 

“‘Why,  if  you  mean  to  marry  Milly 
Richards,  do  it,  and  there’s  an  end  o’t. 
But  don’t  go  driving  about  the  country 
with  Jolliver’s  daughter,  and  making  a 
scandal.  I won’t  have  such  things  done.’ 

“ ‘I  only  asked  her — that  is,  she  asked 
me — to  ride  liome.’ 

“ ‘ She  ? Why,  now,  if  it  had  been  Mil- 
ly,’twould  have  been  quite  proper;  but 
you  and  Anna  Jolliver  going  about  by 
yourselves — ’ 

“ ‘ Milly’s  there  too,  father.’ 

“‘MiUy?  Whei-e?’ 

“ ‘ Under  the  tarpaulin.  Yes,  the  truth 
is,  father,  I’ve  got  rather  into  a nunny- 
watch,  I’m  afeard.  Unity  Sallet  is  there 
too— yes,  under  the  other  end  of  the  tar- 
paulin. All  three  are  in  that  wagon,  and 
what  to  do  with  ’em  I know  no  more  than 
the  dead.  The  best  plan  is.  as  I’m  think- 
ing, to  speak  out  loud  and  plain  to  one  of 
’em  before  the  rest,  and  that  will  settle  it; 
not  but  what  ’twill  cause  ’em  to  kick  up  a 
bit  of  a miff,  for  certain.  Now  which 
would  you  marry,  father,  if  you  was  in 
my  place?’ 

“ * Whichever  of  ’em  did  not  ask  to  ride 
with  thee?’ 

“ ‘That  was  Milly,  I’m  bound  to  say,  as 
she  only  came  by  mv  invitation.  But 
Milly—’ 

“‘Then  stick  to  Milly;  she’s  the  best. 

. . . . But  look  at  that  I’  His  father  point- 
ed toward  the  wagon.  ‘She  can’t  hold 
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that  horse  in.  You  shouldn’t  have  left 
the  reins  in  her  hands.  Run  on  and 
take  the  horse’s  head,  or  there  ’ll  be  some 
accident  to  them  maids!’ 

“Tony’s  horse,  in  fact,  in  spite  of  An- 
na’s tugging  at  the  reins,  had  started  on 
his  way  at  a brisk  walking  pace,  being 
very  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  stable,  for 
he  had  had  a long  day  out.  Without  an- 
other word,  Tony  rushed  away  from  his 
father  to  overtake  the  horse. 

“Now  of  all  things  that  could  have 
happened  to  wean  him  from  Milly,  there 
was  nothing  so  powerful  as  his  father’s 
recommending  her.  No,  it  could  not  be 
Milly,  after  all.  Anna  must  be  the  one, 
since  he  could  not  marry  all  three.  This 
he  thought  while  running  after  the  wag- 
on. But  queer  things  were  happening 
inside  it. 

“ It  was,  of  course,  Milly  who  had 
screamed  under  the  tarpaulin,  being 
obliged  to  let  off  her  bitter  rage  and 
shame  in  that  way  at  what  Tony  was 
saying,  and  never  daring  to  show,  for 
very  pride  and  dread  o’  being  laughed 
at,  that  she  was  in  hiding.  She  became 
more  and  more  restless,  and  in  twisting 
herself  about,  what  did  she  see  but  anoth- 
er woman’s  foot  and  white  stocking  close 
to  her  head.  It  quite  frightened  her,  not 
knowing  that  Unity  Sallet  was  in  the  wag- 
on likewise.  But  after  the  fright  was  over 
she  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  all 
this,  and  she  crept  and  crept  along  the  bed 
of  the  wagon,  under  the  cloth,  like  a 
snake,  when  lo  and  behold  she  came  face 
to  face  with  Unity. 

“ ‘Well,  if  this  isn’t  disgraceful!’  says 
Milly  in  a raging  whisper  to  Unity. 

‘“’Tis,’says  Unity,  ‘to  see  you  hiding 
in  a young  man’s  wagon  like  this,  and  no 
gi’eat  character  belonging  to  either  of  ye !’ 

“ ‘Mind  what  you  are  saying,’  replied 
Mill}",  getting  louder.  ‘ I am  engaged  to 
be  married  to  liim,  and  haven’t  I a right 
to  be  here?  What  right  have  you,  I 
should  like  to  know?  What  has  he  been 
promising  you  ? A pretty  lot  of  non- 
sense, I expect!  But  what  Tony  says  to 
other  women  is  all  mere  wind,  and  no 
concern  to  me !’ 

“ ‘Don’t  you  be  too  sure,’  says  Unity. 

‘ He’s  going  to  liave  Anna,  and  neither 
you  nor  me  either:  I could  hear  that.’ 

“Now  at  the.se  strange  voices  sounding 
from  under  the  cloth  Anna  was  thunder- 
struck a'most  into  a swound;  and  it  was 
just  at  this  time  that  the  horse  moved  on. 
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Anna  tugged  away  wildly,  not  knowing 
what  she  was  doing;  and  as  the  quarrel 
rose  louder  and  louder  Anna  got  so  horri- 
6ed  that  she  let  go  the  reins  altogether. 
The  horse  went  on  at  his  own  pace,  and 
coming  to  the  corner  where  we  turn 
round  to  drop  down  the  hill  to  Lower 
Longpuddle,  he  turned  too  quick,  the  oflf 
wheels  went  up  the  bank,  the  wagon  rose 
sideways  till  it  was  quite  on  edge  upon 
the  near  axles,  and  out  rolled  the  three 
maidens  into  the  road  in  aheap. 

“When  Tony  came  up,  frightened  and 
breathless,  he  was  relieved  enough  to  see 
that  neither  of  his  darlings  was  hurt,  be- 
yond a few  scratches  from  the  brambles 
of  the  hedge.  But  he  was  rather  alarm- 
ed when  he  heard  how  they  were  going 
on  at  one  another. 

“‘Don't  ye  quarrel,  my  dears — don’t 
ye!’  says  he,  taking  oflf  his  hat  out  of  re- 
spect to  ’em.  And  then  he  would  have 
kissed  them  all  round,  as  fair  and  equal 
as  a man  could,  but  they  were  in  too 
much  of  a taking  to  let  him.  ‘Now  I’ll 
speak  out  honest,  because  I ought  to;  and 
this  is  the  truth,’  says  he.  ‘I’ve  asked 
Anna  to  be  mine,  and  she  is  willing,  and 
we  are  going  to  put  up  the  banns  next — ’ 

“Tony  liad  not  noticed  that  Anna’s  fa- 
ther was  coming  up  behind,  nor  had  he 
noticed  that  Anna’s  face  was  beginning 
to  bleed  from  the  scratch  of  a bramble. 
Anna  had  seen  her  father,  and  had  run  to 
him,  crying. 

“‘My  daughter  is  not  willing,  sir,’ 
says  Mr.  Jolliver,  hot  and  strong.  ‘ Be 
you  willing,  Anna?  I ask  ye  to  have 
spirit  enough  to  refuse  him.’ 

“‘That  I have,  and  I do  refuse  him,’ 
says  Anna,  partly  because  her  father  was 
there,  and  partly,  too,  in  a tantrum  be- 
cause of  the  discovery  and  the  scratch  on 
her  face.  ‘ Little  did  I think  when  I was 
so  soft  with  him  just  now  that  I was  talk- 
ing to  such  a false  deceiver!’ 

“‘What,  you  won’t  have  me,  Anna?’ 
says  Tony,  his  jaw  hanging  clown  like  a 
dead  man  s. 

“‘Never— I would  sooner  marry  no — 
nobody  at  all!’  she  gas^wd  out,  though 
with  her  heart  in  her  throat,  for  she 
would  not  have  refused  Tony  if  he  had 
asked  lier  quietly,  and  her  father  liad  not 
been  there,  and  lier  face  had  jjot  been 
scratched  by  the  bramble.  And  liaving 
said  that,  away  she  walked,  upon  her  fa- 
ther’s arm,  thinking  and  lioping  he  would 
ask  her  again. 


“Tony  didn’t  know  what  to  say  next. 
Milly  was  sobbing  her  heart  out;  but  as 
his  father  had  strongly  recommended  her 
he  couldn’t  feel  inclined  that  way.  So 
he  turned  to  Unity. 

“ ‘Well,  will  you,  Unity  dear,  be  mine?’ 
he  says. 

“‘Take  her  leavings?  Not  I!’  says 
Unity.  ‘ I’d  scorn  it!’  And  away  walks 
Unity  Sallet  likewise,  though  she  l(X)ked 
back  when  she’d  gone  some  way,  to  see  if 
he  was  following  her. 

“So  there  at  last  were  left  Milly  and 
Tony  by  themselves,  she  crying  in  watery 
streams,  and  Tony  l(X)king  like  a tree 
struck  by  lightning. 

“ ‘Well,  Milly,’  he  says  at  last,  going 
up  to  her,  ‘ it  do  seem  as  if  fate  had  ordain- 
ed that  it  should  be  you  and  I,  or  nobody. 
And  what  must  be  must  be,  I suppose  ? 
Hey,  Milly  ?’ 

‘“If  you  like,  Tony.  You  didn’t  real- 
ly mean  what  you  said  to  them  ?’ 

“‘Not  a word  of  it,’  declares  Tony, 
bringing  down  his  fist  ux)on  his  palm. 

“And  then  he  kissed  her,  and  put  the 
wagon  to  rights,  and  they  mounted  togeth- 
er; and  their  banns  were  put  up  the  very 
next  Sunday.  I was  not  able  to  go  to 
their  wedding,  but  it  was  a rare  party 
they  had,  by  all  account.  Everybody  in 
Longpuddle  was  there  almost;  you  among 
the  rest,  I think,  Mr.  Maxton  ?”  The 
speaker  turned  to  tlie  parish  clerk. 

“ I was,”  said  Mr.  Maxton.  “And  that 
party  was  the  clause  of  a very  curious 
change  in  some  other  people’s  affairs;  I 
mean  in  Steve  Hardcome’s  and  his  cousin 
James’s.” 

“Ah!  the  Hardcomes!”  said  the  stran- 
ger. “ How  familiar  that  name  is  to  me ! 
What  of  them  ?” 

The  clerk  cleared  his  throat  and  began : 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HARDCOMES. 

“Yes,  Tony’s  was  the  very  best  wed- 
ding randy  that  ever  I was  at;  and  I’ve 
been  at  a good  many,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose”— turning  to  the  newly  arrived  one 
— ‘‘  having,  as  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  the 
privilege  to  attend  all  christening,  wed- 
ding, and  funeral  parties — such  being  our 
Wessex  custom. 

“ 'Twas  on  a frosty  niglit  in  Christmas 
week,  and  among  the  folk  invited  were 
the  said  Hardcomes  o’  Climmerston — 
Steve  and  James— first  cousins,  both  of 
them  small  farmers,  just  entering  into  busi- 
ness on  their  own  account.  With  tlieni 
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came,  as  a matter  of  couinse,  their  intend- 
ed wives,  two  young  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, both  very  pretty  and  sprightly 
maidens,  and  numbers  of  friends  from 
Abbot’s- Cernel,  and  Weatherbury,  and 
Mellstock,  and  I don't  know  where — a 
regular  houseful. 

“The  kitchen  was  cleared  of  furniture 
for  dancing,  and  the  old  folk  played 
at  ‘put’  and  ‘all-fours’  in  the  parlor, 
though  at  last  they  gave  that  up  to  join 
in  the  dance.  The  top  of  the  figure  was 
by  the  large  front  window  of  the  room, 
and  there  were  so  many  couples  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure  reached  through 
the  door  at  the  back,  and  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  out  - bouse  ; in  fact,  you 
couldn’t  see  the  end  of  the  row  at  all, 
and  ’twas  never  known  exactly  how  long 
that  dance  was,  the  lowest  couples  being 
lost  among  the  fagots  and  brushwood  in 
the  out-house. 

“When  we  had  danced  a few  horn’s, 
and  the  crowns  of  we  taller  men  were 
swelling  into  lumps  with  bumping  the 
beams  of  the  ceiling,  the  first  fiddler  laid 
down  his 'fiddle  bow,  and  said  he  should 
play  no  more,  for  he  wished  to  dance. 
And  in  another  hour  the  second  6ddler 
laid  down  his,  and  said  he  wanted  to 
dance  too ; so  there  was  only  the  third 
fiddler  left,  and  he  was  an  old,  aged  man, 
very  weak  in  the  wrist.  However,  he 
managed  to  keep  up  a feeble  tweedle-dee; 
but  there  being  no  chair  in  the  room,  and 
his  knees  being  as  weak  as  his  wrists,  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  upon  as  much  of  the 
little  corner  table  as  projected  beyond  the 
corner  cupboard  fixed  over  it,  which  was 
not  a very  wide  seat  for  a man  advanced 
in  years. 

“Among  those  who  danced  most  con- 
tinually were  the  two  engaged  couples,  as 
was  natural  to  their  situation.  Each  pair 
was  very  well  matched,  and  ver}’'  unlike 
the  other.  James  Hardcome’s  intended 
was  called  Emily  Darth,  and  both  she  and 
James  were  gentle,  nice-minded,  in-door 
people,  fond  of  a quiet  life.  Steve  and 
his  chosen,  named  Olive  Pawle,  were  dif- 
ferent; they  were  of  a more  bustling  na- 
ture, fond  of  racketing  about,  and  seeing 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  The 
two  couples  had  arranged  to  get  married 
on  the  same  day,  and  that  not  long 
thence;  Tony's  wedding  being  a sort  of 
stimulant,  as  is  often  the  case;  I’ve  no- 
ticed it  professionally  many  times. 

“ They  danced  with  such  a will  as  only 
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young  people  in  that  stage  of  courtship 
can  dance;  and  it  happened  that  as  the 
evening  wore  on  James  had  for  his  part- 
ner Stephen’s  plighted  one,  Olive,  at  the 
same  time  that  Stephen  was  dancing  with 
James’s  Emily.  It  was  noticed  that,  in 
spite  o’  the  exchange,  the  young  men 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  dance  no  less  than 
before.  By-and-by  they  were  treading 
another  tune  in  the  same  changed  order 
as  we  had  noticed  earlier,  and  though  at 
first  each  one  had  held  the  other’s  mis- 
tress strictly  at  half-arm’s  length,  lest 
there  should  be  shown  any  objection  to 
too  close  quarters  by  the  lady’s  proper 
man,  as  time  passed  there  was  a little 
more  closeness  between  ’em;  and  present- 
ly a little  more  closeness  still. 

“ The  later  it  got,  the  more  did  each  of 
the  two  cousins  dance  with  the  wrong 
young  girl,  and  the  tighter  did  he  hold 
her  to  his  side  as  he  whirled  her  round; 
and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  neither 
seemed  to  mind  what  the  other  was  do- 
ing. The  party  began  to  dmw  toward  its 
end,  and  I saw  no  more  that  night,  being 
one  of  the  first  to  leave  on  account  of  my 
serious  calling.  But  I learnt  the  rest  of 
it  from  those  that  knew. 

“After  finishing  a particularly  warm- 
ing dance  with  the  changed  partners, 
as  I've  mentioned,  the  two  young  men 
looked  at  one  another,  and  in  a moment 
or  two  went  out  into  the  porch  together. 

“ ‘ James,’  says  Steve,  ‘ what  were  you 
thinking  of  when  you  were  dancing  with 
my  Olive  ?’ 

“‘Well,’  said  James,  ‘perhaps  what 
you  were  thinking  of  when  you  were 
dancing  with  my  Emily.’ 

“‘I  was  thinking,’  said  Steve,  with 
some  hesitation,  ‘that  I wouldn’t  mind 
changing  for  good  and  all.’ 

“ ‘It  was  what  I was  feeling  likewise,’ 
said  James. 

“ ‘ I willingly  agree  to  it,  if  you  think 
we  could  manage  it.’ 

“ ‘So  do  I.  But  what  would  the  girls 
say  V 

“‘'Tis  my  belief,’  said  Steve,  ‘that 
the}'  wouldn’t  particularly  object.  Your 
Emily  clung  as  close  to  me  as  if  she  al- 
ready belonged  to  me,  dear  girl.’ 

“ ‘And  your  Olive  to  me,’  says  James. 

‘I  could  feel  her  heart  beating  like  a 
clock.’ 

“ Well,  they  agreed  to  put  it  to  the  girls 
when  they  were  all  four  walking  home 
together.  And  they  did  so.  When  they 
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parted  that  night  the  excliange  was  de- 
cided on — all  having  been  done  under  the 
hot  excitement  of  that  evening’s  dancing. 
Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  following 
Sunday  morning,  when  the  people  were 
sitting  in  church  with  mouths  wide  open 
to  hear  the  names  published  as  they  had 
expected,  there  was  no  small  amazement 
to  hear  them  coupled  the  wrong  way,  as 
it  seemed.  The  congregation  whispered, 
and  thought  the  pai*son  had  made  a mis- 
take; till  they  discovered  that  his  reading 
of  the  names  was  verily  the  true  way.  As 
they  had  decided,  so  they  were  married, 
each  one  to  the  other’s  original  property. 

“Well,  the  two  couples  lived  on  for  a 
year  or  two  ordinarily  enough,  till  the 
time  came  when  these  young  people  be- 
gan to  grow  a little  less  warm  to  their  re- 
spective spouses,  as  is  the  rule  of  married 
life;  and  the  two  cousins  wondered  more 
and  more  in  their  hearts  what  had  made 
’em  so  mad  at  the  last  moment  to  marry 
crosswise  as  they  did,  when  they  might 
have  married  straight,  as  was  planned 
by  nature,  and  as  they  had  first  fallen  in 
love.  ’Twas  Tony’s  party  that  had  done 
it,  plain  enough,  and  they  half  wished 
they  had  never  gone  there.  James,  being 
a quiet,  fireside,  perusing  man,  felt  at 
times  a wide  gap  between  himself  and 
Olive,  his  wife, who  loved  riding  and  driv- 
ing and  out-door  jaunts  to  a degree ; while 
Steve,  who  was  always  knocking  about 
hither  and  thither,  had  a very  domestic 
wife,  who  worked  samplers,  and  made 
hearth-rugs,  scarcely  ever  wished  to  cross 
the  threshold,  and  only  drove  out  with 
him  to  please  him. 

“However,  they  said  very  little  about 
this  mismating  to  any  of  their  acquaint- 
ances, though  sometimes  Steve  would  look 
at  James’s  wife  and  sigh, and  James  would 
look  at  Steve’s  wife  and  do  the  same.  In- 
deed at  last  they  were  frank  enough  tow- 
ard each  other  not  to  mind  mentioning 
it  quietly  between  themselves,  in  a long- 
faced, sorry  - smiling,  whimsical  sort  of 
way,  and  would  shake  their  heads  together 
over  their  foolishness  in  upsetting  a well- 
considered  choice  on  the  strength  of  an 
hours  fancy  in  the  whirl  and  wildness 
of  a dance.  Still,  they  were  sensible  and 
honest  young  fellovrs  enough,  and  did 
their  best  to  make  shift  with  their  lot  as 
tliey  had  arranged  it,  and  not  to  repine  at 
what  could  not  now  be  altered  or  mended. 

“So  things  remained  till  one  fine  sum- 
mer day  they  went  for  their  yearly  little 


outing  together,  as  they  had  made  it  their 
custom  to  do  for  a long  while  past.  This 
year  they  chose  Budmouth-Regis,  as  the 
place  to  spend  their  holiday  in;  and  off 
they  went  in  their  best  clothes  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

“When  they  had  reached  Budmouth- 
Regis  they  walked  two  and  two  along 
the  velvet  sands — their  new  boots  going 
squeakity-squash.  I can  seem  to  see  ’em 
now.  Then  they  looked  at  the  ships  in 
the  harbor;  and  then  went  up  to  the 
Lookout;  and  then  had  dinner  at  an  inn; 
and  then  walked  two  and  two  squeakity- 
squash  again  upon  the  velvet  sands.  As 
evening  drew  on  they  sat  on  one  of  the 
public  seats  upon  the  esplanade,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  band;  and  then  they  said, 
‘What  shall  we  do  next?’ 

“ ‘Of  all  thin^,’  said  Olive  (Mrs.  James 
Hardcome,  that  is),  ‘I  should  like  to  row 
in  the  bay  1 We  could  listen  to  this  music 
from  the  water  as  well  as  from  here,  and 
have  the  fun  of  rowing  besides.’ 

“‘The  very  thing;  so  should  I,’  says 
Stephen,  his  tastes  being  always  like 
hers.” 

Here  the  clerk  turned  to  the  curate. 

“But  you,  sir,  know  more  of  the  strange 
particulars  of  that  strange  day  of  their 
lives  than  anybody  else,  having  had  it 
from  their  own  lips;  and  perhaps  will 
oblige  the  gentleman?” 

“Certainly,  if  it  is  wished,”  said  the 
curate.  And  he  took  up  the  clerk’s  tale: 

“Stephen’s  wife  hated  the  sea,  except 
from  land,  and  couldn’t  bear  the  thought 
of  going  into  a boat.  James,  too,  disliked 
the  water,  and  said  that  for  his  part  he 
would  much  sooner  stay  on  and  listen  to 
the  band  in  the  seat  they  occupied,  though 
he  did  not  wish  to  stand  in  his  wife’s  way 
if  she  desired  a row.  The  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  that  James  and  his  cousin’s 
wife  Emily  agreed  to  remain  where  they 
were  sitting,  and  enjoy  the  music,  while 
they  watched  the  other  two  hire  a boat 
just  beneath,  and  take  their  water  excur- 
sion of  half  an  hour  or  so,  till  they  should 
choose  to  come  back  and  join  the  sitters 
on  the  esplanade;  when  they  would  all 
start  homeward  together. 

“ Nothing  could  have  pleased  the  other 
two  restless  ones  better  than  this  arrange- 
ment ; and  Emily  and  James  watched  them 
go  down  to  the  boatman  below,  and  choose 
one  of  the  little  yellow  skiffs,  and  walk 
carefully  out  upon  the  little  plank  that 
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was  laid  on  trestles  to  enable  them  to  get 
alongside  the  craft.  They  saw  Stephen 
hand  Olive  in,  and  take  his  seat  facing 
her;  when  they  were  settled  they  waved 
their  hands  to  the  couple  watching  them, 
and  then  Stephen  took  the  pair  of  sculls 
and  pulled  off  to  the  tune  beat  by  the 
band,  she  steering  through  the  other  boats 
skimming  about,  for  the  sea  was  as  smooth 
as  glass  that  evening,  and  pleasure  seekers 
were  rowing  everywhere. 

“ ‘ How  pretty  they  look  moving  on, 
don't  they  ?'  said  Emily  to  James  (as  IVe 
been  assured).*  ‘ They  both  enjoy  it  equal- 
ly.  In  everything  their  likings  are  the 
same.' 

“ ‘ That’s  true,’  said  James. 

“ ‘They  would  have  made  a handsome 
pair  if  they  had  married,’  said  she. 

“ ‘ Yes,’  said  he.  ‘ ’Tis  a pity  we  should 
have  parted  ’em.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t  talk  of  that,  James,’  said  she. 

‘ For  better  or  for  worse  we  decided  to  do 
as  we  did,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.’ 

“ They  sat  on  after  that  without  speak- 
ing, side  by  side,  and  the  band  played  as 
before ; the  people  strolled  up  and  down ; 
and  Stephen  and  Olive  shrank  smaller 
and  smaller  as  they  shot  straight  out  to 
sea.  The  two  on  shore  used  to  relate  how 
they  saw  Stephen  stop  rowing  a moment, 
and  take  off  his  coat  to  get  at  his  work 
better;  but  James’s  wife  sat  quite  still  in 
the  stern,  holding  the  tiller  ropes  by  which 
she  steered  the  boat.  When  they  had  got 
very  small  indeed  she  turned  her  head  to 
shoi*e. 

“ ‘She  is  waving  her  handkerchief  to 
us,’  said  Stephen’s  wife,  who  thereupon 
pulled  out  her  own  and  waved  it  as  a re- 
turn signal. 

“The  boat’s  course  had  been  a little  awry 
while  Mrs.  James  neglected  her  steering 
to  wave  her  handkerchief  to  her  husband 
and  Mrs.  Stephen;  but  now  the  light  skiff 
went  straight  onward  again,  and  they  could 
soon  see  nothing  more  of  the  two  figures 
it  contained  than  Olive’s  light  mantle  and 
Stephen’s  white  shirt  sleeves  behind. 

“The  two  on  the  shore  talked  on. 
‘ ’Twas  very  curious — our  changing  part- 
ners at  Tony  Kytes’  wedding,’  Emily  de- 
clared. ‘Tony  was  of  a fickle  natui*e  by 
all  account,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if 
his  character  had  infected  us  that  night. 
Which  of  you  two  was  it  that  first  pro- 
posed not  to  marry  as  we  were  en- 
gaged?’ 

“ ‘H’m— I can't  remember  at  this  mo- 


ment,’ says  James.  ‘We  talked  it  over, 
you  know ; and  no  sooner  said  than  done.’ 

“ ‘ ’Twas  the  dancing,’  said  she.  ‘ Peo- 
ple get  quite  crazy  sometimes  in  a dance.* 

“ ‘ They  do,’  he  owned. 

“ ‘James — do  you  think  they  care  for 
one  another  still?’  asks  Mrs.  Stephen. 

“James  Hai'dcome  mused, and  admitted 
that  perhaps  a little  tender  feeling  might 
flicker  up  in  their  hearts  for  a moment 
now  and  then.  ‘ Still,  nothing  of  any  ac- 
count,’ he  said. 

“ ‘I  sometimes  think  that  Olive  is  in 
Steve’s  mind  a good  deal,’  murmurs  Mrs. 
Stephen ; ‘ particularly  when  she  pleases 
his  fancy  by  riding  past  our  window  at  a 
gallop  on  one  of  the  draught-horses.  • • .1 
never  could  do  anything  of  that  sort;  I 
could  never  get  over  my  fear  of  a horse.’ 

“ ‘And  I am  no  horseman,  though  I 
pretend  to  be  on  her  account,’  murmured 
James  Hardcome.  ‘ But  isn’t  it  almost 
time  for  them  to  turn  and  sweep  round 
to  the  shore,  as  the  other  bohting  folk  have 
done  ? I wonder  what  Olive  means  by 
steering  straight  away  to  the  horizon  like 
that?  She  has  hardly  swerved  from  a di- 
rect line  seaward  since  they  started.’ 

“ ‘ No  doubt  they  are  talking,  and  don’t 
think  of  where  they  are  going,’  suggests 
Stephen’s  wife. 

“ ‘ Perhaps  so,’  says  James.  ‘ I didn’t 
know  Steve  could  row  like  that.’ 

“ ‘ Oh  yes,’  says  she.  ‘ He  often  comes 
here  on  business,  and  generally  has  a pull 
round  the  bay.’ 

“ ‘ I can  hardly  see  the  boat  or  them,’ 
says  James  again ; ‘ and  it  is  getting  dark.  ’ 

“The  heedless  pair  afloat  now  formed 
a mere  speck  in  the  films  of  the  coming 
night, which  thickened  apace;  till  it  com- 
pletely swallowed  up  their  distant  shapes. 
They  had  disappeared  while  still  following 
the  same  straight  course  away  from  the 
world  of  land-livei*s,  as  if  they  were  in- 
tending to  drop  over  the  sea  edge  into 
space,  and  never  return  to  earth  again. 

“ The  two  on  the  shore  continued  to  sit 
on,  punctually  abiding  by  their  agreement 
to  remain  on  the  same  spot  till  the  others 
returned.  The  esplanade  lamps  were  lit 
one  by  one,  the  bandsmen  folded  up  their 
stands  and  departed,  the  yachts  in  the 
bay  hung  out  their  riding  lights,  and  the 
little  boats  came  back  to  shore  one  after 
another,  their  hirers  walking  on  to  the 
sands  by  the  plank  they  had  climbed  to 
go  afloat;  but  among  these  Stephen  and 
Olive  did  not  appear. 
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“ ‘ What  a time  they  are  I’  said  Emily. 
‘ I am  getting  quite  chilly.  I did  not  ex- 
pect to  have  to  sit  so  long  in  the  evening 
air.’ 

“Thereupon  James Hardcome said  that 
he  did  not  require  his  overcoat,  and  insist 
ed  on  lending  it  to  her. 

“He  wrapped  it  round  Emily’s  shoul- 
ders. 

“ ‘ Thank  you,  James,’  she  said.  ‘ How 
cold  Olive  must  be  in  that  thin  jacket!’ 

“ ‘ Yes — 1 was  thinking  so, ’heanswered. 

‘ Well,  they  are  sure  to  be  quite  close  at 
hand  by  this  time,  though  we  can’t  see 
’em.  The  boats  are  not  all  in  yet.  Some 
vof  the  rowers  are  fond  of  paddling  along 
the  shore  to  finish  out  their  hour  of 
hiring.’ 

“‘Shall  we  walk  by  the  edge  of  the 
water, ’said  she,  ‘ to  see  if  we  can  discover 
them  ?’ 

“ He  assented,  reminding  her  that  they 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  seat,  lest  the 
belated  pair  should  return  and  miss  them, 
and  be  vexed  that  they  had  not  kept  the 
appointment. 

“They  walked  a sentry  beat  up  and 
down  the  sands  immediately  opposite  the 
seat;  and  still  the  others  did  not  come. 
James  Hardcome  at  last  went  to  the  boat- 
man, thinking  that  after  all  his  wife  and 
cousin  might  have  come  in  under  shadow 
of  the  dusk  without  being  perceived,  and 
might  have  forgotten  the  appointment  at 
the  bench. 

“ ‘ All  in?’  asked  James. 

‘ ‘ ‘ All  but  one  boat,  ’ said  the  lessor.  ‘ I 
can’t  think  where  that  couple  is  keeping 
to.  They  might  run  foul  of  something  or 
other  in  the  dark.’ 

“Again  Stephen’s  wife  and  Olive’s  hus- 
band waited,  with  more  and  more  anxiety. 
But  no  little  yellow  boat  returned.  Was 
it  possible  they  could  have  landed  further 
down  the  esplanade? 

“ ‘It  hev  been  done,  to  escape  paying,’ 
said  the  boat  owner.  ‘ But  they  didn’t 
look  like  people  who  would  do  that.’ 

‘‘  James  Hardcome  knew  that  he  could 
found  no  hope  on  such  a reason  as  that. 
But  now,  remembering  what  had  been 
casually  discihssed  between  Steve  and  him- 
self about  their  wives  from  time  to  time, 
he  admitted  for  the  first  time  the  possibil- 
ity that  their  old  tenderness  had  been  re- 
vived by  their  face  to- face  position  more 
strongly  than  either  had  anticipated  at 
starting  — the  excursion  having  been  so 
obviously  undertaken  for  the  pleasure  of 
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the  performance  only — and  that  they  had 
landed  at  some  steps  he  knew  of  further 
down  toward  the  pier,  to  be  longer  alone 
together. 

“Still,  he  disliked  to  harbor  the  thought, 
and  would  not  mention  its  existence  to 
his  companion.  He  merely  said  to  her, 
‘Let  us  walk  further  on.’ 

“They  did  so;  and  lingered  between 
the  boat  stage  and  the  pier  till  Stephen 
Hardcome's  wife  was  uneasy,  and  was 
obliged  to  accept  James's  offered  arm. 
Thus  the  night  advanced.  Emily  was 
presently  so  worn  out  by  fatigue  that 
James  felt  it  necessary  to  conduct  her 
home;  there  w^as,  too,  a remote  chance 
that  the  truants  had  lauded  in  the  harbor 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  or  elsewhere, 
and  hastened  home  in  some  unexpected 
way,  in  the  belief  that  their  friends  would 
not  have  waited  so  long. 

“However,  he  left  a direction  in  the 
town  that  a lookout  should  be  kept, 
though  this  was  arranged  privately,  the 
bare  possibility  of  an  elopement  being 
enough  to  make  him  reticent;  and  full  of 
misgivings  the  two  remaining  ones  hast- 
ened to  catch  the  last  train  out  of  Bud- 
mouth-Regis ; and  when  they  got  to  Caster- 
bridge  drove  back  to  Upper  Longpuddle.” 

“Along  this  very  road  as  we  do  now,” 
remarked  the  parish  clerk. 

“To  be  sure— along  this  very  road,” 
said  the  curate.  “ However,  Stephen  and 
Olive  were  not  at  their  homes;  neither 
had  entered  the  village  since  leaving  it  in 
the  morning.  Emily  and  James  Hard- 
come went  to  their  respective  dwellings  to 
snatch  a hasty  night’s  rest,  and  at  daylight 
the  next  morning  they  drove  again  to 
Casterbridge  and  entered  the  Budmouth 
train. 

“Nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  cou- 
ple there  during  this  brief  absence.  In 
the  course  of  a few  hours  some  young  men 
testified  to  having  seen  such  a man  and 
woman  rowing  in  a frail  outrigger,  the 
head  of  the  boat  kept  straight  to  sea;  they 
had  sat  looking  in  each  other’s  faces  as  if 
they  were  in  a dream,  with  no  conscious- 
ness of  what  they  were  doing,  or  whither 
they  were  steering.  It  was  not  till  late 
that  day  that  more  tidings  reached  James’s 
ears.  The  boat  had  been  found  drifting 
bottom  upward,  a long  way  from  land. 

In  the  evening  the  sea,  rose  somewhat, 
and  a cry  spread  through  the  town  that 
two  bodies  were  cast  ashore  in  Lull- 
stead  Bay,  several  miles  to  the  eastward. 
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They  were  brought  to  Budmouth,  and  in- 
spection revealed  them  to  be  the  missing 
pair.  It  was  said  that  they  had  been 
found  tightly  locked  in  each  other's  arms; 
and  their  features  were  still  wrapt  in  the 
same  calm  and  dream-like  repose  which 
bad  been  observed  in  their  demeanor  as 
they  had  glided  along. 

“Neither  James  nor  Emily  questioned 
the  motives  of  the  unfortunate  man  and 
woman  in  putting  to  sea.  They  were 
both  above  suspicion  as  to  conduct,  what- 
ever their  mutual  feelings ; underhand  be- 
havior was  foreign  to  the  nature  of  either. 
Conjecture  pictured  that  they  might  have 
fallen  into  tender  reverie  while  gazing 
each  into  a pair  of  eyes  that  had  formerly 
flashed  for  him  and  her  alone,  and,  un- 
willing to  avow  what  their  mutual  senti- 
ments were,  they  had  continued  thus,  ob- 
livious of  time  and  space,  till  darkness 
suddenly  overtook  them  far  from  land. 
But  nothing  was  truly  known.  It  had 
been  their  destiny  to  die  thus.  The  two 
halves  intended  by  nature  to  make  the 
perfect  whole  had  failed  in  that  resultdur- 
ing  their  lives,  though  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided.  Their  bodies  were 
brought  home,  ^d  buried  on  one  day.  I 
remember  that  on  looking  round  the 
church-yard  while  reading  the  service  I 
observed  nearly  all  the  parish  at  their  fu- 
neral.” 

“It  was  so,  sir,”  said  the  clerk. 

“The  remaining  two,”  continued  the 
curate  (whose  voice  had  grown  husky 


while  relating  the  lovers’  sad  fate),  “ were 
a more  thoughtful  and  far-seeing,  though 
less  romantic  couple  than  the  first.  They 
were  now  mutually  bereft  of  a compan- 
ion; and  found  themselves  by  this  acci- 
dent in  a position  to  fulfil  their  destiny 
according  to  nature’s  plan,  and  their  own 
original  and  calmly  formed  intention. 
James  Hardcome  took  Emily  to  wife  in 
the  course  of  a year  and  half;  and  the 
marriage  proved  in  every  respect  a happy 
one.  I solemnized  the  service,  Hardcome 
having  told  me,  when  he  came  to  give 
notice  of  the  proposed  wedding,  the  story 
of  his  first  wife’s  loss,  almost  word  for 
word  as  I have  told  it  to  you.” 

“And  are  they  living  in  Longpuddle 
still  ?”  asked  the  home-comer. 

“Oh  no,  sir,”  interposed  the  clerk. 
“James  has  been  dead  these  dozen  years, 
and  his  mis’ess  about  six  or  seven.  They 
had  no  children.  William  Privett  used 
to  be  their  odd  man  till  he  died.” 

“William  dead  too  — dear  me?”  said 
the  other.  “All  dead.  ” 

“Yes,  sir.  William  was  much  older 
than  I.  He’d  ha’  been  over  eighty  if  he 
had  lived  till  now.” 

“Ah!  there  was  something  very  strange 
about  William’s  death — very  strange  in- 
deed,” sighed  a melancholy  man  in  the 
back  of  the  van.  It  was  the  seedsman’s 
father,  who  had  hitherto  kept  silence. 

“And  what  might  that  have  been?” 
asked  Mr.  Lackland. 

[to  bc  continued.] 


AMERICAN  LEADS  AT  WHIST,  AND  THEIR  HISTORY. 

BY  N.  B.  TBI8T. 


The  ever-growing  interest  manifested 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  sci- 
entific game  of  whist  will,  no  doubt,  make 
the  history  of  American  Leads  acceptable 
to  the  whist  players^^of  this  country.  As 
those  leads  are  ba.sed  on  certiiin  well-rec- 
ognized principles  of  the  game,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  trace  them  as  evolved  through 
years  of  experience  and  practice.  In  do- 
ing so  I will  not  confine  myself  to  the 
examination  of  those  principles  bearing 
more  directly  on  American  Leads,  but  pro- 
pose to  note  also,  in  a cui*sory  manner, 
and  chiefly  from  a chronological  point 
of  view,  the  other  main  developments  of 
the  game  which  preceded  and  have  fol- 


lowed the  introduction  of  American  Leads. 
The  great  majority  of  players  have  ra- 
ther confused  ideas  as  to  the  time  when 
some  of  its  most  important  features  were 
incorporated  into  the  game.  They  are 
generally  under  the  impression  that  all 
there  is  good  in  whist  has  been  intro- 
duced in  comparatively  modern  times. 
They  will  therefore  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  a good  many  of  the  rules  as  laid 
down  by  Hoyle,  nearly  a century  and  a 
half  ago,  are  now  followed  by  them  in 
their  daily  practice.  I have,  more  than 
once,  heal'd  advanced  players  say  to  a be- 
ginner: “With  king,  queen,  knave,  and 
two  or  more  small  cards,  the  modern  rule 
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is  to  lead  the  knave,  and  not  the  king,  as 
you  did”;  little  suspecting  that  Hoyle 
gave  the  same  advice  in  the  following 
words:  “If  you  have  a sequence  of  king, 
queen,  knave,  and  two  small  ones, wheth- 
er you  are  strong  in  trumps  or  not,  it  is 
the  best  play  to  begin  with  the  knave,  be- 
cause by  getting  the  ace  out  of  any  hand, 
you  make  room  for  the  whole  suit.”  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  drawn  to  this 
lead  for  the  reason  that,  on  the  principle 
which  underlies  it,  is  based  one  division 
of  American  Leads,  as  will  be  seen  herein- 
after. This  and  other  still  practised  rules 
of  play,  given  by  Hoyle  in  his  treatise 
published  in  1742,  doubtless  came  into  ex- 
istence some  years  anterior  to  that  date ; 
for  it  is  safe  to  assume  that,  if  not  all,  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  his  work  is  but  a 
compilation  of  the  principles  and  rules  of 
play,  as  he  found  them  understood  and 
practised  by  Lord  Folkestone  and  other 
fine  players  of  his  day.  We  are,  there- 
fore, now  following  some  orders  of  play 
formulated  at  least  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty years  ago. 

The  next  advance  was  the  introduction 
of  that  important  rule  which  directs  that, 
in  returning  your  partner’s  lead,  you 
should  play  the  higher  card,  having  but 
two  remaining;  and  the  lowest,  having 
three.  It  is  not  known  when  this  rule 
was  first  introduced  into  the  game,  but  it 
found  its  way  into  print  about  1770,  in 
the  following  woi’ds:  “ In  returning  your 
partner’s  lead,  play  the  best  you  have 
when  you  hold  but  three  originally  ” 
(Payne’s  Maxims).  Mathews  gives  the 
rule,  somewhat  amplified,  in  his  Advice 
to  the  Young  Whist  Player^  published 
about  1805. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  short 
whist  came  into  existence,  by  the  points 
of  the  game  being  altered  from  ten  to  five, 
and  the  calling  of  honors  abolished.  Mr. 
Clay  gives  an  account  of  how  this  oc- 
curred, in  his  delightful  little  work  on 
whist,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  earnest  player. 

The  next  important  development  was 
the  call  for  trumps.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced, some  fifty  years  ago,  at  Graham’s, 
a great  card  club  in  London.  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck,  a player  of  high  repute,  is  cred- 
ited with  its  invention.  He  is  said  to 
have  afterward  bitterly  regretted  his  in- 
genuity, which  had  deprived  him  of  much 
of  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
superior  play,  by  making  the  game  easier 


for  the  moderate  player.  Although  it  is 
admitted  that  the  call  for  trumps  was 
evolved  from  certain  correct  principles  of 
play,  yet  it  is  considered  by  the  best  au-  - 
thorities  to  be  no  improvement.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain — it  has  added 
much  interest  to  the  gfame  for  the  be- 
ginner. 

We  now  come  to  an  event  in  the  histo- 
ry of  whist,  apparently  insignificant,  but 
which  was  fraught  with  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  game,  for  it  produced  “ Caven- 
dish,''. 

This  event  was  the  coming  together  of 
the  “knot  of  young  men”  who  played 
whist  at  Cambridge,  and  afterward  in 
London,  between  1850  and  1860,  referred 
to  by  Dr.  William  Pole,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Philosophy  of  Whist. 

The  facts  concerning  this  “ Little  Whist 
School,”  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  as- 
certain them,  are  that  shortly  after  1850, 
Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  brother  of  “Caven- 
dish,” and  others,  some  of  whom  are 
mentioned  below,  used  to  play  whist  at 
Cambridge  in  much  the  same  way  as 
other  young  men.  It  seems  that,  contra- 
ry to  the  general  impression,  Mr.  Henry 
Jones,  afterward  so  well  known  under 
the  pseudonyme  of  “ Cavendish,”  was  not 
of  the  party,  as  he  was  then  pursuing  his 
medical  studies  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Col- 
lege, in  London.  After  these  gentlemen 
had  taken  their  degrees,  they  and  “Cav- 
endish ” used  to  meet  in  London,  about 
the  year  1854.  The  regular  players  were 
Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  J.  P.,  Mr.  W.  Dun- 
das  Gardiner,  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Jones.  Although  others  used  to 
join  in  the  play  at  times,  the  four  named 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  “Little 
School.”  When  these  four  met,  they 
used  to  play  every  hand  through  to  the 
end,  for  the  sake  of  science,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  making  certain  calcula- 
tions. They,  moreover,  wrote  down  in- 
teresting hands,  of  which  more  anon.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  these 
four  whist  enthusiasts,  who  were  young 
men  of  “considerable  ability,”  as  Dr. 
Pole  calls  them,  should  argue,  and  that 
they  should  not  always  agree.  They  had 
the  advantage  over  most  beginners  of  be- 
ing able  to  refer  disputed  points  to  the 
late  James  Clay,  then  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  whist.  The  cases  were  writ- 
ten down  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Clay 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Henry  Der- 
viche  Jones,  F.R.C.S.,  father  of  “Cav- 
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cndish,”  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
chairman  of  tlie  Portland  Club,  the  head- 
quarters of  English  whist,  where  he  often 
met  Mr. Clay. 

About  1860  the  “ Little  School  ” ceased 
to  meet,  owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  the  members  had  no  control.  A 
number  of  manuscripts  which  had  accu- 
mulated were  thrown  into  a drawer,  and 
there  they  would  probably  have  remain- 
ed to  this  day  but  for  the  following  acci- 
dent: 

In  Macmillan's  Magazine  of  December, 
1861,  appeared  an  article,  “Games  at 
Cards  for  the  Coming  Winter.”  It  was 
signed  “ W.  P.”  In  the  course  of  the  ar- 
ticle the  following  passage  occurred:  “It 
would  be  a great  boon  if  some  good  au- 
thority would  publish  a set  of  model 
gfam^  of  whist,  with  explanatory  re- 
marks, such  as  are  found  so  useful  in 
chess,  for  example.” 

The  future  “Cavendish”  having  read 
this  article,  wrote  to  W.  P.  that  he  hap- 
pened to  have  a number  of  whist  hands 
in  manuscript,  and  should  be  happy  to 
lend  them  to  him.  He  received  a reply 
from  no  less  a person  than  Dr.  William 
Pole,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  saying  that  he  would 
like  to  see  the  hands. 

Before  forwarding,*' Cavendish”  thought 
he  would  just  read  the  hands  over.  He 
found  the  “Little  School”  had  taken  so 
much  for  granted  that  the  MSS.  would 
probably  be  unintelligible  to  Dr.  Pole. 
Thus,  if  A led  from  his  strong  suit,  no 
remark  was  made  about  it ; or  if  B,  when 
returning  his  partner's  lead,  and  holding 
the  three  and  the  two,  returned  the  three 
in  preference  to  the  two,  no  reason  was 
given  for  it.  So  “Cavendish”  began  to 
rewrite.  In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  he 
erected  some  of  the  instructions  into  prin- 
ciples, to  which  he  referred  as  occasion 
required.  He  also  added  a few  element- 
ary reasons  for  each  line  of  play.  Dr. 
Pole  examined  the  MS.,  and  wrote  to  the 
effect  that  its  contents  were  a revelation 
to  him,  and  that  Jones  ought  to  publish; 
so,  as  “ Cavendish,”  the  name  of  his  then 
club,  he  rushed  into  print,  in  1862,  with  a 
modest  250  copies.  The  rest  every  whist 
player  knows.  “Cavendish ” rushed  into 
print  again  in  1889,  with  an  eighteenth 
edition  of  5000  copies.  So  much  for  an 
accident.  But  to  i*eturn  to  the  “Little 
School.” 

It  was  first  so  christened  by  a writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  of  January,  1871. 


Then  a storm  arose.  Tlje  late  Abraham 
Haywood  wrote  to  the  Morning  Post  to  ^ 
say  that  none  of  the  most  celebrated  play- 
ers of  the  day  were  aware  of  the  existence 
of  this  school.  That  was  not  surprising, 
considering  that  the  players  named  had 
no  idea  they  formed  a school  until  after 
the  publication  of  the  Quarterly^  when 
they  “awoke  and  found  themselves  fa- 
mous.” Haywood  added,  in  the  Post, 
“Did  these  young  men  originate  or  elab- 
orate or  compass  anything,  or  did  they 
merely  arrange  what  was  well  known 
and  procurable  before?”  To  this  “Cav- 
endish” replied,  “What  I claim  for  the 
Little  School  is  that  in  one  book  we 
gave  for  the  first  time  the  reasoning  on 
which  the  principles  of  whist  play  are 
based,  logically  and  completely.”  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  “ Little  ^hool  ” ori- 
ginated any  alterations  worthy  of  record. 
These  came  later,  as  we  will  see  further 
on. 

In  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  repu- 
tation achieved  by  him  through  his  book, 
“Cavendish”  was  given  charge  of  the 
card  department  of  the  London  Field  in 
Decemter,  1862.  This  was  a most  fortu- 
nate occuri*ence,  as  it  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  subsequent  unity  and  sta- 
bility of  the  game,  by  making  the  Field 
the  medium  through  which  all  improve- 
ments or  alterations  are  suggested,  dis- 
cussed, adopted,  or  rejected,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

But  to  return  to  the  progress  of  whist. 

The  earliest  of  the  cases  elaborated, 
after  the  appearance  of  Cavendish  on 
Whist,  was  the  protective  discard  from 
strength.  This  was  first  noticed  in  the 
Field  of  November  30,  1867,  and  ex- 
plained in  the  eighth  edition,  1868.  The 
kernel  of  this  is  contained  in  the  advice 
given  by  Mathews:  “If  weak  in  trumps, 
keep  guard  on  your  adversary’s  suits;  if 
strong,  throw  away  from  them.” 

The  next  advance  was  the  penultimate 
lead  from  suits  of  more  than  five  cards 
{Field,  October  12  and  26  and  Novem 
ber  2,  1872),  follow^ed  by  the  echo  of  the 
call  (same  pajier,  July  25,  1874).  These 
are  duly  noted  in  the  tenth  edition  of 
Cavendish  on  Whist,  dated  June,  1874. 

On  September  11  and  October  16, 
1875,  were  published  in  the  Field  two  ar 
tides  by  “Cavendisli”  on  leads.  They 
are,  to  my  mind,  so  important  as  forerun- 
ners of  the  present  system  of  American 
Leads,  showing  what  was  then  “in  tlie 
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air,”  as  it  has  since  been  called,  that  I 
quote  from  them  at  length. 

“Cavendish”  says:  “From  ace,  queen, 
knave,  and  two  or  moi*e  small  ones,  the 
proper  lead  is  ace,  then  knave,  instead  of 
the  usual  ace,  then  queen ; because,  with 
five  of  the  suit,  you  want  partner,  if  he 
held  king  and  two  small  ones  originally, 
to  put  his  king  on  second  round,”  He 
also  says:  “The  usual  lead  from  ace, 
queen,  knave,  ten,  is  ace,  then  queen. 
This,  however,  is  wrong,  as  it  is  not  the 
game  for  partner  to  put  king  on  queen 
led  after  ace,  he  having  king  and  two 
small  ones  originally.  He  thereby  blocks 
the  suit  on  the  third  round.  The  proper 
lead  from  ace,  queen,  knave,  ten,  with  or 
without  small  ones,  is  ace,  then  ten .... 
The  partner  of  the  player  who  leads  ace, 
then  ten,  should  put  the  king  on  the  ten 
— in  plain  suits — if  he  had  three  original- 
ly, but  not  if  he  had  four.  Hence. . . .the 
third  player’s  hand  can  be  counted  when 
he  has  the  king.” 

“Cavendish”  then  proceeded  to  show 
that,  by  a parity  of  reasoning,  the  proper 
lead  from  the  queen,  knave,  ten  combina- 
tion is  queen,  then  knave,  with  four  in 
suit;  and  queen,  then  ten,  with  more  than 
four. 

These  leads  were  evidently  so  correct 
that  they  found  immediate  favor.  They 
are  introduced  in  the  eleventh  edition  of 
Cavendish  on  Whist,  1876. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear 
that  a great  whist  advance  was  made  be- 
tween the  yeai*s  1867  and  1876. 

In  1879,  Colonel,  now  Gkneral,  A.  W. 
Drayson,  in  his  Art  of  Practical  Whist^ 
recommended  the  lead  of  the  antepenulti- 
mate from  a suit  of  six  cards.  He  fur- 
thermore suggested,  with  ace  and  five 
others,  to  lead  the  ace,  then  the  smallest 
but  one— that  is,  the  original  fifth 
This, to  some  extent,  foi*eshadowed  Ameri- 
can Leads,  although  the  object  of  the  Dray- 
son rules  was  solely  to  show  number.  In 
the  Field  of  April  8,  1882,  the  same  au- 
thor suggested  tliat,  when  the  trumps  were 
all  out,  tlie  play  of  an  unnecessarily  high 
card  would  be  a direction  to  change  the 
suit.  He  argues  that  the  call  for  trumps 
is,  in  reality,  a command  to  “ change  the 
suit  to  trumps”;  consequently,  when,  the 
trumps  being  all  out,  you  play  an  unne- 
cessarily high  card,  you  can  only  imply 
that  you  want  the  suit  changed  to  another 
plain  suit.  This  suggestion  appears  to 
be  sound,  and  will  no  doubt  be  eventual- 


ly adopted  as  a rule  of  play  by  advanced 
players. 

In  three  articles,  the  first  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Field  of  April  28,  1883, 
Dr.  William  Pole  applied  the  laws  of 
probabilities  to  the  ever- vexed  question  of 
the  play  of  the  king  and  a small  card, 
second  hand,  with  the  result  of  confirm- 
ing the  practice  of  playing  the  small  card, 
as  a general  rule. 

We  now  come  to  the  epoch  of  Ameri- 
can Leads. 

Although  American  Leads  are  exten- 
sively played  in  this  country,  many 
players  who  follow  them  are  ignorant  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  based, 
probably  because  these  leads  were  sug- 
gested, explained,  discussed,  and  abused 
in  an  English  paper — the  London  Field 
— which  has  but  a limited  circulation  in 
America.  This  necessitates  going  over 
well-trodden  ground  for  the  many  who 
play  the  leads  without  knowing  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  ai'e  founded. 

The  rules  for  American  Leads  are  as 
follows: 

1.  When  you  open  a strong  suit  with 
a low  cardy  lead  the  fourth-best, 

2.  When  you  open  a strong  suit  with  a 
high  cardy  and  next  lead  a low  card,  lead 
the  original  fourth-best^  ignoring  in  the 
count  any  high  card  marked  in  your 
hand. 

3.  When  you  remain  with  two  high 
indifferent  cards,  lead  the  higher,  if  you 
opened  a suit  of  four;  the  lower  ^ if  you 
opened  a suit  of  more  than  four. 

Rules  1 and  2 are  component  parts  of 
that  principle  governing  the  original  lead 
which  demands  that  it  should  be  from  the 
longest  suit,  inasmuch  as  they  provide  a 
system  which  points  out  the  card  to  be 
uniformly  led  from  the  long  suit,  under 
the  contingencies  mentioned  in  those 
rules.  The  selection  of  the  particular 
card  to  be  led  is  not  purely  arbitrary,  but 
is  founded  on  i*eason,  as  I will  proceed  to 
show. 

A suit  of  four  cards  is  considered  to  be 
numerically  strong,  because  it  contains  a 
number  of  cards  over  the  average  due  to 
each  player.  It  is  the  long  suit  of  mini- 
mum strength,  and  therefore  is  the  one 
held  the  most  frequently.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  type  of  the  long  suit. 

One  of  the  rasults  of  opening  a four- 
card  suit  from  the  bottom  is,  that  tlie 
leader  remains  with  thi^  cards  higher 
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than  the  one  led.  The  information  con- 
tained in  this  simply  fact  is  very  impor- 
tant, as  it  often  enables  the  partner  of 
the  leader  to  place  certain  cards  in  his 
hands. 

Suppose  the  cards  to  lie  as  follows: 


Qu.,  10,  7 


A.,  Kg,  4 


5,  3,2 


Kn,  9,  8,  6 


A leads  the  six  and  the  kin^  seven  and  two 
fall;  when  A again  obtains  the  lead  he 
plays  the  eight;  Y,the  ace;  B now  knows 
that  A must  hold  the  knave  and  nine,  the 
only  two  unplayed  cards  which  are  high- 
er than  the  six.  He  can  therefore  safely 
throw  his  queen  on  the  ace,  and  thus, 
perhaps,  enable  A to  gain  a trick  by  un- 
blocking the  suit. 

Now  give  to  A another  small  card,  say 
the  two,  and  suppose  he  opens  the  suit 
with  it;  when  it  becomes  B’s  turn  to  play 
on  the  second  roiind,  he  will  know  no- 
thing certain  about  the  position  of  the 
knave  and  nine,  and  therefore  cannot 
unblock,  as  he  might  lose  a trick  by  so 
doing. 

The  opening  of  a four-card  suit  from 
the  bottom  affording  incidentally,  as  we 
have  seen,  valuable  information  as  to 
number,  and  often  as  to  strength  of  cer- 
tain cards  remaining  in  leader's  hand,  the 
question  arises,  cannot  this  information 
be  imparted  in  the  opening  of  long  suits 
containing  more  than  four  cards  ? 

The  solution  of  the  question  is  simple: 
bring  that  class  of  cases  under  one  sys- 
tem, and  treat  every  long  suit  opened 
with  a low  card  as  if  it  contained  four 
cards  only ; therefore  lead  your  fourth- 
best,  and  the  rest  follows. 

For  instance : 


From  Kg.,  Kn,  8 I 6 
“ Kg  , Kn.,  8 ! 6 
» Kg,  Kn.,  816 
“ Kg.,  Kn,  8 1 6 


5 

5,  3 
5,  3,  2 


The  six  is  the  proper  card  to  lead  in 
each  case,  leaving,  invariably,  three  cards 
higher  than  the  one  led  in  the  leader's 
hand.  « 

As  will  be  perceived  by  an  examination 
of  the  above  example,  “Cavendish’s"  pe- 
nultimate and  Drayson’s  antepenultimate 
VoL.  LMXII.-No.  4W.~67 
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leads,  introduced  to  show  number,  are 
fractions  of  the  system,  outlying  islands 
discovered  before  the  main-land. 

Another  incidental  advantage  of  the 
system  is  that  frequently  some  of  the 
small  cards  which  have  not  fallen  to  the 
first  and  second  rounds  are  marked  in 
leader’s  hand.  If  you  will  examine  the 
following  diagram,  you  will  perceive  that 
if  A leads  the  seven  (his  fourth -best),  B 
can  place,  in  the  first  round,  queen,  knave, 
eight  in  his  partner’s  hand,  and  on  the 
second  round  the  four  also,  leaving  the 
position  of  only  one  card — the  six — doubt- 
ful. 


Ace,  Kg.,  9 


6,  6.2 


Qu.,  Kn.,  8,  7,  4,  3 


If  A leads  the  three  originally,  his  part- 
ner will  know  next  to  nothing  about  his 
suit. 

The  same  system  applies  to  suits  of 
more  than  four  cards  which  are  opened 
with  a high  card,  followed  with  a low  one 
(Rule  2) ; that  is,  we  also  treat  them  as 
containing  four  cards  only,  and  lead  the 
original  fourth -best  after  quitting  the 
head  of  the  suit.  By  adhering  to  system 
we  preserve  the  advantage  incidental  to 
the  play  of  a four-card  suit  similarly 
opened — of  giving  the  information  that 
the  leader  holds  exactly  two  cards  higher 
than  the  one  led  by  him  on  the  second 
round. 


KXAMPLE. 

Ut  id 

L«ad.  l.eail. 


F rom 

Ace 

Kn.,  8 j 6 

it 

Ace 

Kn.,  8 ' 6 

it 

Ace 

Kn.,  8 1 6 

The  king  being  no  longer  led  from 
more  than  four  cards,  we  may  take  suits 
headed  by  tlie  ace  as  the  type  of  the  long 
suit  opened  from  the  top,  because  it  is  the 
one  most  frequently  held.  Now  in  drop- 
ping from  the  ace  to  the  original  fourth- 
best,  there  always  remain  in  the  leader’s 
hand  two  cards  intermediate  in  value  be- 
tween the  ones  led  to  the  first  and  second 
rounds;  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  an- 
alogous results  in  the  opening  of  the 
king,  queen,  more  than  four  suits,  the 
queen  should  be  followed  with  the  origi- 
nal fourth-best,  ignoring  the  king  in  the 
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count,  because  it  is  marked  in  leader’s 
liand  by  the  nature  of  the  lead. 


KXAMPLE. 


Not 

Coanted. 

From  Kg. 
“ Kc. 
“ Ki 


Ut  Sd 

Lead. 


Qu.  8,  6 
Qii.  8,  6 
Qu.  j 8.  8 


6 I 3 
6 I 3,  2 


Hence  Rule  2 is  herein  formulated  so 
as  to  be  geneml  in  its  application:  here- 
tofore it  has  been  given  without  the  last 
clause. 

Here  is  an  example  from  actual  play 
of  the  working  of  Rule  2: 


Qu.,  8,  3 


Kg.,Kn. 


B 

Y Z 



Ace,  10,  9,  7,  4,  2 


6,  6 


A,  after  leading  the  ace,  played  the  sev- 
en; when  it  became  B’s  turn  to  play  to 
the  second  round,  he  knew  that  A held 
tbe  ten  and  nine,  so  he  threw  the  queen 
to  the  king,  thus  unblocking  A’s  suit, 
which  enabled  him  to  make  four  more 
tricks  in  it — a gain  of  three  to  the  partner- 
ship. 

The  second  branch  of  American  Leads, 
which  comes  under  Rule  3,  relates  to  the 
lead  of  high  inditferent  cards,  marked  in 
the  player’s  hand,  and  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  with  such  cards,  in  opening 
suits  of  more  than  average  numerical 
strength,  tlie  aim  should  be  to  get  the 
master  card  out  of  partner’s  hand  so  as  to 
free  Die  suit. 

This  principle  is  at  least  as  old  as  Hoyle, 
and  he  put  it  in  practice,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  by  directing  that,  with  king, 
queen,  knave,  and  two  small  ones,  you 
should  begin  with  the  knave,  and  giving 
the  reasons  for  so  doing.  This  was  an 
isolated  case,  which  stood  “alone  in  its 
glory’’  until  “ Cavendish,"  carrying  the 
principle  one  step  further,  introduced,  in 
1875,  the  modification  of  the  three  leads 
quoted  above — that  is,  following  the  ace 
with  the  knave  instead  of  queen,  from 
ace,  queen,  knave,  more  than  one  small; 
following  the  ace  with  the  ten  instead  of 
queen  from  ace,  queen,  knave,  ten,  with  or 
without  small  ones;  and  following  queen 
with  the  ten,  instead  of  knave,  from 
queen,  knave,  ten,  with  more  than  one 
small  one. 


It  appears  that  this  principle  was  sus- 
ceptible of  being  carried  still  further. 
For  instance,  with  a suit  headed  by  ace, 
queen,  knave,  ten,  you  lead  the  ace,  then 
the  ten,  to  get  partner’s  king  out  of  the 
way.  Suppose  he  liolds  the  king  and 
three  small  ones;  his  proper  play  is  to 
throw  a small  card  to  each  of  the  first  two 
leads.  Your  suit  consists  of  more  than 
four  cards;  you  want  it  cleared,  so  you 
follow  the  same  tactics  on  the  third  round 
as  you  did  on  the  second,  and  continue 
with  the  smaller  of  the  remaining  indif- 
ferent cards,  the  knave.  Your  partner, 
seeing  that  you  want  the  king  out  of  the 
way,  concludes  that  you  must  have  a suit 
of  more  than  four  cards.  If  you  held 
but  the  four  high  cards  mentioned,  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  his  unblock- 
ing, therefore  you  would  lead  the  queen 
after  the  ten,  which  would  inform  him 
that  you  held  but  four  cards  of  the  suit. 

Should  your  partner  hold  but  two  small 
cards  along  with  the  king,  he  will  play 
the  king  on  the  ten ; now,  although  the 
blocking  card  is  gotten  rid  of,  you  should 
still  extend  the  same  principle  to  the  play 
of  the  two  high  indifferent  cards  remain- 
ing in  your  hand,  and  lead  the  queen  af- 
ter the  ten  when  you  hold  but  four  cards, 
and  the  knave  when  you  hold  more  than 
four,  because  by  this  uniformity  of  play 
you  are  able  to  convey  to  your  partner 
valuable  information  as  to  the  length  of 
your  suit.  This  principle  governs  the 
lead  in  numerous  cases,  which  are  fully 
detailed  in  Cavendish  on  Whist. 

Sometimes  you  are  marked  with  two, 
and  even  three,  high  indifferent  cards  af- 
ter the  first  round.  Those  cases  afford 
the  opportunity  of  increasing  the  infor- 
mation as  to  number  in  suit:  for  exam- 
ple, from  king,  queen,  knave,  two  or  more 
small  ones,  after  the  knave,  you  lead  the 
king,  with  exactly  live,  and  the  queen, 
with  more  than  five.  Again,  with  ace, 
king,  queeiK  knave,  one  or  more  small 
ones,  you  lead  the  knave,  you  follow 
with  tlie  ace,  holding  five  exactly,  with 
the  king,  holding  six  exactly,  and  with 
the  queen,  holding  more  than  six;  there- 
fore when  from  the  nature  of  tbe  lead 
five  cards  at  least  are  indicated,  the  lead 
of  the  higher  of  the  indifferent  cards 
shows  five  exactly,  and  the  lead  of  the 
•lower  shows  more  than  five.  It  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  embody  this  detail  in 
rule  No.  3,  which  is  sufficiently  broad,  as 
stated,  to  cover  the  general  principle. 
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The  system  of  American  Leads  having 
thus  been  briefly  explained,  I will  now 
proceed  to  give  their  history. 

In  July,  1883, 1 wrote  to  “Cavendish  ” 
as  follows:  “ With  a suit  headed  by  king, 
knave,  ten,  the  lead  of  the  ten  forcing  out 
the  queen,  I always  follow  with  king 
when  I had  originally  four  of  the  suit, 
and  with  knave  when  I had  originally 
five  or  more.  I have  no  book  authority 
for  this,  but  I find  it  gives  my  partner 
valuable  information.”  My  letter  went 
on  to  explain  the  reasons  for  so  leading, 
which  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  have  been  given  above  for 
the  play  of  high  indifferent  cards.  This 
letter  was  published  in  the  Field,  with  a 
note  by  “Cavendish,”  from  which  I quote 
the  following  extracts:  “We  have  sub- 
mitted our  correspondent’s  king,  knave, 
ten,  etc.,  ‘notion  ’ to  sevei*al  good  players, 
and  they  are  all  of  opinion  that  his  sys- 
tem of  leading  is  correct,  and  justifiable 
on  general  principles..  We  have  stated 
over  and  over  again  in  tlie  Field  that 
conventional  rules  of  play  are  founded 
on  extensions  of  principles,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  reason  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  briginal  principle  does 
not  exist  in  the  conventional  cases.... 
As  soon  as  the  convention  with  regard  to 
return  leads  was  fully  established,  viz.,  to 
return  the  higher  of  two  cards  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  affording  information, 
though  this  higher  card  were  perchance 
only  the  three — the  present  extensions  of 
a similar  rule  to  leads  were  certain  to  fol- 
low after  a time.  In  the  case  of  this  par- 
ticular lead  from  king,  knave,  ten,  no 
rule,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  been 
previously  laid  down,  and  our  valued  cor- 
respondent is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  applied  the  extension  to  an  omit- 
ted case.” 

Although  the  germ  of  the  system  was 
contained  in  the  above  case,  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  that 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  this  line  of  play 
was  applicable  to  many  other  cases,  and 
in  March,  1884,  I sent  to  the  Field  a short 
ar^cle,  in  which  I suggested  tlie  adoption 
of  the  now  generally  accepted  rule  for 
the  play  of  high  indifferent  cards,  argu- 
ing that  it  was  based  on  the  extension  of 
a recognized  general  principle,  and  giv- 
ing a number  of  examples. 

Mark  liow  slowly  the  application  of  a 
whist  principle  seems  to  work  itself  into 
the  human  understanding.  Hoyle  gives 


an  isolated  case — king,  queen,  knave  lead 
— involving  a principle.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  odd  years  elapse  before  “ Cav- 
endish” applies  it  to  other  leads;  eight 
more  years  go  by  before  the  principle  is 
extended  to  another  isolated  case — king, 
knave,  ten  example ; and  it  takes  anoth- 
er twelve  months’  mental  incubation  to 
bring  forth  the  generalization  of  the  prin- 
ciple. What  appears  to  be  specially  wor- 
tliy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  the  king, 
knave,  ten  example  was  before  the  best 
whist  players  of  the  world  for  several 
months,  and  not  one  of  them  seems  to 
have  perceived  that  it  was  but  the  appli- 
cation to  one  case  of  the  extension  of  a 
well-established  principle,  and  which  was 
susceptible  of  being  generalized  so  as  to 
embrace  numerous  cognate  cases. 

During  the  interval  between  the  publi- 
cation of  the  two  articles  on  the  lead  of 
high  indifferent  cards  I furnished  to  the 
Field  a letter  on  “the  penultimate  lead 
on  the  second  round  of  the  suit,”  in 
which  the  penultimate  was  recommended 
as  the  proper  lead  after  quitting  the  head 
of  the  suit,  in  order  to  show  number.  In 
commenting  on  this  suggested  method  of 
play,  “ Cavendish,”  in  a Field  article,  af- 
ter giving  one  favorable  position  and  two 
unfavorable  ones,  concluded  by  saying: 
“If  N.  B.  T.  will  class  the  cases  after 
analysis  in  which  a trick  cannot  be  given 
away  by  his  method,  and  can  thence  for- 
mulate a plain  rule  of  play,  I think  his 
proposed  method  might  be  ^vantageous- 
ly  employed.  Perhaps  he  will  kindly  try 
his  hand  at  this,  and  send  result  to  the 
Field.  I think,  however,  he  will  find  it 
more  troublesome  than  he  expects.” 

This  elicited  the  suggested  analysis 
published  in  the  Field  April  5,  1884,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  formulating  of  a 
rule  of  play  which  would  leave  a never- 
varying  interval  of  two  cards  between  the 
card  first  led  and  tlie  one  led  to  the  sec- 
ond round;  afterward  put  in  a more  con- 
cise way  by  directing  the  follow  of  the 
“original  fourth-best.” 

The  lead  of  the  fourth-best  when  open- 
ing a suit  with  a low  card  was  not  advo- 
cated by  me  in  print,  but  was  settled  be- 
tween “Cavendish”  and  me  by  corre- 
spondence. What  is  not  generally  known 
— for  Mr.  Henry  Jones  has  modestly  kept 
it  to  himself — is  that  he  independently 
suggested  this  rule  of  play  in  a letter 
which  crossed  one  from  me  of  the  same 
import. 
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In  his  letter  “Cavendish”  said:  “ I call 
four  the  normal  number  in  strong  suits. 
It  is  the  type;  more  than  four  is  very 
strong.  Treat  every  suit  (except  ace  suits 
and  king,  queen,  knight  suits  with  five) 
as  though  you  lield  only  four,  without  the 
supernumerary  small  cards.  The  rest  fol- 
lows.” I wrote:  “ Treat  every  long  suit 
as  if  it  were  originally  the  ordinary  long 
suit  of  four  cards;  consequently,  lead  the 
fourth  from  the  top,  or  drop  down  to  the 
fourth  from  the  top,  on  quitting  the  head 
of  tlie  suit.” 

It  seems  from  the  above  that  our  ideas 
on  the  subject  ran  parallel,  and  whatever 
credit  may  attach  to  the  introduction  of 
the  fourth-best  when  a low  card  is  led, 
“Cavendish”  is  certainly  entitled  to  his 
share  of  it. 

For  some  time  after  the  publication  of 
the  articles  in  the  Fields  nothing  more  ap- 
peared in  print  on  the  subject.  In  the 
mean  time  it  was  evident  from  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Jones  that  “American  Leads,”  as 
he  called  them,  were  growing  in  his  esti- 
mation. He  wanted  me  to  publish  them 
in  pamphlet  form,  but  not  being  inclined 
to  do  so,  I left  it  to  him  to  champion  the 
leads,  and  on  the  9th  of  August,  1884, 
there  appeared  in  the  Field  the  first  article 
on  American  Leads  by  “ Cavendish,”  in 
the  introduction  to  which  he  said,  “Hav- 
ing satisfied  ourselves  that  these  leads  are 
sound  and  in  harmony  with  general  prin- 
ciples of  play,  and  that  they  are  advan- 
tageous to  those  who  practise  them,  there 
is  evidently  but  one  course  open  to  us,  viz., 
to  give  them  our  unqualified  support.”  In 
this,  and  in  two  other  articles  which  fol- 
lowed during  the  same  month,  he  explain- 
ed the  whole  system  of  American  Leads 
in  a clear  and  forcible  manner, which  must 
have  carried  conviction  to  any  unbiassed 
mind. 

That  an  unknown  individual  signing 
liiinself  N.  B.  T.  was  suggesting  some  in- 
novations to  the  game  seemed  to  be  a mat- 
ter of  perfect  inditference  to  the  conserva- 
tiv'es,  w'ho  paid  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  his  articles  ; but  w’hen  “ Cavendish  ” de- 
clared that  he  intended  to  give  his  “un- 
qualified support”  to  American  Leads,  the 
median^al  division  of  players  rose  up  in 
arms  against  the  proposed  improvements. 

“Mogul,”  a whist  celebrity,  put  on  his 
war-paint,  and  made  some  savage  attacks 
in  the  Field  on  American  Leads  and  their 
authors,  denouncing  the  leads  as  “abom- 
inable modern  inventions.”  “Pembridge,” 


the  clever  author  of  Whist  or  Bumble- 
puppy,  rushed  into  print  with  The  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  Whist,  in  which  he 
gave  vent  to  his  pent-up  feelings  “of  ab- 
horrence of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
new  academy”;  and  several  of  the  lesser 
whist  lights  also  entered  the  lists  against 
American  Leads. 

The  denunciations  of  these  parties  did 
not  in  the  least  alter  “Cavendish’s”  opin- 
ion, for  he  continued  to  champion  Ameri- 
can Leads  in  every  possible  manner.  In 
February,  1885,  he  delivered  a lecture  on 
the  subject  to  a large  gathering  of  promi- 
nent whist  players,  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  United  Whist  Club,  in  London,  a 
summary  of  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  March  14, 1885. 
In  the  following  month  he  published,  in 
the  same  paper,  an  article  entitled  “Mr. 
Barlow  on  American  Leads  at  Whist,” 
containing  an  instructive  lesson  under 
the  guise  of  a clever  travesty  of  the  old- 
fashioned  style  of  Sandford  and  Merton, 
and  of  the  pompousness  of  Mr.  Barlow, 
who  did  not  forget  to  back  up  Harry  and 
snpb  Tommy,  as  was  his  habit.  In  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  he  published 
an  article  on  American  Leads  in  Baily's 
Magazine,  and  finally,  after  the  pros  and 
cons  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  thresh- 
ed out  in  the  Field,  he  incorporated  the 
whole  system  of  American  Leads  in  the 
sixteenth  edition  of  his  Larvs  and  Princi- 
ples of  Whist,  1886,  the  recognized  text- 
book of  the  whist  player.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  future  of  those  leads  as  a per- 
manent feature  of  the  game  was  as- 
sured. 

The  American  I^eads  discussion  in  the 
Field  was  summed  up  by  “Merry  An- 
drew,” one  of  the  participants,  in  a pam- 
phlet entitled  “The  American  I^ead  Con- 
troversy.” The  title-page  bore  the  motto: 
“Fot/s  savez  les  American  Leads,  jeune 
hommef  Quelle  TRiST(e)  vieillesse  vans 
vouspreparez !" — engrafting  a j)leasantry 
on  a parody  of  Talleyrand's  well -known 
prediction  of  a cheerless  old  age  to  the 
youth  who  was  ignorant  of  the  game. 

During  this  period  whist  was  adyan- 
cing  with  rapid  strides  in  other  directions. 
Dr.  Pole,  applying  his  high  mathematical 
and  logical  attainments  to  the  solution  of 
the  que.stion  of  second  hand  covering  an 
honor  with  an  honor,  holding  fewer  than 
four  in  suit,  published  the  results  of  his  cal- 
culations in  the  Field,  April  26,  1884,  by 
which  he  demonstrated  that  the  covering 
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was  disadvantageous.  Since  that  period 
this  time-honored  practice  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  Field  of  October  11,  1884,  ap- 
peared the  first  of  nine  articles  on  “The 
Play  of  Third  Hand,”  a masterly  and  ex* 
haustive  piece  of  whist  analysis,  by  which 
“Cavendish”  reduced  the  unblocking  play 
to  a system,  called  by  him  the  “Plain- 
suit  echo.”  This  consists  in  retaining  the 
lowest  card  of  your  partner's  long  suit, 
when  you  hold  four  exactly,  by  which 
play  you  often  clear  his  suit,  and  gain  one 
or  more  tricks  for  the  partnership.  This, 
together  with  American  Leads  and  the 
new  play  of  not  covering  an  honor  (ex- 
cept, of  course,  with  the  ace),  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Pole,  was  embodied  by 
“Cavendish”  in  his  well-known  work, 
Whist  Developments,  published  in  1886. 

In  1885  the  sub-echo,  or  showing  three 
trumps,  was  suggested  by  me  to  our  whist 
circle.  It  was  pronounced  to  be  sound 
in  theory,  being  an  instance  of  progres- 
siveness of  whist  language,  and  after  some 
months’  trial  was  adopted  as  a useful  de- 
vice. It  is  merely  echoing,  after  showing 
that  you  have  not  four  trumps.  There 
are  several  ways  of  sub-echoing;  the  sim- 
plest case  is  this:  your  partner  leads  a 
trump  on  which  you  play  the  two— you 
cannot  therefore  have  four.  A plain  suit 
is  opened,  you  echo,  and  you  thus  tell  him 
you  held  three  trumps  originally.  I am 
bound  to  say  that  “Cavendish”  does  not 
approve  of  the  sub-echo,  which  was  ex- 
plained in  a Field  article,  November  21, 
1885. 

As  far  back  as  February,  1884,  “Cav- 
endish” wrote  to  me  as  follows:  “From 
king,  queen,  five  in  suit,  might  not  queen 
be  led?  If  queen  wins, continue  with  small. 
This  cannot  be  queen,  knave,  ten  lead,  or 
knave  w^ould  be  next  lead;  so  it  must  be 
something  else,  viz.,  king,  queen,  more 
than  four  in  suit.  . . . Tliis  may  also  ne- 
cessitate reconsideration  of  leads  from 
ace,  king,  five  in  suit.  If  ace  is  first  led, 
then  king,  leader  has  at  least  three  small 
ones;  this  lead  has  often  been  proposed, 
but  at  present  the  best  players  I know 
think  the  immediate  demonstration  of  ace, 
king  1001*6  important  than  declaration  of 
number.”  Althougli  his  conviction  grew 
stronger  every  day  that  these  leads  were 
right,  in  fact,  necessary,  as  adjuncts  to 
the  unblocking  play,  yet  so  great  is  his 
respect  for  British  conservatism  that  four 


years  elapsed  before  “Cavendish  ” formal- 
ly recommended  them  in  print,  which  he 
did  “in  fear  and  quake”  (as  he  afterward 
acknowledged),  in  three  Field  articles, 
the  first  appearing  May  12,  1888.  To  his 
great  surprise,  however,  his  fears  that 
these  innovations  would  meet  with  vio- 
lent opposition  proved  to  be  groundless. 
In  the  Field  of  December  28,  1889,  he 
says:  “ I find  that  these  leads  ai-e  adopted 
all  over  the  kingdom,  not  only  by  the  mi- 
nority, but  by  players  to  whom  American 
Leads  are  a sealed  book,  and  who  never 
dream  of  unblocking.” 

In  the  analysis  made  of  these  leads  the 
fact  became  evident  that  a suit  of  more 
than  four  cards  headed  by  a quart  or  tierce 
major  could  be  opened  in  a manner  more 
advantageous  than  formerly;  the  result 
was,  leads  full  of  information,  viz.,  the 
knave  in  the  case  of  the  quart  major,  and 
the  queen  in  the  case  of  the  tierce  major, 
instead  of  king  in  both  instances;  the  re- 
maining high  indifferent  cards  being  used 
to  show  number  on  the  second  round. 

All  of  the  above  leads  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  advanced  players  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  latest  whist  noveky  is  the  eleven 
rule,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a sim- 
ple method  by  which  the  number  of  cards 
superior  to  the  fourth-best  led  that  are 
out  against  the  leader  may  be  quickly  as- 
certained. This  is  accomplished  by  de- 
ducting the  number  of  pips  on  the  fourth- 
best  card  from  eleven,  the  remainder  being 
the  number  of  the  higher  cards.  This 
has  been  derisively  called  playing  whist 
by  arithmetic.  The  eleven  rule  was  first 
worked  out  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Foster,  of  New 
York,  who,  however,  did  not  divulge  it, 
except  to  his  pupils.  It  was  afterward  in- 
dependently discovered  by  Mr.  E.  F.  M. 
Benecke,  of  Oxford,  England,  and  given 
to  the  public  in  the  Field  of  January  4, 
1890. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that 
whist  has  made  great  progress  in  the  last 
two  decades.  The  general  tendency  of 
improvement  has  been  toward  defining 
and  generalizing  the  principles  inherent 
to  the  game,  with  the  result  of  systematiz- 
ing tlie  play,  which,  in  turn,  has  assisted 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  combination 
of  partnership  hands,  which  Dr.  Pole 
justly  considers  to  be  the  broad  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  the  modern 
scientific  game  is  based. 
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MOODS. 

BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

1. 

Another  Day. 

Another  day,  and  with  it  that  brute  joy, 

Or  that  prophetic  rapture  of  the  boy 
Whom  every  morning  brings  as  glad  a breath 
As  if  it  dawned  upon  the  end  of  death! 

All  other  days  have  run  the  common  course, 

And  left  me  at  their  going  neither  worse 
Nor  better  for  them;  only,  a little  older, 

A little  sadder,  and  a little  colder. 

But  this,  it  seems  as  if  this  day  might  be 
The  day  I somehow  always  thought  to  see. 

And  that  should  come  to  bless  me  past  the  scope 
Of  my  most  incommensurable  hope. 

To-day,  maybe,  the  things  that  were  concealed 
Before  the  first  day  was,  shall  be  revealed. 

The  riddle  of  our  misery  shall  be  read. 

And  it  be  clear  whether  the  dead  are  dead. 

Before  tliis  sun  shall  sink  into  the  west 
The  tired  earth  may  have  fallen  on  his  breast. 

And  into  heaven  the  world  have  passed  away  . . • 

At  any  rate,  it  is  another  day! 

II. 

Life. 

Once  a thronged  thoroughfare  that  wound  afar 
By  shining  streams,  and  waving  fields  and  woods, 
And  festal  cities  and  sweet  solitudes, 

All  whither,  onward  to  the  utmost  star: 

Now  a blind  alley,  lurking  by  the  shore 
Of  stagnant  ditches,  walled  with  reeking  crags, 
Where  one  old  heavy-hearted  vagrant  lags. 

Footsore,  at  nightfall  limping  to  Death’s  door. 

III. 

Temperament. 

Where  love  and  hate,  honor  and  infamy, 

Change  and  dissolve  away,  and  cease  to  be; 

Where  good  and  evil  in  effect  are  one 
In  the  long  tale  of  years  beneath  the  sun; 

Where  like  the  face  a man  sees  in  a glass 
And  turns  from,  character  itself  shall  pass — 

Out  of  the  mystery  whence  we  came  we  bring 
One  thing  that  is  the  one  immutable  thing. 

Through  which  we  fashion  all  that  we  do  here, 
Which  is  the  body  of  our  hope  and  fear. 

The  form  of  all  we  feel  and  all  we  know, 

The  color  of  our  weal  and  of  our  woe, 

And  which  alone,  it  may  be,  we  shall  bear 
Back  to  that  mystery  when  we  go  there.  • 
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IV. 

W BATHER*  B REEDER. 

Ah,  not  to  know  that  such  a happiness 
To  be  wished  greater  were  to  be  made  less; 

That  one  drop  moi*e  must  make  it  spill  in  tears 
Of  agony  that  blisters  and  that  sears; 

That  the  supreme  perfection  of  thy  bliss 
Alone  could  mother  misery  like  this! 

V. 

Peonage. 

How  tired  the  Recording  Angel  must  begin 
To  be  of  setting  down  the  same  old  sin, 

The  same  old  folly,  year  out  and  year  in, 

Since  I knew  how  to  err,  against  my  name! 

It  makes  me  sick  at  heart  and  sore  with  shame 
To  think  of  that  monotony  of  blame 
For  things  I fancied  once  that  I should  be 
Quits  with  in  doing;  but  at  last  I see 
All  that  I did  became  a part  of  me, 

And  cannot  be  put  from  me,  but  must  still 
Remain  a potent  will  within  my  will. 

Holding  me  debtor,  while  I live,  to  ill. 

VI. 

Some  One  Else, 

Live  my  life  over?  I would  rather  not. 

Though  I could  choose,  perhaps,  a fairer  lot, 

I cannot  hope  I should  be  worthier  it, 

Or  wiser  by  experience  any  whit. 

Being  what  I am,  I should  but  do  once  more 
The  things  that  brought  me  grief  and  shame  before. 
But  I should  really  fancy  trying  again 
For  some  else  who  had  lived  once  in  vain: 
Somehow  anothers  erring  life  allures; 

And  were  I you,  I might  improve  on  yours. 


THE  LITERARY  LANDMARKS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

BY  LAURENCE  HUTTON. 

‘‘From  scenes  like  these  oM  Scotia’s  grandeur  springs.” 


11HE  Scottish  men  of  letters  seem  to 
. have  been  heroes  even  to  their  own 
valets — when  they  had  valets— and  the}^ 
are  certainly  revered  at  home  as  much  as 
they  are  honored  abroad.  Wliile  Scotch- 
men's sons  in  the  antipodes  organize 
Burns  Clubs  and  W averley  Societies,  their 
fathers  erect  statues  to  their  Scott  and 
their  cotter  bard  in  every  corner  of  the 
mother  - land ; and  when  the  poets  of 
Scotland  ask  for  bread  they  ai*e  given 
baronetcies  and  positions  in  tlie  excise; 
and  love  and  reverence  as  well  as  stall- 
ed oxen  go  therewith.  The  first  thing 
which  attracts  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
upon  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  is  the 


Scott  Monument,  not  the  Castle.  The  fig- 
iii'es  of  Allan  Ramsay,  Professor  Wilson, 
and  their  peers,  in  bronze  or  marble,  stand- 
ing on  the  lofty  pedestals  upon  which 
their  countrymen  have  placed  them,  are 
as  suggestive  of  Scotland's  might  and 
of  Scotland’s  right  as  is  the  Palace  of 
Holyrood  or  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Giles. 
And  the  long  line  of  the  creators  of  Scot- 
tisli  literature  from  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  to 
John  Brown  of  Pklinburgh,  the  friend  of 
Rah,  have  done  more  to  make  and  keep 
Scotland  free  than  have  all  the  belted 
knights  her  kings  have  ever  made. 

The  Roman  alphabet  was  probably  the 
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first  which  found  its  way  into  Scotland, 
and  its  introduction,  no  doubt,  was  co- 
eval with  tlie  introduction  of  Christiani- 
ty; and  Richard,  Abbot  of  St.  Victor  in 
Paris,  a celebrated  theologian,  who  died 
in  1173,  may  be  considered  the  earliest 
literary  man  of  Scottish  birth.  This  prior, 
however,  had  but  little  to  do  with  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  first  Scottish  author  of  re- 
nown who  was  familiar  with  the  Nether- 
bow  or  the  Castle  Hill  was,  unquestion- 
ably, Michael  Scott,  who  wrote  A Booke 
of  Alchemy  toward  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Between  his  day  and 
that  of  the  other  Michael  Scott,  who 
wrote  Tom  Cringle's  Log  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  many 
scores  of  brilliant  Scotchmen  have  walked 
tlie  High  Street  and  the  Canongate — men 

with  intellects  fit  to  grapple  with  whole 
libraries,”  or  men  who  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  but  one  immortal  song;  and  men, 
all  of  them,  of  whom  Scotland  and  the 
world  are  justly  proud. 

Although  William  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thoruden  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  as  a retired  country  gentleman  at  his 
famous  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk, 
he  was  educated  at  the  High -school  at 
Edinburgh  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, to  which  latter  institution  he  be- 
queathed his  collection  of  books;  and 
fi*om  his  close  neighborhood  to  the  capi- 
tal he  was,  without  question,  a frequent 
visitor  to  its  streets  and  closes.  The  first 
“Hie  Schule”  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
Drummond  was  a pupil,  was  built  in 
1567,  in  the  garden  of  the  monastery  of 
the  Black  friars,  at  the  east  end  of  the  pre- 
sent Infirmary  Street,  and  near  the  head 
of  what  was  once  the  High-school  Wynd. 
It  was  takcji  down  in  1777,  to  make  room 
for  the  second  High-school,  which  is  now 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  present 
University  buildings,  dating  back  only 
from  1781),  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  ori- 
ginal cstiiblishment,'i^o  portion  of  which 
has  been  preserved. 

llawthornden,  \vhich  its  owner,  antici- 
pating Gray's  famous  line,  described  as  a 
sweet  flowery  place,  “far  from  the  mad- 
ding worldlings'  hoai*se  discords,”  is  but 
seven  miles  from  Edinburgh  by  country 
road,  and  half  an  hour  by  rail.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  the  identical  mansion 
which  Ben  Jonson  knew,  althougli  it  was 
enlarged  and  altered  by  the  poet’s  friend 
in  1638.  eleven  years  before  Drummond’s 
death,  and  twenty  years  after  that  memo- 


rable visit,  upon  which,  perhaps,  in  most 
minds,  the  Scotch  poet’s  fame  now  rests.  If 
Drummond,  as  he  sat  under  his  sycamore- 
tree  that  memorable  afternoon,  watching 
Jonson’s  approach,  did  not  cry,  “Wel- 
come, welcome,  royal  Ben,”  and  if  Jon- 
son did  not  reply  on  the  instant,  ‘ ‘ Thank’e, 
thank’e,  Hawthornden,”  as  tradition  has 
ever  since  asserted,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  welcome  was  a right  royal 
one.  Jonson  might  not  have  been  so  free 
with  his  thanks  and  his  speech,  however, 
if  he  had  known  that  his  “Hawthorn- 
den ” was  to  become,  at  his  expense,  the 
inventor  of  interviewing.  Drummond 
died  at  Hawthornden  in  1649,  and  lies  in 
the  church-yard  of  Lasswade,  not  very 
far  distant. 

The  Scotchman  who  was  to  outshine 
Drummond  as  an  interviewer,  and  to  ex- 
cel all  the  writing  world  in  that  particu- 
lar line,  brought  another  if  not  a greater 
Johnson  to  Scotland  in  1773.  On  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  August  of  that  year  the 
following  note  was  written  and  received 
in  Edinburgh:  “Mr.  Johnson  sends  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Boswell,  being  just 
arrived  at  Boyd’s.”  His  sojourn  at  this 
time  lasted  but  four  days.  After  their 
return  from  the  Hebrides,  on  the  9th  of 
November,  Johnson  remained  about  a 
fortnight  in  the  Scottish  capital,  as  Bos- 
well's guest;  but,  except  to  Boswell,  nei- 
ther visit  was  freighted  with  much  impor- 
tance. The  great  man  was  shown  the  Par- 
liament House,  the  Advocates’  Library, 
the  Cathedral,  the  Castle,  the  College, 
and  the  Cowgate,  and  he  had  something 
disagreeable  to  say  about  each ; he  supped 
heartily,  he  dined  heavily,  and  he  talked 
ponderously;  he  made  a deep  impression 
upon  his  host’s  “daughter  Veronica,  then 
a child  about  four  months  old”;  and,  al- 
though his  liost  forgot  to  mention  it,  he  so 
pleased  Mr.  Henry  Erskine,  who  was  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  Parliament  House, 
that  P]rskirie  slipped  a shilling  into  Bos- 
well's hand,  whispering  that  it  was  “for 
the  sight  of  the  bear.” 

“Boyd's,”  at  which  Johnson  alighted 
on  his  first  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  was 
“ The  White  Horse  Inn,”  in  Boyd’s  Close, 
St.  Mary's  Wynd,  Canongate;  but  tavern, 
close,  and  wynd  have  all  been  swept  away 
by  the  besom  of  improvement.  St,  Mary’s 
Wynd  .stood  where  now  stands  St.  Mary 
Street,  and  the  site  of  the  tavern,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Boyd's  Entry  and  the 
present  St.  Mary  Street,  is  marked  with  a 
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tablet  I'ccortling*  its  association  witli  Bos  tlie  otlier  end  of  the  Canong*at.e.  Tliis  is 
well  and  vlohnson..  "'  Tbc  AVhile  llurse  ' one  of  tbe  most  aiilbfue  builditigs  left  in 
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boswell's  day  it  was  bac  t)f  the  l>est  lios-  The  (ody  other  place  of  public  re fresli* 
telries  in  tlie  town,  li  miiKV  iMv  inent  associated  with  Joloison  in  Ediii- 
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stiatiered  galde5,  ibs  brokoix  ehimneys,  and  the  l>eai*  stoppod  once  for  a dish  of  tea  on 
the  dale  lt>23  over  Vis  wiiid(>sv.  their  way  lo  Uawtlioniden.  No  lonj^er 

ing  at  the  foot  of  Wljiie  IIoi*se  AVynd,  at  Hn  inn,  H stands  almost  directly  optMlsite 
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avy  eonsult€Hi  ? Wliat 
iiitlueivce  has  his  Rambier 
upon  ftiodei'u  leiiei's  ? 
Which  sweet  jriid  j^f'adu- 
or  cultivated  Harvard 
‘ ‘ man  ’'of  to  day  can  quote 
a line  from  The  Vauity  of 
Hiutmn  Wishes,  or  knows 
whether  that  production 
is  in  prose  or  verse  f 
What  would  the  worid 
luive  thought  of  Samuel 
Jolinson  at  the  end  of  a 
la  u 1 1 d red  yeia  a*s  i f a si  ] ly 
little  Scottish  laia^d  laad 
not  made  a hero  of  hiip, 
to  be  worshipped  as  no 
literaiw  taaari  was  ever 
worsl  I i p |K'd  be  ftare  or 
siaace,  and  if  be  had  not 
written  hio|?ra|)hy  of 
him  wliicii  is  t lie  best  iu 
liinguage,  and  the 


any 

model  for  till  others  f 
Mr.  Choker  in  his  pi‘ef- 
a<‘e  calls  altentitui  to  the 
curious  fact  that  Bos welFs 
personal  intercourse  w’itli 
Johnson  was  exceedingly 
infrequent  and  limited,  a 
fuel,  wduch  is  very  apt  to 
be  overlooked  even  by  the 
rnoi*e  careful  readers  of 
Lifer  They  first  met 
about  twenty  years  be- 
fore Johnson'.s  death  ; 
and  after  that  nmeting 
Bosvvcl  1 was  not  in  Eng- 
land more  than  a dozen 
I i toes,  Mr.  Croker  even 
Ciuntted  the  days  they 
were  togethiH*  in  London, 
as  well  as  during  ilie  visits  toEdiiiburgh  er  with  a similar  mode  of  is  no  long- 
and  the  tour  If » the  Hebrides,  and  shows  er  in  exislence.  James's  ("on rt,  a little 
them  tn  have  been  but  two  liuudred  and  sqtxare.  bus  three  disUtiel  etttrances  from 
.seventy  six  in  all : so  that  this  marvellous  tlie  LavvnuuMrket,  and  is  snri'ounded  hy 
biography  wit  h its  minuteness  of  detail,  liouses  eight  or  nim*  stories  in  heighl.  In 
its  strtall-tulk  arid  gossip,  its  wise  rttul  fool-  its  present  state  it  is  f)icturt*..sque  enough 
ish  disedosuros.  is  the  result  of  but  nine  and  exceedingly  unsavory/ tilled  as  it  is 
mouths  of  actual  observation  of  its  suh-  w itli  ragged  women,  beer  and  whiskey 
ject  by  its  atrthor.  Were  nine  numtljs  soddeued  rnen,  dirty  clidclren.  ami  dollies 
ever  so  prohtably  and  so  indusl riniisl y whicb  arc  hung  out  to  dry,  and  are  su[>- 
eiuphiyed  ! posed  to  lie  c'h'un.  flobert  C Jialnbei’s  was 

B<>ssvdrs  house  ill  James's  ('ourb  <)f  the  tqiitritui  that  had  two  dif- 

1.aw'n-markd  (a  <s»utinUiition  and  part  of  fcrent  suits  of  apartmenhs  in  this  court, 
the  High  Btreet 0 to  which  he  condm  fed  and  lliere  is  everw  reiison  1^)  believe  ibat 
Jobnson  as  soon  as  tlie  new  arrival  had  as  tenant  of  tlte  earlier  of  iliese  he  sue* 
thrown  the  leuiOnude  olit  iif  Lucky  Bovd>  ct»cded  David  Hume,  w*ho  had  gone  there 
window,  and  lutd  llircatened  B<\yd's  \Vail-  in  170*^.  Tliis  house  has  also  Ik'cu  taken 
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down.  Fortunately  for  Boswell’s  own 
peace  of  mind,  he  had  left  Hume’s  old 
lodgings  when  Johnson  was  his  guest,  for 
if  Johnson  had  been  told  that  the  rooms 
he  occupied  had  ev^er  l^een  profaned  by 
the  presence  of  “that  echo  of  Voltaire,” 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  Mrs.  Boswell’s  tea, 
and  Veronica  hei*self,  and  all  of  the  Bos- 
well family,  would  have  gone  the  way  of 
Lucky  Boyd’s  lemonade. 

Hume’s  6rst  Edinburgh  home  was  in 
Riddle’s  Close,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Lawn-market — No.  322  High  Street — his 
family  consisting  of  himself,  a maid,  a 
cat,  and  now  and  then  a sister,  but  never 
a wife.  His  house  has  been  described  as 
“in  the  first  court  reached  on  entering 
the  clo.se,  and  it  is  approached  by  a pro- 
jecting turret  stair.”  It  is  black  with  age 
and  dust  and  with  the  petrified  smoke  of 
many  a score  of  years.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  say  that  a “close,”  as 
defined  in  Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary, 
and  by  other  authorities,  is  a passage,  an 
entry,  an  ai*ea  before  a house,  a place 
fenced  in;  a “ wynd”  is  an  alley,  a lane; 
a “pend”  is  an  arch;  a “bow”  is  the 
curve  or  bending  of  a street;  a “port”  is 
a gate;  a “land”  is  a house  consisting  of 
different  stories,  generally  as  including 
different  tenements;  a “toll”  is  a turn- 
pike; a “ tolbothe,’’  or  a “ tollbooth,”  is  a 
jail ; a “ trone,”  or  “ tron,”  is  a weighing- 
beam;  a “brig”  is  a bridge;  a “change- 
hoose  ” is  a small  inn  or  ale-house ; a “ hole 
i’  the  wa’”  is  literally  a hole  in  the  wall, 
a doorway  in  a piece  of  masonry  which 
has  no  window,  or  other  door,  or  other 
embrasure  of  any  kind;  “.scale  stairs” 
are  a straight  flight  of  steps,  as  opposed  to 
a “turnpike  stair,”  which  is  of  a spiral 
form;  and  luckie,”  or  “ lucky,”  is  a des- 
ignation given  to  an  elderly  woman,  the 
inistre.ss  of  an  ale-house. 

Hume  began  liis  History  of  England 
in  Riddle’s  Close,  but  wrote  tlie  greater 
part  of  it  in  Jack's  Land,  in  the  Canon- 
gate.  to  which  he  removed  in  1753,  and 
where  lie  lived  for  nine  years.  Jack’s 
Land,  now  numbered  229  Canongate,  on 
tiie  north  side,  is  an  old,  dusky,  dingy, 
four-storied  building,  entered  from  Little 
Jack’s  Close,  and  still  standing  as  Hume 
left  it  to  go  to  James's  Court.  After  his 
return  from  the  Continent,  seven  or  eight 
years  later,  Hume  built  for  liimself  a 
more  pretentious  house  in  the  New  Town. 
It  is  now  No.  21  South  St.  David  Street, 
and  No.  8 St.  Andrew  Square,  the  entrance 


being  on  St.  David  Street  facing  Rose 
Street.  John  Hill  Burton,  the  author  of 
The  Book  Hufiter,  in  his  Life  of  Hume, 

.says  that  a tradition  existed  among  the 
domestics  of  Hume’s  household  that  St. 

David  Street  was  so  called  in  derision, 
because  David  Hume  lived  in  it,  and  that 
he  is  said  to  have  told  one  of  his  “lassies,” 
who  protested  against  what  she  consid- 
ered an  insult,  that  “many  a waur  man 
than  he  had  been  made  a saint  before.” 

He  died  in  his  new  house  in  1776;  and  he 
lies  under  an  ugly  round  tower,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  of  classic  form,  in  the  Cal- 
ton  Burying-ground.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  place  of  Hume’s  birth,  except  that 
it  was  in  the  “Tron  Church  Parish,  Edin- 
burgh.” 

It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  the  man 
so  closely  associated  with  Hume  as  the 
historian  of  England  should  have  lived 
for  some  time  in  a house  directly  opposite 
the  house  once  occupied  by  Hume  in  the 
Canongate.  Mrs.  Telfer,  a sister  of  Tobias 
Smollett,  occupied  the  second  flat  of  the 
house  182  Canongate,  over  the  archway 
leading  into  St.  John  Street;  and  here  the 
novelist  spent  some  time  in  1766.  The 
house  is  unchanged;  the  front  windows 
look  out  upon  the  Canongate,  although 
the  apartments  are  entered  from  that 
thoroughfai'e  through  the  first  door  to  the 
right  after  passing  the  pend,  and  up  the 
circular  steps  in  the  tall  abutment  now 
numbered  22  St.  John  Street.  Robert 
Chambers,  writing  almost  sixty  years  af- 
ter this  visit  of  Smollett  to  Edinburgh, 
describes  him  as  he  heard  him  described 
by  “a  pei*son  who  recollects  seeing  him 
there,  as  dressed  in  black  clothes,  tall  and 
extremely  handsome,  but  quite  unlike  the 
portraits  at  the  front  of  his  works,  all  of 
which  are  disclaimed  by  his  relations.” 

This  is  a picture  which  \vill  interest  tho.se 
collectors  who  need  to  be  assured  by  con- 
temporary evidence  that  perhaps  no  gen- 
uine engraved  picture  of  the  author  of 
Peregrine  Pickle  exists. 

Smollett  studied  the  Scottish  capital  and 
its  inhabitants,  and  introduced  them  both 
into  his  Humphrey  Clinker,  published  in 
1771,  a very  curious  and  ingenious  com- 
mingling of  facts  and  fancy.  Picturing 
himself  as  Matt  Bramble,  he  writes  to 
“Dr.  Lewis”:  “ Edinburgh  is  a hot-bed 
of  genius;  I have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  many  authors  of 
tlie  fir.st  distinction,  such  as  the  two 
Humes,  Robertson,  Smith,  Wallace,  Blair, 
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Fcrj^uson^  AVilkie,  etc.,  anti  I have  found 
them  all  agreeable  in  couversatioii  as 
they  are  instrnetive  and  enterliuniug  in 
their  wriUiigs.  These  acquaiiiUitices  I 
owe  to  the  friendsliit)  of  T>r.  Curlylo/' 

The  Rol)erU()n  in  «jueslioM  wfusWiltiarn 
Robertson,  1>J>  . the  historian,  who  died 
in  I70:h  in  llie  Grange*  House,  still  stand- 
ing near  the  Grange  t^erneio  v ; AVallace 
w'as  Robert  Wallace,  T>.i>..  author  of  the 

Go  gle 


DiS^f^Hiftion  ov  the  Numberff  of  Man^ 
kihtf  who  died  iti  ilie  then  suburbaii  vil- 
lage of  Broughton  in  1771 ; Bhiir  Avas 
Hiigl)  Blair,  D.D.,  the  rheU>ru‘iHu,  \vho 
was  the  lii’st  t<»  introduce  the  ]K»eins  of 
Ossiun  to  the  \v<»rld,  who  occupTed  Huuie’s 
;4purlinent.s  in  James  s Court  wlien  llume 
was  on  the  Ooiitinen!,  wlio  once  lived  in 
Avgyle  iSfpuu'e,  arnl  who  was  buried  in 
t) » e ( f ri*  y IV  i ars'*  C I \ re  ley  a rd , 1 1 is  m onn - 
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ment  standing  on  the  soutli  side  of  the 
church;  Wilkie  was  William  Wilkie, 
D.D.,  whom  Henry  Mackenzie  in  his  Life 
of  Horne  called  the  “Scottish  Homer”; 
Ferguson  was  Adam  Ferguson,  the  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy,  in  whose 
house  Burns  and  Scott  had  their  first  and 
only  meeting,  of  which  more  anon;  Dr. 
Carlyle  was  the  Rev.  Alexander  Carlyle, 
of  Inveresk  and  Musselburgli,  who  be- 
came unpopular  in  his  church  on  account 
of  his  assistance  to  Home  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Douglas;  and  Smith  was  Adam 
Smith,  author  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  which 
bear  a Scotchman's  name—and  that  is 
saying  much  for  it,  and  for  him. 

Adam  Smitli  spent  the  last  twelve  years 
of  his  life  in  Panmure  House,  Panmure 
Close,  129  Canongate.  This  edifice  still 
stands  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  close, 
numbered  35,  as  one  enters  from  the  Can- 
ongate. He  died  here  in  1790,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Canongate  Church  yard, 
hard  by,  a tall  mural  tablet  on  the  wall 
of  the  rear  of  the  Court-house,  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  ground,  recording  that 
fact. 

“The  two  Humes”  of  whom  Smollett 
wrote,  were  unquestionably  David  Hume 
and  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas, 
as  both  of  them  were  often  in  his  society 
in  Edinburgh.  It  is  said  that  the  only 
approaches  to  a disagreement  in  the  long 
and  intimate  friendship  existing  between 
these  “two  Humes”  were  regarding  the 
relative  merits  of  claret  and  port,  and  in 
relation  to  the  spelling  of  their  name,  the 
philosopher  in  early  life  having  adopted 
the  orthography  indicated  by  the  pronun- 
ciation, the  poet  and  preacher  always 
clinging  to  the  old  and  invariable  custom 
of  his  family.  David  carried  the  dis- 
cussion so  far  that  on  his  death  - bed  he 
added  a codicil  to  his  will,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  to  this  eifect:  “I  leave  to 
my  friend  Mr.  John  Home,  of  Kilduff,  ten 
dozen  of  my  old  claret  at  liis  clioice;  and 
one  other  bottle  of  that  other  liquor  call- 
ed port.  I also  leave  liim  six  dozen  of 
port,  provided  that  he  attests,  under  Ins 
hand, signed  John  //u??ic,that  he  has  him- 
self alone  finished  that  bottle  at  a sitting. 
By  this  concession  he  will  at  once  termi- 
nate the  only  dilTerence  tliat  ever  arose 
between  us  concerning  t(‘mj)oral  matters.” 
It  is  to  be  inferred  that  this  is  a joke  irliich 
got  into  the  head  of  one  Scotchman  with- 
out a surgical  operation. 


John  Home  was  born  on  the  east  side 
of  Quality  Street,  near  Bernard  Street, 
Leith,  in  a house  no  longer  standing.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Grammar-school  in 
his  native  town,  and  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1767  he  bought  the  farm 
of  Kilduff,  in  Kast  Lothian,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
thirteen  yeai*s  later.  In  Horne's  Life  and 
Tetters  no  hint  is  given  as  to  his  Edin- 
burgh abiding-place.  He  died  there,  at  a 
ripe  old  age,  in  1808,and  was  buried  in  the 
yard  of  South  Leith  Parish  church,  on  the 
outer  wall  of  which,  on  the  south  side,  is 
a tablet  with  a simple  inscription  to  his 
memory.  It  is  visible,  but  not  legible, 
from  Kirkgate  Street. 

Douglas  was  first  produced  upon  the 
regular  stage  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1756,  at  the  Canongate  Theatre  (of  which 
there  is  no  sign  now),  in  Playhouse  Close, 
200  Canongate.  According  to  tradition, 
however  — and  very  misty  tradition  — it 
was  performed  privately  some  time  before 
at  the  lodgings  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Warde,  a 
professional  actress,  who  lived  in  Horse 
Wynd,  near  the  foot  of  the  Canongate, 
and  with  the  following  most  astonishing 
amateur  cast: 

Lord  Randolph. . . . Rev.  Dr.  Robertson  [principal  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh]. 

Ghnalvon Dr.  David  Hume  [historian]. 

Old  Xorval Rev. Dr. Carlyle  [minister  of  Mus- 

selburgh]. 

Donf/las Rev.  John  Home  [the  author  of 

the  tragedy]. 

Lady  Randolph . . . Dr.  Feiguson  [professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh]. 

Anna  (the  Maid).  .Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  [minister  of 
the  High  Church  of  Edin- 
burgh]. 

Adam  Ferguson  as  Lady  Randolph  and 
Hugh  Blair  as  Anna  must  have  added  an 
unexpectedly  comic  element  to  the  trage- 
dy. It  is  not  more  than  justice  to  say 
that  Dugald  Stewart,  the  biographer  of 
Principal  Robertson,  asserts  that  the  Ran- 
dolph of  this  cast  “ never  entered  a play- 
house in  his  life.’’  On  the  other  hand, 
tlio  Lady  Randol])h  of  this  occasion, writ- 
ing to  Home  some  year.s  later,  used  very 
professional  and  rather  nnfeminine  lan- 
guage wlieii  she  .said:  “ Dear  John,  damn 
the  actors  that  damned  the  play.”  Lord 
and  Lady  Randolj)!),  by  the- way,  were 
billed  as  Lord  and  Lady  Barnet  when 
Douglas  was  originally'  produced,  and 
the  oi’iginal  Norval  originally^  declared 
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liisnanie  tolH?  ^‘Forman,  on  theGnirnpiaii  zie’s  Ivonie,  when  it  was  known  as  No.  4 
Hills/'  etc.  Brown  Square.  Tin*  last  J'e^4l'S  of  his 

Henry  Mackenzie,  the  Man  of  Feel-  life  were  passed  at  No.  6 Heriot  Row,  in 
ing  and  the  biographer  of  Home,  was  one  of  a long  line  of  einiuently  gen- 
born  in  1745  in  Liherton's  Wynih  which  leel houses  facing  the  Queen  Street  Gar- 
ran  north  and  south  between  the  Lawn-  dens^  over  wliioh  he  liad  slvot  as  a boy. 


aOaM  smith's  HOr.SE.  tax MrilE  CLOSK*  Caxoxoatk. 


market  and  the  C-owgate,  whci*e  George 
IV.  Bridge  noAv  starnls  Like  so  man  v of 
his  town.s-peO|)Ie,  he  w.hs  educated  in  the 
High-s(*hool  and  the  Vhivcrsiiy,  lie  liad 
many  residermes  in  Edinburgh  during  his 
long  life.  Ai)  uinbrella  maker 
the  pre.senf.  No.  {36  OhamWi^s  Street  in 
IHSii  pointed  out  with  no  iiUle  pri<h‘  that 
.tenement  us  having  once  been  ilackea- 


The  last  of  his  own  generatiojj.  he  was 
the  conneeiiiig  link  between  tbe  men  of 
the  eighleentli  and  the  nineteentb  oeniU' 
ries.  He  could  mriMunber  the  figures  of 
Allan  Rurnsuy  aiul  Robert  Ferguson,  and 
he  vviLS  himself  in  Iris  old  r4gc  a familiar 
figure  to  some  of  the.  men  of  liis  guild 
wl»o  walk  the  siieets  of  Kdlniiurgh  to 
day.  He  died  in  Iloriot  RowiulhSl,  at 

V ‘ / 

OF  : gh/fas 
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the  age  of  eighty-six,  and  he  lies  under 
a plain  mural  tablet  in  the  Greyfriars’ 
Church-yard,  on  the  north  side  of  the  ter- 
race. He  is  described  thereon  as  “an  au- 
thor who  for  no  short  time  and  in  no 
small  part  supported  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  his  country”;  and  yet  the  custo- 
dian of  the  little  city  cemetery,  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  the  spot  and  of  its 
associations,  said,  in  a regretful  way,  to  an 
American  visitor  not  very  long  ago,  that 
Mackenzie  was  entirely  forgotten  by  the 
men  of  the  present  day,  and  that  no  one 
had  asked  to  see  his  resting-place  in  many 
years.  Such  graves  as  his  should  be  pil- 
grim shrines ; but  the  only  shrine  in  Grey- 
friars’ which  pilgrims  care  for  now  is  the 
grave  of  a man  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  the  fact  that  his  single 
mourner  was  a little  terrier-dog! 

A review  of  the  first  (or  Kilmarnock) 
edition  of  Burns's  poems,  contributed  by 
Mackenzie  to  a sliort  - lived  periodical 
called  The  Lounger^  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  turning-point  in  the  career  of 
the  poet,  and  to  have  decided  his  fate  and 
his  fame.  Burns  was  on  the  eve  of  emi- 
gration perhaps  when  this  article,  coupled 
with  the  friendly  efforts  of  Dr.  Black- 
lock,  brouglit  him  into  public  notice  and 
into  Edinburgh,  and  procured  for  him 
the  patronage  which  encouraged  his  later 
efforts. 

A neighbor  of  Mackenzie’s  in  that  little 
city  of  the  dead  is  another  man  of  letters 
almost  equally  forgotten  by  the  world, 
yet  of  whom  it  was  said  when  he  died 
that  Scottish  poetry  died  with  him.  For 
Allan  Ramsay  is  believed  to  lie  under  a 
birch-tree  almost  in  front  of  the  tablet  to 
his  memory,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Greyfriars’  Church,  but  there  is  no  stone 
to  mark  his  grave.  Ramsay  began  liis 
life  in  Edinburgli  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
periwig-maker  in  1701,  but  some  time  be- 
tween tlie  years  1716  and  1720  he  became 
a maker  and  a seller  of  books,  his  ])ubli- 
cations  after  the  latter  date  bearing  an 
imprint  which  stated  that  they  were 
“sold  at  the  sign  of  the  Mercury,  opposite 
the  liead  of  Niddry's  Wynd.”  In  1726  he 
removed  from  this  shop  to  one  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a building  which  stood  upon 
the  line  of  the  High  Street,  “alongside 
St.  Giles's  Churcli/’  his  windows  com- 
manding the  City  Cross  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  High  Sti*eet.  Ilei’e  lie  changed 
his  sign,  substituting  the  heads  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  Drummond  of  Ilawthornden 


for  that  of  Mercury;  and  here  he  added 
to  his  business  a circulating  library,  the 
first  in  Scotland.  Below  him,  on  the 
ground-floor,  was  the  shop  of  Creech, who 
published  the  second,  or  “Edinburgh,” 
edition  of  Burns’s  Poems  in  1787,  and 
hence  the  name  Creech’s  Land,  so  often 
given  to  Ramsay’s  second  and  last  shop, 
to  the  confusion  of  the  interested  inquirer 
after  literary  landmarks.  It  was  a part 
of  the  Luckenbooth,  a group  of  queer- 
looking buildings  which  stood  in,  not  on, 
the  High  Street,  blocking  up  and  disfig- 
uring that  thoroughfare  in  the  days  of 
Ramsay  and  Creech,  but  long  since  re- 
moved. 

“The  Gentle  Shepherd”  was  written 
and  published  while  Ramsay  was  trading, 
and  living  too,  in  the  establishment  oppo- 
site Niddry’s  Wynd— now  Niddry  Street 
— and  the  house,  still  standing  at  165 
High  Street,  is,  for  its  associations’  sake, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  old 
buildings  in  Edinburgh  to-day.  It  has 
now  but  two  stories  (the  gables  that  sur- 
mounted it  have  lately  been  removed)  and 
a high  and  sloping  roof,  from  which  rises 
an  enormous  square  chimney,  that  might 
pass  in  the  frequent  mists  of  the  place  for 
a cupola  or  a bell  tower. 

The  last  years  of  Ramsay’s  life  were 
passed  in  a straggling  stucco  house  off  the 
present  Ramsay  Place  and  Ramsay  Gar- 
dens, standing  now  very  much  as  Ramsay 
built  it,  with  a little  bit  of  green  behind 
it,  and  all  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh 
at  its  front;  having  from  its  windows  a 
fine  view  of  the  Castle,  of  a long  line 
of  streets  and  spires,  and  of  a beautiful 
stretch  of  open  country.  Architecturally 
it  cannot  be  commended,  but  it  is  superb- 
ly placed,  and  it  hardly  merits  the  name 
“ Goose  Pic,”  given  it  because  of  its  pecul- 
iar shape  by  the  would-be  humorists  of 
Ramsay's  day.  A statue  of  Ramsay  stands 
in  Princes  Street  Gardens,  immediately 
in  front  of  this  house. 

The  tlieatre  built  by  Ramsay  in  1736, 
and  in  which  he  lost  so  much  of  the  mon- 
ey his  books  liad  brought  liim,  stood  at 
tlie  foot  of  Carrubher's  Close,  No.  135  High 
Street.  It  was  afterward  converted,  and 
became  a church  called  Whitfield  Chapel, 
but  no  stick  or  stone  of  chapel  or  play- 
house now  remains.  Ramsay  and  Gay 
often  met  in  an  ale-house  called  “Jenny 
Ha's  Cbange-liouse,"  which  used  to  stand 
in  front  of  Queen sbury  House,  in  the 
Canongate,  the  mansion  of  Gay’s  patron- 
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ess,  described  by  Walpole  as  ‘‘Prior’s 
Kitty  ever  fair."  Jolaisoii  in  bis  Livm 
of  the  Poets  says  nolliing'  of  Gay’s  Ed  in 
burgh  experiences,  but  lie  certainly  spent 
some  time  tl»ere,  and  trad  it  km  used  to 
point,  out  bis  lodgings  in  the  upper  story 
of  a pof>r  tenement  opposite  Queensbury 
House,  not  far  f rom  Jenny  Ha's  establish' 
Queenshury  House,  No,  lU  Canon- 


ment. 

gate,  is  now  a House  of  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute.  It  is  little  altered  in  outward 


er  of  Creech  s.  although  he  had,  natural 
ly,  no  association  with  Ramsay,  who  died 
wlieri  Stewart  was  u hoy  of  ten  studying 
at  the  High-school,  and  living  in  the  |u*e* 
cincts  of  the  University,  of  which  his  fu- 
tber  was  professor  of  matijematies 
Two  notable  Scotclnnen,  wdiose  mortal 
parts  now  keep  company  with  Smith  and 
Sievvartin  the  Can  on  gate  Church  yard,  are 
the  two  Fergu.sons/VRobert  and  Adam, 
men  far  apart  in  tlioughi  and  character 
duj-ing  their  lives,  but  closely  united  in 
death.  Robert  Ferguson,  whom  Burns 
acknowledged  as  his  masto',  w'as  born  in 
1751  in  Cup  and  Feathers  Close,  11  le  site 
of  vvhicli  is  now  covert?d  by  the  buildings 
standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  North 
Bridge.  He  vvetrt  to  a small  s^diool  iti 
Niddry's  Wynd,  and  later  to  the  first 
High-school,  and  before  he  liad  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  died  in  the 
pauper  lunatic  asylum  called  Old  Darien  than  to  any  of  Ins  hon 
House,  which  was  domolislied  a century  one,  and  when.'Ver  fun 
later.  A tablet  ori  ihecooV|>uriili  vely  inoih  gin  clieap,  there  vvusFei 
ern  building  No,  15  Bristo  I'iace  states  He  would  often,  as  be  s 
that  tbeifj  the  Bedlam  of  poor  Ferguson  Oyster, 
stood.  Like  so  muny  children  of  geniu.s, 

Ferguson’s  conduct  reltected  but  little 
credit  on  his  dam,  and  he  was  a l♦t^lerltless 
enemy  toward  himself,  if  not  toward  his 


A RESOUT  OF  ROHEHT  FBRGCSON’s,  CUAlG  S 
CLOSE,  556ft  mUlI  STREET. 


To  Lticivir  loyp  in* 

And  >il  fu\t:rMig 
tK're  uY!sierf»  iiiiti  u Uiain  c’  urin 
Or  li-addork  h»g.’* 
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Lucky  Middlemist’s  establisliment  in  the 
Cowgate  has  given  place  to  the  south  pier 
of  the  South  Bridge. 

Another  favorite  resort  of  Ferguson’s, 
wliere,  “wi’  sang  and  glass  he*d  flee  the 
power  o’  care,  that  wad  harras  the  hour,” 
was  the  Cape  Club,  which  met  at  the  Isle 
of  Man’s  Arms,  Craig’s  Close  (265  High 
Street).  In  Craig’s  Close  is  still  to  be 
seen  tlie  broken-down  and  neglected 
sign  of  the  Cockburn  Tavern,  in  front  of 
a broken-down  and  neglected  tenement, 
about  half-way  up  the  close  on  the  east 
side,  with  all  of  its  flashes  of  merriment 
gone  this  many  a year.  Standing  as  it 
does  “between  the  back  and  front  tene- 
ments,” this  may  perhaps  have  been  once 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Still  another  of  the  inns 
to  which  Ferguson  went  to  “get  his  cares 
and  pother  laid”  was  Johnnie  Dowie’s 
Tavern,  in  Liberton’s  Wynd,  which  was 
later  a favorite  resort  of  Burns,  and  which 
has  been  dubbed  “The  Mermaid  of  E>iin- 
burgh.”  It  was  famous  as  the  Burns 
Tavern  in  the  last  years  of  its  existence, 
and  was  long  one  of  the  architectural 
lions  of  the  Old  Town  for  Burns's  sake; 
but  when  George  IV.  Bridge  was  built 
both  tavern  and  wynd  were  swept  away, 
and,  like  everything  else  associated  with 
Ferguson  in  life,  no  trace  of  it  is  left. 
There  is  even  no  absolutely  autlientic  por- 
trait of  him  known  to  the  collectors;  and 
the  best,  if  the  most  homely,  of  the  con- 
temporary descriptions  of  him  represents 
him  as  being  “very  smally  and  delicate, 
a little  in-kneed,  and  waigled  a good  deal 
in  walking.” 

How  far  Burns  was  really  influenced 
by  the  verse  of  Ferguson  it  is  not  easy  to 
say;  he  certainly  was  ever  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  influence.  “The  Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night”  was  assuredly  inspired 
by  “The  Farmer’s  Ingle,”  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  first  visits  Burns 
made  in  Edinburgh  was  to  the  neglected 
grave  of  his  “ elder  brother  in  the  Muses.” 
If  lie  did  not  “sit  him  down  and  weep, 
uncovered,”  by  the  side  of  that  lowly 
mound  in  the  Canongate  Churcli-yard, 
there  can  bo  no  question  that  many  a hat 
— of  American  make,  at  all  events — has 
since  been  lifted  in  reverence  there  for 
Burns’s  sake  if  not  for  Ferguson’s.  Burns, 
in  liis  letter  to  The  TTonorable  Bailies  of 
Canongate,  showed  his  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  a niost  substantial  way.  “I 
am  .sorry,”  he  wrote,  “to  be  told  tiiat  the 
remains  of  Robert  Ferguson,  the  so  justly 


celebrated  poet,  a man  whose  talents  for 
ages  to  come  will  do  honor  to  our  Cal- 
edonian name,  lie  in  your  church-yard 
among  tlie  ignoble  dead,  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  ^me  memorial  to  direct  the 
steps  of  the  lovers  of  Scottish  song  when 
they  wish  to  shed  a tear  over  the  narrow 
house  of  the  bard  who  is  now  no  more  is 
surely  a Tribute  due  to  Ferguson’s  memory 
— a Tribute  I wish  to  have  the  honor  of 
paying.  I petition  you,  then,  gentlemen, 
to  permit  me  to  lay  a simple  stone  over 
his  reverend  ashes,  to  remain  an  unalien- 
able property  to  his  deathless  fame.” 

The  simple  stone  which  “directs  Pale 
Scotia’s  way  to  pour  her  Sorrows  o’er  her 
Poet’s  Dust”  is  on  the  west  side  of  tlie 
church,  not  many  steps  from  the  gateway, 
and  on  the  left  as  one  enters  the  church- 
yard. It  is  always  well  cared  for,  and  a 
royal  Scottish  thistle,  planted  by  some  de- 
vout hand,  rises,  as  if  defiantly,  to  guard 
the  spot. 

Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  the  land- 
marks of  Burns  in  the  Scottish  metropolis, 
and  improvement  in  its  disastrous  march 
has  passed  around,  not  over  them.  He 
reached  town  for  the  first  time  toward 
the  end  of  November,  1786,  when  he  found 
lodgings  in  Baxter’s  Close  ; during  tlie 
same  winter  he  is  said  to  have  lived  on 
the  Buccleuch  Road;  and  in  the  winter 
of  1787-8  he  had  rooms  in  St.  James 
Square  in  the  New  Town.  These  houses 
are  fortunately  still  standing,  as  ai*e  also 
the  Lodge  of  Freemasons  in  St.  John 
Street,  the  residence  of  his  friend  Lord 
Monboddo  in  the  same  street,  the  Hole- 
iii-the-Wa’  in  Buccleuch  Pend,  the  inn  at 
Roslin,  and  Sciennes  House. 

Lockhart  in  his  Life  of  Burns  quotes 
from  the  manuscript  note  book  of  R.  H. 
Croinak  as  follows:  “Mr,  Riclimond,  of 
Mauchline,  told  me  that  Burns  spent  the 
first  winter  of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh 
in  his  [Richmond’s]  lodgings.  They  slept 
in  tlie  same  bed,  and  had  only  one  room, 
for  which  they  paid  three  shillings  a week. 
It  was  in  tlie  house  of  a Mrs.  Carfrae, 
Baxter’s  Close,  Lawn-rnarket,  first  scale 
stair  on  the  left  hand  going  down,  first 
door  in  the  stair.’’  John  Richmond  was 
merely  a lawyer’s  clerk,  but  the  apartment 
was  not  quite  so  humble  as  Allan  Cun- 
ningham represents  it  in  his  Life  of 
Burns — “a  deal  table,  a sanded  floor, 
and  a chaff  bed.”  It  is  a fair-sized  room, 
panelled  with  wood:  the  window,  how- 
ever, looks  out  upon  Lady  Stair’s  Close 
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iNo.  477  High  Street),  not  upon  Bax1er\s 
C[o8e  fNo.  409  Migli  Street).  Tlie  house 
itself  was^  an  old  house  even  in  Burns's 
day,  and  it  is  redMoed  to  the  very 

lowest  soeial  level  i it  holds  no  t4d>let  to 
tell  the  passer-by  of  Us  funner  famous 
tenant ; Imt  nearly  all  of  its  ]u*esont  hum- 
ble aceupanis  are  well  avvnI*^^  e^ml  very 
prouth  of  the  fart  that  they  sleep  under 
tl»e  roof  that  oure  sheltenid  Hobhie  Burns. 

I.iX'khart  is  the  authorify  for  mylug 
that  Burns  lodged  with  William  Nieolh 

Go  gle 


BAXTBK’h  (U-OHE  xsn  ^ady  staih's  cu>sk. 


one  of  the  teachers  of  tlie  Higloscliool, 
on  tlie  Buccleucli  Road  (now  Buccleucli 
?!trecth  during  the  winter  of  l78ti-^7.  Tins 
house  is  o%"er  the  fwiid  lead ing  into  St. 
Patrick  Sqi^irtf'e,  and  directly  opposite 
Briccleiuii  Ilace ; and  Jvieoirs apartmerits 
AVCre  on  the  top  flooiv  If  Burns  did  not 
kxlge  witli  Nicoll,  lie  M'as  certainly  famil' 
iar  with  the  neighborhood,  for  in  the 
archway  was  und  still  is  a hole  in-tlie- 
wall,  leading,  in  Burns's  day,  to  an  under- 
grourul  jiublic-liouse  kept  hy  one  Lucky 

' : □'rkH^=il  f'  ‘ 
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terward  was  made  Ppet-Laxireate,  ami  his 
inauguration^  by  William  Stewart 

Watson,  faTniliar  to  all  Scotchmen  and 
Scotchmen's  sons  on  both  sides  of  the  At' 
lautic,  b}*  reason  of  tlie  many  engravings 


self  unintei’csting,  half  - way  between  tlie 
Carnmgate  and  the  Soutli  Buck  of  the  Caii' 
ongate,  aiid  now  numberetd  13  St.  John 
Street.  Burns  was  a frequent  guest,  as  he 
was  at  the  town  residence  of  manv  a belt 


auuxss  LODGING.  01CCLKITCH  PB.VP<  U BICCLEUCH  STHKET 


made  of  it.  The  hull  of  the  Kilwinning 
Lodge  Is  still  slauding.  on  tiie  west  side  of 
St  John  Street,  and  is  square  and  grim 
and  rigid  in  appearance,  the  exterior  and 
interior  remaining  as  Buriis  saw  ll rein. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Kilwinning;  Lodge 
lived  L'ivd  M<*nl»otIda  aiul  lu*  duugbter, 
the  liteely  Miss  Hni*tiet,  \viu>se  untimclv 
(h S.1 1 1 1 the  poe t »V» on ri i eil  in  x"e rse.  At  t h i s 
liouse,  still  loft,  eornmpnpluce  and  in  ii- 
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although  “he  ne’er  was  liere  before,  he’ll 
ne’er  again  gang  by  her  door.” 

A print  of  Dowie’s  Tavern  is  to  be  found 
in  Hone’s  Year-book,  accompanied  by  a 
verbal  description  written  in  1831,  when 
the  place  was  doomed  to  destruction.  At 
that  time,  the  writer  states,  “few  strangers 
omitted  to  call  in  to  gaze  at  the  coffin  [?] 
of  the  bard ; this  was  a small  dark  room 
which  could  barely  accommodate,  even 
by  squeezing,  half  a dozen,  but  in  which 
Burns  used  to  sit.  Here  he  comi>osed 
one  or  two  of  his  best  songs,  and  here  is 
preserved  to  the  last  the  identical  seats 
and  table  which  had  accommodated  him.” 

Another  favorite  tavern  of  Burns  which 
has  long  since  disappeared  was  that  of 
Dawney  Douglas,  in  Anchor  Close,  where 
met  the  Crochallan  Fencibles,  whose  i)er- 
formances  Burns  has  chronicled  in  more 
places  than  one;  and  where  “rattlin’, 
roarin’  Willie,”  and  other  rattlin’,  roarin’ 
gentlemen,  sat  at  the  board  with  him  on 
many  a rattlin’,  roarin’  occasion.  At  the 
foot  of  this  same  Anchor  Close,  243  High 
Street,  was  the  printing  office  of  William 
Smellie,  where  Burns  corrected  the  proofs 
of  his  poems  in  that  winter  of  1786-7. 
This  establishment  was  taken  down  in 
1859  when  Cockburn  Street  was  construct- 
ed, and,  strangely  enough,  the  modern 
pi*esses  of  the  Scotsman  newspaper  roll 
and  tumble  now  upon  the  spot  where 
Black  and  Blair,  and  Smith  and  Hume, 
and  Burns  and  Ferguson,  watched  the 
printing  of  their  own  works. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
literary  landmarks  of  Edinburgh,  natu- 
rally, is  the  house  in  wliich  Burns  and 
Scott  met  for  the  fii’st  and  only  time. 
The  story  has  been  often  told  by  Scott 
himself,  and  by  othei*s  who  were  present, 
and  is  familiar  to  all  admirei*s  of  both 
poets;  l)ut  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
tlie  house  has  been  the  subject  of  nuich 
discussion  among  the  local  historians  and 
antiquarians  for  many  years.  Tliat  it 
was  the  house  of  Professor  Adam  Fergu- 
son there  is  no  doubt,  but  as  to  wlierc  tlie 
])n)fessor  at  that  time  lived  the  doctors 
d i tie  I* . 1 1 1 Peter  W i 1 1 i a n i so  1 1 ’s  Kd  i n bif  rgh 

Directory  of  1786-8,  his  address  is  given 
as  Argyle  Square— wliieli  was  near  the 
Uni vei-sity,  and  which  disappeared  on  the 
cunsti’uetion  of  Chambers  SlretU— and 
this  fact  led  to  the  inference  that  tlie  in- 
terview must  have  occurred  in  tliat  place, 
as  Iiurns  was  in  Kdinbnrgh  during  the 
winter  of  ‘86-7.  Hut  Scr>tt  himself  speaks 


of  Ferguson  as  living  in  an  insulated 
house  some  distance  from  the  town  (Ar- 
gyle Square  was  almost  in  the  heart  of 
the  city) ; in  a biographical  sketch  of  Fer- 
guson, printed  in  The  Transactions  of 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society  (1861-4), 
the  writer  says  he  lived  at  that  time  “ in 
a suburb  called  the  Sciennes”;  Henry 
Cockburn  in  his  Memorials  says,  “Old 
Adam  Ferguson  lived  just  east  of  my 
father’s  house,”  which  would  point  clear- 
ly to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sciennes; 
and  to  crown  all,  Mr.  Archibald  Munro, 
in  a letter  to  one  of  the  Edinburgh  papers 
published  about  ten  ^’eai's  ago,  says  he 
found  a printed  record  in  the  Register 
Office  showing  that  Professor  Ferguson 
disposed  of  his  house  in  Argyle  ^uare 
on  the  3d  of  October,  1786— almost  two 
months  before  Burns  arrived  in  town — 
and  that  he  got  possession  of  Sciennes 
House  on  the  11th  of  October  of  the  same 
year.  This  must  surely  settle  tlie  ques- 
tion of  locality.  Certain  antiquaries  as- 
sert that  the  stone  cottage  now  called  Al- 
ice Villa,  and  numbered  2 Sciennes  Hill, 
was  Ferguson’s  home — a claim  which  nei- 
ther the  size  nor  the  modern  construction  of 
the  house  would  seem  to  warrant.  So  that 
the  old  building,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  still 
known  as  Sciennes  House — and  here  for 
the  first  time  pictured — certainly  appears 
to  have  been 

“ the  spot 

Where  Bobbie  Burns  ordained  8ir  Waller  Scott.’* 

It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Braid's 
Place — wliich  is  not  numbered — two  doors 
from  the  street  called  “The  Sciennes.” 
The  present  front,  entirely  rebuilt,  w^as 
the  back  of  the  house  occupied  by  Fergu- 
son. The  original  front,  still  remaining 
in  part,  looked  out  upon  its  own  grounds, 
now  a paved  yard  full  of  cliildren  and  of 
drying  clothes.  This  front  is  not  visible 
from  the  streets  about  it,  and  the  fact 
of  its  existence  is  comparatively  unknown 
even  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  its  own  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  Sciennes  House  in 
its  day  must  have  heen  an  imposing  man- 
sion. It  has  four  windows  in  breadth, 
and  is  three  stories  high;  on  its  roof  is  a 
halustrade.and  groups  of  flowers  and  fruits 
carved  in  stone  are  still  to  be  seen  u^ion  it. 

The  name  Sciemu's,  by-the-way,  is  de- 
rived from  the  old  Convent  of  St.  Kathe- 
rine of  Siena,  which  once  stood  near  by, 
and  the  woi-d  is  pronounced  in  the  local 
vernacular  as  if  spidled  “Slieens.'’  The 
fact  that  all  of  these  points  are  now  for 
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in  1791,  Jeffrey  went  to  see  the  young 
Scott  “in  a small  den  in  the  sunk  floor, 
surrounded  by  dingy  books” ; and  here  he 
made  the  translation  of  Biirger’s  ‘ ‘ Lenore, ” 
his  first  published  literary  work. 

Scott's  earliest  school  was  in  a “small 
cotUige-like  building  with  a red -tiled 
roof,  in  Hamilton's  Entry,  off  Bristo 
Street.”  It  was  taken  down  not  very  long 
ago,  the  rear  of  the  house  No.  30  Bristo 
Street  occupying  its  site  now.  In  1779 
he  went  to  the  High -school,  wljere  he 
remained  some  years.  He  entered  the 
Univei*sity  in  1783.  Scott’s  High-school 
was  the  second  of  that  name.  It  is  now 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  at  the  foot  of 
Infinnary  Street,  and  so  far  as  its  exterior 
is  concerned,  it  is  entirely  unchanged. 
A story  of  his  conduct  here,  as  told  by 
himself,  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  “There 
was  a boy  in  my  class  at  school  who 
stood  always  at  the  top,  nor  could  I with 
all  my  efforts  supplant  him.  Day  came 
after  day  and  still  he  kept  his  place,  do 
what  I would,  till  at  length  I observed 
that  wlien  a question  was  asked  him,  he 
always  fumbled  with  his  fingei*s  at  a par- 
ticular button  in  the  lower  part  of  his 
waistcoat.  To  remove  it,  therefoi*e,  be- 
came expedient  in  my  eyes,  and  in  an 
evil  moment  it  was  removed  with  a knife. 
Great  was  my  anxiety  to  know  the  suc- 
cess of  my  measure ; and  it  succeeded 
too  well.  When  the  boy  was  again  ques- 
tioned, his  fingers  sought  again  for  the 
button,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  In 
his  distress  he  looked  down  for  it;  it  was 
to  be  seen  no  more  than  to  be  felt.  He 
stood  confounded,  and  I took  possession 
of  his  place;  nor  did  he  ever  recover  it, 
or  ever,  I believe,  suspect  who  was  the 
author  of  his  wrong.  Often  in  after-life 
has  the  sight  of  him  smote  me  as  I pass- 
ed by  him;  and  often  have  I resolved  to 
make  him  some  reparation;  but  it  ended 
in  good  resolutions.  Though  I never  re- 
newed my  acquaintance  with  him,  I often 
saw  him,  for  lie  filled  .some  inferior  office 
in  <jne  of  the  courts  of  law  at  Edinburgh. 
Poor  fellow!  I believe  he  is  dead.  He 
toolv  early  to  drinking.” 

Scott  was  married  on  the  day  before 
Christinas,  1707,  and  he  carried  his  bride 
to  lodgings  on  the  second  floor  of  No.  108 
George  Street,  a.  house  still  standing,  Jiext 
door  to  the  corner  of  ( hstle  Sti’cet.  Later 
tliey  took  the  house  No.  19  South  (,'a.stle 
Stieet,  and  not  long  after  the  hous(‘  39 
Castle  Street,  where  they  lived  while  in 


town  for  upward  of  twenty-six  years.  All 
of  these  domiciles  are  virtually  unchanged. 
Lockhart  lias  fully  described  the  interior 
of  “dear  old  39,”  and  the  routine  of  life 
there,  the  glorious  work  done  there,  the 
notable  company  gathered  there.  It  was 
the  house,  as  Scott  wrote,  which  had  shel- 
tered him  from  the  prime  of  life  to  its 
decline;  and  he  left  it  with  no  little  regret. 

He  never  had  a settled  liome  in  Edin- 
burgh after  leaving  Castle  Street.  In 
the  summer  of  1826  he  was  lodging  with 
Mrs.  Brown  at  No.  6 St.  David  Street, 
where  on  May  12th  he  wrote:  “ When  I 
was  at  home  I was  in  a better  place.  I 
must  when  there  is  occasion  draw  to  my 
own  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie's  consolation — 

‘ One  cannot  carry  the  comforts  of  the 
Saut  Market  about  with  one.’  Were  I 
at  ease  in  my  mind,  I think  the  body  is 
very  well  cared  for.  Only  one  other 
lodger  in  the  house,  a Mr.  Shandy— a cler- 
gyman— and  despite  his  name,  said  to  be 
a quiet  one.”  On  the  15th  of  the  same 
month  Lady  Scott  died  at  Abbotaford.  Sir 
Walter  returned  to  St.  David  Street  on 
the  30th  of  May,  and  remained  there  until 
the  13th  of  July.  Mi’s.  Brown's  establish- 
ment was  a second-rate  lodging-house, 
which  has  now  disappeared.  Here  Scott, 
among  other  things,  was  diligently  at 
work  upon  his  Napoleon,  In  November, 
1826,  he  took  a furnished  house — moi*e 
comfortable  in  every  way — at  No.  3 Walk- 
er Street,  on  the  east  side,  near  Coates 
Crescent.  From  this  liouse,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  23d  of  February,  1827,  lie  walk- 
ed to  the  Assembly  Rooms  in  George 
Street,  near  Hanover  Street,  and  there,  at 
a public  dinner,  he  confessed  for  the  first 
time  in  public  the  authorship  of  the  “ Wa- 
verley  Novels.*’  As  Lockhart  writes,  “The 
sensation  produced  by  this  scene  was,  in 
newspaper  phrase,  ‘ unjirecedented.’  ’’ 

Betweem  1828  and  1830  Scott  lived  at 
No.  6 Shandwick  Place — now  Maitland 
Street,  a continuation  of  Princes  Street. 

In  February,  1831,  wliile  superintending 
the  making  of  lji.s  will,  he  was  the  guest 
of  his  bookseller,  Robert  Cadell,  in  Athol 
(h’esceiit.  and  tin’  last  night  he  spent  in 
FAlinliurgh  was  at  the  Douglas  Hotel,  34 
and  35  St.  Andn^v  Square,  now  tlie  office 
of  the  S(‘ottish  Union  and  J nsurance Com- 
pany ; and  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
July,  1832.  he  was  carried  unconscious 
fi’om  this  hous(’  and  from  1m1  inburgh,  to 
die  at  Abljotsford  two  months  later. 

To  follow  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Walter 
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HYNDFORD’s  close,  50  HJOH  STREET. 


Scott  in  Edinbnrjjh,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  walk  throtJgli  ull  the  streets  unU  alleys 
of  tire  Old  Town,  and  tliroU£rh  most  of  the 
streets  and  avexi nes  of  ilie  New.  Des|ute 
bis  fornltie.ss  fm*  Abbotsford,  be  %va>s  a 
thorough  cockney  at  heart,  and  be  knew 
and  loved  every  inch  of  ibe  Smoky  old 
city  from  the  Wynd  to  St.  An- 

drew Sqtiare.  Me  liniped  at  full  speed  up 
and  doAvn  the  Cowgate  in  his  boyhood; 
ami  “ no  funeral  hearse.'^  says  Lockhart, 
Voi..  LXXXn.  n>'o  190.-59 


“crept  morr;  leisurely  than  did  lus  lan- 
dau in  his  middle  .‘ige  up  the  Oanongale; 
not  a queer  tottering  galile  l»ut  recalled  to 
him  some  lotig  hiiried  memory  of  spjen-  y 
dor  or  blood -shod,  vvhicli  by  a few  words 
he  set  before  the  hearer  in  the  reality  of 
lifcy*-;  , -y-: 

As  ft  hoy  Scot  t was  fond  of  f he  pt%vunct& 
of  H y 1 1 ilf* > i.'tl 's  C 1 6se  ( if 0 H i gh.  St  i f —of 
which  some  of  the  old  Ivouses  are  still  left 
— for  here  lived  his  mother’s  broiher,  Dr. 

bri  ^irial  firem 
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Daniel  Rutherford;  and  as  a man  in  1819 
he  bade  farewell  to  his  mother  at  75  George 
Street,  now  a sliop,  and  carried  her  there- 
from to  St.  John’s  Church  at  the  west  end 
of  Princes  Street,  where  she  lies  in  an  un- 
marked and  unknown  grave.  His  father, 
who  died  some  time  before,  rests  in  the 
Greyfriars’  Church- yard,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  walk  by  the  archway  into  the 
west  ground,  and  according  to  the  register, 
“just  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  marking  the 
foot  of  the  grave  of  Alexander  Grant.” 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was 
the  family  burial-place  until  1819, although 
it  is  said  that  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh contemplates  a memorial  of  some 
sort  there  at  some  time.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  great-souled,  great-brained  author 
of  Waverley,  whose  heart  was  as  large  as 
his  head  was  high,  .should  have  placed  a 
commemoration  stone  over  the  grave  of 
“Helen  Walker,  the  humble  individual 
who  practised  in  real  life  the  virtues  with 
which  fiction  has  invested  the  imaginary 
character  of  Jeanie  Deans,”  and  should 
have  neglected  entirely  the  spot  where  the 
authors  of  liis  own  being  were  laid. 

Some  of  the  scenes  of  The  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian  are  said  to  have  been  written 
under  a tree  by  the  side  of  Duddingston 
church,  of  which  Scott  was  chosen  an  elder 
in  1806,  but  neither  Helen  Walker  nor  her 
father  nor  her  sister  ever  lived  in  the  lit- 
tle hut  now  called  Jeanie  Deans’  Cottage, 
on  St.  Leonard’s  Hill  not  far  off,  where 
local  legend  places  the  scenes  of  the  story. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Edin- 
burgh houses  associated  witli  Scott  is  that 
of  James  Ballantyne,  his  friend  and  pub- 
lisher, at  No.  10  St.  John  Street,  a grim, 
heavy -looking  mansion  of  plain  stone, 
four  stories  high,  a few  doors  from  that 
of  Lord  Monboddo,  so  familiarly  asso- 
ciated with  Burns,  Here  the  “ Waverley 
Novels”  were  planned  and  discussed,  and 
were  read  from  manuscript  or  advance 
slieets  to  the  happy  and  select  few  in  the 
secret  of  the  Great  Unknown.  Ballan- 
ty lie's  printing-office  was  near  the  foot  of 
I..eith  Wynd,  now  Cranston  Street,  and  is 
at  present  an  upholstery  and  cabinet-mak- 
ing eslalilishment. 

Constable’s  shop,  in  Scott’s  time,  was  at 
No.  10  Prince.s  Street.  Scott  naturally 
was  often  there,  and  also  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Blackwoods,  first  at  No.  17 
Princes  Street,  still  a book -shop,  and 
later,  as  at  present,  at  45  George  Street, 
on  the  north  side.  Peter,  in  his  Letters 


to  his  Kinsfolk,  describes  the  famous 
oval  saloon  of  the  Blackwoods,  with  its 
“loungers  and  literary  dilettanti,”  and  its 
portraits  and  sacred  relics.  A new  gen- 
eration of  loungers  has  appeared,  but  the 
surroundings  are  all  unchanged. 

Sir  Walter  was  a frequent  guest  in  all 
of  the  best  houses  in  Edinburgh,  and 
knew  the  book-rooms  of  Wilson  in  Anne 
Street  and  Gloucester  Place,  the  poor  lit- 
tle parlor  of  Hogg  in  Deanhaugh  Street, 
and  the  libraries  of  Jeffrey  in  George 
Street  and  Moray  Place,  as  well  as  he 
knew  his  own  homes. 

Wilson  lived  with  his  mother  for  many 
years,  and  even  after  his  marriage  in 
1811,  at  No.  63  Queen  Street,  near  Castle 
Street,  in  a three-story  house  looking  out 
on  Queen  Street  Gardens.  In  1819  he 
removed  to  a tall  and  rather  imposing 
house,  No.  29  Anne  Street,  in  the  north- 
western suburbs,  and  near  the  Water  of 
Leith.  He  went  to  No.  6 Gloucester 
Place  in  1826,  where  he  died  in  1854.  A 
granite  obelisk  on  the  left  of  the  main 
walk  in  the  Dean  Cemetery  marks  Wil- 
son’s grave.  Haydon  once  described  Wil- 
son as  looking  “ like  a fine  Sandwich  Isl- 
ander who  had  been  educated  in  the  High- 
lands. His  light  hair,  deep  sea-blue  eyes, 
tall  athletic  figure,  and  hearty  hand-grasp, 
his  eagerness  in  debate,  his  violent  pas- 
sions, great  genius,  and  irregular  habits, 
rendered  him  a formidable  partisan,  a fu- 
rious enemy,  and  an  ardent  friend.”  His 
tall  figure  made  him  a member  of  the  “Six 
Feet  Club,”  an  athletic  and  convivial  as- 
sociation of  which  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
was  once  president,  and  Sir  Walter  more 
than  once  the  umpire;  his  irregular  hab- 
its perhaps  took  liim  to  Johnnie  Dowie’s 
tavern  now  and  then,  where  he  records 
that  he  met  Tom  Campbell ; and  his  gen- 
ius led  him  to  inaugurate  the  famous 
Noctes  Ambrosiance,  and  to  place  them 
in  the  tavern  of  Ambrose,  in  Gabriel’s 
Road.  Thisjusily  celebrated  public-house, 
wliich  is  said  to  have  looked  more  like  a 
farm-house  on  a country  patlnvay  than  a 
city  inn,  has  long  since  disappeared,  and 
none  of  the  local  histories  give  its  exact 
position.  This,  according  to  those  who 
still  remember  it,  is  the  site  of  the  New 
Register  House,  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
Register  House ; and  it  is  approached  from 
West  Register  HtreM^t  by  the  narrow  alley 
running  now  between  the  New  Register 
House  and  the  new  Cafe  Royal.  This 
little  paved  foot-path  was,  in  the  time  of 
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Anibmse's,  a g^reen  lano  calknl  Gabriers  Waverley  Bridge,  but  an  irreg’ular  row  of 
Road,  leading  diagonally  across  the  New  old  gabled  houses,  still  standing,  and  con- 
Tovvn  to  Silverinills,  and  it  is  said  still  to  verted  iutosliopsand  poor  teneiucnts.  from 
ehiiin  its  ancient  privilege  of  a right  of  4(Vto  54  CaTKlIeniaker  Row,  are  the  shells 
way.  of  the  Harrow  Inn. 

Lfxdthart  and  Hogg  were  familiar  dg-  It  was  in  front  of  this  tavern,  by  the- 
ures  at  Ambrose's  tavern  in  the  famous  w'ay,  that  Rah  tirst  introduced  Dr,  Brown 


days  of  the  Round  table  lliere.  and  Hogg 
waa  one  of  the  wildest  of  the  kniglits 
sung  by  Wilstm  in  lus  'Wlien 

he  drop]K*d  iido  ptx^try  in  a profei^sional 
way  he  wetil  to  Kdin burgh,  lodging  in 
Anne  Street, /'down  along  the  ,J>oHli 
Brig  towards  where  the  new  marked  are, 
and  no  v»-ra  far  frae  tlie  playhouses'  ; 
and  soinolitth's  he  made  l lie  tiarrovv  Inn 
near  the  Gra.*>s  Market  ins  abiding-pUee. 
A lute  Street  was  s\ve])t  out  of  exisrence 
ahogt'iher  upon  the  coustrucliori  of  the 

Go  gle 


to  Ins  friends*  James  Noble,  the  Haw*gate 
carrier,  and  to  Jess,  the  carrier's  horse, 
after  that  Homeric  di>g-figlit  under  the 
single  arch  of  the  Smith  Bridge. 

In  1812  and  later  Hogg  wrote  to  Are*hi- 
bald  Constable  from  I>ranaugli/'  w hicli 
was  Ileau haiigh  Street,  a row  of  poor  ioiik- 
ing  hoiise>$  in  Hic  nortii western  subnrbs 
of  Etlinburgh.  running  from  Dean  Ter- 
race «>vcr  the  AVaier  of  lAUth  to  Hae])urn 
Place.  Here  he  compieied  The  t^ueen's 
Wake.’' 

-■^ritrinrilltcri 
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Lockhart  gives  a queer  description  of 
Hogg’s  first  dinner  with  the  Scotts  at 
39  Castle  Street.  When  he  entered  the 
drawing-room  he  found  Mrs.  Scott,  who 
M'as  then  an  invalid,  reclining  upon  a sofa. 
“ Tlie  Shepherd,  after  being  presented  and 
making  his  best  bow,  forthwith  took  pos- 
session of  another  sofa  placed  opposite 
to  hers,  and  stretched  himself  thereupon 
at  his  full  length,  for,  as  he  said  after- 
ward, ‘ I thought  I could  never  do  wrong 
to  copy  the  lady  of  the  house.’  As  his 
dress  at  that  period  was  precisely  that  in 
which  any  ordinary  herdsman  attends  cat- 
tle to  the'inarlvet,  and  as  his  hands,  more- 
over, bore  most  legible  marks  of  i*ecent 
sheep  smeariiig,  the  lady  did  not  observe 
with  perfect  equanimity  the  novel  usage 
to  which  her  chintz  was  exposed.  The 
Shepherd,  however,  remarked  nothing  of 
all  this,  dined  heartily  and  drank  freely, 
and  by  jest,  anecdote,  and  song  afforded 
plentiful  merriment  to  the  more  civil- 
ized part  of  the  company.  As  the  liquor 
operated,  his  familiarity  increased  and 
strengthened;  from  ‘Mr.  Scott,’  he  ad- 
vanced to  ‘Shirra,’and  thence  to  ‘Scott,’ 
‘Walter,’  and  ‘Watty’;  until  at  supper 
he  fairly  convulsed  the  whole  company 
by  addressing  Mrs.  Scott  as  ‘Charlotte.’” 

Tlie  fact  that  Hogg  succeeded  Bums  as 
Poet-Laureate  of  the  Kilwinning  Lodge  of 
Freemasons  will  show  the  regard  felt  for 


NO.  39  CASTLE  STREET. 


him  by  that  portion  of  the  community  at 
least. 

Lockhart's  various  abiding  - places  in 
Edinburgh  from  the  time  of  his  going 
there  as  a member  of  the  Scottish  bar  in 
1816  until  his  establishment  in  London 
ten  years  later  are  not  very  clearly  de- 
fined. It  is  recorded  that  Scott  spent 
much  time  with  him  one  summer  at  his 
house  in  Melville  Street,  Portobello.  He 
was  at  No.  23  Maitland  Street,  a few  doors 
from  Athol  Crescent,  in  1818,  and  a letter 
of  his  to  Hogg  was  addressed  from  No.  25 
Northumberland  Street  in  1821;  but  in 
his  own  correspondence, and  in  that  of  his 
friends, and  in  the  printed  gossip  of  his  con- 
temporaries,no  hint  is  given  as  to  any  other 
of  his  local  habitations.  Naturally  he  was 
often  in  Scott’s  various  bouses, and  a guest 
at  all  of  the  tables  of  all  of  the  men  of  his 
own  charming  coterie.  He  died  at  Abbots- 
ford, and  was  buried  at  Sir  Walter’s  feet. 

In  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  pub- 
lished anonymously  by  Lockhart  in  3819 
— a most  amusing  and  seemingly  correct 
picture  of  the  men  and  manners  of  Edin- 
burgh at  that  time — he  speaks  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  book  shop  of  David  Laing,  at 
No.  49  North  Bridge.  “Here,”  he  says, 
“my  friend  Wastle  [Lockliart  himself] 
commonly  spends  one  or  two  hours  every 
week  he  is  in  Edinburgh,  turning  over  all 
the  Aldines,  Elzevii*s,  Wynkyn  de  Wordes, 
and  Caxtons  in  the  collection;  nor  does 
he  often  leave  the  shop  without  taking 
some  little  specimen  of  its  treasures  home 
with  him.”  David  Laing  was  an  accom- 
plished antiquarian  scholar,  the  librarian 
of  the  Signet  Library,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Scott,  Jeffrey,  and  their  peers. 
As  a bookseller  he  succeeded  his  father, 
William  Laing,  who  had  a shop  in  the 
Canongate  near  St.  Maiw’s  Wynd. 

Francis  Jeffrey  was  born  in  the  four- 
storied house  No.  7 Charles  Street,  which 
has  known  no  change.  In  1801  he  began 
his  married  life  on  the  third  floor  of  No. 
18  Buccleuch  Place,  one  of  a row  of  plain 
three-storied  houses  standing  now  on  a 
broad  quiet  street  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  long,  roughly  paved  with  round 
cobble-stones,  between  which  the  grass 
forces  its  way  in  almost  rural  luxuriance. 
In  his  little  ])arlor  here,  with  Brougham 
and  Sydney  Smith,  the  next  year,  he  pro- 
jected the  Edi}ibnrgh  Review. 

Between  the  years  1802  and  1810  Jeffrey 
lived  at  No.  62  Queen  Street,  facing  the 
Gardens.  In  1810  he  removed  to  No.  92 
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declared  friend  and  quasi-lover;  as  was 
liis  way  in  sucli  cases.  He  had  much  the 
iiabit  of  Uirting^  about  with  women,  es- 
pecially preliy  women,  inueli  more  the 
lK)lh  pretty  and  clever;  all  in  a weakish, 
most  drafimlic\  and  wholly  theoretic  way 
(ins  age  now  fifty  gone),”  etc.  Comely 
Bank  was  the  first  lionio  of  the  man  and 
wife,  and  in  it  tliey  were  as  happy  as  it 
was  in  tlieir  power  to  he, meeting  Wilson, 
Bi'cwster,  De  Quincey,  and  other  notable 
men  and  women — althougli  never  SexiLt— 
and  corresponding  with  Goethe. 

^ Carlyle's  first  Edinburgh  lodging,  luun- 
ble  and  very  clieap,  was  in  Simon  Square, 
a dingy  little  street,  then  fis  now  full  of 
dingy  and  forlorn  liouses.  It  is  entered 
front  Gibb's  Entry,  104  Nioolson  Street, 
Later  he  hxlge<l  in  Moray  Place,  now  Spey 
Street,  running  parallel  with  Leith  Walk 
from  Pilrig  Street  to  MiddJelield  Street., 
Hie  bouse.  No.  3 Spey  Street,  is  a dfxierit 
tenement,  from  the  front  windows  of 
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Carlyle's  house,  21  comely  bank. 

which,  as  Mr.  Dickens  would  have  said, 
the  occupants  can  get  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  dead-wall  over  the  way.  A 
pane  of  glass  from  this  house  is  preserved 
by  Mr.  A.  Brown,  an  antiquarian  book- 
seller in  Bristo  Place,  upon  which  some- 
body, perhaps  Carlyle,  had  scratched  with 
a diamond  four  lines — slightly  altered — 
from  “The  Queen's  Marys,”  to  wit: 

“Little  did  my  mither  think, 

That  night  she  cradled  me, 

What  land  I was  to  travel  in, 

Or  what  death  I should  dee — 

0 foolish  thee!” 

The  last  line  sounds  not  unlike  Carlyle ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  man  who 
called  Charles  Lamb  in  print  an  “em- 
blem of  imbecility,  bodily  and  spiritual,” 
might  have  written  his  own  mother  down 
on  a window-pane  as  “a  silly  bodie.” 

Carlyle’s  pictures  of  De  Quincey  at  this 
time — 1827 — are  graphic  if  not  flattering. 
“He  is  one  of  the  smallest  men  you  ever 
ill  your  life  beheld,  but  with  a most  gen- 
tle and  sensible  face,  only  that  the  teeth 
are  destroyed  by  opium,  and  the  little  bit 
of  an  underlip  projects  like  a shelf.  He 
speaks  with  a slow,  sad,  and  soft  voice,  in 
the  politest  manner  I have  almost  ever 
witnes.sed,  and  with  great  gracefulness 
and  sense,  were  it  not  that  ho  seems  de- 
cidedly given  to  prosing.  Poor  little  fel- 
low! It  might  soften  a very  hard  heart 
to  see  him  so  courteous,  yet  so  weak  and 
poor,  tottering  home  with  his  two  chil- 
dren to  a miserable  lodging-house,  and 


writing  all  day  for  that 
king  of  donkeys,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Saturday 
Posty  This  miserable 
lodging-house,  at  No.  44 
Lothian  Sti*eet,  is  one  of 
the  few  houses  in  Edin- 
burgh considered  worthy 
of  a label,  a tablet  upon  it 
recording  the  fact  that  it 
was  once  De  Quincey’s 
home.  The  poor  little 
cottage  occupied  by  “the 
poor  little  fellow”  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  his  life  at  Lass  wade 
still  stands  near  Midford 
House,  on  the  road  to 
Hawthornden.  De  Quin- 
cey’s grave  in  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  Church  yard  is  des- 
ignated by  a flat  mural 
stone,  with  a plain  inscrip- 
tion. It  is  not  easily  found  without  a 
guide,  but  the  visitor  who  takes  the  first 
pathway  to  the  right  of  the  graveyard 
after  entering  from  the  Lothian  Itoad, 
and  then  bears  to  the  left,  will  come 
upon  it. 

Among  the  men  and  women  distin- 
guished in  the  world  of  letters  who  at 
some  time  or  other  have  breathed  the 
reekie  atmosphere  of  Edinburgh  may  be 
mentioned  De  Foe,  who  once  edited  the 
Courant;  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  is  said 
to  have  lodged  in  T^ady  Stair’s  Close ; Gold- 
smith, who  lodged  in  the  College  Wynd;^ 
Sydney  Smith,  who  spent  five  years  in 
Edinburgh;  Lord  Brougham,  born  at 
No.  21  St.  Andrew  Square,  the  once  fine 
old  mansion  at  the  corner  of  St.  David 
Street,  which  is  now  the  office  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Insurance  Company; 
Thomas  Campbell,  who  wrote  The  Plea- 
sures of  Hope^  in  Alison  Square,  of  which 
square  no  trace  is  left;  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill,  who  preached  to  twenty  thousand 
persons  on  Calton  Hill  in  1798;  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  who  preached  on  the  Castle  Hill 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year;  George  Buch- 
anan, the  historian,  who  died  in  Ken- 
nedy's Close  in  the  High  Sti*eet,  a few 
dooi’s  to  the  west  of  the  Tron  Church, 
and  who  was  buried  in  a grave,  now  un- 
known, in  Greyf rial's’  Church-yard;  Ar- 
chibald Ali.son,  the  historian,  who  lived 
in  his  father's  house.  No.  44  HeriDt  Row; 
Sir  David  Brewster,  who  was  educated  at 
the  University,  who  preached  his  first  ser- 
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11HE  portraits  of  famous  artists  painted 
. by  themselves  are  among  the  most 
interesting  pictures  in  the  Uflfizi  Gallery 
at  Florence,  and  there  are  some  of  the 
same  kind  in  our  Academy  of  Design. 
If  such  a portrait  of  a great  artist  hither- 
to  unknown  should  now  be  discovered, 
the  interest  in  it  among  all  lovers  of  art 
would  be  universal  and  profound.  But 
such  a portrait  of  a great  literary  artist 
has  been  lately  disclosed  in  the  Journal 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was,  indeed,  al- 
ready known,  and  it  was  used  at  his  dis- 
cretion by  Lockhart  in  his  life  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law. But  the  impression  of  ex- 
tracts from  such  a work  to  illustrate  a 
narrative  and  that  of  the  work  itself  are 
very  ditferent. 

There  is,  indeed,  always  a question  of 
the  value  of  a diary  as  illustrative  of  the 
writer.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a man 
voluntarily  to  expose  his  weaknesses,  and 
even  when  he  seems  to  make  a clean 
breast,  as  Rousseau  did,  there  is  still  a 
lurking  doubt  that  he  is  posing,  and  that 
it  is  his  humor  to  trick  the  reader.  There 
are  humorists — naen,  that  is,  who  indulge 
their  own  whims — who  in  actual  man- 
ner and  conversation  hide  behind  a char- 
acter which  they  feign,  and  the  temptation 
to  this  diversion  in  writing  a diary  is 
sometimes  probably  irresistible. 

In  his  last  great  oration,  that  on  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  Harvard  in  1881,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips said:  “Journals  ai*e  excellent  to  i*e- 
cord  the  depth  of  last  year's  snow  and  the 
date  when  the  mayflower  opens,  but  when 
you  come  to  men’s  motives  and  charac- 
tei^s,  journals  are  the  magnets  that  get 
near  the  chronometers  of  history,  and 
make  all  its  records  worthless.  You  can 
count  on  the  fingers  of  your  two  hands 
all  the  robust  minds  that  ever  kept  jour- 
nals. Only  milksops  and  fribbles  indulge 
in  that  amusement,  except  now  and  then 
a respectable  mediocrity.”  But  even  Phil- 
lips would  have  admitted  Scott  to  be  a 
robust  mind;  and  when  that  is  not  so,  if 
the  diary  or  the  autobiography  be  evi- 
dently veracious,  as  in  the  case  of  Rous- 
seau, or  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  tlie  Mar- 
gravine of  Bayreuth,  what  book  is  more 
entertaining? 

Lockhart's  Scott  has  been  sometimes 
thought  second  only  to  Boswell’s  John- 
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son,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a very 
pleasant  book.  But  it  does  not  produce 
the  vivid  impression  of  Scott’s  character 
and  personality  which  is  derived  from  the 
Journal  itself.  The  Journal  covers  only 
about  six  years,  beginning  in  1825,  just 
before  the  catastrophe  of  the  failure,  and 
extending  to  the  end  of  Scott’s  life  in  1832. 
He  is  writing  Woodstock  when  it  begins, 
and  it  proceeds  through  the  sudden  loss 
of  fortune,  the  death  of  his  wife,  the 
tremendous  strain  and  struggle  to  pay 
the  enormous  debt,  the  writing  of  all  the 
-later  books  with  the  power  flickering  to 
extinction,  the  shocks  of  apoplexy  or  pa- 
ralysis, the  flight  to  Italy,  the  return,  and 
the  unended  sentence  of  the  Journal, 
the  last  words  he  ever  wrote,  followed 
after,  a few  weeks  by  the  final  scene  at 
Abbotsford,  which  Lockhart  describes  : 
“On  the  21st  of  September,  Sir  Walter 
breathed  his  last  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
children.  It  was  a teautiful  day— so 
warm  that  every  window  was  wide  open 
— and  so  perfectly  still  that  the  sound  of 
all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the 
gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  peb- 
bles, was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt 
around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed 
and  closed  his  eyes.” 

The  figure  of  Scott,  unconsciously  drawn 
by  his  own  hand  during  all  this  sad  and 
extraordinary  vicissitude,  is  one  of  the 
bravest  and  manliest  in  literature.  The 
sturdy  simplicity,  the  steady  heart,  the 
sweet  and  wholesome  temper,  the  healthy 
vigor,  the  acceptance  of  tradition,  and 
freedom  from  metaphysical  speculation, 
which  would  be  inferred  from  the  “Lay  ” 
and  “Marmion”  and  the  “Lady  of  the 
Lake,”  from  Waverley  and  the  Antiqua- 
ry, the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  and  Old 
Mortality,  are  all  revealed  upon  the  lu- 
minous pages.  There  is  no  pomp  of  self- 
portraiture,  no  parade  in  holiday  and  cere- 
monial attire  of  the  self-conscious  great 
man.  As  Motley  says  in  his  letters  de- 
scribing his  visits  at  Varzin  that  he  had 
constantly  to  remind  himself  “this  is  Bis- 
marck, the  great  statesman,  the  arbiter  of 
Europe,  the  master  figure  of  the  time,”  so 
the  reader,  as  he  follows  the  simple  recoid 
of  the  daily  life  at  Abbotsford  or  Eklin- 
burgh,  must  with  an  effort  recall  that  this 
is  the  most  famous  man  of  his  day,  the 
great  unknown,  the  Wizard  of  the  North. 
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Whoever  reads  this  Journal,  as  he  lays 
it  down,  should  take  up  Carlyle’s  article 
on  Scott  published  in  the  Westminster 
Review  when  Lockhart’s  Life  appeared. 
It  is  the  estimate  of  the  great  Scotchman 
by  the  greatest  Scotchman  who  followed 
him,  and  who  belonged  to  the  new  era  as 
distinctively  as  Scott  to  the  old.  There  is 
no  writing  of  Carlyle’s  in  which  his  hu- 
man feeling  and  sympathy  are  more  ten- 
derly and  beautifully  expressed ; and  it  is 
the  more  striking  because  the  review  is  the 
%rst  significant  sign  of  the  reaction  against 
Scott.  It  is  the  judgment  of  a radical, 
inquisitive,  serious,  introspective  age,  to 
which  Scott  could  seem  only  a pleasant 
minstrel  and  story-teller  who  had  no 
“message  to  deliver.” 

A man  like  Carlyle,  who  held  that  men 
had  no  business,  in  an  earnest  world,  to 
be  drivelling  about  happiness,  and  who 
laughed  with  Titanic  scorn  at  those  who, 
like  the  old  smoke-jack,  were  always  whin- 
ing, “Once  I was  hap-hap-happy,  now  I 
am  meeserable,”  could  find  in  Scott  only 
a superficial  and  healthy  good-nature,  a 
childlike  and  unquestioning  acquiescence 
in  shallow  and  formal  answers  to  the  vital 
problems  of  life  and  destiny  that  ought  to 
shake  men’s  souls  with  the  effort  of  ade- 
quate explanation.  Tales  of  chivalry  and 
romances  of  the  border,  historical  pic- 
tures of  feudal  England  and  the  Crusades, 
were  only  lullabies  of  an  indolent  and 
careless  age— sugar -candy  for  children, 
not  strong  meat  for  men. 

Confronted  with  the  question,  was  Scott 
a great  man?  Carlyle,  kindly,  reluctantly, 
regretfully,  answers,  “ he  was  a strong  and 
healthy  man.”  But  what  travail  of  the 
soul  does  he  soothe?  what  inward  pain  does 
he  allay?  what  spiritual  thirst  assuage? 
Shakespeare  drops  immortal  balm  upon 
the  weary  heart  of  man ; Dante  speaks  to 
his  inner  want;  Goethe  mirrors  the  unrest 
and  the  aspiration  of  an  intellectual  age. 
But  Scott,  saj-s  Carlyle,  tells  romantic  or 
touching  tales  of  costume  and  manners; 
his  figures  are  quaint  clothes,  not  persons ; 
he  never  touches  the  real  springs  of  life. 

All  this  is  said  by  Carlyle  with  a kind 
of  yearning  fondness  for  the  man  of  whom 
he  speaks.  That  great  shaggy  sincerity, 
that  hearty  manliood,  which  the  Tweed 
and  Teviotdale  knew,  that  strong  sweet 
voice  which  the  English-speaking  world 
loved  to  hear— all  these  could  not  fail  to 
touch  and  charm  so  true  and  strong  a 
man  as  Carlyle,  Scott's  countryman  and 


his  lover.  In  a letter  to  Scott,  conveying 
a message  from  Goethe,  the  young  and 
then  unknown  Carlyle  had  acknowledged 
the  debt  which,  in  common  with  millions 
of  men  and  women,  he  owed  to  the  magi- 
cian. Indeed,  Scott  himself  held  much 
the  same  opinion  of  his  works  that  Carlyle 
critically  expressed.  Tributes  to  his  re- 
nown were  very  distasteful  to  him,  and  he 
spoke  of  himself  deprecatingly  as  a mere 
writer  of  stories  to  entertain  the  public. 

None  the  less  since  Shakespeare’s  wo- 
men there  is  no  truer  woman  than  Jean- 
ie  Deans,  and  Amy  Robsart  is  as  fair  and 
hapless  as  Ophelia.  What  range  of  figures 
“bodied  forth”  by  genius  surpasses  in 
our  literature— with  whatever  length  of 
interval  between — those  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Scott?  It  was  tragical  to  see  the 
best-beloved  author  of  his  time  over- 
whelmed in  the  struggle  for  money  to 
raise  a pseudo  - baronial  castle.  But  it 
was  ennobling  to  behold  a strong  man 
resolved  that  no  one  who  had  trusted  to 
his  word  should  suffer.  To  determine  the 
comparative  greatness  of  a story-teller 
and  a philosopher,  of  a dramatic  poet 
and  a moralist,  is  an  interesting  specu- 
lation, but  it  is  not  of  vital  importance. 
Homer  is  a friend  and  benefactor  of  man- 
kind not  less  than  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Carlyle’s  estimate  of  Scott’s  genius  may 
be  good,  but  his  feeling  for  the  man  is 
better.  There  is  nowhere  a more  sym- 
pathetic treatment  of  one  great  author 
by  another.  His  view  of  the  “great- 
ness ” of  Scott  will  not  lessen  delight  in 
the  story-teller,  nor  the  quickening  im- 
pulse of  his  heroic  self-sacrifice. 

There  is  no  more  pathetic  passage  in  all 
Carlyle’s  works  than  the  last  words  of  his 
paper  on  Scott:  “It  can  be  said  of  him, 
when  he  departed,  he  took  a man’s  life 
along  with  him.  No  sounder  piece  of 
British  manhood  was  put  together  in  that 
eighteenth  century  of  time.  Alas!  his 
fine  Scotch  face,  with  its  shaggy  honesty, 
sagacity,  and  goodness,  when  we  saw  it 
latterly  on  the  Edinburgh  streets,  was  aU 
worn  with  care,  the  jo}^  all  fled  from  it, 
ploughed  deep  with  labor  and  sorrow. 
We  shall  never  forget  it;  we  shall  never 
see  it  again.  Adieu,  Sir  Walter,  pride  of 
all  Scotchmen;  take  our  proud  and  sad 
farewell.” 

A RECENT  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
Fidelia  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house 
in  New  York  helps  to  explain  the  decline 
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of  the  Italian  opera.  It  was  but  a few 
months  before  that  the  reigning  diva  of 
the  Italian  music  sang  Lucia  upon  the 
same  stage,  and  the  contrast  was  strik- 
ing.  The  house  was  crowded  with  a vast 
throng,  and  everybody  had  paid  a great 
price  for  his  seat.  One  graybeard  said 
to  another,  “ My  wife  brought  me  because 
she  said  she  wished  to  remind  me  of  Jenny 
Lind.”  “ And  are  you  reminded?”  asked 
the  other.  There  was  a wistful  smile: 
“I  was  younger  then.” 

The  curtain  went  up,  but  there  was  no 
spirit  in  the  orchestra  and  none  in  the 
singers.  They  all  felt  that  the  audience 
had  not  come  to  hear  the  opera,  still  less 
to  hear  them,  but  to  see  and  hear  the  in- 
comparable diva.  It  was  not  Donizetti’s 
night,  nor  Lucia’s  night,  nor  music’s 
night,  it  was  solely  Patti’s  night ; and  lo ! 
she  comes — but  not  Lucia.  It  was  the 
conscious  queen  of  song,  flattered,  even 
blasee,  but  with  all  the  pretty  artifice  of 
freshness  and  coyness  and  youth.  She 
courtesied  to  the  generous  welcome;  then 
she  sang.  But  with  what  care,  with  what 
skill,  she  evaded  and  restrained  and  saved ! 
But,  also,  with  what  supremacy  of  confi- 
dence, with  what  certainty,  that  no  ear 
would  dare  to  detect  a little  falling  from 
the  key, or  find  any  flaw  in  the  Koh-i-noor ! 
The  whole  scene,  the  stage,  the  opei’a — ev- 
erything was  merged  in  one  engrossing 
personality. 

She  left  the  scene,  and  at  once  the  un- 
interested house  murmured  and  stared, 
intent  upon  itself,  and  the  act  went  per- 
functorily to  an  end.  The  drop  fell,  and 
thunders  of  acclamation  summoned  the 
singer.  Out  she  came  through  the  stage- 
door,  smiling  and  happy,  bending  and 
courtesying,  kissing  her  hands,  pressing 
her  heart,  with  fervid  durab-show  of  pro- 
testation, raising  her  eyes  to  the  box  in 
which  sat  another  singer,  then  mutely 
again  expressing  to  the  applauding  house 
her  overwhelming  sense  of  its  unmerited 
goodness,  its  gracious  favor,  its  generous 
enthusiasm.  Once  more,  and  once  more, 
advancing  toward  the  prompters  box, 
then  retreating  with  grateful,  deprecating 
genuflections  to  the  same  door ; then, 
yielding  to  the  sweet  persistence  of  accla- 
mation, advancing  once  more,  and  this 
time,  as  if  daring  to  presume  upon  a con- 
tinuance of  favor  until  she  had  passed 
quite  across  the  stage,  the  smiling  goddess 
ventured,  and  with  simulated  passion  of 
inexpressible  acknowledgment,  bent  low. 


as  if  supplicating  such  goodness  to  forbear 
its  blessings,  and  vanished  through  the 
other  door. 

It  was  a well-acted  ardor  of  emotion, 
but  there  was  something  artificial  in  the 
entire  spectacle.  In  the  applsruse  there 
was  not  the  unmistakable  tone  of  genuine 
and  irrepressible  enthusiasm,  and  in  the 
performance  of  the  goddess  there  was 
an  affectation  of  overpowering  delight. 
There  was  also  an  aggressive  insistence 
of  applause,  which  was  plainly  meant  to 
assert  the  superiority  of  the  exiled  house 
of  song  over  the  newly  crowned  dynasty. 
“This,”  it  seemed  to  say — “this  is  the  mu- 
sic and  the  singing  that  are  scorned  for 
strange  and  unmelodious  orchestral  fan- 
tasies and  wearisome  mythologic  specta- 
cles, in  which  supernatural  and  mysteri- 
ous beings  move  in  an  incomprehensible 
world,  and  the  soft  palpitations  of  familiar 
human  love  and  sorrow  are  contemned 
as  sentimental  trash.” 

So  the  opera  languished,  and  the  diva 
came  again,  and  sang  with  exquisite  skill, 
but  with  declining  power,  and  with  a voice 
bird-like  and  beautiful  still,  but  not  the 
voice  of  the  morning.  There  was.no 
drama,  no  Lucia,  no  tragedy.  There  was 
a famous  prima  donna  singing ; a sole 
personality  no  longer  fascinating.  The 
curtain  fell,  the  audience  waited  for 
“ Home,  sweet  Home,”  then  coolly  arose 
and  departed.  There  was  apparently  no 
interest,  no  real  feeling.  The  singers  had 
none,  nor  the  prima  donna,  nor  the  or- 
chestra, nor  the  audience.  The  perform- 
ance gave  an  opportunity  for  an  “ova- 
tion.” That  was  all.  It  was  a ghost,  not 
a living,  breathing,  palpitating  form.  If, 
even  with  its  chief  magician,  Italian  opera 
had  come  to  this,  no  wonder  that  the  star 
of  its  fate  had  declined. 

When  the  same  curtain  lately  rose  upon 
Fidelio,  the  house  was  full,  not  crowded, 
and  the  usual  Leonora  overture — not  the 
great  one,  which  came  later — was  played 
with  a spirit  and  precision  that  forecast  a 
great  delight.  Half  the  opening  scene 
was  not  over  when  the  listener  was  con- 
scious of  a spirit  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
house  which  was  unmistakable.  It  was 
that  of  common  and  sympathetic  rever- 
ence for  the  work  of  a master  and  for  a 
master - work,  the  consciousness  of  that 
refined  delight  which  comes  from  the 
noblest  forms  of  art. 

It  is  long  since  an  opera  has  been  play- 
ed and  sung  with  such  uniform  and  pro- 
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portioned  excellence.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Fischer,  one  of  the  best  of  Roccos, 
there  was  no  especial  “star,”  but  every 
part  was  done  with  conscience,  and  the 
effect  was  most  happy.  How  full  of 
charm  was  the  noble  quartet  in  the  first 
act!  a performance  so  sincere  and  fine 
that  the  encore  was  instinctive  and  irre- 
sistible. The  singers  were  plainly  re- 
solved not  so  much  to  be  applauded  as 
that  the  great  work  should  be  worthily 
performed.  The}'  had  evident  pride  in 
aiding  such  a result,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  audience  was  one  of  the  same  serious 
respect.  The  silence  of  rapt  attention 
was  most  impressive,  and  when  some  of 
the  box  company  came  rustling  in  at  a 
late  hour,  and  not  yet  fully  emancipated 
from  the  manners  of  the  gulch  and  mines 
and  rude  frontiers  in  which  probably 
the  family  money  was  made,  began  the 
usual  chattering  and  giggling,  the  sudden 
and  indignant  hiss  which  instinctively 
arose  promptly  silenced  them.  Thei^e  are 
optimists  who  believe  that  even  the  delin- 
quent boxes  of  the  opera  will  be  gradual- 
ly taught  good  manners. 

It  is  a curious  estimate  of  the  musical 
taste  of  New  York  which  is  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the  opera 
contemplated  only  one  performance  of 
Fidelio  during  the  season.  But  it  is  the 
taste  of  the  parquet,  not  the  boxes,  which 
should  determine  such  a decision.  Peo- 
ple who  laugh  and  chatter  during  the 
singing  of  Fidelio  are  not  to  be  consulted 
or  considered  in  the  settlement  of  the 
questions  of  musical  taste  or  excellence. 
Some  of  them  are  reported  to  have  said 
that  they  supplied  the  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  operas,  and  they  should 
certainly  talk  in  their  boxes  if  they  chose. 
To  this  ultimatum  the  parquet  can  only 
offer  its  own.  If  the  boxes  chatter,  the 
parquet  will  hiss.  If  for  that  reason  the 
parquet  is  closed  to  lovers  of  music,  the 
opera  itself  will  disappear. 

It  was  a noble  army  of  such  lovers 
who  filled  the  pai*quet  on  this  memorable 
evening.  The  sympathy  with  the  per- 
formance was  so  complete  that  the  occa- 
sion seemed  to  be  almost  that  of  a reli- 
gious function.  It  was  intei’esting  to  ob- 
serve both  the  audience  and  the  orchestra 
during  the  performance  of  the  third  over- 
ture to  Leonora  which  preceded  the  third 
act.  Mr.  Seidl,  who  is  an  admirable  oper- 
atic conductor,  was  peculiarly  happy  in 
directing  this  performance,  and  the  pre- 


cision of  the  orchestra  was  so  admirable, 
the  gradation  and  shading  of  sound,  if 
we  may  borrow  a phrase  from  a kindred 
art,  were  so  delicate,  the  forte  so  strong 
and  full,  and  the  piano  of  so  soft  and 
dying  a fall,  that  a better  performance 
seemed  scarcely  possible.  The  audience 
was  worthy  of  it.  The  rapt  attention  re- 
vealed a thorough  comprehension  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  listening  to  gi*eat  music, 
a master -work  of  human  genius  of  its 
kind.  Every  hearer  was  like  the  devotee 
of  Mozart  who  said  to  the  Elasy  Chair 
long  ago  in  Berlin,  at  a performance  of 
Don  Giovanni^  “I  have  heard  it  every 
time  it  has  been  sung  in  this  city  for 
more  than  thirty  years.”  There  was  that 
intelligence  of  listening  which  shows  the 
deepest  appreciation,  and  probably  the 
feeling  was  universal  when  the  last  note 
was  played  that,  upon  the  whole,  a more 
satisfactory  performance  of  a great  opera 
has  not  been  known  in  New  York. 

It  is  the  music  of  the  future,  said  the 
Times  the  next  morning,  because  it  is  for 
all  time.  There  is  no  fashion  in  Beet- 
hoven, as  there  is  none  in  Shakespeare. 

The  music  of  his  great  symphonies  and  of 
his  Fidelio  is  as  fresh  and  cognate  to  the 
taste  of  to-day  as  of  his  own  day.  The 
quality  of  such  works  is  like  that  of  beauty, 
which  is  eternal.  Homer  holds  the  Amer- 
ican boy  of  to-day  with  the  spell  of  his 
story  as  surely  as  he  has  held  any  boy  of 
an  earlier  age  or  of  another  land.  The 
melody  of  Mozart  to  the  ear  is  as  constant- 
ly enchanting  as  the  grace  of  Raphael  to 
the  eye.  Will  the  time  come  when  the 
Sistine  Madonna  may  not  be  lovely  to 
the  intelligent  beholder?  Then  a time 
may  come  also  when  the  wand  of  Shake- 
speare may  be  broken,  and  the  spell  of 
Beethoven  dissolved. 

The  public  dinner  was  never  such  an 
“institution  ” as  it  is  now  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  dinner  lu- 
bricates business,  and  certainly  with  us 
it  lubricates  every  kind  of  business.  The 
traditions  of  the  Northern  races  are  of 
tremendous  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
halls  of  Odin,  and  their  spirit  has  not  been 
lost  in  the  later  day.  Our  American 
feasts  are  more  frequent  and  more  sumpt- 
uous, and,  if  we  may  trust  our  British 
brethren,  more  brilliant  in  the  speech- 
making, than  their  own.  Indeed,  Thack- 
eray’s sly  sketch  of  the  dinner  and  the 
speeches  of  the  Ancient  and  Worshipful 
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Guild  of  Bellowsmenders  suggests  a blank 
and  stately  formality,  comical  by  its  dul- 
ness,  of  which  an  American  public  dinner 
gives  no  hint. 

But  we  are  always  in  danger  of  expand- 
ing everything  to  the  continental  scale. 
A public  dinner  has  its  essential  condi- 
tions and  limitations,  and  it  may  be  mag- 
nified beyond  enjoyment.  A barbecue, 
where  an  ox  is  roasted  whole  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  crowd  of  people  is  popularly 
measured  by  the  acre,  may  be  a festival 
full  of  enjoyment  of  a certain  kind,  but  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  pleasure  aflforded  by  a 
public  dinner  which  is  not  a barbecue. 
The  conditions  of  such  a feast  are  obvious. 
They  are  chiefiy  a good  dinner  served 
promptly  and  hot, but  not  of  many  courses, 
a brilliant  hall,  not  too  large,  and  a com- 
pany which  can  readily  hear  without  ef- 
fort upon  the  part  of  the  speakers. 

There  are  other  equally  indispensable 
conditions.  People  go  to  a public  dipner 
for  two  reasons — one  is  to  eat  a good  din- 
ner in  pleasant  company ; the  other  to  hear 
good  speeches.  But  the  social  excitement 
of  eating  and  drinking  and  smoking  dis- 
poses to  conversation,  and  there  is  no  such 
sense  of  propriety  in  maintaining  the  atti- 
tude of  listening  at  a dinner  as  in  church, 
or  at  a lecture,  or  even  a public  meeting. 
If  the  speech  is  dull,  the  tables  begin  to 
murmur;  and  when  the  guests  are  full — 
of  eloquent  speech,  be  it  understood, — they 
are  very  apt  to  chat  and  to  leave  the  tables 
at  their  own  sweet  will. 

The  larger  the  hall  and  the  greater  the 
difficulty  of  hearing,  the  more  certain  are 
inattention  and  confusion.  The  longer 
the  list  of  speeches,  the  more  unhappy  the 
fate  of  the  later  speakers.  Then  the  pub- 
lic dinner  is  becoming  more  and  more  like 
a play,  and,  as  at  a play, 

“ the  eyes  of  men. 

After  a well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 

Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious.” 

The  stars  at  the  table,  as  on  the  stage,  are 
heeded  and  heard,  but  there  is  often  short 
shrift  for  others  who  are  of  no  less  parts, 
but  parts  not  yet  known  or  acknow- 
ledged. 

Hence  another  condition  must  be  con- 
sidered imperative,  and  that  is  a short  list 
of  speakers.  The  man  who  rises  after 
midnight,  and  after  three  hours  of  speech- 
making, faces  a jaded,  diminishing,  and 
careless  audience,  which  melts  away  as 


he  proceeds.  It  is  a questionable  honor 
to  any  man  to  invite  him  to  such  an  or- 
deal. A dinner  committee  which  bids  a 
stranger  to  its  feast  is  bound  to  do  all  that 
a committee  can  to  show  him  the  honor 
which  it  desires  to  confer.  But  this  can 
be  done  by  them  only  by  securing  every 
favorable  condition.  If  they  give  him 
an  exhausted  audience  they  fail  in  their 
duty,  and  the  only  way  in  which  a com- 
mittee can  make  sure  that  the  audience 
is  not  exhausted  is  to  invite  only  four  or 
five  speakers. 

This  subject  was  recently  argued  in  a<l- 
mirable  temper  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
after  one  of  the  great  dinners  of  the  year, 
to  which  distinguished  speakers  had  been 
invited  from  other  States,  who  had  pre- 
pared admirable  speeches,  and  who  arose 
to  speak  under  the  most  dismal  conditions 
of  early  morning  hours  and  an  exhausted 
remnant  of  revellers.  During  the  last 
year  also  the  great  dinner  of  the  Judiciary 
celebration  at  the  Lenox  Lyceum  was, 
like  most  of  the  exercises  of  that  occasion, 
distended  to  a degree  that  came  near  de- 
stroying the  pleasure.  Non  omnia  omnes 
— everything  cannot  be  done  by  every- 
body at  once.  If  a gi*eat  multitude  of 
people  be  placed  in  an  immense  hall  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  hear,  and  they  eat 
and  drink  and  smoke  and  try  to  hear 
what  is  said  until  late  at  night,  they  will 
no  longer  try  to  hear  as  morning  ad- 
vances. 

The  conditions  which  every  dinner  com- 
mittee should  bear  in  mind  may  be  de- 
scribed negatively:  not  too  large  a hall; 
not  too  long  a dinner;  not  too  many 
speakers.  The  painstaking  committee 
may  wisely  remember  that  everybody 
cannot  come,  nor  can  everybody  speak. 
The  author  should  remember,  said  Ma- 
caulay, writing  of  a work  of  enormous  ex- 
tent, that  the  age  of  Methuselah  is  passed. 
Mankind  cannot  give  many  years  to  the 
perusal  of  a single  book.  So  with  the 
public  dinner.  Eveiy  cause,  every  coun- 
try, every  college,  every  party,  which  may 
^ive  a dinner  could  doubtless  furnish  di.s- 
tinguished  men  enough  to  fill  a public 
square,  and  eloquence  enough  to  overfiow 
a week.  But  the  conditions  of  human 
life  and  human  nature  must  be  consider- 
ed. Better  to  invite  but  one  distinguished 
guest  from  a distance,  and  crown  him 
with  the  honors  of  priority  and  attention, 
than  bid  a dozen  who,  having  come,  se- 
cretly wish  they  had  staid  at  home. 
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I. 

IF  ever  there  was  a lovable  time  in  the 
history  of  English  literature,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  time  of  Charles  Lamb 
and  his  friends;  yet  no  doubt  the  time 
had  its  hatefulness,  and  it  is  only  a small 
literary  group  that  one's  heart  may  real- 
ly warm  to.  Perhaps  it  is  only  Lamb 
himself : it  will  not  do  to  inquire  too  cu- 
riously about  anything.  But  Lamb  one 
may  always  make  sure  of  loving:  not  for 
his  weaknesses  and  errors,  which  were 
small  part  of  him,  but  for  his  good  sense 
and  kindness,  which  make  him  seem  rather 
the  best  and  wisest,  as  well  as  the  delight- 
fulest,  of  his  contemporaries.  The  fact 
that  he  has  been  unsparingly  sentimental- 
ized, not  only  for  his  tragical  experiences, 
his  sacrifices  and  his  sorrows,  but  for 
what  his  poor  mad  sister  called  his  smoki- 
ness and  drinkiness,  without  being  render- 
ed loathsome,  is  proof  that  he  was  too  large- 
ly sound  and  sage  to  be  made  the  prey  of 
his  weaker-minded  worshippers.  He  had 
a robust,  inward  strength,  like  Keats,  which 
has  defended  him  from  the  worst  endea- 
vors of  literary  mawkishness,  while  his  for- 
tunes and  his  circumstances  have  moved 
the  tenderness  of  all  comers  but  Carlyle, 
who  no  doubt  caught  one  aspect  of  him 
truly  enough.  We  are  never  tired  hear- 
ing of  him;  we  are  glad  of  every  chance 
of  his  intimacy;  and  such  a book  as  Dr. 
B.E.  Martin’s  In  the  Footprints  of  Charles 
Lanib  will  come  like  a personal  favor  to 
each  of  his  lovers.  It  is  in  novel  wise 
another  life  of  Lamb,  and  in  tracing  him 
from  place  to  place,  from  house  to  house, 
from  his  first  home  to  his  last,  it  sees  al- 
most as  much  of  him  as  most  other  biog- 
raphies; and  the  point  of  view  is  such  as 
shows  him  not  merely  at  his  best,  but  at 
his  truest,  which  was  his  best,  too.  Dr. 
Martin  tells  us  that  in  looking  over  the 
mass  of  literature  about  Lamb  he  noted 
the  want  of  “ what  might  be  called  a topo- 
graphical biography  of  the  man,”  and  he 
has  supplied  this  in  terms  such  as  only 
diligent  study  and  genuine  affection  for 
the  subject  could  inspire.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  variety  in  the  narrative,  for  its 
events  are  the  different  removals  of  Lamb, 
and  Lamb  lived  in  many  houses:  always 
very  plain  and  simple  ones,  and  usually 
very  little  ones.  Where  they  were,  or 


where  they  are,  Dr.  Martin  lets  us  see,  with 
glimpses  of  their  neighborhoods  and  in- 
teriors, and  such  account  of  Lamb^s  so- 
journ in  each  as  serves  to  make  it  for  the 
time  a living  home. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  any- 
thing so  full  and  definite  concerning  the 
tragedy  which  shaped  and  colored  Lamb’s 
whole  career  as  the  explicit  story  told  here 
of  his  mother’s  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
insane  sister;  and  we  find  it  easy  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Martin  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  for  withholding  any  part  of  it. 
There  long  ago  ceased  to  be  any  for  blink- 
ing Lamb’s  own  foibles.  It  is  in  its  frank 
and  philosophic  treatment  of  these,  and  of 
his  whole  character,  that  this  charming 
study  of  localities  is  lifted  so  far  above  the 
level  of  gossip  and  anecdote  as  to  seem  a 
new  species  in  its  kind.  It  is  so  sugges- 
tive of  further  work  in  the  same  direction 
that  we  hope  Dr.  Martin  may  deal  in  like 
manner  with  other  literary  figures  in  the 
places  he  knows  so  well. 

11. 

The  book  addresses  itself  from  an 
American  to  Americans  with  peculiar 
force,  for  we  fancy  that  the  English  do 
not  yet  rank  Lamb  so  high  as  we  do,  or 
care  so  tenderly  for  him.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  other  facts  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  his  humor  seems  as  little  English 
in  character  as  Heine’s  wit  seems  German. 
Lamb,  by  his  intimate  relations  with  such 
low  radicals  as  Hunt  and  Hazlitt,  in  the 
time  of  the  English  reaction  against  the 
French  Revolution,  suffered  some  such  dis- 
advantage with  his  home  public  as  a friend 
of  abolitionists  would  have  suffered  sixty 
years  ago,  or  a friend  of  socialists  would 
suffer  among  us  now.  He  had  long  to  be 
explained  and  tolerated ; very  likely  there 
was  a time  when  he  appeared  “danger- 
ous”; so  fine  a spirit  must  always  have 
been  apprehended  gingerly  by  the  Philis- 
tine world;  and  his  associates  whom  we 
now  see  transfigured  in  the  rosy  sunset 
light  must  have  looked  very  different  in 
the  hard  noonday  to  their  contemporaries. 

Yet  they  seem,  as  we  began  by  saying,  a 
lovable  group  of  men  ; and  one  has  a sort 
of  grief  in  the  dudgeon  with  which  the 
kind-hearted  Walter  Scott  resents  the 
kind-heartedness  of  one  of  them.  “Mr. 
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Barry  Cornwall  writes  to  condole  with 
me,”  he  records  in  his  Journal,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  “ I think  our 
acquaintance  scarcely  warranted  this ; but 
it  is  well  meant,  and  modestly  done,”  and 
we  wish  that  the  good  romancer  had  taken 
it  as  well  as  it  was  meant.  His  feeling 
about  it  limits  him,  and  breaks  the  flow  of 
the  reader’s  sympathy  as  nothing  else  in 
his  diary  does.  The  volumes  of  his  Jour- 
nal now  given  to  the  world  are  indeed 
such  as  must  endear  him  more  than  ever 
to  those  who  take  him  on  his  own  faery 
ground;  and  they  are  in  the  last  degree 
interesting.  Of  course  the  material  was 
very  freely  used  by  Lockhart  in  his  Life, 
but  here,  in  its  continuous  course,  it  has  a 
fresh  value,  and  it  forms  a sort  of  mono- 
graph upon  the  most  momentous  passage 
of  Lott’s  career.  Almost  from  the  first 
we  see  the  great  and  finally  overwhelming 
disaster  looming  up;  and  the  rest  is  the 
story  of  the  long  fight  he  made  to  ward 
off  the  financial  ruin  brought  upon  him 
by  others.  It  is  all  very  pathetic,  though 
the  struggle  seems  so  needless,  first 
through  what  appears  to  be  the  bad  man- 
agement of  Scott’s  associates,  and  then 
through  his  own  fatal  devotion  to  a mis- 
taken ideal  of  happiness.  He  really  en- 
slaved himself  to  the  property  he  owned, 
and  dedicated  incessant  toil  to  its  preser- 
vation ; his  exertion  was  also  to  save  from 
loss  the  creditors  whose  interests  he  had 
not  himself  imperilled ; but  the  impression 
which  the  reader  of  his  Journal  keeps  is 
of  labor  by  night  and  day  for  the  sake 
of  the  home  created  at  Abbotsford:  not 
that  real  home  which  a man  may  have 
anywhere,  but  the  unreal  home,  the  mere- 
ly material  home  in  which  Scott  had  suf- 
fered his  fancy  to  bind  his  heart  up.  He 
became  the  victim  of  his  self-imposed  con- 
ditions, and  he  worked  himself  to  death 
that  he  might  live  at  Abbotsford.  His 
endeavor  was  by  no  means  selfish ; a thou- 
sand generous  purposes  were  implied  in 
it;  this  is  what  makes  the  spectacle  so 
touching.  But  it  is  not  alone  touching; 
it  is  consoling;  and  one  need  not  refuse  to 
be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  Scott 
liked  hard  work,  and  that  probably  his 
greatest  happiness  in  a most  unhappy 
time  was  when  he  could  lose  himself  in 
his  work.  It  was  not  wholly  an  unhappy 
time;  it  was  a time  of  prodigious  literary 
triumphs  and  of  pecuniary  rewards  past 
all  modern  paralleling.  Think  of  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars  cash  in  hand  for 


Woodstock,  which  he  wrote  in  three 
months ! Other  gains  of  his  were  upon 
the  same  scale,  and  then  the  sum  grows 
till  one  wonders  at  the  ruin  that  could  en- 
gulf it  all.  But  there  were  long  reliefs  to 
the  work,  even.  The  Journal  is  a record 
of  many  travels,  distractions,  pleasures, 
and  is  a sort  of  object-lesson  to  any 
student  of  the  art  of  representing  life  in 
its  evidence  of  the  fact  that  tragedy  is  not 
incessantly  tragedy.  Scott  had  accumu- 
lated sorrows  and  disasters  of  many  kinds 
upon  his  money  troubles  ; yet  he  often 
escapes  from  them  all,  from  his  grief  for 
his  wife’s  death,  from  his  wearing  fear  for 
his  little  sick  grandson’s  life.  It  is  not 
gay,  but  it  is  not  altogether  dismal,  either; 
and  he  sets  it  all  down  with  equal  cour- 
age, and  almost  equal  fulness.  He  has 
a certain  misbehavior  of  the  bile  which 
employs  his  pen  a good  deal,  and  there 
are  such  excursions  as  a recurrent  rheu- 
matism may  afford  the  mind.  There 
is  also  some  mention  from  time  to  time 
of  political  as  well  as  social  matters; 
such  an  inveterate  Tory  cannot  escape 
self-question  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  his  wisest  and  best  friends  are  Whigs. 
There  are  glimpses  of  right  feeling  about 
the  labor  problem,  then  already  beginning 
to  haunt  men’s  thoughts ; where  his  Tory- 
ism is  not  concerned,  the  poor  have  Scott’s 
kindness.  His  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
kindest  hearts  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  heads;  but  his  sympathies  were 
limited  in  time  and  space.  He  was  an 
early  nineteenth -century  North  Briton; 
he  had  little  outlook  beyond  his  place 
and  period. 

In  the  Journal  there  is  not  much  about 
his  literary  methods,  and  nothing  of  his 
theories.  Perhaps  he  had  none  of  these. 
He  wished  to  tell  a taking  and  keeping 
story,  and  he  had  little  artistic  scruple 
about  ways  and  means;  the  great  matter, 
so  far  as  the  Journal  witnesses,  was  to 
get  so  many  sheets  a day  done;  but  it  is 
not  safe  to  infer  that  his  delight  in  writ- 
ing was  less  than  that  of  his  public  in 
reading;  they  were  of  a piece,  and  all 
romantic  together  in  their  ideals. 

The  paucity  of  literary  “impression” 
in  the  Journal  is  somewhat  compensated 
in  the  full  and  careful  notes  of  Mr.  Da- 
vid Douglas,  the  editor,  who  has  always 
thrown  a pleasant  light  upon  raattei*s 
where  Scott  is  slight  and  cursory.  Mr. 
Douglas's  work  is  throughout  faithfully 
and  admirably  done,  and  it  adds  greatly 
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to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  reader 
of  the  fascinating  volumes  of  the  Jour- 
nal. With  its  help  one  comes  to  know 
distinctly  the  persons  and  places  whom 
the  author  leaves  in  the  vague  of  familiar 
allusion;  and  not  the  least  service  it  ren- 
ders is  that  of  setting  in  the  full  light  of 
circumstance  certain  passages  and  events 
that  might  have  left  one  thinking  less 
tenderly  and  reverently  of  Scott  than  one 
could  have  desired.  The  sins  of  omission, 
in  the  interest  of  a purely  heroic  concep- 
tion, that  is  to  say  a false  conception  of 
him,  have  been  few  or  none:  one  is  al- 
lowed to  see  that  it  is  not  always  his  su- 
perhuman toil  that  Sampson  Agonistes  is 
sinking  under,  but  that  imprudences  of 
diet  have  something  to  do  with  his  suf- 
ferings, and  that  more  than  once  he  is 
prostrated  by  careless  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther without  a great-coat  or  an  umbrella. 

III. 

As  to  the  overwork  of  the  brain  which 
we  fondly  wish  to  imagine  the  sole  cause 
of  Scott’s  breaking  up,  it  was  inevitable. 
Scott  himself  suggested  that  to  caution 
him  against  it  was  like  saying  to  the  ket- 
tle over  the  fii'e,  “Don’t  boil.”  Given 
the  conditions,  he  could  not  do  other  than 
he  did;  he  was  over  the  fire  and  he  must 
boil.  The  question  is  not  of  the  conse- 
quences but  of  the  conditions,  whether 
they  were  necessary  or  not;  and  a like 
question  of  all  conditions  which  lamen- 
table consequences  follow  is  becoming 
more  and  moi*e  the  mood  of  the  philo- 
sophic spectator.  Stich  a spectator,  we 
think,  would  by  no  means  permit  himself 
the  virtuous  self-satisfaction  which  we 
have  seen  some  critics  enjoy  in  censuring 
Mr.  Ward  McAllister’s  amusing  volume. 
Society  as  I have  Found  It.  The  spirit- 
ual squalor  of  the  status  which  this  vol- 
ume reveals  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  conditions  which  incite  men  to  a rivalry 
in  money  getting  and  women  to  a rivalry 
in  money  spending,  apd  do  not  really  in- 
cite them  to  anything  else  with  at  all  the 
same  strenuousness.  The  contempt  in 
which  aristocracies  have  always  held  com- 
mercialized society  is  natural,  and  it  is 
natural  that  such  a society  should  always 
try  to  escape  from  itself  by  reverting  to 
the  ideals  of  aristocracy;  this  was  the 
way  of  commercialized  society  in  Venice 
and  in  Florence;  but  it  is  none  the  more 
dignified  in  New  York  for  that  reason.  It 


is  always  and  everywhere  amusing  to  see  a 
plutocracy  trying  to  turn  into  an  aristoc- 
racy. and  this  is  what  Mr.  McAllister  shows 
us,  with  no  apparent  sense  of  its  comical- 
ity. These  men  who  have  had  no  ideal 
but  to  get  more  and  more  money,  these 
women  who  have  no  ideal  but  to  spend 
moi*e  and  more,  are  necessarily  ridiculous 
in  the  transformation  act;  but  it  is  not 
Mr.  McAllister  who  has  made  them  so; 
he  has  merely  shown  them  so.  He  did 
not  create  society;  it  created  him;  and  if 
he  is  deplorable,  society  is  to  blame  for 
him.  If  society  had  known  how  to  do 
something  besides  dress  and  dine  and 
dance,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have 
said  so;  that  is,  he  would  have  written  a 
different  book.  But  you  cannot  make 
something  out  of  nothing. 

For  our  own  part  we  would  on  no  ac- 
count havb  missed  having  his  book;  it  is 
worth  a thousand  satires  of  the  sort  that 
“lash”  and  “scatlie”  society  without  taking 
account  of  conditions,  and  that  conjure  it 
to  elevate  itself  by  laying  hold,  as  it  were, 
of  the  legs  of  its  trousers.  His  book  is  a 
contribution,  if  not  to  literature,  then  cer- 
tainly to  autobiography,  whose  delightful 
store  it  enriches  after  its  own  fashion;  a 
fashion  which  prevailingly  suggests  that 
of  the  imaginary  autobiographer  Barry 
Lyndon  in  a certain  provinciality  whicli 
persists  through  all  his  experience  of  the 
world  ; his  knowledge  widens,  but  his 
point  of  view  never  changes;  his  ideal 
was  formed  very  early.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  make  fun  of  him,  and  would 
partake  of  that  bad-heartedness  which 
he  never  shows  in  a book  abounding  in 
every  manner  of  solecism.  Upon  the 
whole  it  seems  better  than  the  society 
that  inspired  it;  and  Mr.  McAllister  him- 
self is  superior  to  his  circumstance.  It 
is  in  reflecting  upon  these  facts  that  the 
reader  can  get  good  from  the  book,  and 
we  heartily  commend  it  to  the  reader’s 
consideration  in  this  light. 

IV. 

It  does  not  follow  because  this  is  so,  that 
“society”  as  Mr.  McAllister  found  it  re- 
presents the  civilization  of  New  York. 
There  are  several  people  in  this  city  in- 
terested in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in 
polite  literature.  Whether  they  are  in 
“society”  or  not,  we  do  not  know;  but 
we  think  very  likely  not.  One  mostly 
meets  them  in  their  pictures  and  in  their 
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books;  and  it  seems  a pity  Mr.  McAllister 
never  saw  any  of  them.  We  think  he 
would  have  liked  them;  a man  whose 
own  brother  went  about  all  his  life  with 
Milton  under  his  arm  at  least  could  not 
have  despised  them.  But  it  is  useless  to 
blame  him  for  not  having  seen  them. 
Again  we  insist  that  he  is  an  effect,  not  a 
cause,  and  if  you  do  not  admire  him,  your 
quarrel  is  not  with  him  but  with  “soci- 
ety” and  the  conditions  of  “society.” 
Morally  and  mentally  he  is  like  the  rest 
of  it,  and  he  is  better  than  the  spirit  of 
“society,”  more  kindly,  more  refined, 
really  more  educated,  though  we  suppose 
that  some  of  the  four  hundred  must  know 
when  to  sign  their  letters  “Yours sincere- 
ly” and  when  “Yours  truly,” 

At  the  moment  his  autobiography  was 
“put  upon  the  market,”  if  we  may  color 
our  phraseology  from  that  of  the  plutocra- 
cy he  celebrates,  another  autobiography 
appeared : that  of  a man  whose  name  Mr. 
McAllister  may  have  noticed  on  the  play- 
bills, and  whom  he  may  have  made  up  a 
theatre  party  to  see,  some  time.  This  au- 
tobiographer must  also  inspire  the  reader 
with  kindness,  but  of  another  quality  and 
of  even  greater  quantity  than  that  which 
springs  from  regarding  Mr.  McAllister  as 
the  irresponsible  creature  of  conditions. 
We  are  all  that,  in  some  measure,  and 
once  more  we  protest  that  if  .he  is  not 
wholly  admirable,  he  is  not  chiefly  to 
blame;  but  we  wish  he  could  I'ealize  how 
much  better  and  finer  it  is  to  be  one 
Joseph  Jefferson  than  all  the  four  hun- 
dred of  any  best  society,  though  we 
have  no  right  to  suppose  him  the  only 
man  insensible  to  the  most  incomparable 
art  of  our  time,  or,  we  imagine,  of  any. 
How  much  of  his  charm  as  an  actor  Jef- 
ferson is  able  to  translate  into  literature 
will  be  the  question  with  every  one  who 
turns  to  the  story  of  his  life;  and  we 
confess  that  its  measure  in  the  first  chap- 
ters is  a very  little  bit  disappointing. 
The  manner,  there,  especially  in  some 
facetious  passages,  is  too  intentionally 
funny;  but  as  it  goes  on  the  manner  so- 
bers and  mellows;  and  the  humorist,  as 
all  humorists  are  apt  to  be,  is  at  his  best 
when  he  is  at  his  mo.st  serious.  Actors 
always  talk  delightfully  of  their  art,  and 
what  Jefferson  has  to  say  of  it,  now  and 
again,  is  said  with  the  clearest  subtlety. 
He  gives  v’ou  the  same  kind  of  pleasui*e 
when  he  analyzes  his  Rip  Van  Winkle 
that  you  get  from  seeing  him  play  the 


character.  It  is  measurably  so  when  he 
speaks  of  another  actor’s  art,  and  some- 
thing more  is  gained  then  by  the  infu- 
sion of  the  man’s  sweet  nature  in  the 
generous  praise  he  gives  his  compeers, 
living  or  dead.  He  makes  you  love  him 
the  more  in  loving  them;  and  it  can  be 
said  that  there  is  not  a harsh  or  selfish 
criticism  in  his  book,  though  he  frees  his 
mind  at  all  times  about  people  he  has  met 
on  and  off  the  stage.  The  world  beyond 
the  foot-lights  is  getting  better  and  better 
known  as  one  inhabited  by  a race  peculiar- 
ly kind-hearted  and  finely  impulsed;  and 
Mr.  Jefferson's  book  will  make  us  like  it 
more  and  respect  it  more.  Out  of  all  the 
multitude  of  portraits  he  paints,  none  are 
so  winning  and  typical  as  those  of  his  fa- 
ther and  mother:  both  genuine  artists,  but 
so  differently  devoted  to  their  art;  one 
all  light-hearted  hopefulness  and  natural 
goodness,  the  other  an  anxious  conscience, 
carrying  into  the  theatre  the  high  motives 
and  ideals  that  governed  her  life.  Such 
people,  and  the  other  people  like  them 
who  abound  in  this  friendly  book,  are 
the  real  people  of  the  theatre,  too  long 
defamed,  too  long  romanced  out  of  all 
likeness  to  themselves;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  services  it  can  do  the  world  out- 
side is  to  make  them  truly  known. 

Actors’  autobiographies  are  always  in- 
teresting. Their  varied  lives  abound  in 
every  sort  of  incident,  and  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
has  been  peculiarly  rich  in  experience,  in 
both  America  and  Europe,  and  amidst 

“The  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas.” 

Its  unity  is  in  a dedication  of  all  its  en- 
deavors to  an  art  which  he  has  dignified 
and  refined  to  an  ideal  delicacy  and  a 
beautiful  reality  never  surpassed,  to  our 
thinking.  We  believe  those  who  have 
seen  his  Rip  Van  Winkle  have  seen  the 
perfection  of  that  art;  and  the  charm  of 
that  exquisite  impersonation,  the  charm 
of  a humor  forever  touching  and  blend- 
ing with  pathos,  is  the  charm  of  his  own 
personality,  of  his  li/e,  his  book. 

Many  of  the  people  who  figure  in  his 
reminiscences  are  to  be  met  again  in  Mr. 
Laurence  Hutton’s  very  agreeable  vol- 
ume, Curiosities  of  the  American  Stage, 
•whose  quality  is  already  known  to  our 
readers  through  the  papers  reprinted  in 
it  from  these  pages.  The  most  important 
chapter  is  that  on  the  Native  American 
Dmma,  with  its  subdivisions  of  Indian, 
Revolutionary,  Frontier,  Character,  Local 
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New  York,  and  Society  Drama.  This  is 
good  work  in  a region  little  explored, 
work  not  merely  historical,  but  critical, 
in  the  liberal  spirit  of  modem  criticism, 
which  inquires  whether  a thing  is  good 
of  its  time  as  well  as  good  of  its  kind. 
In  fact  the  whole  book  may  be  regarded 
as  a historical  criticism  of  our  theatre, 
dramatically  and  histrionically  consid* 
ered,  and  the  persons  and  characters 
sketched  in  the  various  studies  of  the 
Stage  Negro,  the  American  Burlesque, 
the  American  Hamlets,  are  all  in  the  sort 
of  illustrations  to  the  general  theme.  The 
book  is  both  valuable  and  entertaining, 
and  with  an  informality  that  is  occasion- 
ally scrappy,  is  still  of  a final  efiFect  to 
which  such  an  impression  would  be  un- 
just. 

V. 

Another  autobiography  which  we  wish 
to  commend  is  that  of  Chester  Harding, 
one  of  our  old  masters,  whom  his  extraor- 
dinary gifts  and  works  have  won  a place 
in  art  not  to  be  contested.  He  called  it 
his  Egotistography,  when  it  was  first 
published,  but  now  that  it  is  newly  re- 
printed, with  an  introduction  by  his 
daughter,  it  is  more  soberly  entitled  A 
^etch  of  Chester  Harding,  Artist, 
draxim  by  his  oxvn  Hand.  Of  all  careers 
his  was  one  of  the  most  marvellous;  a 
man  of  as  simple  origin,  almost,  as  Lin- 
coln, coming  to  his  artistic  consciousness 
long  after  he  had  come  to  manhood  (and 
then  through  the  stress  of  poverty  and  by 
a species  of  fortuity),  he  mingled  with 
the  best  society  of  two  worlds,  and  died 
unspotted  by  either,  a modest  giant  phys- 
ically and  intellectually.  “Nature,” 
Washington  Allston  wrote  of  him  to  a 
friend,  “not  only  made  him  a painter 
but  a gentleman;  and  you  know  her  too 
well  not  to  know  that  she  does  her  work 
better  than  any  Schools.  ” Yet  Nature  has 
not  made  all  of  us  masters  or  gentlemen, 
any  more  than  she  has  made  us  six  feet 
three  and  endowed  us  with  the  strength 
of  oxen,  as  she  did  in  Harding’s  case.  So 
we  can  still  be  schooled  a little  to  our  ad- 
vantage; and  we  can  learn  from  Harding 
himself  that  it  is  well  to  assist  Nature, 
even  when  she  seems  disposed  to  do  all 
the  work  herself.  He  never  failed  to  lend 
her  a helping  hand,  and  as  one  reads  the 
plain  and  diffident  story  of  his  life,  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  Harding  had  done 
the  most  of  the  work  by  taking  thought 
and  taking  pains. 


Apparently  there  are  always  opportu- 
nities waiting  for  the  right  men,  in  every 
direction, and  sometimes  they  wait  so  long 
that  we  get  to  thinking  they  are  not  there 
till  the  right  man  comes  along  and  seizes 
one  of  them,  or  it  seizes  him.  No  doubt 
there  had  always  been  a chance  for  some 
one  to  do  the  eminently  good  work  which 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley  has  long  been  doing 
in  his  London  Letters  to  reconcile  jour- 
nalism and  literature  in  a sisterly  em- 
brace ; but  now  that  much  of  his  Tribune 
correspondence  has  been  collected  in  two 
substantial  volumes,  we  see  with  the  clear- 
ness of  retrospective  prophecy  the  fact 
that  he  has  done  it  for  the  first  time.  We 
do  not  know  that  we  like  all  the  qualities 
of  Mr.  Smalley’s  mind ; we  suspect  that  we 
do  not;  he  has  certain  conventionalities  of 
ideal  which  we  are  sure  we  do  not  like; 
much  of  his  boldest  thinking  seems  done  on 
the  safest  lines;  but  the  fact  of  his  artistic 
handling  of  contemporaneous  history  re- 
mains unaffected  by  these  considerations. 

His  point  of  view  is  his  own,  and  is  taken 
with  intelligence  if  not  always  without 
prejudice;  his  style  is  always  clear  and 
often  brilliant;  his  manner  is  always  in- 
teresting; he  knows  his  London  as  few 
know  it,  and  he  has  not  forgotten  his 
America.  Those  who  recur  to  his  work 
of  many  years  in  the  volumes  which  form 
a fit  monument  to  his  skill  and  industry, 
will,  we  think,  be  impressed  by  a sense  of 
their  slowly  accumulated  debt  to  his  full 
and  easy  affluence,  and  those  who  first 
make  his  acquaintance  in  them  will  be 
much  more  than  instructed ; they  will  be 
most  agreeably  and  continually  attracted 
by  the  literary  charm  of  work  which  is 
primarily  newspaper  work.  Much  of  it, 
perhaps  all  of  it,  was  done  in  the  days 
before  the  correspondents  of  our  great 
journals  cabled  their  letters  home,  but  it 
was,  quite  the  same,  written  with  the 
pressure  of  the  journalist’s  anxiety  to  be, 
above  everything,  timely  in  it.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  graces  are  not 
usually  invited,  or  at  least  induced  to 
come ; but  apparently  Mr.  Smalley  always 
knew  how  to  secure  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  “ smartest”  of  them.  His  work  is 
that  of  a man  of  the  world,  and  its  excel- 
lences are  of  one  origin  with  its  limita- 
tions. Such  a man  is  not  likely  to  think 
outside  of  the  circles  in  which  he  moves; 
but  within  them  he  is  very  likely  to  think 
aptly,  quickly,  and  symmetrically.  As 
Mr.  Smalley  thinks,  so  he  writes. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  18th  of  January. — 
Congress:  The  Congressional  Apportionment 
Bill,  providing  that  under  the  eleventh  census  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  consist  of  866  mem- 
bers, passed  the  House  December  I'Zth  (186  to  82). 
— Henry  B.  Brown,  of  Michigan,  was  nominated  De- 
cember 23d  to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller. 
— In  a proclamation  dated  December  24th  the  Presi- 
dent made  formal  official  announcement  of  the  hold- 
ing of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
in  1893. — The  Urgency  Deficiency  Bill  passed  the 
House  January  6th. — The  correspondence  on  the 
Behring  Sea  controversy  was  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  January  6th. 

The  Legislatures  of  many  of  the  States  convened 
January  6th  and  7th.  In  Nebraska  and  Connecti- 
cut the  fir.st  days  of  the  session  were  occupied  in 
determining  the  Gubernatorial  succession.  In  the 
former  State  Governor  Thayer  refused  to  surrender 
his  office  to  Governor-elect  Boyd,  on  the  ground  that 
the  latter  is  not  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  In 
Connecticut  the  House  of  Representatives  refused 
to  concur  with  the  Senate  in  declaring  the  election 
of  Luzon  B.  Morris,  and  the  returns  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a committee  to  canvass.  Governor 
Bulkeley  holding  over  until  the  settlement  of  the 
matter.  The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  Jan- 
uary 7th,  elected  Hiram  A.  Tuttle,  Republican,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

Fears  being  felt  of  an  uprising  among  the  Sioux 
Indians  in  the  Northwest,  large  numbers  of  troops 
were  sent  to  the  frontier.  On  December  16th  the 
Sioux  chief  Sitting  Bull,  being  suspected  of  hostile 
intentions,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indian  police  at 
Grand  River,  South  Dakota,  and  in  an  attempt  by  his 
followers  to  rescue  him,  he  and  eleven  others  were 
killed.  Several  conflicts  afterward  occurred  between 
hostile  Indians  and  United  States  troops — one  at 
Wounded  Knee  Ci'eek,  South  Dakota,  December 
29th,  in  which  30  soldiers  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry, 
including  Captain  George  D.  Wallace,  and  nearly 
200  Indians  were  killed.  Large  numbers  of  hos- 
tile Indians  took  refuge  in  tlie  Bad  Lands,  and 
threatened  to  attack  the  neighboring  agencies.  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  W.  Casey  was  killed  while  scouting 
near  the  hostile  camp.  On  January  2d  General 
Miles  took  command  of  the  government  troops. 

During  the  month  there  was  much  agitation  in 
political  circles  in  Ireland  owing  to  an  effort  to 
compel  Mr.  Parnell  to  resign  the  leadership  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party.  Much  bad  feeling  was 
engendered  between  the  rival  factions,  and  in  some 
places  riot  and  bloodshed  followed.  A special  elec- 
tion for  Parliament  held  in  Kilkenny  December  22d 
resulted  in  a decided  victory  for  the  auti-Parnell- 
ites. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1891,  the  German 
government  took  formal  po8se.ssion  of  an  extensive 
territory  and  numerous  towns  on  the  coast  of  Zan- 
zibar. 

Reports  received  from  the  Caroline  Islands  Jan- 
uary 7th  stated  that  the  natives  had  revolted  against 
the  Spaniards,  hud  destroyed  the  houses  of  all  the 
missionaries  at  Ponapi,  and  killed  upward  of  300 
foreigners.  A Spanish  vessel  of  war  bombarded 
and  burned  several  native  towns. 


DISASTERS. 

December  17f/i. — In  a colliery  at  Hornu,  in  Bel- 
gium, eighteen  miners  were  kill^  by  the  falling  of 
an  elevator  cage  in  which  they  were  descending. 
— In  Bombay,  India,  thirty  persons  were  killed  and 
many  injured  by  the  collapse  of  a house. 

December  18f/i. — By  the  breaking  of  a trestle  on 
the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  near  Bolivar, 
Ohio,  a passenger  train  was  wrecked  and  five  lives 
were  lost. — In  a wreck  on  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, near  Quebec,  Canada,  five  persons  were  killed. 

Deceirber  21«L — Reports  received  of  the  bursting 
of  a canal  at  Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic,  and  the 
loss  of  nearly  one  hundred  lives. 

December  23</. — A despatch  from  Pernambuco 
announces  the  sinking  of  the  British  ship  Talookdar 
by  colliding  with  the  Hamburgh  ship  Lilruesa.  Twen- 
ty-three persons  drowned. 

December  26f/i. — News  received  of  the  burning  in 
Chinese  waters  of  the  British  steam-ship  Shanghai^ 
and  the  loss  of  the  entire  crew  of  over  sixty,  besides 
a large  number  of  Chinamen. 

December  28fA. — ^The  schooner  Lucinda  0,  Porter 
wrecked  off  Barnegat,  New  Jersey.  Seven  men 
drowned. 

Decembd'  ZOtJi. — A fire  in  London  destroyed  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $2,000,000. 

January  Sd. — Sixty  lives  lost  by  an  explosion  in 
a coal  pit  in  Ostrow,  Poland. — A fire  in  New  York 
destroyed  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  and  property 
valued  at  more  than  $200,000. 

January  6th, — By  the  falling  of  an  elevator  in 
the  shaft  of  the  Utica  Mine,  near  San  Andreas,  Cali- 
fornia, twelve  lives  were  lost. 

January  6th, — Reports  received  of  the  wreck,  off 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  of  an  unknown  English  vessel 
and  the  loss  of  the  crew  of  twenty-four  men. 

January  11/A — ^Two  steamers,  the  Britannia  and 
Bear^  collided  and  sunk  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Scot- 
land. Thirteen  men  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

December  9th. — In  London,  England,  the  Very 
Reverend  Richard  William  Church,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

Decenber  16//i. — At  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Ma- 
jor-General Alfred  H.  Terry,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

December  21s/. — At  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Niels 
Gade,  celebrated  Danish  composer,  aged  seventy- 
four  years. 

December  26/A. — At  Naples,  Italy,  Dr.  Heinrich 
Schliemann,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

December  29th, — In  Paris,  France,  Octave  Fenillet, 
celebrated  French  writer  and  Academician,  aged  six- 
ty-nine years. 

December  31#/. — At  Jacksonville,  Florida,  General 
Francis  Elias  Spinner,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
1861-1876,  aged  eighty-nino  years. 

January  2d. — In  London,  England,  Alexander  Wil- 
liam Kinglake,  the  historian,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

January  6/A. — At  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Emma 
Abbott- Wetherell,  famous  opera- singer,  aged  forty- 
one  years. 

January  *tth. — In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Brevet 
Major-General  Charles  Devens,  aged  seventy-one 
years. 

January  12/A. — In  Paris,  France,  Baron  Georges 
Eugene  Haussmann,  Prefect  of  the  Seine  under 
Napoleon  III.,  aged  eighty-two  years. 
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meaning  than  do  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the 
Oxford  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  and  the 
scarlet  hood.  From  the  scholarly  side,  then, 
if  not  from  the  dress  side,  there  is  much  to  be 
sjiid  for  the  cap  and  gown.  They  are  badges 
of  devotion,  for  the  time  being,  to  an  intel- 
lectual life.  They  help  the  mind  in  its  effort 
to  set  itself  apart  to  unworldly  pursuits;  they 
are  indications  of  separateness  from  the  pre- 
vailing fashions  and  frivolities.  The  girl  who 
puts  on  the  cap  and  gown  devotes  herself  to 
the  society  which  is  avowedly  in  pursuit  of  a 
larger  intellectual  sympathy  and  a wider  in- 
tellectual life.  The  enduring  of  this  habit 
will  have  a confirming  influence  on  her  pur^ 

}>oses,  and  help  to  keep  her  up  to  them.  It  is 
ike  the  uniform  to  the  soldief  or  the  veil  to 
the  nun — a sign  of  separation  and  devotion. 
It  is  difficult  in  this  age  to  keep  any  historic 
consciousness,  any  proper  relations  to  the  past. 
In  the  cap  and  gown  the  girl  will  at  least  feel 
that  she  is  in  the  line  of  the  traditions  of  pure 
learning.  And  there  is  also  something  of  or- 
der and  discipline  in  the  uniforming  of  a com- 
munity set  apart  for  an  unworldly  purpose. 
Is  it  believed  that  three  or  four  yeai*s  of  the 
kind  of  separateness  marked  by  this  habit  in 
the  life  of  a girl  will  rob  her  of  any  desirable 
womanly  quality? 

The  cap  and  gown  are  only  an  emphasis  of 
the  purpose  to  devote  a certain  period  to  the 
higher  life,  and  if  they  cannot  be  defended, 
then  we  may  begin  to  be  sceptical  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  intention  of  a higher  edu- 
cation. If  the  school  is  merely  a method  of 
passing  the  time  until  a certain  event  in  the 
girl’s  life,  she  had  better  dress  as  if  that  event 
were  the  only  one  worth  considering.  But  if 
she  wishes  to  fit  herself  for  the  best  married 
life,  she  may  not  disdain  the  help  of  the  cap 
and  gown  in  devoting  herself  to  the  highest 
culture.  Of  course  education  has  its  dangers, 
and  the  regalia  of  scholai'ship  may  increase 
them.  While  our  cup-and-gown  divinity  is 
walking  in  the  groves  of  Academia,  apart  from 
the  ways  of  men,  her  sistci’s  outside  may  be 
dancing  and  dressing  into  the  aflections  of 
the  marriageable  men.  But  this  is  not  the 
WM)rst  of  it.  The  university  girl  may  be  edu- 
cating herself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  ordi- 
nary possible  husband.  But  this  will  carry 
its  own  cure.  The  educated  girl  will  be  so 
much  more  attractive  in  the  long-run,  will 
have  so  many  more  resources  for  making  a 
life  companionship  agreeable,  that  she  wdll  be 
more  and  more  in  demand.  And  the  young 
men,  even  those  not  expecting  to  take  up  a 
learned  profession,  will  see  the  advantage  of 
educating  themselves  up  to  the  cap-and-gown 
level.  We  know  that  it  is  the  olfice  of  the 
university  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  college, 
and  of  the  college  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
liigh-school.  It  will  be  the  inevitable  result 
that  these  young  ladies,  setting  themselves 
apart  for  a period  to  the  intellectual  life,  will 
raise  the  standard  of  the  young  men,  and  of 
married  life  generally.  And  there  is  nothing 


supercilious  in  the  invitation  of  the  cap-and- 
gown  brigade  to  the  young  men  to  come  up 
higher. 

There  is  one  humiliating  objection  made  to 
the  cap  and  gown — made  by  members  of  the 
gentle  sex  themselves — which  cannot  be  pass- 
ed by.  It  is  of  such  a delicate  nature,  and 
involves  such  a disparagement  of  the  sex  in  a 
vital  point,  that  the  Drawer  hesitates  to  put  it 
in  words.  It  is  said  that  the  cap  and  gown 
will  be  used  to  cover  untidiness,  to  conceal 
the  makeshift  of  a disorderly  and  unsightly 
toilet.  Undoubtedly  the  cap  and  gown  are 
democratic,  adopted  probably  to  equalize  the 
appearance  of  rich  and  poor  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, where  all  are  on  an  intellectual  level. 
Perhaps  the  sex  is  not  perfect ; it  may  be  that 
there  are  slovens  (it  is  a brutal  word)  in  that 
sex  which  is  our  poetic  image  of  purity.  But 
a neat  and  self-respecting  girl  will  no  more  be 
slovenly  under  a scholastic  gown  than  under 
any  outward  finery.  If  it  is  true  that  the  sex 
would  take  cover  in  this  way,  and  is  liable  to 
run  down  at  the  heel  when  it  has  a chance, 
then  to  the  examination”  will  have  to  be* 
added  a periodic  ‘‘inspection,”  such  as  the 
West-Pointers  submit  to  in  regard  to  their 
uniform.  For  the  real  idea  of  the  cap  and 
gown  is  to  encourage  discipline,  order,  and 
neatness.  We  fancy  that  it  is  the  mission  of 
woman  in  this  generation  to  show  the  world 
that  tlie  tendency  of  women  to  an  intellectual 
life  is  not,  as  it  used  to  be  said  it  was,  to  un- 
tidy habits.  Chakles  Dudley  Warner. 

CANDID. 

Fred  (mthimasiic  young  fellow  off  for  a day^s 
sport).  “Good-by,  Charley;  I wish  you  wer<‘ 
going  with  me.” 

Chari.ky.  “What  are  you  going  to  shoot, 
Fred?” 

Fred  (in  a hurst  of  frankness).  “ I never  can 
tell  till  after  Pve  fired.” 

NO  OFFENCE  MEANT. 

In  some  parts  of  Canada  it  is  customary  to 
call  a Justice  of  the  Peace  or  local  magistrate 
“The  Squire.”  One  of  these  worthies, a very 
estimable  man,  who  always  enjoyed  a good 
story,  even  if  it  was  at  his  own  expense,  used 
to  be  fond  of  relating  an  experience  he  once 
had  with  an  uneducated  English  farmer.  Af- 
ter transacting  some  business  the  Squire  and 
the  Euglishnian  sat  down  to  enjoy  a smoke 
together.  When  they  had  lighted  their  pipes 
the  stolid  Britisher  started  the  conversation 
by  remarking, 

“Hi  notice  as  ^ow  volks  calls  you  ‘Tlie 
Squire.’  ” 

“ That’s  because  I am  a Justice  of  the  Peace,” 
replied  the  Canadian. 

“Things  is  so  difl’erent  hat  ’ome.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes.  In  Hingland  a squire — w’y.  bless 
your ’eart,  a squire,  ’e’s  a gen’l’inan  !” 

P.  McAuthuu. 
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A LIVE  COMMISSIONER. 

Un’CLE  Silas  Brown  is  very  much  gratified 
over  his  election  to  the  office  of  School  Com- 
missioner in  the  town  of  S . He  asserted 

that  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion he  intended  to  go  into  it  for  all  it  was 
w’orth,  and  make  his  influence  felt.  So  no  one 
was  surx»ri.sed  at  the  first  meeting  of  fbe  new 
board  to  find  him  in  a x)ugnacious  moo<l. 

“ Vve  heeru  lots  o*  complaints  about  tbe  lack 
of  eddication  about  these  jmrts,”  he  said,  rising 
to  his  feet.  “ Now  there  ain’t  no  excuse  for 
this  liere  state  of  afl’airs.  There’s  plenty  of 
ed<lication  in  the  w oiid.  More’u  enough  to  go 
round,  and  our  kids  have  got  ter  have  it.  So  I 
move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  committee  find 
out  jest  bow  many  boys  ’n’  gals  there  are  in 
town,  ’id  then  get  enough  eddication  to  supply 
’em  all,  w hatever  it  costs.  I’d  like  to  know 
whar  we’d  be  ef  we  hadn’t  got  our  full  share 
of  it.  Give  the  kids  a chaucet.” 

It  is  a pleasure  to  announce  that  Uncle 
Silas’s  remarks  were  received  with  axiplaiise, 
and  that  the  kids  ” got  quite  as  much  educa- 
tion as  most  of  them  could  stand. 

AN  APPROPRIATE  TOAST. 

Every  one  has  heard  the  story  of  that  new- 
ly enriched  English  tradesman  who,  having 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  went  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  taih>r  to  have  himself  mea- 
sured for  a coat  of  arms”;  and  this  hero  has 
had  a w'orthy  rival  in  the  shoddy  millionaire 
w'ho  made  a voyage  to  Europe  on  purpose  to 
have  his  iiortrait  iiainted  by  one  of  the  old 
masters.  But  even  these  grotesque  misappre- 
hensions were  far  surpassed  by  the  incidents 
of  a dinner  which  was  given  about  fifty  years 
ago  in  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  regions 
of  England,  at  which  were  assembled  all  the 
leading  brass  and  iron  founders  of  the  district. 

Among  the  company  w*as  a certain  noble 
lord  W'ho  then  held  an  inqmrtant  post  in  the 
British  cabinet,  and  who,  as  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  was  naturally  expected  to  deliver 
an  appropriate  sx)eech.  This  expectation  w’as 
speedily  realized,  though  in  a somewhat  novel 
fashion,  for  the  great  man’s  speech — which 
was  delivered  with  all  the  emphasis  of  a x>rac- 
tised  orator — took  the  form  of  a toast  that 
ran  as  follows : 

‘‘Sink  our  coal  shafts,  blast  our  quarries, 
dam  our  rivers,  consume  our  manufactures, 
disperse  British  commerce  to  the  four  w inds 
of  heaven !” 

The  men  of  metal  around  the  table  (to 
w'hose  solid  commercial  intellects  anything 
approaching  to  a joke  w as,  as  Lord  Dundreary 
would  have  said,  “one  of  those  things  which 
no  fellow'  can  find  out”)  took  the  words  quite 
literally,  and  failing  altogether  to  perceive 
that  the  speaker  was  really  wishing  them  the 
very  things  which  they  most  tlesired,  received 
this  xmnning  toast  extremely  ill.  Not  till  af- 
ter a good  deal  of  loud  talking,  and  a very 
elaborate  explanation,  w as  its  real  meaning  at 


length  driven  into  the  hard  heads  of  the 
w’orthy  plutocrats  sufficiently  to  appease  them. 

The  customary  toasts  had  been  duly  honor- 
ed, and  the  banquet  was  drawing  to  a close, 
w'hen  a sudden  inspiration  descended  upon  a 
big,  florid,  portly  iron-founder  near  the  foot  of 
the  table,  who  looked  like  an  embodiment  of 
British  commerce  itself.  Kisiug  slowly  and 
solemnly  to  his  feet,  be  spoke  (amid  unmis- 
takable signs  of  approval  from  his  audience) 
to  the  following  effect: 

“Gen’l^ien,  there’s  another  toast  as  I’d  like 
to  propose,  which  I’m  sure  you’ll  hall  drink 
gladly,  seein’  as  it  ’appeus  to  be  the  ’ealth  of  a 
distinguished  member  o’  the  trade — 1 mean 
Mr.  Kommleus,  the  great  founder  o’  Rome. 
Whether  he  was  a brass  or  a hiron  founder  I 
don’t  ’appeu  to  recollect  just  at  this  minute ; 
but  that  don’t  matter  a straw' ; ’ere’s  his  werry 
good ’ealth!”  David  Ker. 

GOOD  ADVICE 

Scene:  The  Chicago  Limited, 

Porter  (trying  to  arouse  a man  trho  is  disturb- 
ing the  whole  sleeping  oar  by  his  rigorous  snoring). 
‘‘The  whole  car,  sab,  is  annoyed,  sah,  at  your 
snoring,  sah !” 

“ That’s  all  right.  Sambo,”  replies  the  sleepy 
passenger;  “tell  them  not  to  believe  all  they 
hear.” 

IRISH  WIT. 

Some  days  ago  an  old  Irish  woman  at  Niag- 
ara-on -the- Lake  was  sending  away  some 
baskets  of  fruit,  and  asked  the  colored  porter  — 
w'hose  complexion  was  pretty  yellow — from 
one  of  the  hotels  to  a.s8i8t  her.  He  complied 
with  her  request,  assured  her  it  was  a great 
pleasure  to  serve  her,  and  added  such  other 
comx^liments  that  the  old  lady  told  him  he  had 
blame}'  enough  for  an  Irishman. 

. “That’s  exact!}'  what  I am,”  he  replied. 

“ And  shure  I might  have  known,”  quickly 
responded  the  old  woman.  “Mostly  all  tbe 
Oi'angemen  come  from  the  north  of  Ireland.” 

A QUICK  MIND. 

Several  years  since,  a darky  named  Tom, 
living  at  Bowding  Green,  Kentucky, was  missed, 
and  the  dead  body  of  another  was  found  un- 
der a railway  trestle  a short  distance  from  tbe 
town,  and  identified  as  Tom  by  his  friends  and 
relatives.  The  funeral  arrangements  were  be- 
ing made,  when  Tom  returned.  The  burial 
was,  bow'ever,  proceeded  with,  and  shortly  af- 
terward, when  Tom  was  asked  how  he  felt 
w hen  he  came  back  and  found  that  he  w'as 
being  mourned  as  dead,  he  replied:  “Why, 
Marse  Rochester,  jest  as  soon  as  I seed  dat 
nigger  I kuow’d  it  warn’t  me.” 

TO  A DULL  LECTURER. 

Dear  Sir, — I heard  yon  lecture  here  last  night. 
And  now  in  hand  my  soft-nibbed  pen  I take, 
To  ask  if  you  a line  will  kindly  write 

To  tell  me  how  on  eartli  you  kept  awake. 
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in  order  to  overthrow  Austria.  These 
successive  trials  ^ave  her  confidence,  and 
being  thoroughly  prepared,  she  felt  her- 
self equal  to  figiiting  France,  whom  she 
surprised  before  the  necessary  measures 
could  be  taken  by  the  latter. 

All  tliis  was  rational.  After  the  inva- 
sions of  1814  and  1815.  the  logic  of  facts 
led  France  to  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Tlie  year  1823  saw  an  army  march 
to  help  the  Spanish  government,  enter 
Madrid  unresisted,  and  push  on  as  far  as 
Cadiz,  where  the  brilliant  affair  of  the 
Trocadero  peninsula  terminated  the  war. 
In  1827  France  took  up  the  defence  of 
Greece  against  Turkish  oppression.  An 
expedition  started  for  the  Levant.  The 
cai)ture  of  the  castle  of  the  Morea  and  the 
naval  battle  of  Navarino  were  successes 
big  with  consequences. 

Such  were  the  forerunners  of  the  mili- 
tary renovation  at  that  epoch,  which  soon 
asserted  its(df  brilliantly  in  the  battle  of 
Staoueli  and  the  capture  of  Algiers,  July 
4,  1830.  Wliat  changes  in  less  than  fiT 
teen  years!  ll>eria  restored  to  liberty, 
Hellas  independent.  Christian  slavery  in 


Africa  destroyed, the  Mediterranean  freed 
from  the  Barbary  pirates  and  opened  to 
the  commerce  of  all  nations— such  was 
tlie  glorious  work  tliat  France  had  accom- 
plished before  the  eyes  of  astonished  Eu- 
rope. Trocadero,  Morea,  Navarino,  Sta- 
oueli, Algiei*s,  were  names  that  re-echoed 
everywhere.  The  army  that  liad  been  an- 
nihilated at  Waterloo  by  the  effort  of  the 
allies  won  back  by  these  triumphs  its  old 
renown,  recovered  the  fii'st  military  rank, 
and  preserved  it  for  forty  .veal’s. 

Til  is  fine  period  was  followed  by  the 
reverses  of  1870.  France  imposed  upon 
lier.self  the  heaviest  sacrifices  in  order  to 
prolong  the  struggle.  In  this  gigantic 
combat,  sustained  witliout  warningagainst 
a well-prepared  enem.v,  she  astoni.shed 
the  world  by  her  olistinate  resisUince,  and 
so  saved  her  honor.  Hojie  ro.se  alx)ve 
the  trial.  Di.sasters  were  not  unknown 
to  France;  often  she  liad  been  invaded, 
but,  like  AnUeus,  as  she  fell  she  recover- 
ed strength  and  ro.se  again.  Wliat  she 
had  done  in  the  past  she  could  do  in  the 
future,  and  this  conviction  sustained  her 
in  the  darkest  days.  Without  hesitating. 
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fence  of  Tuyen  Kuan,  Foutcheou,  saw 
our  troops  victorious  in  the  far  East, 
Indo-China  was  created.  In  Senegal  a 
French  expedition  founded  the  fort  of 
Bamakou,  on  the  Niger.  At  the  same 
time  our  navy  took  possession  of  the  bay 
of  Majunga  and  of  the  port  of  Tame- 
tave,  and  assured  our  preponderance  in 
Madagascar.  Fine  pages  of  military  liis- 
tory;  smiles  of  victory ; three  protectorates 
founded,  thus  increasing  the  national  ter- 
ritory. Everywhere  great  difficulties  were 
surmounted;  volunteers  in  large  numbers; 
zeal,  devotion,  endurance.  Each  of  these 
expeditions  showed  the  army  to  be  excel- 
lent. It  had  plenty  of  men,  fine  arms, 
first-class  materiel.  It  could  make  a good 
figure  against  any  enemy  whatever. 
Hence  confidence  lias  been  restored. 
From  the  array,  always  in  progress,  it 
has  extended  to  tlie  nation.  And  this 
confidence  is  justifiable,  because  it  is  not 
a thing  of  chance,  but  lias  sprung  from 
the  efforts  of  all,  and  imposed  itself  little 
by  little.  The  lost  maUriel  has  been  re- 
placed. The  blood  shed  has  been  renew- 
ed. The  father-land  has  recovered  its  se- 
renity, and  although  still  suffering  from 
the  amputation  of  its  beloved  province,  it 
looks  out  calmly  upon  the  future.  Trust- 
ing in  itself  and  in  its  army,  it  eyes  proud- 
ly the  Teuton  who  threw  it  by  surprise. 

France  is  still  the  Velleda  cherished 
by  her  children;  the  immortal  Gaulish 
prophetess  adored  by  her  warrioi*s;  of- 
ten vanquished,  but  never  killed,  retiring 
to  bind  up  her  wounds  in  the  depths  of 
her  great  forests,  and  reappearing  again 
radiant  with  fresh  youth.  After  the  dis- 
aster of  Rosbach  she  contemplated  Jena; 
after  the  woes  of  Sedan  she  will  have,  if 
it  please  God,  the  joy  of  another  Jena. 
The  duel  is  not  yet  ended,  hut  at  the  next 
reprise  the  engagement  will  no  longer  be 
unequal.  The  sons  of  Vellcnla  remem- 
ber, and  others  will  remember  too. 

III. 

By  contact  with  misfortune,  characters 
have  l)ee!i  steeled.  The  instruction  of 
the  Fi-eiich  army  has  been  developed,  and 
even  its  amu.sements  have  become  more 
serious,  and  those  which  nec(*ssitate  ex- 
ercises useful  in  warfare,  such  as  drag 
liunts,  raids,  and  ‘‘ rally-papier.**  or  pai)ci* 
chases,  are  very  ))opular.  A brilliant  ex- 
ample was  recently  seen  in  Brittany.  In 
tlie  middle  of  the  trees  the  polygon  of 
Rennes,  with  its  hawtliorn  hedge  in 


bloom,  looked  like  an  immense  Coliseum 
of  verdure.  The  study  batteries  and  the 
hill  offered  to  the  crowd  every  facility 
for  viewing  the  marvellous  panorama 
formed  by  the  river  Vilaine  winding 
through  the  meadows  striped  with  lines 
of  tall  poplar -trees,  the  woods  of  the  do- 
main ©f  La  Pi’evalaye,  the  town  of 
Rennes  rising  up  the  liill-side  terrace- 
wise,  and  dominated  by  the  incomparable 
promenade  of  Thabor.  The  plateau  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  was  tlie  best  s^iot 
whence  to  watch  the  incidents  of  the  pa- 
per chase,  and  so  it  was  occupied  by  all 
the  notabilities  of  the  district.  A crowed, 
too,  was  gathered  round  the  liuutsmen 
at  the  starting-point,  fixed  in  a clearing 
of  the  woods  of  the  old  Chateau  de  la 
Freslonifere,  whence  issued  the  sounds  of 
the  hunting-horns  announcing  le  lander. 
The  expectation  is  intense.  At  last  the 
signal  is  given ; all  the  horsemen  go  a\vay 
at  a gallop  along  the  avenues  and  roads, 
following  the  ti*ack  indicated  by  the 
scraps  of  paper.  When  they  get  out  of 
the  wood  they  see  the  “stag.”  He  has 
made  a wide  double,  and  is  already  near 
the  bridge  over  the  Vilaine.  All  the  troop 
dash  into  the  meadows,  putting  to  flight 
a herd  of  heifers  astounded  by  this  sud- 
den invasion.  The  bridge  crossed,  the 
huntsmen  enter  the  domain  of  La  Pi*e- 
valaye.  The  horns  sound  the  bien-aller, 
and  the  echoes  reach  the  polygon,  where 
the  crowd  watches  eagerly,  with  its  race- 
glasses  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
manor-house,  whose  pointed  gablesemerge 
from  the  midst  of  the  trees.  A fault  clev- 
erly prepai'ed  by  the  “stag”  leads  the 
huntsmen  off  the  track  toward  a decayed 
old  oak-tree,  under  wdiich  Henri  IV.  is 
said  to  liave  sat:  they  have  to  return  in  a 
direction  almost  diametrically  op[>osite, 
and  then  turn  to  gain  the  polygon.  Their 
zigzags  in  the  bi’oad  avenues  of  the  park, 
and  the  leaping  over  ditches  and  liedges 
tliat  enclose  the  rich  meadows,  are  all  vis- 
ible to  the  spectators,  who  can  distinguish 
through  the  trees  the  dashing  company 
of  ollicers  in  varied  uniforms,  w’ith  hei*e 
and  there  tlie  red  coat  or  the  black  jack- 
et of  a civilian.  They  got  nearer,  and 
rinally  they  enter  the  polygon,  bending 
forward  over  their  foaming  horses.  When 
the  huntsmen  feel  that  the  eyes  of  the 
ladies  are  upon  them,  their  animation  re- 
doubles; their  horses  bound  forward  re- 
sponsive to  tlie  sj>ur;  the  jumps  arranged 
around  the  hill  are  cleared  witli  ea.se  and 
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^v'ery  year.  Going  back  to  the  old  days 
in  Africa  and  the  Crimea,  tliey  vaunt 
those  vigorous  generations  which  braved 
everything  — danger,  climate,  privation. 
The  young  armies  of  the  terrible  war  of 
1870  were  not  bad  eitlier.  Improvised, 
badl^"  trained,  badly  armed,  poorly  offi- 
cered, always  in  presence  of  an  enemy 
superior  in  number,  they  nevertheless 
managed  to  make  a good  figui*e  during 
that  rigorous  winter,  when  they  were  in- 
cessantly beaten  and  yet  always  resisted. 

The  troops  of  to-day  will  be  just  as 
good.  The  soldier  has  changed;  that  is 
incontestable;  but  lie  has  preserved  his 
essential  qualities.  His  carelessness,  his 
‘‘  chaff — which  foi*eigners  sometimes 
mistake  for  indiscipline  — console  and 
sustain  him  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  ren- 
der him  well  fitted  to  endure  privations. 
The  retreat  from  Moscow,  the  siege  of  Se- 
bastopol, the  siege  of  Metz,  the  expedi- 
tions in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Mexico,  have 
all  borne  witness  to  the  same  solidity, 
the  .same  endurance,  the  same  contempt 
of  danger,  and  indifference  to  the  hard- 
ness of  campaign  life,  the  same  zeal  and 
pluck  ever  ready  to  manifest  themselves. 

The  French  soldier  possesses  bravery, 
the  legendary  virtue  of  the  Gauls;  his 
spirit  is  warlike  rather  than  military. 
Our  endeavor  has  been  to  pi’eserve  the 
one  while  developing  the  other;  to  add 
method  and  prudence  to  innate  fancy  and 
spirit  of  adventure.  Military  education 
is  the  great  preoccupation  of  the  modern 
French  army,  and  in  this  matter  the  sub- 
altern officer  is  the  most  precious  agent. 

When  young  the  subaltern  is  a little 
light,  familiar,  and  too  near  the  age  of 
the  soldiers  under  his  orders.  When  he 
re-engages,  after  he  has  settled  down  and 
won  his  medal,  he  is  excellent, ^and  pos- 
sesses a considerable  situation  vis  d-vis 
the  recruit  or  the  reservist.  His  brusque- 
ness is  of  the  right  sort;  he  reprimands, 
scolds,  and  punishes,  but  he  does  not 
abuse  tin*  men;  still  less  does  he  strike 
them.  His  whole  being  is  a picture  of 
action  and  movement.  He  joins  example 
to  prece})t;  he  demonstrates  and  he  exe- 
cutes. xVthletic  in  form,  of  bronzed  com- 
plexion. cleanly  shaven,  witli  heavy  mus- 
taches, a long  moHche  under  his  lower 
li{).  Ins  dress  irre])roachable,  his  pliysiog- 
nomy  is  kindh".  his  aspect  serious,  and  he 
rarely  laughs. 

Sucli  w[is  the  appearance  of  Scrgeaiit 
Trevert  when  he  was  instructing  the 


newly  arrived  conscripts.  “ All  your  du* 
ties,”  he  used  to  say  to  them,  may  be  re- 
duced to  one,  namely,  obedience.  Obe- 
dience includes  all  the  others.  Discipline 
is  obedience.  It  is  very  simple,  you  see. 

To  wear  a uniform,  handle  a gun  proper- 
ly, put  a bullet  in  the  target — all  that  a 
militia  man  can  do  as  well  as  a soldier. 
But  a soldier  is  a different  thing  from  a 
militia-man;  he  is  disciplined;  that  is  to 
say,  he  obeys;  whereas  the  militia-man 
criticises;  there's  the  difference  between 
them.  When  I tell  you  to  obey,  that 
means  that  you  must  execute  an  order  at 
a word  or  a sign,  and  divine  the  thoughts 
of  the  commander,  because  that  is  always 
the  right  track.  Obey,  and  never  make 
reflections;  that,  young  conscripts,  is  the 
occiput  and  gi'eat  toe  of  discipline.  If 
you  do  not  understand  my  anatomical 
comparison,  I will  complete  it  for  your 
limited  intelligences  by  adding  that  it  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  soldier’s 
business.  When  I order  you  to  do  some- 
thing, you  need  not  understand.  Trevert 
speaks.  Trevert  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  Trevert  thinks  for  you.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  execute  his  orders, 
and  sharply.  Always  keep  your  eye  on 
me,  whether  in  a manceuvre  or  on  the  bat- 
tle-field. I march,  you  follow  me.  I run, 
you  run.  I fall  down  wounded.  . . . and 
what  do  you  do 

“We  pick  you  up.” 

“Nonsense ! On  the  battle-field  we  do 
not  stop  to  pick  up  the  wounded.  You 
continue  all  the  more  sharply ; you  go  on, 
marching  over  me.  I shall  be  pleased  to 
feel  how  vigorously  you  are  going  along, 
and  if  I am  not  killed  outright  I shall  shout 
to  you,  ‘ Trample  on  me,  crush  me,  no7n 
(Vun  bleu,  but  charge !’  ” 

This  was  not  perhaps  academic  elo- 
quence, but  it  was  nevertheless  eloquence 
of  a certiiin  sort,  warm  and  communica- 
tive, because  it  was  sincere.  All  his  young 
listeners,  students,  tradespeople,  farmers, 
were  stirred  by  this  picturesque  and  often 
incorrect  language,  always  frank,  always 
to  tlie  point,  and  always  exalting  duty.  A 
subaltern  offic(‘r  well  educated  and  a good 
literary  speaker  would  never  liave  pro- 
duced such  an  effect. 

Sergeant  Trevert  thus  terminated  his 
discourse:  *‘llor(‘  is  the  order  for  to-mor- 
row. At  nine  o'clock  review  of  the  regi- 
ment; I’eception  of  the  newly  promoted ; 
pi’csentation  of  the  recruits  to  the  col- 
ors. You  understand.''  Try  and  furbish 
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yourselves  up  brand-new  from  head  to 
foot.” 

The  men  who  have  just  come  to  the 
regiment  are  dressed  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  and  set  to  work  the  next  day. 
They  do  not  take  part  in  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  regiment  until  they  are  in  a condi- 
tion to  figure  decently  under  arms.  The 
moment  when  they  are,  so  to  speak,  de- 
clared soldiers  is  tliat  when  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  coloi*s — an  old  custom  which 
is  not  followed  everywhere,  and  wliich  has 
an  imposing  and  inspiring  character.  It 
strikes  young  imaginations,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  fills  with  emotion  the  hearts 
of  the  old  soldiers. 

In  order  that  everything  may  be  in  or- 
der, the  men  sit  up  late  and  rise  early, busy 
making  up  their  knapsacks,  brushing  their 
clothes,  polishing  their  accoutrements. 
Then  comes  the  examination  by  the  sub- 
alterns and  the  platoon  officers.  The  men 
after  that  go  down  into  the  drill  yard,  and 
are  inspected  by  the  captain.  The  battal- 
ions are  then  set  in  line.  The  colonel  ar- 
rives. The  band  plays.  The  colonel  re- 
views the  men  in  detail.  The  recruits 
feel  their  hearts  thumping  when  they  see 
so  many  officers  examining  them  minute- 
ly. The  officers  and  subaltern  officers  re- 
cently appointed  are  recognized  according 
to  the  regulation  formulae.  Meanwhile  a 
company  has  gone  to  fetch  the  flag,  which 
advances  with  its  escort,  and  stops  in  the 
middle  of  the  court-yard  of  the  barracks. 

The  drums  roll.  The  colonel  orders  the 
presentation  of  arms,  and  salutes  the  flag 
with  his  sword.  Drums,  bugles,  and  music 
sound  the  order,  “To  the  flag!”  All  the 
old  soldiers  of  the  regiment  wlio  have  a 
decoration  or  a medal  go  and  take  their 
place  around  the  coloi*s.  The  newly  pro- 
moted officers  stand  in  front  of  them. 
Then  the  colonel  orders,  “Shoulder arms! 
vanguard  in  open  order,"  and  pronounces 
the  formula  of  investiture  before  each  offi- 
cer, strikes  him  on  the  shoulder  with  hi.s 
sword. hands  him  the  insignia  of  his  grade, 
and  kisses  him. 

Then  he  oi'ders  the  vanguard  to  close 
its  ranks,  and  the  guns  to  l)e  stacked. 

Tlie  recruits,  without  arms,  then  come 
and  stand  in  a semicircle  before  the  flag, 
wliieh  is  still  surrounded  by  the  ollicers 
and  the  soldiers  who  hav(‘  decorations  or 
medals. 

“Soldiers,”  says  the  colonel,  “ in  your 
towns,  in  your  villages,  in  the  fields,  the 
church  steeple  was  your  rallying  point. 


Around  it  were  your  families,  your  homes, 
your  interests.  Here  the  coloi^s  take  the 
place  of  the  steeple.  They  are  even  more ; 
the  coloi*s  are  the  image  of  the  father-land 
itself,  the  sign  of  honor,  the  symbol  of  de- 
votion even  unto  death.  Proud  to  serve 
them,  feeling  honored  to  defend  them,  you 
cannot  abandon  them  without  becoming 
cowardly  deserters,  traitors  to  your  coun- 
try and  to  your  countrymen.  You  see 
how  we  love  and  venerate  our  national 
colors.  Let  this  same  spirit  of  affection 
and  respect  henceforw^ard  animate  you, 
and  in  all  circumstances  rally  always  to 
the  cry,  Au  drapeau  ! au  drapeau  ! You 
wdll  be  told  the  history  of  the  colors  and 
the  history  of  the  regiment  which  is  now 
your  military  family.  It  contains  al- 
ready many  fine  pages;  try  by  your  val- 
iant deeds  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
pages.” 

Then  each  captain  explains  to  his  men 
the  signification  of  the  flag.  Symbol  of 
the  father-land,  it  remains  in  the  middle 
of  the  regiment.  Its  folds  speak.  What 
woi^ds?  On  one  side  “valor”  and  “dis- 
cipline,” which  embrace  all  the  duties  of 
a soldier;  on  the  other,  the  names  of  the 
battles  that  recall  all  his  souvenirs.  The 
captains  mention  the  brilliant  actions  in 
wdiich  the  regiment  has  been  distinguish- 
ed, the  losses  it  has  sustained — in  a word, 
its  whole  history;  and  when  this  recoi*d 
is  ended,  the  men  take  up  their  arms  and 
march  past  the  colors,  saluting  them,  to 
the  sounds  of  the  regimental  march. 

The  presentation  to  the  colors  is  fol- 
low^ed  by  their  exhibition  in  the  salle 
d^honiietir,  where  they  remain  all  day, 
with  a guard  relieved  every  hour.  The 
recruits,  guided  by  their  subaltern  officers, 
come  to  visit  them,  and  to  see  the  room 
wdiere  are  displayed  all  the  souvenirs  of 
the  regiment — pictures,  portraits,  photo- 
graphs, relics,  l)usts,  statues,  etc.  An  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  to  them  all  that 
concerns  the  regiment,  and  to  give  them  a 
high  idea  of  the  military  family  to  which 
they  henceforward  belong. 

V. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  one's  w’ay  without 
a guide  in  the  Alpes  Mari  times.  A com- 
pany of  tourists  more  venturesome  than 
prudent  discovered  that  not  long  ago. 
Tliey  had  started  from  the  charming  inn 
of  La  Girandola,  perched  on  a rock  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Roya,  and  intended  to  climb 
the  ])eak  of  Gonella,  in  order  to  get  a view 
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were  soon  out  of  the  wood,  and  within 
view  of  a troop  on  the  march,  a battalion 
of  chasseurs  de  montagne,  with  gray  dol- 
mans and  trousei*s  and  leggings.  As  they 
advanced,  the  tourists  distinguished  clear- 
ly the  column  developing  its  spirals  on 
the  side  of  a steep  spur,  mounting  from 
the  depths  of  the  valley  of  Luceran  toward 
the  peak  of  La  Calmette.  On  a point  to 
the  left  a group  halted,  forming  the  van- 
guard ; the  main  body  of  the  troop  climbed 
slowly,  followed  by  a long  line  of  mules. 

At  that  moment  the  firing  of  a can- 
non re-echoed  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
announced  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 
Little  by  little  all  the  battalion  got  foot- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  spur,  deployed  on 
this  difficult  ground,  and  advanced  tow- 
ard the  principal  peak.  The  musketry 
rattled,  backed  up  by  the  thundering  of 
the  artillery.  Lines  of  agile  foot-sold iei*s 
rose  from  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  from 
the  midst  of  the  bushes,  from  the  irregu 
larities  of  the  ground,  showed  themselves 
for  a moment,  then  disappeared,  and  kept 
on  advancing.  The  frightened  chamois, 
surprised  by  these  sounds  in  their  soli- 
tudes, bounded  from  rock  to  rock.  Their 
wild  flight  will  carry  news  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Italian  slope,  who  have  a prov- 
erb saying,  ‘'When  the  chamois  come 
down  in  flight,  the  Fi*ench  are  mounting 
on  the  heights.” 

The  attack  continues.  The  noise  re- 
doubles. The  chasseurs  are  running  up 
the  steep  slopes.  At  last  they  reach  the 
summit.  What  lungs!  what  legs  they 
have ! 

Now  the  troops  halt,  assemble  together, 
make  coffee,  and  take  a rest.  The  tired 
tourists  join  them.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand, having  been  informed  of  tlieir  mis- 
adventure, promises  to  help  them. 

“I  cannot  have  you  taken  back  to  tlie 
plain  to-da\’,"  he  says  to  tliem.  “You 
will  have  to  stay  with  us  until  to-mor- 
row. and  follow  us  to  our  camp  to-nigld.” 

“Oh."  said  one  of  the  ladies,  “that  is 
ini[)Os.sible.  We  (*anm)t  walk  another 
step." 

“Do  not  be  alarmed,  ladies," replied  the 
olli(a*r.  “Our  pannier  mules  will  eanw 
you.  We  will  put  you  up  eornfortai>ly 
in  tlie  l)ivouae;  and  to-morrow  we  will  go 
down  to  La  Bollene,  where  you  will  find 
carriages  for  Nice." 

The  ])roposition  was  ])romj)tly  acc<*pted. 
The  bugle  sounded  the  signal  for  depart- 
ure, and  the  ladies  were  placed  on  the 


backs  of  the  ambulance  mules,  accom- 
panied by  tlie  men  of  their  party,  and  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  doctor  of  the 
battalion.  For  a time  the  road  was  fairly 
good.  An  hour's  march  brought  them  to 
the  wood-cutters'  camp, a group  of  huts  in- 
habited by  the  men  who  work  the  forest. 
Here  the  mules’  straps  were  tightened, 
their  shoes  examined,  and  their  burdens 
carefully  put  in  order,  for  the  last  part  of 
the  road  is  the  hardest.  The  wood -cut- 
ters’ camp  is  the  last  point  wliere  there  is 
any  water,  and  so,  before  starting,  all  the 
animals  are  given  to  drink,  and  all  the 
pots,  gourds,  and  other  receptacles  are 
filled. 

The  zigzag  and  very  precipitous  path, 
mounting  up  a steep  incline  formed  of 
loose  fragments  of  rock,  is  hampered  by 
roots  and  branches  of  trees.  The  men 
march  briskly.  Tlieir  step  shows  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  the  mountain,  its 
steep  paths,  and  its  rarefied  air.  Their 
lungs,  like  their  muscles,  are  strength- 
ened by  these  retreated  exercises  in  the 
woods,  on  the  heights,  and  across  the  gla- 
ciei’s  all  through  the  fine  months  of  the 
year. 

Further  on  the  ground  gets  bare;  the 
path  runs  over  the  rock  itself;  the  zigzags 
are  so  short  that  they  have  scarcely  the 
length  of  a mule.  The  animals  advance 
but  very  slowly,  and  by  the  time  the  am- 
bulance reaches  the  plateau  the  soldiers 
liave  already  been  there  some  time,  and 
the  bivouac  has  been  rapidly  formed. 

The  officer  in  command  comes  forward 
to  meet  the  touiasts,  and,  to  their  gi*eat 
surprise,  proposes  to  conduct  them  to  their 
hotel.  They  follow  him.  The  mules 
stop  at  the  extremity  of  the  plateau, 
where  the  woods  begin.  Lnder  the  trees 
a bivouac  has  been  installed  fbr  the  tour- 
ists. A gourhi  of  pine  branches  will  pro- 
tect them  from  the  coolness  of  the  night. 

The  entrance  is  decorated  with  bouquets 
of  mountain  flowers. 

“Here  is  your  liome  for  one  day,  mes- 
damcs.  'says  the  officer.  ‘‘We  will  send 
you  the  mule  litters,  and,  with  some  fern 
and  a rug,  you  will  have  a fairly  comfort- 
aV)le  1)(‘(1." 

“ Wc  accf* j)t  the  lodging,  but  not  the 
beds.  We  will  not  deprive  your  sick.” 

“I  have  no  sick.”  replies  the  officer. 

‘‘  There  is  nobody  in  tlie.  ambulance.  The 
ambulance  is,  so  to  sj)oak,  usele.ss.  We 
liav(‘  beiui  on  the  march  during  the  past 
lliree  months.  We  have'  just  inarched 
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six  loii^  spells  without  a rest.  We  sliall 
march  again  to-morrow,  and  then  jKM’haps 
we  sliall  take  a day’s  rest.  My  men  are 
in  perfect  training.  Now  I will  leave 
you,  mesdames.  In  an  hour  I will  come 
to  take  you  to  dinner.'’ 

At  the  appointed  time  the  officer  came, 
and  all  the  tourists  followed  him  across 
the  plateau,  admiring  the  splendid  pano- 
rama spread  out  before  them.  From  the 
summit  of  the  Aution  (20()0  metres)  they 
saw  at  their  feet,  like  a gigantic  ditch,  the 
valley  of  the  Mimiera  joining  the  Koya 
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at  the  east  near  San  Dalmazzo,  and  com- 
manded by  an  Italian  fort,  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  works  that  defend  the  Col 
de  Tende.  Beyond  the  depth  of  the  Mi- 
miera rose  the  last  chain  of  the  Al))es 
Maritimes.  throwing  up  heavenward  the 
ridge  Del  Diablo  (26S7  meti*es)  and  the 
])eak  of  L'Abisso  (2775  metres),  an  enor- 
mous mass,  with  its  snowy  covering  tiiit- 
ed  rose  by  the  setting  sun — a grand  and 
striking  spectacle,  especially  when  seen 
from  the  midst  of  a l)ivouac,  itself  always 
so  curious  and  so  attractive.  The  .senli- 
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nels  watch  as  they  pace  to  and  fro.  The 
mules  browse  the  scant  but  tasty  grass  of 
the  high  plateaux.  Seated  on  old  tree 
trunks,  the  officers  finisli  tlieir  itinera- 
ries, complete  their  notes,  draw  up  reports 
on  the  country  they  have  traversed,  make 
sketches  of  the  distant  mountain  silhou- 
ettes. The  soldiers  sing  as  they  clean 
their  arms,  shout,  run.  and  amuse  them- 
selves with  games.  To  see  their  move- 
ments and  their  activity  you  would  nev- 
er think  that  they  had  marched  twenty- 
live  miles  and  <accomplished  a inanoeuvi*e 
amidst  all  the  obstacles  of  mountainous 
ground.  The  Italians  liave  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  Alpine  companies.  Our 
chasseurs  de  montagne  are  not  one  whit 
inferior  to  them  in  tenacity  and  endur- 
ance. 

Night  clo.ses  in.  Dinner  is  .served  on  a 
table  formed  of  wattled  branches  covered 
with  flowery  turf.  Old  pine  trunks,  cut 
down  in  time  of  former  wars,  serve  as 
seats.  A big  tire  and  torches  formed  of 
pine  branches  light  the  guests  at  thi.s  ori- 
ginal and  rustic  feast.  At  such  an  alti- 
tude frugality  is  ol)ligatory,  nevertheless 
the  fare  is  quite  respectable.  The  chief 
dishes  are  red  partridges  and  civet  de 
chamois,  pine  mushrooms,  an  ice  made 
with  ewes’  milk  and  snow,  while  .straw- 
berries, arbutus  berries,  and  wild  forest 
fruits,  served  in  nests  of  moss,  formed  the 
dessert.  The  tourists  arci  delighted,  and 
thank  the  officers  by  drinking  their 
health,  and  soon  all  retire  to  rest,  for  the 
next  morning  they  will  have  to  be  up  be- 
times. 

At  daybreak  the  battalion  resumes 
its  march  along  the  ridge,  alternately 
through  woods  and  across  meagre  pas- 
turages. The  solitude  is  absolute  except 
for  some  pastorello  guarding  liis  goats, 
who  seem  literally  to  cling  to  the  moun- 
tain-side. The  view  is  marvellous  when 
the  distance  appears  througli  a rent  in  the 
opaline  morning  mist. 

The  summit  of  the  Tuor  is  readied 
witlu)ut  great  dilliculty,  and  after  that  the 
road  follows  the  jagged  edge  of  an  ex- 
tinct cratei*.  at  the  bottom  of  which  winds 
a silver  ribbon,  the  Planchette,  wliidi  at 
the  end  bathes  the  foundations  of  tlie  Ho- 
tel de  la  Bollene,  whose  dazzling  white 
walls  seem  not  far  away,  although  it  will 
take  hours  to  reach  it.  The  inclines  be- 
come stee])er  and  steeper,  and  the  path 
narrower  and  narrower.  Tlie  ladies  seat- 
ed in  the  panniers  and  swayed  by  the 


movements  of  the  mules  above  the  abyss 
are  not  without  alarm.  They  are  not  ac- 
customed to  the  sensations  of  these  giddy 
heights  and  depths. 

The  road  gets  worse,  and  becomes  abso- 
lutely execrable  at  the  point  where  the 
grand  descent  begins,  and  where  the  track 
is  scarcely  marked  out  in  the  sinuosities 
of  the  rocks.  At  one  point  great  blocks 
overhang;  at  another  sharp  projections 
have  to  be  tuimed;  almost  all  the  way  the 
road  follows  the  edge  of  a precipice. 
One  cannot  imagine  how  the  mules  will 
pass  with  their  burdens,  or  how  they  can 
even  get  footing  in  this  dangerous  pass. 
The  battalion  passes  witliout  winking,  as 
if  it  wfM-e  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  the  mountain  battery  follows  in  its 
turn.  But  not  the  tourists;  they  find  the 
danger  too  imminent  and  dismount,  pre- 
ferring to  tru.st  to  their  feet.  Meanwhile 
they  wait  till  the  path  is  free,  sitting  on 
a granite  ))romontory,  and  watching  the 
whole  battery  delile  along  this  track, 
wliich  seems  impracticable  even  for  tlie 
goats  themselves.  It  is  a work  of 
strength  and  yiatience,  and  requires  as 
much  skill  as  it  does  coolness.  The  sol- 
diers hold  up  the  mules,  and  even  their 
burdens,  by  means  of  ropes.  Thus  re- 
lieved, the  animals  glide  along  rather 
than  walk,  stifl’ening  their  forelegs,  and 
almost  touching  the  ground  with  their 
hind  quarters.  A few  accidents  happen, 
but,  thanks  to  tlie  manifold  precautions 
and  to  the  cai’e  of  the  drivers,  they  are 
rarely  serious;  the  mules  that  fall  are 
soon  put  on  their  feet  again.  At  last 
tiiis  long  and  ]>erilous  ])as.s  is  cleared; 
the  battery  and  the  ambulance  rejoin  the 
battalion,  and  after  a short  halt  the  march 
is  resumed,  and  La  Bollene  is  reached. 

The  tourists  ruslied  into  the  hotel,  de- 
light (‘d  to  find  themselves  once  more  in  a 
civilized  plac(^  and  to  be  able  to  rest  for  a 
few  hours.  The  column,  however,  con- 
tinued its  march.  Later  on  the  tourists^ 
started  for  Nice  in  a carriage.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  day  they  overtook  the  indefati- 
gabh?  citasscurs,  who  were  still  marching 
along,  although  more  than  twelve  hours 
liad  passed  since  they  had  begun  their 
dav's  work. 

VI. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  August 
the  station  of  Florae  on  the  ^lidi  railway 
presented  an  unaccustomed  aspect.  The 
employes  were  all  on  the  qui  vive.  A 
pick<‘t  of  soldiers  underarms  was  waiting 
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nients  issued  young  men,  each  carrying  a 
valise  or  a bundle.  Most  of  them  wear 
civil  costume;  some  are  in  military  uni- 
form. The  agitation  is  extreme.  The 
oflBcei*s  at  the  top  of  their  voices  call  out 
the  names  of  the  barracks,  and  group  the 
reservists  around  the  indicators.  Gradu- 
ally order  is  established;  the  noise  ceases; 
a roll  of  the  drums  has  sufficed.  The  re- 
servists follow  the  subaltern  office i*s  out  of 
the  station,  and  proceed  to  march  firmly 
along  behind  the  regimental  band  which 
has  come  to  meet  them.  The  mass  of 
men,  so  noisy  and  loquacious  a minute 
ago,  has  become  silent,  taken  place  in  the 
ranks  in  correct  order,  and  marches  along 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  music  in  the  most 
methodical  manner,  without  murmur  or 
protestation. 

When  they  reach  the  barracks  the  de- 
tachments are  handed  over  to  their  cap- 
tains. The  roll  is  called.  There  are  few 
missing.  The  reservists  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  rooms  that  have  just  been 
occupied  by  the  men  of  the  territorial 
army.  In  military  life  there  is  no  dull 
season;  the  various  categories  of  men 
succeed  each  other;  recruits,  disponibles, 
non  exerc^^  dispense,  territoriaux,  re- 
serviates,  come,  one  after  the  other,  to  re- 
ceive or  to  renew  their  instruction. 

The  next  morning,  as  if  they  had  been 
touched  by  a magic  wand,  all  these  men 
were  dressed,  equipped,  armed,  and  at 
work  on  the  drill-ground.  To  see  their 
bearing,  their  zeal,  and  their  readiness  in 
the  exercises,  inexperienced  eyes  might 
confound  them  with  the  regular  soldiers 
of  the  regiment.  This  rapid  transforma- 
tion— one  of  the  necessities  of  modern 
warfare — has  become  part  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country.  Three  days 
afterward  the  regiment  left  Florae  to 
take  part  in  the  grand  autumn  rnancx^u- 
vres,  absolutely  in  the  same  conditions  as 
if  it  had  started  on  a real  campaign. 

Vll. 

During  the  autumn  manoeuvres  the  can- 
tonment of  the  troops  has  a peculiar  and 
picturesque  character.  It  is  neither  a fete, 
nor  a fair,  nor  a market,  but  all  three  put 
together.  The  streets  are  crowded  witli 
vehicles,  horsemen,  estafetfes,  troops,  can- 
teen women, sutlers, contractors, all  hurry- 
ing about  and  very  ])usy.  Every  house  is 
changed  into  barracks.  Tlie  stables,  the 
sheds,  barns,  and  storehouses  are  full  of 
soldiers  cleaning  their  accoutrements,  fur- 


bishing their  arms,  cooking  their  food. 
The  population  has  suspended  its  existence. 
Those  who  can  find  anything  that  the 
troops  want,  offer  it  for  sale.  Those  who 
have  nothing  to  sell  stroll  about  to  satis- 
fy their  curiosity.  Cart  loads  of  bread 
and  meat  follow  wagons  laden  with  straw 
or  wood,  and  no  sooner  have  they  arrived 
in  the  market-place  than  they  are  emptied 
into  the  regimental  carts,  which  distribute 
their  contents  in  the  different  quarters. 
Meanwhile  the  telegraphists  unroll  their 
cables  and  fix  them  along  the  houses;  the 
ambulant  station  is  installed  in  front  of 
the  town-hall,  and  messages  begin  to  go 
and  come.  There  is  the  staff — the  motor, 
the  bi*ain,  the  apparatus,  that  transmits  the 
will  of  the  commander  of  the  army  corps. 
On  hoi*seback,  surrounded  by  all  his  offi- 
cers, the  chief  of  the  staff  listens  to  re- 
ports, gives  oixlers,  signs  papers;  the  offi- 
cers write  on  the  pommel  of  their  saddles; 
messages  are  despatched  in  all  dii'ections, 
and  conveyed  rapidly  by  estafettes  on 
horseback,  orderlies  on  foot,  velocipedists 
with  light  trousers,  gaiters,  and  little  caps. 

A big  cart  with  four  hoi'ses  arrives  at 
a trot,  with  difficulty  cleaving  its  way 
through  the  crowd.  It  contains  long 
baskets  that  seem  to  hold  poultry.  The 
crowd  salutes  this  apparition  with  a volley 
of  jokes,  but  soon  it  becomes  all  attention 
when  it  sees  that  the  baskets  contain  car- 
rier-pigeons. The  birds  are  to  be  let  go, 
and  all  crowd  and  crush  to  see  the  opera- 
tion. An  officer  verifies  the  indications 
on  the  baskets,  and  has  them  opened  one 
after  the  other.  The  pigeons  come  out 
slowly,  rise,  sweep  round  two  or  three 
times,  and  then  start  off  in  a straight  line 
for  their  liomes,  not  a little  alarmed  by  tlie 
cries  and  the  joy  of  the  public  deeply  in- 
terested by  tlie  spectacle. 

Next  follow  the  aeronautical  carts,  with 
a big  balloon  .swaying  over  the  first  one, 
while  on  the  oilier  carts  are  numbei's  of 
little  pilot  or  reserve  balloons,  the  oven 
for  making  the  gas,  and  ropes  and  tackle 
of  all  .sorts.  The  sight-seers  are  much  im- 
pressed by  this  new  war  apparatus,  which 
they  now  .see  for  the  first  time,  and  which, 
in  their  enthusiasm  and  astonislunent, 
they  honor  with  an  ovation. 

Suddenly  the  market-place  is  cleai*ed. 
The  people  hasten  away  as  quickly  as 
they  eamc.  A word  has  sufficed;  '‘Les 
etrangers  arrivent  1“  The  foreigners  are 
coming  I And  everybody  hurries  away  to 
the  railway  station. 
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and  dance,  always  astonish  foreigners, 
who  are  struck  by  their  physical  endur- 
ance and  good-humor. 

VIII. 

A little  after  sunrise  solitude  reigned 
in  the  little  town  of  Monvel,  that  had 
been  so  animated  the  previous  night.  The 
troops  had  all  disappeai*ed,  and  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  too,  for  they  had  gone  to 
see  the  manoeuvre.s.  At  a distance  of 
about  six  miles  from  the  town  the  col- 
umns of  troops  begin  to  appear  and  to 
close  up.  A long  file  of  breaks  brings  the 
foreign  officers  up  to  a vast  circular  tent, 
where  a well-provided  buffet  awaits  them. 
The  general  - in -chief  is  announced,  and 
all  the  officers  place  themselves  accord- 
ing to  nationality,  and  the  official  presen- 
tations take  place.  Then  the  general  re- 
tires to  order  operations  to  begin.  The 
foreign  officers  find  horses  ready  for 
them,  and  under  the  guidance  of  French 
officers  placed  at  their  service  they  dis- 
perse, in  order  to  follow  the  incidents  of 
the  action. 

The  attacking  troops  advance  slowly 
in  long  lines  of  sharp-shooters.  The  de- 
fence retreats,  and  concentrates  its  efforts 
on  defending  the  passage  of  the  valley, 
the  hedges  from  which  tall  poplar-trees 
rise,  the  mill,  whose  dam,  running  paral- 
lel with  the  river,  augments  its  power  of 
resistance.  Still  the  defence  is  obliged  to 
yield,  and  accordingly  falls  back  half- 
way up  the  hill,  where  a village  forms  its 
centre.  This  point  becomes  the  object  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  assailants.  The  de- 
fenders are  once  more  forced  to  fall  back 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill;  the  position 
is  excellent  and  difficult  of  access.  The 
defence  has  taken  its  measures  well.  The 
attack,  however,  behaves  equally  well. 
The  lines  close  up  ; the  reserves  approach. 
You  feel  that  the  denouement  is  not  far 
oil*. 

To  the  right  a long  cloud  of  dust  and  a 
dull  rumbling  announce  the  a])proaeh  of 
the  artillery,  wliich  dashes  forward,  and 
soon  deploys  on  a hil  1-side.  They  are  no 
longer  small  camions  of  shining  bronze, 
such  as  the  Prussian  pieces  destroyed  in 
1S70,  without  fear  of  being  touched  by 
their  projectiles.  In  place  of  these  old- 
fashioned  guns  we  see  a long  row  of  stitV 
and  black  steel  tubes  without  artistic 
character -- artillery  of  long  and  jirecise 
range,  with  wliich  the  enemy  will  have 
one  day  to  count. 


The  public  hurries  up  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, in  carriages,  eager  to  see  the  excit- 
ing spectacle  of  the  image  of  war. 

On  the  side  that  forms  the  left  of  the 
attack  is  an  elevation  commanding  the 
Canal  du  Midi.  Some  hoi'se  batteries 
trot  up  and  take  their  position  there. 
They  clear  walls  and  ditches,  then  deploy 
at  a gallop,  stop  in  line,  and  run  out  their 
guns.  Two  squadrons  of  chasseurs,  on 
their  little  smoking  horses,  gallop  after 
them,  leap  over  all  obstacles,  dash  through 
stones  and  bushes,  and  take  up  their  posi- 
tion a little  in  the  rear  of  the  batteries,  to 
protect  them. 

The  crowd  applauds  the  artillerymen 
and  the  chasseurs,  whose  rapid  evolution 
has  been  executed  with  incomparable  dash, 
boldness,  and  maestria.  Absorbed  by 
their  enthusiasm,  the  spectators  want  to 
see  everything  without  heeding  the  dan- 
gers that  surround  them.  No  sooner  are 
the  batteries  in  position  than  the  firing 
begins.  The  repeated  detonations  fright- 
en the  horses  in  the  throng  of  carriages. 
The  ladies  stop  their  ears.  Screaihs  and 
cries  of  lamentation  are  heard.  One  horse 
bolts  away  with  a carriage  full  of  people; 
the  coachman  has  lost  all  control;  the 
descent  is  steep;  the  road  runs  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill  tliat  dominates  the  canal ; 
the  turn  is  very  short,  the  danger  immi- 
nent, and  no  help  appears  possible.  A 
lieutenant  of  the  supporting  squadrons 
sees  the  danger  and  the  way  to  meet  it, 
makes  his  horse  leap  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
and  places  himself  tranquilly  across  the 
road.  The  carriage  comes  tearing  along; 
there  is  a terrible  .sliock ; officer  and  hoi-se 
are  overthrown,  and  the  runaway  horse 
and  carriage  come  to  a stand -still  in  a 
cloud  of  dust.  The  people  in  the  carriage 
are  unhurt.  I>ut  the  lieutenant,  who  has 
.saved  their  lives,  is  picked  up  grievously 
wounded  and  unconscious.  Thereupon 
tlio  men  of  the  lied  Cross  Society  come 
up  and  take  charge  of  liim.  The  canal  is 
near,  and  on  it  is  a section  of  the  floating 
ambulance,  a recent  creation  of  the  Union 
des  Femmes  de  Fran(*e,  wlio.se  litter-men 
carry  the  woundf^d  officer  on  board,  and 
convey  liim  to  tlio  village  of  Pontpetit, 
where  at  night  the  ambulance  of  tlie  army 
cor])s  is  to  be  «*stablished. 

Til  is  e])isode  could  naturally  make  no 
change  in  tlie  normal  development  of  the 
niaminivi-e,  the  intensity  of  which  in- 
creases evei  y second.  Tiie  riflemen  thick- 
en their  ranks;  the  reserves  enter  in  line 
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NO  region  can  be  more  appropriately 
designated  the  heart  of  North  Amer- 
ica, speaking  geographically,  than  that 
which  lies  within  the  embrace  of  the  up- 
per Mississippi,  Lake  Superior,  and  Lake 
Michigan.  The  great  natural  arteries  of 
the  habitable  continent  issue  from  its  bor- 
ders, and  grant  to  it,  although  inland  a 
thousand  miles,  easy  commerce  with  the 
ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  south.  In  the  ports  of  both  lakes 
ships  from  Europe  are  to  be  seen  which 
have  passed,  by  the  St.  Lawrence  gate, 
through  the  wall  of  mountains  that  from 
Labrador  to  Georgia  defends  the  interior. 
‘The  principal  water  channels  of  the  wide 
plains  between  the  Rocky  and  Alleghany 
ranges  are  gathered  by  the  Mississippi  into 
a tributary  system  of  natural  intercom- 
munication available  for  its  practical  use. 

Of  this  territory  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
embraces  tlie  greater  part.  In  the  plan  of 
the  nation’s  forefathers  it  was  designed 
that  a single  State  should  comprehend  sub- 
stantially all  of  it;  and  it  would,  in  some 
respects,  have  been  convenient  and  bene- 
ficial to  its  inhabitants  had  the  plan  been 
more  nearly  adhered  to  in  the  adjustment 
of  State  lines.  This  was  all  pai*cel  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  was  delivered 
from  European  dominion  by  the  success 
of  the  Revolution,  confirmed  by  the  Ti*eaty 
of  Paris,  by  which  instrument  Gi'eat  Brit- 
ain surrendered  the  country  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  limit  of  her  claim  westward ; and 
the  northwestern  corner  on  the  Canadian 
boundary  was  fixed  in  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  Virginia,  however,  claimed  the 
entire  expanse  beyond  the  Ohio,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Illinois;  Massachusetts  as- 
serted title,  under  her  royal  charter,  to 
a belt  of  eighty  miles  in  width,  below 
the  parallel  of  43®  43'  12'\  e.vtending  to  the 
river;  and  Connecticut  to  still  another 
adjoining  belt ; but  all  relinquished  their 
claims  in  the  interest  of  common  fellow- 
ship and  good-will,  and  ceded  full  title 
and  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Thereupon,  in  consideration  of 
their  grants,  the  Congress  of  the  old  con 
federation  passed  the  famous  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  by  one  of  its  six  special  “arti- 
cles of  compact  between  the  original  States 
and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  ter- 
ritory,” which  were  to  “forever  remain 


unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent,” 
it  was  agreed  and  ordained  that  “ not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  States” 
should  be  formed  in  the  tendtory;  of 
which,  if  but  three,  the  third  should  be 
composed  of  the  district  of  country  lying 
west  of  a direct  line  drawn  due  north  from 
the  Wabash  and  Post  Vincents  to  the 
Canadian  boundary,  and  the  division  of 
this  district  to  form  two  States,  Congress 
was  authorized  to  make  only  upon  “an 
east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the 
southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan.” 

Had  this  “compact”  been  kept,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  would  have  possessed 
northern  Illinois,  with  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago; northeastern  Minnesota,  with  the 
cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Duluth ; and  the 
richest  portion  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  But  the  insecurity  of  public 
engagements  received  signal  illustration 
in  the  performance  of  this  covenant  in 
the  first  great  instrument  of  national  ob- 
ligation after  the  establishment  of  our  in- 
dependence. Not  one  of  the  five  States 
formed  in  the  Northwest  Territory  is 
bounded  according  to  tlie  requirement  of 
the  celebrated  ordinance,  nor  did  any  de- 
parture frem  it  receive  the  common  con- 
sent, which  was  the  only  contingency  to 
modify  the  guarantee  of  perpetual  ob- 
servance. Ohio  firet,  then  Indiana,  were 
permitted  to  crowd  their  northern  lines 
upon  Michigan;  and  Illinois  to  take  8400 
square  miles,  in  a strip  of  sixty-one  miles 
width,  from  southern  Wisconsin;  in  each 
instance  the  protesting  Territory  proving 
wholly  defenceless  in  Congress,  with  no 
buckler  but  the  nation’s  compact,  “for- 
ever unalterable,”  against  the  arguments 
and  influence  of  a new-coming  State,  im- 
mediately to  jx)ssess  votes  in  that  body 
and  the  Electoral  College.  After  long 
resistance,  the  people  of  Michigan  were 
forced  reluctantly  into  their  lucky  bar- 
gain, by  which  her  territorial  losses  were 
far  more  than  compensated  in  the  gain  of 
the  entire  upper  penin.sula;  and  Wiscon- 
sin was  left  with  the  usual  portion,  ac- 
cording to  old  customs,  of  the  youngest  in 
the  family.  Nor  in  tiie  end  w’as  she  ])er- 
mitted  to  keep  what  the  others  left.  The 
great  size  of  the  remainder  appeared  to 
some  of  the  older  States  dangerously  dis- 
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proportionate;  the  settlers  in  the  north- 
western portion  were  ambitious  to  secure 
a separate  State,  and  exerted  themselves 
diligently  to  influence  Congress;  and 
many  in  Wisconsin  favored  the  division. 
It  resulted  in  the  excision  by  Congress  of 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  old  Terri- 
tory, and  Wisconsin  entered  the  Union 
in  1848,  with  limits  much  less  than  were 
originally  set  apart  for  this  State,  yet 
substantially  equal  in  area  to  Michigan 
and  Illinois,  and  greatly  beyond  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  with  a country  unex- 
celled, rarely  equalled,  in  variety,  extent, 
and  quality  of  natural  resources.  The 
south  boundary  of  the  State  lies  on  the 
parallel  of  42^  30'  north  latitude;  the 
lakes,  joined  by  the  line  of  the  Menomonee 
River  flowing  to  Green  Bay,  and  the  Mon- 
treal in  opposite  course  into  Superior,  are 
her  easterji  and  northern  con  tines;  the 
iiortli western  limit  proceeds  from  the  end 
of  Lake  Superior  up  the  St.  Louis  River 
to  the  first  rapids,  thence  due  south  by  a 
land  line  of  about  forty  miles  to  the  St. 
Creix  River,  and  by  its  course  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  forms  the  western  border. 
Its  superficial  measurement  is  53,924 
square  miles.  Its  average  length  is  ap- 
proximately 260  miles,  its  average  breadth, 
215;  but  its  shape  is  not  regular,  and  the 
distance  between  its  northernmost  point 
and  south  line  exceeds  312  miles,  while  its 
extreme  breadth  is  nearly  or  quite  three 
hundred.  The  little  archipelago  known 
as  the  Apostle  Islands,  in  Lake  Superior, 
lies  within  its  northern  boundary. 

Protracted  controversy  attended  all  the 
adjustments  of  State  lines  which  have 
been  mentioned,  much  bitter  feeling  was 
aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the  pioneers  and 
early  statesmen  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin, and  for  some  time  efforts  were 
pressed  to  undo  the  dispositions  which 
Congress  had  made.  The  northern  coun- 
ties of  Illinois  unwillingly  parted  at  the 
time  from  the  expected  association  with 
their  neighbors  above.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  western  part  of  the  upp(*r  ])cn insu- 
la of  Michigan  sustained  more  inconven- 
ience, because  their  interests  and  inter- 
(‘oui>;(*  naturally  unite  them  to  Wiscon- 
sin. and  their  readiest  communicjition  with 
tlieii-  ca])ilal  has  long  been  by  rail  thi’ough 
this  Stat(‘  and  around  Lake  Michigan  V)y 
the  south.  Yet,  except  in  theircase,  it  may 
be  doul)ted  whether  much  loss  of  inatiu’ial 
welfare  has  been  sustained  by  the  people 
chielh'  afiected  by  tlie  deviations  from 


the  lines  originally  fixed  by  the  ordinance 
of  1787;  and  although  States  of  vastly 
greater  area  have  been  since  received, 
the  opinions  which  prevailed  when  the 
limits  of  Wisconsin  were  finally  settled 
might  not  improbably  have  operated  to 
deny  it  extension  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  possession  of  much  of  its 
rich  northern  territory,  if  the  southern 
boundary  had  been  preserved  on  the  line 
drawn  through  the  “extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan.” 

The  history  of  Wisconsin  in  all  mem- 
orable particulars  is  not  obscure.  It  opens 
under  French  auspices,  and  is  separable 
by  five  divisions.  The  eras  of  French 
rule,  of  British  authority,  of  pre-Territo- 
rial  transition,  of  separate  Territorial  and 
State  existence,  are  landmarked  by  events. 

The  elucidation  of  the  circumstances  of 
its  discovery,  from  neglected  and  forgot- 
ten testimonies,  has  been  in  recent  years 
accomplished  to  general  licceptation  by 
Professor  Consul  W.  Butterfield,  an  in- 
dustrious and  intelligent  student  of  the 
antiquities  and  annals  of  the  State.  He 
has  not  only  brought  out  from  long  ob- 
scurity the  true  discoverer,  but  has  set 
back  by  many  years  the  date  of  the  event. 
The  little  colony  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast  was  only  in  its  four- 
teenth year  when  tiret  the  white  adven- 
turer saw  Wisconsin.  He  was  Jean  Ni- 
collet, an  early  specimen  of  that  unique 
and  hardy  race,  the  coureurs  des  boia,  a 
gmft  of  Indian  savage  life  uix)n  French 
character,  who  were  for  two  centuries  the 
curious  common  carriers  of  the  wilder- 
ness. He  had  come  to  New  France  in 
1618,  a youth  of  twenty,  for  many  years, 
was  immersed  alone  among  the  Hurons, 
in  the  wilds  about  Lake  Nipissing  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Ottawa,  and  typically 
em  bod  i ed  t h e ad ve n t u rous  spi r i t,  fortitude, 
cheerfulness,  and  zeal  which  always  char- 
acterized his  class.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  old  geographical  fantasy,  so  oft  pur- 
sued to  bitter  disappointments— belief  of 
an  easy  way  to  Cathay  and  the  realms  of 
the  East — that  spurred  him  to  his  bold 
journey.  Rumor  passed  among  the  Ind- 
ians of  eastern  Lake  Huron,  then  the 
terminal  of  exploration,  of  a tribe  that 
dwelt  some  hundreds  of  leagues  to  the 
westward,  called  Ouinipigous,  meaning 
“men  of  the  sea.  " Signilicant  name! 
Fa?iey -colored  ho])e  readily  saw  in  the 
inisly  stories  of  their  large  woodencaiioes, 
shaved  heads,  and  beardle.ss  faces  a people 
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who  knew  the  Western  ocean,  had  mingled 
with,  were  even  kindred  to,  the  Ciiinese  or 
Tartars  of  the  East.  It  would  seem  that 
even  Champlain,  chivalrous  old  knight  of 
the  forest,  lent  his  ear  to  the  tale,  and  blew 
the  flame  of  expectation.  And  Nicollet, 
in  company  with  the  good  Father  Bre- 
beuf,  then  just  setting  forth  on  his  dismal 
and  fatal  mission  to  the  Hurons,  again 
toiled  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 
rivers  to  Allumette  Island,  and  then  on 
alone  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  whence  em- 
barking with  but  seven  Indian  compan- 
ions, he  first  of  white  men  travei*sed  the 
mist-covered  waters  of  upper  Lake  Huron, 
paddled  up  the  Strait  of  Mackinac,  as- 
cended the  western  coast  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, crossed  the  threshold  of  “ Death’s 
Door”  into  the  sombre  Green  Bay,  found 
at  its  head  the  mouth  of  the  Fox,  and  at 
length,  in  tlie  autumn-summer  of  1634,  set 
foot  on  the  country  of  his  venturesome 
search,  of  the  “men  of  the  sea.”  He  de- 
spatched a messenger,  to  whom  they  hos- 
pitably responded,  and,  escorted  by  a com- 
pany of  their  young  men,  he  proceeded  to 
their  village.  He  knew  the  value  of  first 
impressions,  and  long  befoi*e  liad  studied 
the  effects  of  this  momentous  meeting. 
Through  all  his  tedious  journeying  he  had 
borne  with  anxious  care  the  garments 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  this  people  he  was 
then  to  see.  The  hour  was  now  at  hand, 
and,  brilliantly  apparelled  in  Chinese 
damask  embroidered  with  many-colored 
birds  and  flowers,  exploding  pistols  from 
both  hands,  he  theatrically  pi*esented  him- 
self, the  ambassador  of  New  France.  His 
illusion  quickly  vanished.  No  gorgeous 
mandarin  welcomed  him  with  Oriental 
grace;  no  road  to  Cathay  opened  there. 
They  were  simple  savages  like  his  own 
companions,  who  marvelled  at  the  strange 
whiteness  of  his  skin,  and  in  a great  as- 
semblage feasted  him  magnificently  on 
beaver;  but  he  found  a country  marked 
by  Nature’s  love,  and  her  waterway  to  the 
Mississippi. 

Notwithstanding  his  theory  of  raiment 
miscarried,  the  hands  that  clasped  the 
thunder  were  objects  of  revei*eiitial  awe, 
and  Nicollet  readily  made  friends  of  these 
Winnebagoes,  and  later  of  other  tribes, 
and  tarried  for  months  among  them.  He 
continued  his  journey  farther  up  the  Fox 
River,  to  where  but  a short  portage  to  the 
Wisconsin  gives  access  to  the  waters  that 
descend  to  the  Gulf,  and  not  improbably 
learned  the  general  coui*se  of  that  river. 
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At  that  point,  however,  he  turned  south- 
ward by  land,  traversed  the  prairies  into 
Illinois,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1635  re- 
turned to  Quebec.  But  the  high-mettled 
Champlain  lay  sinking  to  his  end,  and 
there  was  none  then  to  carry  the  flag  of 
France  to  the  new- found  country  of  the 
prairies,  and  Nicollet's  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries lapsed  into  story,  fruitless,  except 
of  unacknowledged  guidance  to  later  ex- 
plorers. 

Twenty  yearn  afterward,  two  bold  trad- 
ers in  quest  of  peltries  penetrated  the 
Northern  forests,  and  probably  visited 
Green  Bay;  but  the  beginnings  of  settle- 
ment were  due  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In 
1665  Father  Claude  Allouez  pushed  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Tracy,  as  they 
called  Superior  then,  to  the  Bay  of  Che- 
goimegon,  and  there  established  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Near  the  head 
of  the  bay  he  built  a house,  sided  and 
thatched  with  bark,  the  first  dwelling  of 
a white  man  in  Wisconsin.  Six  yeai's 
later  this  mission  was  abandoned  from 
terror  of  the  Sioux,  and  for  above  a cen- 
tury and  a half  was  not  resumed.  The 
name  of  La  Pointe  de  Saint  Esprit, 
abridged  to  La  Pointe  in  common  speech, 
remained  to  the  neighborhood,  and  after- 
wai*d  attached  to  the  place  on  Madeline 
Island  where  an  important  post  of  Mr. 
Astor’s  famous  company  was  located,  in 
tlie  prosperity  of  the  fur  trade.  There 
Baraga,  afterward  bishop,  re-established 
the  mission  in  1835,  and  for  years  wrought 
to  construct  in  the  wild  Chippewa  speech 
the  gentle  messages  of  Christianity. 

He  was  born  in  Austria,  near  tlie  close 
of  the  last  century,  studied  law  in  Vienna, 
and  theology  in  Laibach,  where  he  wns 
ordained.  He  came  to  America  in  1830, 
burning  with  an  a**dor  to  bring  the  gos- 
pel to  tlje  hearts  of  the  Indian  people, 
which  remained  unquenched  through  all 
his  long  life.  He  began  his  Indian  studies 
at  Cincinnati,  was  first  installed  as  pastor 
at  Arbor  Croc  he,  afterward  taught  at  a 
village  near  the  site  of  Grand  Rapids,  in 
Michigan,  and  thence  repaired  to  La 
Pointe.  He  became  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  tlie  Chippewa  tongue,  wrote 
and  published  an  Otchipwe  dictionary  and 
grammar,  translations  from  the  Bible, 
catechism,  prayer  and  hymn  books,  be- 
sides works  in  the  German  and  Slavonic 
languages.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1853,  but  subsequently 
transferi'ed  his  episcopal  residence  to  Mar- 
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quette,  and  there  lie  died  in  1868,  beloved 
and  reverenced  by  all  within  a wide  re«^ion 
upon  which  he  had  left  the  impress  of  his 
saintly  purity,  untirin*;^  zeal,  and  love  for 
men.  The  humility  and  patience  with 
which  he  labored  and  suffered,  often  in 
the  extremest  poverty  and  wretchedness 
of  life,  the  constancy  of  his  love  for  the 
benighted  people  to  whom  he  was  sent, 
the  severity  of  his  self-imposed  tasks,  his 
wonderful  devotion  and  great  accomplish- 
ments, have  given  him  renown  among 
missionaries  hardlj’' below  those  of  earlier 
times  who  received  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. 

In  1669,  the  same  missionary,  Allouez, 
associated  with  Father Dablon,  commenced 
at  the  head  of  Green  Bay  the  enduring 
mission  of  St.  Francois  Xavier,  and  two 
years  after  built  a chapel  five  or  six  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Fox,  whence  the 
present  town  of  Depere  derives  its  name, 
as  the  place  des  peres.  Fort  La  Baye, 
an  insignificant  affair,  was  built  where 
the  city  of  Fort  Howard  now  is,  on  the 
bank  near  the  river's  mouth.  The  point 
was  one  of  activity  in  the  Indian  trade, 
but  no  settlement  of  the  kind  that  indi- 
cates approaching  civilization  and  devel- 
opment was  begun  there  or  elsewhere  in 
Wisconsin  until  long  after  it  was  deliv- 
ered from  foreign  liands.  In  1761,  a 
British  officer,  with  less  than  a score  of 
men,  entered  unopposed,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  post  at  Green  Bay.  After- 
ward, by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  negotiated  in 
1762,  France  entirely  gave  up  the  conti- 
nent, yielding  her  northern  possessions  to 
England,  and  the  territory  of  Louisiana  to 
Spain.  In  the  Green  Bay  neighborhood, 
the  little  fort,  disused  and  decayed,  the 
chapel  and  the  mission  house,  a few  fami- 
lies, a few  arpents  of  cultivated  ground, 
a few  titles  under  French  law,  the  dis- 
puted tradition  of  a ‘‘fort,”  or  trading 
house,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  perhaps  a fac- 
tory at  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepir),  some  in- 
oculation of  the  French  languageon  Ind- 
ian diah^ct.s — these  and  nothing  more 
were  left  to  preserve  the  savor  of  New 
France  in  Wisconsin. 

In  June,  1763,  on  the  bi'eaking  out 
of  Pontiac's  war,  the  Chippewas  sur- 
prised and  ca})tured  Michilimackinac, 
which  necessitated  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  garrison  at  Green  Bay.  and  the 
British  swavMvas  thenceforth  wliolly  nom- 
inal, neither  settler  nor  soldier  of  England 
appearing  afterward  during  its  continu- 


ance. Although  thatgovemment  surlily 
held  the  Nortliern  |)osts  until  1796,  inde- 
pendence legally  dates  here,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal States,  with  the  Declaration  of  1776; 
and  the  twenty  years  between  were  free, 
in  fact,  of  the  manifestations  of  British 
authority. 

The  mo.st  interesting  event  of  the 
Fi’ench  era  was  the  famous  voyage  of 
Father  Marquette  and  Sieur  Joliet  to  the 
Mississippi  in  1673,  too  often  and  too  well 
described  to  admit  repetition.  It  was  not 
absolute  discovery,  for  the  great  river  had 
been  De  Soto's  grave  above  a hundred 
and  thirty  years,  and  Indian  report  had 
also  made  known  its  existence  andcoui*se 
toward  the  South.  Yet  the  merit  of  dis- 
covery is  theirs,  because  the  story  of  De 
Soto's  wanderings  carried  little  geograph- 
ical information,  and  none  of  the  origin  of 
the  river;  and  it  was  their  finding  which 
made  the  world  acquainted  with  it,  even 
as  the  same  that  held  his  body. 

The  trail  sit  ion  ary  period  before  organi- 
zation of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  lasted 
sixty  years.  Until  1800  the  Nortliwest 
Territory  remained  intact.  The  first  divi- 
sion was  made  on  the  Fourtli  of  July  in 
that  year,  under  an  act  passed  in  the  pre- 
ceding May,  with  a view  to  the  erection 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  all  west  of  that 
proposed  State  was  constituted  the  Terri- 
tory of  Indiana.  The  next  step  was  taken 
in  1805,  by  setting  out  the  Territory  of 
Michigan  within  the  lines  designed  for 
the  fourth  State  by  tlie  ordinance  of  1787; 
but  this  did  not  embrace  any  coun- 
try west  of  the  lake.  In  1809  Congress 
created  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  and,  still 
pursuing  essentially  the  lines  of  the  or- 
dinance, gave  to  it  all  west  of  the  lower 
Wabash  and  the  Vincennes  meridian, 
thus  comprising  Wisconsin  and  north- 
ea.stern  Minne.sota.  Across  this  expanse 
the  enabling  act  of  Illinois  drew  the 
limit  of  that  State,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  1818,  and  annexed  the  northern  re- 
mainder to  Michigan  Territory.  This  po- 
litical association,  to  wliich  was  added  in 
1834  all  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
which  lies  north  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  east  of  tlie  Missouri  and  White  Earth 
rivers,  continued  until  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1836.  On  that  day,  by  the  act  of  April 
20th,  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  came  into 
being,  with  the  area  of  Michigan  Territory 
diminished  l)y  the  excision  of  that  State; 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  tlie  eitstern  half  of 
the  two  Dakotas  being  thus  included. 
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tlie  Wisconsin  River,  and  made  the  Ind- 
ians' final  escape  impossible.  But  the 
little  battle  of  the  Pecatouica,  some  time 
earlier,  remarkable  for  desperate  fighting 
and  result,  gained  him  most  repute  for 
personal  prowess.  He  had  pursued  a 
party  of  thirteen  Indians,  who  had  done 
recent  murdei’s,  to  a bend  in  that  river 
covered  by  a deep  swamp,  where  in  the 
timber  behind  a high  bank  they  found  a 
natural  breastwork.  Dismounting,  he 
cliarged  upon  them  with  eighteen  men, 
and,  notwithstanding  that  until  the  bank 
was  surmounted  the  Indians  were  .covered, 
within  five  minutes  every  savage  was 
slain.  Dodge  losing  thiee  killed  and  one 
wounded. 

General  Dodge  was  a frontier  boy,  born 
at  Vincennes,  October  12,  1782,  and  re- 
moved in  early  manho()d  to  a part  of  the 
new-bought  Territory  of  Louisiana,  within 
the  pres(Mit  State  of  Missouri.  In  the  war 
of  1812  he  became  a lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Louisiana  militia,  and  performed 
service  up  the  Missouri,  in  watch  of  the 
Indians.  The  lead  mines  attracted  him 
in  18*27.  wliere  he  had  but  lately  arrived 
when  called  into  service  against  the  Win- 
nebagoes.  He  pursued  lead  mining  for 
some  years,  and  built  the  first  smelting 
furnace  in  the  Territory.  After  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  though  already  past  fifty,  he 
accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  newly  au- 
thorized First  Regiment  of  tlie  United 
States  Dragoons,  and  in  18.‘15  marched  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  President  Jackson 
appointed  him  first  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Mr.  Tyler  removed  him  in  1841,  and  ap- 
pointed James  D.  Doty,  then  the  Territo- 
rial Delegate,  in  his  stead.  Thereupon  the 
peoi)le  elected  the  general  as  Delegate  in 
place  of  Doty,  and  he  served  in  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  until  1815,  when  Mr. 
Polk  restoi’ed  him  to  the  ofiice  of  Governor, 
which  he  held  until  the  admission  of  the 
State.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  United 
Stat(‘s  Senate,  and  re-elected  in  1851.  He 
enjoyed  the  singular  parental  felicity  of 
tlie  conipanionship  in  tlie  Senate  of  his 
son,  Augustus  C.  Dodg(*,  a Senator  from 
Iowa,  highly  distinguished  for  abilities 
and  character,  both  having  also  ]n*evious- 
ly  sat  tog«*ther  in  the  House  as  Delegates. 
At  the  (ukI  of  his  term  he  r(*tir(‘d,  in  his 
seventy  - fifth  year,  from  ])uhlic  service, 
and  in  lionored  <piietude  cm  joyed  still  ten 
years  more  of  life,  p.assing  away  at  tlie 
lionieof  his  son  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  June 


19,  1867.  No  man  has  ever  possessed  a 
greater,  perhaps  none  so  great  a measure 
of  affection  and  regard  fi’om  the  people  of 
Wisconsin. 

Its  distance  from  Detroit  by  any  prac- 
ticable route  of  travel  isolated  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  lake  from  the  Territorial 
government,  and  begot  early  agitation  for 
independent  political  life.  The  inhabi- 
tants on  the  eastern  side  also  actively 
sought  tlie  ei*ection  of  their  State.  But 
Congress,  from  embarrassment  by  the 
boundary  disputes  or  other  influences,  de- 
layed the  necessary  action.  A bill  to  es- 
tablish the  new  Territory  was  reported  to 
the  House  in  1830;  another  passed  that 
body  in  1831;  yet  from  year  to  year  ev- 
ery measure  halted  incomplete.  At  last 
a novel  remedy  was  applied,  and  proved 
successful.  The  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Territory  itself  passed  an  act  in  1835 
to  enable  the  people  to  form  a State  gov- 
ernment without  further  waiting  upon 
Congress.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
assembling  of  a constitutional  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  limits  of  the 
proposed  State,  while  the  ^leople  in  the 
residue  of  the  Territory  were  empowered 
to  choose  their  Delegate  to  Congress  and 
separate  Legislative  Council.  Upon  the 
constitution  so  formed,  Michigan  was  ad- 
mitted. In  the  west,  George  W.  Jones 
was  elected  Delegate,  and  admitted  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
December  following  without  a question. 
He  rende]*ed  efficient  service  by  procuring 
the  act  to  establish  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin, and  was  re-elected,  or  chosen  first 
Delegate  of  the  new  Territory,  in  the  ensu- 
ing year,  and  served  the  full  term.  Gen- 
eral Jones  subsequently  fixed  liis  re.sidence 
in  Dubuque,  where  he  liad  large  business 
interests,  and  thenceforward  his  career, 
illustrated  by  eminent  public  services  as 
a Semator  and  diplomatic  representative, 
accrued  to  the  benefit  and  honor  of  Iowa. 

The  member  who  introduced  to  the 
Council  the  bill  which  secured  the  accom- 
])lishme!it  of  the  long-deferred  wishes  of 
the  ])e<q)le  was  James  Duane  Doty,  of 
Green  Bay.  orie  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Wisconsin's  early  settlers.  Born  in  Sa- 
lem, New  York,  in  1799.  he  had  removed 
in  1819  to  Detroit,  and  at  once  gained  un- 
usual favor  and  confidence:  and  though 
but  twenty  four.  President  Monroe  had 
appointed  him  to  the  independent  judge- 
ship  ))rovide(l  for  the  region  west  of  the 
Sault  and  Lake  Michigan  in  the  year 
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civilized  couiiti'ies  of  the  Next  lHuslratiojj  of  fitness  for  their  H)>erties 

after  our  own  land,  most  is  due  to  Ger-  was  given  by  the  natni’eof  the  State  s par 
many,  which  has  giA  en  us  a greater  pro-  ticipatioii  in  the  civil  war.  The  call  to 
portion  than  to  any  other  State  of  the  arms  not  only  evoked  a pron»pt  response 
Union,  one-sixth  of  our  people  having  of  five  times  the  required  number,  hut 
been  boru  in  the  communities  couipre-  the  oontijuiiiig  duty  of  maintenauce  was 
hended  by  that  empire,  besides  probably  unfalteringly  fulfilled.  Every  national 
as  many  more  of  German  pai'cnhige  but  demand  was  met,  and  the  State's  aggre* 
native  birth.  It  netnl  not  be  added  that  gate  quota  for  the  war  was  exceeded  by 
Uberty,  goixl  order,  and  iudustrial  pms-  1260.  Including  6784  veteran  re-enlist- 
perity  Avill  mark  the  Stale  in  which 
sucii  blood  is  tK)tentiah  The  Scan* 
dinavian  countries  hold  next  place 

among  the  sources  of  our  strength,  ^ . ..  ^ 

having  directly  furnished  above  one- 
seventeenth  of  our  population,  h pro- 
portion to  l>e  reckoned  a tenth,  or 
ninth,  by  counting  also  those  of  the 
race  born  here.  No  foreigne!*s  more 
readily  assimilate  the  customs  and 
speech  of  America,  surpassing  in  easy 
pronunciation  of  English  \yith  five- 
dorn  from  foreign  accent.  About  two 
and  one-tliird  per  cent,  of  oury^ople 
were  born  in  Ireland,  iirnl  nearly  as 
many  more  in  Great  Britain.  British 
Aiuerica  lias  supplied  one  and  a half 
per  cent.,  Bohemia  one,  and  oilier  na- 
tions less.  The  Poles  of  foreign  birth 
miTnl>er  near  lO.iKXJ,  the  Dutch  70t)(> 
or  8000,  tlie  Freneh  approach  40(K), 

In  the  U>wn  of  New  Glarus,  a com- 
pact Swiss  colony  of  nearly  1700  has 
reproilucec!  upon  the  prairie  niany  of 
the  u.Siiges  and  faithfully  maintained 
the  virtues  of  their  native  mountains. 

Other  nations  have  also  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  resident  of  a 
quiet  New  England  valley,  the  TOster 
of  our  public  othcem  or  the  signs 
On  business  hoiises  migbt.  present  a 
strange  and  iiiiproiiourK'eablc  aspect. 

But  our  prodigality  of  invitation  has 
Ijeen  on  the  wliole  well  justified  by  tho,se  menth,. she  ha<l  cHHlit  for  91.370  inen.  The 
who  have  accepted  it,  and  still  keeping  significance  of  these  figures  is  bettor  seen 
warm  the  memory  of  lather-luruls.  Ibeir  by  the  fact  that  they  stand  for  one* fifth  of 
superior  allegiance  and  duty  to  the  State?  the  male  population  of  the  unie,  old  and 
tlicy  have  made  their  childreji  s fathci*-  yoiuig.  aiul  exceeded  one  half  of  the  vul- 
land  are  faithfully  nunnlained,  Distinc-  ers  of  the  Htate  at  the  Prri.sidential  election 
live  peculiaritieH  gradually  wear  away  of  1864,  including  those  wlio  vole<l  iu  the 
and  almost  disappear  in  ebildren  grown  , lield.  These  soldiers  won  Ijonorable  fame 
political  and  business  intei’course  leads  to  in  every  quarter  to  which  our  arms  were 
coniiningJing  of  blood  and  social  iiiter-  canned.  Their  command  was  prized  b\v 
fusion  ; Our  free  people  sujqvirt  the  instv  the  fighting  generals,  and  their  service 
tutions  of  freedom  with  gaining,  not  fail  vviis,dri  consequence,  so  widedy  distributed 
ing  pow-er:  and  in  the  happy  brotherhooii  that  every  revolting  State  witnessed  their 
of  so  various  parentage,  the  g7r. at  file  t is  ap-  valor  and  was  honored  by  their  l>hx»J. 
parent  Avliich  Paul  spake,  tlnit  (hai  ''ha!Ji  It  would  lx  a pleasing  office  to  recount 
made  of  one  bhx»d  all  nations  of  men."  the  special  services  and  gallant  exploits 
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of  many  who  earned  pre  eminent  glory 
among  our  heroes.  It  is  a story  yet  to  be 
told  with  full  justice,  a story  not  less  due 
the  State  than  them.  But  the  pi'esent  is 
not  the  opportunity,  and  a partial  tale  or 
invidious  mention  would  be  a sin.  Age 
fast  masters  the  diminishing  survivors  of 
the  war;  a few  years,  and  they  will  live 
in  memory  alone;  but  Wisconsin  will  ever 
have  honor  by  the  part  she  bore  through 
the  deeds  of  her  soldiers  in  the  struggle 
which  preserved  for  men  the  government 
of  liberty. 

At  the  outbreak  oft  the  war  the  oflBce  of 
Governor  was  held  by  Alexander  W.  Ran- 
dall. Quick  of  apprehension  and  i-eady 
in  opinion  and  action,  he  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  hour.  He  declared  at  once, 
with  eloquent  patriotism,  the  devotion  of 
Wisconsin  to  the  Union,  and  the  purpose 
of  her  people  to  light  for  its  integrity,  in 
a tone  and  manner  which  drew  national 
attention,  and  his  prompt  and  efficient 
measures,  well  seconded  by  all,  augmented 
the  useful  service  of  the  State,  and  gave 
her  character  and  standing. 

Governor  Randall  was  sent  in  1862  as 
Minister  to  Rome;  but  after  a year's  resi- 
dence abroad,  accepted  the  post  of  First 
Assistant  to  Postmaster-General  Denison. 
Upon  Mr.  Johnson's  accession  to  the  Pre- 
sidency and  Mr.  Denison's  resignation,  he 
was  appointed  Postmaster- General,  and 
served  in  the  office  to  the  end  of  that  ad- 
ministration. He  died  in  1872  at  Elmira, 
New  York,  before  he  finished  his  fifty- 
third  year. 

James  R.  Doolittle  and  Timothy  O. 
Howe  sat  for  Wisconsin  in  the  United 
States  Senate  during  the  war  period. 
There  are  interesting  ])oints  of  incidence 
in  their  careers.  Judge  Doolittle  was  the 
elder  by  a year,  born  January  3, 1815,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  whence  lie  came 
in  1851  to  Wisconsin,  with  vigorous  na- 
tive powers  I'ipened  by  liberal  culture  and 
years  of  practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  soon 
chosen  to  tlie  Circuit  Court  bench,  but 
resigned  in  1856,  after  three  years'  service. 
Lj)  to  midsummer  of  tliat  year  lie  liad 
been  a Demociat,  but  he  then  announced 
his  change,  ably  supported  Mr.  Fremont 
lor  President,  and  at  once  became  jiroin- 
inent  among  Republicans. 

Judge  Plowe  was  born  in  Maine,  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1816,  received  thoi*e  an  academi- 
cal and  professional  education,  and  served 
in  the  Legislature.  In  1845  lie  removed 
to  Green  Bay.  He  also  served  as  Circuit 


Judge,  and  resigned  in  1855.  In  youth  a 
Whig,  he  had  been  a Republican  from  the 
party’s  birth,  and  his  fine  abilities  as  a 
lawyer  and  speaker  had  easily  given  him 
first  place,  so  that  when  the  Legislature 
of  1857  assembled,  it  was  hardly  doubted 
he  would  be  elected  Senator.  But  his 
judgment  refused  the  doctrine  then  rul- 
ing in  his  party  that  the  State  might  set  at 
naught  an  enactment  of  Congi*ess— that  is 
to  say,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law — and  defy 
federal  authority;  and  this  was  vocifer- 
ously asserted  against  him  by  Mr.  Booth, 
a prominent  editor  then  recently  convict- 
ed for  aiding  the  flight  of  a slave,  but  yet 
was  not  generally  credited.  It  led  the 
party  caucus,  although  in  it  his  friends 
were  a strong  plumlity,  to  adopt  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  the  extreme  view,  and 
to  require  the  response  of  candidates.  He 
alone  among  them  refused  assent,  nobly 
disdaining  the  coveted  office  at  the  cost  of 
subserviency.  The  point  was  not  one  of 
difficulty  to  Judge  Doolittle,  and,  though 
so  recent  a convert,  liis  conspicuous  abil- 
ities commanded  his  choice.  After  four 
years  more,  the  South's  practical  applica- 
tion of  their  doctrine  of  State  resistance 
operated  a change  of  sentiment  in  the 
party,  and  in  1861  Judge  Howe  was  elect- 
ed Senator,  to  the  keen  gratification  of 
many  citizens,  who,  though  they  contested 
his  political  views,  profoundly  admired 
and  honored  the  I’ectitude  of  the  man. 
He  was  tvrice  re-elected,  serving  the  full 
eighteen  years.  He  declined,  in  his  last 
term,  the  proffered  appointment  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  it  is  said, 
from  a sense  of  party  duty,  the  opposition 
being  then  able  to  elect  his  successor. 
He  \vent  to  Paris  in  1881,  as  one  of  the 
government's  Commissioners  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Conference.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1882,  President  Arthur  called  him  to 
his  cabinet  as  Postmaster- General ; and 
while  still  in  that  duty  he  sickened,  and 
died  on  the  25th  of  March,  1883,  at  Ke- 
nosha. Uprightly  fixed  in  all  his  views, 
Judge  Howe  knew  Ins  friends  and  his 
enemies — having  no  enemies  but  in  pol- 
itics. From  his  op))onents  he  exacted 
honor  for  his  lionesty.  patriotism,  and 
courage:  by  those  lie  admitted  to  friend- 
ship he  was  loved  and  reverenced ; and  the 
people  of  the  State  liold  him  in  honored 
memory. 

To  Judge  Doolittle  the  trial  of  integrity 
came  in  turn,  not  as  to  his  colleague  to 
deny  the  Senatorial  office  in  prospect,  but 
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in  (^veii  the  liarcler  way,  to  rut  it  off  in  barley  is  grown  as  wlieat,  and  the  usual 
tlie  flush  ot*  eujoyineut.  During  bis  sec-  oUter  gniins  and  grasses  in  ubundonee. 
end  term  he  found  liis  convictioiKS  in  Tlicse  facts  suggest  the  greater  attention 
radical  disagiwinent  with  the  doniinnut  given  to  clorneslic  animals,  in  winch  farm- 
opinion  of  his  jmrty,  and,  its  majority  ers  have  shown  wisdom.  Tim  economy 
in  the  State  VnMiig  overwhelming,  he 
sacrifleed  by  his  unflinching  obedience 

to  his  of  duty  career  of  otHcial  ||||||||||||||g||||||||||^^ 

the  State  must 
liiive  secured  U>  him  for  an 


period.  He  still  resides  at  his  old  home 
in  liiicine;  but  mainly  Ins  professional 
service  has  l>eeif  given  to  Cliicago  as 
tlte  head  of  an  eminent  legal  flriii  in 
that  city.  Such  wortiiy  marks  of 
honor  and  coiiHdence  as  were  possible 
to  the  party  iit  minority  have  been 

repeatedly  proffet*ed  him,  and  the  pei»-  ^ 

pie  have  freely  manifested  their  una- 

bated  re.s}^ct  for  his  cliaracler  and 

powers.  He  still  retains,  at  the  ven- 

erahle  ago  of  seventy-si\%  tlie  vigor 

and  faculties  of  mid -man hood,  and  the 

genial  kindness  of  lioart  and  rnauner, 

always  charHcteristic  of  his  inter- 

course,  i‘«>lurns  in  nuiversal  tender- 

ness  from  iill  who  know  liini. 

A fair  survey  of  her  natural  re- 
sources  and  the  occupations  of  her 
peo pi e w< m ] d e x; h i bi  t tl > e Bta te  w i ih 
justice  and  to  the  liest  rulvantHge«  but 
the  Tiecessarv  limits  of  this  article  ^BrBSSBhBH 
allow'  hut  the  merest  gUmiise.  Hus- 
bauiirv  engages,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus  (if  1880,  lietween  fourteen  and 
flfmen  per  cent,  (then  nearly  20<‘MKM) 
persons)  of  the  wliole  population.  The  of  raising  the 
proportion  is  less  than  tht?  average  of  the  cost  no  longer 
United.  States,  whicli  exceeds  fiffceri  per  vying  has  alta 
cent.,  and  it  will  don  bi  less  be  femnd  still  the  antmal  pri 
diminished  by  the  census  of  last  year,  ow  - exceeding  flOj 
ing  to  inci'case  of  other  pui'suils,  DepreS:  provement  of 
sion  is  severe  in  tliis  avocation,  in  cotn-  classes  tluat  it 
nnm  with  the  •‘ountrv  fit  large.  Yet  it  is  ohserv-er.  It  i 
dillicuit  to  tlnd  retistUi  for  u in  the  farms,  that,  so  much 
which  a|»pear  as  lavrtluctive  as  ever.  Tlie  stimulated,  tie 
troublewoubi  be  more  serious  but  for  tlie  breed  of  esteei 
wise  changes  fvntii  the  earlier  metliod.s  of  animals,  iuchi 
our  agricult ?ire  and  the  gmiter  rai^geand  which  there 
variety  of  production.  Tla*  cultiyatlon  st*c<‘ial  luecde 
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pie,  and  the  injury  has  been  nobly  re- 
paired by  laws  which  levy  a permanent 
annual  tax  of  a mill  in  the  dollar  on  the 
entire  assessment  of  the  State,  yielding 
nearly  $600,000,  for  increase  of  the  in- 
come of  the  common -school  fund,  and 
another  of  one-eighth  of  a mill  for  addi- 
tion to  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  uni- 
versity, besides  other  aids,  and  a cordial 
warmth  of  interest  not  less  nourishing 
than  money.  The  common-school  fund 
is  now  three  millions,  and  gains  some- 
thing yearly  from  the  proceeds  of  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  escheats.  The  income  of 
it,  augmented  by  the  tax,  is  approximate- 
ly $800,000,  and  its  distribution  propor- 
tionably  to  school-children  is  made  to  no 
district  which  has  not  raised  by  tax  in 
the  year  the  equivalent  at  least  of  its  dis- 
tributive share.  Few  districts  fail  to  raise 
much  more;  so  that  the  total  expenditure 
for  public  schools,  including  the  cities, 
now  amounts  to  three  and  one-half  mill- 
ions each  year. 

To  provide  the  instruction  of  teachers, 
the  State  set  apart  one-half  the  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands  granted  by  the  gen- 
eral government  in  aid  of  drainage,  as  a 
fund  for  support  of  normal  schools.  This 
was  a wiser  use  than  that  purposed  by 
Congress,  and,  though  a departure  from 
the  trust,  has  met  with  merited  acqui- 
escence by  the  federal  authorities.  Upon 
this  foundation  five  excellent  institu- 
tions, under  government  of  a common 
board  of  regents,  are  actively  at  work, 
and  the  university  also  gives  instruction 
in  didactics.  A most  useful  system  of 
institutes,  holden  throughout  the  State, 
assists  in  self-culture  the  teachers  in  ser; 
vice.  These  provisions  mark  increas- 
ing recognition  of  the  important  truth 
that  teaching  is  a high  profession  to 
which  persons  of  talent  should  be  en- 
gaged, not  for  temporary  relief,  but  as  a 
life  avocation,  and  that  in  the  proper  up- 
lifting of  that  profession  in  ambition, 
scope,  and  rewards  wisdom  must  large- 
ly rest  hope  for  the  thorough  diffusion 
of  knowledge  which  will  elevate  the 
race.  Teachers  ai*e  now  admitted  to  ser- 
vice only  after  satisfactory  examination, 
which,  especially  for  the  higher  grades,  is 
exacting;  a worthy  esprit  de  corps  gains 
increasing  power;  and  year  by  year  use- 
ful progress  yields  encouragement  for 
the  gigantic  task  that  confronts  this  pro- 
fession. 

A system  of  free  high-schools  has  been 
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established,  stimulated  by  State  bounty, 
with  good  effects.  Many  are  well  equipp^ 
and  fully  graded,  bear  the  fair  rank  of 
academies,  and  qualify  their  graduates 
directly  for  the  university.  Question  is 
still  occasionally  raised  of  the  right  of  the 
State  to  provide  more  than  a common- 
school  education  for  her  children;  but 
public  opinion  is  steadfast  that  the  know- 
ledge which  is  the  safe  stay  of  liberty  and 
civilization  cannot  be  too  thorough  and 
abundant,  and  in  hope  for  the  day  when 
the  best  shall  be  common,  the  State  should 
proffer  the  best  she  can  to  all  who  will  ac- 
cept it  now,  and  the  rule  of  free  tuition  wise- 
ly governs  the  university  not  less  than  the 
district  schools.  In  above  six  thousand 
school -houses  distributed  throughout  the 
State  is  fixed  the  base  of  the  educational 
system ; the  high-schools  already  number 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  shaping  the  up- 
ward corfrse,  with  convenient  gradation, 
to  the  university  as  the  head. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Madison, 
upon  a site  of  great  natural  beauty,  with 
ample  grounds  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  in  area,  stretching  over  undula- 
ting hills  along  the  coast  of  Lake  Mendo- 
ta.  No  seat  of  learning  anywhere  is  more 
^‘beautiful  for  situation,^’  and  the  wise 
providence  of  the  State  rapidly  promotes 
its  emulation  of  the  best  in  all  essentials 
of  excellence.  The  national  provision 
for  an  agricultural  college  w^as  added  to 
its  endowment,  and  the  university  then 
undertook  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  The  combination 
has  proven  fortunate,  and,  while  the  hu- 
manities suffer  no  lack  of  attention  or 
consequence,  its  usefulness  has  been  great- 
ly augmented  by  fostering  helpful  scien- 
tific understanding  of  practical  pursuits 
not  long  ago  regarded  beyond  the  pale  of 
collegiate  learning.  Not  failing  to  press 
upward  the  standard  of  all  education,  the 
university  now  holds  down  a helping 
hand  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  its 
relation  to  the  educational  system  is  no 
longer'  distant,  but  close,  cordial,  and  be- 
neficent. No  other  similar  institution  in 
the  country  enjoys  so  large  a proportion- 
al attendance  from  the  State  which  main- 
tains it — a clear  proof  of  its  benefits,  as 
well  as  of  popular  appreciation.  Ck>- 
education  of  the  sexes,  so  absolutely  free 
that  entrance,  class  service,  and  gradua- 
tion are  common  to  both  upon  precisely 
the  same  terms,  has  now  been  the  rule 
for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  with  such 
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advantage  that  question  is  no  longer 
raised  of  its  value  or  propriety.  It  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  have  largely 
escaped  the  distraction  and  enervation 
which  have  sometimes  elsewhere  befallen 
public  agencies  for  higher  education  from 
independent  establishments  under  exclu* 
sive  control  of  different  religious  sects — 
although  several  usefully  exist — or  the 
futile  efforts  of  wealthy  men  to  cheaply 
gain  remembrance  by  half  endowing 
some  weakling  college ; and  in  every  par- 
ticular of  usefulness  and  strength  the  su- 
periority of  the  public  system  stands  here 
indisputable  and  dominant.  The  greater 
security  of  the  public  foundation  over  a 
memorial  benefaction  is  shown  by  all 
history,  and  the  utility  of  educational 
gifts  is  vastly  enhanced  when  made  aux- 
iliary inste6td  of  rival  and  hostile  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  State.  Tribute  is 
due,  in  this  connection,  to  the  memory  of 
Cadwallader  C.  Washburn,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  the  giver  to  the  universi- 
ty of  a great  instrumentality  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  the  Washburn  As- 
tronomical Observatory,  long  after  the 
ephemeral  glory  of  public  station  and 
personal  consequence  during  a brief  day 
and  generation,  so  commonly  the  fatuous 
aim  of  ambitious  effort,  has  faded  to  obliv- 
ion. Governor  Washburn  also  render- 
ed eminent  service  to  the  State  and  na- 
tion. For  five  terras,  at  different  periods, 
he  sat  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
one  of  the  famous  three  brothers  sitting 
together  there  from  three  several  States, 
followed  later  by  a fourth — was  a Major- 
General  of  Volunteers  in  the  civil  war, 
and  afterward  Governor  of  the  State. 
And  better  still  than  his  excellent  ser- 
vice was  his  example  of  unsullied  public 
integrity  and  fidelity  to  public  trust — a 
character  beyond  reach  of  the  mean  envy 
that  so  often  barks  at  eminence  in  virtue 
and  achievement. 

Care  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb  has  provided  two  distinct  establish- 
ments for  their  education,  of  sufliclent  ca- 
pacity to  embrace  within  their  compass 
all  instructible  persons  of  either  affliction 
within  the  State,  and  both  aim  to  employ 
the  most  helpful  methods  of  human  kind- 
ness and  skill.  For  the  cure  and  comfort 
of  the  insane  the  Shite  maintains  two 
hospitals,  and,  with  State  contribution, 
Milwaukee  County  one,  the  three  suffi- 
cient for  1400  patients.  Besides  these, 
twenty  county  asylums  have  been  con- 


structed for  the  care  more  especially  of 
the  incurable  insane,  under  a law  for  en- 
couragement of  this  system,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  Wisconsin,  by  means  of  which 
the  public  compassion  may  now  adequate- 
ly reach  out  to  every  “mind  diseased.” 

Separate  reform  schools  for  the  crimi- 
nal or  vagabond  youth  of  both  sexes  seek 
to  save  as  much  as  to  punish,  while  pris- 
ons are  used  for  the  elder  offenders;  and 
in  all,  humanity,  not  vengeance,  inspires 
discipline,  a spirit  marked  on  our  statute- 
book  by  freedom  from  the  denunciation 
of  death  to  any  offender. 

Government  of  the  institutions  main- 
tained by  the  State  is  vested  in  a State 
Board  of  Supervision,  under  fair  salaries, 
while  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Reform  exercises  general  censorship  over 
all  the  eleemosynary,  correctional,  and 
penal  establishments  within  our  borders. 
In  these  measures  of  education  and  charity 
the  thoughtful  person  will  be  apt  to  find 
the  best  evidence  of  true  prosperity  amidst 
the  people. 

To  the  roll  of  honored  names  in  Wis- 
consin, the  judiciary  and  the  bar  have 
furnished  their  customary  share.  The 
constitution  committed  the  choice  of 
judges  to  the  people,  and  for  limited  terms. 
Their  election  is  made  in  the  spring,  how- 
ever, when  partisan  influences  have  less 
force,  and  generally  with  fortunate  re- 
sults. The  wise  rule  that  a good  judge 
shall  be  re-elected,  irrespective  of  political 
considerations,  so  long  as  he  will  serve, 
has  become  so  fixed  in  common  sentiment 
and  custom  that  party  whips  cannot  drive 
good  citizens  to  its  violation,  and  the  at- 
tempt, even,  is  now  an  ancient  story.  The 
separate  Supreme  Court  w^as  organized  in 
1853,  and  since  the  expiration  of  the  first 
terms  of  the  Associate  Justices,  more  than 
thirty  yeare  ago,  although  at  times  special 
interests  have  been  stirred  by  necessary 
decisions  to  violent  effort,  no  justice  has 
been  defeated  at  the  polls,  or  left  the  bench 
but  by  voluntary  resignation  or  the  call  of 
death.  Four  Chief  J ustices  have  presided 
in  the  Court  with  general  approbation — 
Edward  V.  Whiton,  Luther  B.  Dixon,  Ed- 
ward G.  Ryan,  and  Orsarniis  Cole. 

No  man  has  gained  the  State  a greater 
illustration  beyond  her  bordei'S  than  Matt. 
H.  Carpenter.  For  many  years  ho  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  nation,  a leading 
counsel  in  celebrated  causes  before  the 
highest  tribunals,  a Senator  of  acknow- 
ledged eminence  among  his  fellows,  and 
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for  a time  acting  Vice-President.  In  every 
relation  the  riches  of  his  intellect,  the 
bold  spirit  of  his  conduct,  the  graces  of 
his  manner, commanding  respectful  atten- 
tion to  his  opinions,  and  charming  all  to 
admiration  of  his  brilliant  personality. 
Great  as  were  his  natural  gifts,  his  ca- 
pacity for  labor,  itself  an  unusual  endow- 
ment, was  unsparingly  pressed  to  increase 
their  usefulness,  so  that  he  appeared  to 
advantage  in  the  performance  of  every 
duty.  No  man  had  more  attached  friends, 
and  though  he  encountered  opposition  in 
political  life,  it  was  little  mixed  with  ran- 
cor, which  could  not  withstand  the  genial 
warmth  of  his  presence  and  kindliness. 
Mr.  Carpenter  began  his  professional  prac- 
tice at  Beloit  in  1848,  but  removed  to  Mil- 
waukee eight  years  after,  and  there  his 
grave  is  tenderly  kept.  He  was  chosen 
Senator  in  1869,  to  succeed  Judge  Doolittle, 
was  nominated  in  party  caucus  for  re- 
election  in  1875,  but  failed  because  of  a 
combination  between  the  opposition  and 
some  recalcitrants  on  his  own  side,  which 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Cameron.  On 
the  happening  of  the  next  vacancy,  in  1879, 
he  was  again  elected,  and  his  death  befell 
him  during  the  term,  on  February  24, 1881. 

Philetus  Sawyer  and  John  C.  Spooner 
now  sit  for  Wisconsin  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.*  Mr.  Sawyer  was  born 
in  Vermont  in  1816,  but  passed  his  youth 
in  New  York.  In  his  thirty-first  year  he 
settled  in  Oshkosh, where  his  business  ca- 
reer has  been  prosperous,  mainly  in  lum- 
bering, and  he  has  amassed  great  riches. 
He  served  his  city  as  Maj^or  and  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  for  ten  years  was 
a Representative  in  Congress,  and  is  now 
in  his  second  term  as  Senator,  having 
been  first  chosen  in  1881. 

Colonel  Spooner,  tliough  born  in  Indi- 
ana, received  his  education  in  the  State 
university,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1864,  at  the  age  of  twenty -one,  and  en- 
joys the  noble  distinction  of  being  first  of 
her  foster-children  to  bring  her  the  honors 
of  the  Senate. 

Our  praise  to  Nature  for  her  bountiful 
favor  would  be  mean  indeed  if  her  gifts 
of  material  wealth  alone  inspired  it.  By 
salubrity  of  climate,  abundance  of  whole- 
some water  in  streams  and  lakes  and 
springs,  and  the  most  pleasing  landscapes, 
she  has  marked  her  purpose  to  make  the 
State  a delectable  home  for  man. 

* This  article  goes  to  press  before  the  session  of 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature. 


In  geneifal  configuration  the  surface 
has  been  likened  to  a hipped  roof.  A 
water-shed  of  no  great  height  stretches  east 
and  west,  about  thirty  miles  south  from 
Lake  Superior;  and  from  that,  at  right 
angles,  the  line  of  highest  ground  passes 
southwardly  through  the  middle  of  the 
State,  descending  as  it  goes,  until  it  fades 
out  of  notice  in  the  prairies  of  the  south- 
ern border.  The  apex  or  junction  of  these 
lines  of  water-shed  stands  near  the  Mon- 
treal River,  and  rises  only  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lakes;  but  the  descent  to 
Superior  is  sharp  enough  to  give  rapid 
current  to  the  frequent  streams  upon  the 
northern  slope,  thus  often  broken  into 
beautiful  cascades.  To  the  southeast  and 
to  the  southwest  alike  the  surface  inclines 
with  gentle  declivity,  not  perceptible  to 
the  eye  except  in  the  fiow  of  the  rivers 
that  wander  in  their  long  courses  to  the 
borders  of  the  State  on  the  lake  and  the 
Mississippi.  No  mountains  add  either 
sublimity  to  our  scenery  or  isolation  and 
severity  to  the  lives  of  our  people.  But 
the  superficial  aspect  is  varied  and  relieved 
in  outline  by  occasional  hills,  numerous 
streams,  and  especially  by  small  lakes, 
which,  to  the  number  of  thousands,  dot 
the  landscape  like  gems  upon  a handsome 
robe.  For  the  most  part  these  are  of 
pleasing  beauty,  their  waters  supplied 
from  springs  fresh  and  wholesome,  and 
filled  with  fine  fish.  The  forests  still  con- 
tain game,  but  after  it  shall  disappear  the 
sportsman  will  find  plentiful  gratifications 
for  rod  and  line  in  the  lakes  and  streams; 
and  year  after  year  multiplies  the  number 
of  tourists  and  summer  residents  who  seek 
the  delights  of  repose  among  scenes  so 
blessed  by  nature. 

Resulting,  perhaps,  from  the  surface 
shape,  the  privilege  of  artesian  wells, 
from  which  streams  of  excellent  water 
flow  with  force,  is  enjoyed  in  many 
places  on  either  side  of  the  State.  At 
Racine  and  Kenosha,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
such  wells  supply  the  public  systems  of 
water- works,  by  their  own  unaided  force 
and  volume  carrying  an  abundant  stream 
through  all  the  ramification  of  pipes  to 
the  very  tops  of  buildings.  At  Prairie 
du  Chien,  on  the  Mississippi,  a flood  suf- 
ficient almost  to  drive  machinery  pours 
vehemently  from  such  a well;  and  many 
others,  though  of  lesser  power,  exist  else- 
where. The  healing  springs  of  the  State 
are  already  famous.  They  issue  from  the 
earth  in  several  places,  but  those  of  Wau- 
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kesha  have  liighest  celebrity,  and  the  bot- 
tled waters  of  Bethesda  are  drank  on  both 
continents. 

The  State  is  on  three  sides  bordered  with 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  a majestic  river,  in  a charming  suc- 
cession of  water  landscapes  that  only  ar- 
tists of  the  pen  and  pencil  can  suitably  tell 
the  merit  of,  while  its  interior  is  as  richly 
endowed  to  please  the  senses  and  gratify 


the  tastes  as  to  minister  to  the  comforts 
of  men.  Summarizing  with  these  all  the 
other  evidences  which  have  been,  though 
but  unsatisfactorily,  mentioned,  can  more 
be  wanting  to  manifest  the  design  of  Hea- 
ven, to  which  from  long  aforetime  the 
forces  of  nature  have  labored,  that  here 
shall  be  for  a duration  beyond  all  pre- 
science of  man  an  intelligent,  prosperous, 
happy  State  ? 


THE  MOTHER. 


BY  WILLIAM  WILFRED  CAMPBELL. 


1. 

IT  was  April,  blossoming  spring, 

They  buried  me,  when  the  birds  did  sing; 

Earth,  in  clammy  wedging  earth, 

They  banked  my  bed  with  a black,  damp  girth. 

Under  the  damp  and  under  the  mould, 

I kenned  my  breasts  were  clammy  and  cold. 

Out  from  the  red  beams,  slanting  and  bright, 

I kenned  my  cheeks  were  sunken  and  white. 

I was  a dream,  and  the  world  was  a dream, 

And  yet  I kenned  all  things  that  seem. 

I was  a dream,  and  the  world  was  a dream, 

But  you  cannot  bury  a red  sunbeam. 

For  though  in  the  under-grave’s  doom-night 
I lay  all  silent  and  stark  and  white. 

Yet  over  my  head  I seemed  to  know 
The  murmurous  moods  of  wind  and  snow, 

The  snows  that  wasted,  the  winds  that  blew, 

The  rays  that  slanted,  the  clouds  that  drew 

The  water-ghosts  up  from  lakes  below, 

And  the  little  flower-souls  in  earth  that  grow. 

Under  earth,  in  the  grave's  stark  niglit, 

I felt  the  stars  and  the  moon's  pale  light. 

I felt  the  winds  of  ocean  and  land 

That  whispered  the  blossoms  soft  and  bland. 

Though  they  had  buried  me  dark  and  low 
My  soul  with  the  season's  seemed  to  grow. 

II. 

I was  a bride  in  my  sickness  sore, 

I was  a bride  nine  months  and  more. 

From  throes  of  pain  they  buried  me  low, 

For  death  had  finished  a mother's  woe. 

But  under  the  sod,  in  the  grave’s  dread  doom, 

I dreamed  of  my  baby  in  glimmer  and  gloom. 

I dreamed  of  my  babe,  and  I kenned  that  liis  rest 
Was  brokeu  in  wailings  on  my  dead  breast. 
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I dreamed  that  a rose-leaf  hand  did  cling*: 

Oh,  you  cannot  bury  a mother  in  spring. 

When  the  winds  are  soft  and  the  blossoms  are  red 
She  could  not  sleep  in  her  cold  earth-bed. 

I dreamed  of  ray  babe  for  a day  and  a night, 

And  then  I rose  in  my  grave-clothes  white. 

I rose  like  a flower  from  ray  damp  earth-bed 
To  the  world  of  sorrowing  overhead. 

Men  would  have  called  me  a thing  of  harm, 

But  dreams  of  my  babe  made  me  rosy  and  warm. 

I felt  my  breasts  swell  under  ray  shroud; 

No  stars  shone  white,  no  winds  were  loud; 

But  I stole  me  past  the  graveyard  wall, 

For  the  voice  of  my  baby  seemed  to  call; 

And  I kenned  me  a voice,  though  ray  lips  were  dumb: 
Hush,  baby,  hush!  for  mother  is  come. 

I passed  the  streets  to  my  husband’s  home; 

The  chamber  stairs  in  a dream  I clomb; 

I heard  the  sound  of  each  sleeper’s  breath, 

Light  waves  that  break  on  the  shores  of  death. 

I listened  a space  at  my  chamber  door. 

Then  stole  like  a moon-ray  over  its  floor. 

My  babe  was  asleep  on  a stranger’s  arm. 

“O  baby,  my  baby,  the  grave  is  so  warm, 

“Though  dark  and  so  deep,  for  mother  is  there! 

0 come  with  me  from  the  pain  and  care! 

“O  come  with  me  from  the  anguish  of  earth, 

Where  the  bed  is  banked  with  a blossoming  girth, 

“Where  the  pillow  is  soft  and  the  rest  is  long, 

And  mother  will  croon  you  a slumber-song, 

“ A slumber-song  that  will  charm  your  eyes 
To  a sleep  that  never  in  earth-song  lies! 

“The  loves  of  earth  your  being  can  spare, 

But  never  the  grave,  for  mother  is  there.” 

1 nestled  him  soft  to  my  throbbing  breast. 

And  stole  me  back  to  my  long,  lo!ig  rest. 

And  here  I lie  with  him  under  the  stars. 

Dead  to  earth,  its  peace  and  its  wars; 

Dead  to  its  hates,  iLs  hopes,  and  its  harms. 

So  long  as  he  cradles  up  soft  in  my  arms. 

And  heaven  may  open  its  shimmering  doors, 

And  saints  make  music  on  pearly  floors, 

And  hell  may  yawui  to  its  infinite  sea. 

But  they  never  can  take  my  baby  from  me. 

For  so  much  a part  of  my  soul  he  hath  grown 
That  God  doth  know  of  it  high  on  His  throne. 

And  here  I lie  with  him  under  the  flowers 
That  sun-winds  rock  through  the  billowy  hours, 

With  the  night-airs  that  steal  from  the  murmuring  sea, 
Bringing  sweet  peace  to  my  baby  and  me. 
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BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 

ways  stood  when  he  had  gone  to  rest; 

THE  SUPERSTITIOUS  MAN  S STORY.  going  up  to  their  chamber  she  found  him 

“ TT7ILLIAM,  as  you.  may  know,  was  a in  bed  sleeping  as  sound  as  a rock.  How 
y V curious  silent  man  ; you  could  he  could  have  got  back  again  without  lier 
feel  when  he  came  near  ye;  and  if  he  was  seeing  or  hearing  him  was  beyond  her 
in  the  house  or  anywhere  behind  your  comprehension.  It  could  only  have  been 
back  without  your  seeing  him,  there  by  passing  behind  her  very  quietly  while 
seemed  to  be  something  clammy  in  the  she  was  bumping  with  the  iron.  But 
air,  as  if  a cellar  door  was  opened  close  this  notion  did  not  satisfy  her:  it  was 
by  your  elbow.  Well,  one  Sunday,  at  a surely  impossible  that  she  should  not 
time  that  William  was  in  very  good  have  seen  him  come  in  through  a room 
health  to  all  appearance,  the  bell  that  so  small.  She  could  not  unravel  the 
was  ringing  for  church  went  very  heavy  mystery,  and  felt  very  queer  and  uncom- 
all of  a sudden;  the  sexton,  who  told  me  fortable  about  it.  However,  she  would 
o’t,  said  he’d  not  known  the  bell  go  so  not  disturb  him  to  question  him  then, 
heavy  in  his  hand  for  years — it  was  just  and  went  to  bed  herself, 
as  if  the  rests  wanted  oiling.  That  was  “He  rose  and  left  for  his  work  very 
on  the  Sunday,  as  I say.  During  the  early  the  next  morning,  before  she  w^as 
week  after,  it  chanced  that  William’s  wife  awake,  and  she  waited  his  return  to  break- 
was  staying  up  late  one  night  to  finish  fast  wi’  much  anxiety  for  an  explanation, 
her  ironing,  she  doing  the  washing  for  for  thinking  over  the  matter  by  daylight 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardcome.  Her  husband  made  it  seem  only  the  more  startling, 
had  finished  his  supper  and  gone  to  bed  When  he  came  in  t6  the  meal  he  said,  be- 
as  usual  some  hour  or  two  before,  fore  she  could  put  her  question,  ‘ Wliat’s 
While  she  ironed  she  heard  him  coming  the  meaning  of  they  w'ords  chalked  on 
down  stairs  ; he  stopped  to  put  on  his  the  door?’ 

boots  at  the  stair  foot,  where  he  always  “She  told  him,  and  asked  him  about 
left  them,  and  then  came  on  into  the  liv-  his  going  out  the  night  before.  William 
ing-room  where  she  was  ironing,  passing  declared  that  he  had  never  left  the  bed- 
through  it  towards  the  door,  this  being  the  room  after  entering  it,  having  in  fact 
only  way  from  the  staircase  to  the  out-  undressed,  lain  down,  and  fallen  asleep 
side  of  the  house.  No  word  was  said  on  directly,  never  once  waking  till  the  clock 
either  side,  William  not  being  a man  struck  five,  and  he  rose  up  to  go  to  his 
given  to  much  speaking,  and  his  wife  be-  labor. 

ing  occupied  with  her  work.  He  went  “Betty  Privett  was  as  certain  in  her 
out  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  As  own  mind  that  he  did  go  out  as  she  was 
her  husband  had  now  and  then  gone  out  of  her  own  existence,  and  was  little  less 
in  this  way  at  night  before  when  unwell,  certain  that  he  did  not  return.  She  felt 
or  unable  to  sleep  for  want  of  a pipe,  she  too  disturbed  to  argue  wdth  him,  and  let 
took  no  particular  notice,  and  continued  the  subject  drop  as  though  she  must  have 
at  her  ironing.  This  she  finished  shortly  been  mistaken.  When  she  was  walking 
after,  and  as  he  had  not  come  in  she  down  Longpuddle  street  later  in  the  day 
waited  awhile  for  him,  putting  away  the  she  met  Jim  Weedle’s  daughter  Nancy, 
irons  and  things,  and  preparing  the  table  and  said,  ‘Well,  Nancy,  you  do  look 
for  his  breakfast  in  the  morning.  Still  sleepy  to-day !’ 

he  did  not  return,  but  supposing  him  not  “ ‘Yes,  Mrs.  Privett,’  says  Nancy, 
far  off,  and  wanting  to  get  to  bed  1101*8017  ‘ Now  don’t  tell  anybody,  but  I don’t 

tired  as  she  was,  she  left  the  door  un-  mind  letting  you  know  what  the  reason 
barred  and  went  to  the  stairs,  after  writ-  o’t  is.  Last  night,  being  Old  Midsummer 
ing  on  the  back  of  the  door  with  chalk:  Eve,  some  of  us  went  to  church  porch. 
Mind  and  do  the  door  (because  he  was  a and  didn’t  get  home  till  near  one.’ 
forgetful  man).  “‘Did  ye?’  says  Mrs.  Privett.  ‘Old 

“To  her  great  surprise,  and  I might  say  Midsummer  yesterday  was  it?  Faith  I 
alarm,  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  stairs  didn’t  think  whe’r  'twas  Midsummer  or 
his  boots  were  standing  there  as  they  al-  Michaelmas;  I'd  too  much  work  to  do/ 

• Begun  In  March  number.  1891. 
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'‘‘Yes.  And  we  were  frightened 
enough,  I can  tell  ’ee,  by  what  we  saw.’ 

“ ‘ What  did  ye  see  ?’ 

“ (You  may  not  remember,  sir,  having 
gone  oflf  to  foreign  parts  so  young,  that 
on  Midsummer  Night  it  is  believed  here- 
about that  the  faint  shapes  of  all  the 
folk  in  the  parish  who  are  going  to  be  at 
death’s  door  within  the  year  can  be  seen 
entering  the  church.  Those  who  get  over 
their  illness  come  out  again  after  a while; 
those  that  are  doomed  to  die  do  not  re- 
turn.) 

“‘What  did  ye  see?’  asked  William’s 
wife. 

“ ‘Well, ’says  Nancy, backwardly — ‘we 
needn’t  tell  what  we  saw,  or  who  we  saw.*’ 

‘‘‘You  saw  my  husband,’ says  Betty 
Privett,  in  a quiet  way. 

“ ‘ Well,  since  you  put  it  so,’  says  Nan- 
cy, hanging  fire,  ‘we  — thought  we  did 
see  him ; but  it  was  darkish,  and  we  was 
frightened,  and  of  course  it  might  not 
have  been  he.’ 

“ ‘Nancy,  you  needn’t  mind  letting  it 
out,  though  ’tis  kept* back  in  kindness. 
And  he  didn’t  come  out  of  church  again: 
I know  it  as  well  as  you.’ 

“Nancy  did  not  answer  yes  or  no  to 
that,  and  no  more  was  said.  But  three 
days  after,  William  Privett  was  mowing 
with  John  Chiles  in  Mr.  Hardcome’s 
meadow,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day  they 
sat  down  to  eat  their  bit  o’  lunch  under  a 
tree,  and  empty  their  flagon.  Afterwards 
both  of  ’em  fell  asleep  as  they  sat.  John 
Chiles  was  the  first  to  wake,  and  as  he 
looked  towards  his  fellow-mower  he  saw 
one  of  those  great  white  miller’s-souls  as 
we  call  ’em. — that  is  to  say,  a miller-moth 
— come  from  William’s  open  mouth  while 
he  slept,  and  fly  straight  away.  John 
thought  it  odd  enough,  as  William  had 
worked  in  a mill  for  several  years  wlien 
he  was  a boy.  He  then  looked  at  the 
sun,  and  found  by  the  place  o’t  that  they 
had  slept  a long  while,  and  as  William 
did  not  wake,  John  called  to  him  and  said 
it  was  high  time  to  begin  work  again. 
He  took  no  notice,  and  then  John  went 
up  and  shook  him,  and  found  he  was 
dead. 

“ Now  on  that  very  day  old  Philip 
Hookhorn  was  down  at  Longpuddle 
Spring  dipping  up  a pitcher  of  water;  and 
as  he  turned  away,  who  should  he  see 
coming  down  to  the  spring  on  the  other 
side  but  William,  looking  very  pale  and 
odd.  This  surprised  Philip  Hookhorn 


very  much,  for  years  before  that  time 
William’s  little  son — his  only  child — had 
been  drowned  in  that  spring  while  at  play 
there,  and  this  had  so  preyed  upon  Wil- 
liam’s mind  that  he’d  never  been  seen 
near  the  spring  afterwards,  and  had  been 
known  to  go  half  a mile  out  of  his  way  to 
avoid  the  place.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  William  in  body  could  not  have 
stood  by  the  spring,  being  in  the  mead 
two  miles  off;  and  it  also  came  out  that 
the  time  at  which  he  was  seen  at  the 
spring  was  the  very  time  when  he  died.” 

“A  rather  melancholy  story,”  observed 
the  emigrant,  after  a minute’s  silence. 

“Yes,  yes.  Well,  we  must  take  ups 
and  downs  together,”  said  the  seedsman’s 
father. 

“ You  don’t  know,  Mr.  Lackland,  I sup- 
pose, what  a rum  start  that  was  between 
Andrey  Satchel  fmd  Jane  Vallens  and 
the  parson  and  clerk  o’  Scrimpton?”  said 
the  master-thatcher,  a man  with  a spark 
of  subdued  liveliness  in  his  eye,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  his  attention  mainly  upon 
small  objects  a long  way  ahead,  as  he 
sat  in  front  of  the  van  with  his  feet  out- 
side. “Theirs  was  a queerer  experience 
of  a pa’son  and  clerk  than  some  folks 
get,  and  may  cheer  ’ee  up  a little  after 
this  dampness  that’s  been  flung  over  yer 
soul.” 

The  returned  one  replied  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  history,  and  should  be 
happy  to  hear  it,  quite  recollecting  the 
personality  of  the  man  Satchel. 

“ Ah  no;  this  Andrey  Satchel  is  the 
son  of  the  Satchel  that  you  knew;  this 
one  has  not  been  married  more  than  two 
or  three  years,  and  ’twas  at  the  time  o'  the 
wedding  that  the  accident  happened  that 
I could  tell  ’ee  of,  or  anybody  else  here, 
for  that  matter.’ 

“No,  no;  you  must  tell  it,  neighbor,  if 
anybody ,”  said  several ; a request  in  which 
Mr.  Lackland  joined,  adding  that  the 
Satchel  family  was  one  he  had  known 
well  before  leaving  home. 

“ I’ll  just  mention,  as  you  be  a stranger,  ” 
whispered  the  carrier  to  Lackland,  “that 
Christopher’s  stories  will  bear  pruning.” 

The  emigrant  nodded. 

“ Well,  I can  soon  tell  it,”  said  the  mas- 
ter-thatcher, schooling  himself  to  a tone 
of  actuality.  “ Though  as  it  has  more  to 
do  with  the  pa'son  and  clerk  than  with 
Andrey  himself,  it  ought  to  be  told  by  a 
better  churchman  than  I.” 
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ANDREY  SATCHEL  AND  THE  PARSON  AND 
CLERK. 

“It  all  arose,  you  must  know,  from 
Andrey  being  fond  of  a drop  of  drink  at 
that  time— though  he’s  a sober  enough 
man  now  by  all  account,  so  much  the 
better  for  him.  Jane,  his  bride,  you  see, 
was  somewhat  older  than  Andrey;  how 
much  older  I don’t  pretend  to  say;  she 
was  not  one  of  our  parish,  and  the  regis- 
ter alone  may  be  able  to  tell  that.  But, 
at  any  rate,  her  being  a little  ahead  of 
her  young  man  in  mortal  years,  coupled 
with  other  circumstances,  made  her  very 
anxious  to  get  the  thing  done  before  he 
changed  his  mind;  and  ’twas  with  a joy- 
ful countenance  (they  say)  that  she,  with 
Andrey  and  his  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
marched  off  to  church  one  November 
morning  as  soon  as  ’twas  day  a’most,  to 
be  made  one  with  Andrey  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  He  had  left  our  place  long  be- 
fore it  was  light,  and  the  folks  that  were 
up  all  waved  their  lanterns  at  him,  and 
flung  up  their  hats  as  he  went. 

“The  church  of  her  parish  was  a mile 
and  more  from  the  houses,  and,  as  it  was  a 
wonderfully  fine  day  for  the  time  of  year, 
the  plan  was  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
married  they  would  make  out  a holiday 
by  driving  straight  off  to  Port  Bredy,  to 
see  the  ships  and  the  sea  and  the  soldiers, 
instead  of  coming  back  to  a meal  at  the 
house  of  the  distant  relation  she  lived  wi\ 
and  moping  about  there  all  the  afternoon. 

“ Well,  some  folks  noticed  that  An- 
di*ey  walked  with  rather  uncertain  steps 
to  church  that  morning;  the  truth  o’t 
was  that  his  nearest  neighlx)r's  child  had 
been  christened  the  day  before,  and  An- 
drey being  godfather  had  staid  all  night 
keeping  up  the  christening,  for  he  had 
said  to  himself,  ‘Not  if  I live  to  be  a 
thousand  shall  I again  be  made  a god- 
father one  day  and  a husl)and  the  next, 
and  therefore  FI  I make  the  most  of  the 
blessing.’  So  that  when  he  started  from 
liome  in  the  morning  he  liad  not  been  in 
bed  at  all.  The  result  was,  as  I say,  that 
when  he  and  his  intended  bride  walked 
up  the  church  to  be  married,  the  parson 
(wlio  was  a very  worthy,  strict  man  in- 
side the  church,  whatever  he  was  outside) 
looked  hard  at  Andrey,  and  said,  very 
sharply: 

“ ‘How’s  this,  my  man?  You  are  in 
liquor.  And  so  early,  too.  I’m  ashamed 
of  you!’ 


“ ‘ Well,  that’s  true,  sir,’  says  Andrey. 
‘But  I can  walk  straight  enough  for 
practical  purposes.  I can  walk  a chalk 
line,’  he  says  (meaning  no  offense),  ‘as 
well  as  some  other  folk:  and  I reckon 
that  if  you,  Pa’son  Billy  Toogood,  had 
kept  up  a christening  all  night  so  thor- 
oughly as  I have  done,  you  wouldn’t  be 

able  to  stand  at  all;  d me  if  you 

would!’ 

“This  answer  made  Pa’son  Billy — as 
they  used  to  call  him— rather  spitish,  not 
to  say  hot,  for  he  was  a warm-tempered 
man  if  provoked,  and  he  said,  very  decid- 
edly: ‘Well,  I cannot  maiTy  you  in  this 
state;  and  I will  not.  Go  home  and  get 
sober  1’  And  he  slapped  the  book  together 
like  a rat-tmp. 

“ Then  the  bride  burst  out* crying  as  if 
her  heart  would  break,  for  very  fear  that 
she  would  lose  Andrey  after  all  her  hard 
work  to  get  him,  and  begged  and  implored 
the  pa’son  to  go  on  with  the  ceremony — 
which,  poor  soul,  she  had  very  good  rea- 
son to  hasten.  But  no. 

“ ‘ I won’t  be  a party  to  your  solemniz- 
ing matrimony  with  a tipsy  man, ’says  Mr. 
Toogood.  ‘ It  is  not  right  and  decent.  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  my  young  woman,  but 
you’d  better  go  home  again.  I wonder 
how  you  could  think  of  bringing  him  hei*e 
drunk  like  this.’ 

“‘But  if — if  he  don’t  come  drunk  he 
won’t  come  at  all,  sir!'  she  says,  through 
her  sobs. 

“ ‘I  can’t  help  that,’  says  the  pa’son; 
and  plead  as  she  might,  it  did  not  move 
him.  Then  she  tried  liim  another  way. 

“‘Well,  then,  if  you’ll  go  home,  sir, 
and  leave  us  here,  and  come  back  to  the 
church  in  an  hour  or  two,  I’ll  undertake 
to  say  that  he  shall  be  as  sober  as  a judge,’ 
she  cries.  ‘We’ll  stay  here,  with  your 
permission ; for  if  he  once  goes  out  of  this 
church  unmarried,  all  Van  Amburgh’s 
horses  won’t  drag  him  back  again !’ 

“‘Very  well,’  says  the  parson.  ‘I’ll 
give  you  two  hours,  and  then  ITl  return.’ 

“ ‘And  plejise,  sir,  lock  the  door,  so  that 
we  can’t  escape  I'  says  she. 

“ ‘ Yes,’  says  the  parson. 

“‘And  let  nobody  know  that  we  ai’e 
here.  ’ 

“The  parson  then  took  off  his  holy 
white  surplice,  and  went  away;  and  the 
others  consulted  upon  the  best  means  for 
keeping  th.e  matter  a secret,  which  it  was 
not  a very  hard  thing  to  do,  the  place 
being  so  lonely,  and  the  hour  so  early. 
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The  witnesses,  Andrey's  brotlier  and  bro- 
thers wife,  neither  of  whom  cared  about 
Audrey’s  marrying  Jane,  and  liad  come 
rather  against  their  will, said  they  couldn’t 
wait  two  hoiii*s,  wishing  to  get  home  to 
Longpuddle  before  dinner  time.  They 
were  altogether  so  crusty  that  the  clerk 
said  there  was  no  difficulty  in  tlieir  doing 
as  they  wished.  They  could  go  home  as 
if  their  brother’s  wedding  liad  actually 
taken  place  and  the  married  couple  had 
gone  onward  for  their  day’s  pleasure  trip 
to  Port  Bredy  as  intended.  He,  the  clerk, 
and  any  casual  passer-by  would  act  as  wit- 
nesses when  the  pai*son  came  back. 

“ This  was  agreed  to,  and  away  Audrey’s 
relations  went,  nothing  loath,  and  the  clerk 
shut  the  church  door  and  pi’e pared  to  lock 
in  the  couple.  The  bride  went  up  and 
whispered  to  him,  with  her  eyes  a-stream- 
ing  still. 

“ ‘ My  dear  good  clerk,’  she  says,  ‘ if  we 
bide  here  in  the  church,  folk  may  see  us 
through  the  winders,  and  find  out  what 
has  happened;  and  ’twould  cause  such  a 
talk  and  scandal  that  I never  should  get 
over  it:  and  perhaps,  too,  dear  Audrey 
might  try  to  get  out  and  leave  me  I Will 
ye  lock  us  up  in  the  tower,  my  dear  good 
clerk?’  she  says.  ‘I’ll  tole  him  in  there 
if  you  will.’ 

“ The  clerk  had  no  objection  to  do  this 
to  oblige  the  poor  young  woman,  and  they 
toled  Audrey  into  the  tower,  and  the  clerk 
locked  ’em  lx)th  up  straightway,  and  then 
went  home,  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  two 
liours. 

“Parson  Toogood  had  not  been  long  in 
his  house  after  leaving  the  church  when 
he  saw  a gentleman  in  pink  and  top-boots 
ride  past  his  w’indows,  and  with  a sudden 
flash  of  excitement  he  called  to  mind  that 
the  hounds  met  tliat  day  just  on  the  edge 
of  his  parish.  The  parson  was  one  who 
dearly  loved  sport,  and  much  he  longed 
to  be  til  ere. 

“ Now  tlie  clerk  w’as  the  parson’s  groom 
and  gardener  and  general  manager,  and 
liad  just  got  back  to  his  work  in  the  gar- 
deji  when  he,  too,  saw  llie  hunting  man 
))ass,  and  presently  saw  lots  more  of  'em, 
noblemen  and  gentry,  and  then  he  saw 
the  hounds,  tln‘  huntsinan,  Jim  Tread- 
liedge,  the  whi|)per-in,  and  I don’t  know 
who  besides.  Tlie  clerk  loved  going  to 
cover  as  franti(*al  as  the  pai‘son,  so  much 
so  tluit  whenever  he  saw  or  heard  tlie 
pack  he  could  no  more  i*ule  liis  feelings 
than  if  they  were  the  winds  of  heaven. 


He  might  be  bedding,  or  he  might  be  sow- 
ing— all  was  forgot.  So  he  throws  down 
his  spade  and  rushes  in  to  the  pai'son,  who 
was  by  this  time  as  frantical  to  go  as  he. 

“‘That  there  mare  of  yours,  sir,  do 
want  exercise  bad,  very  bad,  this  morn- 
ing,’ the  clerk  says,  all  of  a ti'emble. 
‘Don’t  ye  think  I’d  better  trot  her  round 
the  downs  for  an  hour,  sir?’ 

“‘To  be  sure,  she  does  Avant  exercise 
badly.  I’ll  trot  her  round  myself,'  says 
the  parson. 

“ ‘ And  there's  the  cob,  sir.  Really  that 
cob  is  getting  unmanageable  through  bid- 
ing in  stable  so  long.  If  you  wouldn’t 
mind  my  putting  on  the  saddle — ’ 

“‘Very  well.  Take  him  out,  certain- 
ly,’ says  the  parson,  never  caring  what  the 
clerk  did  so  long  as  he  himself  could  get 
off  immediately.  So,  scrambling  into  his 
riding  boots  and  breeches  as  quick  as  he 
could,  he  rode  off  tow^ards  the  meet,  in- 
tending to  be  back  in  an  hour.  No  soon- 
er was  he  gone  than  the  clerk  mounted 
the  cob,  and  was  off  after  him.  Wlieu 
the  parson  got  to  the  meet,  he  saw  a lot  of 
friends,  and  was  as  jolly  as  he  could  be: 
the  hounds  found  almost  as  soon  as  they 
threw  off,  and  there  Avas  great  excitement. 

So,  forgetting  that  he  had  intended  to  go 
back  at  once,  away  rides  the  parson  Avith 
the  rest  o’  the  hunt,  all  across  the  fallow 
ground  that  lies  between  Lippet  Wood 
and  Green’s  Copse;  and  as  he  galloped 
he  looked  behind  for  a moment,  and  tliere 
Avas  the  clerk  close  to  his  heels. 

“ ‘Ha,  ha,  clerk — you  here  ?’  he  says. 

“ ‘ Yes.  sir,  here  be  I,’  says  t’other. 

“ ‘Fine  exercise  for  the  hoi*ses!’ 

“ * Ay,  sir — hee,  hoe  I’  says  the  clerk. 

“So  they  went  on  and  on,  into  Green's 
Copse,  then  across  to  Higher  Jirton;  then 
on  across  tliisA^ery  turnpike-road  toClim- 
merstoii  Ridge,  then  aAvay  towards  Yal- 
bury  Wood:  uj)  hill  and  doAVii  dale,  like 
the  very  Avind,  the  clerk  close  to  the  par- 
.son,  and  the  ])arson  not  far  fi*om  the 
hounds.  Never  Avas  there  a finer  run 
known  Avith  that  pack  than  they  had  that 
day  ; and  neither  parson  nor  clerk  thought 
one  word  about  the  unmarried  couple 
locked  up  in  tlie  church  tower  waiting  to 
get  j’ined. 

“‘Tlicse  liorses  of  yours,  sir,  will  be 
much  improved  by  this,’  says  the  clerk 
as  he  rode  along,  just  a neck  l)ehind  the 
parson.  ‘ 'Twas  a liap))y  thought  of  your 
I’everent  mind  to  bring  ’em  out  to-day. 
Why,  it  may  he  frosty  in  a day  or  two, 
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‘■‘Neverl*  g^roans  the  cierk.  ‘ ’Tis  a 
jud<fmeijl  upon  us  for  our  iniquities!' 

**  ■ I fear  it  is.'  murmurs  t'ue  parson. 

**  Well,  ‘twas  quite  dark  l>efore  they  en- 
tered the  rectory  crate,  having^  crept  into 
ilje  jjarish  as  quietly  as  if  iliey'd  stole  a 
liammer.  little  u i.>hing  their  congregation 
to  know  what  they'd  Ix^n  up  to  all  day 
long.  And  as  they  were  s«>  dog  tired,  and 
so  an.xiou.s  alx^ut  the  ijorses.  never  once 
did  they  think  of  tlie  unmarried  couple. 
As  soon  as  ever  tiie  horses  had  l>een  stabled 
and  fed.  and  the  parson  and  clerk  had  had 
a bit  and  a sup  iheiii-selves,  tiiey  went  to 
bed. 

‘•Ne.xt  morning  when  Pai'Mjn  Toogood 
was  at  breakfast,  thinking  of  the  glorious 
sport  he'd  had  tlje  day  lx*fore,  the  clerk 
came  in  a hurry  to  the  door  and  asked  to 
see  him. 

“ * It  has  just  come  into  my  mind,  sir, 
that  we've  forgot  all  aliout  the  couple  that 
we  was  tc>  have  married  yesteixlay !’ 

*'Tiie half-chewed  victuals drop|)ed  from 
tlie  pars^in's  mouth  as  if  he'd  been  shot. 
‘Bless  my  .s<^>ul.' says  he.  ‘so  we  have! 
How  very  awkward!  Have  you  l>een  to 
tlje  church  to  .see  wiiat  hap{)ened  to  them, 
or  inquired  in  liie  village 

‘ Not  I.  sir.  It  only  came  into  my 
liead  a moment  ago,  and  I always  like  to 
be  .second  to  you  in  church  malter*s.  You 
could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a fea- 
ther wiien  I thought  o’t.  sir;  I assure  *ee 
you  could!' 

‘ • We  11,  the  pa rson  j u m ]>ed  u p f rom  h is 
breakfast,  and  together  they  went  otf  to 
the  church. 

‘‘  * It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they  are 
there  now.'  says  Mr.  Toogood,  as  they 
went;  ‘and  indet^d  I liope  they  are  not. 
They  are  pretty  sure  to  have  escaped  and 
gone  home.' 

*'  However,  they  entered  tlie  church- 
yard gate,  and  looking  up  at  tlie  lower, 
there  tliey  saw  a little  small  white  face  at 
the  helfiy  window,  and  a little  hand  wav- 
ing. *Twas  the  bride. 

* **Poii  rny  life,  clerk.*  say.s  Mr.  Too- 
goofl,  *1  don't  know  iiow  to  face  'em!' 
.And  lie  sank  down  iu)on  a toml)Slone. 

■ How  I wi>ii  I liadn't  bet  ii  so  pai’ticu- 
iar !’ 

‘ Y<'s — *twas  a i)ity  we  didn't  Hni>h  it 
wlien  we'd  le^gun.' tlie  clerk  said.  ‘Still, 
since  the  feelings  of  voiir  lioly  ])rir>tcraft 
wrinldn’t  let  ye,  the  couple  must  put  u|) 
witli  it,'  lie  says. 

‘True,  cloi  ic,  truo.  . . . Dnar  me.  iiow 


the  small  of  my  back  do  ache  from  that 
ride  yesterday ! . . . . But  to  business.' 

“Tiiey  went  on  into  the  church,  and 
unlocked  liie  tower  stairs,  and  immediate- 
ly  {x»or  Jane  and  Audrey  burst  out  like 
starved  mice  fix>m  a cupboard.  Audrey 
limp  and  sober  enough  now.  and  his  bride 
{jale  and  c-ld. 

“ ’ What.'  say,slhe  |)arsou.  ‘you  haven't 
been  here  ever  since:' 

“‘Yes.  we  have,  sir.'  says  the  bride, 
sin'tcing  down  upon  a seat  in  lier  weak- 
ness. ‘Not  a morsel,  wet  or  dry.  have 
we  had  since!  It  was  impossible  to  get 
out  without  help,  and  iiere  we've  staid.' 

“‘But  why  didn't  you  shout,  good 
souls  said  ih^^  paison. 

“ ‘She  wouldu'l  let  me,'  says  Audrey. 

“ ‘ Because  we  were  so  ashamed  at  what 
had  led  to  it.'  says  Jane.  ‘We  fell  that 
if  it  were  Doiseii  abroad  it  would  cling  to 
us  all  our  lives!  Once  or  twice  Audrey 
had  a gooil  mind  to  toil  the  bell,  but  then 
he  said;  “No;  I'll  starve  tirst.  I won’t 
bring^  disgrace  on  my  name  and  yours, 
my  dear."  And  so  we  wailed  and  waited, 
and  walked  renind  ami  round;  but  never 
did  you  come  liil  now.' 

“ * To  my  regret.'  say. s the  jxii-sou.  ‘Now, 
then,  we  will  soon  gel  it  over.’ 

“ ‘ I — I should  like  some  victuals.*  said 
Audrey;  ‘if  it  is  only  a crust  o’  bread 
and  a onion;  for  1 am  that  leery  that  I 
can  feel  mv  stomach  rubbing  against  iiiy 
backbone.' 

”*I  think  we  liad  Ijetter  get  it  doiie.' 
said  the  bride,  getting  a bit  anxious  in 
manner;  ‘since  we  are  all  here  conven- 
ient, too !‘ 

“ Audrey  gave  way  about  the  victuals, 
and  the  clerk  called  in  a second  witness 
who  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  gossip  about  it. 
and  soon  the  knot  was  tied,  and  the  bride 
looked  smiling  and  calm  forthwith,  and 
Audrey  1 impel*  than  ever. 

“ Now,'  said  Parson  Toogood,  ‘you 
two  Tnn>t  come  to  inv  liouse,  and  have  a 
good  lining  |>ul  to  your  insides  before  you 
go  a ^tep  further.' 

Tiiey  were  very  glad  of  the  offer,  and 
went  out  of  the  cli iirch-yard  by  one  jiath 
wliil^  the  parson  and  clerk  went  out  by 
tlie  •>lher.  and  so  did  not  attract  notice, 
it  being-  ^tiii  eai’ly.  They  entered  the  rec- 
tory as  if  they'd  just  come  back  from  tlieir 
trip  to  Port  Bredy:  and  then  tiiey  knock- 
ed in  the  victuals  and  drink  till  they  could 
hold  no  more. 

“It  was  a long  while  before  the  story  of 
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what  they  had  gone  through  was  known, 
but  it  was  talked  of  in  time,  and  they 
themselves  laugh  over  it  now;  though 
what  Jane  got  for  her  pains  was  no  great 
bargain  after  all.  ’Tis  true  she  saved  her 
name.” 

“ Was  that  the  same  Audrey  who  went 
to  the  squire’s  house  as  one  of  the  Christ* 
mas  fiddlers  ?”  asked  the  seedsman. 

“No,  no, ’’replied  Mr.  Profitt,  the  school- 
master. ‘ ‘ It  was  his  father  did  that.  Ay, 
it  was  all  owing  to  his  being  such  a man 
for  eating  and  drinking.”  Finding  that 
he  had  the  ear  of  the  audience,  the  school- 
master continued,  without  delay: 

ANDREW  satchel’s  EXPERIENCE  AS  A 
MUSICIAN. 

“I  was  one  of  the  choir  boys  at  that 
time,  and  we  and  the  playei's  were  to  ap- 
pear at  the  manor-house  as  usual  that 
Christmas  week,  to  play  and  sing  in  the 
hall  to  the  squire’s  people  and  visitoi*s ; af- 
terwards going,  as  we  always  did,  to  have 
a good  supper  in  the  servants’  hall.  An- 
•drew  knew  this  was  the  custom,  and  meet- 
ing us  when  we  were  starting  to  go,  he 
said  to  us:  ‘Lord,  how  I should  like  to 
join  in  that  meal  of  beef,  and  turkey,  and 
plum-pudding,  and  ale,  that  you  happy 
ones  be  going  to  just  now ! One  more  or 
less  will  make  no  difference  to  the  squire. 
I am  too  old  to  pass  as  a singing  boy,  and 
too  bearded  to  pass  as  a singing  girl ; can 
ye  lend  me  a fiddle,  neighbors,  that  I may 
come  with  ye  as  a bandsman  ?’ 

“Well,  we  didn’t  like  to  be  hard  upon 
him,  and  lent  him  an  old  one,  though 
Andrew  knew  no  more  of  music  than  the 
Cerne  Giant;  and  armed  with  the  instru- 
ment he  walked  up  to  the  squire’s  house 
with  the  others  of  us  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed, and  went  in  boldly,  his  fiddle  under 
his  arm.  He  made  liimself  as  natural  as 
he  could  in  opening  the  music  books  and 
moving  the  candles  to  the  best  points  for 
throwing  light  upon  tlie  notes;  and  all 
went  well  till  we  had  played  and  sung 
‘While  shepherds  watch,’  and  ‘Star, 
arise,’  and  ‘Hark  the  glad  sound.’  Then 
the  squire’s  mother,  a tall  gruff  old  lady, 
wlio  was  much  interested  in  church  mu- 
sic, said  quite  unexpectedly  to  Andrew: 
‘My  man,  I see  you  don't  ])lay  your  in- 
strument with  the  1‘est.  How  is  that 

“Every  one  of  the  choir  was  ready  to 
sink  Into  the  earth  with  concern  at  the 
fix  Andrew  was  in.  We  could  see  that 


he  had  fallen  into  a cold  sweat,  and  how 
he  would  get  out  of  it  we  did  not  know. 

“‘I’ve  had  a misfortune,  mem,’  he 
says,  bowing  as  meek  as  a child.  ‘ Com- 
ing along  the  road  I fell  down  and  broke 
my  bow.’ 

“‘Oh,  I am  sorry  to  hear  that,’  says 
she.  ‘ Can't  it  be  mended  ?' 

“ ‘ Oh  no,  mem,’  says  Andrew.  ‘ ’Twas 
broke  all  to  splintei*s.’ 

‘ I’ll  see  what  I can  do  for  you,’  says 

she. 

“And  then  it  seemed  all  over,  and  we 
played  ‘Rejoice,  ye  drowsy  moi’tals  all,’ 
in  D and  two  sharps.  But  no  sooner  had 
we  got  through  it  than  she  says  to  An- 
drew, 

“‘I’ve  sent  up  into  the  attic,  where 
we  have  some  old  musical  instruments, 
and  found  a bow  for  you.’  And  she 
hands  the  bow  to  poor  wretched  Andrew, 
who  didn’t  even  know  which  end  to  take 
hold  of.  ‘ Now  we  shall  liave  the  full  ac- 
companiment,’says  she. 

“Andrew’s  face  looked  as  if  it  were 
made  of  rotten  apple  as  he  stood  in  the 
circle  in  front  of  his  book;  for  if  there 
was  one  person  in  the  parish  that  every- 
body was  afraid  of,  ’twas  this  hook-nosed 
old  lady.  However,  by  keeping  a little 
behind  the  next  man  lie  managed  to  make 
pretence  of  beginning,  sawing  away  with 
his  bow  without  letting  it  touch  the 
strings,  so  that  it  looked  as  if  he  were 
driving  into  the  tune  with  heart  and  soul. 

’Tis  a question  if  he  w^ouldn’t  have  got 
through  all  right  if  some  of  the  squire’s 
visitors  hadn’t  noticed  that  he  held  the 
fiddle  upside  down,  the  nut  under  his  cliin, 
and  the  tail -piece  in  his  hand,  and  they 
began  to  crowd  round  him,  thinking ’tw^aj 
some  new  way  of  performing. 

This  revealed  everything;  the  squire’s 
mother  had  Andrew  turned  out  of  the 
house  as  an  impostor,  and  there  was  great 
interruption  to  the  harmony  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  squire  declaring  that  he 
should  have  notice  to  leave  his  cottage 
that  day  fortnight.  However,  when  we 
got  to  the  servants'  hall  there  sat  Andrew, 
who  had  been  let  in  at  the  back  door  by 
the  orders  of  the  squire's  wife,  after  being 
turned  out  at  the  h*ont  by  the  ordei*s  of 
tlie  squire,  and  nothing  more  w^as  heard 
about  his  leaving  his  cottage.  But  An- 
drew never  performed  in  public  as  a mu- 
sician after  that  niglit;  and  now  he’s  dead 
and  gone,  poor  man,  as  we  all  shall  be.” 

[to  be  continued.] 
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VM YSTTG RIOUH  potency,  wli iciii  we  to  t he 

c^i^ll  i)i  tippjt  i|je  ettrtli  m H:|>iiv^  ihev 

lliT^  . 4^^^  Jiwir^red  hi<h’tiiiilf.^jies4  jr^Ui^iTHt?- 

0u  a;>ir  iji^  i^lSaa  anil  ih-  ferixtv'^it^itl  itiM 

scrulab)**  as  iti5 

t>r  ro  4l  V 

wak,^^  B:^«0  ^ 

Aii(}  vi -■  '^'1  iajlir,'4^i 

vv!^4#-'' ■*^--  isi' 'after,  all,  \yhicU 

\YlVich  fi)  ili^v  .f^ftu^Mitarj-  iViakes,  uii>  parhcaJar  fet^in  of  ' 
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oalliStl  prctoplas^iii  df  lire  sitruii- 

i<Ieujc»6  of  tire  llf(^  trf-  Id  'iioji^m  (itul  tiwi^  id  ,:<^^prjj- 

pteture  UiB  nauiro  aiiP  ftm  in^: ; ou  tlirt^ 

^pi^iligriA^tnKUfeiJ,  we  Jiud  UrM^ 

■■■-TO'.';  *,  • :■:•,■.:  ■■,iiii.i:\^-t^i4;iU5i|W 

liure  heattV  jricdr.^^  thB^"  ilia  tired  eye^, 

; Itmut  it  iwr 

But  \vhjk 'baffled  id  i Ida  difidaiH^  to  i^l  u,^' 

it  Ijo.^  eotpe  iu  f)a;«s  |?V  latdv  ddd  f4r  dod 

iLat  pathway^  oHteted  iiptud  hi  pd mill  df  W a 

Abe  hfe  li?d  thanV  ^ 

j>l<«^ers  by  d i ff et^Ut; d i]  eyjous;  :^dy  ^ hi  to  |ri^ea  t ajiti  Osht 

4i  li^  iilyjsiibl?^  world  yoA  6v;eiv  toward  Vt&iP 

Once  so  A^ast  and  so  ihlfiiild;  $0  |t^  aiid  0^'  jAu'chTled^i^  aifd^^ 

ao  d«d(ny^.tb?d  tite  dai^h  of  a rf4j\v  ill 

iha  scieiu'e  4>f  sceniai  jiujit  at  banth  Icadh/s^  , j 

. We  have  fawled  ihiifc  tf^  t^alU  ■ 
lo^«e3  of  vusibie  animais  and  phiiit^ y^it^re  liiivtr for y 
AV4'ivt5>n,  whr?s  their  twined  lmbii»  add  a 
powers  411  JcJ  ort^iri??oye4>>  jp^hle  plaiU,  and  koo4y-kvd^^^^ 

tvben  the  record  Of  tlif?  beep  ij»ern  pePt^  iW  ftn^teplyhKjvie^^ 

Vv(ud  off  ami  develhjM^i  Mnd  ;elnf»,orat*^l:  by 

■■  ■'  .;  in  the -))3w;^ene  decade v^ 

[nil^e  tti  the  .woh4>,. miff '5?p«3e4^ 

'.  ,■;  • .•.■''*  ,■  V^'.  "'  '•  \ ;'■ 

‘ • .hi*  ibe 
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into  the  ehaa’aoter  and  relalionshifjs  of  one  eent,  may  contain  many  hundred 
these  minute  beings,  rnilliotis  of  tlie single  phints. 

Far  down  iu  tire  soale  of  plant  life^let.  When  theM'  yeust  plants,  well  distribu* 
it  be  disUnctly  nutlerstocnl  Ihiit  sye  are  led  thr«>ugl)  th**,  di>iigh.  art*  set  in  a warm 
priniai‘ily  concerned  in  this  pa[>er  not  place  tliey  hegin  to  gr«>\v.  and  in  oi^der 
with  animals,  but  only  willi  lowly  plants  to  grinv  they  innst  consume  food.  Now 
a certain  gt‘cat  group^  whose  individn-  I he  tlour  and  siiU  and  water  in  the  dough 
als  af*e  spi^kcn  of  ill  a general  Way  as  Tin  very  choice  v'iands  for  these  little 

cn*o  orgiiTiisius  <»r  Tuicrolies  or  gerriis.  So  plarrts,  iuul  as.  they  tliey  tear  these 
.sinaU  are  they  all  ihat  tlfcy  aa**?'  never  »ubstaiu*e^asmuler  w here  ihey  lie,  assimiv 
seen  as  j ridl v idea) s h\'  the  unakkal  vision : Jating  t^oine adements  ti nder  the  inlluenee 
It  is  only  wlien  they  arc  jirrowing  m of  lln^  life  forces,  atul  setting  free,  among 
musses  that  ihey  may  be  thus  seen.  other  things,  curhonie  acid  gus,  T1h,s  oc- 

One  gre^it  j'atinl.v  of  the  group  of  niicrb-  rufiiks  more  space  f hun  did  the  eornpound 
organs  is  culled  '‘  yeasts/’  and  wlien  of  w.hiclr  it  fomied  a part  bef<)re  it  canie 
the  in  to  the  cook  a liiUe  lunler  the  re^itstless  in iluence  of  the  living 

s/piro’c  soft  cake  of  ycasi  wrapped  in  tin  plan t cell,  Arul  so  the  bread  “rises.'' 
foil  to  keep  it  clean  and  xnoist,  h<»*  acts  ris  and  becoines  light  and  porous:  a Viappy 
a j'otiaccting  Indc  bHw'een  biological  I'esult  fpi*  us.  though  the  jmor  yeast  plants 
enec  and  eontrncrce  and  domestic  life  are  fattened  but  to  die,  at  the  right 
Tlie  eottiinerclaf  TaUtc  (if  r>i>e  sitigle  yeast  moment  otf  gc*es  tlie  wdiole  muss  to  the 
plant  may  be  estimated  on  the  basis  that  oven,  where  their  niyriad.  budding  lives 
the  srngU^  yeast  cabc^ costing  itsi  conbunier  are  soon  extifiguislied  Thus  wlien  we 
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neat  the  l>rea,(l,  we  eat  ijlie  iii  jei  of  rell  whicSi  dU  ide^  ( he  livijigr  fiX^rn  tl*e  .riojfi*^ 

vpldeli  wmde  lititj  wltesit  ot  that  (t  hi>w  and  ag'ajii  ^eeni^ 

rye  or  hurley  of  the  Ui?  the  to  wgrkaiti*  iii  that  surely 

y ex-i j$?  rfieui.^el vew.  >nd  call  it  ^kkI.  jjtray-  g^hri^i  ]Ui>^  bridi^ed  the  ahr^;  a»4 
Tldj^  one  of  the  iitmowBli.pred  into  life  hefp!^  bm 

here^  n$t  tcv  aUndsl  all  our  eyej^  But  that  pet  nursling  of  ^> 

“Uhnself  a aggregate  Af  iceilK,  assini-  in^ny  an  tiines  gone  by  ^ 

ilaU^  the  ruins  of  ptlief  iellSx  c^f  a.hi-  spontaneona  geiieriition^  hiis  always  been 
pfaot4$.  . bttried  in  neglect  at  toi  wtb 

Tbei’e  is  a yvfaol^  geeat  ttnd  important  ing-  epitaph  i Ituperhvct  Uli^rva^ 
series  of  o^aoMraeturc?>  deptnidotit  upon  Oup  sy^st-ematic  knbwiedge  of  Ihiv 
tlie  life  proee-^as  o/  dUfefottt  »p^  bf  teria-  ie  sfcMi  si3  oie^gre,  so  many 
rbtiSt  plaTite  a>ialogous  n'j  tliose  wlvich  and  doubUe$s  so  mjrioy  fatnUies  of  ' them, 
we  liare;  i^viewred  in  tbe  i>re;ad.  Beep-  have  uwer  yet  come  into  the  eajigie  of 
joakingr  unH  pniiiy  otluvr  bautdiVAd^hniy  glitnpses  of  tbeh* 

rest  upon  these  Ufe  power^  of  the  life  i>ower»  have  been  so  fragmentaty* 

prg^an  isni$  cal  led  y Where,  tbe  yet  Are  Can  only  try  to  bri  ng  a 

rioqs  .^pccle^  enipe  , IHtle  lom]poyai*y  order  *>ut  of  the  eha^^  by 

ArOold  be  Useless  |o  eperitlbtei  /W  to  their  ^bapei!^, 

ciai  purpose;  tlie  beer  VWe  liud/yvheh  \ye  jnut^ter  all  the  fw^is 

served  in  the  ^.<^on<m\y  of  nalnre  Uefom  yrhivd^  seen,  that  ibej 

the  diiw  n a^t)ic  Bt'er  all  fall  into  sphe- 

Thei'e  is  jollier  Mioni-  roidab  rod  li^ 

tn^ganispis  T^ry  wid^e - ^ ihese;  cht^e^  - 

7\rbr<di  we  call ''  niQU  Wsh'*  hxvyftvbcen 

bV  genemt  as  ai'c  a sodi^-  att^hed  ;t<v  Iwaby  hdtidreciH  -^t 

iinieslhut  not  afteoVdi^^^otly  bar/nliji  tu  forrns;  but  details  we  neetL  xnd 

iniOi,  they  y^ry  prey  npmi  linger  ndt^v  atid  whni 

btpl  biighl's*  iiigliin*  forms  of  Ihey  do  is  iioit^  of  more  impoitanee 

pUinUjkyrbVel^^  for  hii  nsev>  what  we  ^ ^ ^ 

V\"ten  grOW|  the  ivitb  tlmordmaVy  mW 

of  nuiuWs  ^dio  in  jiowt-i^  the  bac*te*atV  look  , likje  f 

hast  allowed  pHsir  j to  grow  stale  iu  damp  or  straight  or  SjiiWd  rod^;  we  find,  wht  h 

The  seope  of 

oS:tol’htger  Ipngor  ivpoH'lhes^,fand|U:S:of  ■. 

lod'Jy'  ElUpt>.V'^  yi;?aS^^^;^^Td-  ..htOUld'^,:  . - . 

wdudh^:  liow^ref;\  a/gOod;' ^ 

yri;y  int4Uv,*st4pg  " 

Now  at  Ja^t  we  are  fee  to  fa<5e^ 
oivr  std>fet.^;aiu>ther  gtH.Hvp  D 
tiTvfei  id^vnts,  i\h)Sely  allied  to  the  fungi;;  . 

they  are  also  niW  ro  virganf?>iir)S  qr  linoVotes 
or  gerhjf?.,  parlicular  fenHy 

iUiixie.  is  bueteria:  An  v/nli v idnal  is  cdlled 
a ihey  ai'e  hiic- 

. ' ' ^ " 

ft  Wdh W >ietq t V ds  if  I jori},  » f .<?; ver , we 
nprtri  tiiM  secf^et  «f  life 
hi  the  ,^iddy  these  hdn\> test  Of  living 
thiogS;  ^ 7ip  as  they  are 

of  'rihiflr  telhf  *>>  Mini pJe  in  ?►  tructoi'e  ^ia'  to 
ho  ulfiiOHt  crunpIiHcly  rc’pre^^^^^^  we  nsd  the  nvost  pawerlul  ^iiid  iiCrfel 

and  dots.^  bni xHvdt^w^^  rirruthi'?^  that  iheV  ron>ijst  pf  vU  miuute  mass 

poVviM’s^ jsjtif  to.  fiUrjy  ♦hame  of  granular  pK>to|dasni  sni'rounifed  by  a 
the  Jmdtlptfefipn  Ibid  thin  struct 

'Way  ihvwn  ofi  the  bord^^r^lpUd  ad  lifi>  When  we  pul  them  under  favoi'Ujdo 
lie  t]ii‘se  eh^mohlul  trhrse  tb;  COTklitioiis  for  gmwth,  and  give  tfiem  £»>c»d 

the  edge  of  ihat:  chasm,  (fep  as  et^^rthly;  fe;>U&b,  divide 
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Uie  mid/ile,  porfioji  sck>i|  siibsunc^  ^lvLicll  oftexi  soon 

larjfer  ;a|jd  a^in  dii^ldjog;,  »'*  or  itt»  f^llovei^  or  botji 

betfti  ^4ou  ih«!  ft  Bo  lUe  pf\jpdrt ioii  i4  br 

jiinder  fttvorabtv  ctiadjlfimfi.  a fine  baiance  of  tlie 

end  of  hftveadiied  as  ih^jy  tHe  Ja 

of  the  woH'U^e  li  vii)^beWitPi  2^1;^  long  nan  are  held  ciosfclrl  w?ihin 

imlh-itlMal  bv.ierfa.  Tfi  iJwi  bounds  the  \TOrW  ov^jr. 

sort  of  ihiTig  on  Itiira  gn"  Indeed,  life  goes  hard  wilh  many  fonns, 

hifidor^d  ih^i'e  woold  he  very  IJirie  ri^oni  and  ^rere  it  not  f/>r  a .vvry  ^iirfoua  pm;u- 
leji  oVji  CJia  s^o  any  OKher  sn>n  for  fuo  pr^80rvaiioai  ih  T^fn^tes 

forms  of  life^  jmd  pwtfy;  roncli  ^vli  the  under  ad  condiUons^  it  b likely  ibii^ 
t^rbon^  hydrf}i^^H  oxygen,  and  iiilrogen  many  «pecuf^  would die  out; 


w itcsiv 


§ A^^rtxJ  oxo«>3r(^;  m oh  ajns. 
yh^niat^* fihr*Ui  ■ 


i ife  pd  rpr^^  ih  live ; II  b that  lUe;  edud 

• vf'0'j?ildy' ' V/oiilii , .*  yi h fVi'v^ur^ We ,'fof  :lhd  ’<^udUdd:^r 

J'- , ' 'the ' ipmpifpii^r  '■' w ■ 

/ ^]l -i'  • tha;  j ?d’  d^n^' t 

and  feeds,  the  gerriv  give^  off  varinas  hpwevtr,  to  favorabJu  f;^jf^l‘imud^d 
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it  bxi«*sts  its  piot^tittg  shell  arid  emerges 

a tlim  skirnWrl  ar»4 

live  atid  jierha{>^  d t ijerxjth 

forui^  v^  mth 

A softv 

Wh€^  W di  V ide 

a fid  ^^rjlidiv^idef  the  tie\f'  ihdiyxiluiUs  th  as 
f orhrtid  dfWn  el ihg  toar&tber , a « 4 
lbre»<liK  pv  chaitis  or  littln  . j 

jy{kti>;»  of  Ihe 

rajpid  ttciiit^ 

itig  ih  fl  a ids, 
prolbfi^iio^ts  jarf 

wlii>tt:V^  piassiye.  >A11  f a>  cis 

we  - havie  ttm  |H>  wee,  ih  Tioarls;h- 

i ng , tlh?oiselr^v^  fiiiUuder  othitr 

I oriijS  (>f  milter^ ^ of  it 

In  new  y»>itfhh^  ' Ibei e o W'U  l>od 

and  sertipg  fr^  the 

^b^Wnices  by  li^ihg,: 

gr\7  \y  (h  g hac t epib  re  of  the  most  A teei'SO 
cham^^iel'S*  Th^'^y  may  be  acid  ox'  alka- 
line;  aepTAaiic  or  bad -belling;;  U^iba^ly 
UVi\t  are  but  schnetiTrie^*  aT:e  y?jry 

iiijuKohfi  to  inativ  ' , 

Sorrielivhfts  of  bacteria,  when  growfiig 
in  large  nm^-ve^,  form  tiriliiant  ca  jo  ring 
materials  " but  ih>^  ruin;?,  of  tlie  Sut>- 
atHiicc^  bh  whfeb  they  feed.  Some  are 
phosphbresgdhL  and,  when  tt«a'^sed  tiogetU- 
or  cnvi  read  by^  they 

emit;.  Some  fom  am  lastly  killed ; 
some  am  ypry  inyulneraM^ 

The  ^6i\:  iovi(m  thb  ■ 

lurking:  place 

add  f Ipm  tills  tiiey  Uf’C  fab;  ItwM 

W'lde  la  ther  ^ir  ;i«  frari  ^vf  ife  da?^g; 
washed  off  i nto  Ihty  :SUrf2»ce 
rwatet'S.  -■  '■■:■•,  '.. . .;’  ; ■■.v:'V' 

Tlie  life  history  of  many  the  Species 
of  bgcieihal^  a|madr  very  well  known  to 
. us/wliile  whole  groups  aro  alniost  ivhbi- 
jy  unstudied-  .This  miich  has  bfMm  .w’^11 
cjgi<hh^hed,  ih  ure  some 

Wiardi  AraViUife  to  Ihe  high- 

W foriris  of  life:  lit  Uds  woflvh  It 

m.  they  tv'  blp^h  org^mn  mat  ter  Id. 

pieeeSf  anxi  ftt  it  ip  tit  token  tip  by  higjiier 
idanto,  and  work^  into  for 

men  and  A.;p\oo  fneat  or 

any  oi her  ortramie  hi^ttcr  rein ai a 

tiiitdiairged  hidelih  If  shdi'  tip  so  t bai 
a o Ij^uug  bheterb)^  covr  Id  come  j o erm  lacd 
witlr  it.:  Foxier  inaiw  enndif iouB;  hi^W’" 
evor,  ihe  tovtueria  ♦!  UmrUy 

aiid  t1u>ti  synsoh  p^  alid  dni^ii  If 

a totol  destynrUoHvlhat  i?^,  ^ to*tol  'Clnihge^ 
i n hi  i\lb^.r  iprin^  of  pmt  tor:  ’The  huetoina 
are  thpiUie  gfearsc^^Vi^t^gens  the  dxirllK 


; MOUtUB  Wtra  riL^r^, 


it  Is  diineiilt  ^ tli^^ 

cuyicui  dding^^  (base ; 
Cdmplishmehto,  sto  :«a;rried  dh^:% 

Ofg'aTiistfis  So  smaU  that  full  a,  thousand 
of  Abyeu^tj  iimld  pa^ 

th fi^Eig h ihy  p jcweii  hi  a pumper  by  a 

sewhig;  the 

.sules;:  • ■ ‘ ,,'  '.  ■ ''  ■'; ■'■  ■ 

Attor  these 

rious  lb  iiigs  widely  people,  this  realm  of 
the  invisibie^yl  wU)  tb  yBli 

iTie  labofutoTy  widt;  1^  wh^tt 

he  may  about  llie  ddym^ 
makes  use  df  io;  hit^  Xli^^  1^^^  Ih  to 
sigh h hoiw  we  hjuirf^ 

mettt  and  wipe  thfe  gc mi  laden  jJbst  df 
/ tlin  dhtor  Av^irkl  from  his;  fee!  Wfdi’e 
h^  will  l>i^??hhnilto^  |>recihrt  Whicln 
before  all  otbeiv  earilvly  pJi^ees,  mu.%t  W:  ■ ', 
^hi^lutoly  .cleU^^  Tli^  vei^y  mr  which  is 
n^iil  into  the  rwxu  from  the . 

.lahs  )s  tiltoi'ed  thJt>ngh  eiHtori  to 
as  fully  may  be^  the  dust. 

Wltlls-  und  hcHjr^,  both  Sriimoth,  are  fre- 
*:pjf»nfiy  scoured  Wi(h  fluids  whicii  are 
deadly  to  peri  pH Rolled  in  a 
soioofh  siirtoced  biack  gpv^ii  :is  iVie  l>ac- 
leridlfigist?-^  fortunes  lit 

whbl^>  tlntig?>--~not  at  the 

dictate  of  hi^hioh,  bwi 

of  Intlsihie  tot 

i Q to  thb  h A?^dt3  ho  change  ■ w b 

iiOght  hhy^  usual 

,garrnehis^‘^■:  ■ '‘/'' " '•?  ; ' ' ■ 

We  Wolf  o^Kip  the 

doors  of  a hf'oHxl^icli^ed  cujdKmr^ 

; stoiids  iii  Ono  siito  of  thb  v^jawd  : 

lb>ft  ri*?itors  Opr  baptoribl  if 

coil  111  n It  ni  ber  the:  I rul  i v idUal  plan  to  fyb  i'eii  ; 

are  grp Wifijg  f)ti  ^ y y *;<ne  hi  tlre^  sh?f^l  vk?  of  ; 
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enough,  were  we  disposed  to  be  so  gener- 
ous, and  were  the  suggested  beneficiaries 
acquiescent, to  give  every  one  of  the  earth’s 
inhabitants  at  least  a million  of  the  bac' 
terial  plants,  and  have  enough  left  over 
to  similarly  endow  every  one  who  is  to 
be  bom  for  the  next  ten  thousand  years. 

What  you  see  is  a number  of  rows  of 
common  tumblers,  in  each  of  which  are 
standing  several  glass  tubes  plugged  at 
the  mouth  with  a wad  of  cotton  batting. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  tube  you  see  a 
transparent  jelly-like  substance  which  is 
our  bacterial  soil.  On  the  surface  or  in 
the  depth  of  this  nutrient  jelly  you  see 
variously  colored  pasty-looking  pellicles 
or  masses,  whicli  are  the  bacteria,  plainly 
visible  now,  because  they  are  piled  up  to- 
gether just  as  they  grow  in  such  colossal 
numbers. 

Some  of  the  species  have  made  the  jelly 
fluid  as  they  gre\y,  and  are  floating  in  the 
tiny  pool.  Some  of  them  are  themselves 
colored  variously  ; some  have  given  color 
to  the  jelly  in  which  they  were  plant- 
ed. The  names  of  the  various  species,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  described,  are  writ- 
ten on  a label  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  You 
may  take  out  these  tub^  and  look  at  their 
contents  more  closely  if  you  wish.  The 
cotton  plug  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  will 
prevent  all  access  to  the  germ  plants  of 
germs  which  may  be  floating  in  the  air 
outside,  and  equally  will  prevent  any- 
thing inside  the  tube  from  coming  out. 
You  will  see  that  many  of  the  tubes  are 
labelled  “Bacillus”;  that  means  a little 
rod,  and  this  is  the  generic  name  of  a very 
large  and  important  group  of  bacteria 
having  this  shape.  This  particular  one 
is  called  Bacillus  fiuorescena,  because,  as 
you  see,  it  imparts  to  the  jelly  in  which  it 
is  growing  a beautiful  greenish  fluores- 
cence. 

Here  is  a tube  marked  Micrococcus”  ; 
that  is  another  generic  name  applied  to  a 
large  group  of  splieroidal  bacteria,  and 
this  particular  one  is  called  Micrococcus 
cinnabareus,  because  when  it  grows  in  a 
mass,  the  mass  has  a deep  cinnabar  red 
color.  These  must  serve  as  examples  of 
the  appearances  and  names  of  bacteria  as 
they  are  seen  growing  in  a laboratory 
collection. 

I see  that  my  visitor’s  eyes  are  wander- 
ing to  a shelf  on  whose  tubes  are  seen 
such  ominous  names  as  pneumonia,  tu- 
berculosis, typhoid,  tetanus,  diphtheria, 
etc.,  and  that  as  he  reads  them  he  steps 


back  from  the  shelves.  They  are  safe 
while  they  are  there,  however,  perfectly 
so,  those  germs  which  cause  these  dread 
diseases,  and  I shall  have  something  to 
say  about  them  presently.  Close  beside 
this  germ  cabinet  one  sees  a row  of  large 
jars  containing  fluids  most  deadly  to  all 
forms  of  germs,  carbolic  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate,  etc. — germicides  w^e  call  them. 
All  kinds  of  living  germs  which  we  have 
finished  studying  are  delu^d  with  and 
soaked  in  these  solutions  for  some  hours 
before  they  are  permitted  to  leave  the 
laboratory,  and  usually  before  they  are 
removed  from  their  cotton -sealed  glass 
prison  tubes.  Now  I should  like  to  show 
you  how  we  capture  these  germs,  invis- 
ible in  the  earth  and  air  and  water,  or  on 
or  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and 
how  we  get  them  finally  growing  here  in 
tubes,  each  species  by  itself. 

The  first  thing  which  a worker  in  this 
fascinating  domain  of  science  has  to  ac- 
quire, strange  to  many  as  the  juxtaposi- 
tion may  appear,  is  faith,  and  perhaps 
faith  and  science  more  often  go  together 
than  some  people  think.  In  the  firet 
place,  the  worker  has  to  be  certain  that  all 
the  apparatus  which  he  uses,  the  flasks 
and  dishes  and  tubes  and  needles  and  for- 
ceps, are  absolutely  clean — not  clean  in 
the  ordinary  visible,  but  in  the  bacterial 
sense.  For  the  bacteriologist  that  thing 
is  alone  clean  whicli  is  wholly  free  from 
any  form  of  living  germs,  and  as  these 
everywhere-floating  and  every  where-lodg- 
ing germs  are  totally  invisible,  he  must  at 
the  outset  treat  all  his  utensils  as  if  he 
knew  they  were  covered  with  living  things. 
For  him  everything  is  regarded  as  guilty 
until  he  has  so  treated  it  that  he  knows  it 
must  be  now,  at  any  rate,  innocent — of 
germs.  This  treatment  is  called  steriliza- 
tion, and  so  he  bakes  and  roasts  and  boils 
his  apparatus,  and  all  his  bacterial  food 
before  he  begins  to  work  with  it. 

I need  not  describe  in  detail  how  the 
artificial  bacterial  foods  are  prepared,  as 
this  would  lead  us  far  afield.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  before  we  are  ready  to  go 
hunting  or  fishing,  whichever  you  like, 
for  bacteria,  we  liave  a number  of  cotton - 
plugged  tubes  and  flasks  partly  filled  with 
the  nutrient  jelly,  which  is  yellowish 
and  transparent  and  solid,  or  with  clear 
beef  tea,  or  with  boiled  milk,  or  with  lit- 
tle strips  of  boiled  potatoes.  These  form 
the  standard  stock  of  our  bacterial  larder. 

The  average  bacterium,  common  as  he 
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game  into  a panic,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
hunters  slowly  waved  colored  handker- 
chiefs to  and  fro,  often  the  whole  herd 
would  slowly  approach  the  men,  and 
could  be  easily  captured  at  short  range. 
The  game  came  itself  to  the  trap. 

Well,  with  as  little  exertion  we  hunt 
our  invisible  aerial  germs. 

We  melt  some  nutrient  jelly,  and  pour 
it  out  on  to  the  bottom  of  a shallow  glass 
dish,  and  let  it  cool  and  solidify.  All  we 
have  now  to  do  is  to  set  the  dish  uncov- 
ered almost  anywhere  wc  choose,  in  an 
inhabited  room  or  out-of-dooi*s,  in  any 
town,  and  leave  it  exposed  to  the  air  for, 
say,  five  minutes.  We  know  that  gravity 
is  constantly  bringing  toward  the  earth 
floating  dust  particles  and  other  minute 
bodies,  and  that  gernis  are  very  apt  to  be 
clinging  to  dust  particles  everywhere. 
So  what  curiosity  did  for  the  antelope, 
gravity  does  for  the  germs — lands  them  in 
the  trap;  and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes 
we  quietly  cover  the  dish  and  set  it  away. 
We  see  nothing  on  the  surface,  and  a tri- 
umphant home-coming  from  our  hunt  is 
therefore  out  of  the  question.  But  in  a 
day  or  two,  just  where  each  invisible  at- 
mospheric waif  fell  on  the  moist  surface 
of  our  gelatine,  a colony  will  appear  and 
continue  to  grow. 

Thus  we  can  make  analyses  of  the  air, 
and  learn  approximately  how  many  liv- 
ing  germs  are  floating  and  falling  in  the 
stuff  we  breathe. 

The  long  series  of  observations  and  ex- 
periments which  every  single  species  of 
bacteria  thus  isolated  from  the  earth  or 
air  or  water  must  be  subjected  to  before 
we  learn  its  life  history  w^e  need  not  dw^ell 
upon.  This  hurried  outline  of  the  meth- 
od of  isolation  must  suffice.  By  the  same 
general  methods,  though  with  many  de- 
tails and  many  modifications,  we  separate 
tlie  germs  wdiich  have  caused  disease  in 
the  living  body. 

Many  of  the  bacteria  do  not  grow  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  and  so 
we  have  in  a special  room  some  copper 
ovens,  called  thermostats  or  hatching  ov- 
ens or  incubators,  kept  at  a perfectly  uni- 
form temperature,  about  that  of  the  body, 
day  and  night,  into  which  w’e  can  put  our 
culture  tubes.  No  human  nui*sling  ever 
received  more  devoted  attention  than  do 
those  tiny  life  sparks,  as  liour  by  hour 
their  gi*owth  goes  on.  Some  of  them  are 
veritable  microscopic  devils,  but  all  alike 
come  in  for  a share  in  the  delicate  minis- 
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trations  of  their  foster-parent,  the  bacteri- 
ologist. Some  bacteria  do  not  grow  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  for  these  we 
must  have  an  apparatus  to  pump  it  out, 
or  to  replace  it  with  some  other  gas,  such 
as  hydrogen. 

Now  these  various  methods  of  culti- 
vating bacteria  and  other  forms  of  germs 
on  solid  transparent  culture  media  were 
largely  devised  and  elaborated  by  one  of 
the  most  patient  and  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious workei’S  of  the  present  day,  Dr. 
Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  early  in  the  pre- 
sent decade.  To  the  skill  and  cleverness 
with  which  he  devised  and  perfected  the 
comparatively  simple  technique  of  bacte- 
riology is  directly  traceable  some  of  the 
most  momentous  and  valuable  discoveries 
of  this  or  any  other  age.  Very  hazy  and 
incomplete  were  the  glimpses  which  be- 
fore this  time  had  been  caught  of  this 
vast  world  of  the  infinitely  little,  because 
the  methods  of  study  were  so  crude  and 
inaccurate.  Now,  however,  discovery  is 
piling  itself  on  discovery,  not  only  in  the 
field  of  bacteriology  at  large,  but  in  the 
relationships  which  certain  of  the  germs 
bear  to  serious  human  and  animal  diseases. 

To  this  relationship  we  must  now  brief- 
ly turn. 

It  has  been  learned  within  the  past  few 
years  that  several  of  the  most  serious  dis- 
eases known  to  man  ai'e  caused  by  par- 
ticular species  of  bacteria.  Such  diseases 
are  called  infectious.  Amongst  those 
forms  which  thus  originate  are  tubercu- 
losis, Asiatic  cholera,  erysipelas,  and  some 
forms  of  blood-poisoning,  tetanus  or  lock- 
jaw, some  forms  of  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  and  diphtheria.  We  know  the 
germs  which  are  concerned  in  the  causa- 
tion of  these  diseases,  and  can  grow  them 
in  tubes  in  tlie  laboratory,  and  work  out 
their  life  history. 

There  are  other  diseases  belonging  ap- 
parently in  the  same  general  class,  of 
whose  mode  of  origin  w e are  still  largely 
ignorant.  Such  are  small  pox,  measles, 
scarlatina,  yellow-fever,  and  others.  We 
believe,  largely  on  the  ground  of  analogy, 
that  these  too  are  caused  by  some  forms 
of  germs,  each  after  its  kind,  but  what 
they  are  we  cannot  yet  say. 

Malaria,  it  has  been  pretty  w’^ell  estab- 
lished, is  due  to  a minute  organism  whi6h 
belongs  not  among  the  plants,  but  low 
dow^n  in  the  animal  series,  in  the  class 
known  as  the  protozoa,  and  it  may  be  that 
some  or  all  of  the  last  group  above-men- 
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tioned  may  be  caused  by  similar  organ- 
isms, which  as  yet  we  cannot  cultivate  in 
the  laboratory,  or  even  bring  within  our 
vision  with  the  microscope.  Let  us  then 
confine  our  study  to  those  diseases  whose 
causation  has  been  well  established. 

We  have  not  space,  nor  would  it  be  fit- 
ting, here  to  consider  these  diseases  in  de- 
tail, one  by  one. 

Each  of  the  species  of  bacteria  which 
cause  disease  differs  from  all  other  forms, 
and  has  a distinct  and  characteristic  mode 
of  life.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
fined to  the  bodies  or  the  vicinage  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  or  subject  to  the  re- 
spective diseases.  This  we  say,  in  scien- 
tific parlance,  is  their  “habitat,”  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  large  proportion  of  bacteria 
whose  natural  habitat  is  outside  the  hu- 
man or  animal  Ixxly,  as  in  the  soil  or  wa- 
ter, or  on  other  plants. 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  we  could 
destroy  all  the  materials  discharged  from 
the  bodies  of  affected  persons,  or  those 
temporarily  harljoring  the  germs,  so  that 
these  could  not  be  spread  abroad  and 
come  in  contact  with  other  persons  or  an- 
imals, we  could  largely  limit  if  not  ulti- 
mately completely  eradicate  these  infec- 
tious diseases.  The  demonstration  of  this 
fact  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
achievements  of  modern  bacteriology,  be- 
cause it  leads  us  to  the  hope  that  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  we  may  be  able  to 
prevent  a great  deal  of  sickness  and  prema- 
ture  death.  This  consideration  alone  far 
outweighs  in  importance  the  sense  of  un- 
easiness which  is  to  day  so  wide  spread 
among  all  classes  when  the  relationship 
between  germs  and  disease  is  spoken  or 
thought  of. 

Consumption,  or  tubei*culosis,  is  largely 
spread  by  the  specific  bacteria  in  the  spu- 
tum thrown  off  by  affected  persons,  which 
is  allowed  to  dry  and  become  dissemi- 
nated in  the  floating  dust.  Typhoid  fever 
is  communicated  by  the  germs  discharged 
from  the  bodies  of  those  ill  of  this  dis- 
ease, which,  in  one  way  or  another,  but 
largely  in  polluted  water  and  food,  get 
into  the  digestive  track  of  well  persons. 
Diplitheria  may  be  communicated  in  like 
manner  b\'  the  germs  in  the  membranes 
or  fluids  from  Uie  month  of  the  stricken 
ones,  and  may  linger  long  wliolly  dry  in 
garments  and  household  furniture  and 
rooms. 

The  bacterium  causing  tetanus,  or  lock- 
jaw, is  not  often  conveyed  from  one  person 
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to  another,  but  is  exceptional  in  having 
its  usual  lurking-place  in  the  soil  of  cer- 
tain regions. 

Now  how  do  these  particular  species  of 
germs  cause  these  special  forms  of  disease  ? 

We  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the 
marked  life  features  of  bacteria  is  that 
when  they  assimilate  nourishment  and 
grow,  they  set  free  various  forms  of  chem- 
ical substances.  When  putrefaction  oc- 
curs in  a bit  of  meat,  for  example,  certain 
bad-smelling  gases,  as  well  as  a host  of 
other  substances,  are  set  free  by  the  bac- 
teria which  are  feeding  on  the  meat. 

These  cause  its  putrefjiction.  Each  spe- 
cies acts  in  its  own  peculiar  fashion  in 
the  acquirement  of  its  food,  and  sets  free 
its  own  peculiar  chemical  substances. 

Now  the  same  thing  happens  when  bac- 
teria, in  one  way  or  another,  get  into  the 
bodies  of  men  or  animals  and  grow  there. 

But  in  the  large  proportion  of  cases  the 
bacteria  which  we  take  into  our  bodies  in 
vast  numbers  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
uncooked  foods  and  with  water  and  milk, 
produce,  if  they  grow’  at  all.  chemical  sub- 
stances which  do  no  manner  of  harm.  It 
is  indeed  not  at  all  improbable  that  some 
bacteria  which  are  constantly  present  in 
the  digestive  canal  form,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  materials  w^hich  aid  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

It  has,  however,  come  about  in  the  lapse 
of  ages  that  a very  few,  an  infinitely  small 
proportion,  of  all  the  bacteria  wdiich  are 
about  us  ])roduce  chemical  substances  in 
the  body  wdiich  in  one  way  or  another  act 
as  violent  poisons.  Tliese  substances  pro- 
duced by  bacteria  are  called  ptomaines, 
and  here  at  last  our  plummet  seems  to  be 
striking  bottom.  It  is  the  ptomaines,  or 
peculiar  vegetable  poisons  produced  by 
these  germ.s,  which  usually  do  the  damage. 
Sometimes  these  ptomaines  are  produced 
in  some  special  part  of  the  Ixxh^  w here  the 
bacteria  grow,  and,  gaining  access  to  the 
body  fluids,  are  carried  all  over  the  organ- 
ism, inducing  in  the  most  vulnerable  parts 
those  changes  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  and  wdiich  give  rise  to  what  w’e 
call  its  symptoms.  Tliis  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever,  in 
which  the  bacteria  are  confined,  in  the 
former,  usually  to  the  mouth  and  throat 
and  air- passages,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the 
intestinal  canal.  But  the  soluble  pto- 
maines are  carried  everywhere,  working 
havoc. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  complex  of 
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their  condition  from  one  of  practical  im- 
munity to  one  of  extreme  susceptibility. 

The  lesson  of  these  experiments  is  writ- 
ten so  large  that  surely  he  who  runs  may 
read. 

There  is  an  inherent  capacity  of  resist- 
ance to  deleterious  influences  of  various 
kinds  on  the  part  of  the  body,  which  can 
be  strengthened  by  suitable  food  and  regi- 
men and  proper  hygienic  surroundings. 
This  health  inertia  alone  carries  many 
safely  through  the  struggle  with  the  va- 
rious forms  of  bacterial  disease.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  physician’s  function 
in  treating  bacterial  diseases  has  been 
largely  limited  to  bracing  up  the  body’s 
cells  by  drugs  or  proper  food,  or  in  some 
other  way  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  more  or  less  efficacious,  so  that  they 
might  carry  on  their  fight  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 

But  since  new  light  has  dawned  upon 
the  relationship  of  bacteria  to  disease  the 
student  in  this  special  field  has  not  been 
idle.  While  slowly  and  toilsomely  work- 
ing out  the  life  story  of  the  germs  one  by 
one,  he  has  held  ever  close  to  his  heart 
this  most  cherished  hope  that  by-and-by 
we  should  know  enough  about  the  secret 
life  of  these  invisible  foes  of  man  to  en- 
able us  to  destroy  them  in  the  body  out- 
right, or  in  some  direct  way  control  their 
ravages.  With  this  shining  possibility 
ever  luring  him  on  to  new  researches, 
several  very  significant  facts  have  been 
brought  to  light. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  certain 
diseases  one  attack  of  which  more  or  less 
effectually  protects  the  victim  from  subse- 
quent liability  to  it.  Although  such  dis- 
eases in  man  belong  chiefly  in  that  class 
above  alluded  to  whose  relationship  to 
micro  organisms  has  not  yet  been  definite- 
ly made  clear,  it  has  yet  seemed  possible 
that  the  same  condition  might  be  brought 
about  in  well-understood  bacterial  diseases 
by  artificial  inoculation  if  only  we  could 
get  some  variety  of  the  specific  germ  of 
such  diminished  virulence  as  not  to  be  in 
itself  dangerous.  It  has  been  learned,  in 
fact,  that  by  putting  pure  cultures  of  cer- 
tain disease-producing  bacteria  under  such 
adverse  conditions  as  to  make  life  a bur- 
den to  them,  but  not  quite  killing  them, 
as,  for  example,  by  alternately  heating 
and  cooling,  a variety  of  the  species 
could  be  produced  which  when  inocula- 
ted would  cause  no  serious  harm,  and  in 
a measure  confer  subsequent  immunity, 
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much  as  vaccination  does  against  small- 
pox. This  preventive  inoculation  has 
been  largely  practised  in  Europe  in  sev- 
eral forms  of  germ  disease  in  animals, 
with  varying  success. 

It  has  been  thought  also  that  if  the 
ptomaines  which  the  disease -producing 
bacteria  form  as  they  grow  could  be  sep- 
arated from  the  germs  in  suitable  form, 
these  ptomaines  might  bring  about  immu- 
nity by  introduction  into  the  body.  Much 
research  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  and 
it  really  seems  from  the  successful  experi- 
ments upon  animals  as  if  before  long  some 
very  significant  revelations  in  this  direc- 
tion might  be  forthcoming  which  will  be 
of  direct  benefit  to  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  experiments  which 
have  thus  far  been  made  in  the  way  of 
attempts  to  destroy  the  invading  germ  by 
the  direct  use  of  chemical  substances  put 
into  the  body  which  should  not  harm  the 
body  cells  themselves  have  not  led  to  very 
encouraging  results. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  hasty  indica- 
tions of  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
infectious  or  bacterial  diseases  that  we  are 
standing  to-day  on  the  border-land  of  a 
vast  unexplored  region  in  the  domain  of 
life.  It  seems  to  be  a region  rich  in  the 
promise  of  benefit  to  man,  when  after 
patient  toil  we  shall  have  learned  more 
of  the  relationships  of  these  tiny  organ- 
isms to  one  another  and  to  higher  forms. 

The  richest  harvest  garnered  hitherto  in 
this  domain  has  been  the  power  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  certain  dread  human 
scourges,  and  thus  to  stay  their  prog- 
ress. 

In  the  face  of  threatened  epidemics  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  we  stand  to  day  fully 
equipped  with  a knowledge  of  its  nature, 
which  surely  enables  us  to  hold  it  suc- 
cessfully in  check.  The  surgeon  can  to- 
day undertake  with  just  confidence  of 
success  such  operations  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  humanity  as  would  have  made 
the  hearts  of  his  elder  confreres  stand 
fairly  still.  Many  of  the  so-called  acci- 
dents of  maternity  have  largely  lost  their 
vagueness,  and  with  this  their  power  to 
harm.  The  great  cloud  which  for  so 
many  years  has  hung  low  over  the  heads 
of  the  children  of  tubercular  parents  has 
at  length  begun  to  roll  away.  The  terri- 
ble epidemic  scourges  of  former  times  no 
longer  haunt  the  imagination. 

Man  is  not  in  these  days  a serious  seek- 
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er  for  tlie  fountains  of  perpetual  youth, 
nor  may  we  justly  long  for  earthly  im- 
mortality. But  we  now  see — dimly,  but 
at  last — that  we  may  lay  larger  claim  at 
least  to  our  allotted  threescore  years  and 
ten  if  we  can  but  learn  to  cope  with  or  to 
hold  at  bay  those  unseen  enemies  which 
liave  robbed  us  already  of  far  too  many 
lives. 

Little  by  little  we  are  learning  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cui^e,  and  that  pre- 
vention is  possible  in  a large  number,  of 
those  diseases  which  have  claimed  their 
victims  hitherto  unchallenged.  People 
have  always  taken  it  as  a matter  of  course 
that  a certain  number  of  persons  must 
sicken  and  die  of  such  diseases  as  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria  ; but  we  know  to-day 
that  these  diseases  can  be  largely  limited 
if  only  proper  care  be  taken  in  destroying 
the  waste  material  from  the  sick.  We 
know  now  to  just  what  we  must  attribute 
the  wide- spread  acquirement  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  that  proi)er  cleanliness  in  af- 
fected persons,  and  proper  cleanliness  in 
streets  and  houses  and  all  assembling 
places,  would  greatly  curtail  the  number 
of  its  victims. 

Still, again,  these  delvings  in  the  unseen 
world  have  brought  up  at  least  one  shin- 
ing moral  nugget, which, when  beaten  into 
words,  means  something  like  this : we 
muM  not  lay  at  the  door  of  Providence 
or  fate  those  evils  which  we  wilf  ully  or 
ignorantly  bring  upon  ourselves. 

But,  some  one  will  say,  amid  all  these 
glittering  hopes  for  the  future,  amid 
all  your  congratulations  over  the  large 
achievements  of  the  past,  wdiat  is  there 
here  and  now,  at  once,  to-day,  of  help  for 
the  already  strickeii  ? Patience,  patience. 
The  wise  physician  can  do  much  along 
the  lines  which  experience  has  drawn  to 
comfort  and  to  save.  We  do  but  harm 
ourselves  to  strain  too  eagerly  to  catch  the 
assurance  of  the  coining  day. 

It  is  coming,  slowly  perhaps,  tliough  we 
do  not  know  how  soon:  but  it  is  coming, 
we  may  assuredly  believe,  the  time  when 
we  shall  have  so  far  mastered  the  life 
history  of  our  invisible  enemies  in  this 
hidden  world  of  life  that  we  can  fight 
them  with  their  own  weapons  on  their 
chosen  fif‘lds.  Hundreds  of  tireless  work- 
ers the  world  over  are  toiling  early  and 
late  to  usher  in  tliat  day.  It  is  a pity  tliat 
some  of  the  large  hearted  men  in  this 
country,  in  whose  hands  great  fortunes 
are  placed  for  a little  while,  do  not  see  to 


it  that  suitable  endowments  of  research 
in  this  most  promising  field  are  furnished 
here,  so  that  we  may  more  fairly  join 
hands  with  the  workers  in  other  lands 
whose  authorities  are  more  keenly  alive 
than  ours  to  the  urgency  of  the  claims  of 
suflfering  men. 

. Our  national  and  State  legislators 
and  department  oflBcers  are  wide-awake 
enough  to  the  economic  interests  which 
are  threatened  when  cattle  feel  the  toucli 
of  bacterial  disease;  but  for  man  no  hand 
is  raised. 

There  has  never  been  a time  in  tlie 
world's  history  when  well-directed  and 
well-sustained  scientific  research  pi'om- 
ised  so  much  of  positive  and  direct  bene- 
fit to  man  as  it  does  here  in  this  under- 
world of  life  to-day. 

As  I write,  there  comes  flashing  to  us 
across  the  sea  the.  cheering  word  that  the 
great  master  in  this  field,  Robert  Koch  — 
the  man  whose  suggestions  about  modes 
of  working  have  made  possible  the  great 
advances  in  biology  of  wdiich  I w’rite;  the 
man  wdio  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  scourge  of  the  human  race,  tu- 
berculosis; the  man  wdiose  keen  insiglit 
and  patient  toil  led  him  in  a host  of  others 
to  find  out  the  fateful  germ  of  the  dread 
Asiatic  cholera — w^c  hear,  I say,  that  this 
master's  deft  fingers  and  well-furnished 
brain  have  brought  him  to  the  belief  that 
a large  measure  of  help  is  close  at  hand 
for  many  of  the  victims  of  tuberculosis. 
How  far-reaching  this  discovery  may 
prove  to  be  when  we  know’  all  its  details, 
we  cannot  even  fairly  conjecture  yet. 

But  of  this  w’e  may  be  assured,  that 
what  toil  and  skill  and  learning  and  self- 
sacrifice  can  do  will  be  done  the  w’orld 
over  to  bring  as  speedily  as  may  be  the 
acquisitions  of  this  science  and  lay  them 
at  tlie  service  of  the  hapless  victims  of 
bacterial  disea.se.  In  the  mean  time  the 
public  is  taken  so  fully  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  medical  profession  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  problems  w hich  are  urging 
to  be  solved  because  in  large  measure  the 
burden  of  prevention  rests  upon  them- 
selves. 

When  we  gather  up  the  lines  of  thought 
and  research  wdiich  w’e  have  followed  so 
hastily  together,  w e find  that  they  are  all 
pointing  for  each  of  us  not  to  a state  of 
w’atcliful  unrest,  not  to  a brooding  appre- 
hension, but  toward  one  practical  sugges- 
tion— the  need  of  a more  general  and  a 
more  intelligent  cleanline.ss.  . 
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PUNSTER,  POET,  PREACHER. 

BY  THE  RT.  REV.  T.  U.  DUDLEY,  D.D. 


IN  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  near  Lon- 
don, there  stands  a monument  on 
which  is  graven,  “ In  memory  of  Thomas 
Hood,  who  sang  the  ‘ Song  of  the  Shirt.’  ” 
The  frequent  visitor,  uncovered,  rever- 
ently regards  the  grass-grown  grave,  and 
the  effort  which  sculpture  has  made  to 
portray  the  word-pictures  fashioned  long 
ago  by  him  who  sleeps  beneath. 

But  each  year  grows  smaller  tlie  com- 
pany of  pilgrims  to  this  grave.  The  dead 
poet  is  but  little  known  or  appreciated  by 
the  literary  world  of  our  day. 

The  father  of  Thomas  Hood  was  a na- 
tive of  Scotland,  who  came  to  London 
seeking  his  fortune,  and  became  a book- 
seller. The  poet’s  mother  was  a Miss 
Sands.  From  Hood’s  own  account  of  his 
ancestry  we  learn  “that  as  his  grand- 
mother was  a Miss  Armstrong,  he  was 
descended  from  two  notorious  thieves, 
i.  e,y  Robin  Hood  and  Johnnie  Arm- 
strong.” 

We  quote  from  the  exquisite  memorial 
of  Hood  by  his  daughter,  who,  continu- 
ing the  very  brief  account  of  her  father’s 
parents,  says:  “ The  father  was  a man  of 
cultivated  taste  and  literary  inclinations, 
and  was  the  author  of  two  novels,  which 
attained  some  popularity  in  their  day,  al- 
though now  their  very  names  are  forgot- 
ten. For  those  days  they  must  have  been 
a fairly  intellectual  family.” 

Wlien  the  poet  was  still  but  a boy,  his 
father  was  taken  away  by  sudden  death, 
and  the  widow  and  children  left  with  but 
slender  support.  The  nobility  which  after- 
ward characterized  the  man  was  straight- 
way manifested  in  the  lad.  He  chose  the 
drudgery  of  the  engraver’s  desk  rather  than 
encroach  upon  the  meagre  family  store. 

In  the  year  1821,  when  Hood  was  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  an  opening 
which  offered  more  congenial  employ- 
ment at  last  presented  itself,  and  he  be- 
came the  sub-editor  of  the  London  Maga- 
zine. In  1824,  with  the  proverbial  im- 
prudence of  a poet,  he  married,  and  the 
daughter  writes:  “ In  spite  of  all  the  sick- 
ness and  sorrow  that  formed  tlie  gi*eat- 
est  portion  of  the  after-part  of  their  lives, 
the  union  was  a happy  one.”  Children 
were  born,  poverty,  tlie  wolf  growled  at 
the  door,  disease  entered  the  home,  and 


never  left  it  until  the  victim  had  been 
slain,  the  husband  taken  away.  There 
is  hardly  an  incident  worthy  of  record. 
Poverty  and  weakness  will  not  surrender 
the  fight,  will  not  cease  the  effort  to  pay 
the  debt  incurred  by  the  failure  of  friends. 

The  dying  poet  will  not  consent  to  be  ab- 
solved from  his  obligations  by  one  or  an- 
other of  the  sharp  remedies  which  the 
legislature  has  provided  for  such  evils. 

He  says  he  is  “ determined  to  try  whether 
he  cannot  score  off  his  debts  as  effectually 
and  more  creditably  with  his  pen  than 
with  the  legal  whitewash  or  a wet 
sponge.”  So,  “leaving  every  shilling  be- 
hind him  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  ef- 
fects, the  means  he  carried  with  him  be- 
ing an  advance  upon  his  future  labors,  he 
voluntarily  expatriated  himself,  and  bade 
his  native  land  good-night.” 

For  two  years  he  and  his  little  family 
are  domiciled  atCoblentz,  where  the  blue 
Moselle  poui*s  its  waters  into  the  “ arrowy 
Rhine,”  and  thence  come  the  budgets  of 
fun  over  which  England  shakes  its  sides, 
all  ignorant  that  by  subtlest  alchemy 
sighs  and  pains  and  sorrows  have  been 
transmuted  into  these  bonbons.  Then 
three  years  of  suffering,  and  yet  of  un- 
flagging toil,  at  Ostend,  whose  marshy 
miasma  was  aggravation  of  his  disease. 

And  then  England  again;  and  in  thefive^ 
years  which  remain  of  his  allotted  span, 
though  the  vital  flame  burns  with  ever- 
diminishing  intensity,  it  yet  sheds  a more 
glorious  effulgence  on  all  around ; though 
the  “ silver  chord  ” is  so  soon  to  be  loosed, 
it  yet  sounds  forth  ever  sweeter  and 
sweeter  melodies;  and  from  the  “golden 
bowl  ” so  soon  to  be  broken,  he  pours  the 
perfume  of  his  pleading  for  right  which 
has  anointed  and  cheered  the  soiled  face 
of  myriad  down  trodden  ones.  And  then, 
at  last,  in  the  month  of  the  flowers,  in  the 
month  of  his  birth  and  of  his  marriage, 
the  singer's  voice  is  hushed  forever,  the 
punster's  quirks  are  ended,  the  preacher’s 
sermon  is  done. 

Such  must  be  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, Wlio  was  Thomas  Hood?  A man 
of  lowly  birth,  of  meagre  education,  of 
diseased  body,  but  of  brave  heart;  who 
lived  a life  of  toil,  without  incidents  of 
heroism  or  crises  of  trial,  and  died  young. 
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But  in  reply  to  the  furtlier  question, 
“What  was  Thomas  Hood?”  we  answer, 
Punster,  poet,  preacher,  all  combined;  a 
teacher  both  in  life  and  word  of  highest 
Christian  principle.  Hood’s  reputation 
with  the  general  public  is  undoubtedly 
only  as  a joker,  and,  beyond  controversy, 
he  was  in  act  and  word,  constitutionally, 
spontaneously,  necessarily,  always  and 
**  everywhere,  the  perpetrator  of  jests,  ver- 
bal and  practical. 

The  design  of  this  paper  is  to  correct, 
if  possible,  this  false  estimate  of  a brave 
knight  who  went  laughingly  to  battle, 
but  still  loent  to  battle^  against  giant 
falsehoods  and  follies  and  giant  wrongs 
and  giant  misbeliefs,  and  with  his  smooth 
round  stones  of  song  did  smite  them.  Its 
aim  is  to  portray  him  as  poet;  in  highest, 
truest  sense  a poet  in  life  and  verse;  a 
maker,  creator,  who  of  materials  old  and 
familiar  doth  fashion  results  startling  in 
their  beauty,  and  in  themselves  a revela- 
tion. 

And  its  further  aim  is  to  claim  for  the 
punster-poet  the  honor  due  to  the  preach- 
er, though  unordained  and  unrecognized, 
and  to  show  from  liis  sermons  how  effec- 
tive was  his  preaching  of  that  charity 
“ which  sulfereth  long  and  is  kind, which 
envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
putfed  up,  thinketh  no  evil”;  of  tolera- 
tion, that  hardest  lesson  for  humanity  to 
learn. 

An  incident  shall  first  be  narrated,  il- 
lustrative of  his  inevitable  tendency  to 
word-twisting,  which  I have  never  seen  in 
print.  The  two  Hoods — father  and  son — 
are  one  day  driving  in  a buggy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London.  Most  probably 
it  w^as  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  af- 
ter the  days  of  exile  were  ended,  and  the 
poet  had  come  home  to  England  to  die. 
They  come  to  a gate  on  the  road -side 
through  which  they  design  to  pass,  and 
are  given  pause  by  the  warning  in  big, 
bold  letters,  “ Beware  the  dog!”  The  poet 
alights  from  liis  carriage  to  make  a recon- 
noissance  of  the  enemy.  But  no  dog  is 
in  sight;  the  most  diligent  .search  reveals 
none,  and  straightway,  with  a piece  of 
chalk.  Hood  writes  beneath  the  warning 
“Beware  the  dog!”  the  expostulalory 
question, “Where  be  the  dog?” 

Hood's  poetry  is  certainly  not  Shake- 
speare’s nor  Milton's,  and  yet  is  poetry, 
genuine,  real,  true.  For  what  is  poetry  ? 
We  answer  with  Hazlitt  that  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  imagination  and  of  the  emo- 


tions, and  he  is  a poet  who  can  speak 
that  language  so  that  it  shall  be  under- 
stood of  the  people;  so  that  the  soul  of 
man  may  hear  its  native  tongue,  and 
hearing,  awake  and  rejoice. 

How  many  a man  has  stood  in  a dark- 
ened chamber  that  seemed  to  giow  ever 
darker,  for  the  light  of  the  house  was  g-o- 
ing  out!  He  has  listened  with  breathless 
eagerness  to  hear  the  dipping  of  the  oar 
that  should  announce  the  pale  boatnian 
come  to  carry  the  traveller  across  the  riv- 
er, and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  could 
find  no  clothing  in  the  poor  wardrobe  of 
his  mind.  But  a poet  has  .stood  there  be- 
fore him,  and  he  makes  the  experience  of 
agony  a very  joy  forever  by  the  words  in 
which  he  tells  it: 

“ We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night — 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low — 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

“ So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak. 

So  slowly  moved  about, 

As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 
To  eke  her  living  out. 

“ Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hope.s  belied ; 

We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

“ For  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  luorn  than  ours.” 

Then  we  can  but  recall  the  marvellous 
picture  of  tragic  death,  which,  with  per- 
haps one  single  exception,  has  added  more 
to  our  poet’s  fame  than  all  else  he  has 
written.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  “Bridge 
of  Sighs,”  and,  in  our  judgment,  for  in- 
tensity of  human  sympathy,  for  penetra- 
ting vision  of  the  hidden  significance  be- 
neath the  commonplace  event,  for  pictured 
portrayal  of  the  weakness  and  the  agony, 
the  cruelty  and  the  treachery,  which  have 
gone  before,  for  agonizing  lamentatiou 
that  there  was  no  Christ  in  Christian  men 
to  succor  the  betrayed,  and  for  fiery  de- 
nunciation and  stinging  rernor.seful  lash- 
ing of  the  betrayer— these  verses  are  not 
surpassed,  perhaps  not  equalled,  in  the 
literature  of  our  language. 

Our  .space  permits  us  to  do  no  more 
than  mention  a poem  by  which  we  would 
further  illustrate  Hood’s  claims  to  be  a 
poet.  It  is  but  little  known  now,  even 
as,  strange  to  say,  it  was  but  little  read 
in  his  own  day.  His  daughter  records 
in  her  Memorial  that  her  father  himself 
bought  the  unbound  sheets  of  a large  part 
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of  the  edition  to  save  them  from  the  dis- 
graceful fate  of  the  ‘ ‘ trunk  - makers.  ” 
The  title  of  the  poem  is  “The  Plea  of  the 
Midsummer  Fairies.”  In  the  dedication 
to  his  friend  Charles  Lamb,  Hood  says: 

“ It  is  my  design  in  the  following  poem  to 
celebrate  by  an  allegory  the  immortality  which 
Shakespeare  has  conferred  on  the  fairy  mythol- 
ogy  by  Ihs  2lidmimmer  Nights  Dream.  Bnt  for 
him  those  pretty  children  of  our  childhood 
would  leave  barely  their  names  to  our  matnrer 
years.  They  belong,  as  the  mites  upon  the 
plum,  to  the  bloom  of  fancy,  a thing  generally 
too  frail  and  beautiful  to  \vith8taud  the  rude 
handling  of  time;  but  the  poet  has  made  the 
most  perishable  part  of  the  mind's  creation 
equal  to  the  most  enduring ....  (so)  that  they 
are  as  real  to  the  mind’s  eye  as  their  green 
magical  circles  to  the  outer  sense.” 

Such  the  design;  fairies  live  only  in 
the  faith  of  men;  that  faith  had  grown 
old  and  ready  to  perish  when  the  great 
magician  touched  it  with  his  wand,  and, 
behold ! it  is  new  and  vigorous  again. 
Time’s  scythe  passes  harmless  through 
the  giant  Shade ; Shakespeare  is  immortal, 
and  has  made  the  fairies  so.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  poem  consists  in  the  intensity 
and  the  clearness  of  the  poet’s  vision  of 
the  fairy  world.  He  projects  himself,  if 
we  may  so  say,  into  that  airy  world  of  un- 
reality ; there  he  beholds,  there  he  speaks, 
and  his  words  are  all  redolent  of  the  per- 
fumed air  of  the  elfin  kingdom. 

We  will  quote  but  a single  line  from 
the  poem,  but  that  line  is,  in  our  opinion, 
as  perfect  adaptation  of  words  to  thought 
as  can  be  found  in  English  poetry.  When 
Time  stands  with  uplifted  scythe  ready 
to  strike  and  destroy  the  whole  fairy  race, 
then  Shakespeare,  the  “timely  appari- 
tion,” comes,  and 

“ Doffs  to  the  lily  queen  his  courteous  cap.” 

But  the  effort  to  characterize  the  pecul- 
iar excellences  of  our  poet  wei*e  wholly 
incomplete  did  it  fail  to  note  that  in  the 
fruits  of  his  genius,  more  perhaps  than 
in  those  of  any  other  writer,  is  made 
manifest  that  laughter  and  tears,  mirth 
and  sorrow,  dwell  ever  as  closest  neigh- 
boi*s,  are  but  joint- tenants  of  one  house, 
and  together  greet  the  poet  visitoi*.  In 
his  own  beautiful  “Ode  to  Melancholy” 
Hood  says, 

“There  is  no  music  in  the  life 

That  sounds  with  idiot  laupjhter  solely; 

There’s  not  a strin*;  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy.” 


And  it  is  just  as  true  that  on  the  crest  of 
the  highest  surging  wave  of  feeling  there 
will  ever  be  a snowy,  frothy  cap*  of  glad- 
ness; that  the  rainbow  of  beauty  and  con- 
tent will  be  made  by  the  sunlight  of  mer- 
riment shining  through  tlie  tears  of  deep- 
est feeling.  The  quaint  conceit  witli 
which  the  poet’s  lips  are  smiling  is  just 
as  full  of  tenderest  concern  as  his  bitter- 
ness was  of  lamentation  ; perhaps  tells  his  • 
story  more  fully,  more  powerfully,  and 
makes  it  to  be  longer  remembered.  For 
instance,  he  mourns  over  the  inequalities 
in  this  human  life  of  ours,  those  mysteri- 
ous dispensations  which  men  have  found 
it  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  govern- 
ment of  an  all-wise,  all-powerful,  all-lov- 
ing Father.  See  how  he  does  it: 

“ What  different  dooms  our  birthdays  bring ! 

For  instance,  one  little  mannikin  thing 
Survives  to  wear  many  a wrinkle, 

While  death  forbids  another  to  wake, 

And  a son  that  it  took  nine  moons  to  make 
Expires  without  a twinkle ! 

“Into  this  world  we  come  like  ships 
Launch’d  from  the  docks  and  stocks  and  slips, 
For  fortune  fair  or  fatal ; 

And  one  little  craft  is  cast  away 
In  its  very  first  trip  to  Babbicome  Bay, 

While  another  rides  safe  at  Fort  Natal. 

“And  the  other  sex,  the  tender,  the  fair, 

What  wide  reverses  of  fate  are  there! 

While  Margaret,  charmed  by  the  Bulbul  rare, 

In  a garden  of  Gul  reposes. 

Poor  Peggy  hawks  nosegays  from  street  to  street 
Till — think  of  that ! who  find  life  so  sweet — 

She  hates  the  smell  of  roses!” 

Does  the  funny  setting  detract  from  the 
brilliancy  of  the  jewel,  that  questioning 
wonder  at  the  inexplicable,  that  tender 
commiseration  for  the  unfortunate? 

Fully  equal  to  the  foregoing  is  his  dis- 
sertation upon  the  text  that  a clear  con- 
science alone  maketh  the  liead  to  re.st  easy 
on  its  pillow;  and  the  fun  doe^  not  dull 
the  point  of  the  moral  or  obscure  the 
beauty  of  the  conception. 

“The  careful  Betty  the  pillow  be.ats, 

And  airs  the  blankets,  and  smnotlis  the  sheets, 
And  gives  the  mattress  a shaking; 

Bnt  vainly  Betty  performs  her  part 
If  a ruffled  head  and  a rumpl(*d  heart 
As  well  as  the  couclj  want  making. 

“There’s  Morbid,  all  bile  and  verjuice  and  nerves; 
WluTo  other  people  would  make  preserves, 

He  turns  his  fruit  iTito  pickles. 

Jealous,  envious,  and  fretful  by  day, 

At  niglii  to  his  own  sharp  fancies  a prey, 

He  has,  like  a hedgehog,  rolhMl  up  the  wrong  way, 
Toriiicniing  himself  wdth  his  prickles. 
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“But  a child  that  bids  the  world  good-night 
111  downright  earnest,  and  cuts  it  quite — 

A cherub  no  art  can  c(  py — 

’Tis  a perfect  picture  to  see  him  lie 
As  if  he  liad  supp’d  on  dormouse  pie 
(An  ancient  classical  dish,  by-the-bye!) 

With  a sauce  of  syrup  of  poppy.” 

WjQ  have  space  for  but  the  opening 
verses  of  the  playful  tender  lines  suggest- 
ed by  the  distant  view  of  Clapham  Acad- 
emy, where  he  had  been  at  school.  Ai'e 
not  the  tears  in  the  eyes  that  look  on  these 
'‘happy  autumn  fields”  while  thought 
runs  back  to  “ the  days  that  are  no  more,” 
though  the  poet’s  lips  are  wreathed  with 
smiles?  We  can  hear  the  mournful  ca- 
dence of  the  old  man’s  melancholy  while 
yet  he  talks  so  gleefully  of  the  boys  and 
the  joys  of  the  old  time;  and  our  own 
sympathetic  enjoyment  is  heightened  that 
thus  in  retrospect  we  are  taught  to  smile 
while  we  weep. 

“ Ah  me ! those  old  familiar  bounds ! 

That  classic  house,  those  classic  grounds, 
My  pensive  thought  recalls ! 

What  tender  urchins  now  conhne, 

What  little  captives  now  repine. 

Within  yon  irksome  walls ! 

* •N’  « # « « ' 

“ There  was  I birch’d ; there  was-  I bred ; 

There  like  a little  Adam  fed 
From  learning’s  wofiil  tree! 

The  w'eary  tasks  I used  to  con ; 

The  hopeless  leaves  I wept  u[)on — 

Most  fruitless  leaves  to  me!” 

We  suspect  that  some  little  astonish- 
ment has  been  excited  by  the  title  we  have 
given  to  this  paper,  and  that  perhaps  the 
unworthy  suggestion  has  found  place  that 
it  is  but  a “dodge”  to  attract  attention. 
It  does  seem  a bit  timorous  to  designate 
as  preacher  a man  of  whom  the  lady  men- 
tioned in  his  Literary  Reminiscences  ask- 
ed, with  such  innocent  effrontery,  “Mr. 
Hood,  are  you  not  an  infidel?”  But  per- 
haps it  is  without  warrant  that  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  Christian  creed  have  ar- 
rogated to  themselves  the  exclusive  right 
to  be  so  called,  and  perhaps  many  of  them 
and  of  tlieir  hearers  have  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Master  forbade  His  apos- 
tles to  silence  a preacher  who  “ followed 
not  with  them,”  because  he  yet  “cast  out 
devils  in  Ilis  name,”  saying  unto  them, 
“ For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our 
part.” 

Certainly  Hood  followed  not  in  full 
conformity  with  any  one  of  the  companies 
which  traversed  the  land  proclaiming  the 
gospel;  but  just  as  certainly  he  did  cast 


out  devils  in  the  name  of  the  Christ— dev- 
ils wild  and  fierce,  who  centuries  long 
had  torn  the  poor  and  helpless.  He  dis- 
played the  spirit  of  the  God-Man,  so  long 
overlaid  and  disguised  with  incrusting 
orthodoxy  and  formalism  and  fanaticism, 
and  men  saw  and  knew  there  was  reality 
and  power  in  the  revelation  He  had  made. 

And  further:  “ Whatsoever  things  ai*e 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  what- 
soever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,”  on 
these  things  he  thought,  of  these  things 
he  wrote,  to  these  thingfs  he  urged  his 
fellow-men  with  the  persuasive  call  of 
musical  entreaty,  and  with  the  stinging 
whips  of  scornful  satire. 

When  the  end  came,  the  dying  man 
was  heard  crying  to  his  Saviour,  “ O Lord, 
say,  ‘ Arise,  bake  up  thy  cross,  and  follow 
Me!’”  And  but  a little  while  before  he 
had  said  to  his  faithful  wife,  “Remember, 
Jane,  I forgive  all,  all,  as  I hope  to  be  for- 
given.” 

So  we  dai*e  to  call  him  preacher,  not  of 
dogma,  not  of  creed,  nor  yet  of  mere  mo- 
rality, but  preacher  genuine  and  true  of 
the  living  Christ.  He  pleaded  not  for 
this  or  that  form  of  Christian  belief,  but 
pleaded  with  men  to  live  the  Christ  life 
here  that  they  may  live  with  Him  there. 

The  question  of  the  gentle-mannered 
lady  we  mentioned  just  now  offers  good 
text  for  our  consideration  of  this  part  of 
our  subject — “Mr.  Hood,  are  you  not  an 
infidel?” 

A gentleman  (?)  named  Rae  Wilson, 
of  whom  we  know  only  his  name,  had 
charged  the  poet  with  “profaneness  and 
ribaldry,”  because  of  his  own  stupid  in- 
ability to  understand  a figure  in  one  of 
the  poems.  Hood  had  not  seen*  the  book 
containing  the  strictures,  but  he  outlines 
what  he  supposes  Wilson  has  said  of  his 
character,  and  then  adds: 

“Well,  be  the  graceless  lineaments  confest. 

I do  enjoy  the  bounteous,  beauteous  earth. 

And  dote  upon  a jest 

Within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth. 

« « m • 

“ I pray  for  grace,  repent  each  sinful  act ; 

Peruse,  but  underneath  the  rose,  my  Bible; 

And  love  my  neighbor  far  too  well,  in  fact, 

To  call  and  twit  him  with  a godly  tract 
That’s  turned  by  application  to  a libel. 

My  heart  ferments  not  with  the  bigot’s  leaven, 
All  creeds  I view  with  toleration  thorough, 

And  have  a horror  of  regarding  heaven 
As  anybody’s  rotteri  borough.” 
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He  prayed  for  “ grace,’’  the  special,  pe- 
culiar gift  of  the  Christ;  repentance  re- 
called and  deplored  each  sinful  act;  and 
he  strove  to  love  his  neighbor. 

But  his  Christianity  was  not  that  of 
any  one  of  the  sects;  and  here  we  read 
the  first  of  the  doctrines  that  he  preached 
— toleration.  Shall  not  every  earnest 
man  who  loves  mankind  and  their  Re- 
deemer thank  Gk)d  for  the  preacher  and 
his  sermon  ? To  do  so  is  not  to  do  dis- 
honor to  the  historic  creed ; it  is  not  un- 
mingled with  regret  that  the  gentle  poet 
never  knew  the  joy  and  freedom  of  the 
Christian  home,  the  church  of  the  living 
God ; but  still  is  not  the  evangel  needed 
to-day  to  be  sounded  with  ever-increasing 
clearness  of  tone,  even  that  which  the 
church  was  sent  to  declare,  that  not  or- 
thodoxy, not  conformity,  but  the  living 
Christ  is  in  men  the  “hope  of  glory”? 
Toleration ! toleration ! and  intolerance 
of  nothing  save  intolerance,  this  Hood 
preached. 

“ Intolerant  to  none, 

Whatever  shape  the  pious  rite  may  bear; 

Even  the  poor  pagan's  homage  to  the  sun 

I would  not  harshly  scorn,  lest  evea  there 

I spurned  some  element  of  Christian  prayer, 
An  aim,  though  erring,  at  a ‘ world  ayont,’ 

Acknowledgment  of  good,  of  man's  futility — 
That  very  thing  so  many  Christians  want — 

Humility.’* 

Just  here  the  writer  would  enter  a 
“caveat”  that  he  be  not  misunderstood 
in  his  eager  defence  of  the  poet  to  even 
seem  to  counsel  the  abandonment  of  the 
historic  church  and  creed.  By  no  means; 
Hood  has  given  no  such  counsel.  But 
he  teaches  us  to  love  the  jewel  better  than 
any  casket,  and  that  we  recognize  and  re- 
joice in  its  glorious  beauty  in  whatsoever 
setting,  no  matter  that  to  us  it  may  seem 
by  its  weakness  to  endanger  the  jewel’s 
safety,  or  by  its  awkward  holding  to  dis- 
tort its  rays.  He  teaches  that  Christ 
may  be  and  is  in  many  a heart  that  gives 
no  outward  token  we  can  recognize,  and 
that  we  must  rejoice  to  believe  so.  More 
plainly,  let  a man  hold  liis  peculiar  prin- 
ciples as  tightly  as  he  may,  the  grasp 
must  be  loo.ser  than  that  which  clasps 
the  Christ  Himself.  The  tighter  beholds 
the  truth,  the  better — we  mean  what  seems 
to  his  best  instructed  intelligence  the 
truth — if  only  he  hold  and  speak  it  in 
love. 

Then  how  refreshing,  how  like  an  echo 
from  tiie  far  past,  is  Hood's  scornful  de- 
nunciation of  canting  hypocrisy! 


“ A man  may  cry  church,  church,  at  every  word, 
With  no  more  piety  tlian  otlier  people : 

A daw’s  not  reckoned  a religious  bird 

Because  it  keeps  a-cawdng  from  the  steeple. 

The  temple  is  a good,  a holy  place, 

But  quacking  only  gives  it  an  ill  savor, 

While  saintly  mountebanks  the  porch  disgrace, 

And  bring  religion's  self  into  disfavor." 

And  again,  he  preached  the  bix)ther- 
hood  of  man,* and  the  love  of  that  brother- 
hood, in  words  that  sound  like  those  of 
that  New  Testament  which  we  heard  de- 
scribed once  by  a gi*eat  preacher  as  the 
“most  radical  book  on  earth.” 

“One  place  there  is — beneath  the  burial  sod  — 
Where  all  mankind  are  equalized  by  death. 
Another  place  there  is — the  fane  of  God — 

Where  all  are  equal  who  draw  living  breath. 

* # « « « 

I do  confess  that  I abhor  and  shrink 

From  schemes  with  a religious  w^illy-nilly. 

That  frown  upon  St.  Giles’s  sins,  but  blink 
The  peccadilloes  of  all  Piccadilly. 

My  soul  revolts  at  all  such  base  hypocrisy, 

And  will  not,  dare  not,  fancy  in  accord 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  with  an  exclusive  Lord 
Of  this  w’orld’s  aristocracy.” 

Hood  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  man  as 
man,  and  for  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  man  free — a liberty  not  to  be 
circumscribed  by  the  decrees  of  church, 
nor  by  tlie  statutes  of  the  state,  nor  by  the 
intolerant  persecution  of  society. 

Specially  fot  those  who  were  downtrod- 
den and  without  helper,  for  the  weary 
toiling  masses  of  our  kind,  for  them  he 
pleaded  that  their  taskmasters  should  not 
add  to  their  burdens,  nor  yet  take  away 
the  few  delights  that  made  its  bearing  a 
possibility.  Hence  came  his  poem  on 
tlie  Sunday  question,  that  almost  burn- 
ing question  of  to-day.  His  position  is 
that  Sunday  should  not  be  made  by  legis- 
lative enactment  a Sabbath  eitlier  Jewi.sh 
or  Puritan;  but  because  it  is  the  day  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  it  belongs  to  the  sons  of 
men,  and  governjnent  should  protect  it 
for  them;  that  it  is  the  God-given  holi- 
day to  the  toiling  artisan,  on  which  one 
day  in  the  seven  he  may  dandle  his  chil- 
dren on  his  knees  and  see  their  eyes  open 
and  awake.  Therefore  he  must  not  be 
denied  entrance  to  the  Zoological  Garden, 
the  siglit  of  tlie  creatures  of  the  great  Cre- 
ator. Therefore  shut  him  not  up  to  the 
offensive  foulness  of  tlie  tenement-house 
and  the  clamorous  confusion  of  its  noisy 
occu|)ants.  Nay,  rather  give  him  all  in- 
ducement on  the  rest-day  to  walk,  like  the 
patriarchs,  in  the  fields  with  his  children 
round  about  him.  Surelv,  he  argues,  this 
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privilege  should  not  be  withheld  by  those 
to  whom  fortune  has  made  every  day  a 
holiday,  whose  luxurious  homes  ai*e  amid 
wide  lawns  and  embowering  trees,  whose 
libraries  offer  plentiful  recreation  to  the 
mind  jaded  or  listless,  and  to  whom  the 
oft-visited  garden  would  bring  no  gratifi- 
cation. We  must  (fuote  two  or  three 
verses  to  show  the  manner  of  his  plea. 

" What ! shut  the  gardens ! lock  the  lattice  gate ! 
Refuse  the  shilling  and  the  fellow's  ticket! 

And  hang  a wooden  notice  up  to  state, 

‘On  Sundays  no  admittance  at  this  wicket'! 

The  birds,  the  beasts,  and  all  the  reptile  race 
Denied  to  friends  and  visitors  till  Monday ! 

Now  really  this  appears  the  common  case 
Of  putting  too  much  Sabbath  into  Sunday — 
But  what  is  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Grundy  ? 

“ What  harm  if  men  who  burn  the  midnight  oil, 
Weary  of  frame,  and  worn  and  wan  in  feature, 

Seek  once  a week  their  spirits  to  assoil, 

And  snatch  a glimpse  of  ‘animated  nature'? 

Better  it  were  if  in  his  best  of  suits 

The  artisan  who  goes  to  work  on  Monday 

Should  spend  a leisure  hour  among  the  brutes 
Than  make  a brute  of  his  own  self  on  Sunday — 
But  what  is  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Grundy  ?” 

But  does  not  our  poet  forget  that  the 
Lord's  day  should  be  consecrated  to  re- 
membrance of  Him  who  on  that  first  day 
of  the  week  spoiled  the  strong  man  Death, 
and  came  forth  from  the  grave  ? It  would 
seem  so.  And  yet  the  Christ  ever  gave 
healing  and  rest  to  the  diseased  and  wea- 
ried body  ere  He  offered  the  spiritual  bless- 
ing. The  masses,  men  say,  come  never 
within  the  church’s  doors.  Is  it  because  at 
the  hour  of  morning  service  their  wearied 
bodies  and  minds  can  find  no  pleasiu'e  in 
the  thought  of  worship  ? Is  it,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  because  they  are  too  tired  to 
go?  If  this  be  in  any  degree  an  expla- 
nation of  the  mournful  fact  that  the  la- 
boring classes  are  not  church  goers,  then 
let  us  not.  Hood  pleads,  by  legal  prohibi- 
tion or  by  public  opinipn  take  away  the 
only  opportunity  for  healthful  rest  and 
recreation,  but  rather  let  us  seek  to  lead 
them  by  love  of  natural  beauty  up  to  love 
of  the  supernatural — through  nature  up 
to  nature's  God. 


“ Oh,  simply  open  wiric  the  temple  door, 

And  let  the  swelling  organ  greet 
With  vohintarks  meet 
The  K'iJlivfj  advcMit  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

And  wiiile  to  God  the  loud  hosannas  soar 
With  rich  vil)rations  from  the  vocal  throng, 
From  (piict  shailcs  that  to  the  woods  belong. 
And  brooks  with  music  of  their  own, 

Voices  may  come  to  swell  the  choral  song 
With  notes  of  praise  they  learned  in  musings  lone." 
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On  the  monument  in  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
is  the  epitaph  which  the  poet  himself  pre- 
pared, “Thomas  Hood,  who  sang  the 
‘Song  of  the  Shirt.’”  He  wished  all  his 
claim  to  remembrance  by  posterity  to  rest 
upon  this  one  poem,  in  which  he  stood 
forth  as  the  defender  of  the  defenceless; 
in  which  he  sought  to  destroy  the  giant 
oppressor  of  the  poor  needle -women  of 
England.  The  world  has  accepted  his 
judgment,  and  his  reputation  rests  largely 
on  the  foundation  he  chose  for  it.  Tlie 
poem  appeared  in  Punch  for  Christmas, 
1843.  It  ran  through  the  land  like  wild- 
fire; paper  after  paper  quoted  it,  and  it 
became  the  talk  of  the  day.  Hood  was 
astonished  at  its  wonderful  popularity, 
though  the  truer  instinct  of  his  wife  had 
prophesied  it. 

“Now  mind,  Hood,”  she  said,  as  she 
was  folding  up  the  packet  to  send  to  the 
press,  “mark  my  words,  this  will  tell  won- 
derfully. It  is  one  cf  the  best  things  you 
ever  did.” 

“The  poem  was  translated  into  French 
and  German,  and  even,  I believe,”  says 

his  daughter,  “into  I^lian It  was 

printed  on  cotton  handkerchiefs  for  sale; 
. . . .but  what  delighted  and  yet  touched 
my  father  most  deeply  was  that  the  poor 
creatures  to  whose  sorrows  and  sufferings 
he  had  given  such  eloquent  voice  seemed 
to  adopt  its  words  as  their  own  by  singing 
them  about  the  streets  to  a rude  air  of 
their  own  adaptation,”  But  a little  while 
before  the  singer’s  voice  was  hushed  for- 
ever, among  other  touching  proofs  of  ad- 
miration and  esteem,  came  an  envelope 
containing  a bank-note  for  £20,  and  these 
words,  “A  shirt,  and  a sincere  wish  for 
health.”  Doubtless  it  was  sweet  to  the 
dying  man  to  think  that  the  woi*ds  were 
written  by  one  of  that  army  of  vvork-wo- 
men  whom  his  poems  had  helped  to  deliver 
from  a worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  as, 
when  his  eyes  were  closed  in  death  and 
his  monument  was  building,  it  was  sweet 
to  his  children  to  receive  subscriptions  of 
the  very  poor,  who  would  fain  testify  their 
reverence  for  him  who  had  been  their 
friend. 

Indeed,  our  own  Lowell  has  written 
a true  epitaph  for  the  punster,  poet,  and 
preacher: 

" Hon?  lies  a poet.  Straiigor,  if  to  thee 
II is  claim  to  momorv  be  obscure, 

If  thou  wouUlst  kuow  liow  truly  great  was  he, 
Go,  ask  it  of  the  poor  " 
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IN  THE  “STRANGER  PEOPLE’S”  COUNTRY* 

BY  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 


X. 

SHATTUCK  turned  with  an  alert, 
flushed  face  and  his  eyes  alight.  He 
had  no  intuition  of  Rhodes’s  anxious,  dis- 
concerted frame  of  mind,  for  the  candidate 
feared  that  he  was  to  have  no  opportunity 
to  confer  with  Felix  Guthrie  anent  the  liv- 
ing issues  of  the  election.  His  long  ride 
had  been  taken  with  scant  result,  indeed, 
to  flatter  an  old  woman  and  to  loll  on  the 
grass  with  the  acquiescent  younger  bro- 
ther, who  would  not  hesitate  to  rescind  ev- 
ery promise  of  support  lie  had  made  if  he 
fancied  that  it  fell  under  the  disapproval 
of  Felix.  Rhodes  had  had  no  idea  that 
the  colloquy  would  be  so  soon  terminated. 
He  scrambled  sheepishly  to  his  feet  as 
the  others  precipitately  passed,  oblivious 
of  the  two  under  the  tree. 

“Hello!  Hold  on!”  cried  Rhodes. 
“ Where  are  you  making  off  to?” 

Guthrie  turned  an  absorbed  face  upon 
him,  continuing,  however,  what  he  was 
saying,  and  including  him  in  the  invita- 
tion extended  to  Shattuck  to  come  to  the 
liouse  for  refreshment  for  themselves  and 
their  1101*868  before  they  began  the  descent 
of  the  mountain. 

“We  hev  hed  dinner  long  ago,  but  I 
know  mam  kin  git  ye  up  some  sorter  snack 
ter  hearten  ye  up,  an’  ye  kin  leastwise 
take  a drink  ’long  o’  Eph  an’  me.  An’ 
I’ll  loan  ye  a pickaxe  an’  a spade,  an’ 
saddle  my  beastis,  an’  holp  ye  go  an’  dig.” 

It  seemed  to  Rhodes  unpardonable  that 
his  friend  should  be  so  forgetful  of  the 
interests  of  the  election,  for  the  allusion 
to  the  pickaxe  and  spade,  coupled  with 
his  previous  knowledge  of  Shattuck’s  chief 
absorption,  was  enough  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  nature  of  the  business  in  prog- 
ress. The  color  had  diffused  itself  over 
liis  handsome  face  to  the  roots  of  his 
brown  hair,  and  his  eyes  were  anxious 
and  perturbed  as  he  mechanically  glanced 
about  his  attire,  picking  here  and  there  a 
clinging  barley  straw  from  his  garments. 
He  contrived,  on  joining  the  others,  to 
walk  abreast  with  them,  and  thus  end 
the  burdensome  dialogue  with  Eph,  who, 
in  no  degree  offended  by  his  defection 
and  accustomed  to  scant  consideration, 
lagged  cheerfully  in  the  rear,  chewing  a 
straw  with  abnormal  activity  of  jaw,  his 
hat  pushed  far  back  from  his  broad,  sun- 


burned, fleshy  face,  his  gait  shambling  and 
awkward,  as  if  he  still  were  in  the  furrow. 

Rhodes,  however  willingly  he  might 
have  balked  his  friend’s  preference  in  the 
choice  of  a subject  of  conversation,  could 
hardly  intimate  with  impunity  that  the 
enlightened  voter  whose  suffrage  he  cov- 
eted held  forth  upon  a theme  which  he 
considei*ed  trivial  and  to  the  last  degree 
irksome.  Nevertheless,  as  he  walked 
along  in  the  glare  of  the  sun  upon  the 
forever  shoaling  waves  of  the  silver- 
green  grain,  and  listened  to  Guthrie 
droning  forth  his  slowly  forming  pur- 
poses concerning  the  arrangements  for 
the  investigation  of  the  pygmy  graves, 
bis  irritation  that  the  primary  intention 
of  his  visit  should  be  frustrated,  and  the 
interest  appertaining  to  his  candidacy 
ruthlessly  thrust  aside,  so  increased  that  he 
set  himself  to  devise  an  expedient  where- 
by he  might  safely  disparage  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  thus  i*eassert  the  significance 
of  his  presence,  and  the  propriety  of  his 
prominence  as  guest.  He  turned  his  head 
suddenly,  aixjhly  lifting  his  eyebrows, 
and  distending  his  eyes  with  a burlesque 
of  amazement ; then  leaking  into  his  joy- 
ous “ha!  ha!’’  he  clapped  Guthrie  jocose- 
ly on  the  shoulder. 

“Lordy  mercy.  Fee!”  he  exclaimed, 
“you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  Shattuck  is 
devil-ing  you  all  this  time  about  his  con- 
founded Little  People!  Stave  him  off! 
Gag  him ! Shut  him  up  somehow.  Don’t 
listen  to  him,  thinking  he’ll  quit  in  the 
course  of  time.  For  he  won’t!  I’ve  tried 
him.  The  more  inches  you  give  him  the 
more  ells  he’ll  take.” 

Mr.  Rhodes  had  a theory  that  culture 
is  synonymous  with  mind  and  essentially 
coexistent.  That  each  assists  the  other, 
no  one  w'ill  deny;  but  that  they  are  often 
largely  independent,  one  of  the  other,  is 
frequently  demonstrated.  The  man  of 
more  culture  than  capacity  is  painfully 
familiar  to  us  all.  In  the  rural  districts 
the  reverse  may  sometimes  be  observed — 
a stalwart  mental  endowment  unaided  by 
aught  of  alien  training,  .seeming  occasion- 
ally in  its  highest  development  and  in  an 
uncouth  subject  so  incongruous  as  to  strike 
one  as  almost  inspirational. 

It  was  none  of  these  rare  native  intelli- 
gences, full-winged  and  of  strong  flight. 
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that  Felix  Guthrie  possessed ; only  a good 
plodding  capacity,  serviceable  afoot,  but 
of  much  sturdiness,  and  indeed  of  some 
slight  acrobatic  activity.  Rhodes  was 
more  taken  aback  than  he  had  thought 
possible  when  his  host,  bending  grave, 
disconcerting  eyes  upon  him,  said: 

“It  war  me  a-talkin’  about  the  Leetle 
People.  Yer  ears  didn’t  serve  ye  right, 
fur  me  an’  Mr.  Shattuck  don’t  talk  in  no 
ways  alike.  Them  Leetle  People  ’pear  ter 
me  ez  well  wuth  talkin’  ’bout  ez  some  folks 
ez  be  bigger  in  stature  but  small-minded. 
Thar  air  a heap  o’  them  leetle -big  men  lef’ 
yit.  So  plenty  ’tain’t  wuth  while  ter  go 
diggin’  ’em  up  ez  cur’osities  whenst  dead.” 

There  was  no  direct  implication  which 
of  necessity  conveyed  offence,  but  Rhodes 
flushed  darkly, and  his  expression  changed 
with  the  change  of  color.  His  regret  had 
always  that  most  nettling  quality,  self- 
reproach.  No  man  can  repent  with  the 
fervor  of  him  who  has  the  candor  to  blame 
himself.  After  an  interval  of  tart  inter- 
nal colloquy  with  his  inner  consciousness, 
in  which  he  called  himself  a fool,  with  the 
emphatic  prefix  of  a strong  old  English 
adjective,  unhackneyed  even  by  constant 
use,  and  upbraided  himself  that  he  should 
have  supposed  that  Guthrie,  like  more 
simple-minded,  ignorant  men, would  adopt 
his  plausible  words  instead  of  the  facts,  he 
recovered  in  some  sort  his  normal  complex- 
ion and  assurance,  and  responded  glibly: 

“Mountain  air  is  mighty  good  for  Shat- 
tuck if  it’s  cured  him  of  his  cmzy  gabble 
about  the  Leetle  People.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Hey,  Shattuck?  I’ll  send  him  up  here 
every  few  days.  Fee,  when  the  fit  begins  to 
come  on  again.  You  can  hobble  him  out 
there  in  the  orchard  to  keep  him  from  run- 
ning away.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  May  get  his 
■wits  back  on  your  mountain  air.  For  I 
swear  to  you  he  has  said  hardly  a sane 
thing  to  me  since  he  first  heard  there  was 
any  pygmy  burying-ground  round  here- 
abouts. Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

Guthrie  did  not  laugh,  nor  did  Shat- 
tuck ; but  Ephraim,  trudging  in  the  rear, 
strove  to  be  polite  as  best  he  knew  how, 
and  added  a guffaw  to  the  forced  laugh  of 
the  visitor  with  whom  no  one  else  would 
consent  to  be  merry. 

Rhodes  accorded  no  overt  attention  to 
their  silence,  but  his  eyes,  the  iris  of  each 
someliow  like  a darkly  ripe  cherry  in  a 
certain  red  luster,  albeit  merely  escaping 
blacknes.s,  like  a cherry  too  in  its  definite 
pronounced  effect  of  roundness,  were 


restless  and  unnoticing,  and  as  Shattuck 
caught  their  gleam  they  looked  angry  and 
hot. 

Shattuck  was  one  of  those  people  who 
accept  the  Biblical  injunction  touching 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  but  in  apui'ely 
human  way.  He  would  not  revenge 
himself,  for  this  was  not  becoming  in  one 
acquainted  in  some  sort  with  Christianity, 
nor  did  it  comport  with  the  dignity  of 
a gentleman.  But  he  could  not  forget 
He  resented  Rhodes’s  apparently  cause- 
less anger  towaixi  him,  and  it  recalled  the 
disagreements  of  the  morning,  which  still 
galled  him.  The  stay  that  he  had  made 
here,  pleasant  enough  he  had  once  deemed 
it,  grew  irksome  in  the  recollection,  in 
the  light  of  these  new  relations  with  his 
host.  He  was  saying  to  himself  that  it 
was  time  he  was  off;  he  was  tilled  of  it 
all,  and  Rhodes  was  insufferable.  He 
had  no  mind  to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  the 
mishaps  and  irritation  of  electioneering, 
and  this  was  indeed  a lucky  ride,  since 
on  the  eve  of  departure  it  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  sarcophagi 
of  the  so-called  pygmies  openly  and  at 
ease,  with  the  permission  and  aid  of  the 
man  who  owned  the  land.  He  had  not 
realized  how  definitely  he  had  given  up 
this  hope  until  the  expectation  was  before 
him  again  in  so  immediate  a guise.  It 
would  have  been  an  incalculable  loss  to 
have  relinquished  the  chance,  and  quitted 
the  region  no  wiser  than  he  came.  His 
step  was  light,  his  face  was  sharp  and 
eager;  he  looked  anxiously  toward  the 
west  as  they  neared  the  house,  to  gain 
some  intimation  through  the  trees  how 
the  sun  fared  down  the  great  glistening 
concave  of  the  western  sky.  The  hour 
mattered  less  to  him  than  the  duration  of 
the  light. 

He  was  hardly  less  impatient  of  inter- 
ruption than  Rhodes  had  become,  and 
widely  at  variance  though  the  subjects 
were  that  respectively  absorbed  them, 
they  both  saw  with  unanimity  of  sen- 
timent that  Mrs.  Guthrie,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  had  a knitted  angry  brow,  and 
a mien  which  betokened  that  they  were 
far  enough  from  her  contemplation,  and 
that  topics  of  an  engrossing  character 
were  in  her  mind  and  framing  them- 
selves into  speech.  The  pervasive  green 
tint,  wliich  seemed  a trait  of  the  very 
atmospliere  in  this  dankly  shady  spot, 
rendered  her  white  hair  even  whiter, 
her  gray  gown,  her  blue  checked  apron, 
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on  which  she  mechanically  wiped  her 
spectacles,  more  distinct.  Her  face  was 
deeply  furrowed  with  its  frown,  and  there 
was  something  about  her  heavy  jaw,  her 
half-parted  thin  lips,  her  pertinacious 
eye,  that  gave  testimony  to  establish  the 
terrible  stories  that  were  told  about  her. 

“Fee,”  she  said,  in  a strained  harsh 
voice,  as  soon  as  they  were  well  within 
ear-shot,  not  waiting  for  a nearer  ap- 
proach, “ I hev  got  bad  news  fur  ye.” 

“Imoughthev  kiiowed  it,”  her  step  son 
responded,  promptly.  He  looked  at  her 
with  a reluctant  face,  as  if  by  postponing 
to  give  audience  to  the  new  disaster  he 
nullified  it.  He  evidently  held  tlie  fear 
of  an  unknown  calamity  as  less  than  its 
realization.  There  was  manifested  none 
of  the  usual  impulse  to  fling  one's  self 
upon  the  point  of  the  sword  held  out.  He 
knew  too  much  already  of  that  sharp  edge 
of  trouble.  His  many  words,  his  dally- 
ing with  the  imminent  discovery,  bore  an 
odd  contrast  to  her  silence,  her  intent 
ready  gaze,  her  expectant  waiting  atti- 
tude. “ I never  knowed  ye  ter  hev  euny 
other  sorter  news.  Bad  news  follers  me. 
Ef  I war  ter  go  ter  the  eends  o'  the  yearth 
— plumb  ter  Texas— I'd  meet  a man  thar 
with,  ‘Fee,  I hev  got  bad  news  fur  ye.’ 
Bad  news  begun  fur  me  the  day  I war 
born.  A body  mought  hev  said:  ‘Fee, 
hyar  ye  air!  I hev  got  bad  news  fur  ye! 
Sech  a life  ez  ye  hev  got  ter  live;  sech  a 
death  ter  die !’  An’  whenst  I git  ter  hell, 
the  devil  will  be  thar  with,  ‘ Fee,  I hev 
got  bad  news  fur  ye;  sech  an  eternity  o’ 
inis'ry  ez  even  you-uns,  with  all  yer  speri- 
unce  o’  dolefulness,  hain't  hed  no  notion 
of!’  An’  the  funny  part  of  it,”  he  cried, 
with  a sudden  change  of  tone,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  shaking  his  long  ringleted 
hair  backward,  “none  of  'em  can't  tell  me 
no  news.  I expect  it— 'tain’t  news!  I 
expec'  everything  bad!  Torment  an’ 
trouble  can't  be  news  ter  Fee  Guthrie!” 

His  step-mother  stood  still  silent,  al- 
though words  evidently  trembled  upon 
her  lips,  and  all  the  impetus  of  disclosure 
was  in  her  eager  eye;  the  effort  by  which 
she  constrained  hei*self  to  mute  waiting 
upon  his  will  was  intimated  in  every  line 
of  her  hard  set  face.  Thei*e  was  even 
drawn  upon  it  an  expression  of  spurious 
sympathy, a pretence  of  affectionate  depre- 
cation, infinitely  sycophantic  and  painful 
to  see  in  a woman  of  her  age  and  with  lier 
white  hair.  She  was  kind  enough  now, 
doubtless,  to  her  step-son,  when  all  lier 


interests  hung  upon  his  clemency.  The 
humble  Ephraim  was  hardly  able  to  emu- 
late her  subservience  to  his  brother’s  pro- 
crastination of  the  evil  moment,  and  more 
than  once  broke  out  with  an  exclamation 
compounded  of  impatience  and  displea- 
sure: “Dell  la wsy mercy!”  “Did  enny- 
body  ever?”  His  face  was  red  and  eager, 
and  in  its  round,  expectant,  pouting  look 
it  was  positively  of  a porcine  expression. 
Even  the  preoccupied  and  uninterested 
Rhodes  was  moved  to  a wish  to  elicit  the 
intelligence. 

“I  hope  it’s  nothing  very  serious,  Mrs. 
Guthrie,”  he  said,  hopeful  of  develop- 
ments in  reply. 

But  she  made  no  rejoinder,  still  look- 
ing intently  with  her  bright,  fierce  eyes 
at  FeKx,  who  broke  out  instead: 

“ Oh,  I’ll  be  bound  it's  serious!  I don’t 
look  like  a feller  ez  hev  many  jokes  ter 
fill  up  my  days.  Leastwise,  they  ain’t 
jokes  ter  me.  I i*eckon,  though,  mebbe  I 
be  a joke  myself — ter  the  devil.  I'll  bet 
all  I hev  got  ez  he  fairly  holds  his  sides 
whenst  laffin’  at  me,  a-goin’  on  like  I -do 
a-tryin’  ter  repent  o'  my  sins,  while  all 
the  ‘bad  news,’  ez  mam  names  it,  in  the 
kentry  is  on  the  hue  and  cry  arter  me  all 
the  time.  I 'ain't  got  no  stiddy  chance 
ter  repent.”  He  had  reached  the  porch 
at  last,  and  leaned  against  one  of  the 
vine-grown  posts,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  his 
frowning  brow  uncovered.  The  others 
stood  about  in  expectant  attitudes,  the 
lout  Ephraim  the  very  pictui*e  of  painful, 
agitated  dismay,  his  mouth  open,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  stern,  eager  face  of  his  step- 
mother, his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head. 

Felix  glanced  up  presently,  and  with  a 
changed,  steady  voice  said,  “Talk  on, 
mam.” 

All  her  forced  composure  gave  way 
suddenly.  She  seemed  metamorphosed 
into  a fury  in  the  very  instant.  “Felix, 
Felix,”  she  cried,  between  her  set  teeth, 

“ yer  cattle ! Somebody  be  arter  yer  cat- 
tle. Peter  Brydon  rid  by  liyar  jes  now,  an’ 
tole  me  ez  one  o’  yer  young  steers  war  ly- 
in’ dead  yander  by  Injun  Bluffs.  An’  up 
on  the  mounting  that  fine  red  cow  Beau- 
ty Bess  air  dead  too,  an’  half  tore  up.” 
Her  teeth  wei’e  grinding,  one  jaw  upon 
the  other;  there  was  foam  upon  her  lips. 

“Wolves!”  he  said,  quietly,  looking  up 
at  her,  a certain  surprise  on  his  face. 
“No  use  takin’  on  ’bout  that.  Hev  ter 
lose  some  cattle  by  woIvjbs  every  year. 

I ain't  so  close-fisted  ez  ter  mind  losin'  a 
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few  cattle  wunst  in  a while  by  accident.” 
He  cast  a deprecatory  glance  at  Shattuck, 
the  first  token  of  self-consciousness,  of 
anxious  regard  for  the  opinion  of  others, 
which  the  young  townsman  had  ever  re- 
marked in  him.  He  evidently  was  touch- 
ed by  a sense  of  shame;  he  could  not  en- 
dure to  be  held  susceptible  of  distress  for 
a small  loss  of  worldly  goods.  There  was  a 
distinct  intimation  of  reproach  in  his  voice 
as  he  added,  “Waal,  mam,  I never  kno  wed 
you-uns  ter  git  inter  sech  a takin’,  an’  ’low 
it  would  lay  me  so  low,  jes  ’kase  thar  be 
a few  head  o’  cattle  los’  by  wolves  out’n 
my  herd.” 

“ Wolves!  wolves!  wolves T She  husk- 
ily jerked  out  the  words.  “ Ever  hear  o’ 
wolves  cuttiri’  a 'beastis’s  throat  with  a 
knife?  Wolves!  Ever  hear  o’  wolves 
cuttin’  out  the  tenderline,  an’  leavin’  the 
rest  o’  the  meat  ter  spile,  or  ter  the  buz- 
zards, till  they  want  another  feed?  Then 
they  make  ch’ice  o’  another  fat  brute,  an’ 
get  jes  the*  best  cuts  o’  meat,  an’  leave 
the  rest  ter  waste.  Wolves! — two-legged 
wolves!  An’  they  ain’t  much  afeard  o’ 
you-uns,  Pee  Guthrie,  them  wolves  ain’t.” 

She  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
springs  of  action.  He  hardly  cared  for 
the  loss,  but  as  her  detail  progressed,  the 
wantonness  of  the  waste,  the  possible  mo- 
tive of  spite,  called  a flush  into  his  cheek 
and  a spark  into  his  eye.  The  moment 
the  last  words  passed  her  lips,  and  the 
fact  was  made  patent  to  his  mind  that  his 
name  was  not  a terror  to  protect  his  prop- 
erty, his  whole  consciousness  was  resolved 
into  fire. 

He  stood  for  one  instant  motionless,  a 
terrible  oath  upon  his  lips.  Then  he 
sprang  off  like  an  unleashed  hound,  with 
her  triumphant  laugh  harshly  ringing 
through  the  dusky  shades  behind  him. 

“I  knowed  it!  Pee  ’ll  lay  ’em  low 
enough !”  she  cried,  with  the  satisfaction 
of  a Bellona,  as  she  towered  above  them 
all,  her  stern,  lined,  dark  old  face  so  re- 
pel lently  triumphant  that  both  of  her 
visitors  felt  a sense  of  recoil.  “Felix 
will  tame  ’em — he’ll  tame  them  wolves. 
He  air  ekal  ter  it.”  She  nodded  her  head, 
with  a look  promissory  of  horrors,  and 
then  fell  to  rubbing  her  left  arm,  which 
had  been  partially  paralyzed  of  lale  years. 

Rlmdes  gazed  wistfully  into  the  dense 
umbrageous  tangle  whence  his  host  had 
disappeared.  “Now  I don’t  think  it’s 
sensible  to  send  Fee  off  that  way.  He 
might  get  hurt,”  he  said. 


“He  ain’t  one  o’  that  kind,”  replied 
the  old  woman,  with  a fierce  pride  in  the 
spirit  that  had  tamed  even  hers.  “The 
Guthries — ye  hev  hearn  them  called  ‘ the 
fightin’  Guthries ’—air  a survigrous  tribe. 
An’  my  step-son  Felix  air  knowed  ter  be 
the  bravest  o’  all  the  ‘fightin’  Guthries.’ 
Whenst  ye  see  him  a-crawlin’  out’n  the 
leetle  eend  o’  the  horn,  ye  let  me  know.” 

A quick  thud  of  hoofs,  the  deep-mouth- 
joyous  baying  of  a fierce  hound  that 
galloped  after  the  horseman,  gave  notice 
to  the  party,  whose  vision  was  all  cut  off 
by  the  heavy  woods,  of  the  departure  of 
the  master  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Guthrie 
looked  at  the  two  visitor  with  a smile  as 
she  listened,  then  fell  again  to  softly  rub- 
bing her  arm. 

Rhodes  and  Shattuck,  although  from 
divei*se  points  of  view,  could  hardly  have 
been  more  disconcerted  than  by  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken.  The  candidate  was  with- 
out recourse.  He  had  allowed  the  golden 
opportunity  of  electioneering  with  Guth- 
rie to  evade  him  while  he  lounged  under 
the  tree  in  the  barley  field  with  the  unim- 
portant Ephraim.  He  conceived  a repug- 
nant hatred  of  this  unconscious  factor  in 
his  di.scomfiture  as  he  glanced  at  him,  still 
standing  gazing  dully  and  blankly  in  the 
direction  whence  the  sound  of  the  hoofs 
had  come,  now  faint  in  the  distance. 
With  his  elastic  faculty  for  regret,  Rhodes 
was  upbraiding  himself  anew,  and  taking 
account  of  the  wasted  day,  the  long  ride, 
and  the  fact  that  electioneering  in  this 
quarter  was  estopped,  since  the  visit  could 
not  be  decorously  repeated;  presently  he 
was  seized  by  forebotlings  that  the  waste 
of  time  was  not  at  an  end,  for  Shat- 
tuck’s  project  was  not  so  easily  concluded. 

As  the  candidate’s  attention  returned  to 
the  matters  more  immediately  in  hand, 
he  became  aware  that  his  friend  was 
declining  to  take  luncheon  with  Mrs. 
Guthrie,  on  the  score  that  he  should  hard- 
ly have  time  to  get  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  accomplish  before  sundown 
an  errand  upon  which  Felix  had  prom- 
ised to  accompany  him. 

“Ephraim,  however,  will  do  as  well,” 
he  said,  genially,  turrnng  to  the  younger 
brother,  who  instantly  signified  his  ac- 
quiescence, and  made  off  wntl)  alacrity  for 
the  pickaxe  and  spade.  “But  as  I’ll 
leave  you  Mr.  Rhodes,  I am  sure  I shall 
not  be  missed,”  Shattuck  saw  fit  to  add 
to  his  own  excuses. 

Rhodes  flushed  darkly.  “No,”  he  said, 
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somewhat  curtly;  “ if  you  go,  I shall  go 
too.  I don’t  want  my  visitors  ” — he  add- 
ed, recovering  his  smile  in  a meagre  de- 
gree, and  bending  it  upon  Mrs.  Guthrie’s 
forbidding  countenance  as  she  looked 
from  one  to  the  other— “to  go  about  the 
mountains  breaking  their  necks,  and  then 
putting  the  blame  on  me  for  not  being 
along  to  advise  and  point  out  the  way.” 

“Jes  ez  yer  please,” she  retorted,  tart- 
ly, still  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 
“We  ’ain’t  never  considered  our  Ephraim 
plumb  smart  like  Felix.  But  I never  did 
expec’  ter  hear  ez  he  warn’t  even  fit  fur 
a guide-post.  But  jes  ez  ye  two  gentle- 
men feel  disposed.”  And  she  reseated 
herself  in  her  chair  upon  the  porch,  and 
resumed  her  knitting. 

“Oh, you  stay, Rhodes, ’’Shattuck  insist- 
ed, aghast  at  interfering  so  radically  with 
Mrs.  Guthrie’s  lunch  as  to  remove  both 
guests  from  the  feast.  “You  can  stay.” 

If  Rhodes  had  been  entirely  at  liberty, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  re- 
mained. There  was  something  so  mena- 
cing in  the  old  woman’s  eye,  so  coercively 
albeit  vaguely  frightful  to  the  imagina- 
tion, that  the  idea  of  spending  a few  hours 
alone  with  her,  to  eat  at  her  board,  and 
sit  by  her  fireside  and  listen  to  her  talk, 
with  that  thin  friendly  veneer  scarcely 
concealing  the  harsh  vindictiveness  of 
her  nature,  was  hardly  to  be  contemplated. 
Whether  he  would  have  feared  poison, 
or  the  stealthy  stroke  of  a knife,  or  some 
other  manifestation  of  a cruel  insanity,  al- 
though mental  aberration  had  never  been 
associated  with  lier  deeds,  Rhodes  would 
not  have  ventured  upon  the  ordeal  of  a sol- 
itary meal  served  by  her.  Nevertheless 
he  noted  with  a pang  of  anger  and  alarm 
that  she  did  not  second  Sliattuck’s  insist- 
ence, and  that  the  invitation  was  no  long- 
er open  to  him.  If  she  heard  his  adieux, 
somewhat  constrained  and  unchai*acter- 
istic,  if  she  saw  his  outstretched  hand,  she 
made  no  sign  except  by  a short  nod,  which 
he  might  interpret  as  response,  or  as  mere- 
ly the  empiiasis  of  concluding  a long  row 
of  counted  stitches  upon  her  knilting- 
jjeedles. 

She  laid  them  down  presently  to  heark- 
en to  the  faint  baying  of  Guthrie’s  hound 
on  the  far  slope  of  the  mountain,  tlie  echo 
striking  back  the  sound,  augmented  like 
the  voice  of  a pack  in  full  cry,  and  thus 
with  uplifted  eyes  and  intent  listetiing 
attitude  they  left  her  in  the  deep  green 
shadow  growing  duskier. 


“Now  see  what  you’ve  done!”  cried 
Rhodes,  angrily,  and  all  oblivious  of  the 
presence  of  Ephraim,  as  they  walked  away 
to  their  horses  hitched  to  the  fence.  “ It 
does  seem  to  me  you  might  forbear  insult- 
ing my  friends.” 

Ephraim  looked  with  quick  anxiety 
from  one  to  the  other.  On  his  ready  im- 
pulse he  spoke,  forestalling  Shattuck’s  re- 
ply. “Oh,  ye  can’t  holp  makin’  mam 
mad ; she  gits  mad  ’kase  other  folks  breathe 
the  breath  o’  life.  The  only  way  ter  suit 
her  is  ter  die,  an’  gin  her  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountings  fur  elbow-room.  Nuthin’  less.” 

“I  had  no  idea  that  you  would  come 
too,”  protested  Shattuck.  “I  thought 
that  if  one  of  us  staid,  the  courtesies 
would  be  amply  observed;  and  so  they 
would.” 

“You  had  no  right  to  think,”  said 
Rhodes,  putting  his  foot  into  the  stirrup, 
his  face  scarlet  under  his  dark  straw  hat. 
“You  continually  jeopardize  my  interests 
by  taking  the  initiative  in  my  kffairs.  We 
accepted  her  invitation,  and  you  had  no 
right  to  decline,  as  I couldn’t  stay  without 
you.” 

“ Laws -a- massy,  boys!  don’t  git  ter 
quar’lin’,”  Ephraim  eagerly  and  familiar- 
ly adjured  them,  as  he  mounted  an  old  sor- 
rel mare, who  was  attended  by  a frisking 
long-legged  colt.  “ Ye  don’t  expec’  mam 
ter  vote  fur  ye  noways  ennyhow,  Mr. 
Rhodes.  It  don’t  make  no  diff’unce.  Me 
an’  Fee  ain’t  goin’  ter  hold  no  gredge  agin 
ye;  ye  needn't  mind.” 

The  unvarnished  promise,  and  the  evi- 
dent perception  of  his  intentions  and  mis- 
sion, however  grating  to  Rhodes's  more 
deliciite  sensibilities  and  pride,  were  never- 
theless salutary.  Once  more  the  ground 
of  offence  was  proved  untenable,  and  he 
saw  that  a simulation  of  reconciliation 
was  in  order.  Although  he  chafed  un- 
der the  continual  constraints  with  which 
Shattuck  had  contrived  to  unintentionally 
burden  him,  he  felt  that  it  was  not  yet 
time  to  boldly  throw  them  off.  Thus  he 
adjusted  himself  anew  to  their  weight. 

XI: 

He  was  not  sorry  that  further  con- 
versation was  precluded  by  the  necessity 
of  riding  in  single  file,  for  the  road, 
rocky  and  narrow,  hardly  more  tlian  a 
bridle-path,  indeed,  was  beset  by  pi^ci- 
pices,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other, 
and  again  sheer  down  on  both,  their 
way  lying  along  the  crest  of  a high 
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comb-like  ridge,  above  abysses  veiled  by 
the  heavy  growth  of  pines,  their  plumy 
tops  waving  far  below..  Rhodes  and 
Shattuck  found  it  needful  to  give  careful 
heed  to  their  steps,  for  their  horses,  bred 
in  the  “flat  woods,”  trod  this  narrow  ridge 
with  a gingerly  gait  as  if  the  ground  were 
hot,  with  pricked-up  ears,  and  with  now 
and  again  a convulsive  snort  of  surprise 
and  disparagement.  But  the  surefooted 
mountain  mare,  well  inured  to  the  craggy 
heights,  went  deftly  and  carelessly  along 
at  a sharp  trot,  occasionally  snatching  a 
casual  mouthful  from  the  bushes  that 
precariously  clung  to  the  way-side,  while 
the  colt,  w^ith  the  nimblest  disregard  of 
lurking  dangers,  caracoled  and  curveted, 
now  in  advance  and  now  behind  the  par- 
ty, showing  its  flying  unshod  heels  in  al- 
most impossible  attitudes  against  the  sky, 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  gravity  and 
of  standing  upon  the  earth  at  all.  Here 
could  be  seen  the  great  contours  of  the 
range,  invisible  from  the  Cove,  or  but 
dimly  suggested  by  variant  shades.  The 
massive  slopes  rose  on  every  hand;  from 
deep  intervenient  ravines  came  now  and 
then  silver  gleams  of  mountain  torrents 
among  the  crags  and  the  pines.  Often 
and  often  the  tremors  and  tinklings  of  the 
hidden  streams  rose  clearly  to  the  ear,  min- 
gled with  the  sigh  of  the  rustling  foliage, 
and  their  breath  gave  to  the  fragrant  air 
freshness.  A great  peak  near  at  hand 
loomed  up  high  against  the  sky;  as  the 
horsemen  made  a sudden  turn  the  massiv’e 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  intervened  and 
the  dome  disappeared.  The  Cove  seemed 
nearer  and  nearer  whenever  a glimpse  of 
it  was  vouchsafed  from  amidst  the  dark 
green  forest  that  towered  about  them,  for 
the  road  now  ran  through  the  woods  upon 
a broad  slope,  with  ever  and  anon  a cliflf 
beetling  over  their  way.  The  dense  foliage 
of  the  laurel  jungles  was  bronzed  to  a 
golden  hue  by  the  sunlight,  growing  ever 
more  tawny  as  the  afternoon  waned. 
Purple  shadows  were  lurking  in  the  midst 
of  the  valley.  Farthest  mountains,  blue 
once,  were  violet  now  and  faintly  flushed. 
And  when  at  last  the  horsemen  emerged 
from  the  densities  of  the  woods  into  the 
clifty  gorge,  and  rode  still  in  single  file 
upon  the  swaying  hollow-sounding  bridge, 
they  found  a deep  red  cloud  reflected  in 
the  river,  and  all  the  harbingers  of  twilight 
abroad  in  the  Cove.  The  smoke  from  the 
Yates  cabin,  seeming  nearer  than  the  fact 
might  wari'ant,  since  the  undulations  of 
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the  land,  which  plodding  feet  must  mea- 
sure, were  not  a part  of  the  line  of  sight, 
curled  up  with  a brisk  convolution  and  a 
volume  that  heralded  the  evening  meal. 
All  adown  the  lane  the  cows  were  coming 
home,  and  the  mellow  clanking  of  their 
bells  accented  the  quietude.  Some  night- 
blooming flower  was  awake  in  the  woods 
with  a sweet,  wild,  indefinite  odor.  Here 
and  there  on  the  purple  slope  reputed  to 
be  the  pyg^y  burying- ground,  a fire-fly 
flickered,  swift,  elusive,  evanescent.  And 
on  a great  blooming  laurel  bush  the 
mocking-bird  sang,  heedless  of  the  dark- 
ness to  come,  heedless  of  the  day  gone  by, 
possessed  by  its  fervor  of  music  that  made 
gloom  light  and  all  life  a joyance,  like 
some  enthusiast  soul  in  the  ecstasy  of  a 
gift,  unmindful  of  the  world  and  of  all 
the  paltry  outward  aspects. 

“This  hyar  big  laurel  bush  air  a good 
landmark,”  Ephraim  said,  turning  in  his 
saddle,  his  hand  on  his  mare’s  back,  that 
he  might  better  reverse  his  posture  as 
he  spoke  to  the  two  men  that  followed. 
“About  the  only  one  thar  be,  too.  We 
had  better  begin  thar,  I reckon.  Fur  ef  ye 
find  nuthin’,  ye’d  know  whar  ye  started  ef 
ever  ye  kem  ter  dig  agin.  The  t’other 
trees  air  all  too  much  alike.”  And  he 
turned  his  face  again  toward  the  mare’s 
head,  and  surveyed  anew  the  space  before 
him. 

Singularly  clear  it  was  and  free  from 
underbrush;  the  angle  of  the  slope  and 
the  great  draught  of  the  gorge  made  it  a 
fair  field  for  the  fierce  autumn  fires  that 
annually  swept  over  it.  Only  the  gigan- 
tic oak  and  poplar  and  chestnut  trees 
were  spared,  standing  full-leaved  and  in 
a heavy  phalanx  upon  the  declivity.  Be- 
neath their  boughs  mystery  lurked  un- 
solved. A sentiment  of  awe,  of  doubt,  of 
reluctance  took  possession  even  of  Rhodes’s 
prosaic  mind  as  he  reined  up  in  the  deep 
shadow.  He  drew  out  his  watch,  albeit 
he  had  resolved  that  he  would  not  remon- 
strate. ^ 

“Will  you  have  time,  Shattuck  ?”  he 
said.  “Hadn’t  you  better  wait  until  to- 
morrow ?” 

“I  war  a-thinkin’  ez  much  myself,” 
said  Ephraim,  turning  a hopeful  face  tow- 
ard Shattuck,  who  had  drawn  rein,  and 
sat  motionless  upon  his  horse,  looking 
about  him  with  a quick  dilated  eye,  as  if 
he  hardly  heard. 

The  strange  place ! The  thronging 
shadows!  How  many  times  had  they 
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mustered  here!  With  what  pathetic 
sense  was  the  silence  replete ! What  tears 
had  been  shed  for  those  who  lay  here 
hushed,  and  themselves  would  weep  no 
more,  as  once  they  had  wept  in  that  uni- 
versal heritage  of  sorrow  ! What  hearts 
had  bled  that  these  hearts,  dust  now, 
should  cease  to  beat!  Time — there  is  no 
time,  when  man  through  all  the  vain 
centuries  can  feel  so  close  to  man,  can 
think  his  thoughts  and  measure  the  throb 
in  pulses  long  ago  stilled.  Ah ! the 
confusion  of  tongues  wrought  no  diver- 
gence here!  The  conclusiveness  of  the 
grave,  however  named ; the  yearning 
sense  of  loss;  the  insistent  expectation, 
nay,  the  imperative  demand  of  the  soul 
that  this  terrible  pause,  this  nullity, 
should  not  be  the  final  period  of  that 
fair  promise  called  life — all  hung  about 
the  forgotten  pygmy  burying-ground 
with  infinite  mystery,  with  unassuaged 
patho.s.  Only  science,  of  all  the  de- 
velopments of  the  human  mind,  might 
fitly  take  account  of  the  mere  functional 
disabilities  which  it  represented— might 
speculate,  and  exert  its  fine  rational 
inferential  imagination,  and  construct  a 
status  from  assumed  facts,  and  promul- 
gate dicta  so  founded,  to  be  received  and 
accepted  for  a time,  and  then  demolished 
by  a still  more  fine-spun  theory  in  what 
is  called  the  march  of  progress.  These 
forces  were  astir  in  Shattuck  as  he  flung 
himself  from  the  saddle.  His  brow  was 
slightly  corrugated,  his  eyes  were  alight, 
his  pulses  beat  at  fever- heat;  not  that 
he  held  so  far-fetched  a theory  as  that 
these  poor  mortal  relics  were  aught  but 
the  infant  remains  of  the  American  Ind- 
ian, or  perhaps  earlier  aboriginal  chil- 
dren, but  the  talk  of  antiquities  and 
strange  myths,  and  that  inexplicable  Ten- 
nessee tradition  of  pygmy  dwellers,  col- 
ored even  his  mind,  that  he  sedulously 
sought  to  hold  blank  for  the  correct  im- 
pres.sion,  and  made  liis  hand  tremble  as  he 
laid  hold  of  the  pickaxe,  extended  down  to 
him  by  Ephraim  Guthrie,  as  if  he  were 
indeed  on  the  verge  of  .some  superlatively 
strange  discovery  discounting  all  human 
experience,  and  belitting  the  realm  of  a 
fairy  tale. 

“Hyar  they  air,  pick  an’  spade,  ef  ye  be 
a goiii’  ter  dig  yerse’f,”  remarked  Ephra- 
im. He  did  not  realize  any  ditl'erence 
in  s(x*ial  status  that  might  have  appropri- 
ately relegated  the  manual  labor  to  him, 
nor  even  the  fact  that  it  was  bettor  suited 


to  his  massive  and  burly  frame.  He  had 
intended  to  perform  it,  in  his  character  of 
host,  to  shield  his  guest  from  the  discom- 
fort of  the  slight  exertion.  He  relin- 
quished the  implements  with  reluctance, 
remembering  this  resolution;  but  super- 
stition, now  that  he  was  upon  the  spot, 
prevailed,  and  overbore  even  the  instinct 
of  hospitality  native  in  the  mountaineer’s 
lieart.  The  two  implements  clashed  to- 
gether, the  sound  loud  and  metallic  in 
the  stillness;  he  looked  a little  wistfully 
after  his  guest  as  Shattuck  bore  them 
away  out  into  the  more  open  spot  where 
the  laurel  bush  grew  almost  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a tree,  unimpeded  by  othere 
of  its  kindre<l.  He  had  no  wish,  this 
simple  Ephraim,  to  peer  in  at  the  strange 
sepulchre— the  six-slab  stone  coffin  he 
had  often  heard  of  in  the  terrible  fireside 
stories  of  “harnts";  he  cared  naught 
for  curiously  • woven  shrouds,  and  fea- 
thered mantles,  and  carcanets  of  pearl 
beads,  and  jars  of  quaint  pottery;  nor 
for  questions  of  race  and  time  and  civ- 
ilization these  may  betoken  and  solve. 
Rhodes  sat  still  in  the  saddle,  as  motion- 
less as  an  equestrian  statue,  sharply  out- 
lined against  the  crimson  sky,  and  be- 
neath an  oak  bough  as  dark,  as  heavy, 
and  as  massive  as  if  it  were  wrought 
of  bronze.  The  light  was  clearer  in  the 
open  space  where  the  branches  could  not 
fling  their  gloom,  and  as  Shattuck  ran 
lightly  down  through  the  long  grass  he 
could  still  see  a flower  here  and  there 
smile  up  at  him — the  tawny  red  of  the 
jewel -weed,  and  the  close- tufted  ball  of 
the  “ mountain  snow.”  The  range  loomed 
far  above.  A slar  was  on  its  crest,  faintly 
scintillating.  The  door  and  \vindow  of 
the  Yates  cabin,  farther  down  the  Cove, 
were  illumined  from  the  fire-lit  hearth,  a 
dimly  fluctuating  radiance,  sidereal  too  in 
the  midst  of  the  gathering  shadovws.  The 
falls  still  showed  their  gleaming  green 
and  white,  and  the  mists  exhaled  from  the 
depressions  between  the  purple  slopes  wo»-e 
a gentle  dove-like  gray.  A tender  hour 
of  reveries,  and  blurring  tints,  and  restful 
recollections  of  the  day  doiie,  but  still  far 
from  to-mori*ow.  The  two  men  under  the 
ty«e  did  not  speak;  tlie  horses  did  not  stir; 
only  the  vague  rustling  of  the  .saddle  be- 
tokened the  regular  rise  and  fall  of  respi- 
ration ; even  the  frisky  colt  stood  motion- 
less, and  gazed  at  the  flashing  river  with 
a full  and  meditative  eye.  Shattuck  had 
])aused  before  the  laurel  on  the  side  tow- 
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ard  the  water;  neither  of  the  other  men, 
albeit  country-bred,  might  have  noticed 
tliat  here  the  grass  and  weeds  were  a trifle 
bent— under  the  recent  rain,  perchance;  a 
trifle  withered — by  the  sun,  it  might  have 
been.  Nor  did  he;  he  chose  the  spot,  re- 
membering Yates’s  words  that  here  the 
ground  sounded  hollow. 

But  no  man  who  had  ever  wielded  a 
pickaxe  could  have  failed  to  discern,  as 
he  lifted  it  high,  and  the  sharp  point  sunk 
into  the  ground,  that  it  was  merely  a re- 
placed turf  that  yielded  so  readily  to  the 
blow — replaced  with  its  mat  of  roots  sev- 
ered— and  not  the  tough  earth  bound  by 
a thousand  veinous  fibres  to  the  full- 
pulsed  herbage.  He  was  unaccustomed 
to  the  earth  save  geologically  or  geo- 
graphically considered,  and  to  herbage 
except  in  its  botanical  aspects.  He  only 
lifted  the  pickaxe  high  above  his  head 
once  more,  and  once  more  the  point 
struck  down  into  the  loosened  mould 
— struck  down  with  a sharp  metallic  clan- 
gor, as  of  steel  upon  stone.  It  rang  far 
through  the  quiet  Cove.  A low,  hollow, 
vibratory,  vault-like  resonance  followed — 
mute,  indeed,  to  all  ears  save  his  own,  but 
what  significance  that  murmur  held  for 
him ! He  lifted  his  head  to  look  at  the  two 
men  who  had  turned  toward  him  upon  the 
sudden  smiting  of  the  rock,  and  were  gaz- 
ing at  him.  The  next  moment— a mo- 
ment confused  forever  after  in  his  recol- 
lection— something  invisible  passed  him 
in  the  air,  singing  shrilly  a high-keyed 
tone;  a sharp  report,  and  all  the  echoes  of 
mountain  and  crag  wei*e  clamoring.  He 
hardly  realized  its  meaning.  He  turned 
dully  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound 
seemed  to  come,  and  so  trivial  a thing  as 
the  movement  saved  his  life.  Close  by 
his  head  again  the  rifle-ball  whizzed;  it 
kept  the  line  unswervingly,  entered  the 
skull  of  the  staring,  amazed  colt  upon  the 
slope,  pierced  his  brain,  and  the  creature 
dropped  dead  without  a struggle  on  the 
long  grass.  The  sight  served  to  convince 
the  stupefied,  reluctant  faculties  of  Shat- 
tuck  that  some  enemy  in  the  dusk  ivas 
firing  at  him.  He  could  not  in  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  moment  distinguish  the 
words  that  Rhodes  shouted  to  him.  It 
was  rather  in  obedience  to  his  gesture,  as 
he  rode  a little  way  out  from  the  gloom, 
leading  by  the  bridle  his  friend’s  plun- 
ging and  frightened  horse,  that  Shattuck 
dropped  pickaxe  and  spade,  and  ran  tow- 
ard him  across  the  dusky,  tangled  grasses. 


He  caught  the  reins  as  they  were  flung 
to  him ; but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
mount  the  rearing  and  snorting  animal. 
The  other  two  men  were  fairly  in  retreat 
before  Shattuck,  running  by  the  horse's 
side,  and  hanging  with  all  his  weight 
upon  the  bridle,  contrived  to  get  his  foot 
into  the  stirrup.  Rhodes,  riding  down 
the  smooth  slopes  of  the  pygmy  burying- 
ground,  across  unnumbered  graves,  the 
heavy  darkness  of  the  forest  trees  shield- 
ing the  party,  and  making  further  attack 
futile,  heard  at  last  the  hoof -beats  of  his 
friend’s  horse  at  a regular  gallop  pressing 
hard  behind  him,  and  turned  to  see  Shat- 
tuck at  last  safely  in  the  saddle.  He  put 
spurs  to  his  own  steed  without  more  ado. 
The  dank  evening  air  fanned  his  face;  he 
could  hear  its  silken  rustle  as  it  was  stirred 
into  seeming  activity  by  his  own  quick 
rush  through  it.  Only  this  vague  simula- 
tion of  a sound;  the  horses’ muffled  hoof- 
beats  barely  distinguishable  in  the  thick 
grass;  the  drowsy  chant  of  the  cicada; 
the  monotone  of  the  river— it  might  have 
seemed  that  that  keen,  menacing  note  of 
the  rifle,  the  sharp  shibboleth  of  doom, 
was  but  some  jarring  incongruity  of  a 
morbid  fancy. 

The  trees  began  to  give  way;  the  more 
open,  level  spaces  of  the  Cove  were  at 
band ; the  darkness  gradually  diminished. 
Rhodes  again  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse, 
since  here  they  wei*e  to  leave  the  protect- 
ing shade.  Foremost  of  the  three,  he  was 
already  in  the  lane  when  he  became  aware 
that  he  was  not  followed ; his  companions 
had  fallen  away.  His  first  impulse,  as  he 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  into  the  vacant 
gloom,  was  to  pursue  his  own  way,  and 
make  good  his  escape.  Then  he  reined 
up  so  suddenly  that  the  horse,  still  trem- 
bling and  wild  and  frigMlened,  fell  back 
upon  his  haunches.  Rhodes  sat  motion- 
less for  a moment,  gazing  over  his  shoul- 
der. Night  possessed  the  pygmy  bury- 
ing-ground,  and  the  great  phalanx  of  oak 
and  chestnut  trees  was  lost  in  an  in- 
distinguishable gloom ; but  here,  where 
no  shadow  hindered,  he  could  see  the  con- 
tours of  the  wide,  dull  landscape,  from 
which  color  had  faded,  and  above  its  dusky 
blurring  expanse  the  dark  sky  embossed 
with  a myriad  of  stars.  The  fences  on 
either  hand  of  the  grass-grown  way  were 
dimly  visible  to  his  alert  senses.  Along 
their  parallel  lines  naught  was  to  be  seen, 
save  once  a flash  betokening  the  striking  of 
a spark  ’twixt  flint  and  iron;  and  in  that 
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moment  he  thought  he  heard  the  thud  of 
hoofs  on  the  soft  mould.  He  ground  a 
curse  between  his  teeth  as  he  wheeled  his 
horse.  Shattuck,  it  seemed,  had  seen  fit 
not  to  follow  his  host’s  lead,  and  doubtless 
the  dull  Ephraim  was  not  yet  aware,  as 
he  cantered  along  in  the  rear,  that  Rhodes 
did  not  still  guide  the  little  party.  The 
candidate  was  a brave  man,  and  in  any  suf- 
ficient quarrel  could  have  stood  his  ground 
with  equanimity.  To  be  the  target,  how- 
ever, for  a mysterious  enmity  that  lurked 
in  ambush  and  in  the  nightfall  promised 
heavy  draughts  upon  the  resources  of  his 
courage.  That  prosaic  and  utilitarian 
phase  of  his  mind  took  account  of  his 
candidacy  in  this  connection.  No  man  is 
so  heavily  handicapped  in  a race  as  he 
who  bears  the  imputation  of  unpopularity. 
The  public  expectation  of  success  is  as  a 
loadstone  to  the  event.  He  sustained  a 
positive  loss  in  the  mere  fact  that  he  or  his 
friend  had  been  fired  upon.  And  whith- 
er was  Shattuck  bound  now,  and  what 
to  do?  With  a determination  to  hold 
him  in  check  and  to  thwart  his  purpose, 
Rhodes  turned  and  galloped  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  faint  hoof-beats  sounded, 
albeit  the  darkness  held  unknown  terrors, 
the  thought  of  which  shook  his  nerves, 
and  though  silence  as  profound  as  this 
had  but  now  been  rent  by  that  tense  re- 
port of  the  rifle.  It  was  only  for  a few 
moments  that  the  successive  cross  stakes 
of  the  zigzag  rail  fences,  seeming  dis- 
connected from  the  rest,  and  high  as  the 
horse’s  head,  flew  by  him  on  either  side 
in  relief  against  the  lighter  tones  of 
the  fields  they  enclosed.  The  river  sud- 
denly shows  between  its  banks,  gleam- 
ing darkly  with  the  night  sky,  all  the 
splendors  of  the  stars  shattered  in  the  rip- 
ples, and  is  gone  as  he  flies.  He  hears  the 
booming  of  the  cataract ; and  from  the 
pygmy  burying -ground,  where  late  the 
mocking-bird  sang,  the  sudden  ill-omened 
shrilling  of  an  owl.  He  sees  alx)ve  the 
western  mountain  a dull  I'ed  after-glow  of 
the  sunset,  and  below  its  darkling  pine- 
grown  slopes  the  little  Yates  cabin,  its  win- 
dows shining  squares  of  yellow  light.  The 
radiance  issued  forth  so  far  as  to  i*eveal 
Shattuck  alighting  from  his  horse  at  the 
bars,  and  the  clumsier  figure  of  Epliraim 
Guthrie  .still  mounted,  and  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  as  he  perceived  for  the  first 
time  that  Rhodes  was  not  in  the  lead. 

An  aptitude  in  emergency  is  a natural 
trait,  not  cultivated,  and  Rhodes  pos- 
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sessed  it  to  a useful  degree.  He  flung 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  followed  on 
his  friend’s  heels  with  such  despatch  that 
albeit  he  did  not  hear  the  words  with 
which  Shattuck  greeted  the  party  within, 
he  was  on  the  threshold  before  a rejoin- 
der was  elicited.  No  friendly  greeting 
had  it  been,  to  judge  from  the  dismayed, 
deprecatory  faces  grouped  about  the  fire. 
Adelaide  had  risen  with  a slow  look  of 
doubt,  a sort  of  stunned  surprise.  Leti- 
tia,  who  had  been  out  milking  the  cows, 
stood  in  the  back  doorway,  the  brimming 
piggin  on  her  head,  one  hand  lifted  to 
stay  it,  the  wind  rustling  the  straight 
skirt  of  her  dress,  the  twilight  and  the 
fire-light  mingled  on  her  face.  Her  blue 
eyes  were  alight  with  a sort  of  wonder, 
that  held  nevertheless  an  intimation  of 
comprehension,  which  was  at  variance 
with  the  stolid  amazement  in  Baker  An- 
derson’s countenance,  as,  just  arrived  and  ^ 
still  breathless,  he  sat  squarely  in  his 
chair,  one  hand  on  either  knee,  his  jaw 
fallen,  gaping  thunder-struck  at  the  in- 
truder. The  centre  of  the  family  group, 
Moses,  was  seated  upon  the  floor  in  the 
fire-light,  and  turned  himself  dexterously 
about  to  survey  over  his  small  shoulder 
the  new-comers,  silent  in  seeming  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  their  gaze  over- 
looked him,  and  had  no  reference  to  his 
existence;  his  soft  face  only  expressed  a 
sort  of  infantile  apprehen.si  veil  ess  and 
suspension  of  opinion.  A tallow  dip  sput- 
tered on  the  high  mantel  piece;  the  batten 
shutter  swung  in  the  wind  ; there  was 
pine  amongst  the  fuel,  and  the  resin 
flared  white  in  the  flames.  All  very  dis- 
tinct the  scene  was,  despite  that  it  flick- 
ered in  the  breeze,  which  swayed  it  like 
a canvas  — the  brown  walls;  the  pur- 
plish black  squares  where  the  night 
looked  in  through  the  windows,  with  here 
a feathery  bough,  and  here  a star,  and 
here  the  dim  contours  of  a dark  summit 
against  the  sky;  the  warping  bars;  the 
table  denuded  of  all  the  supper  crockery, 
save  only  a great  brown  pitcher  and  a 
yellow  bowl ; the  sheen  of  tin-ware  on  a 
shelf;  even  Shattuck’s  shadow,  as  sarcas- 
tically debonair  as  the  substance,  which 
it  mimicked  as  it  waved  its  hand  in  mock- 
ery of  courtesy,  while  he  reiterated  his  bit- 
terly merry  congratulations.  The  white 
light  showed  the  very  flare  of  fury  in  his 
eyes  that  oddly  dallied  with  the  smile  on 
his  face. 

“You  are  a courageous  rifleman,  Mrs. 
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Yates,”  he  was  saying,  glancing  up  at 
the  rifle  on  the  wall,  glittering  upon  the 
rack  of  deer  antlers.  “You  have  set 
three  men  off  at  full  run  this  evening. 
Pew  ladies  could  say  as  much,  I am  sure. 
If  you  would  only  mend  your  aim  a lit- 
tle 1” 

With  a blunt  accusation  she  could 
doubtless  have  coped ; but  she  could  only 
stare  at  him  in  silent  amazement  as  he 
made  these  elusive  feints.  The  other  two 
men,  lumbering  and  massive  shadows  in 
the  background,  stared  too  in  surprise  at 
him,  and  silently  waited  developments. 

He  had  his  hat  in  his  hand  as  he  leaned 
on  the  tall  back  of  a chair,  and  he  looked 
steadily  at  her  with  an  air  of  graceful  and 
good-natured  raillery,  all  at  variance  with 
the  fire  in  his  eyes. 

“Mend  your  aim,  only  a trifle,  Mrs. 
Yates,  and  next  time  perhaps  your  target 
won’t  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  run  off 
from  so  accomplished  a marksman,”  and 
once  more  he  laughed  with  a genial  in- 
flection, then  caught  his  breath  with  a 
sort  of  gasp  as  his  face  grew  scarlet. 

Rhodes  laid  a hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
“Why,  Shattuck,”  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
resonant  amazement  that  made  the  roof 
of  the  little  cabin  ring  like  a sounding- 
board,  “what  are  you  thinking  of?  Mrs. 
Yates  to  fire  a rifle  at  us?” 

“At  me,  if  you  please !”  cried  Shattuck. 
Then  addressing  Adelaide:  “Didn’t  you 
say  you  would — or  perhaps  my  treacher- 
ous memory  misleads  me — in  case  I ven- 
tured to  open  the  pygmy  graves?  Your 
husband  told  me  this.” 

“ Yes ; but  I never — ” she  faltered ; then 
she  paused. 

Letitia  had  placed  the  piggin  on  the 
shelf,  and  crossed  the  room  with  a quick, 
light,  definite  step.  The  clumsy  rifle  was 
off  the  rack  and  in  her  slight,  incongru- 
ous grasp  in  another  moment.  She  held 
it  up  before  the  men ; there  was  the  pow- 
der stain  of  a recent  discharge  about  its 
lock.  And  then  her  eyes,  like  blue  flames, 
burned  upon  the  shrinking,  overwhelmed 
mistress  of  the  house,  thus  seemingly  con- 
victed on  her  own  heartli-stone. 

Adelaide  never  knew  how  she  found  the 
breath  to  gasp  forth  the  words ; the  instinct 
of  self  defence  alone  framed  them.  “I 
fired  the  rifle  off  at  a hawk  ez  war  arter  the 
chickens,  early,  early  this  arternoon  whilst 
ye  war  away,”  she  replied  to  the  woman 
who  had  said  nothing,  instead  of  to  the 
man  who  had  spoken  so  plainly. 
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Rhodes’s  eye  was  suddenly  steady.  His 
face  had  grown  graver,  indeed,  but  it  had 
cleared.  It  wore  a look  now  adjusted  to 
inspection,  and  thoroughly  in  character — 
the  pallid  hue,  the  relaxing  ligaments,  and 
flabby  flesh  it  showed  only  a moment  ago 
were  all  resolved  into  the  firm,  controlled 
countenance  of  a man  who  has  his  nerves, 
his  fears,  his  pi*ospects  well  in  hand. 

“Mrs.  Yates,”  he  said,  with  sober  cir- 
cumspection, “this  is  a very  serious  mat- 
ter, to  threaten  to  shoot  Mr.  Shattuck.  I 
hope  your  husband  told  you  so.” 

Poor  Adelaide!  With  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  woe  which  is  in  some  sort 
assuaged  by  a completeness  of  confession, 
she  broke  out,  with  all  the  abasement  of 
self-blame:  “Oh,  he  did!  he  did!  That’s 
why  we  quar’led ; that’s  why  he  lef  me. 

I know  ’twar  wrong,  now.  I reckon  I 
never  meant  it  then.  But  I wanted  the 
Leetle  People  lef  be  in  thar  graves,  like 
they  hev  always  been.” 

Rhodes's  comprehension  was  at  best  but 
ill  adapted  to  the  reception  of  any  subtle 
meanings.  To  his  mind  those  words  ex- 
pressed a recantation  of  her  former  denial. 
His  face  hardened,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a look  of  genuine  relief  upon  it, 
which  Shattuck— still  leaning  upon  the 
back  of  the  chair,  and  airily  flirting  his 
hat  in  his  hand  as  he  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other — could  not  altogether  interpret 

“It  was  indeed  very  wrong,”  Rhodes 
said,  severely.  “And  might  have  been 
far  worse.  If  your  aim  had  been  better, 
you  might  have  killed  Mr.  Shattuck  in- 
stead of  Guthrie’s  colt.” 

She  turned  her  widening  eyes,  full  of  a 
sort  of  confused  ter!*or,  and  her  pallid  face 
toward  Ephraim,  who  stood  near  the  door- 
way, a massive,  stolid  presentation  of  the 
rustic.  He  met  her  look  with  a glance  of 
deep  reproach. 

“Fee  hev  been  in  mighty  hard  luck  ter- 
day,”  he  remarked.  “ Somebody  hev  been 
a-shootin’  of  his  cattle  — the  leetle  red 
steer,  an’  that  thar  small  crumply  cow 
named  Beauty  Bess.”  His  tone  was  as  if 
he  recalled  acquaintances  to  Mrs.  Yates’s 
mind,  and  had  something  of  an  elegiac 
cadence.  “An’  now  hyar's  that  leetle 
colt  ez  he  sot  sech  store  by — spry  leetle 
critter,  with  a powerful  springy  gait.  Fee 
looked  ter  him  ter  show  speed  one  o’  these 
days.” 

Her  wild  eyes  dilated.  “Why,  Eph,” 
she  cried,  in  a convincing,  coercive  voice, 

“ I— I never  shot  the  pore  leetle  critter!'’ 
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“He  warn’t  pore!  He  war  fat,  fur 
true,”  asseverated  Ephraim,  with  a farm- 
er’s pride  in  the  state  of  his  stock. 

Rhodes  burst  into  a sudden  rollicking 
laugh,  and  Shattuck  wondered  at  the 
evident  change  in  his  moral  atmosphere. 
The  candidate  had  found  the  explanation 
of  his  friend’s  unpopularity  far  more 
easily  to  be  endured  than  the  idea  that 
he  himself  sustained  a secret  enmity.  The 
circumstance  of  the  rifle-shot  would  be 
felicitously  accounted  for  by  this  wo- 
man’s quarrel  with  her  husband  because 
of  her  threats  against  Shattuck’s  project- 
ed investigation,  and  by  Stephen  Yates’s 
subsequent  desertion  of  her.  The  polit- 
ical status  of  the  canvass  might  remain 
intact,  suffering  naught  from  her  inim- 
ical feeling  against  Shattuck,  who  had 
made  her  husband  iiis  partisan. 

‘ ‘ But  I wouldn’t  shoot  a colt.  I wouldn’t 
be  so  mean,”  she  declared,  her  eyes  full 
of  tears. 

“ You  had  rather  shoot  merely  a man,” 
Shattuck  suggested,  lightly. 

“ We  ought  to  have  you  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace,  Mrs.  Yates.”  Rhodes 
resumed  his  note  of  severity. 

“ For  I have  the  permission  of  the  own- 
er of  the  land  to  open  the  graves  and  to 
search  for  curiosities  and  relics,  and  I 
shall  do  so,  relying  on  the  protection  of 
the  law,”  Shattuck  added. 

“You’d  better  do  like  ye  done  the 
t’other  night,”  Letitia  put  in,  unexpected- 
ly; “ kem  whenst  all  be  asleep.” 

Shattuck  turned  a look  of  questioning 
amazement  upon  her. 

“Oh,  I beam  ye!”  she  said,  impatient 
of  the  denial  in  his  face — “I  hearn  yer 
pickaxe  a striking  inter  the  ground  agin 
the  rock  coffins  o’  the  Leetle  People.” 

Once  more  Rhodes  looked  ill  at  ease. 
A strange  ghoulish  guest  this  seemed 
even  to  his  stand-point  of  superior  educa- 
tion— to  haunt  the  vicinage  of  those 
pygniy  gi*aves  in  the  light  of  the  mid- 
night moon. 

But  Shattuck’s  face  had  a distinct  touch 
of  anxiety  upon  it.  “Why,  who  could 
that  have  been?’’  he  exclaimed,  with  so 
genuine  a note  that  Rhodes’s  suspicion 
was  disarmed. 

“Never  mind,  never  mind,”  he  said, 
with  his  coarse  jocularity;  “there’ll  be  a 
few  pygmies  left  for  you,  1*11  be  bound! 
Come  along,  we  must  be  getting  home.” 

Shattuck  shook  off  the  hand  which  he 
placed  upon  his  shoulder;  but  Rhodes 


turned  with  unimpaired  cheerfulness  to 
the  others. 

“ Now  look-a-here,  Mrs.  Yates,  this  must 
stop,  short  off,  right  here.  I’d  like  to 
think  I’d  leave  as  good  a friend  behind 
me  as  the  pygmies  have  in  you  ; but 
you  can’t  befriend  with  impunity  peo- 
ple who  have  been  dead  so  long  that 
they  are  too  funny  to  keep  their  coffins 
to  themselves.  YoU  look  out!  You  don’t 
want  an  action  for  assault  with  intent  to 
kill  brought  against  you,  I reckon.  I 
think  I may  promise  that  Mr.  Shattuck 
will  do  nothing  about  this  offence — if  it 
is  not  repeated.  At  least  I would  go  that 
far  myself,”  he  concluded,  with  an  air  of 
prompting  his  friend’s  generosity. 

But  Shattuck  said  nothing.  His  whole 
interest  in  the  present  moment  had  given 
way  to  that  suggestion  of  a strange  sound 
in  the  midnight  and  what  it  might  be- 
token. He  still  hung  on  the  back  of  the 
chair,  his  hat  in  his  listless  hands,  but 
his  face  was  turned  toward  the  purplish 
black  square  of  the  window,  and  his  med- 
itative eyes  dwelt  upon  the  inscrutable 
darkness  that  encompassed  the  pygmy 
burying-ground. 

Adelaide  had  seen,  in  a sort  of  numb 
despair,  her  denial  of  the  deed  swallowed 
up  in  her  admission  of  the  threat.  In  her 
dull  pain,  her  confused  sense  of  the  fact, 
her  loss  of  courage  before  the  inexorabil- 
ity of  the  conviction,  as  it  were,  out  of 
her  own  mouth,  she  could  only  reiterate: 

“I  didn’t  do  it!  I didn’t  do  it!”  And 
her  stunned  immobility  of  aspect  seemed 
sullen,  and  her  tone  was  interpreted  as 
dogged. 

“Oh,  well,  all  right,”  said  Rhodes, 
lightly.  He  could  be  casual  enough 
now,  since  it  could  be  made  plain  to  all 
the  country-side  that  it  was  no  affair  of 
his,  but  a quarrel  between  Shattuck  and 
the  fugitive  Yates  and  the  deserted  wife. 
“Come, come,  Shattuck,”  again  clapping 
his  heavy  hand  on  his  friend’s  shoulder, 

“ we  must  be  a-jcTgging.” 

Ephraim  too  had  the  voice  of  accusa- 
tion in  his  fai'ewell.  “I  ain’t  s'prised 
none,”  he  said,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
with  a lowering  melancholy  gleaming  in 
his  eyes  under  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat 
as  he  turned  toward  the  door— “ I ain’t  ^ 
s’prised  none  ef  Fee  makes  ye  pay  fur  that 
thar  leetle  colt,  an’  takes  it  ’fore  the  court.” 

He  paused  u|)on  the  threshold  after  a 
heavy  lumbering  step  or  two.  “ I reckon 
he  won’t  make  ye  pay  much^  though ; an’ 
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Fee  ain’t  one  nohow  ter  set  store  on 
courts,”  he  added,  relenting. 

She  stood  there,  arraigned  on  her  own 
hearth-stone,  silent,  pale,  her  face  seeming 
as  rigid  as  if  it  were  some  changeless 
symmetry  of  marble,  in  the  interval  while 
they  mounted  their  boi*ses  without  and 
rode  away.  The  sound  of  the  hoofs 
came  and  ceased  as  a marshy  dip  inter- 
vened, and  rose  on  the  air  once  more 
from  the  further  side,  and  dulled  in  the 
distance  to  silence.  The  throbbing  of  the 
cataract  reasserted  itself  anew.  From 
every  weed  growing  rank  about  the  fence 
comers,  from  amongst  the  vines  over  the 
porch,  came  the  voice  of  the  myriad  noc- 
turnal insects, chiming  and  chiming  inter- 
minably. Only  the  irresponsive  darkness 
without  met  her  eye  as  she  still  mechan- 
ically gazed  through  the  doorway  where 
the  visitors  had  disappeared. 

Letitia  had  sunk  down  in  the  great 
spacious  high-backed  chair  on  which  Shat- 
tuck  had  leaned.  It  was  a half-reclining 
posture,  to  whose  languors  her  slender- 
ness and  drooping  grace  lent  a sort  of  in- 
dividuality, and  she  seemed  like  a child 
half  recumbent  in  the  corner,  both  hands 
clasping  one  of  its  arms.  Her  curling 
hair,  a tress  or  two  falling  on  her  fore- 
head, the  rest  drawn  back  and  tied  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  whence  the  ends  all  es- 
caped, seemed  longer  as  her  head  drooped. 
Her  eyes  for  the  moment  were  upon  the 
fli*e.  When  she  suddenly  lifted  them, 
they  shone  like  sapphires,  with  crystalline 
splendor,  and  Adelaide,  in  amazement, 
saw  that  they  were  full  of  tears— saw 
them  thus  that  night  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  all  her  life. 

“How  could  ye  hev  done  it?”  she  ex- 
claimed. “Ye  wicked  heart  1 Ye  cruel, 
evil  soul !” 

“ Li tt,” cried  Adelaide,  aghast,  “ye  ain’t 
believin’  what  them  men  said  ter  me  ? Ye 
’ain’t  turned  agin  me  too?” 

She  looked  down  piteously  at  the  girl ; 
then,  as  she  stooped  to*lift  the  baby,  her 
hands  trembled,  and  she  fumbled  so  that 
Moses  made  some  shift  to  raise  his  own 
indolent  bulk,  and  snuggle  into  her  arms. 

'' Blieve  them  menf'  echoed  Letitia, 
her  eyes  ablaze.  “I’d  b’lieve  his  word 
agin  the  Bible,  I ain’t  keerin’  ’bout  the 
t’others.”  She  seemed,  with  a toss  of  her 
head,  as  if  she  annihilated  them. 

Adelaide  could  not  account  for  her 
own  words  afterward.  It  was  so  strange 
a transition  from  her  own  absorbing,  tu- 


multuous, insistent  troubles  to  intrude  into 
the  subtle,  incipient,  unrealized  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  another. 

“Litt,”she  said,  as  calmly  as  if  no- 
thing of  moment  had  happened — she  had 
seated  herself,  with  the  child’s  face  close 
to  her  cheek — “ye  oughtn’t  ter  talk  that-a- 
way.  That  man  don’t  keer  nuthin’  ’bout 
you-uns.” 

Letitia  slowly  turned  her  face.  There 
was  in  its  expression  many  a phase  of 
bitter  introspection,  wonder  underlying 
them  all,  and  a sort  of  helpless  despair  as 
a finality,  dumb  and  infinitely  pathetic. 
Somehow,  ignorant  as  the  other  was,  lit- 
tle as  she  could  have  described  or  differ- 
entiated it,  she  became  sharply  aware  of 
the  wound  she  had  dealt,  the  poignant 
rankling  of  the  heart  that  held  it.  She 
sought,  in  .a  sort  of  stunned  regret  and 
self-reproach,  to  nullify  it. 

“ Ye  don’t  keer,  though,”  she  clumsily 
tried  to  laugh  it  oflf.  “Ye  be  always 
a-tellin’  ez  how  ye  be  no  favortfe  ’mongst 
the  men  folks,  an’  ’pear  ter  think  it’s  a 
sorter  feather  in  yer  cap  ter  be  too  ch’iee 
an’  smart  fur  the  gineral  run.” 

To  her  surprise,  the  girl  showed  no  re- 
sentment. It  seemed  that  that  calami- 
tous possibility  had  dwarfed  every  other 
consideration. 

“I  ain’t  keerin’  fur  sech  ez  them,”  she 
said,  slowly,  with  a tremor  in  her  low 
voice,  as  if  she  made  the  distinction  clear 
to  her  own  mind. 

The  sudden,  heavy  foot  falls  of  Baker 
Anderson  sounded  upon  the  puncheons. 
He  had  repaired  to  the  wood-pile  for  pine 
knots,  and  he  seemed,  in  heaping  them 
upon  the  fire,  to  seek  to  make  amends  for 
a dereliction  of  duty,  plain  to  his  own 
sense  if  not  to  others. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  in  thunder  I 
oughter  hev  said  or  done.  Mis’  Yates,”  he 
remarked,  as  he  knelt  on  one  knee  on  the 
hearth,  his  square,  boyish  face  showing 
its  grave  sympathy  as  the  white  light 
streamed  up  the  chimney.  “I  didn’t 
know  but  what  whilst  them  men  war 
a-sas.sin’  round  so  ’t would  be  the  right 
way  ter  pertect  the  fanibly  ter  take  down 
my  rifle  ter  ’em.” 

Letitia’s  face  was  aflame.  “ Thar’s  been 
too  much  o’  takin’  down  rifles  a’ready. 
Leave  that  ter  Adelaide.” 

Baker,  still  in  his  humble  posture,  turn- 
ed his  eyes  tow’ard  her,  a clumsy  sneer 
upon  his  blunt  features.  “ Ef  ye  ’low 
Mis’  Yates  done  sech  ez  that,  I wonder  ye 
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air  willin’  ter  bide  with  her.  Whyn’t  ye 
go  home  ?” 

Once  more  her  eyes,  with  their  jewelled 
effect,  so  crystalline  a blue  they  were, 
shone  upon  him,  fiery  and  fierce.  “ I’ll 
bide  with  that  thar  rifle.  I’ll  watch  it  by 
day,  an’  I’ll  guard  it  by  night.  ’Twon’t 
send  a ball  agin  soon  ter  scorch  his  head. 
I saw  his  hair  all  whar  ’twar  singed. 
An’  ” — she  turned  suddenly  upon  Ade- 
laide, who  was  quaking  beneath  the  storm 
her  ill-consider^  words  had  raised — “ef 
ye  tell  me  he  don’t  think  nuthin’  of  me,  I 
tell  you-uns  I could  think  o’  him  a thou- 
sand years  without  a ‘ thanky.’  ” 

She  sat  erect  in  her  chair,  flushed  and 
defiant.  She  suddenly  drooped  back  into 
her  languid,  half-recumbent  posture,  and 
again  burst  into  tears. 

Adelaide,  her  nerves  all  strained  and 
jarring,  feeling  at  fault  to  have  elicited 
this  outburst  in  the  presence  of  Baker 
Anderson,  who  was  something  of  a gossip, 
and  with  the  false  accusations  and  re- 
proaches, the  danger  and  the  trouble  of 
her  own  position  still  pressing  heavily  on 
her,  could  but  fall  a-weeping  too. 

“ I ’ain’t  got  but  one  friend  in  the 
worl’,”  she  said,  clasping  her  child.  ‘ * An’ 
hyar  he  is.” 

‘ ‘ Yes,  an’  he’ll  be  yer  frien’  ez  long  ez 
he  needs  ye,  an’  no  longer,”  said  tlie  tact- 
less Baker,  who  had  no  talent  for  woe,  and 
who  hardly  entered  into  the  emotions  of 
either  woman,  except  to  grasp  the  division 
of  their  friendship. 

He  thought  them  dreary  company  that 
evening,  and  that  they  were  much  given 
to  silent  tears,  which  were  troublesome, 
cowardly  things  for  which  Baker  Ander- 
son had  never  found  any  use. 

XII. 

Felix  Guthrie  rode  far  and  fast  that  af- 
ternoon. The  pillage  of  his  herds  fired 
his  blood,  and  his  anger  lent  motive  pow- 
er to  his  sloth.  Many  a mile  his  search 
led  him  through  the  tangled  mountain 
woods,  and  in  devious  ways  along  the 
craggy  ledges,  the  sun  sinking  low  in  the 
sky,  tlie  I'eeking  horse  flecked  with  foam, 
before  the  slaughtered  beef  was  at  last 
found,  far  astray — according  to  the  old 
herder  s report.  Long  before  he  reached 
the  spot  the  circling  flight  of  the  strong- 
winged mountain  vultures  high  in  the  air 
served  to  verify  the  story.  Others  rose 
gibbering  from  their  quarry  as  his  panting 
horse  galloped  up  the  slope.  He  paused 


to  assure  himself  how  plain  his  brand  was 
marked  upon  the  creature's  hide.  It  had 
been  killed,  then,  in  defiance  of  the  name 
of  Felix  Guthrie,  and  the  idea  brought 
the  hot  blood  into  his  cheek.  Killed  for 
spite  or  for  a purpose?  And  what  pur- 
pose ? The  choicest  cuts  only  were  taken, 
and  the  great  cai*cass  left  to  waste  and  for 
the  buzzards.  He  pondered  vaguely  as  he 
once  more  put  his  foot  into  the  stirrup. 

“Somebody  ez  likes  ter  feed  on  beef,” 
he  muttered  his  conclusion.  “They  ’low- 
ed I’d  never  find  it  out  till  the  cattle  war 
rounded  up  in  the  fall;  then  think  a wolf 
cotch  ’em  so  fur  from  home.”  And  then 
the  conviction  smote  him  suddenly  that 
the  larder  which  the  beef  had  served  could 
hardly  be  distant.  “They  wouldn’t  want 
ter  lug  the  meat  fur,”  he  said.  He  flung 
himself  into  the  saddle,  riding  slowly 
through  the  pathless  forest,  guided  only 
by  the  sun  in  the  sky,  the  shadows  on 
the  ground.  He  seemed  as  native  to  the 
wilderness  as  if  he  had  been  bred  a sav- 
age thing  in  its  deep  seclusions.  And  yet 
he  had  never  before  trodden  the  spot.  His 
adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  these  un- 
known fastnesses  was  like  a worldling’s 
facile  mastery  of  the  ways  of  a strange 
city.  He  looked  about  him  with  the  spec- 
ulative interest  of  a new-comer.  Once, 
when  the  wilderness  gave  way  upon  the 
crest  of  a precipice,  he  rose  in  his  stir- 
rups to  gaze  over  the  jungle  of  the  laurel 
and  u)K)n  the  great  mountain  panorama 
stretclii ng  to  the  horizon.  Here  were 
landmarks  that  he  recognized,  and  again 
features  of  the  landscape  all  strange  to 
his  experience. 

“I  never  knowed  ez  folks  lived  liyar- 
abouts,”  he  observed,  in  surprise.  “ Ef  I 
ain’t  powerful  out’n  my  reckoning,  Crazy 
Zebedee’s  cell  mus’  be  somewhar  nigh.” 

He  sighed  deeply  for  the  thought  as  he 
gave  the  animal  his  head,  who  slowly  took 
his  way  into  the  dense  dark  green  leafage 
of  the  woods;  the  very  sky  was  shut  out, 
and  the  ethereal  blue  and  purple  tints  of 
the  great  mountain  masses,  that  seemed  to 
expre.ss  the  idea  of  light  almost  as  definite- 
ly as  the  luminous  heavens,  were  with- 
drawn, leaving  a sense  of  loss  and  monot- 
ony, like  the  vanishing  mirage  of  a desert. 
And  in  the  more  heavy  glooms  of  the 
shadows  he  sighed  again  as  if  they 
weighed  upon  him. 

“Zeb  hed  ruther  hev  hed  this  than  the 
jail  in  town,”  he  muttered,  “an'  so  he 
runned  away,  an'  hid  hyarabouts.  I dun- 
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’no’  ef  he  war  so  durned  crazy;  the  trees 
air  mighty  green,  an’  it  air  sorter  peace- 
ful out’n  the  sight  an’  the  sound  o’  folks.” 

He  had  a melancholy  affinity  with  sor- 
row— from  so  long  ago  had  its  fellowship 
with  him  dated.  He  realized,  with  almost 
the  strength  of  divination,  the  sentiments 
of  the  fate  that  the  distraught  creature  had 
wrought  out  here.  He  gazed  with  a sort 
of  vicarious  recognition  at  the  shadows, 
at  the  grewsome  crags,  at  the  deep,  dark 
waters  of  a pool,  where  some  riving  of  the 
rocks  suffered  them  to  gather  lake-like. 
He  wondered,  with  a morbid  alertness  of 
fancy,  how  did  the  forest  look  to  the  hot 
and  fevei*ed  brain  ? — what  strange  distor- 
tions of  fact  metamorphosed  these  simple 
and  majestic  dendritic  forms,  and  the  crags, 
and  the  waters?  It  was  a severe  tension 
of  the  sympathetic  power  of  reduplicating 
another’s  sentiment.  He  hardly  knew 
what  hideous  fantasy  of  speculation  had 
crept  into  his  mind.  So  far  it  had  swung 
from  its  wonted  poise  that  when  a sud- 
den, faint,  blood-curdling  shriek  of  fool- 
ish laughter  rang  through  the  utter  si- 
lence, he  did  not  for  an  instant  credit  its 
reality.  He  only  drew  up  his  horse  with 
a hasty  convulsive  clutch  upon  the  rein, 
a cold  tremor  stealing  over  him,  and  sat 
motionless,  a terrible  superstition  quick- 
ening his  breath  and  dilating  his  eye. 

Naught  stirred.  The  gloomy  primeval 
magnificence  of  the  forest  seemed  tenant- 
less. Adown  none  of  tho.se  green  ferny 
aisles,  where  the  light  trembled  to  in- 
trude, could  a willing  fancy  discern  even 
a flitting  dryad ic  shape,  so  native  to  these 
haunts.  A fairy  ring  was  on  the  grass 
beneath  a tulip  tree.  But  who  did  see 
the  dance  ? Not  even  the  wind  might 
come  and  go,  for  the  woods  would  be 
lonely  and  were  all  a-brooding.  Far,  far 
less  possible  than  any  was  the  wild,  di- 
shevelled, haggard  apparition  that  Felix 
Guthrie  strained  his  eyes  yet  feared  to 
see.  And  when  the  laugh  rose  again, 
faint,  faint  from  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
ending  in  a wild  derisive  cackle,  he  be- 
came all  at  once  impressed  with  its  gen- 
uineness, and  tlie  idea  of  “Crazy  Zeb’s 
ceir’  came  into  his  mind  again,  coupled 
with  the  recollection  of  his  injury  and 
the  object  of  his  search. 

“The  very  place ! Hevin’  a reg’lar  bar- 
becue off'll  my  beef,  tlie  lazy,  sliif'lcss 
half  - livers,”  he  exclaimed,  angrily,  for- 
getting his  terrors,  although  his  face  had 
regained  its  wonted  hue. 


He  was  all  alert  now,  erect  in  the  sad- 
dle, the  reins  drawn  closely  in  his  hand, 
keenly  peering  to  the  right,  and  again  to 
the  left,  as  if  he  had  some  definite  goal  in 
mind.  For  alien  though  he  was  to  the 
place,  he  had  heard  it  frequently  described 
in  those  horror-loving  tales  of  the  winter 
night  firesides. 

“A  gate” — he  repeated  the  oft-spoken 
words— “ a gate  of  rocks  that  looks  like  it 
mought  open  on  hell ; a gate,  an’  a windin’ 
way  walled  in,  an’  a big  hollow  in  the  solid 
cliff  ez  would  be  a cave  ’ceptin’  it  air  open 
on  one  side,  high,  high  above  the  ruver.” 

And  then  the  pulsing  of  the  current  of 
a stream  made  its  impression  upon  his 
senses.  He  had  not  heard  it  before,  so 
essentially  sylvan  a sound  it  was,  its  mo- 
notony so  germane  to  the  silence.  It  was 
near  at  hand,  this  river;  and  here  was 
the  deep  pool  wherein  its  hurrying  trib- 
utary was  lulled,  and  dallied  quiescent  by 
the  way.  He  lifted  his  eyes  to  two  great 
neighboring  crags,  each  beetling  toward 
the  other,  the  fii*st  of  a tunnel-like  series. 
A gateway  ? Could  even  fancy  have 
wrought  these  simple  forms  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a portal  ? — he  marvelled  with 
that  incredulity  which  possesses  the  mind 
when  looking  for  the  first  time  upon  some 
reputed  similitude  in  nature  to  an  artificial 
object.  Nevertheless  he  slowly  dismount- 
ed from  his  horse,  gazing  all  the  while,  and 
as  he  gazed  the  resemblance  grew  upon 
him.  So  definitely  had  the  idea  tutored 
his  fancy  that  he  had  not  a doubt  when 
he  picketed  his  horse  in  the  dense  covert 
of  the  laurel,  and  took  his  way  across  the 
narrowest  ]K)rtion  of  the  stream  by  means 
of  scrambling  cat-like  along  a pendulous 
branch  of  an  overhanging  tree,  and  spring- 
ing lightly  from  its  elastic  extremity  near 
to  the  opposite  bank.  He  waded  out,  his 
long  boots  full  of  water— a small  matter 
to  a hai*dy  woodsman,  save  that  he  could 
hear  the  splash  which  thereafter  accom- 
panied each  step,  as  his  feet  were  lifted  in 
the  roomy  integuments,  thus  preventing  a 
noiseless  approach.  When  he  was  at  last 
beneath  the  great  jagged  gray  rocks,  with 
their  niches  filled  here  with  moss,  and 
again  flaunting  a tangled  vine,  he  paused 
and  looked  up,  a smile  of  iconoclastic  ridi- 
cule upon  his  face.  So  this  was  what  was 
thought  to  resemble  a gate  by  the  few 
who  knew  the  place.  And  then  he  was 
minded  to  imagine  how  like  an  infinitely 
magnified  portal  it  was  — so  gaunt,  so 
vast,  so  grim  and  grewsome,  leading 
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down  to  the  dark  unknown  ! “ Like  the 

gates  o’  hell  fur  true,”  he  thought,  plun- 
ging into  the  gloomy,  tunnel-like  way. 

For  one  moment  after  the  darkness 
had  enveloped  him  he  fancied  he  heard  a 
step  behind  him — a shambling,  stumbling 
step — and  the  snufiSing  snort  of  a fright- 
ened horse.  He  paused  in  the  narrow  cor- 
ridor, and  looked  back,  but  the  tortuous 
turnings  of  the  passage  obscured  the  en- 
trance, and  the  light  tliat  it  admitted  was 
feeble  and  far  behind.  He  heard  his  own 
breath  in  a quickly  drawn  susurrus ; it 
echoed  sibilantly.  He  might  have  count- 
ed the  throbs  of  his  heart.  It  was  a chilly 
place,  but  the  surge  of  excitement  warmed 
his  blood,  and  with  another  turn  he  had 
burst  forth  from  the  narrow  passage. 

For  all  his  expectancy,  his  preparation 
for  the  emergency,  he  was  dazed  for  a mo- 
ment as  he  stood  in  the  open  space  facing 
the  great  western  sky.  The  breadth  of 
this  impression  left  scant  room  for  detail 
— a charring  fire,  where  only  an  ember 
glowed;  a recumbent,  somnolent  figure 
wrapped  in  a blanket  beside  it;  two  men 
playing  cards  on  a saddle;  a horse’s  head 
looking  out  from  a shadowy  niche;  and 
a cry  of  rage  as  a man  who  was  grooming 
the  creature  turned,  with  the  curry-comb 
in  his  hand.  The  sound  was  like  a bugle 
call  to  rouse  the  othei*s.  It  rang  through 
Guthrie’s  senses  with  a menacing  clamor. 
Here  was  matter  far  more  significant  than 
cattle-stealing;  he  had  tracked  home  some 
terrible  deed,  he  knew  by  the  unguarded 
anger  of  the  startled  tones.  His  logic,  such 
as  he  had,  made  itself  felt  in  deeds.  Long 
before  the  slow  processes  of  his  brain  had 
consciously  evolved  the  idea  of  danger,  he 
had  drawn  his  pistols,  and  stood,  his  back 
against  the  wall,  a weapon  in  either  hand. 

It  was  an  attitude  that  commended  a 
temporizing  policy  and  invited  parley. 
Taken  oflF  their  guard,  the  party  made  an 
ineffectual  effort  to  secure  their  arms. 
The  man  beside  the  horse  had  indeed 
grasped  a rifie  that  leaned  against  the 
wall,  but  it  was  an  old-fashioned  weapon, 
whose  single  discharge  would  exhaust  its 
offensive  and  defensive  capacities,  leaving 
him  at  a pitiable  disadvantage  against  the 
six-shooters  which  the  intruder  held,  and 
therefore  he  forbore  even  to  sight  it.  One 
of  the  card-players  had  struggled  up  on 
his  knee,  his  hand  behind  him  grasping  his 
revolver  in  his  pistol  pocket.  In  view  of 
the  bead  drawn  upon  him,  he  did  not  dare 
to  pull  it;  he  moved  not  a muscle.  The 


other  held  nothing  more  deadly  than  a 
“bobtailed  flush,”  which  a moment  ago 
he  had  regarded  as  the  extremest  spite  of 
fate.  There  was  something  ludicrous  in 
his  petrified  attitude,  as  he  sat  mechanical- 
ly holding  his  cards  before  him,  his  mind 
apparently  indissolubly  associated  with 
the  game,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Guthrie  as 
if  he  had  been  some  amazing  combina- 
tion— a “show  of  hands”  altogether  un- 
called for  and  beyond  all  limits  of  expec- 
tation. To  none  of  them  was  the  moment 
charged  with  such  signal  force  as  to  Steve 
Yates,  rising  from  his  affected  slumber, 
for  it  was  only  by  feigning  thus  among  his 
merry  comrades  that  he  could  be  alone 
with  his  own  thoughts.  He  turned  his 
face,  full  of  astonished  anxiety,  upon  Guth- 
rie, and  then  he  turned  it  away,  suffused 
with  shame,  anticipating  accusation.  It 
came  upon  the  instant. 

“Hyar  ye  air,  Steve  Yates!  This  is 
whar  ye  hev  disappeared  to,  hey?  I'd  do 
yer  wife  an’  Mose  a favior  ef  I war  ter 
fill  up  yer  carcass  with  lead.  An’  ef  I hed 
it  ter  spare,  I’d  do  it.” 

Guthrie  looked  about,  expectant  of  the 
signs  of  some  illegal  occupation — not 
moonshining,  for  his  judgment  and  con- 
science could  approve  of  this  defiance  of 
the  law,  as  well  as  his  heart  bear  it  sym- 
pathy, but  something  that  outraged  the 
popular  sense  of  right.  There  was  naught, 
unless  those  fine-limbed  shadowy  equine 
figures  might  suggest  it. 

“ Hoss- thievin’,  hey?  An’  hed  ter  steal 
my  cattle  ter  feed  ye  on  beef  whilst  hid 
out?” 

“ Say,  now,  Fee,  war  that  yer  cow?” 
cried  Beckett,  the  man  under  the  insuffi- 
cient protection  of  the  “bobtail  flush.” 
Perhaps  the  sense  of  being  a helpless  ob- 
ject of  pity  to  both  his  opponents  at  cards 
and  at  arms  quickened  his  sense  of  expe- 
dients, and  lubricated  his  clumsy  tongue. 

“ We-uns  didn’t  know  it.  Durned  ef  we 
don’t  pay  ye  fur  it,”  with  an  air  of  unctu- 
ous sympathy. 

“Naw,  ye  won’t,”  retorted  Guthrie— 
“ye  won’t,  now.  I won’t  tech  yer  lyin’, 
thievin’,  black-hearted  money !” 

A sudden  anxiety  crossed  the  face  of 
Derridge,  who  still  stood  by  the  horse’s 
flank.  “It's  jes  ez  well  ye  don't  want  our 
money,  fur  we  -ain't  got  none,”  he  said, 
flashing  a significant  glance  at  the  card- 
player,  still  mechanically  holding  his 
cards  well  together,  although  his  oppo- 
nent’s hand  lay  scattered  on  the  saddle 
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that  served  as  board.  “ Pete  means  we’d 
gin  ye  a beastis  fur  the  one  we  tuk.  But 
ef  ye  don’t  want  her,  go  lackin’.”  He 
sarcastically  waved  his  hand,  and  the 
gesture  in  a measure  shielded  the  other 
hand  as  he  slyly  cocked  the  rifle. 
“Steve  Yates  hev  got  inter  a sorter 
difficult  with  the  law,  an’  axed  we-uns 
ter  take  him  in,”  continued  Derridge,  re- 
covering his  reasoning  faculties  from  the 
chaos  of  his  fear  and  surprise,  and  adding 
to  them  the  protean  influences  of  imagi- 
nation. “ We-uns  stop  by  hyar  at  Crazy 
Zeb’s  cell  whenst  ridin’  arter  cattle,  ter 
swop  lies,  an’  take  a leetle  drink,  an’  play 
kyerds;  leastwise  the  t’others,  not  me. 
Them  boys  air  gettin’  ter  be  tur’ble  game- 
sters, a-bettin’  thar  money  an’  gear  an’ 
sech,  an’  wunst  in  a while  hevin’  a reg’lar 
knock-down  an’  drag-out  fight.  I ain’t 
s’prised  none  ef  the  church  folks  in  the 
Cove  hears  o’  thar  goin’s  on  an’  turns 
’em  out;  they  bein’  members  in  good 
standing  too;  an’  I wouldn’t  blame  pa’- 
son  an’  the  deacons  an’  sech.  Naw,  sir,  I 
wouldn’t.” 

“Me  nuther,”  said  Guthrie,  his  vigil- 
ance relaxed,  his  credulity  coerced.  All 
at  once  the  gathering  of  the  coterie  in 
this  sequestered  place,  that  had  been  so 
mysterious  a moment  ago,  seemed  readily 
explicable.  Jollity,  companionship,  card- 
playing,  sloth  (expert  to  fend  off  work 
with  any  odd  dallying  with  time)— all 
combined  to  attract  the  mountain  loafers. 
He  felt  the  pistol  in  each  hand  a cumbrous 
superfluity.  He  did  not  realize  why  he 
liad  drawn  them,  why  he  had  so  quickly 
assumed  tlie  aggressive.  He  wondered 
that  interrupted  thus  in  their  pacific  ab- 
sorptions they  did  not  reproach  him.  It 
was  no  longer  in  suspicion,  but  with  a 
sort  of  attempt  to  justify  his  precipitancy, 
that  he  demanded,  “ What  hev  Steve 
Yates  been  a-doin’of  ter  run  him  off  from 
home  an’  be  searched  fur  ez  dead  ?” 

He  had  unconsciously  moved  several 
paces  from  the  wall;  the  weapons  in  his 
hands  were  lowered  and  hung  listle.ssly; 
the  sunlight  slanted  into  the  place;  the 
monstrous  elongated  shadows  of  the  men 
extended  across  the  floor  and  up  the  side 
of  the  niche;  a bee  went  booming  by;  the 
river  sang;  and  the  entrance  behind  him 
was  so  noiseless  that  tiiese  trivial  sounds 
he  heard,  and  not  Cheevcr's  step. 

The  leader  of  the  gang  wore  an  excited 
face  as  he  suddenly  came  in.  It  turned 
pale  in  the  moment.  He  threw  his  arm 


across  his  eyes  with  a wild  hoarse  cry, 
while  the  others  stared  in  amazement,  un- 
til Bob  Millroy,  also  entering,  his  super- 
stition, always  on  the  alert,  was  reminded 
of  that  strange  intruder  here  revealed 
once  before  to  Cheever,  then  visible  to 
none  else. 

“Thar,  now ! the  extry  roan  I”  he  cried 
out,  hardly  less  discomposed. 

Guthrie,  a trifle  shaken  by  the  uncom- 
prehended commotion,  reverted  to  the  in- 
stinct of  self-defence.  He  perceived,  with 
a flutter  of  fear  and  a pang  of  self-re- 
proach, that  his  remitt^  watchfulness 
had  permitted  him  to  be  surrounded. 
They  all  had  drawn  their  pistols  in  the 
interval.  He  spoke  upon  his  impulse. 
“Lemme  git  out’n  this!”  he  growled, 
half  articulately,  advancing  upon  Cheever, 
intending  to  push  by  to  the  only  exit. 
Cheever,  restored  by  the  sight  of  the  re- 
volvers, and  the  sudden  recognition  of 
the  young  mountaineer’s  face,  laid  a hand 
upon  Guthrie’s  shoulder,  grinding  his 
teetli,  and  with  a concentrated  fury  in  his 
eyes. 

“So  ye  hev  fund  out  whar  we-uns 
war,  ye  peekin’,  pry  in’  sneak;  she  tole  ye 
ez  Steve  war  along  o’  we-uns — the  leetle 
Pettingill  she-devil,  that  frazzle  - headed 
vixen  of  a Letishy !” 

Her  name  stunned  Guthrie  in  some 
sort;  he  stood  wide-eyed,  quiescent,  in 
amazed  dismay,  hearing  naught  of  the 
babel  of  remonstrance  from  the  others: 

“ Hesh  I hesh ! he  dun’no’  nuthin’.  Don't 
tell  him  nuthin’  1 Let  him  be— let  him  be  1” 

He  realized  the  situation  only  when 
Cheever,  closing  upon  him,  his  grip  pre- 
venting the  use  of  the  pistols,  cried  sud- 
denly, “Take  that!”  and  he  heard  his 
flesh  tear  under  the  knife,  and  felt  a pain 
like  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  as  his  warm 
blood  gushed  forth — “an’  that!  an’  thatP^ 

The  next  moment  all  the  thunders  of 
heaven  seemed  loosed  in  the  cavern.  How 
he  wrenched  himself  away  he  could  nev- 
er say.  He  only  kne\v  that  he  was  firing 
alternately  the  pistols  in  both  hands,  re- 
treating backward  through  the  dark  tun- 
nel, keeping  his  enemies  thus  at  a dis- 
tance, awaiting  the  emptying  of  the  wea- 
pons. He  flung  himself  upon  the  horse 
that  stood  saddled  and  bridled  cropping 
the  grass  without,  and  he  was  miles  away 
before  he  realized  that  the  hot  pursuit, 
which  he  had  heard  at  first  in  full  hue 
and  cry  after  him,  must  of  necessity  be 
futile,  since  it  was  Cheever’s  incompara- 
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ble  steed  that  in  his  haste  he  bestrode, 
and  not  his  own. 

He  felt  a certain  glow  of  achievement, 
a fervor  of  pride  in  his  prowess;  no  slight 
thing  it  was  to  have  escaped  with  his  life 
from  that  desperate  gaiig  of  outlaws. 
With  a sort  of  valiant  boastfulness  he 
made  light  of  his  wounds  as  his  step-mo- 
ther dressed  them,  herself  the  impersona- 
tion of  a panther  whose  young  is  wound- 
ed, snarling  and  fierce  and  tender.  She 
had  a sort  of  reverential  admiration  of 
his  courage,  his  ferocity,  that  her  own 
savagery  had  fostered.  It  was  said  in 
the  Cove  that  her  semblance  of  kindness 
and  affection  for  him  was  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  her  respect  for  anybody 
that  was  a “better  man”  than  she^a 
pluckier  fighter.  She,  too,  would  admit  no 
efficacy  in  aught  tiiat  Cheever  could  do. 

“ I'll  be  bound  them  pistol  balls  o’ 
yourn  worked  many  a button-hole  whar 
thar  warn't  no  buttons  in  the  gyarniints 
ter  match!”  she  cried,  bitterly,  joying  in 
the  possible  execution  of  the  shots. 

But  Ephraim  surveyed  the  yawning 
sUishes  with  a groan,  and  went  with 
averted  eyes  hastily  out  of  tlie  door,  and 
an  old  house-dog  stood  beside  Felix,  and 
wheezed  pitifully  and  licked  his  hand  with 
an  unrecked-of  sympathy. 

Felix  was  out  next  day,  but  with  that 
singular  parchment-like  pallor  that  en- 
sues on  a great  loss  of  blood.  Mrs. 
Guthrie  had  remonstrated  against  all  ex- 
ertion, then  openly  applauded  his  deci- 
sion. 

“Ef  'twar  you-uns,  Eph,”  she  said, 
looking  after  Felix  as  he  rode  Cheever's 
horse  down  the  winding  mountain  way, 
“I  mought  look  for’ard  ter  three  solid 
weeks  a-nussin’  ye;  ye  would  be  tucked 
up  in  bed.  But  twenty  yoke  o’  oxen 
couldn't  hold  Fee  Gutlirie  down;  he 
couldn’t  even  die  handy,  like  other  folks. 
He  liev  got  the  very  sperit  o'  livin'  in  him. 
Y'e  mark  my  words,  he  ain't  a goin'  tor  die 
handy." 

And  in  truth  it  was  a very  spirited  and 
gallant  figure  that  tlie  line  clean  limbed 
roan  carried  down  into  the  Cove.  His 
long  curling  hair  flaunted  back  from  liis 
bro.id  shouldei’s;  liis  wide-brimmed  hat 
was  cocked  to  one  side;  his  s]>ur.s  jingled 
on  the  lieels  of  liis  great  boots.  And  he 
sat  in  the  saddle  proudly  erect  in  defiance 
of  the  sore  rankling  wounds — the  knife 
had  not  the  mercy  to  be  sharp,  and  in  lieu 
of  clean  cuts  had  torn  and  jagged  the 


flesh.  There  was  one  wound  sharper 
than  them  all  that  no  blade  had  dealt, 
that  was  so  keen,  so  deep,  so  insidious 
that  it  made  a coward  of  him,  and  set 
astir  a chill  in  his  blood  and  a quiver  in 
his  heart. 

It  was  one  word — Letitia— on  lips  that 
he  had  never  thought  to  hear  utter  it. 
Letitia!  So  she  knew  of  Steve  Yates’s 
crime;  and  more  than  once  he  wondered 
what  it  might  be,  pausing  to  look  absently 
down  with  unseeing  eyes,  as  his  .stirrup- 
irons,  sweeping  through  the  blooming 
weeds  that  bordered  the  bridle-path,  sent 
tlie  petals  flying.  Was  she  a party,  too, 
to  the  deception  the  wife  maintained,  to 
her  pretended  desertion,  her  affected  ig- 
norance of  Yates’s  whereabouts?  “ Letishy 
oughtn’t  ter  be  mixed  up  in  sech,”  Guthrie 
said  to  himself,  ''She  oughtn’t  ter  be 
abidrn’  along  o’  Mis’  Yates,  while  her  hus- 
band air  hid  out  with  a gang  o’  evil-doers, 
purtendin’  ter  be  dead  an’  disappeared. 
Litt  oughtn't  ter  know  about  thar  thiev- 
eries an’  dens.  “ It  can't  tech  her — thar 
ill-got  gains — but  she  oughtn’t  ter  know 
secrets  agin  the  law.” 

He  remembered,  with  a throb  between 
anger  and  pain,  tlie  evenings  that  he  had 
spent  at  the  Yates  cabin,  the  air  of  desolate 
sorrow  that  the  deserted  wife  maintained, 
even  when  she  seemed  to  seek  to  cast  it 
off,  and  to  respond  to  neighborly  kind- 
ness. A flush  mounted  to  his  pallid 
cheek,  he  so  resented  a deceit  sought  to 
be  practised  upon  him.  And  how  ready 
a gull  he  must  have  seemed,  he  thought, 
with  a sneer  at  the  memory  of  his  cum- 
brous phrases  of  hope  and  consolation,  at 
which  Letitia  had  not  scrupled  to  laugh. 
"She  warn't  puttin’  on  no  lackadaisical 
pretence,”  he  thought,  with  a glowing 
eye.  “She  liev  got  the  truth  in  her  too 
deep.  She  jes  busied  herse'f  a-spinnin’ 
ez  gay  ez  a bird,  an’  tole  them  queer  tales 
ez  Mr.  Sbattuck  hev  gin  out,  'bout  cave- 
dwollcrs  long  time  ago,  an’  sun-worship- 
pcr.s,  an'  a ken  try  sunk  in  the  sea,  named 
Atlantis  or  secli  outlandish  word;  tole 
'em  over  agin  nearly  every  evenin'.  An' 
I could  listen  througli  eternity!  She  hev 
got  secli  smartness  an’  mem’ry,  I dun’no' 
how  she  do  make  out  ter  remember  sech  a 
lot  o'  stuff.  An'  Mis'  Yates — a deceitful 
sinner  tljat  woman  air  I — a-bustin'  out 
cry  in'  agin,  fust  thing  ye  know.  Litt 
ouglitn't  ter  'sociate  with  secli  ez  knows 
scci*ets  agin  tlie  law.” 

[to  he  conti.nued.J 
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no  one  scene  is  to  be  out  of  proportion  (as 
is  so  often  the  case) : if  in  the  poet’s  mind 
it  is  the  climax,  then  it  is  to  appear  as 
such ; if  the  exposition,  it  must  serve  its 
function  of  introducing  the  dramatic  sit- 
uation; if  the  dissolution,  it  is  not  to  be 
dragged  out  into  tawdry  or  gaudy  scenic 
importance.  In  appearance  and  costume, 
also,  the  actor  is  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  higher  artistic  interest  of  the 
play.  And  so  finally  with  the  scenery. 

This  distinctive  quality,  as  underlying 
the  success  of  the  Meiningen  company, 
soon  became  apparent.  What  was  not  so 
evident  was  how  this  principle  could  be 
carried  into  practice  so  efiRciently  and  ef- 
fectively. At  the  time  I felt  a strong  de- 
sire to  study  this  organization,  and  to  fol- 
low the  effects  up  to  their  primary  causes. 
It  was  not  until  last  year  that  I was  put 
in  a position  to  make  my  desire  known  to 
the  Duke,  and  I at  once  received  a cor- 
dial invitation  to  visit  him  at  Meiningen. 
Of  this  I gladly  availed  myself,  and  was 
treated  with  a kindness  and  consideration 
which  it  is  hard  for  me  to  acknowledge 
properly  in  the  publicity  of  print.  As  re- 
garded the  theatre,  all  possible  means  of 
studying  its  organization  and  working 
were  put  at  my  disposal,  certain  rei)resent- 
ative  plays  were  selected,  I was  allowed 
to  accompany  the  Duke  to  the  rehearsals, 
to  examine  the  costumes  and  sceneries,  and 
linally  to  hear  from  him  the  main  points 
in  tlie  history  of  the  theatre.  As  a cli- 
max to  his  kindness  he  put  at  my  di.sposal 
a large  number  of  his  own  drawings,  il- 
lustrative of  the  theatre  and  of  his  own 
artistic  powers.  From  these  I have  made 
a selection  which  now  serves  to  illustrate 
this  article. 

It  at  once  became  clear  to  me  that  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  the  principle  of  artistic  subordina- 
tion was  to  be  found  in  the  personality  of 
the  Duke  himself — as  a man  and  as  a 
duke.  In  him  there  is  at  once  a cotnbi- 
nation  of  the  highest  artisti('  capacity 
and  of  the  authority  which  makes  it  ])os- 
sible  to  realize  any  desire,  and  to  cany 
into  effect  without  frictioii  any  sugges- 
tions made  to  the  actors.  There  have  be- 
fore been  itistances  of  men  possessed  of 
the  keen  artistic  a])preciation  and  power 
of  conception  ; but  tliey  have  not  possess- 
ed the  means  to  realize  fully  their  highest 
and  imrest  as])irations,  nor  tlie  complete 
autliority  to  im])ose  their  will  upon  the 
hypersensitive  natures  of  actors  and  all 


persons  connected  with  the  stage.  At 
least,  though  many  managers  may  have 
attained  the  necessary  control  over  the 
actors,  it  required  struggle  and  expendi- 
ture of  energy  to  establish  such  authority, 
while  a prince  starts,  by  means  of  his  po- 
sition, with  the  supreme  authority  which 
any  real  capacity  he  may  possess  only 
tends  to  confirm  and  increase. 

It  is  significant  to  the  history  of  the 
Meiningen  theatre  that  the  artistic  genius 
of  the  Duke  is  not  specialized  and  limited 
to  one  form  of  art,  but  that  his  artistic 
tastes  and  activity  are  universal  and  most 
versatile.  He  is  not  only  a cultured 
amateur  of  poetry,  music,  and  architect- 
ure, so  that  he  has  drawn  to  his  court  as 
friends  men  like  Bodenstedt  and  Brahms 
and  Billow  (the  last  conducted  the  excel- 
lent orchestra  of  Meiningen  for  five  years), 
but  is  a practical  architect,  and  a painter 
and  draughtsman  of  the  highest  merit. 
Kaulbach  said  of  him,  “if  he  had  not 
been  born  a prince,  he  would  have  been 
a greater  artist  than  Kaulbach.”  The 
present  director  of  the  theatre,  talking  of 
the  Duke,  said,  epigramniatically,  “Carl 
August  of  Saxe- Wei  mar  (the  patron  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller)  encouraged  art  from 
art- interest  [Kunst  inter  ease],  our  Duke 
from  art-uuderstauding  [Kunstveratdnd- 
niss].''  In  other  words,  the  one  was  a gi*eat 
amateur,  the  other  is  an  artist.  I have 
selected  but  one  out  of  a large  number  of 
drawings  which  will  illustrate  his  power 
of  composition.  Tliey  belong  to  the  Ger- 
man school  of  the  previous  generation, 
Kaulbach.  Overbeck,  Cornelius.  The  bat- 
tle scene  liere  reproduced  shows  a power 
of  composition  and  freedom  of  draughts- 
manship wliicli,  whatever  may  be  the 
advance  of  the  modern  schools  of  art 
in  other  directions,  must  be  I'ecoguized 
by  all.  In  painting,  again,  he  is  very 
versatile;  large  historical  compositions, 
small  genre  scenes,  landscapes,  even  cari- 
catures, are  in  liis  domain.  This  great 
collection  of  drawings,  which  he  values 
but  little  himself,  was  chielly  made  in  the 
hours  of  the  evening  without  models. 

His  mother,  the  late  Duchess  (a  princess 
of  Hesse-Cassel  ) was  struck  witli  deafness 
in  her  old  age.  In  the  evenings  which 
her  son  pas.sed  in  her  company  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  i*eading  aloud  to  him,  and 
wliile  she  read  he  made  these  drawings, 
some  of  whicli  are  quite  remarkable  for 
vigor  and  for  poetic  feeling.  He  has  al- 
most entirely  given  up  drawing  now,  ex- 
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he  wore.  Perhaps  this  matter  of  sheer 
necessity  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
central  features  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Meiningers.  Some  time  in  the  fifties  the 
present  Duke,  then  hereditary  Prince,  un- 
dertook to  put  on  the  stage  the  Jphigenia 
in  Aulis,  by  Gluck.  He  designed  and 
liad  made  all  the  costumes,  and  this  was 
the  foundation  of  what  afterward  became 
widely  known  as  the  ErbprinzUche 
Oarderohe."^  Befoi*e  that  time,  and  for 
a long  time  since  (in  fact,  the  system  is 
by  no  means  introduced  everywhere — in 
America  and  England  nowhere,  to  my 
knowledge),  the  actors  had  their  own  cos- 
tumes made;  and  nowadays  an  actress 
makes  a point  of  appearing  in  as*  many 
beautiful  dresses  as  she  can  fit  into  an  in- 
diJBferent  play.  Owing  to  his  position  as 
prince,  he  could  soon  persuade  the  actors 
to  wear  the  costumes  i)rovided  by  him. 
After  his  accession  to  the  throne  (his  fa- 
ther abdicated  in  his  favor  in  1866)  there 
was  a short  suspension  of  the  theatre, 
and  tlien  it  was  started  by  him  on  the 
principles  upon  wliich  it  now  exists. 

Recognizing  the  physical  limitations 
under  which  a provincial  theatre  in  so 
small  a town  had  to  labor,  he  cut  off  en- 
tirely the  opera  and  operetta,  and  even 
the  modern  society  drama,  devoting  all 
the  energy  at  his  command  to  the  great 
drama  — historical,  romantic,  and  melo- 
dramatic. One  of  the  early  directors,  or 
intendant.  as  he  is  called,  was  the  mar- 
shal of  the  court.  Von  Stein;  but  as  the 
theatre  grew  in  ambition,  weight,  and  im- 
portance, this  truly  modest  man  assured 
his  sovereign  that  his  powers  were  not 
equal  to  the  task  ich  genilge  Ihnen 
nichf'),  and  recommended  him  to  take 
the  poet  Frederic  Bodenstedt.  lie  ac- 
cordingly was  made  intendant,  and  a pat- 
ent of  nobility  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Duke.  But  Bodenstedt  did  not  re- 
main long  at  Meiningen.  More  and  more 
the  Duke  took  matters  into  his  own  liands. 
Yet  he  also  possessed  the  power  of  a true 
organizer  in  finding  capable  people  to 
assist  in  the  work,  and  in  (*onferring  the 
proper  amount  of  responsibility  upon 
tliem.  This  ellicient  lielp  he  found  in  a 
former  comedian,  now  the  manager  of 
the  troupe,  Hofrath  Chronegk,  who  is  not 
only  a very  able  stage  - manager,  but 
also  a clever  man  of  busimvss,  who  ar- 
ranges the  complicated  machinery  of  the 
tours  of  the  company.  But  the  most  im- 
portant a.ssistant  the  Duke  has  found  in 


his  present  wife,  Baroness  von  Heldburg, 
a lady  of  great  refinement  and  taste,  of 
English  origin  on  her  mother’s  side,  and 
formerly  (she  was  married  in  1873)  the 
leading  actress  of  the  Meiningen  theatre. 
This  lady  has  worked  indefatigably  at  the 
perfecting  of  the  troupe;  the  training  of 
the  actors,  male  as  well  as  female,  is  now 
in  lier  hands,  and  she  also  supervises  the 
departnjent  of  costumes  for  the  actresses. 
Thus,  with  such  a conscientious  and  able 
manager  as  Herr  Chronegk  has  proved 
himself  to  be,  and  with  his  cultured  spouse 
supervising  and  inspiring  the  work  of  the 
actors,  the  efforts  begun  by  the  Duke  have 
been  carried  to  their  highest  realization. 
But  the  final  authority  remains  with  the 
Duke  himself,  and  with  him  is  the  final 
appeal.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  his  ex- 
ceptional advantages  as  a ruling  prince, 
and  to  his  own  personality,  that  the  disci- 
pline has  been  so  perfect. 

The  family  of  which  Duke  George  is 
the  head  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  il- 
lustrious of  the  ruling  liouses  of  Germa- 
ny. The  founder  of  the  houses  of  Wettin 
was  a certain  Count  of  Budsisi  (the  mod- 
ern Budisin),  who  died  in  982.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Frederic 
the  Valiant,  wljo  died  in  1428,  was  made 
the  first  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  sons  of 
his  successor,  Frederic  II.,  the  Gentle, 
Ernst  and  Albert,  divided  the  realm,  the 
one  becoming  the  founder  of  the  so-called 
Ernestine  line,  the  other  of  the  Albertine 
line.  The  head  of  the  Albertine  line  is 
the  present  King  of  Saxony;  the  Ernes- 
tine line  branched  out  into  the  four  ruling 
houses  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe- Weimar, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  Saxe-Meiningen. 

The  present  Duke  George  of  Saxe-Mei- 
ningen is  a man  of  martial  appearance, 
like  all  the  Saxon  princes,  well  over  six 
feet  in  height,  and,  in  spite  of  his  sixty- 
five  years,  robust  and  active,  an  excel- 
lent sliot  and  indefatigable  sportsman. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Bonn 
and  Leipzig,  and  then  entered  the  army, 
joining  the  Cuirassiers  of  the  Guai*d  atBer- 
lin.  In  1849  he  fought  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  campaign  as  a major  in  the  Mei- 
ningen contingent.  In  1863heAvas  made 
a Pru.ssian  general  d la  Hiiite,  and  in  1868, 
as  Duke  of  Meiningen,  a general  of  infan- 
try of  the  Prussian  army.  In  the  Franco- 
German  war  he  a(;companied  his  own 
Meiningen  regiment  (the  32d)  through 
tlie  wliole  campaign  and  all  the  battles 
in  which  this  regiment  took  part.  I 
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have  seen  some  most  iutei"estii)g  tlraw-  actor  is  engaged,  oi*  about  to  be  engaged, 
ings  made  by  the  Duke  of  scenes  wit-  he  says  to  him,  "If  you  wish  to  become 
nessed  by  him  iu  this  campaign.  But  a Meminger,  you  must  liold  the  Institute 
the  military  side  is  certainly  not  the  in  such  resi^ect  that  you  wdl  sacrifice  ev- 
most  markeil  in  liis  nature,  tliough  it  erythiiig  i>ersonaI  to  contribut^^  to  the 
may  have  given  him  the  appeamnce  glory  of  the  whole,  and  you  will  act  as  a 


BABOXKSS  VON  HELDBVRO. 


of  firmness  which  helps  to  exert  the 
aiithoiity  over  men  which  he  no  doubt 
possesses.  But  U)  see  him  anaong  the 
children  of  Baroness  von  HeJdburg's  home 
for  poor  cliildren  of  dissohite 
Meiningen  will  soo)i  show  the  gen  tie  ne)^s 
which  abides  with  strength. 

For  the  spirit  which  is  to  guide  the 
wliole  Mein  ingen  troupe  the  Duke  iia-s 
certain  definite  maxims.  When  a new 

Go  gle 


Stage  supernumerary/ ' One  of  the  main 
principles  is  that  no  actor  is  ever  to  be 
idle ; and  this  is  iiitiniately  connected 
with  the  otiicr  central  principle:  tlkere  is 


pert* u fneraries.  1 J e holds  1 hat  keefung  ilie 
actoi-s  and  actn‘sses  always  busy  is  good 
foi*  thei!i  morAlly  in  a general  way;  it 
f u rUiermore  inemises  their  versatilii  v . 
thus  cotuiteracting  the  mannerisms  wdiich 


parents  at  to  be  do  chorus  as  sucli;  there  are  no  slh 
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-come  from  acting  too  much  or  too  fre- 
quently certain  parts,  or  genus  of  parts; 
it  counteracts  vanity  in  the  actors,  and 
creates  a democracy  among  them  which 
engenders  and  maintains  that  esprit  de 
corps  for  the  strengthening  of  wliich  the 
Duke  uses  every  effort.  Finally,  it  lias 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Mein  ingen  cho- 
rus, the  most  perfect  and  unique  feature 
of  this  company. 

The  imrts  are  assigned  by  the  managers, 
and  there  is  no  appeal  from  this.  An 
actor  or  an  actress  who  has  played  Ham- 
let or  Mary  Stuart  on  one  night  may 
have  to  be  a messenger  or  a dummy  at- 
tendant on  another.  I have  seen  the 
principal  actor  in  the  Bluthochzeit  as  one 
of  the  chorus  in  the  Braut  von  Messina^ 
and  as  one  of  the  mob  in  Julius  Cce- 
sar.  If  an  actor  have  a cold  or  be 
slightly  hoarse,  he  will  still  have  to 
play  a dummy  part  if  he  can  go  out 
without  prejudice  to  his  health.  The 
actress  who  was  to  take  the  chief  part  in 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  but  was  taken  hoaise 
at  the  la.st  moment,  appeared  as  a simple 
attendant. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  this  severe 
discipline  causes  friction.  It  is  so  perfect 
in  its  working,  and  has  become  so  distinct- 
ly a tradition  of  the  Meiningers,  that  things 
do  not  reach  the  phase  of  di.scussion  ; nor 
<io  they  resent  the  system  of  lines  rigidly 
carried  out,  and  imposed  upon  actoi*s  and 
all  the  mechanical  and  stage  persoiinel  for 
ilelinquency  or  the  disobeying  of  orders. 
While  I was  at  Meiningen,  for  instance, 
I was  told  that  the  chief  hair-dres.ser  had 
been  fined  two  marks  for  giving  to  Mar- 
garet of  Valois,  in  the  Bluthochzeit,  a 
coiffure  which  was  not  historically  cor- 
rect, and  was  contrary  to  orders.  It 
availed  nothing  to  say  that  the  actress 
herself  desired  the  change.  Tlie  hair- 
dresser was  responsible  for  his  depart- 
ment, and  had  to  bear  the  fine. 

So  little  are  these  rules  felt  to  be  a 
hardship  that  throughout  Germany  it  is 
a matter  of  ambition  for  an  actor  or  an 
actress  to  become  a member  of  this  com- 
pany. Though  the  pecuniaiw  advan- 
tages may  not  be  as  great  as  in  some  of 
the  theatres  of  Germany,  the  prestige 
whi(di  the  company  has  in  the  ])rofession 
and  in  the  country  is  so  great,  the  opj)or- 
tunities  of  learning  and  of  self-improve- 
ment are  so  i)atent,  that  an  actor  considers 
it  a good  piece  of  fortune  if  lie  can  get  a 
foothold  there. 


While  at  Meiningen  I was  informed 
that  a young  actor  coming  from  the  north 
was  to  be  tested  for  admission.  He  was 
to  play  the  part  of  one  of  the  bi*othei*s  in 
Schiller’s  Braut  von  Messina.  He  was 
the  son  of  that  prince  of  German  concert 
singei's,  Stockhausen,  and  liad  evidently 
inherited  much  of  his  father’s  artistic  tal- 
ent. After  the  performance,  which  was 
highly  successful,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned also,  it  was  refreshing  and  instruc- 
tive to  see  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
man. 

“The  delight,  in  the  fii’st  place,”  be 
said,  “to  get  into  a proper  costume,  to 
have  all  the  actois,  down  to  the  simple 
attendant,  acting  up  to  you,  pushing  you 
on  to  do  your  best  and  strain  your  every 
faculty  — the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
place!  Why,  I have  never  acted  as  well, 

I feel  almost  a humbug,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  accident,  my  acting  so  this  evening. ’• 

“Well,”  was  the  reply,  “try  to  make 
this  mere  accident  a controllable  habit — 
that  is  the  height  of  the  actor’s  training.” 
This  certainly  was  a most  important  tes- 
timony to  the  value  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  the  Meiningers,  coming,  as  it  did, 
spontaneously  from  an  actor. 

If  the  rules  are  severe,  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  gi*eat  kindness  and  considera- 
tion shown  the  actors.  Their  pay  is  com- 
paratively high,  and  there  exists  a well- 
orgaiHzed  ])ension  fund  highly  subsidized 
by  the  Duke.  Of  this  each  actor  receives 
the  benefit  after  he  has  been  with  the 
company  for  ten  years,  even  after  he  has 
left  the  company  and  joined  another. 
Should  an  actor  be  incapacitated,  the 
Duke  also  assists  generously  out  of  his 
])rivate  means.  The  company  consists  of 
about  thirty-six  actoi*s  and  twenty -five  ac- 
tresses. As  I have  already  said,  there  is 
no  chorus;  soldiers  of  the  garrison  ai*e 
iKsed  to  form  a background.  Alt  the  act- 
ors aj-e  capable  of  taking  important  parts. 
Wlien  tlie  trou[)e  travel  abroad  they 
have  from  twenty  to  thirty  mechanicians, 
scene-shifters,  and  other  assistants.  They 
even  take  their  own  gas-man  with  them. 
It  requires  enormous  trains  with  special 
cavs  to  transport  the  scenery,  for  they 
take  with  them  all  their  scenes,  costumes, 
and  properties.  One  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  suggested  American  tour  was  the 
means  of  transporting  this  bulky  material. 

For  about  three  months  of  the  year  the 
troupe  play  at  Meiningen,  the  i*est  of  the 
1 ime  is  taken  up  with  reliearsals,  vacations. 
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the  part  of  the  actors.  But  I am  assured 
that  those  who  have  the  supreme  dii'ec- 
tion  seek  for  nothing  more  than  for  signs 
of  originality  and  individual  power  in 
the  artists,  and  that  any  sucli  signs  are 
recognized  and  encoumged.  The  actors, 
moreover,  can  make  suggestions  them- 
selves, and  any  new  view  of  their  own  is 
gladly  accepted,  provided  always  it  is  not 
out  of  harmony  with  the  main  conception 
of  the  play.  Criticism  is  often  put  in  the 
form  of  a query  as  to  how  an  actor  under- 
stands a certain  passage,  and  the  attempt 
at  answering  the  question  often  makes  liis 
mistake  clear  to  him,  and  leads  him  to 
amend  it  himself. 

I do  not  think  that  there  is  any  danger 
to  the  vividness  and  strength  of  acting  in 
this  centralized  discipline.  I should  be 
more  inclined  to  point  to  one  general 
cause  which  may  lead  to  a certain  stereo- 
typing of  style.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
exclusi  veness  with  which  the  great  histor- 
ical and  heroic  drama  is  performed,  so 
that  the  contemporary  society  drama  is 
eschewed.*  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a wholesome  corrective  for  the 
actors  of  the  greater  historical  parts  to 
have  to  force  themselves  occasionally  into 
the  naturalism  or  realism  of  contemporary 
life  on  the  stiige,  and  to  have  to  doff  the 
historical  costume  and  the  tricot  for  the 
modern  dress.  It  would  act  as  a whole- 
some tonic:  just  as  it  is  a great  rectifier 
of  style  and  counteractant  to  mannerism, 
giving  new  life  to  pictorial  manipulation, 
for  a historical  painter  to  try  his  hand  oc- 
casionally at  portrait-painting.  Unfor- 
tunately we  have  even  in  art  reached  a 
degree  of  specialization  which  forces  the 
artist  to  continue  in  the  one  groove  in 
which  he  has  once  been  successful  and 
has  made  his  reputation,  at  the  cost  of  his 
further  development  and  improvement. 
Still  the  plan  of  rotation  of  parts,  and  the 
careful  study  and  vigilance  of  the  mana- 
gers at  the  rehearsals,  tend  to  counteract 
much  that  would  otherwise  undoubtedly 
lead  to  degeneration. 

To  be  present  at  one  of  these  rehearsals 
is  a great  privilege.  At  one  side  of  the 
stage  is  seated  the  Regisseur  for  the  time, 
one  of  the  troupe  who  acts  as  assistant 

* .\n  (‘xcoption  to  tliis  is  to  be  foiiiid  in  the  per- 
formance of  Ibsen’s  plays.  These,  as  well  as  the 
plays  of  Bjbrnsi  jerne  Bjbrnson,  the  Meinin^ers  pre- 
sented to  Germany  twenty-two  years  ago,  before  any 
foreign  stage  liad  taken  notice  of  these  Scandina- 
vian authors. 


stage-manager.  During  the  rehearsal  of 
the  Braut  von  Messina,  at  which  I was 
present,  the  very  able  actor  Herr  Richard 
performed  this  function.  He  is  generally 
some  older  actor  who  has  been  with  the 
company  for  some  time,  and  knows  its  tra- 
ditions. In  one  of  the  front  rows  of  the 
orchestra  stalls  sits  Herr  Chronegk,  with  a 
call-boy  beside  him,  who  takes  his  mes- 
sages to  the  back  of  the  stage.  The  Duke 
takes  his  seat  somewhat  more  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  theatre,  in  the  stalls.  His  pre- 
sence seems  to  work  like  a charm  upon 
the  actors,  who  immediately  begin  to 
“play  up.”  He  had  seveml  times  to 
check  the  fire  of  some  of  the  actors,  and 
ask  them  to  reserve  their  voices  for  the 
performance.  Each  intonation  is  noticed, 
and  a wrong  accent  upon  a word  is  not 
allowed  to  pass  unheeded.  I remember 
that  the  leader  of  one  of  the  choruses,  an 
excellent  actor,  got  into  the  way  of  rais- 
ing his  voice  on  the  last  word  of  the  last 
line  of  the  play.  ""Wo  der  Mensch  nicht 
hinkommt  mit  seiner  Qual.'’*  He  had 
to  repeat  it  three  times  befoi*e  the  right 
accents  were  put  upon  the  words  Mensch 
and  nicht,  and  the  voice  dropped  sol- 
emnly at  the  last  word  of  the  play. 
But  not  only  criticism  and  correction, 
also  words  of  praise  were  given  here  and 
there  for  a good  piece  of  rendering,  which 
were  like  the  highest  tribute  to  the  actor. 
All  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  play,  and  watched  each  actor  while 
he  recited  his  part,  nodding  their  heads 
with  approval  when  he  succeeded  well, 
and — tliough  it  is  difficult  to  look  into  the 
inner  working  of  a company  of  players — 
the  whole  troupe  seemed  singularly  free 
from  jealousy.  I noticed  the  Duke  call- 
ing one  man  who  was  playing  in  the  cho- 
rus by  name,  and  asking  him  to  stand 
in  the  foreground,  and  to  recite  with  one 
other  actor  lines  that  wei*e  spoken  but  by 
two.  He  told  me  that  the  young  man 
was  a beginner,  rather  shy,  and  that  he 
wished  to  give  him  confidence  and  to 
bring  him  out.  During  the  performances 
also  the  Duke  goes  behind  the  scenes  be- 
tween the  acts  and  makes  remarks  to  the 
actors,  generally  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment. But,  as  I have  said,  he  no  longer 
takes  so  active  a part  in  the  declamative 
side,  whicli  is  chiefly  the  province  of  his 
.spouse. 

What  he  is  chiefly  interested  in  is  the 
ensemble  and  grouping.  For  a “crowd” 
no  theatre  in  the  world  can  equal  that  of 
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Meiningen.  A Meiiungen  crowd  is  a real 
crowd;  a riot,  a mil  revolution  of  the 
people;  a battle,  a I'eal  battle;  and  it  is 
tlicrefore  in  plays  like  Julius  Cccsar  and 
Wallenatein's  iMgev  that  they  achieve 
their  greatest  successes.  There  is  none  of 
that  stolid  indifference  or  fofilish  coii' 
sciousriess  or  stilted  prattling  that  getsinto 
one*.s  nerves  in  ordinary  plays.  During 
the  reliearsal  he  constatitly  pointed  out 
small  defects  in  this  direction,  not  ifi  gen> 
eral  terms,  which  hardly  liclp  to  mend 
matters,  but  in  pointing  to  definite  mis 
takes.  He  asked  them  to  stand  in  a cer- 
tain way.  avoiding  sameness  of  poses, 
move  their  hands.  U>\v  down  their  heads, 
or  look  eagerly  forward,  to  give  variety. 
He  paHicujarly  asked  them  to  make 
marks  to  each  other  that  were  pertinent 
to  the  scene  they  were  seeing,  or  I he 
words  tliey  wore  hearing.  And  he  thus 
produce.^  a variety  of  gesture  and  atti^ 
tilde,  while  ail  are  sulKirdinated  to  pro- 
tliice  the  sti'onge.st  e.xpres^sions  of  tin*  main 
situation.  Within  tiiis  expressiveness  he 
always  aims  at  heauty  of  line  iu  the  dif- 
ferent attitudes.  He  will  ask  an  actor  to 
turn  his  shoulder  ti>  one  .side,  to  I'cst  upon 
one  leg  more  than  the  other,  and  io  stand 
or  move  more  in  conformity  with  Ids 
part,  his  figure,  his  costume. 


Tlie  most  striking  featun?  in  the  play- 
ing of  this  company  is  the  uclioii  of  the 
chorus  as  a whole.  Sounds  have  been 
studied  most  carefully.  I believe  it  Wiis 
liere  that  the  secret  of  effective  sho?iting 
of  a mass  of  people  wii.s  fii’st  detected. 
An  effective  sltouting  noise  can  never  be 
made  if  they  all  shout  tlie  sftine  sound  or 
in  tlie  same  pitcli.  Accordingly  each  per- 
son is  instructed  to  make  some  one  dis- 
tinct noise,  and  the  total  efi'eci  is  most 
life-like.  Tben  tlie  grad.atimi  of  sounds  is 
mo-St carefully  considered  The  advance  of 
a mob  was  repeated  several  limes  (ibougli 
it  Was  tbe  last  reliearsal  of  a.  piece  tliey 
often  played)  liefore  tbe  effect  of  ibe  sound 
r<illing  nearer  and  nearer  was  prcKluced  : a 
gradual  cre.5cem/o.  fur  distant  at  fiisit,  be- 
coming deafening  sliout-s as  tb«?y  enter  Uie 
stage.  Further  nice  distinclious  are  made 
in  causing  the  various  emotioiLS  swaying 
the  mob  to  become  at  once  disirernible : tbe 
grumble  of  a tliscoruented  ])0|)ulace.  the 
raging  of  battle,  the  subsiding  into  gradu- 
al contentment  and  quiet,  and  the  shouts 
of  exultation,  victory,  or  joyous  tluuiks- 
giving— all  arc  studied  in  sound  and  gest- 
ure, and  jiractised  with  a painstaking  con- 
scientiousness  Which  would  astonish  the 
ordinary  stage-manager. 

But  the  real  delight  of  llie  patron  of 
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consideration  was  to  interfere  with  the 
living  and  complete  illusion  of  the  play 
as  they  put  it  upon  the  stage  in  its  final 
form. 

This  consciousness  of  the  elaborate 
steps  by  which  a work  of  art  is  produced, 
sought  for  by  the  public  and  asserted  by 
the  artist,  is  one  of  the  diseases  of  our 
time.  The  novelist  in  his  preface,  or  by 
the  name  he  gives  himself  or  his  school, 
the  painter  and  sculptor,  the  architect — 
all  want  us  (and  the  critics  and  the  public 
encourage  them  in  this)  to  look  over  their 
shoulders  while  they  are  working.  The 
novelist  invites  us  to  look  into  his  note- 
book, to  examine  the  elaborate  memoranda 
he  makes  in  the  hospital,  or  the  railway 
station,  or  in  worse  places;  the  artist  tells 
us  of  his  methods  of  arranging  his  lights 
and  studying  his  values,  calls  himself  a 
plain  air  painter,  or  an  impressionist, 
or  some  other  isf,  or  iamist ; the  architect 
informs  us  of  the  effect  of  texture  or  color 
and  broken  roof  lines  he  desires  to  pro- 
duce, until  we  no  longer  know  how  to 
hear  or  see  or  be  moved  by  artistic  illu- 
sion, but  reflect  the  painful  process  of 
creation,  which  we  project  through  the 
medium  of  the  advertising  agency  of  isms 
and  causes  without  real  effects.  Why, 
Scott  and  Balzac  and  Thackeray  and 
George  Eliot  kept  note  books  and  read 
science  (chiefly,  it  is  true,  for  their  own 
general  education),  but  they  did  not 
rest  tlieir  claim  to  excellence  as  novelists 
upon  this,  but  upon  the  power  of  their 
stories  to  interest  and  move!  If  an  artist 
or  an  architect  can  widen  the  sphere  of 
his  technical  activity,  so  much  the  better 
for  his  work,  and  for  him  and  for  us; 
but  he  need  not  tell  us  of  this  one  thing 
constantly,  and  develop  or  distort  it  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  other  elements  in 
his  art.  And  so  with  “realism”  on  the 
» stage,  and  with  “historical  consistency  in 
mounting.’’ 

Now  there  is  another  opportune  lesson 
which  the  Mein  ingen  theatre  teaches.  It 
is  an  answer  to  the  reactionary  criticism 
we  so  often  hear  nowadays — reactionary 
against  the  elaborate  display  and  strain- 
ing for  historical  accuracy  in  the  mount- 
ing of  plays.  We  often  hear  a regretful 
sighing  for  the  old  days  when  the  great 
actors  thrilled  the  public,  dressed  in  ri- 
diculous costumes,  and  with  a few  boards 
and  pieces  of  painted  canvas  to  represent 
an  elaborate  scene.  And  we  are  told  that 
the  redundancy  of  scenery  and  costume 
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oppresses  the  actor  and  destroys  the  spirit 
of  the  play,  as  a Sliakespeare  conceived  it 
in  his  days  of  simplicity  of  ddcor. . But 
this  is  just  as  vicious  reasoning  as  when 
the  mere  display  asserts  itself.  From  the 
highest  i)oint  of  view  of  art  they  have 
both  the  same  destructive  influence  in  op- 
posite directions.  The  speech  that  be- 
comes action,  and  the  scene  that  speaks, 
only  tell  the  story  fully  when  combined. 
But  the  speech  unsupported  or  interrupt- 
ed by  the  scene  leads  the  actor  to  shout 
and  rant,  and  the  scene  not  illustrating 
the  speech  becomes  a second-rate  pano- 
rama or  picture.  The  imperfection  of  the 
scenery  and  mounting  must  have  asserted 
itself  and  obtruded  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectator  negatively,  as  much 
as  an  exaggerated  and  inopportune  dis- 
play of  scenery  does  so;  while  both  de- 
tract from  the  playful  completeness  of 
illusion  and  historical  or  personal  sympa- 
thy which  the  poet  really  aimed  at  as  his 
highest  aspiration.  The  danger  in  those 
days  was  that  the  actor  gained  too  much 
in  importance;  the  want  of  scenery  no 
doubt  led  him  to  exaggeration  and  to  old- 
school  ranting.  Moreover,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  a modern  audience  has 
advanced  in  general  historical  training 
over  a Shakespearian  pit,  and  what  the 
latter  would  not  remark,  becomes  a pain- 
ful want  or  disturbance  to  the  former. 

This  idea  of  “simplicity  ” which  is  now 
asserting  itself  in  canting  obtrusion,  not 
only  in  matters  of  stage  criticism  but  also 
in  architecture  and  decoration,  covers 
many  sins  and  fallacies.  Simplicity  out 
of  place  is  meanness  or  vulgarity.  The 
soul  of  art  is  the  harmonious  and  propor- 
tional adjustment  of  the  artistic  means 
to  the  artistic  ends.  A ballroom  differn 
from  a kitchen.  It  calls  for  brilliancy, 
and  cannot  be  too  brilliant.  A kitchen 
or  a cottage  sitting-room  calls  for  simpli- 
city and  neatness.  And  to  treat  either  in 
the  spirit  of  decoration  belonging  to  the 
other  leads  to  what  is  vulgar  or  carica- 
tured. In  former  days,  when  Wagner’s 
music  was  still  almost  universally  called 
“music  of  the  future”  (by-the-way,  just 
as  Beethoven’s  was  called  in  his  time),  I 
remember  his  opponents  often  insisting 
upon  the  fact  “that  Haydn  and  Mozart 
produced  their  beautiful  effects  with  such 
absolutely  simple  means,  while  Wagner 
required  such  elaborate  and  diflBcult  or- 
chestration.” If  they  maintained  that 
Wagner’s  effects  were  bad  or  ugly,  they 
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had  grounds  for  criticism.  But  the 
means  used  by  Haydn  or  Wagner  are 
none  of  our  (the  public’s)  business  when 
we  judge  the  work  of  art  as  a work  of  art. 
It  would  be  as  foolish  to  blame  Wagner 
for  the  elaborateness  of  his  orchestration 
as  it  would  be  for  his  admirers  to  claim 
this  as  his  artistic  merit.  The  virtue  of 
the  beautiful  effect  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
rests  upon  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the 
music  itself  (which  was  simple,  and  re- 
quired simple  instrumentation  to  be  per- 
fect), and  not  upon  the  thinness  or  fulness 
of  instrumentation.  The  means  must  be 
forgotten  in  a perfect  work  of  art.  Gold 
and  jewels  covered  the  great  statues  of 
Phidias,  and  they  were  just  about  good 
enough  in  material  to  clothe  physically 
the  spiritual  ideas  of  the  greatest  of  Greek 
artiste.  But  the  use  of  the  mass  of  gold, 
which  happened  to  be  the  proper  medium 
for  his  inspiration,  did  in  itself  not  stand 
forward  as  the  end  of  his  work ; nor  did 
the  Greeks  of  that  period  cry  for  the  ar- 
chaic statues  which,  with  conventional 
symbolism,  expressed  as  perfectly  as  the 
earlier  people  could  their  highest  art. 


The  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Sophocles  did 
not  clamor  for  the  symbolic  and  rhapsod- 
ical recitals  from  the  times  of  Thespis; 
but,  unless  they  were  obstinate  or  affected 
reactionaries,  they  looked  upon  the  more 
complete  and  adequate  stage  arrange- 
ments of  their  time  as  an  artistic  ad- 
vance. The  symbolical  phase  of  art  is 
always  an  imperfect  phase,  and  though 
we  ought,  by  an  effort  of  historical  sym- 
pathy, to  be  able  to  relish  its  delicate 
flavor,  it  is  a morbid  craving  to  desire  it 
to  become  our  daily  normal  food. 

The  truth  remains  that  all  the  elements 
which  contribute  to  dramatic  perfection 
are  to  be  subordinated  to  the  supreme  aim 
of  representing  with  greatest  fulness  and 
adequacy  the  spirit  of  the  poet’s  work,  so 
that  his  ideas  and  situations  strike  the 
public  most  directly.  And  no  one  of  these 
elements,  actor  or  mounting,  is  to  stand 
forth  so  prominently  that  it  attracts  the 
attention  for  its  own  sake,  and  thus  de- 
tracts from  the  organic  quality  of  the 
whole  work.  This  truth  is  illustrated 
most  fully,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  by 
the  Court  Theatre  of  Meiningen. 


DON  CARLOS. 

BY  MARGARET  CROSBY. 


Heine,  in  his  poem  of  the  ‘‘Princess 
Sabbath,”  tells  of  her  betrothed,  the 
Prince  Israel,  who  was  transformed  by 
witchcraft  into  an  animal : 

“A  dog,  with  the  desires  of  a dog,  he  wallows  all 
the  week  in  tiie  refuse  of  life,  amidst  tht  jeers 
of  the  boys  in  the  streets.” 

“But  every  Friday  evening,  at  the  twilight  hour, 
the  magic  passes  away,  and  the  dog  becomes 
once  more  a human  being.” 

“A  man,  with  the  feelings  of  a man,  with  head  and 
heart  raised  aloft,  in  festal  garb,  in  spotless 
garb,  he  enters  the  halls  of  his  father.” 

“ Hail, beloved  halls  of  my  royal  father!  Ye  tents 
of  Judah,  I kiss  w ith  my  lips  your  holy  door- 
posts.” 

Like  the  Prince  Israel,  Don  Carlos  Vil- 
lanueva also  led  a double  existence;  but 
it  was  in  the  evening  of  each  day  that  lie 
descended  from  his  high  estate,  that  of  a 
noble  of  Cuba  and  Spain,  and  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Counts  of  Villanueva. 
Not  until  the  day  returned  did  the  sec- 
ond transformation  occur,  and  in  festal 
garb,  with  head  raised  aloft,  he  resumed 
the  grand  air  that  was  his  birthright. 
Don  Carlos  farther  resembled  Prince  Is- 


rael in  that  he  was  deeply  in  love.  But 
his  love  was  no  woman,  no  princess,  but 
a deity  before  whom  he  sacrificed  all 
things — himself.  Besides  this  deit3%  the 
only  creatures  he  loved  were  his  two  gi*ey- 
hounds.  He  had  had  them  since  they 
were  puppies,  and  their  adoration  of  him 
was  like  incense.  As  they  required  no  re- 
sponse, they  were  a constant  soui'ce  of 
pleasure  to  him.  He  called  them  Fran- 
cisco and  Louis,  after  his  patron  saints, 
whose  names  he  boi’e  in  addition  to  Car- 
los. 

One  of  the  few  picturesque  landmarks 
in  New  York  is  the  old  church  of  St. 
Mark.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of  Second 
Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  surrounded  by 
an  old  graveyard,  with  flat  gravestones 
sunk  in  the  ground.  , In  spring-time  the 
gray  churcli,  with  its  velvet  lawn  and 
shady  trees,  rests  and  soothes  the  eye 
wearied  by  the  monotony  of  shops  and 
houses.  The  church  stands  at  the  apex 
of  a triangle,  wliere  Tenth  and  Stuyve- 
sant  streets  converge  into  Second  Ave- 
nue. The  steps  at  the  iron  gate  of  the 
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church -yard  on  Tenth  Street  aflford  a 
resting-place  for  loungers,  and  those  who 
live  in  the  houses  opposite  become  inti- 
mate with  the  frequenters  of  this  open-air 
rendezvous — a sort  of  free  club,  where 
all  nationalities  met  in  friendly  inter- 
course. Don  Carlos  never  condescended 
to  sit  down  on  the  steps.  He  alternately 
sauntered  or  stood  near  them,  and  to  their 
chief  habitu^  he  was  an  object  of  much 
interest  and  speculation.  This  was  a long- 
legged  Gterman,  about  forty,  with  a blond 
mustache  and  a straight  nose.  He  was 
always  drunk  and  inveterately  social.  He 
was  well  known  to  the  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  called  him  Dutchy.  He 
was  usually  accompanied  by  a small  Irish- 
man, also  drunk,  for  whom  he  had  a great 
affection.  They  used  to  sit  on  the  steps 
together  talking  and  laughing  for  hours, 
Dutchy  with  his  arm  affectionately  over 
the  shoulder  of  his  friend.  They  were 
both  the  recipients  of  Carlos’s  cast-off 
clothes.  Dutchy  was  seen  one  day  hold- 
ing triumphantly  aloft  a pair  of  white 
linen  trousers,  which  appeal^  a few  days 
later  on  his  legs,  but  transformed  to  a 
dull  brownish  hue.  Sometimes  he  came 
alone  and  sat  with  his  head  bent,  a look  of 
sombi'e  misery  on  his  face.  Don  Carlos 
had  a constitutional  dislike  to  seeing  any 
one  unhappy.  At  such  times  he  spoke 
to  Dutchy  with  careless  kindness,  which 
never  failed  to  bring  a response.  Daily 
at  eleven  in  the  morning  and  at  four  in 
the  afternoon  he  made  his  appearance,  at- 
tended not  by  the  coolies  from  his  father’s 
plantation  near  Matanzas,  Cuba,  but  by 
his  two  slender, aristocratic, mouse-colored 
greyhounds,  who  gambolled  beside  him. 
It  became  a habit  of  the  sexton  of  the 
church  to  unlock  the  iron  gate  leading  into 
the  graveyard  that  the  dogs  might  cara- 
cole over  the  flat  stones  that  marked  the 
resting-place  of  worthy  Knickerbockers. 
There  they  sniffed  at  the  flowers  and 
shrubs,  and  made  friends  with  the  garden- 
ers. Don  Carlos  presented  a striking  fig- 
ure to  the  loungers  and  groups  of  children 
who  collected  to  watch  him  and  his  dogs. 
A high  black  hat  sat  rakishly  on  his  pic- 
turesque mass  of  black  hair.  A short 
black  coat  and  black  trousers  completed 
his  costume.  In  his  left  hand,  between 
his  first  and  second  fingers,  a cigarette  was 
always  balanced;  the  other  hand  rested  in 
his  pocket.  Every  muscle  and  nerve  was 
relaxed;  in  his  half-closed,  heavy-lidded 
eyes  slumbered  all  the  languor  and  fire  of 


the  tropics,  and  a half  smile  curved  his 
full  lips.  He  could  stand  for  an  hour  as 
motionless  as  a statue  or  as  a man  drugged 
by  opium.  When  the  weather  warmed 
toward  summer,  his  costume  underwent 
an  alteration.  He  still  wore  the  black 
trousers,  but  a cream-colored  silk  waist- 
coat and  short  coat  took  the  place  of  the 
black  one,  and  an  opera  crush  hat  the 
shining  beaver.  On  warm  spring  after- 
noons, when  the  soft  breeze  fanned  his 
face,  the  fumes  of  his  cigai*ette  tranquil- 
lized his  mind,  and  his  greyhounds  fawn- 
ed upon  him  like  suave  courtiers,  a proud 
tranquillity  stole  over  him.  At  such  mo- 
ments he  forgot  that  he,  a descendant  of 
the  Villanuevas,  sang  nightly  in  a senti- 
mental operetta  in  a small  theatre  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  as  his  sole  means 
of  gaining  enough  money  to  pay  for  his 
board  and  lodging  on  Eleventh  Street. 
Gray  hairs  were  mingled  with  Don  Car- 
los’s black  locks.  His  nonchalance  cov- 
ered a profound  weariness  of  life.  He 
had  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living, 
and  now  fed  upon  the  husks  that  in  for- 
mer days  he  would  have  thrown  to  swine. 
The  year  before  he  had  parted  from  his 
father  in  indifference,  taking  with  him  his 
patrimony,  and  shaking  the  dust  of  his 
home  from  his  feet.  Now,  with  empty 
pockets  and  a loveless  heart,  he  alternate- 
ly idled  and  despaired. 

At  La  Domenica,  twenty  miles  from 
Matanzas,  in  Cuba,  Don  Huilio  Villanueva 
waited  and  watched  for  the  return  of 
Carlos,  his  only  son.  Don  Huilio  had 
been  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  priest- 
hood. He  had  a vocation  for  the  life  of 
a saint,  and  there  was  a mediaeval  element 
in  his  devotion  to  a life  of  holiness,  a sort 
of  aureole  of  purity  and  rapt  ecstasy 
which  seemed  to  mark  him  as  apart  from 
other  men.  He  had  almost  completed  his 
studies  wlien  he  met  Maraquita  Romay,  a 
young  Spanish  girl  who  had  come  from 
Madrid  to  Cuba  to  visit  her  relatives. 
She  was  like  a beautiful  soulless  animal, 
as  silent  as  a stag  and  as  graceful  as  a leop 
ard,  with  melting  velvety  eyes  that  ca- 
ressed whomever  they  rested  upon.  Three 
weeks  from  the  day  Don  Huilio  met  her 
they  were  married,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  who  knew  them.  Their  life  was 
one  of  idyllic  happiness.  They  lived  only 
in  their  absorbing  passion  for  each  other, 
but  Maraquita  died  of  a fever  six  years 
after  their  marriage,  leaving  Carlos,  a 
boy  of  five,  to  assuage  in  some  degree  the 
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horror  of  loneliness  that  overwhelmed 
Don  Huilio.  He  wrestled  for  months 
with  his  anguish,  and  with  his  loneliness 
came  remorse.  He  had  utterly  forgotten 
all  duties  to  God  and  man  in  his  enchant- 
ed life  of  selfish  pleasure.  Perhaps  God 
was  punishing  him  by  taking  his  idol 
away  from  earth  to  Himself.  From  the 
time  this  thought  dawned  on  him,  Don 
Huilio  returned  to  the  life  he  had  led  be- 
fore his  marriage.  One  of  prayer,  of  ex- 
alted spiritual  meditation,  of  long  solitary 
rowings  of  the  fathers.  The  remainder 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  visiting  the  poor, 
and  administering  to  their  needs  of  soul 
and  body.  When  Carlos  was  twenty  he 
adopted  Carmen  del  Valle,  the  penniless 
orphan  child  of  his  closest  friends.  This 
was  only  one  of  countless  voluntary  acts 
of  charity.  Carlos  was  nineteen  when 
Carmen,  a child  of  ten,  became  an  inmate 
of  La  Domenica.  Carlos  was  then  a slen- 
der, graceful  youth,  with  a mingled  air 
of  the  passionate  and  timorous.  He  wore 
embroidered  slippers,  an  ornamented  jack- 
et and  waistcoat,  and  a wide-brimmed 
hat  trimmed  with  broad  bands  of  cord. 
Carmen  was  a thin,  sallow  child,  with 
preternatural ly  large  brown  eyes  and  long 
braids  of  soft  black  hair.  Her  hands  and 
feet  were  tiny.  She  loved  to  drape  a 
Spanish  lace  mantilla  that  had  belonged 
to  her  mother  over  her  head  and  around 
her  shoulders,  and  she  used  her  fan  and 
her  eyes  like  a Spanish  woman  of  thirty. 

Don  Huilio's  heart  melted  with  tender- 
ness for  his  two  charges,  and  he  looked  for 
solace  for  his  grief  and  remorse  in  their 
love  and  education.  But  he  nourished 
serpents  in  his  bosom.  Carlos  seemed 
heartless.  Had  the  almost  pagan  idola- 
try and  selfishness  of  those  early  days  of 
Don  Huilio’s  marriage  branded  themselves 
upon  his  nature?  Who  can  say?  Enough 
that  his  father  s imces^ing  tenderness  and 
patience  roused  no  response  in  Carlos. 
And  Don  Huilio  was  doubly  a broken- 
hearted man.  Carmen,  like  her  name- 
sake of  Merirnee’s  novel,  was  the  naughti- 
est of  children.  Her  selfishness  knew  no 
limit,  nor  her  insubordination.  Her  sav- 
ing grace  was  her  loving  heart,  which 
made  her  atone  for  days  of  naughtiness 
by  an  liour’s  fervid  repentance.  Carlos 
had  a fascination  for  her,  and  she  followed 
him  about  like  a little  dog.  He  barely 
noticed  her,  and  after  months  of  dissipa- 
tion in  Havana,  when  he  came  back  to 
La  Domenica  to  smoke,  swear,  and  grum- 


ble, Carmen  was  merely  a convenience- 
something  to  order  about  and  fetch  his 
umbrella  or  hat  when  he  needed  them. 
One  day,  when  Carmen  had  been  with 
them  nearly  two  years,  Carlos  lay  half 
asleep  in  the  hammock  in  the  palm  grove 
near  the  house.  The  song  of  hundreds  of 
birds  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  filled 
the  still  soft  air.  Wild  flowers  of  all 
colors  and  scents  starred  the  grass.  Deep 
green  orange-trees,  glittering  with  the 
ripe  golden  fruit,  boixlered  the  avenue  of 
dry  reddish  earth  that  led  to  the  long  low 
stone  house  with  its  high  piazzas.  Car- 
los’s left  hand  hung  over  the  edge  of  the 
hammock,  and  his  eternal  cigarette  had 
fallen  from  his  relaxed  fingers  on  the 
ground.  He  was  roused  from  his  dreamy 
stupor  by  a warm  touch  on  his  hand,  and 
opened  his  eyes.  Carmen  knelt  on  the 
grass  beside  him,  kissing  his  hand,  while 
tears  streamed  down  her  thin  cheeks.  He 
drew  his  hand  away  with  an  impatient 
exclamation.  Carmen  clasped  her  hands 
and  looked  at  him  with  a piteous  entreaty 
in  her  large  tearful  eyes. 

“ Oh,  Carlos,  don’t  be  angry,”  she  said. 
“Please  forgive  me.” 

“You  silly  child!”  said  Carlos,  indul- 
gently; “I  don’t  care  as  long  as  you  do 
not  cry.” 

Carmen  withdrew  humbly,  filled  with 
gratitude  at  his  unexpected  graciousness. 
When  Carmen  was  seventeen,  Cfirlos, 
weary  of  Cuba, went  to  New  York  to  live, 
in  search  of  fresh  excitement.  A Cuban 
girl  may  be  ugly  at  ten  years  and  beauti- 
ful at  seventeen.  So  it  was  with  Carmen. 
Her  sallow  skin  had  mellowed  to  the  tint 
of  a tea-rose.  Her  face  had  lovely  curves 
where  it  had  been  thin.  The  black  braids 
were  loosened  into  a soft  mass  of  hair — 
a dark  glory  around  her  graceful  head. 
But  it  was  in  the  enchanting  lines  of  her 
figure,  her  rounded  arms  and  waist,  her 
tapering  fingei*s,  the  undulating  move- 
ments, and,  above  all,  her  melting  pathet- 
ic eyes,  that  Carmen  entranced  all  who 
saw  lier.  She  had  a lover  who  hoped  to 
marry  her  on  her  eighteenth  birthday — 
Anastasio  Placido,  a youth  of  twenty, wdio 
lived  on  the  adjoining  plantation  with  his 
parents  and  nine  brothers  and  sisters,  all 
younger  than  himself.  Anastasio  was 
grave,  methodical,  and  prosperous,  and 
very  desirous  of  marrying  Carmen,  for 
he  knew  that  Carlos  had  taken  his  sliare 
of  the  estate,  and  that  Carmen  would  in- 
herit La  Domenica.  The  day  that  Carlos 
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went  away,  Carmen  was  not  to  be  found. 
Don  Huilio  called  her  repeatedly,  and 
Gonzalez,  one  of  the  house  - servants, 
searched  everywhere  for  her.  At  length 
Carlos  could  wait  no  longer.  He  said  a 
careless  farewell  to  his  father,  and  walked 
down  the  avenue,  followed  by  Francisco 
and  Louis,  the  greyhounds,  without  whom 
he  was  never  content.  The  volante,  drawn 
by  two  horses  and  driven  by  a negro, 
waited  at  the  gate  to  take  him  to  the  train. 
Near  the  gate  was  a small  stone  building 
surmounted  by  a large  gilt  cross.  It  was 
an  oratory,  built  by  Don  Huilio’s  grand- 
father. A little  carpet  mat  lay  on  the 
marble  pavement  .before  the  tawdry  altar. 
A large  crucifix  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
altar,  and  the  silent  pitying  image  and 
the  threadbare  carpet  could  have  testified 
to  the  agonized  supplications  which  the 
gentle  old  man  had  put  up  for  his  two 
erring  children.  As  Carlos  reached  the 
oratory  the  door  was  slowly  opened,  and 
he  saw  Carmen  standing  just  within  it. 

“Carlos,  Carlos,”  she  said,  in  a chok- 
ing voice,  “come  here!” 

Carlos  obeyed  her  call,  and  taking  her 
hand,  she  drew  him  into  the  dim  interior 
of  the  building.  Then, without  speaking, 
she  laid  one  hand  on  each  shoulder,  look- 
ing intently  at  his  face,  seeming  to  search 
his  very  soul  with  her  innocent,  implor- 
ing eyes,  her  face  quivering  with  uncon- 
trollable agitation.  Whether  she  found 
not  the  response  she  longed  for,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  Carlos  could  not  tell, 
but  she  pushed  him  slightly  from  her  with 
a despaii-ing  gesture.  Then,  with  a swift 
change,  she  caught  him  in  her  arms,  kiss- 
ing his  lips  repeatedly;  then,  releasing 
him  as  swiftly,  she  moved  toward  the  al- 
tar,hardly  skimming  the  ground, and  sank 
on  her  knees,  her  face  concealed  by  her 
hands.  Carlos  darted  toward  her  and 
bent  over  her,  caressing  her  hair  with  his 
hand,  and  a half*fiattered  smile  upon  his 
lips. 

“Carmen,  what  is  it?”  he  asked,  in  the 
low-toned  music  of  the  Spanish  Cuban’s 
voice. 

To  his  astonishment  Carmen  started 
away  from  him  as  though  she  had  been 
stung  by  a tarantula,  and  sprang  to  her 
feet,  her  hands  tightly  clenched,  her  head 
erect  and  thrown  back,  staring  at  a spot 
behind  his  head. 

“ How  dai'e  you  touch  me  ?”  The  words 
rushed  burning  from  the  smouldering  fire 
of  years  of  scorned  worship.  “ Leave  me 


instantly!  You  insult  me  by  remaining 
in  my  presence.”  A sudden  dignity  spoke 
in  every  line  of  her  figure  and  in  her 
white  face. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a woman,  Carlos  felt  unaccounta- 
bly ashamed.  “ Adios,  then,”  he  said,  and 
bowing,  left  her  standing  before  the  altar. 
When  he  had  gone,  Carmen  sprang  to 
the  window  of  the  oratory,  and  watched 
him  as  he  got  into  the  volante  and  lifted 
the  greyhounds  in.  The  negro  on  the  box 
flourished  his  whip,  and  they  drove  away. 
Carmen  again  flung  herself  before  the  al- 
tar, this  time  at  full  length,  sobbing  vio- 
lently, and  striking  her  forehead  against 
the  pavement.  Don  Huilio  also  watched 
the  volante,  from  the  wide  piazza  of  the 
house.  He  wore  white  linen  clothes  and 
a broad-brimmed  Panama  hat.  His  gray 
hair  stood  out  in  the  same  picturesque 
mass  that  was  repeated  in  Carlos’s  black 
locks.  A large  gray  mustache  concealed 
his  mouth,  and  bushy  eyebrows  shaded  his 
sunken,  gentle  black  eyes.  His  figure 
was  that  of  a young  man,  and  his  man- 
ner abrupt  and  excitable.  When  the  vo- 
lante had  vanished  around  the  turn  of 
the  road,  he  sought  his  refuge  for  all  sor- 
rows— the  altar  in  the  oratory.  Carmen 
still  lay  before  it  when  he  entered  the 
building.  The  old  man  lifted  her  in  his 
arms  without  a word,  and  they  wept  to- 
gether, Don  Huilio  shedding  silent  tears, 
and  Carn>en  still  sobbing  violently.  At 
length  they  went  slowly  back  to  the 
house. 

That  afternoon  Anastasio  Placido,  who 
had  also  watched  the  departure,  accom- 
panied by  his  father,  made  a visit  of  state 
upon  Don  Huilio,  and  asked  for  the  hand 
of  Carmen  in  marriage.  Don  Huilio  was 
deeply  honored  by  their  proposal,  and  re- 
quested a week  to  consider  and*  lay  it  be- 
fore his  adopted  daughter.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  Senor  Jose  Placido  and  Anasta- 
sio were  decorously  elated  by  a solemnly 
worded  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  on 
condition  that  the  marriage  should  not 
take  place  for  a year.  Don  Huilio  was 
troubled  by  Carmen’s  instantaneous  ac- 
ceptance of  Anastasio’s  proposal.  He  had 
a deep  spring  of  romance  in  his  heart, 
and  remembered  his  own  blissful  mar- 
riage. But  to  his  questions  she  only  re- 
plied, 

“ I am  disgraced;  I wish  to  marry  An- 
astasio.” 

Don  Huilio's  eyes  flashed.  “ Carlos — ” 
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The  word  sprang  to  his  lips  involun- 
tarily. 

Carmen  shook  her  head  slowly.  “ My 
soul  and  pride  are  dishonored;  I have 
dragged  them  in  the  dust.  I will  marry 
Anastasio.” 

So  the  matter  was  decided,  and  a labo- 
rious courtship  on  Anastasio’s  part  began, 
received  by  Carmen  with  cold  stateliness. 
To  Don  Huilio  she  was  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, and  his  scorn  for  Carlos  was  soft- 
ened by  the  mutual  confidence  that  spi*ang 
up  between  Carmen  and  himself.  Don 
Huilio  wrote  every  fortnight  to  Carlos, 
and  Carmen  begg^  him  not  to  mention 
her  in  his  lettera,  and  with  a foreboding 
sympathy  for  her  he  did  as  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Brennan,  who  kept  the  boarding- 
house where  Carlos  occupied  a small 
room,  hesitated  for  some  time  before  al- 
lowing him  to  become  one  of  her  board- 
ers. The  two  greyhounds  wei*e  an  almost 
insuperable  objection,  but  Carlos  besought 
her,  with  clasped  hands  and  supplicating 
eyes,  to  allow  fiim  to  house  them  in  the 
yard  behind  the  house.  No  woman,  or 
man  either,  could  have  withstood  his  en- 
treaties, and  she  consented.  On  the  base- 
ment floor  in  the  back  room  facing  the 
yard  lived  Mrs.  Schaff,  a broad-faced,  stol- 
id, fair -haired  German  woman,  whose 
sole  companion  was  a huge  Manx  cat. 
She  was  a widow,  and  supported  her- 
self by  Bible  reading.  All  day' long,  with 
a large  Bible  under  her  left  arm,  and  a 
satchel  containing  her  lunch  in  her  right 
hand,  she  went  from  one  tenement-house 
to  another,  reading  the  Bible  aloud  to  sick 
and  sinful  people.  The  leaves  of  the  Bi- 
ble were  divided  into  two  columns,  one 
German  and  the  other  English,  and  her 
knowledge  of  both  languages  made  her  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  church  which  em- 
ployed her.  She  was  also  very  popular 
with  the  poor  people  she  visited,  for  she 
was  always  polite,  never  obtrusive,  and 
called  the  daughters  of  the  families  in  her 
district  “ Miss,”  a title  which  never  failed 
to  bring  a flattered  attention.  In  the  even- 
ing she  wrote  an  account  of  each  day  in. 
a small  note- book,  wdiich  was  afterward 
read  by  the  ladies  of  the  committee  for 
her  branch  of  Christian  work  at  the 
church.  Her  cat,  whom  she  called  Bessie, 
purred  on  her  lap  as  she  wrote  at  a large 
table.  This  was  her  most  peaceful  time, 
and  had  never  been  disturbed  until  the 
kennel  in  w^hich  Francisco  and  Louis 
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were  housed  was  placed  under  the  back 
porch  near  her  window.  Carlos  chained 
the  dogs  to  the  kennel ; then  he  went  to 
the  theatre,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  af- 
ter that  they  scratched  and  scuffled,  bark- 
ed and  howled.  Adventurous  cats  who 
appeared  on  the  fence,  the  distant  shouts 
of  boys  in  the  street,  or  the  jingle  of  car 
bells  alike  were  the  signals  for  barking. 
But  two  things  caused  by  far  the  great- 
est excitement — the  moon,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  Bessie  in  the  yard.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  disturbing  causes  was  dif- 
ferent. On  moonlight  nights  Francisco 
and  Louis  sat  motionless  side  by  side 
and  howled  dismally,  .until  Mrs.  ^haff, 
in  desperation,  drove  them  into  the  ken- 
nel, and  on  two  occasions  rendered  Carlos 
frantic  with  rage  by  placing  a large  pack- 
ing box  against  its  opening.  When  Bes- 
sie came  into  the  yard  they  sprang  to  the 
full  length  of  their  chains,  barking  wild- 
ly, and  making  desperate  efforts  to  reach 
her.  Bessie  was  a cat  of  spirit  as  well  as 
dignity.  She  would  advance  boldly  with- 
in a foot  of  the  dogs,  and  then  arching 
her  massive  back,  her  hair  on  end,  and 
her  stump  of  a tail  erect  and  waving  slow- 
ly to  and  fro,  she  hissed  at  them,  like  a 
wicked  enchantress  transformed  by  sor- 
cery into  a cat.  Carlos  always  paid  the 
kennel  a visit  on  his  return  from  the  thea- 
tre, and  this  visit  was  sometimes  the  occa- 
sion of  an  angry  discussion  between  Mrs. 
Schaff  and  himself.  Mrs.  Schaff  guard- 
ed Bessie  jealously,  and  never  willingly 
allowed  her  to  go  into  the  yard  unless 
she  \vas  with  her.  She  made  complaints, 
quiet  with  concentrated  hate,  against  the 
dogs  to  Mrs.  Brennan,  but  Carlos  had  won 
over  the  good-tempered  Irish  woman’s 
heart,  and  she  was  not  to  be  influenced. 
Mrs.  Brennan  shut  the  blinds  and  locked 
the  Avindows  of  the  dining-room,  which 
overlooked  the  yard,  every  evening  at 
half  past  ten.  One  evening  late  in  May 
at  the  season  when  Carlos  had  donned  his 
white  silk  coat  and  opera  hat,  she  heard 
an  angry  voice  in  the  yard.  She  opened 
the  window  and  leaned  out. 

“You  are  a murde'rer — a murderer!” 
cried  Mrs.  Schaff's  voice;  it  was  strangely 
loud  and  shrill.  “I  told  you  long  ago 
that  they  would  kill  her.  I’ll  have  you 
arrested,  and  those  dogs  shall  pay  for 
this!” 

Then  Carlos's  voice  was  heard,  low,  soft, 
and  expostulating,  but  Mrs.  Brennan  could 
catch  no  Avord.  There  was  an  undercur- 
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rent  of  growls  from  Francisco  and  Louis. 
Mrs.  Brennan  went  quickly  down  stairs 
and  into  the  yard.  In  the  porch  stood 
Mrs.  Schaff,  her  face  white  and  drawn  into 
rigid  lines.  Carlos  stood  before  her,  the 
picture  of  misery;  on  the  porch  between 
them  lay  Bessie,  mangled  and  dead. 

Mrs.  Brennan’s  boarders  never  forgot 
the  excitement  that  followed  this  tragedy. 
The  upshot  of  it  was  that  Carlos  and  the 
dogs  were  to  leave  in  three  days,  and  dur* 
ing  that  time  Mrs.  Schaff  was  the  object 
of  much  excited  sympathy.  Visits  of 
condolence  were  paid  her  by  the  lady 
boarders.  Several  of  their  husbands  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  shoot  the 
greyhounds,  but  somehow  their  threats 
were  not  carried  into  effect.  Bessie  was 
entombed  in  a real  coflBn  and  buried  in 
the  yard,  and  a white  board,  on  which  her 
name  and  virtues  were  emblazoned  in 
black  paint,  was  erected  on  the  grave. 
Mrs.  Schaff  sat  in  her  room  and  made  no 
visits.  She  did  not  even  read  her  Bible, 
and  her  strong  face  testified  to  her  genu- 
ine suffering.  Carlos  was  humble,  some- 
what embarrassed,  and  half  amused.  He 
never  yet  had  known  pity,  and  did  not  feel 
it  now.  After  some  diflBculty  he  found  a 
new  lodging-place  in  Ninth  Street.  The 
evening  before  he  was  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  quarters  he  went  to  the  kennel  as 
usual.  He  had  left  the  greyhounds  before 
dinner  chained  safely.  It  was  half  past 
seven  o'clock  and  clear  daylight,  although 
the  sun  had  set.  He  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Scliaff's  windows  were  open,  and  glancing 
in,  was  surprised  to  see  that  tlie  i*ooin  was 
empty  and  wore  a deserted  look.  She  had 
not  been  at  dinner,  but  that  was  not  un- 
usual, for  slie  had  recommenced  her  visit- 
ing tiiat  day,  and  was  often  delayed  till 
the  evening.  Carlos  went  to  the  kennel; 
both  dogs  were  evidently  within.  He  whis- 
tled, and  as  they  did  not  spring  out  to 
meet  him,  he  hastily  advanced,  and  stoop- 
ing, looked  in.  There  lay  Francisco  and 
Louis,  one  dog  lying  across  the  body  of 
the  other,  both  dead.  A bottle  labelled 
strychnine  lay  beside  the  remains  of  the 
meat  they  had  eaten  for  supper,  and  told 
the  tale  of  Mrs.  Schaff’s  revenge.  Neither 
Mrs.  Brennan  nor  the  church  committee 
knew  her  more.  She  was  no  hypocrite  in 
either  great  or  little  things.  She  went  to 
the  country  to  live  with  a married  sister, 
and  ever  after  showed  a marked  dislike  to 
cats  and  Cubans.  She  supported  herself 


by  sewing,  and  became  as  popular  in  the 
village  where  she  lived  as  she  had  been 
among  the  poor  of  the  district  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Brennan  passed  the  door  of  Car- 
los’s room  an  hour  after  he  had  found  the 
dogs,  with  an  armful  of  towels  which  she 
had  omitted  to  put  there  in  the  afternoon. 

She  supposed  him  to  be  at  the  theatre, 
and  opening  the  door,  went  into  the  room. 

The  gas  was  lighted  and  turned  up.  On 
the  bed  lay  the  graceful  motionless  forms 
of  the  greyhounds,  and  beside  it  sat  Car- 
los, stroking  their  smooth  skins  aj^d  talk- 
ing to  them  in  Spanish  in  low  murmurs, 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  went  to  the 
nearest  florist’s  and  bought  a quantity  of 
the  rarest  flowers.  He  strewed  them  over 
the  dogs,  and  watched  over  them  all  day. 

To  all  Mrs.  Brennan’s  demands  that  they 
should  be  buried  he  answered;  “Ah,  no! 
not  yet.  They  look  so  beautiful !”  Tow- 
ard evening  he  was  induced  to  allow  them 
to  be  taken  away.  His  absence  from  the 
theatre  the  evening  before  was  the  cause 
of  his  dismissal.  Things  began  to  go 
badly  with  Carlos.  The  weather  was 
stiflingly  hot,  and  even  he  who  was  ac- 
customed to  the  tropics  suffocated  in  the 
shadeless,  noisy,  sweltering  city.  He  of- 
ten thought  of  the  palm  grove  at  La  Do- 
menica,  and  the  soft  breezes  that  fanned 
his  forehead.  He  missed  the  silent  love 
of  his  greyhounds,  and  found  nothing  to 
fill  its  place.  He  was  too  lazy  to  seek  em- 
ployment, and  his  slender  stock  of  money 
waned  daily.  He  pitied  himself  deeply, 
and  his  thoughts  ran  something  like  this: 

“Here  am  I,  Don  Carlos  Villanueva, 
young,  noble,  and  handsome — no  one  can 
deny  these  things.  No  one  loves  me;  no 
one  cares  a picayune  about  me.  I might 
as  well  die,  except  that  it  will  be  dinner- 
time in  half  an  hour,  and  I have  not  fin- 
ished my  cigarette.  I am  so  poor  that  in 
a few  weeks  I shall  starve  unless  I go  and 
beg  from  my  father,  and  I am  too  proud 
to  do  that.  He  has  given  me  all  the  mon- 
ey he  has,  except  what  he  needs  to  run 
the  plantation.  Why  didn’t  he  keep  some 
of  it  back?  He  might  have  known  I 
would  throw  it  away.” 

He  thought  of  Carmen,  and  contrasted 
her  with  the  stylish  yet  angular  maidens 
he  met  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  The 
memory  of  her  eyes,  her  voice,  came 
back  to  him  and  thrilled  him  with  an 
unknown  sweetness.  He  thought  of  the 
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ready  service  she  had  always  rendered 
him,  and  longed  for  it  again.  He  began 
to  remember  his  father’s  anxious  ten- 
derness. Hew  angry  he  must  be  with 
him  now'!  It  was  on  a Sunday  afternoon 
that  these  thoughts  floated  through  Car- 
los’s mind.  He  was,  as  usual,  standing 
under  the  shade  of  one  of  the  trees  in 
the  graveyard  that  overhung  the  street. 
Close  by  were  the  steps,  and  on  them  was 
seated  Dutchy.  He  was  companionless, 
but  he  had  evidently  drunk  his  usual  por- 
tion of  beer,  for  he  showed  a disposition 
to  talk  to  Carlos. 

“ Vat’s  the  matter  ?”  he  asked,  as  Carlos 
8ti*olJed  slowly  by  him.  “You  look  sick.” 

“No,”  Carlos  answered;  “I’m  very 
well.” 

“ That’s  a gut  thing,”  said  the  German. 
And  then,  in  a moralizing  tone,  “Gut 
health  is  the  greatest  blessing  a man  can 
have — except  one.” 

“What  is  that?”  asked  Carlos,  idly. 
He  was  leaning  against  the  gate,  puffing 
rings  of  smoke  into  the  air,  and  watching 
them  as  they  melted  away. 

The  German  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  looked  up  with  the  mixture  of  senti- 
mentality and  real  feeling  only  found  in 
Germans.  “Love;  that  is  the  best  thing 
in  the  whole  world.” 

“Are  you  in  love?”  said  Carlos.  He 
was  smiling  now,  and  amused. 

A sudden  gloom  clouded  the  German’s 
face.  “ I loved  a woman  ten  years  ago. 
She  treated  me  bad,  and  I never  cared 
to  look  at  one  since.  If  love  goes  wrong 
with  a man,  he’s  a worse  man  than  he 
was  before.  Look  at  me.”  He  stopped 
speaking,  and  seemed  to  fall  into  a half- 
tipsy  reverie. 

Carlos  strolled  away.  What  was  love  ? 
Had  he  ever  loved  ? No  woman  had  ever 
made  him  unhappy — he  knew  that — or 
touched  his  heart,  except  Carmen.  He 
came  back  again  to  the  open  gate.  The 
heat  was  ovei’powering.  From  the  open 
doors  of  the  church  the  sound  of  the  cler- 
gyman’s voice  could  be  heard.  Carlos 
went  into  the  church-yard, and  toward  the 
door  of  the  church.  He  glanced  in. 
Dark,  shady,  cool,  it  reminded  him  of  the 
oratory  at  La  Domenica.  Half  against 
his  will  he  went  up  the  steps,  and  sat 
down  on  a bench  close  to  the  door.  The 
clergyman  was  reading  the  Bible.  Car- 
los knew  that,  although  he  had  never 
read  a line  of  the  book.  Marvellous 
words  that  pierced  his  very  heart  and 


soul.  They  were  written  for  him.  Lis- 
ten! 

^^And  he  said,  A certain  man  had  two  sons: 
And  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his  father, 
Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods,  that  fall- 
eth  to  me.  And  he  divided  unto  them  his  liv- 
ing. And  not  many  days  after,  the  younger 
son  gathered  all  together,  and  took  his  jour- 
ney into  a far  country,  and  there  wasted  his 
substance  with  riotous  living.  And  when  he 
had  spent  all,  there  arose  a mighty  famine  in 
that  laud;  and  he  began  to  be  in  want.  •And 
he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a citizen  of  that 
country;  and  he  sent  him  into  his  fields  to 
feed  swine.  And  he  would  fain  have  filled 
his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did 
eat;  and  no  man  gave  unto  him.” 

Carlos’s  eyes  fllled  with  the  ever-ready 
tears,  but  something  novel  stirred  in  his 
heart.  The  story  continued : 

^'And  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said, 
How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father’s  have 
bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I perish  with 
hunger!  I will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and 
will  say  unto  him.  Father,  I have  sinned 
against  Heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son : make  me 
as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.  And  he  arose, 
and  came  to  his  father.  But  when  he  was  yet 
a great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had 
compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him.  And  the  son  said  unto  him.  Fa- 
ther, I have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  in  thy 
sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son.  But  the  father  said  to  his  servants, 
Bring  forth  the  best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him ; 
and  put  a ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  hia 
feet;  and  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and 
kill  it;  and  let  us  eat,  and  be  merry:  for 
this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ; he 
was  lost,  and  is  found.” 

Carlos  left  his  seat  and  half  staggered 
out  of  the  church.  “ ‘I  will  arise  and  go 
to  my  father. ...  I have  sinned  against 
Heaven,  and  in  thy  sight. . . . And  when 
he  was  yet  a great  way  off,  his  father  saw 
him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and 
fell  on  his  neck. . . .’  ” 

Again:  “ I will  arise  and  go  to  my  fa- 
ther—and  Carmen.  Carmen — who — who 
loves  me,  and  I — Do  I love  her  ? Is  it 
true  ? What  does  it  mean  ?” 

The  next  morning  Carlos  sent  a letter 
to  Don  Huilio.  He  was  unaccustomed  to 
writing  letters,  and  it  read  like  the  letter 
of  a child,  but  it  told  the  whole  story  sim- 
ply and  truly,  in  detail,  just  what  had 
happened  to  him  that  afternoon,  and  all 
the  new  feelings  and  .hopes  that  had  come 
to  him.  The  steamer  by  which  he  sent 
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the  letter  sailed  the  next  morning,  and  he 
would  come  by  the  next  steamer,  a week 
later.  He  had  no  money  to  go  on  the 
morrow’s  trip,  and  he  was  too  proud  to 
borrow  from  any  one.  The  next  day  was 
spent  in  an  effort  to  find  employment. 
One  of  the  fellow-boarders  was  an  artist 
named  Chadwick,  a fair-haired  young  fel- 
low, and  on  hearing  Carlos  say  he  wanted 
something  to  do  for  a week,  asked  him  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  pose  for  him  as  a 
matador,  in  a picture  of  a Spanish  bull- 
fight he  was  then  painting, 

“I  hope  you  won’t  mind  my  asking 
you,”  he  said,  half  shyly.  “I  have  been 
looking  at  you  all  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  wanted  to  get  your  head  and  pose, 
but  I did  not  dare  to  ask  you.  I’ll  make 
it  worth  your  while,”  he  added. 

So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Carlos’s 
last  week  in  New  York  was  rendered  a 
pleasant  memory  by  the  atmosphei*e  of 
the  cool  picturesque  studio  and  the  sym- 
pathetic talk  of  the  young  artist.  They 
exchanged  confidences.  Carlos  told  of 
his  newly  discovered  love  for  Carmen, 
and  his  longing  to  see  her  and  his  father. 
Chadwick  confessed  his  engagement  to  a 
young  girl  in  the  far  West,  whence  he 
had  come  to  New  York  five  years  befoi’e. 
It  was  astonishing  how  the  beautiful  rose- 
tree  of  love  grew  and  bloomed  in  Carlos’s 
heart  that  week.  Carmen  was  necessary 
to  him;  he  saw  it  all  now;  and  as  for 
love — why,  how  she  had  loved  him,  the 
beautiful  little  creature,  for  years  and 
years,  and  he  never  cared  or  noticed  until 
— oh,  miracle ! — he  loved  back.  At  break- 
fast the  morning  before  he  sailed,  before 
going  to  the  steamer,  he  found  a large  en- 
velope on  his  plate  addressed  in  a strange 
hand.  He  opened  it,  and  on  the  sheet  of 
paper  within  was  engraved  in  silver  let- 
ters the  announcement  of  the  marriage 
of  Sefior  Anastasio  Placido  and  Dona  Car- 
men Valdes,  to  take  place  on  the  9th  of 
July — the  day  that  it  reached  Carlos.  The 
narrow  berth  in  which  Carlos  spent  the 
sleepless  nights  of  his  voyage  alone  knew 
his  bitter,  fruitless  agony.  All,  then,  was 
lost  I It  was  too  late.  His  father  — yes, 
he  would  fall  on  his  neck;  but  Carmen — 
It  was  one  of  the  hottest  evenings  in 
July  when  Carlos  reached  La  Domenica. 
He  left  the  volante  at  the  gate,  and  walk- 
ed up  the  avenue.  The  luminous  moon- 
lit twilight  lent  a witchery  to  the  familiar 
scene.  How  beautiful  it  looked  to  his 
starved  and  wearied  eyes — the  deep  blue 


tropical  sky,  with  the  outline  of  the  palms 
against  it!  But,  ah,  aching  was  his  heart 
with  its  burden  of  late  and  fruitless  love! 
He  knew  that  his  father  had  had  time  to 
receive  his  letter,  and  he  pictured  to  him- 
self the  scene  of  their  meeting.  As  he 
passed  the  oratory  he  glanced  at  it  with 
a bitter  pang  at  his  heart.  There  it  was 
that  he  had  had  the  revelation  of  a great 
and  faithful  love,  and  thrown  it  away — 
the  treasure  for  which  he  yearned  now. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  a light  shining 
within  the  oratory.  Then  a faint  smile 
hovered  over  his  lips  for  a moment.  It 
would  be  like  his  father  to  await  him 
there.  The  door  was  open  and  he  enter- 
ed. The  room  near  the  entrance  was  dim, 
and  the  light  came  from  the  altar,  which 
was  lighted  by  candles  and  covert  with 
fiowers ; a disorderly  mass  of  white  blos- 
soms lay  at  its  feet.  Before  it  on  the  pave- 
ment stood  a dark  object  heavily  draped 
with  black,  and  two  tall  tapers  burned  at 
its  head  and  foot.  Carlos  advanced  trem- 
bling and  awe-struck.  On  the  bier  was  a 
coffin,  and  stooping  over  it  he  saw  Don 
Huilio’s  careworn  face,  waxen  and  still, 
with  the  tranquil  smile  of  a sleeping 
child  on  his  thin  lips.  Carlos  fell  on 
his  knees  beside  the  bier.  Would  God 
hurl  a thunder -bolt  from  heaven  to 
strike  him  dead?  Was  this  his  work? 
God  have  mercy  upon  him ! . . . . He  was 
lost  forever,  body  and  soul.  That  dead, 
silent  face— never  any  forgiveness  and 
love  for  him  more.  . . . Dead  ....  and 
Carmen  gone  — dead  to  him.  . . . Was 
this  a just  God  ? Was  this  a Qod  of  mer- 
cy? Why  was  love  revealed  to  him  like 
a white-winged  messenger  of  peace  and 
joy,  to  be  snatched  away  in  the  moment  of 
revelation  ? Why  should  he  hear  the 
story  of  the  prodigal  son  and  do  as  the 
prodigal  did,  only  to  find  a dead  father  ? 

O God ! what  did  it  all  mean  ? He  looked 
again  at  his  father’s  peaceful  face.  A 
great  lump  rose  in  his  throat,  tears  came, 
and  he  sobbed  passionately.  Father^ 
father^  I have  sinned  r the  words  broke 
from  his  lips,  and  a prayer  of  repentance, 
the  first  of  his  life,  rose  in  his  breast. 

“A  broken  and  a contrite  heart,  O 
God,  Thou  wilt  not  despised  The  Father 
in  heaven  must  have  heard  that  prayer, 
for  the  heart  that  beat  in  Carlos’s  breast 
from  that  moment  was  as  that  of  a child. 
Passionate,  uncertain,  and  empty,  but  bro- 
ken and  contrite.  A step  had  crossed  the 
marble  floor  unnoticed  by  him.  Carmen 
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bad  entered  the  oratory,  dragging  behind 
her  a long  vine  of  white  flowers.  She 
dropped  them  when  she  heard  the  sound 
of  Carlos’s  sobs  and  saw  him  kneeling  by 
the  cofiin,  his  arms  flung  across  it,  his 
head  buried  upon  them.  A sort  of  ecstasy 
transfigured  her  pale  face.  Her  soul 
shone  pure  and  star-like  in  her  eyes.  She 
glided  toward  him  and  sank  beside  him, 
flinging  one  arm  with  a childlike  aban- 
donment of  pity  and  love  around  his  neck. 

“Don’t  cry,  Carlos.  The  letter  came 
yesterday  morning,  and,  oh,  he  was  so 
happy  and  peaceful  about  you!  It  was 
his  heart.  I came  in  later  and  found  him 
sitting  with  the  letter  still  in  his  hand. 
All  the  holy  angels  bore  his  soul  to  hea- 
ven, and  he  is  with  your  mother  now.” 

Carlos  turned ; Aqastasio  was  forgotten. 
His  great  love  welled  up  in  his  heart.  He 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed  his 
lips  to  hers  in  a long  mutual  kiss.  When 
Carmen  stirred  and  drew  back  she  knew 
that  she  was  loved,  even  as  she  had  loved. 


Carlos  heard  her  murmured  words: 

“ That  was  your  father’s  kiss.  He  left 
it  on  my  lips  for  you,  for  he  kissed  me  be- 
foi*e  he  died.” 

A lightning-like  flash  came  to  him. 
“ Anastasio!”  he  gasped. 

Carmen  looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 
“The  day  before  the  marriage  I knew  it 
was  a sin.  1 did  not  know  before.  Anas- 
tasio tried  to  kiss  me,  and  I snatched  the 
Moorish  dagger  that  lies  on  the  table  on 
the  piazza.  It  was  only  for  a moment. 
God  forgive  me ! I threw  it  away,  and 
knelt  and  prayed  to  Otod  there.  I forgot 
Anastasio.  But  he  was  frightened,  and 
went  away,  and  he  does  not  want  me  to 
marry  him  now.” 

A great  grief  and  a great  joy  can  lodge 
at  the  same  moment  in  the  heart.  Again 
Carlos  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  there  be- 
fore the  altar,  by  the  silent  form  of  the 
saintly  father,  was  sung  in  low  murmurs 
and  tender  embraces  the  holy  “Hymn  of 
Love.” 


THE  BEHRING  SEA  CONTROVERSY. 

BY  THK  HON.  E.  J.  PHELPS. 


The  question  involved  in  what  is  call- 
ed the  Behring  Sea  controversy  may 
be  stated  in  few  words.  The  Alaskan  fur- 
seal  fishery  is  the  most  important  in  the 
world.  It  was  a material  element  in  the 
value  of  that  province  when  purchased 
by  the  United  States  from  Russia,  at  a 
heavy  cost,  and  one  of  the  principal  in- 
ducements upon  which  the  purchase  was 
made.  Since  Alaska  became  the  proper- 
ty of  the  United  States,  this  flshery  has 
afforded  a very  considerable  revenue  to 
the  government  by  the  lease  of  its  privi- 
lege, has  engaged  a large  amount  of  Amer- 
ican capital,  and  the  industry  of  many 
American  people.  The  product  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  and  of  manu- 
facture, the  loss  of  which  would  not  be 
easily  supplied.  The  seal  is  amphibious. 
It  is  not  a denizen  of  the  sea  alone,  still 
less  a “ wanderer  of  the  sea,”  but  requires 
both  land  and  water  for  its  existence,  and 
especially  for  its  propagation.  It  has  a 
flxed  habitation  on  the  Alaskan  shore, 
from  which  it  never  long  departs,  and  to 
which  it  constantly  returns.  It  belongs 
therefore  to  the  territory  on  which  it 
makes  its  home,  and  where  it  breeds,  and 
gives  rise  there  to  a business  and  a rev- 


enue, as  much  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  government  as  the  larger  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  New  York.  It  is  the 
habit  of  this  colony  of  seals  to  cross 
through  the  sea,  during  breeding  time, 
to  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  which  form  a 
part  of  Alaska,  where  their  young  are 
produced  and  reared.  More  sagacious 
and  peculiar  in  their  habits  than  most 
animals,  and  almost  human  in  some  of 
their  instincts,  this  process  of  seclusion 
has  become  essential  to  successful  prop- 
agation. It  must  be  tolerated  and  pro- 
tected, or  propagation  will  cease.  In 
making  the  passage,  the  seals  necessari- 
ly cross  a portion  of  the  Behring  Sea 
which  is  more  than  three  miles  outside  of 
either  shore,  and  is  therefore  beyond  the 
line  usually  regarded  as  the  limit  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction  on  the  borders  of  the 
ocean.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  sev- 
eral years  past  for  certain  Canadian  ves- 
sels fitted  out  for  the  purpose  to  intercept 
the  seals  on  this  passage  while  outside  of 
the  thi’ee-mile  line,  and  to  shoot  them  in 
the  water.  Many  of  the  animals  thus 
destroyed  sink  and  are  lost.  Those  that 
are  saved  are  considerably  diminished  in 
value  by  their  condition.  Still,  there  is 
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a certain  profit  in  the  business,  inhuman 
and  wasteful  as  it  is.  But  the  necessary 
i*esult  of  it,  if  continued,  will  be  the  ex- 
termination of  the  seals  in  Alaska  within 
a very  short  time,  the  destruction  of  the 
interests  and  industries  dependent  upon 
them,  and  in  a large  measure  the  with- 
drawal of  the  fur-seal  skin  from  com- 
merce and  from  use.  The  certainty  of 
this  result  is  proved  by  what  has  al- 
ready taken  place.  The  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  last  (published)  communica- 
tion to  the  British  government  on  this 
subject,  makes  the  following  statement: 
“From  1870  to  1890,  the  seal  fisheries, 
carefully  guarded  and  preserved,  yielded 
100,000  skins  each  year.  The  Canadian 
intrusions  began  in  1886,  and  so  great  has 
been  the  damage  resulting  from  their  de- 
struction of  seal  life  in  the  open  sea  sur- 
rounding the  Pribyloff  Islands,  that  in 
1890  the  government  of  the  United  States 
limited  the  Alaska  Company  to  60,000 
skins,  but  the  company  was  able  to  se- 
cure only  21,000  seals.” 

The  simple  question  presented  is  wheth- 
er the  United  States  government  has  a 
right  to  protect  its  property  and  the  busi- 
ness of  its  people  from  this  wanton  and 
barbarous  destruction  by  foreigners,  which 
it  has  made  criminal  by  act  of  Congress; 
or  whether  the  fact  that  it  takes  place 
upon  waters  that  are  claimed  to  be  a part 
of  the  open  sea  affords  an  immunity  to 
the  parties  engaged  in  it  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  respect.  To  the  or- 
dinary mind  this  question  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  attended  with  much  difficulty. 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Cleveland,  and  as  soon  as  these  depreda- 
tions were  made  known,  our  government 
applied  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  setting 
forth  the  facts,  and  proposing  that  a con- 
vention should  be  entered  into  between 
the  two  nations,  in  which  Russia  should 
be  invited  to  join,  limiting  tlie  season  of 
the  year  in  which  seals  might  be  taken, 
and  prescribing  a close  time  covering  the 
period  of  breeding,  within  which  they 
should  not  be  molested : the  provisions 
of  the  convention  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  suitable  legislation  in  the  three  coun- 
tries, and  under  the  concurrent  authority 
of  their  governments.  This  proposal  was 
not  met  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment by  any  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
Canadians  to  destroy  the  seal  in  the  man- 
ner complained  of,  or  by  any  vindica- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  that  business. 


The  expediency  of  the  convention  was 
at  once  conceded,  and  the  concurrence  of 
Great  Britain  promised;  and  the  United 
States  government  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare and  furnish  a draft  of  such  regula- 
tions as  were  deemed  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  object.  Such  a draft  was  soon 
after  transmitted,  and  no  question  ever 
arose  between  the  governments  in  respect 
to  its  details.  The  Russian  government, 
whose  concurrence  in  the  convention  was 
invited  through  its  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, at  once  agreed  to  join  in  it,  and  ex- 
pressed its  desire  that  the  agreement  should 
be  consummated  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was  supposed  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government  that  the  whole  matter  was 
satisfactorily  arranged,  and  only  awaited 
the  execution  of  the  formal  agreement, 
and  the  passage  of  the  proper  legislation 
by  Parliament  and  by  Congress.  But 
after  a considerable  delay  it  transpired 
that  an  unexpected  obstacle  had  arisen. 

It  came  to  be  understood  that  Canada, 
whose  people  were  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness in  question,  declined  to  assent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  restric- 
tions upon  it.  Having  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  preservation  of  the  seal,  nor  in 
the  property  to  which  it  gave  value,  they 
preferred  to  make  such  profit  as  they  could 
out  of  its  extermination.  And  this,  after 
some  time  spent  in  what  was  no  doubt  a 
sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  to  overcome  the  objections 
of  Canada,  brought  the  attempt  at  a con- 
vention virtually  to  an  end.  These  facts 
are  taken  from  the  published  despatches 
of  the  American  Minister  at  Londop  to 
his  government,  without  attempting  to 
state  anything  not  already  laid  before  the 
public. 

The  laws  of  all  civilized  nations,  based 
upon  the  ordinary  dictates  of  humanity 
as  well  as  upon  the  requirements  of  self- 
interest,  accord  to  all  wild  animals  benefi- 
cial to  mankind  and  not  noxious  or  mis- 
chievous, protection  from  destruction  dur- 
ing the  necessary  periods  of  gestation  and 
of  rearing  their  young.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  such  game  laws  as  everywhere 
prevail,  a man  may  not  slay  during  that 
time,  even  upon  his  own  land,  any  of 
those  denizens  of  forest,  field,  or  stream, 
which  the  Creator  has  placed  there  for 
the  benefit  or  sustenance  of  man.  The 
woodcock  and  the  partridge  minister  rath- 
er to  sport  than  to  profit,  yet  they  are  pro- 
tected in  the  breeding  season  in  all  coun- 
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tries,  and  preserved  from  extermination. 
Nowhere  are  such  salutary  laws  more 
rigid  in  their  enactments,  more  thorough- 
ly enforced,  or  more  universally  respected 
than  in  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  the  barbarity  or  the 
wastefulness  of  the  slaughter  of  wild  crea- 
tures when  heavy  with  young,  so  harm- 
less, so  interesting,  and  so  useful  as  these, 
by  the  destruction  of  two  lives  for  half 
the  proper  value  of  one,  and  that  one 
saved  only  half  the  time.  If  the  law  of 
humanity  does  not  terminate  with  human- 
ity, and  can  be  said  to  extend  to  those 
lower  orders  of  creation  that  minister  in 
their  humble  way  to  human  enjoyment, 
surely  such  a practice  as  this  can  find 
no  excuse  or  palliation.  The  repression 
of  it  ought  not  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
moment’s  debate  between  Christian  na- 
tions, if  it  requires  their  mutual  action. 
But  the  case  does  not  rest  principally 
upon  sentimental  or  humanitarian  con- 
siderations. These  animals,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  are  a large  and  valuable 
property,  an  established  and  proper  source 
of  public  and  private  revenue  and  of  use- 
ful industry,  all  soon  to  perish  unless  the 
protection  which  humanity  demands  can 
be  extended  to  them.  Why  should  they 
not  receive  it? 

It  is  said  that  the  government  is  pre- 
vented from  discharging  this  obvious 
duty,  because  the  sea  is  free;  that  no  na- 
tion can  undertake  to  close  the  ocean 
against  the  ships  of  any  other  nation,  nor 
to  exercise  over  them,  beyond  three  miles 
from  the  coast,  any  paramount  jurisdic- 
tion. Tl)is  general  proposition  will  not 
be  questioned.  The  Secretary  of  State  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment on  this  subject,  has  undertaken 
to  maintain  that  these  waters  are  not,  as 
between  tliat  country  and  the  United 
States,  a part  of  the  high  or  open  sea; 
that  by  the  former  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  a right  of  jurisdiction 
over  them  was  reserved  to  the  latter  coun- 
try, and  was  conceded  and  acquiesced  in 
by  the  former;  and  that  the  same  right 
was  virtually  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of 
1824  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  The  British  government,  while 
denying  this  conclusion,  admits  that  what- 
ever right  of  this  sort  Russia  had  under 
that  treaty  as  against  Great  Britain,  pass- 
ed to  the  United  States  when  they  pur- 
chased from  Russia  the  territory  to  which 
it  attached.  It  is  not  proposed  in  these 


observations,  nor  would  it  be  within  their 
limit, to  attempt  to  restate  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Blaine  on  this  point.  It  is  presented 
with  great  ability,  fulness,  and  clearneiffi, 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  to  be  add- 
ed in  either  particular.  It  depends  princi- 
pally upon  historical  evidence,  which  must 
be  closely  examined  to  be  understood; 
and  that  evidence  certainly  tends  very 
strongly  to  support  the  result  that  is 
claimed  by  the  S^retary.  If  in  this  posi- 
tion he  is  right,  it  is  the  end  of  the  case. 
Because  it  brings  these  waters,  as  against 
Great  Britain  at  least,  within  the  terriU^- 
rial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  not 
by  their  geographical  situation  alone,  but 
by  the  virtual  provisions  of  the  treaties 
among  the  high  contracting  powers  con- 
cerned. 

But  suppose  that  upon  this  question 
Mr.  Blaine  is  wrong  and  Lord  Salisbury 
is  right,  and  that  the  waters  between  the 
main-land  and  the  PribyloflP  Islands  out- 
side the  three-mile  limit  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a part  of  the  open  sea.  In  what 
does  the  freedom  of  the  sea  consist  f 
What  is  the  use  of  it  that  individual  en- 
terprise is  authorized  to  make,  under  that 
international  law  which  is  only  the  com- 
mon consent  of  civilization?  Is  it  the 
legitimate  pursuit  of  its  own  business, 
or  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  valu- 
able interests  of  nations?  If  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  restrained 
by  any  principle  of  law  from  protecting 
itself  and  its  citizens  against  this  great 
loss,  it  must  be  because  the  Canadian 
ship-owners  have  a right  to  inflict  it. 
That  is  to  say,  that  these  acts,  prohibited 
by  American  law,  unlawful  to  Canadians 
wherever  territorial  jurisdiction  exists, 
which  would  be  speedily  made  unlawful 
within  their  own  territory  if  any  seals  ex- 
isted there,  and  which  are  wanton  and 
destructive  everywhere,  become  lawful 
and  right  if  done  in  the  open  sea,  and  are 
therefore  a proper  incident  to  the  fi'ee- 
dom  of  the  sea.  The  clear  statement  of 
this  proposition  refutes  it,  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  are  capable  of  a sense  of  justice, 
and  able  to  discriminate  between  right 
and  wrong.  The  freedom  of  the^^iisa  is 
the  right  to  pass  and  repass  upon  it  with- 
out hinderance  or  molestation,  in  the 
pursuit  of  all  honest  business  and  plea- 
sure, and  it  extends  no  further.  It  never 
authorizes  injury  to  the  property  or  just 
rights  of  others,  which  are  as  sacred  at 
sea  as  on  shore.  This  colony  of  seals, 
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makiog  their  home  on  American  soil, 
and  unable  to  exist  without  a home  upon 
some  soil,  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  and  are  a part  of  their  property; 
and  do  not  lose  this  quality  by  passing 
from  one  part  of  the  territory  to  anoth- 
er, in  a regular  and  periodical  migration 
necessary  to  their  life,  even  though  in 
making  it  they  pass  temporarily  through 
water  that  is  more  than  three  miles  from 
land.  * 

It  is  true  that  among  the  unquestiona- 
ble rights  of  mankind  in  the  open  sea  is 
that  of  fishing.  The  fish  that  live  in  the 
sea  are  common  property,  attached  to  no 
territory  and  belonging  to  no  jurisdic- 
tion until  they  happen  to  wander  into  it, 
and  then  only  wliile  they  remain  there. 
But  the  seal  is  in  no  sense  a fish.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  it  does  not  remain 
in  the  sea,  but  has  a habitual  abiding- 
place  upon  the  land,  to  which  it  regularly 
resorts,  and  where  it  may  be  said  to  be- 
long. But  even  in  the  pursuit  of  fishing 
in  the  open  sea,  let  us  suppose  that  the  peo- 
ple of  one  country  should  invent  a method 
so  wasteful  and  so  destructive  as  neces- 
sarily to  result  in  the  speedy  extermina- 
tion of  all  fish,  and  should  propose  to 
practise  that  method  of  fishing  in  waters 
adjacent  to  the  territories  of  another  na- 
tion, though  three  miles  from  land,  to 
the  certain  ruin  of  its  established  indus- 
try and  of  one  of  its  important  means  of 
sustenance  and  of  revenue.  Would  that 
nation  and  others  interested  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  fish  be  compelled  to  stand 
helplessly  by  and  permit  such  an  outrage 
to  be  accomplished?  Must  all  nations 
lose  their  share  in  the  common  stock, 
and  the  world  be  deprived  of  its  benefit, 
because  no  one  of  them  has  a right  to 
close  up  or  control  the  open  sea  ? Or  would 
it  be  likely  to  be  discovered  that  rights  on 
the  sea,  like  all  rights  recognized  by  civ- 
ilized law,  must  be  exercised  with  a due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  others;  and  that 
the  common  right  of  free  fishing  did  not 
include  the  right  of  wanton  and  barbarous 
destruction  of  all  fishery  ? Doubtless  in 
that  case  as  in  this,  some  lawyers  would  be 
pref^^d  to  demonstrate  that,  much  as  the 
calamity  might  be  deplored,  there  was 
really  no  precedent  to  be  found  in  the 
books  for  any  interference  to  prevent  it, 
because  no  such  wrong  had  ever  been  at- 
tempted before;  and  to  point  out  that  to 
proceed  without  a precedent  would  be  to 
set  all  jurisprudence  at  naught.  Prece- 


dents illustrate  principles,  but  do  not  cre- 
ate them.  They  are  only  valuable  so  far 
as  they  display  the  application  of  princi- 
ple to  new  cases.  They  do  not  arise  out 
of  rights,  but  out  of  attempted  wrongs.  A 
right  cannot  obtain  the  sanction  of  a pre- 
cedent, until  it  is  invaded.  And  an  in- 
vasion of  a right  is  not  without  redress, 
though  it  may  never  have  been  invaded 
in  the  same  way  before.  There  must  al- 
ways be  a first  case,  but  not  necessarily 
therefore  a remediless  case.  When  the 
case  arises  that  justifies  a precedent,  the 
occasion  for  making  it  should  be  availed 
of,  for  the  sake  of  the  law,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  right.  ^ 

When  the  extent  to  which  the  sea  may 
be  used,  and  the  purposes  for  which  its 
pathless  highway  may  be  employed,  are 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  rules  that 
have  been  established  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  mankind,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
freedom  of  the  sea  is  largely  a figure  of 
speech.  It  is  not  free,  it  has  never  been 
free,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  injurious 
to  the  rights,  the  property,  or  the  honor 
of  a nation  able  to  defend  itself,  or  even 
to  those  interests  of  a nation  which  are 
paramount  in  importance  to  the  mere 
profit  to  be  made  out  of  an  otherwise 
lawful  act  that  endangers  them.  Rights 
upon  the  sea  are  more  restricted  by  con- 
siderations of  that  sort  than  any  other 
rights  that  are  enjoyed  by  mankind.  And 
the  rights  of  self-defence  there  are  broad- 
er, and  are  measured  by  a more  arbitrary 
standard.  Of  the  occasion,  the  necessity, 
and  the  extent  of  self-defence,  every  na- 
tion must  judge  for  itself,  since  there  is  no 
common  tribunal  to  appeal  to,  and  no  re- 
dress to  be  obtained  except  such  as  it  shows 
itself  able  and  determined  to  exact.  The 
restraint  upon  it,  in  so  doing,  is  found  in 
the  general  opinion  of  the  world,  guided 
by  admitted  principles  and  established 
usages.  Were  it  desired  to  extend  these 
observations  into  a treatise  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  sea,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  how  numerous  are  the  restric- 
tions to  which  that  right  has  been  sub- 
jected, and  in  how  wide  an  analogy  the 
necessity  on  whicli  they  stand  finds  illus- 
tration. The  concession  to  every  country 
bordering  upon  the  sea  of  a certain  au- 
thority over  so  much  of  it  as  is  compre- 
hended within  three  miles  of  the  coast  is 
but  an  instance  of  such  a restriction.  The 
sea  within  that  line  is  no  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  a nation.  All  ships  have  a right 
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to  pass  and  repass  there,  and  the  govern- 
ment cannot  exclude  them,  yet  in  all  busi- 
ness done  within  that  limit  they  are  sub- 
ject to  such  reasonable  regulations  ^nd 
conditions  as  the  government  thinks  prop- 
er to  impose.  The  slave-trade  between 
Africa  and  countries  where  slavery  waa 
legal  was  once  a legitimate  commerce,  to 
which  the  sea  was  open.  When  consid- 
erations of  humanity  and  wiser  policy 
united  to  discountenance  that  traffic,  the 
sea  was  closed  to  it.  When  a nation  es- 
tablishes a blockade  of  the  ports  of  another 
nation  with  which  it  is  at  war,  neutrals 
having  no  part  or  interest  in  the  quarrel, 
jnust  submit  to  discontinue  their  just  and 
lawful  trade  with  such  ports,  though  the 
blockaded  inhabitants  may  desire  and 
greatly  need  to  continue  it.  Neutrals 
must  also  in  case  of  war  abstain  from 
carrying  to  either  party  articles  contra- 
band of  war,  a term  of  vague  and  unde- 
termined import;  although  such  articles 
are  the  subject  of  legitimate  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  transportation  all  over  the 
world.  Under  like  circumstances  the 
neutral  carrying  trade  upon  the  high  sea 
is  largely  impeded  and  embarrassed  in 
the  interest  of  belligerents.  Freight  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  either  of  the  coun- 
tries at  war  has  been  subject  to  be  taken 
by  the  other  belligerent  out  of  neutral 
ships.  The  rule  that  the  neutral  flag 
covers  the  cargo,  if  it  may  be  said  to  be 
established,  is  only  of  recent  date.  The 
right  of  search  of  vessels  at  sea  upon 
lawful  business  is  an  established  right, 
not  only  against  neutrals  in  time  of  war, 
but  by  one  nation  against  the  ships  of  an- 
other in  time  of  peace,  where  the  protec- 
tion of  national  interests,  like  revenue, 
requires  it.  Illustrations  of  this  sort 
might  be  multiplied.  And  besides  the 
restrictions  thus  established  by  rules  that 
have  become  general  and  settled  only  be- 
cause they  have  been  insisted  on  and  en- 
forced by  nations  to  whose  emergencies 
they  were  necessary,  maritime  history 
abounds  with  examples  of  the  application 
of  the  same  principle  to  special  cases 
claimed  to  be  within  its  scope,  which  had 
never  occurred  before,  and  were  not  like- 
ly to  occur  again.  The  theoretical  rights 
of  individuals  upon  the  sea  alwaj'S  have 
been  and  always  must  be  subject  to  be 
limited,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  proper  and 
justiiiable  business,  by  the  just  necessities 
and  reasonable  requirements  of  nations. 
The  sea  is  the  common  property  of  man- 


kind, and  all  rights  upon  it  are  qualified 
rights. 

By  no  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  this  principle  been  more  fre- 
quently or  more  resolutely  asserted  than 
by  Great  Britain.  She  has  never  permit- 
ted any  abstract  theory  of  the  freedom 
of  the  liigh  sea  to  become  a justification 
for  inflicting  serious  injuries  upon  her 
interests  or  her  property,  for  the  sake  of 
the  trifling  profits  to  be  realized  by  the  as- 
sailant. The  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Blaine, 
in  the  communication  before  mentioned, of 
the  act  of  Parliament  passed  during  the 
captivity  of  Napoleon  upon  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  forbidding  ships  of  other  na- 
tions, as  well  as  those  of  Great  Britain, 
to  trade  with  or  touch  at  the  island,  or  to 
hover  within  eight  leagues  thereof  upon 
the  sea,  under  penalty  of  seizure  and  for- 
feiture, is  but  one  among  many  illustra- 
tions of  this  policy.  That  upon  ordinary 
principles  the  high  sea  could  not  be  closed 
to  ships  of  other  countries  for  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  leagues  from  the  shore,  was 
clear.  It  might  have  been  plausibly  ar- 
gued as  a consequence,  that  if  a foreign 
ship-master  chose  to  earn  his  charter 
money  by  waiting  on  the  high  sea  in 
time  of  peace  to  transport  Napoleon  to 
France,  if  he  happened  to  make  his  escape 
from  captivity  by  his  own  eflForts  and  to 
reach  the  ship  in  safety,  that  was  a busi- 
ness lawful  to  any  person  not  amenable 
to  British  law,  and  who  in  transacting  it 
did  not  invade  British  territory.  Strictly, 
all  this  was  true.  But  where  the  conse- 
quences to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  might  have  been  so  serious 
had  the  Emperor  been  enabled  again  to  take 
the  field,  and  to  involve  those  countries 
in  war,  it  was  justly  felt  that  no  consider- 
ations of  private  money-making  should 
authorize  the  use  of  the  sea  for  such  a pur- 
pose. Nor  has  the  action  of  Great  Britain, 
in  taking  these  extreme  precautions  to  pre- 
vent it, ever  been  condemned,  though  it  in- 
volved closing  the  high  sea  against  a pur- 
pose not  in  itself  unlawful,  and  perhaps, 
in  the  view  of  Frenchmen,  meritorious. 
The  case  of  the  Caroline,  in  1837,  when 
the  British  forces  pursued  a schooner  into 
our  own  waters,  and  captured  and  burned 
it,  killing  and  wounding  some  of  its  crew, 
because  it  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
conveying  arms  and  stores  in  furtherance 
of  the  Canadian  I’ebellion,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  same  general  principle.  The 
act,  which  was  prima  facie  a clear  viola- 
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tion  of  the  rules  of  international  law, 
which  prohibit  a combatant  from  pursu- 
ing its  enemy  into  neutral  waters,  was  jus- 
tified by  the  British  government  upon  the 
ground  of  necessary  self-defence,  and  no 
apology  was  ever  made  for  it.  The  force 
of  this  plea  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Webster 
when  S^retary  of  State,  in  correspondence 
with  the  British  government  on  the  sub- 
ject, provided  the  necessity  of  self-defence 
was  made  out.  But  he  contended  that 
the  necessity  must  be  ^‘instant,  over- 
whelming, having  no  choice  of  means, 
and  no  moment  of  deliberation,”  and 
that  the  act  justified  by  the  necessity  of 
self-defence  must  be  limited  by  that  ne- 
cessity, and  kept  clearly  within  it.”  The 
other  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Blaine,  of  the 
pearl  fisheries  established  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  a British  colony,  and  the  control 
exercised  over  foreign  vessels  engaged  in 
that  business  outside  the  three-mile  limit 
and  in  the  admitted  open  sea,  is  directly 
in  point.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  if  such 
vessels  were  engaged,  not  in  legitimate 
pearl  fishing,  but  in  some  method  of  de- 
struction which  must  necessarily  extermi- 
nate the  pearl  oyster,  and  bring  the  whole 
industry  to  an  end,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted by  Great  Britain  deliberately  to 
accomplish  that  destruction,  upon  the  plea 
that  in  so  doing  they  were  still  keeping 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  open 
sea  ? Or  would  any  fair  mind  contend 
that  such  an  excuse  would  amount  to  a 
justidcation  ? 

If  the  case  of  the  Alaskan  seal  fishery 
was  reversed;  if  Great  Britain  was  the 
proprietor  of  it,  and  American  poachers 
were  attempting  its  extermination,  as  a 
pretended  incident  to  the  freedom  of  the 
sea;  if  a remonstrance  addressed  to  our 
government  had  elicited  the  admission 
that  the  acts  complained  of  ought  to  be 
restrained,  but  that  the  government  for 
political  reasons  was  unable  to  effect  it, 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  subject 
would  pass  very  speedily  out  of  the  do- 
main of  speculations  in  abstract  interna- 
tional law,  and  our  government  would 
be  apprised,  that  if  unable  to  restrain  its 
citizens  from  an  outrage  upon  British 
rights  which  it  did  not  assume  to  defend, 
the  necessary  measures  would  be  taken  by 
the  injured  party  to  protect  itself. 

These  illustrations  of  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  are  not  cited  as  casting  any  re- 
proach upon  that  government.  On  the 
contrary  the  principle  upon  which  they 


rest,  even  though  it  has  been  sometimes 
overstepped,  is  not  only  defensible,  but  is 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  wide- 
spread interests  in  which  the  people  of 
that  nation  are  concerned.  Nor  could  a 
wrong  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  be 
justified  by  showing  that  similar  or  great- 
er wrongs  had  been  committed  by  Great 
Britain.  They  are  referred  to  as  applica- 
tions of  the  underlying  principle  in  inter- 
national law  which  subordinates,  in  case 
of  clear  necessity,  the  abstract  right  of  indi- 
viduals upon  the  high  seas  to  the  preser- 
vation of  important  national  rights  and  in- 
terests, that  are  brought  into  peril  for  the 
purposes  of  private  gain.  If  a principle  so 
obvious  in  its  propriety  and  so  necessary 
in  its  application  needs  to  be  supported  by 
pi*ecedents,  those  set  forth  by  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  of  nations,  and  the  first 
maritime  power  of  the  world,  are  surely 
entitled  to  respect,  and  may  be  justly 
quoted  against  itself. 

But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  dis- 
cussion, that  Great  Britain  has  never  yet, 
in  all  the  correspondence  that  has  taken 
place,  asserted  the  right  of  the  Canadians 
to  do  what  they  have  been  engaged  in. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  abstract  theory. 
It  is  whether  the  Canadian  ships  have 
an  indefeasible  right  to  do  precisely  what 
they  have  done  and  are  doing,  despite  the 
necessary  consequences  that  must  follow. 
This  is  the  issue  in  the  case,  to  which  all 
other  inquiries  are  only  subordinate.  It 
is  for  those  who  set  up  such  a right  to 
sustain  it.  And  if  it  can  be  supposed  to 
be  sustainable  by  precedents,  it  is  for 
those  who  assert  it  to  produce  them.  Mr. 
Blaine  inquires  in  his  recent  communica- 
tion, whether  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  to  understand  that  her  Majesty^s 
government  maintains  that  the  right  con- 
tended for  by  Canada  exists.  This  is  a 
question  to  which  he  will  not  be  likely  to 
obtain  a direct  reply.  As  before  stated, 
that  government  has  once  conceded  the 
justice  and  the  expediency  of  a conven- 
tion by  which  such  a claim  would  be  pro- 
hibited. She  has  in  former  years  enter- 
ed into  a convention  with  Norway,  which 
is  still  in  force,  for  establishing  a close 
time  for  the  seal  fisheries  of  that  region, 
in  which  British  and  Norwegian  vessels 
participate.  Were  only  British  instead 
of  Canadian  vessels  concerned  in  the  seal- 
ing business  at  Alaska,  the  convention 
would  long  ago  have  been  completed. 
The  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  on  the 
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side  of  the  preservation  of  the  seals.  The 
manufactures  of  seal  skin  are  a very  large 
industry  in  London — larger  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  And  in  the 
commercial  value  of  the  product,  Great 
Britain  has  a larger  interest  than  any 
other  country.  The  relation  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  is  very  pecul- 
iar. In  theory  the  latter  is  a British  col- 
ony. In  fact  it  is  independent.  Great 
Britain  can  exercise  a certain  influence 
over  it,  but  has  no  means  of  govern- 
mental control.  An  attempt  to  over- 
ride the  Canadian  government  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  made,  and  would  not  succeed. 
The  Governor-General  is  but  a dignifled 
figure-head,  with  but  little  real  author- 
ity, and  is  not  expected  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  drawn  into  collision  with  the 
provincial  government,  or  with  Canadian 
public  opinion.  In  matters  like  that 
under  discussion,  Canada  takes  her  own 
course.  In  fitting  out  ships  to  take  seals 
in  the  Behring  Sea,  she  asks  neither  the 
consent  nor  the  advice  of  the  mother 
country,  nor  does  that  country  or  its  peo- 
ple share  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  advent- 
ure. Our  controversy  on  the  subject  is 
really  with  Canada,  and  not  with  Great 
Britain.  But  in  complaining  against  the 
depredations  of  these  cruisers  we  can  only 
address  Great  Britain,  who  thus  stands 
between  us  and  Canada,  not  as  an  um- 
pire, but  bound  to  support  the  claims  of 
her  colony  so  far  as  she  can,  and  not  to 
concede  away,  unless  compelled  to,  any 
rights  for  which  the  colony  contends. 
She  may  be  unable  to  concur  in  its  jus- 
tice, but  is  not  called  upon  to  say  so,  as 
long  as  the  question  can  be  evaded.  The 
consequence  is,  in  such  a case,  that  her 
Majesty's  ministers  temporize  and  delay; 
they  engage  in  the  discussion  of  abstract 
and  incidental  questions,  or  transmit  the 
contentions  of  the  colonial  government, 
without  committing  themselves  direct- 
ly upon  the  decisive  point  on  which  the 
controversy  turns.  They  courteously, 
slowly,  and  diplomatically  evade  the  real 
issue,  and  decline  to  concede  that  the  col- 
ony is  in  the  wrong,  well  knowing  by 
experience,  that  whatever  administration 
may  be  charged  for  the  time  being  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States  will, 
in  the  efforts  it  makes  to  assert  its  rights, 
encounter  the  hearty  condemnation  of  the 
political  party  opposed  to  it : that  the 
arguments  it  addresses  to  the  foreign 
government  will  be  abundantly  answer- 
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ed  and  refuted  by  American  writers,  and 
their  authors  held  up  to  derision  ; and 
that  the  next  election  is  very  likely  to 
bring  into  power  a new  administration, 
which  may  abandon  the  contentions  of 
their  predecessors  and  put  the  case  on 
entirely  different  grounds. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  international 
controversies,  one  remark  holds  good.  A 
nation  divided  against  itself  can  never 
achieve  a diplomatic  success.  A govern- 
ment that  is  not  backed  up  by  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  its  people,  but  is  op- 
posed in  its  dealings  with  foreign  nations 
by  a large  share  of  the  best  intelligence 
of  its  own  country,  if  not  in  the  ends  it 
seeks,  at  least  in  all  the  means  it  takes  to 
obtain  them,  will  never  be  a formidable 
figure  in  diplomacy,  especially  when  its 
force  is  found  to  expend  itself  in  argu- 
ment rather  than  in  action.  To  peruse 
the  discussions  of  most  questions  of  this 
sort  in  the  American  press  would  lead 
the  unlearned  reader  to  conclude  that  one 
proposition  in  international  law,  at  least, 
can  be  regarded  as  settled ; that  is,  that 
whatever  is  asserted  by  our  own  govern- 
ment is  necessarily  wrong.  This  point 
is  readily  conceded  by  our  adversaries, 
but  tends  more  to  simplify  disputes  than 
to  conduct  them  to  results  favorable  to 
our  own  side.  If  our  government  is  de- 
manding what  is  wrong,  the  demand 
should  at  once  be  abandoned.  If  it  is 
claiming  what  is  right,  and  what  is  worth 
claiming,  it  should  receive  the  support  of 
all  parties,  whether  all  the  points  taken, 
and  all  the  arguments  by  which  it  en- 
deavors to  support  its  case,  prove  univer- 
sally convincing  or  not.  The  task  of  re- 
futing them  may  be  well  enough  left  to 
the  other  side.  In  the  course  of  this 
controversy,  very  little  has  appeared  in 
print  in  the  United  States  which  tends  to 
support  our  government,  or  to  indicate 
that  American  public  sentiment  sustains 
it.  But  much  ability  and  learning  have 
been  devoted  to  answering  the  arguments 
and  disproving  the  facts  upon  which  the 
government  has  relied.  The  authors  can 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all 
these  contributions  to  the  British  side  of 
the  discussion  are  promptly  put  on  file 
in  Her  Majesty's  Foreign  Office,  and  will 
not  fail  of  their  effect.  Great  Britain  af- 
fords us  no  corresponding  advantage. 
Not  a word  has  been  uttered  or  printed  in 
that  country,  so  far  as  is  known,  against 
the  Canadian  contention,  or  in  support  of 
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that  of  the  United  States.  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  government  might  be  pre- 
judiced in  conducting  the  discussion  si- 
lences at  once  the  tongues  and  the  pens 
of  both  parties.  And  if  a new  adminis- 
tration were  to  come  into  power,  it  would 
take  up  this  subject  where  its  predecessors 
left  it,  without  any  change  of  front  what- 
ever. 

The  application  made  by  the  American 
government  to  Great  Britain  when  the 
depredations  complained  of  began,  for  a 
convention,  by  agreement  of  the  countries 
interested,  under  which  the  capture  of  the 
seals  should  be  regulated,  was  the  proper 
course  to  be  taken.  International  cour- 
tesy required  it,  before  proceeding  to  any 
abrupt  measures.  That  reasonable  pa- 
tience and  forbearance  should  be  shown 
by  the  United  States  in  giving  time  for 
such  a proposal  to  be  considered  and  acted 
on,  and  all  needful  information  regarding 
it  to  be  obtained,  was  also  an  obvious  pro- 
priety of  diplomatic  intercourse,  which 
can  rarely  be  expected  to  move  rapidly. 
But  five  years  have  now  passed  away. 
It  is  virtually  settled  that  no  such  con- 
vention as  proposed  will  take  place,  and 
that  Great  Britain  will  not  interfere  to 
defend  the  Alaskan  seal  fisheries  against 
the  operations  o-f  the  Canadian  vessels. 
Meanwhile  the  destruction  of  seal  life  has 
gone  on  with  such  rapidity  that,  as  already 
shown,  four-fifths  of  its  annual  product  is 
gone.  If  much  more  time  is  to  be  spent 
in  discussion,  the  subject  of  the  discussion 
will  come  to  an  end.  If  the  United  States 
government  should  now  proceed  temper- 
ately but  firmly  to  put  an  end  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  seals  in  the  breeding  time, 
by  preventing,  through  such  exertion  of 
force  as  may  be  necessary,  the  further 
prosecution  of  that  business  by  any  ves- 
sels whatever  between  Alaska  and  the 
Pribyloff  Islands,  can  there  be  a question 
that  such  a course  would  be  completely 
justified  ? Is  there  any  other  alternative, 
excejit  to  submit  to  the  speedy  and  final 
destruction  of  the  seal  and  its  dependent 
industries?  That  this  would  lead  to  any 
collision  with  Great  Britain  is  not  to  be 
apprehended.  The  question  then  present- 
ed to  that  government  would  be,  not 
whether  it  should  admit  in  a pa|>er  dis- 
cussion that  Canada  is  in  the  wrong,  and 
agree  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
United  States  against  that  colony,  but 
whether  she  is  prepared  to  send  an  armed 
force  to  assist  and  support  Canada  in  the 
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work  of  destruction;  a work  which,  as 
has  been  seen,  Great  Britain  has  never 
asserted  to  be  ftght,  has  once  promised  to 
agree  in  suppressing,  and  has  joined  with 
Norway  in  suppressing  in  another  seal 
fishery.  And  in  face  of  the  fact  also  that 
the  business  interests  of  Great  Britain  are 
more  largely  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  seal  than  those  of  Canada  are 
in  the  temporary  profits  of  its  extermina- 
tion. It  would  be  an  aspersion  upon  that 
country,  not  warranted  by  its  history  nor 
by  the  character  of  its  people,  to  suppose 
that  its  government  would  fight  in  sup- 
port of  a cause  that  it  cannot  defend  as  • 
just.  Great  Britain  would  be  relieved  of 
an  embarrassment  and  an  annoyance,  if 
the  United  States  government  would  thus 
terminate  a fruitless  and  unprofitable  dis- 
cussion, by  the  assertion  in  its  own  behalf 
of  its  plain  rights,  and  cease  importuning 
Gi*eat  Britain  to  take  that  assertion  upon 
herself.  It  would  be  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  our  country  to  prolong  such 
importunity,  after  it  is  proved  to  be  una- 
vailing. 

Arbitration  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
means  of  composing  the  dispute.  But 
that  has  been  already  proposed  by  the 
United  States,  without  success.  The  oflFer 
has  been  met  by  a counter  proposal  to  ar- 
bitrate, not  the  matter  in  hand,  but  an  in- 
cidental and  collateral  question.  That 
resource  is  therefore  out  of  the  question. 

It  would  be  easier  to  settle  the  controver- 
sy than  to  settle  the  points  and  prelimina- 
ries of  an  arbitration.  Two  things  must 
concur  to  make  an  arbitration  useful; 
first,  that  the  question  submitted  should 
be  the  question  at  issue,  whether  the  Ca- 
nadians have  or  have  not  the  right,  as 
against  the  United  States  government,  to 
do  exactly  what  they  are  doing;  and 
next,  that  pending  the  lingering  progress 
of  sucli  an  arbitration,  the  depredations  in 
question  should  be  suspended,  so  that  the 
destruction  shall  not  be  accomplished 
while  it  is  being  debated  whether  it  shall 
take  place.  How  far  the  arbitration  of 
such  a question  is  consistent  with  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  our  country  is  an 
enquiry  more  consonant  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  earlier  days  than  with  the  ideas 
of  the  present.  Arbitration  is  just  now 
the  panacea  through  which  all  swords  are 
to  become  ploughshares.  In  time  it  will 
be  seen  whether  it  is  a universal  remedy, 
or  whether,  like  numerous  other  panaceas 
which  have  from  time  to  time  engaged 
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the  attention  of  the  world,  it  is  only  an 
alleviation,  useful  in  certain  cases.  The 
present  instance  certainljf  goes  to  show 
that  it  is  a resource  more  attractive  in 
theory  than  available  in  practice. 

It  is  announced  in  the  newspapers  that 
an  application  has  been  made  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  for  a 
writ  of  prohibition  to  arrest  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  a Canadian  vessel 
condemned  in  a Court  of  Admiralty  for  vi- 
olation of  the  act  of  Congress  prohibiting 
the  taking  of  seals  in  the  Behring  Sea. 
It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
ministers  that  this  application  is  at  the 
instance  of  the  Canadian  government. 
And  he  carefully  distinguished  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  it  frdm  those  which 
are  the  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion. 
In  this  distinction  he  is  undoubtedly 
right.  So  far  as  can  be  understood  from 
the  published  report,  the  only  questions 
that  it  would  seem  can  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Court  are,  whether  there  is  any 
act  of  Congress  which  reaches  the  case 
sought  to  be  reviewed ; if  there  is,  wheth- 
er Congress  exceeded  its  constitutional 
powers  in  passing  it;  whether  the  pro- 
ceedings under  it  have  been  in  compli- 
ance with  its  provisions;  and  whether 
the  case  can  be  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  this  form  of  application. 
It  is  not  intended  here  either  to  consider 
or  to  express  an  opinion  upon  any  of 
these  questions.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  discuss  them  intelligently,  without  a 
precise  knowledge  of  the  facts,  circum- 
stances, and  proceedings  that  will  be  laid 
before  the  Court.  It  would  be  useless, 
since  the  determination  of  the  Court  must 
prevail,  whatever  private  speculations  are 
indulged  in.  And  it  would  be  improper, 
while  the  case  is  pending  before  the 
Court.  In  due  time  the  questions  will  be 
decided,  so  far  as  is  found  necessary,  and 
will  be  decided  rightly.  Nor  is  the  effort 
to  bring  the  case  before  the  Court  a just 


subject  of  criticism.  The  Court  is  open 
to  all  the  world  in  a proper  case  and  in  a 
proper  way.  Whether  the  case  and  the 
way  are  such  as  rightly  invoke  its  ju- 
risdiction are  points  upon  which  all  par- 
ties in  interest  have  a right  to  be  heard. 
Meanwhile  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
questions  likely  to  be  involved,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  anticipated  by  those  not  con- 
cerned in  the  litigation,  do  not  bear  upon 
the  enquiries  that  have  been  touched  upon 
in  these  remarks.  Whether  a ve&sel  can 
be  forfeited  by  decree  of  an  Admiralty 
Court,  mu^  depend  on  the  statute  under 
which  the  Court  proceeds,  and  the  extent 
of  its  application.  Whether  existing  le- 
gislation on  the  subject  may  require  to  be 
supplemented,  extended,  or  recast,  in  or- 
der to  effect  that  result,  may  need  to  be 
considered.  But  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment meanwhile  to  protect  the  national 
interests  against  foreign  invasion,  by  such 
and  so  much  force  as  may  be  found  ne- 
cessary in  the  emergency,  is  a power  inci- 
dent to  sovereignty,  and  to  be  exerted 
upon  the  responsibility  and  within  the 
just  discretion  of  the  Executive. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  the 
Behring  Sea  question  can  be  settled  and 
by  one  or  other  of  which  it  must  soon  be 
disposed  of.  First,  by  putting  a stop  with- 
out further  debate  to  the  depredations  of 
individual  foreigners  upon  the  breeding 
seals.  Second,  by  conceding  to  tliese  for- 
eigners the  right  to  destroy  the  fisliery, 
and  withdrawing  further  remonstrance. 
Third,  by  continuing  the  discussion  with 
Great  Britain  of  the  abstract  questions 
supposed  to  be  involved,  until  the  exter- 
mination of  the  seal  is  completed,  and 
the  subject  of  the  dispute  thereby  ex- 
hausted, for  which  we  shall  not  liave 
long  to  wait.  If  the  last  course  is  taken, 
the  credit  of  it  will  be  due  less  to  the  ad- 
ministration charged  with  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations  than  to  the  public 
sentiment  which  it  represents,  and  by 
wliich  it  must  be  guided. 


MARK  FENTON. 

BY  ANOEHNE  TEAL. 


IT  wasapparentl3Ujnfortunate  that  Mark 
Fenton  should  reach  Sudmore  on  the 
evening  of  the  Luck^’^  Number's  grand 
rally  in  that  village.  The  Lucky^  Num- 
ber was  Company-  Five  of  the  Indiana 
Regulators.  It  had  gained  its  distinguish- 
ing title  hy  making  more  arrests,  recover- 


ing more  stolen  property^,  and  doing  more 
in  general  to  break  up  the  organized  band 
of  thieves  and  counterfeiters  that  infested 
the  State  than  all  the  other  companies  of 
the  order  combined.  It  was  the  Lucky 
Number  that  captured  McNutt,  tried  him 
in  secret  council,  and  hanged  him  to  the 
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limb  of  an  oak  by  the  road-side.  Mark 
Fenton  had  heard  of  the  hanging.  This 
evening  he  had  passed  the  tree,  with  the 
rope  still  hanging  from  its  arm,  a mile  or 
two  out  of  Sudmore. 

A “culmination  of  horrors”  was  what 
the  young  man  called  the  town  as  he  en- 
tered it,  jaded  in  body  and  depressed  in 
mind.  The  little  village  was  indeed  quite 
hideous  on  that  particular  Saturday.  The 
whole  country  was  reeking  in  a January 
thaw,  and  the  street  had  just  been  tram- 
pled by  the  feet  of  hundreds  of  horses  into 
a mortar  bed  many  inches  deep. 

Fenton  entered  the  office  or  bar-room  of 
Centli  vre’s  Hotel,  with  something  of  his  in- 
ward disgust  pictured  on  his  face.  He  took 
a seat  near  the  open  wood  fire,  and  lifted 
his  boots  to  the  disfigured  fender.  Possi- 
bly it  was  the  boots  which,  in  street  par- 
lance, “gave  him  away.”  Though  well 
worn  and  water-soaked,  they  were  patri- 
cian in  size  and  evidently  of  city  make. 
The  only  other  pair  in  the  crowded  apart- 
ment of  a lower  number  than  elevens 
belonged  to  Miles  Kerr,  an  “excellent 
wretch  ” of  a counterfeiter,  who  had  turn- 
ed Regulators’  evidence,  and  in  reward 
was  being  lionized  and  petted  by  the 
Lucky  Number,  which  cherished  him  as 
the  ver}"  apple  of  its  eye.  He  was  a ma- 
licious-looking Blandois,  his  “mustache 
going  up  and  his  nose  coming  down”  in 
his  frequent  evil  smiles,  one  of  which  he 
now  bestowed  on  Mark.  The  latter  sat 
motionless,  unconscious  of  the  other’s 
scrutiny.  The  counterfeiter  rose  slowly; 
fifty  pairs  of  eyes  were  upon  him.  With- 
out removing  his  sinister  gaze  from  the 
young  stranger,  he  crossed  the  room  to 
wliere  stood  Centlivre,  the  landlord,  with 
Captain  Brash  and  several  of  his  aides-de- 
camp.  A low-toned  conference  ensued; 
then  one  of  the  aides  approached  Mark, 
and  laying  a firm  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
invited  him  into  an  adjoining  room  to  be 
searched, 

“ For  whom  do  you  take  me?”  Fenton 
demanded,  angrily.  At  the  same  time, 
realizing  the  utter  futility  of  resistance, 
he  rose  to  accompany  the  stalwart  Regu- 
lator, whose  hand  lingered  familiarly 
about  his  collar. 

“Mr.  Kerr  says  he  knows  you.  You 
are  an  engraver.  You  worked  on  queer 
notes  in  Adrian.  Thinks  likely  you’ve 
got  some  about  you  now.” 

“ Mr.  Kerr  is  a liar  I”  said  Mark,  prompt- 
ly. “If  his  testimony  against  McNutt 


was  as  false  as  his  assertions  about  me, 
you  men  of  Sudmore  County  have  been 
duped  into  cool  murder.” 

The  result  of  the  search  was  blank  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  expected  to  dis- 
cover something  confirmatory  of  Kerr’s 
statements.  On  Fenton’s  person  they 
found  a small  quantity  of  indubitably 
genuine  money ; in  his  valise  a traveller’s 
change  of  hose  and  linen  and  a book 
agent’s  outfit.  Upon  being  released  from 
custody,  the  young  man  walked  out  on 
the  veranda  of  the  tavern,  and  stood  look- 
ing down  the  miry  road.  His  sensitive 
nature  was  sorely  outraged,  his  heart  sick 
and  angry  within  him.  In  person  he  was 
of  medium  height  and  slender,  with  a 
fine  intellectual  head  and  clear-cut,  man- 
ly features.  Though  ultra-blond  in  hair 
and  skin,  there  was  conveyed  no  impres- 
sion of  effeminacy.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  a sternness  and  coldness  in  the 
blue  eyes  and  bent  brows  that  made 
Farmer  Rumsey  hesitate  about  speaking 
to  him,  even  after  he  had  followed  him 
out  for  that  purpose.  The  good  man’s 
kindly  impulse  had  its  way,  however. 

“I  suspect,  young  man,  you  think 
you’ve  got  into  a hard  comer.  I opposed 
that  searching ; but  those  Spy  Run  chaps 
are  completely  under  the  infiuence  of  that 
scoundrel  Kerr.  You  look  tired,  and  this 
place  will  be  wilder  than  Bedlam  all 
night.  What  do  you  say  to  going  home 
with  me— three  miles  out,  on  the  Wayne 
road— and  spending  Sunday  at  my  house? 
It  will  be  quiet,  and  you  will  be  wel- 
come.” 

Mark  accepted  the  invitation  so  simply 
and  kindly  offered,  and  a few  minutes 
later  he  was  rumbling  along  in  the  farm- 
er’s wagon,  listening  to  an  account  of  the 
Regulators’  proceedings  from  the  first. 

“Why  was  McNutt  hung?”  queried 
Mark,  somewhere  in  the  last  mile  of  the 
narrative. 

Farmer  Rumsey  shook  his  head.  “I 
opposed  it,  as  I did  that  searching  business 
this  evening.  Many  others  opposed  it; 
but  the  Spy  Run  fellows  got  it.  They 
wanted  to  make  an  example,  and  I believe 
his  examiners  extorted  a confession  from 
him  that  he  had  once  killed  a peddler  in 
Canada.  Anyhow,  the  cry  of  ‘ Hang  the 
murderer!'  was  raised;  and  after  the  herd 
commenced  heading  that  way,  no  power 
on  earth  could  stop  them.  And  I’m  afraid 
it  will  take  another  victim  to  satisfy  their 
rage.  A man  was-  arrested  yesterday  for 
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whose  life  I wouldn’t  give  a farthing,  the 
way  things  look  now.” 

'‘Of  what  is  he  accused?”  asked  Fen- 
ton; and  Mr.  Rumsey  laid  the  case  before 
him. 

“Three  years  ago  our  county  treasur- 
er’s office  was  entered  by  two  masked 
burglars  and  robbed  of  seven  thousand 
dollars.  The  ti*easurer  was  an  old  man, 
and  happened  to  be  alone  and — it  being 
in  daytime — unarmed.  He  was  tied  and 
gagged,  the  key  of  the  money  chest  was 
taken  from  his  person,  and  the  plunder 
made  off  with.  One  of  the  men  lost  his 
mask,  and  Mr.  Clarke  caught  a glimpse 
of  his  face,  which  was  marked  or  de- 
formed in  some  way.  To  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  a few  months  later, 
the  old  treasurer  declared  he  could  iden- 
tify that  face  if  he  ever  saw  it  again. 
He  left  a written  description  of  the  bur- 
glars, and  of  the  face  of  the  one  in  partic- 
ular. Two  weeks  ago  a man  was  seen 
near  here  whose  appearance  answered 
strikingly  to  that  description.  He  has 
been  watched  ever  since.  Yesterday  the 
suspected  stranger  came  to  Sudmore,  and 
walked  into  the  court-house  to  pay  taxes 
on  a large  body  of  land,  which  it  seems 
he  owns  in  the  south  part  of  the  county. 
He  was  arrested  on  the  spot,  not  thirty 
feet  from  where  the  robbery  was  commit- 
ted. Kerr  coolly  swore  he  knew  the 
man,  and  that  he  was  a professional  bur- 
glar. The  other  listened  to  him  very 
much  as  you  did  this  evening,  and  called 
him  a liar  quite  as  promptly.  I’m  afraid, 
however,  he  will  not  get  off  easily,  for 
old  man  Clarke  has  in  that  carefully 
worded  description  photographed  him  ex- 
actly.” 

“ That,”  said  Mark,  “ is  very  likely  the 
merest  accident.” 

“So  I am  inclined  to  think,”  said  Mr. 
Rumsey.  “ I saw  the  prisoner  this  even- 
ing. He  has  a bad  eye,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  argument  he  presented 
to  the  committee,  that  no  man  guilt\^  as 
he  is  charged  would  be  fool  enough  to 
come  here  at  such  a time  as  this.” 

They  had  reached  the  farmer’s  gate. 
Job  Riddle,  the  hired  man,  came  out  and 
took  charge  of  the  team.  Mr.  Rumsey 
had  learned  the  stranger’s  name.  Upon 
entering  the  house,  he  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Rum.sey  as  though  he  were  some  one 
she  had  long  desired  to  know.  It  was  the 
genial  farmer’s  way.  As  he  removed  his 
hat  and  great-coat  and  straightened  him- 


self before  the  fire,  Mark  viewed  him 
with  admiring  interest.  His  correct  and 
really  fine  talk  had  marked  him  as  some- 
thing more  than  the  commonplace  rural 
citizen,  and  his  appearance  quite  bore  out 
the  impression.  His  large  erect  figure 
was  surmounted  by  a grand  head,  cov- 
ered with  short  gray  hair.  Gray  whiskers 
grew  well  up  on  his  florid  cheeks,  and  his 
deep-set  eyes  wer6  full  of  kindly  light 

The  large  square  room  was  kitchen 
and  dining-room  combined.  After  sup- 
per Mr.  Rumsey  took  Mr.  Fenton  into 
the  “north  room” — a second  apartment, 
large  and  square  like  the  first,  with  an 
open  fireplace,  in  which  blazed  a pile  of 
maple  logs.  There  was  a strong  oak  table 
in  front  of  the  fireplace,  and  beside  it 
stood  a strong  oak  chair,  which  must  be 
Rumsey’s  own,  for  it  looked  like  him. 
On  the  table  stood  a lamp  and  a basin  of 
apples,  and  on  it  the  farmer  now  laid  the 
bundle  of  late  periodicals  he  had  brought 
from  town  in  his  pockets. 

Mark  seated  himself  in  a wide-armed 
swinging  rocker,  and  yielded  his  whole 
being  to  a sense  of  rest  and  comfort. 
Lifting  his  eyes  to  a.  well-filled  bookcase 
beside  the  chimney,  he  laughed  a little 
laugh  of  joy,  he  hardly  knew  at  what. 
Mr.  Rumsey  caught  the  loving  glance, 
and  joined  in  the  laugh  sympathetically. 

“ You  don’t  find  the  English  classics  in 
every  house  you  stop  at.  I’ll  be  bound!” 
he  said,  continuing  to  chuckle  and  rub  bis 
strong  knees  deliglitedly. 

“ You  like  this  room,  I see.  Well,  it  is 
cozy;  about  perfect,  we  think — Hannah 
and  I.  Mother  wants  a carpet,  but  we 
don’t.  Hannah — our  daughter,  I should 
say — conceived  the  idea  that  these  rugs 
would  look  better  and  be  cleaner,  and  I 
agreed  with  her.  And  that  lounge!” — 
pointing  to  a low  wide  couch  covered  with 
purple  reps.  “ It  is  entirely  home-made; 
basswood  springs,  cushion  and  pillows 
stuffed  with  marsh  hay.  Just  try  it! 
You’re  tired  enough  to  appreciate  a luxu- 
rious divan,  and  that’s  simply  luxurious.” 

Mark  stretched  himself  obediently  on 
tlie  lounge,  and  attested  to  its  perfection 
by  another  low  laugh  of  pleasure. 

Rumsey  lit  his  pipe  and  unfolded  his 
newspaper,  but  he  did  not  read  much.  He 
w^as  fond  of  talking,  and  as  this  handsome 
young  man  evidently  considei*ed  his  talk 
interesting,  he  kept  at  it  pretty  steadily 
till  nine  o’clock.  Mark  wanted  to  ask 
where  Hannah  was  that  evening.  Per- 
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haps  her  father  would  tell  without  being 
asked;  and  he  did. 

She  was  teaching  school  three  miles 
from  home.  It  wasn’t  necessary,  but  it 
was  the  regular  thing  for  a smart  girl  to 
do  around  there.  It  was  her  first  term — 
she  was  only  nineteen.  She  usually  spent 
Sunday  at  home,  but  just  now  the  bridge 
over  the  long  marsh  was  flooded,  .and  the 
wagon  could  not  be  sent  for  her. 

After  Fenton  retired  to  his  room  he 
thi'ew.open  the  window — for  it  was  mild  as 
April— and  sat  looking  out  on  the  rugged, 
snowless  winter,  now  all  silver  and  dark 
bronze  in  the  moonlight.  Some  one  was 
whistling  musically  in  the  distance.  A 
girl  came  up  the  road,  picking  her  steps 
with  a careless,  swinging  gait.  Could 
those  clear  notes  proceed  from  her?  They 
surely  did,  for  they  came  nearer,  and 
stopped  with  her  at  the  gate.  A door 
was  opened  below,  and  some  one  said : 

“Why,  Hannah!  What  has  brought 
you  home  at  this  hour?”  The  girl  was 
plying  the  scraper  with  her  stout  little 
boots. 

“I  looked  for  the  wagon  till  dark. 
Then  I heard  about  the  bridge,  and  knew 
it  wouldn’t  come,  so  I thought  I’d  walk 
home.  Fancy  my  staying  over  Sunday 
at  Scroggs’s  1” 

Then  she  was  gathered  in,  and  the 
door  was  shut.  At  breakfast  next  morn-  * 
ing  the  time  was  principally  devoted  to 
lecturing  Hannah  upon  her  imprudence 
in  coming  home  alone  after  dark,  with 
the  country  in  its  then  excited  condition. 

“I  did  not  think  of  any  danger,”  said 
Hannah.  “ There  are  no  blacklegs  around 
now— that  is,  running  loose— and  the  Reg- 
ulators are  our  neighbors.  You  are  one 
yourself,  father.  Perhat)s  I ought  not 
to  liave  done  it.  I must  cultivate  being 
afraid  at  proper  times;  I never  seem  to 
think  of  it.” 

Mark  looked  with  interest  at  this  fear- 
less girl,  in  whom  the  shrewd,  loquacious 
farmer  took  such  hearty  pride.  In  a com- 
munity where  the  value  of  pure  types 
was  not  recognized,  and  where  the  near- 
est approach  to  the  contour  and  coloring 
of  a wax  doll  wtxs  regarded  as  tlie  high- 
est beauty,  Hannah  Rumsey  was  ])ro- 
nounced  a homely  girl.  She  had  never 
been  called  pretty  in  her  life.  Her  dark 
skin,  large  ripe  mouth,  and  rough-look- 
ing hlack  hair  found  few  admirers;  but 
Fenton  thought  her  beautiful. 

Sunday  afternoon  he  sat  in  the  north 


room  with  a book,  which  he  seemed  to  be 
reading,  while  in  reality  he  attended,  at 
first  listlessly,  then  with  a sense  of  amuse- 
ment, to  the  conversation  between  the  eld- 
er Rumseys  and  their  daughter.  Both 
Hannah  and  her  father  were  abundantly 
endowed  with  liumor,  and  their  talk  was 
never  dull.  When  the  farmer's  after- 
dinner  pipe  was  finished,  he  lay  down  for 
a nap  on  the  lounge.  With  Hannah's 
bright  face  confronting  liim,  Mark  found 
it  impossible  to  be  morose  and  silent. 
When  the  farmer  awoke,  and  his  wife 
came  in,  there  had  been  two  hours  of 
desultory  yet  agreeable  chat  between 
these  two  young  people,  who  barely  knew 
each  other's  names. 

Tlie  next  morning  Hannah  went  back 
to  her  school,  and  the  next  Friday  even- 
ing she  came  home  jubilant,  for  the  tire- 
some twelve- weeks’  term  was  out,  and  she 
was  free. 

“Don’t  be  noisy,  dear,” said  Mi's.  Rum- 
sey. “Mr.  Fenton’s  head  is  very  bad  to- 
day.” 

“Mr.  Fenton’s  head  ?”  repeated  the  girl, 
vaguely.  Then  she  remembered  the  book 
agent. 

“ Yes ; he  is  here  yet.  Your  father  took 
such  a liking  to  him  from  the  first.  Last 
Monday  we  advised  him  to  canvass  this 
neighborhood,  and  return  to  our  house 
every  night.  But  he  hasn’t  seemed  well, 
and  this  morning  we  kept  him  from  go- 
ing out  at  all.” 

The  week  following,  Mark  did  no  can- 
vassing. A great  physical  languor  was 
upon  him.  His  face  was  deathly  pale, 
with  dark  shadows  about  tlie  eyes.  Mrs. 
Rumsey  nursed  and  dosed  him  faithfully. 
One  day  he  said  to  Hannah  : 

“ I ought  to  get  away,  but  your  people 
seem  to  think  I’m  not  able.  Perhaps  they 
are  right.  I’ve  thought  maybe  I should 
die  one  of  these  days  — I'm  so  desperate- 
ly nervous,  you  see  — and  I’ve  a fancy  it 
would  be  rather  suitable  my  doing  it 
from  this  point.  I have  just  about  mon- 
ey enough  to  bury  me  decently  in  a new 
country.” 

‘‘  What  nonsense  I”  said  Hannah.  “The 
winter  has  been  too  mild  to  freeze  out  the 
malaria,  and  being  a stranger,  your  sys- 
tem has  absorbed  a lot  of  it.  But  it  would 
take  a lot  more,  I assure  you,  to  make  dy- 
ing possible  in  your  case.” 

The  next  afternoon  he  said  to  Hannah, 
as  they  sat  alone  in  the  north  room: 

“I  wish  you  or  your  good  parents 
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would  kindly  manifest  a little  curiosity 
about  me.  I can  hardly  bear  to  be  to 
you  only  the  book  agent.” 

Hannah  went  to  the  window  to  take  up 
a stitch  she  had  dropped  in  her  knitting ; 
when  she  resumed  her  seat  she  said, 

“ Let  us  make  believe  I have  asked  you 
who  and  what  you  are,  and  that  you  are 
willing  to  truly  tell  me.” 

“Which  will  be  no  make  believe  at 
all,”  said  Mark,  his  blue  eyes  softening 
to  deep  violet  under  their  brown  lashes. 
“I  was  born  in  Vermont.  My  mother 
died  when  I,  her  only  child,  was  an  in- 
fant; my  father,  eight  years  ago.  He 
was  a minister,  but  was  not  dependent 
upon  his  clerical  stipends.  He  lived  in 
his  own  house,  and  enjoyed  a comfort- 
able pi’operty  of  his  own.  He  had  no 
brothers  or  sisters;  he  had,  however,  a 
step-brother.  My  grandfather  married  as 
liis  second  wife  a widow  with  one  son — 
Grant  Bentley  by  name.  He  was  about 
my  father’s  age,  but  being  opposites  in 
disposition  they  grew  up  without  seeing 
much  of  each  other,  and  took  to  different 
ways  of  life,  my  father  to  the  ministry, 
Bentley  to  the  slate  and  marble  trade.  I 
never  saw  the  man  till  the  year  my  father 
fell  dangerously  ill,  when  he  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  character  of*  the  sympa- 
thetic relative.  I was  a boy  of  sixteen 
then,  spending  my  summer  vacation  at 
home.  We,  our  house  keeper  and  my- 
self, with  the  help  of  a hired  nurse,  were 
perfectly  able  to  give  my  father  every 
care  he  required,  but  Bentley  established 
himself  at  the  house,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  invalid  with  a bro- 
ther’s tireless  devotion.  From  my  first 
meeting  wnth  him  I felt  a strong  dislike 
to  the  man.  Once,  when  alone  with  my 
father,  I expressed  something  of  this. 

“‘You  must  get  over  that,  ray  boy,’ 
he  said,  with  a smile.  ‘ Sensitive  natures 
like  oui*selves  feel  a natural  repugnance 
to  physical  deformity.  I think  this  fact 
nmy  account  for  your  aversion  to  Mr. 
Bentley.  You  must  make  an  effort  to 
overcome  it.  He  is  a singularly  worthy 
and  unselfish  man.’  The  deformity  to 
which  he  alluded  was  a cleft  or  hare  lip, 
the  unsightliness  of  which  had  been  ag- 
gravated by'  a clumsy^  surgical  operation. 

“Bentley'  remained  at  the  house  till 
my  father  died,  late  in  the  autumn.  He 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  entire  confi- 
dence, and  obtained  unlimited  control 
over  his  affairs.  In  the  end  I was  foully’ 


wronged.  When  I graduated  from  col- 
lege at  Middlebury,  I was  informed  by 
Bentley,  whom  my  father  had  before  his 
death  made  sole  trustee  of  his  estate, 
worth  twenty  thousand  dollars,  that  the 
last  cent  of  my  patrimony  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  me,  and  that  I must  at  once 
‘turn  my  wits  and  acquirements  to  ac- 
count for  a living.’  I ascertained  that  as 
matters  stood  no  legal  redi’ess  was  possi- 
ble ; then,  with  what  bitterness  you  may 
suppose,  proceeded  to  follow  my  guar- 
dian’s advice.  The  history  of  the  last 
three  years  of  my  life  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  word  discouragement,  .1  went  to 
the  city  and  advertised;  there  I found  I 
was  not  a unique  character.  Young  men 
with  classical  educations  and  no  money 
or  friends  were  rather  common.  I tried 
teaching  in  the  country  on  starvation 
wages.  Then  I worked  for  a market-gar- 
dener. I had  frequent  attacks  of  illness, 
just  when  it  was  particularly  inconven- 
ient and  unlucky.  At  last  1 thought  of 
the  West.  Of  course  to  reach  it  I must 
adopt  some  form  of  tramp  life.  I chose 
the  book-agency  form,  and  here  I am.” 

Hannah  suddenly  dropped  her  knitting 
in  her  lap,  and  sat  looking  straight  be- 
fore her,  with  lips  compressed  and  black 
brows  bent  in  thought.  She  was  full  of 
little  abrupt  turns  and  changes  of  expres- 
sion, in  all  of  wliich  Mark  found  her  very 
agreeable  to  look  upon.  Turning  to  him 
at  length,  she  said, 

“It  is  very  strange,  but  the  man  who 
will  probably  be  hanged  next  Saturday 
for  robbing  the  county  treasury  has  given 
his  name  as  Grant  Bentley,  and  he  has  a 
harelip.” 

In  that  season  of  hot  excitement  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  had  the  will 
and  courage  to  oppose  rash  measures  and 
counsel  moderation ; but  their  voice  was 
lost  amid  the  general  clamor.  In  the 
throng  that  filled  the  streets  of  Sudmore 
from  day  to  day  were  men  whose  early 
efforts  in  tliis  hard  new  country  had  been 
sorely  crippled  by  the  blacklegs.  Their 
horses  liad  been  stolen,  their  shops  and 
stores  ransacked,  and  if  in  any  case  they 
had  testified  at  the  trials  of  such  as  had 
been  arrested,  their  houses,  barns,  and 
hay-ricks  were  afterward  regularly  burn- 
ed. They  had  the  whip-hand  now,  and 
they  were  sore  and  savage. 

The  supposed  safe  robber  was  brought 
before  various  committees  for  examina- 
tion. To  all  he  gave  the  same  account  of 
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himself.  He  had  never  been  in  Indiana 
before,  having  bought  his  land  through 
an  agent.  He  was  innocent  of  the  crime, 
and  could  prove  himself  so  if  they  would 
but  allow  him  the  chance.  But  the  spirit 
of  mob  violence  was  rampant. 

On  Saturday,  two  weeks  after  Bentley’s 
arrest,  the  self-protectionists  met  in  foi’ce 
at  Sudmore  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  pris- 
oner. If  the  majority  considered  him 
guilty,  he  must  hang;  for  had  he  not  a 
life  to  answer  for  ? Every  one  knew  that 
the  death  of  that  harmless  old  man  Clarke 
was  directly  due  to  the  fright  and  exhaus- 
tion he  liad  suffered  on  the  day  of  the  rob- 
bery. So  they  argued,  and  scores  of  eager 
men  clamored  for  the  verdict  that  would 
give  another  victim  into  their  hands. 
The  Goths  of  old  were  not  more  mad, 
having  once  smelt  blood. 

The  fate  of  prisoners  was  decided  by  a 
vote  of  the  band  taken  in  this  crude  man- 
ner: the  Regulators  assembled  in  the 
court-house  square,  an  area  of  some  two 
acres  in  extent,  intersected  midway  by  a 
gravelled  drive.  Those  in  favor  of  the 
death  penalty  separated  themselves  to  the 
west  side  of  the  drive;  those  in  favor  of 
delivering  the  prisoner  to  the  State  mar- 
shal and  his  posse  went  over  to  the  east 
side. 

While  the  preliminaries  for  the  vote 
were  being  arranged,  a group  of  people 
gathei’ed  around  two  men  who  stood  in 
front  of  Centlivre’s  Hotel,  earnestly  talk- 
ing. They  were  Farmer  Rumsey  and 
Mark  Fenton.  The  elder  man  said : 

“You  would  throw  your  life  away. 
There  are  men  in  that  crowd  rabid  enough 
to  tear  you  limb  from  limb  if  you  at- 
tempted to  balk  them  of  their  prey.” 

‘‘I  must  get  a hearing,”  said  Mark. 
“I  have  promised  Bentley  to  make  an 
effort  to  save  his  life,  and  I’ll  do  it.” 

Before  Mr.  Rumsey’spale  lips  could  ut- 
ter another  word  of  protest,  or  his  up- 
lifted hand  could  stay  him,  Mark  was 
gone. 

The  court-house  was  a substantial  frame 
building,  with  a portico  over  the  main 
entrance,  surmounted  by  a balconj^  upon 
which  the  door  of  the  large  court-room  on 
the  second  floor  opened.  Upon  this  bal- 
cony Fenton  suddenly  appeared,  and  with 
uplifted  hand  commanded  attention.  The 
first  vote  had  just  been  taken.  Tlie  Kegu- 
lators  stood  in  two  nearly  <^ually  divided 
mas.ses  on  either  side  of  the  drive,  while 
the  captain  of  the  Lucky  Number  rode  up 


and  down  on  a gigantic  black  horse,  then 
halted  midway  and  announced  that  the 
expression  was  not  sufficiently  distinct, 
and  that  they  would  now  proceed  to  vote 
by  ballot. 

At  this  moment  all  minds  were  arrested 
by  that  strange  clear  voice  ringing  from 
the  balcony:  “Fellow-citizens!  Honest 
men  of  Indiana!” 

Then  followed  a brief  argument,  eager 
and  concise,  based  upon  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  a professional  burglar 
would  come  to  Sudmore  and  give  himself 
into  their  hands.  Their  prisoner  was  not 
the  man  they  supposed  him  to  be.  He, 
Fenton,  knew  it  as  an  absolute  certainty. 
It  could  be  proven  a hundred  times  over. 
If  they  hung  him  they  would  be  guilty  of 
wilful,  wanton  murder.  The  fact  of  his 
answering  to  Clarke’s  remembered  vision 
of  the  burglar  was  the  flimsiest  circum- 
stantial evidence.  He  had  a deformed 
mouth,  and  for  that  he  must  die ! Of  the 
urgent  passionate  appeal  for  the  life  of  a 
fellow-being  which  he  then  made  no  one 
could  afterward  remember  the  wording, 
Fenton  least  of  all;  but  he  was  eloquent 
as  a god.  When  he  began  to  speak,  a 
furious  yell  went  up  from  the  Spy  Run 
company,  who  stood  solid  on  the  lianging 
side.  Cries  arose  of : “Don’t  talk  about  an 
alibi!”  “We’ve  had  too  many  of  ’em!” 
“Choke  him  off!”  “Drag  him  down!” 
But  they  ceased  as  that  thrilling  voice 
sounded  on,  and  the  vast  multitude  press- 
ed nearer,  acted  upon  and  swayed  by  an 
invisible  influence.  When  the  last  word 
had  been  spoken,  the  last  appeal  to  their 
honor,  justice,  and  humanity  had  been 
made,  some  one  below  shouted, 

“ Let  us  vote  it  over  on  the  ground  !” 

Instantly  tliere  was  a rush  to  the  east 
side  of  the  square,  till  the  representatives 
of  the  Spy  Run  settlement  held  the  other 
side  alone. 

The  dusk  was  deepening  into  dark 
when  Mr.  Rumsey  and  the  book  agent 
reached  the  farmer's  home.  The  wagon 
halted  for  Mark  to  alight,  then  went  on  to 
the  region  of  sheds  and  stables. 

“It's  been  a good  day's  work,  my  boy; 
as  good  as  you've  ever  done,”  he  heard 
tlie  old  man  .say,  as  he  swung  o))en  the 
low  gate.  Mark  realized  that  it  was  the 
first  remark  he  had  understood,  notwith- 
standing tlie  farmer  liad  been  talking 
ever  since  they  left  Sudmore.  He  realized 
too,  that  the  earth  was  insecure  beneath 
his  feet;  that  he  seemed  light  enough  to 
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be  carried  away  on  the  breeze.  He  had 
been  marvellously  strong  all  day,  but  now 
his  strength  was  leaving  him. 

Hannah  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
veranda,  and  turned  to  meet  him  with 
sweet  excitement  as  he  came  up  the  steps. 

“We  heard  all  about  it  an  hour  ago,” 
she  said.  “The  Bonds  stopped  on  their 
way  home.  Oh,  Mr.  Fenton,  and  he  your 
enemy!  It  was  noble!  It  was  glorious  I 
It  was  divine 

The  words  rang  dimly  in  the  young 
mail's  eai*s,  but  he  saw  the  glowing  face, 
with  eyes  like  stars,  and  happy  lips,  too 
earnest  now  for  smiling. 

“Oh,  Hannah!”  he  murmured;  “you 
strong,  bright,  beautiful  girl!  Let  me 
lean  upon  you,  or  I shall  fall.” 

Her  arms  were  about  him  in  an  instant. 
She  guided  him  to  the  nearest  door — that 
of  the  north  room — over  the  low  threshold 
with  difficulty,  and  across  to  the  purple 
lounge.  Tlien  she  passed  into  the  kitchen, 
and  said,  quietly : 

“ I am  afraid  Mr.  Fenton  is  going  to  be 
very  ill.  He  has  fainted  in  the  north 
room.” 

Bentley  did  not  call  to  thank  his  de« 
liverer  befoi*e  leaving  the  country,  but  he 
did  something  else  quite  as  expressive  of 
his  sense  of  obligation.  He  deposited  with 
a Sudmore  lawj^er  a clear  deed,  trans- 
ferring to  Mark  Fenton  the  large  tract  of 
wild  land — something  over  a thousand 
acres — which  he  had  owned  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county. 

One  sunshiny  day  near  the  last  of 
March,  Mark  was  moved  from  his  bed  to 
the* couch  in  the  north  room.  He  wore 
a dressing-gown  which  Mrs.  Rurnsey  had 
made  him,  and  was  pleased  as  childhood 
with  it.  It  w^as  of  soft  gray  llannel,  with 
facings  of  blue.  Tlie  color  seemed  to 
heighten  his  thinness  and  pallor,  till  Han- 
nah felt  a keen  hearUiche  as  she  looked 
upon  him.  Slie  sat  by  him  most  of  the 
forenoon,  and  told  him  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. When  she  spoke  of  the  deed  of 
transfer,  Mark  smiled  lightly  and  shook 
his  liead.  Whereupon  she  drew  from  be- 
neath her  apron  a long  folded  paper,  and 
held  it  before  liis  eyes.  He  took  it,  and 
read  it  carefully. 

“You  have  gotten  back  your  own.” 

“Yes,  it  is  only  what  was  my  own,  or 
part  of  it,  yet  I am  strangely  thankful.'’ 

“Father  says  that  land  will  be  very 
valuable  in  a few  years,”  Hannah  con- 
tinued. 
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“I  suppose,  then, ’’said  Mark,  “ it  would 
be  unbusinesslike  to  attempt  to  realize  on 
it  at  once.”  There  w’as  a little  pause; 
then  he  went  on,  in  a lower  tone,  “ I think 
your  father  likes  and  trusts  me.” 

“ I am  sure  he  does, ’’said  Hannah. 

“Perhaps  he  would  give  me  a chance  f 
on  the  fai’m  when  I get  strong.  We 
might  be  married  soon  then.” 

A deep  blush  dyed  the  girl’s  face  crim-  j 
son,  and  she  trembled  visibly.  His  eyes® 
were  fixed  upon  her  with  such  blinding 
intensity  that  she  could  not  bear  it.  She 
stooped  suddenly,  and  kissed  them  shut, '' 
one  after  the  other.  His  thin  featuresc 
were  all  alight,  even  with  those  heavy 
lids  sealed  down. 

“ Be  lavish  of  your  kisses,  darling,”  he 
whispered;  “they  are  life-giving!  My  ^ 
lips  are  so  drawm  and  parched,  I cannot 
return  them  now,  but  in  all  the  years  to 
come — Oh,  Hannah ! you  are  my  be- 
trothed wife,  are  you  not  ?”  ^ 

“ I think  so,  Mark;  but  I could  never/ 
admit  it  in  this  strange  way,  only  youjj 
were  so  near  dying.” 

, Mr.  Rurnsey  did  not  give  Mark  a chance.-j 
on  the  farm,  but  he  did  what  was  better  ;tj 
he  gave  him  a chance  in  the 
at  Arhotv  Hannah  went  with  him 
to  nurse  and  care  for  her  student-hus- 
band, who  was  still  not  robust.  They 
kept  house  in  some  rooms,  like  two  happy 
children,  and  meanwhile  Hannah  carried 
three  studies  at  the  uuivei*sity. 

Ten  years  on,  who  had  gain- 
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fertile  country  covered  with  vineyai*ds, 
orchards,  and  luxuriant  trees.  Ahead  of 
the  train  the  Andes  towered  up  into  the 
clouds,  the  morning  sun  gilded  the  snow- 
capped peak  of  Tupungato,  and  the  vision 
of  mountain  and  valley,  the  contrast  of 
rugged  barren  rocks  and  soft  smiling  ve- 
getation in  the  plain  below,  the  brilliant 
purity  of  the  morning  sunlight,  the  warm 
freshness  of  the  air,  the  perfume  of  the 
vineyards,  the  rippling  of  the  innumerable 
rivulets  and  irrigation  canals  on  either 
side  of  the  line,  all  tended  to  produce  a 
sensation  of  exquisite  expectation.  Men- 
doza! We  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

Mendoza  is  one  of  tlie  very  few  towns 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  which  produce 
at  once  a favorable  impression  upon  the 
visitor,  and  leave  in  his  mind  souvenii's 
that  remain  satisfactory — at  least  from 
the  picturesque  point  of  view.  The  plan 
is  the  usual  rectangular  division  into  uni- 
form chess-board  blocks.  The  streets  are 
twenty-five  and  thirty  metres  broad,  with 
wide  sidewalks, shaded  by  lofty  and  luxuri- 
ant Carolina  poplars;  tlierc  are  five  large 
plazas,  each  planted  with  trees  and  slirubs ; 
indeed,  the  town  might  be  described  as  a 
g^oup  of  shady  avenues  placed  in  tVie  cen- 
tre of  an  immense  park  or  garden,  for  the 
environs,  stretching  away  to  the  lower 
spurs  of  the  Andes,  are  covered  with  brill- 
iant green  vegetation,  kept  fresh,  even  in 
the  height  of  the  summer  heat,  by  the 
abundant  waters  of  tlie  river  Mendoza  and 
other  natural  and  artificial  streams.  And 
this  summer  heat  is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Already  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
sun  begins  to  sting,  and  on  certain  days  a 
hot  wind  blows  from  the  province  of  San 
Juan  which  would  render  the  town  unen- 
durable were  it  not  for  the  shade  trees  and 
the  watercourses,  one  of  which  runs  along 
the  principal  street,  the  Calle  General  San 
Martin,  partly  througli  an  open  canal  and 
partly  below  the  sidewalk,  which  is  form- 
ed of  planks  laid  across  the  stream,  here 
confined  in  a brick  aqueduct.  In  every 
street  fresh  water  is  running  down  the 
gutters  night  and  day.  An  evidence  of 
the  heat  met  my  eyes  when  I entered  the 
court-yard  of  the  Hotel  Club  Social:  sev- 
eral of  the  guests  were  sleei)ing  in  tlie 
open  air  on  iron  bedsteads  placed  under 
the  colonnade.  This  hotel  consists  of  a 
handsome  fagade  with  two  wings,  in  one 
of  which  is  the  restaurant,  and  in  the  other 


a cafe  and  billiard-room,  a central  patio 
planted  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a colonnade,  under  which  are 
the  bedrooms,  with  carpeted  floors,  iron 
bedsteads,  Louis  XV.  marble-topped  tables. 
Renaissance  wardrobes,  and  other  com- 
paratively luxurious  and  expensive  furni- 
ture that  one  is  not  prepared  to  see  in  so 
remote  a town.  However,  subsequent  ex- 
perience accustomed  me  to  find  in  the 
wretchedest  villages  of  the  Argentine, 
and  even  in  the  miserable  cottages  of  the 
gauchos,  pieces  of  showy  furniture  and 
objects  of  luxury  entirely  out  of  keeping’ 
with  the  surroundings. 

The  hotel,  like  all  the  edifices  in  Men- 
doza, is  only  one  story  high,  built  of 
adobe,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  decorated  with 
stucco  mouldings  and  ornaments,  and 
painted  white.  This  kind  of  construction 
has  prevailed  universally  since  the  old 
city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1861.  The  new  city,  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  old  one,  is,  of  course,  composed  of 
modern  buildings  onl}".  generally  in  good 
order,  neatly  painted,  and  with  consider- 
able luxury  in  the  wrought-iron  gates  of 
the  patios^  and  in  the  elaborate  iron  grat- 
ings placed  over  the  windows,  according 
to  the  old  Spanish  custom,  which  is  still 
observed  throughout  the  Argentine.  As 
for  public  edifices,  there  are  none  worthy 
of  special  mention  or  of  a monumental 
character.  The  shops  are,  for  the  most 
part,  vast  and  lofty  bazars,  with  great 
quantities  of  merchandise  piled  up  to  the 
ceiling  on  shelves,  and  without  any  at- 
tempt at  artistic  window-dressing.  During 
the  daytime  the  city  is  a desert  of  brown 
dust  and  glaring  sunlight.  In  the  early 
morning,  however,  there  is  considerable 
movement,  especially  in  the  Calle  San 
Martin,  where  you  see  groups  of  mule- 
drivel’s  and  mountain  guides,  bullock 
carts  laden  with  square  bales  of  com- 
pressed hay,  wagons  drawn  by  three 
mules  harnessed  abreast,  two -horse  cabs 
and  victorias  tearing  along,  and  raising 
clouds  of  dust.  The  cabs  in  Mendoza  cost 
so  little  that  the  servants  hire  one  to  go 
to  market.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  system 
of  one-story  houses,  the  30,000  inhabitants 
of  the  town  are  scattered  over  a gi*eat 
superficies,  and  the  light  victoria  is  as  in- 
dispensable there  as  the  droschka  is  in 
Saint  Petersburg.  In  the  morning,  too, 
you  see  tlie  country  people  and  gauchos 
riding  about  the  streets,  wearing  the  in- 
evitable poncho,  and  taking  pride  in  the 
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elaborate  ornamentation  of  their  saddles 
and  stirrups.  Outside  the  shops  groups 
of  mules  and  horses  are  seen  tethered. 
On  the  sidewalks  are  women  going  to  or 
returning  from  market,  dark-skinned  c/a- 
with  more  or  less  Indian  blood  in 
their  veins,  wearing  light  cotton  dresses, 
black  shawls  sometimes  drawn  over  their 
heads  like  a hood,  and  their  hair  in  two 
long  braids  hanging  down  their  backs. 
These  pendent  braids  I found  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  china  and  Indian  women 
in  all  the  parts  of  South  America  that  I 
visited.  At  night  the  streets  become  once 
more  animated.  The  Calle  San  Martin 
and  its  shops  are  brilliantly  lighted  with 
paraffine  lamps.  The  belles  of  Mendoza 
are  seen  making  their  purchases,  and  af- 
terward taking  a turn  on  the  Plaza  Inde- 
pendeiicia  on  the  nights  when  the  military 
band  plays.  Sunday  afternoon  is  the 
great  time  for  the  promenade  along  the 
Corso  in  the  Calle  San  Martin.  Down 
the  centre  of  the  street  runs  the  tram- 
way, without  which,  by-the-way,  no  South- 
American  town  is  complete.  Two  shabby 
municipal  employes,  mounted  on  equally 
shabby  steeds,  stand  at  each  end  to  mark 
the  limits  of  the  Corso,  and  from  five  to 
seven  o’clock  there  is  a continuous  pro- 
cession of  public  and  private  carriages, 
landaus,  barouches,  victorias,  spiders, 
each  drawn  by  a pair  of  horses.  The 
young  bloods  ride  up  and  down  on  horse- 
back, smoking  cigarettes  and  displaying 
their  fine  clothes.  Seven,  eight,  or  nine 
times  the  procession  passes  up  and  down  ; 
then  all  Mendoza  goes  to  dine;  and  the  re- 
view recommences  on  foot  on  the  Plaza  In- 
dependencia between  nineand  ten.  Mean- 
while, during  the  afternoon  promenade, 
we  must  not  forget  to  note  the  windows 
of  the  houses  in  tlie  Calle  San  Martin, 
full  of  spectators;  the  front  rooms  witli 
whole  families  seated  in  all  the  splendor 
of  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  watching  the 
movement  of  the  street;  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  Governor’s  house,  wliere  the 
Governor,  his  wife,  liis brother,  his  daugh- 
ters, and  otiier  relatives  are  seated  on  chairs 
according  to  their  rank;  while  on  the  op- 
posite sidewalk  the  military  band  plays  in 
their  honor.  As  for  the  costume  of  the 
promen aders.  it  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
men  wear  silk  chimney-pot  hats,  and  the 
women  gay  Parisian  hats  and  dres.ses  of 
bright  colors  trimmed  with  a profusion 
of  lace.  Such  is  the  Corso,  and  such  is 
the  only  amusement  that  the  Mendocinos 


have.  Life  there  is  terribly  dull.  “ C’est 
embetant  ; il  n’y  pas  meme  un  beuglant!” 
exclaimed  in  despair  an  enigmatical  Pari- 
sian lady  whom  strange  adventures  had 
led  to  this  distant  provincial  capital.  No, 
there  is  not  even  a cafe  concert,  and  yet 
the  young  men  declare  that  they  never 
go  to  bed  before  two  o’  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. What  do  they  do?  They  go  to  their 
club  and  gamble.  Every  Argentine  is  a 
born  gambler. 

All  the  Mendocinos  that  L met  were 
enthusiastic  in  the  praise  of  their  prov- 
ince, and  in  extolling  its  viticultural  and 
pastoral  riches,  to  develop  which  needs 
only  capital,  cheap  railway  freights,  and 
an  honest  administration.  Like  the  other 
Argentines  whom  I had  met,  I found  the 
Mendocinos  to  be  loquacious  and  inde- 
fatigable critics;  but  there  seemed  to  be 
no  ideas  amongst  them  of  united  action 
and  energetic  citizenship.  Thus,  disap- 
pointed with  my  first  experience  of  the 
republic,  I spent  a few  more  days  in  vis- 
iting various  estates,  where  I found  the 
employes  for  the  most  part  living  in 
comfortless  and  slovenly  huts.  I visited 
also  the  famous  Trapiche  Vineyard,  be- 
longing to  Senor  Tiburcio  Benegas,  which 
is  a model  of  order  and  fertility;  and  last 
of  all,  the  ruins  of  old  Mendoza,  consist- 
ing of  the  shattered  walls  of  the  churches 
of  San  Agostino  and  of  the  Jesuits,  which 
rise  in  picturesque  and  mournful  grandeur 
against  the  vast  background  of  green  plain 
and  mountain  solitudes.  Then  I bade 
fai'ewell  to  Mendoza,  and  crossed  the  Cor- 
dillera, with  the  in  ten  tion  of  spending  some 
time  on  the  west  coast,  hoping  also  that  in 
a few  months  the  Argentine  crisis  would 
become  less  intense,  and  the  great  repub- 
lic appear  under  more  favorable  colors  on 
further  acquaintance. 

On  returning  to  the  Argentine  capital 
in  May,  I found  the  economical  and  finan- 
cial crisis  more  acute  than  ever,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a commencement 
of  political  agitation  which  promised  no 
good.  After  making  a few  observations 
1 once  more  abandoned  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  made  various  excursions  north  and 
south,  with  a view  to  seeing  the  country. 
Alas!  I must  confess  that  of  all  the  lands 
I have  visited,  the  Argentine  is  the  most 
anti-picturesqueand  the  most  monotonous, 
w i th  the  exception  always  of  the  mountain- 
ous regions,  which  are  still  to  a great  extent 
inaccessible  to  ordinary  travellers,  and 
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much  more  so  to  commercial  enterprise  Uruguay,  including  the  provinces  of  Entre 
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is  the  case  with  the  Rio  Negro,  which, 
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up  to  pavStoral  induslry  by  the  building  of 
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the  projected  railway  between  the  rivers 
Colorado  and  Negro,  from  the  bay  and 
port  of  San  Bias,  latitude  40°  35^  south, 
across  the  Andes  to  Valdivia,  in  Chili. 
The  Andine  region  is  at  present  tliinly 
l>opulated.  The  development  of  agricul- 
ture there  is  dependent  upon  irrigation 
works,  which  require  capital;  the  mineral 
wealth  cannot  be  utilized  for  the  want  of 
means  of  cheap  transportation.  In  Tucu- 
man  the  sugar  industry  has  acquired  a 
certain  development,  but  is  not  increasing, 
and  the  tendency  now  is  to  transport  the 
industry  to  the  more  accessible  banks  of 
the  Parana  River.  Meanwhile,  in  the  An- 
dine region,  besides  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral enterprises,  the  surest  and  most  flour- 
ishing industry  is  wine-growing.  Now 
we  come  to  the  pampa,  of  which  we  caught 
a glimpse  in  the  journey  from  Buenos  Ay- 
ms  to  Mendoza.  Another  more  important 
section  of  the  pampa  may  be  visited  by 
means  of  the  various  lines  of  the  Southern 
Railway  Company,  the  best-managed  en- 
terprise in  the  republic. 

The  station  of  the  great  Southern  Rail- 
way on  tlie  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  at 
Buenos  Ayres  is  a vast  and  handsome 
building,  which  w^ill  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  modern  railway  stations  in  Eu- 
rope. The  monumentiil  marble  staircase 
and  entrance  hall,  the  ofTices  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  waiting  rooms,  and  the 
arrival  and  departure  platforms,  spanned 
by  a tasteful  iron  roof,  are  all  as  fine  as 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Old  World. 
The  adjoining  goods  station  and  depots 
are  of  enormous  extent,  and  during  the 
season  form  the  great  wool  market  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  plan  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  various  services  are  most  con- 
veniently arranged.  The  rolling  stock  of 
the  great  Southern  Company  for  passen- 
ger tratTic  is,  like  the  station,  of  the  most 
modern  and  improved  description, built  in 
England,  the  ordinary  cars  on  the  Norlh- 
American  plan,  and  the  sleeping  ears  on 
the  P^iiropean  system,  with  compartments 
of  four  beds.  Tliis  company  runs  also 
vestibule  trains  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  La  Plata,  and  these  ('ars,  likewise 
built  in  England,  are  iWiod  up  with  the 
greatest  luxury,  and  provided  with  every 
convenience  that  a travel  lei*  can  desire. 
I confess  that  I was  agreeably  surprised 
to  lind  such  an  admirably  a])j)ointed  rail- 
way in  the  new  republic.  In  the  Old 
World,  even  in  these  days  of  internation- 
al expresses  and  through  trains  from  the 


Bastille  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  public  is 
not  accustomed  to  such  splendor  as  the 
Buenos  Ayres  great  Southern  Company 
offers  to  the  nil  admirari  Argentine 
farmers. 

One  evening  in  May  I took  my  seat  in 
a sleeping  car,  with  a ticket  for  Bahia 
Blanca.  The  track  is  5^^  feet  gauge;  the 
car  broad  and  commodious,  with  a table 
in  the  middle;  the  fittings  in  excellent 
taste;  the  walls  and  roof  of  natural  woods 
ornamented  with  carved  panels,  and  with 
a profusion  of  mirrors.  The  Argentines 
delight  in  looking-glasses,  and  demand 
them  both  in  place  and  out  of  place. 
With  the  exception  of  this  one  |>oint,  the 
decorations  of  the  sleeping  cars  would  de- 
light the  heart  of  William  Morris.  An- 
other detail  which  I noticed  on  closer 
inspection  was  the  absence  of  blinds  or 
curtains,  and  the  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon was  given  to  me  subsequently 
by  the  manager:  **  The  public  would  steal 
anything  loose.”  A similar  reason  for  a 
similar  fact  was  given  to  me  in  Chili,  and 
also  a few  yeare  ago  on  the  line  from  the 
Piraeus  to  Athens,  where  the  cars  are  like- 
wise without  curtains.  Que  voulez-vons  f 
Man  is  not  perfect. 

The  express  started  at  7.30  P.M.,  and  in 
the  bright  moonlight  we  caught  glimpses 
of  the  warehouses  and  shipping  of  Barra- 
cas,  and  then  of  several  pleasant  little 
towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  dairy 
farms,  mai-ket  gardens,  and  villas  dotted 
along  the  line.  Soon  we  enter  a region 
of  corn  fields,  and*  further  on  the  sheep 
farms  become  visible,  the  flocks  gathered 
in  black  patches  on  either  side  of  the  line. 

The  next  morning  we  wake  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  interminable  monotony  of 
the  pampa.  The  horizon  appears  circu- 
lar, as  if  we  were  on  the  sea;  not  a single 
hillock  breaks  the  evenness  of  the  boun- 
dary liiie;  the  land  stretches  away  in  all 
directions,  gray  and  green,  covered  with 
grass  of  varying  fineness, sometimes  rough 
with  thistles  and  tufts  of  bunch -grass, 
sometimes  smooth  and  velvety  like  a gar* 
den  lawn;  not  a tree  is  to  be  seen;  the 
only  objects  that  catch  the  eye  in  the  im- 
mensity of  blue  sky  and  grayish  - green 
plain  are  tlie  straight  lines  of  post  and 
wire  fencing,  herds  of  horses  and  horned 
cattle,  flocks  of  shee]),  flights  of  wild- 
ducks.  gfM^se.  swans,  crows,  tero-tero — 
whicli  resembles  the  plover — partridges, 
deer,  and  ostriches.  In  the  air  you  see 
hawks  soaring,  and  occasionally  an  eagle 
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iiiKt  men t of  a cor- 

yaloii^  Or  zftrKrTiil  liardware 
dejHil:  4«Hl}  and  \rarehouses, 
or  hctrnt^a^;  raid  lljeu  tlje 
huge  bollock  carts  from  the 
colonies  in  the  interior  ai^e 
seen  arriving  in  long  C4ira- 
vans,  or  grouped  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  station.  Tliese 
immense  carts,  or  ca7'retct8^ 
or  an  owl  perched  on  the  telegraph  pole  ; built  in  the  same  form  fore  and  afk  and 
while  alongside  the  track, at  intervals,  the  nicelj  balanced  on  their  enormous  axles, 
rotting  carcass  of  a horse?  or  cow,  killed  by  are  genemlly  driven  by  Basques,  and 
a passing  train,  or  a sinister  arabesque  of  througlmut  the  Argeiitino  they  precede 
bleached  bones.  pjc'k»?d  clean  and  lying  on  the  itiilways;  after svai*d,  n.s  the  railwaj^i 
the  grass  as  the  birds  of  prey  left  thcinv  extend  their  course,  these  prairie  schoon- 
evokes  visioxis  of  pahi  a*id  slaiigliter.  ers  * contuiuo  to  run  iis  local  feeders. 
From  time  to  lime  we  tuitice  groups  of  a groan ing  and  grating  over  the  secular 
few  box-like  hut^  of  l)«irnt  brick  Hcattered  ruts  and  swamps  which  are  by  courtesy 
over  the  ground,  and  in  the  vicinity  some  alotie  terinr?d  j'oads.-  Such  places  are 
hiiuiau  beings  toiling.  This  is  a colony,  Pigue.  and  Tornquist.  \ybicU  are  in  course 
or  n cenh'o  agricalo.  Gradually  some  of  Of  development  from  colonies  into  towns, 
these  cokniies  grow  into  villages  or  little  fa  contrast  witli  tins  kind  of  seUlemetit 
towns,  and  then  the\  are  lioxioivd  vvith  a « built  ia  Tueunvfin,  aiore 

railsvay  SlAtioii^around  wliich  the  box  like  than  ^00  uiio,  fur  seivice  between  liiicnois 

hula  are  grf>uped  more  cK^scIt,  with,  con-  Ayres.Boliviii,  mul  Peru,  Tucum^n  being  the  nearest 
stiicuou,^  ''anmrigst  them,  a general  store  point  where  goo^i  timber  was  to  be  These 

/ t ‘ r.*  i i ^ carts,  til  avra  by  six  oi  eigbi  vokes  of  oxen,  tmoeo 

the  .;..ds,  «l.ieh  :.ri-  «till  U.e-m..Mrt  ro<id.  of  the  re- 
Tonda  Kotna  or  the  Hotel  de  tjcnovu.  public,  and  the?  origtnul  mtHlel  both  of  cart  and  of 
The  next  stage  In  the  growth  of  the  town  road  has  been  faithfully  i>erpetuftted. 
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belts  constellated  with  silver  coins,  long 
ponchoSy  and  wide  Oriental  trousers  like 
petticoats,  generally  black,  but  sometimes 
striped  with  brilliant  coloi*s.  Nowadays, 
however,  the  gaucho  is  losing  his  individ- 
uality, abandoning  his  peculiar  costume, 
and  becoming  assimilated  in  dress  and 
habits  with  the  swarms  of  miscellaneous 
Europeans  who  have  peopled  the  modern 
Argentine,  and  made  the  hundreds  of  col- 
onies and  towns  that  have  sprung  into 
existence  within  the  past  ten  years.  To 
visit  these  young  centres  of  so-called  civ- 
ilization is  no  pleasant  task. 

In  a new  country  the  traveller  must 
not  be  particular,  much  less  exacting; 
above  all,  he  must  not  expect  to  find  re- 
finement amongst  the  inhabitants,  whose 
whole  efforts  barely  suffice  to  sustain  the 
combat  against  the  elements.  Still,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  noting  the  impres- 
sion of  sadness  and  disgust  produced  by 
the  sight  of  the  towns  and  colonies  of  the 


pampa,  and  by  a glimpse  of  the  life  that 
the  inhabitants  lead.  Verily  the  major- 
ity live  worse  than  brutes,  for  they  have 
not  even  the  cleanly  instincts  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  Their  houses  are  less  agree- 
able to  the  eye  than  an  Esquimau's  hut. 
The  way  they  maltreat  their  animals  is 
sickening  to  behold.  Rarely  do  you  see 
the  face  of  a man,  woman,  or  child  that 
does  not  wear  a bestial  and  ferocious  ex- 
pression. In  the  villages  there  are  no 
clubs,  no  libraries,  no  churches,  no  priests, 
rarely  even  a school.  The  men  and  wo- 
men work,  eat,  and  sleep,  and  tlieir  only 
distraction  is  the  grossest  bestiality,  gam- 
bling and  drinking  in  the  pulperia,  with 
occasionally  a little  knifing  and  revolver- 
firing.  During  my  whole  stay  in  the  Ar- 
gentine, and  in  all  the  centres  that  I vis- 
ited, I was  struck  by  the  utter  absence  of 
moral  restraint,  and  by  the  hard  material- 
ity of  the  faces  of  the  people,  from  the 
highest  down  to  the  lowest. 


SILENCE  AND  SOLITUDE. 

BY  ANNIE  FIELDS. 


Gods  of  the  desert!  Ye  are  they 

We  shun  from  childhood's  earliest  breath; 
Our  passing  joys  are  but  your  prey; 

Ye  wait  the  houi*s  from  birth  to  death. 


Over  soft  lawns  where  blossoms  sleep. 
Under  warm  trees  where  love  was  born, 

I see  your  haughty  shadows  creep, 

And  wait  to  meet  ye  there,  forlorn. 

Afar  on  ancient  sands  ye  rest, 

Carven  in  stone,  where  ancient  thought 

Wrapt  ye  in  terrors — shapes  unblest, 
Dreadful,  by  might  of  ages  wrought. 

But  not  alone  on  Egypt’s  shore 

Sleeps  the  great  desert:  everywhere 

Where  gladness  lived  and  lives  no  more. 
There  is  a desert  of  despair. 

Strange  messengers!  Your  brows  of  gloom 
Haunt  every  creature  born  of  earth; 

Ye  follow  to  the  darkened  room; 

Ye  watch  the  awful  hour  of  birth. 

Ye  show  the  lovely  way-side  rose. 

Whose  antique  grace  is  born  anew. 

To  eyes  of  grief.  Grief  only  knows 
How  tender  is  the  sunset's  hue. 

Gods  of  the  desert!  By  your  hand 

Through  the  sad  waters  are  we  brought 

Into  a high  and  peaceful  land 

To  drink  of  fountains  el.se  unsought. 
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IT  was  a sage  of  the  gentler  sex  who,  aft- 
er many  years  of  experience,  remarked 
that  “ men  are  queer!”  That  they  are  so 
in  a positive  sense  no  shrewd  observer  of 
mankind  would  deny,  but  that  they  are 
so  comparatively  or  absolutely  would  be 
a very  hardy  assertion.  If  the  queen  of 
the  household  is  of  opinion  that  her  asso- 
ciate majesty  is  very  queer  because  he  en- 
joys a torrid  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  holds  probably  a similar 
view  of  her  fondness  in  the  dining-room 
for  what  he  describes  as  burnt  beef.  Tib, 
the  famous  old  bachelor  who  prided  him- 
self upon  what  he  de6antly  called  his 
freedom,  used  to  say,  with  an  air  of  com- 
miseration and  extreme  caution,  that  he 
supposed  his  married  friends  were  prob- 
ably what  they  called  happy.  But,  he 
added,  I never  knew  any  of  the  happy 
pairs  to  agree  upon  the  proper  warmth  of 
a room,  or  the  true  turn  of  a roast,  or  the 
just  amount  of  fresh  air.  Still,  he  said, 
demurely,  I do  not  assert  that  their  matri- 
monial felicity  was  not  great. 

But  the  axiom  of  the  sage  of  the  better 
sex,  that  men  are  queer,  has  been  strongly 
confirmed  recently  by  a decision  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
house  in  New  York.  That  important  body, 
producing  the  figures,  has  announced  in 
efifect  that  as  it  is  clear  from  the  accounts 
that  the  presentation  of  German  opera  is 
more  profitable  than  that  of  Italian  and 
French  opera  combined,  it  is  evident  that 
the  public  desires  to  hear  Italian  and 
Ficnch  opera,  and  therefore  for  the  pre- 
sent the  German  opera  will  be  discon- 
tinued. This  is  certainly  delightful  proof 
that  men  are  queer,  and  that  one  i*espect- 
ed  gmup  of  them  by  a signal  display  of 
queerness  are  anxious  to  contribute  to  the 
gayety  of  nations.  It  is  a striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  man  to  money, 
and  in  the  mad  struggle  for  a mere  ma- 
terial advantage,  this  devotion  to  pure  art, 
condemning  the  expense,  is  a noble  tribute 
to  the  unselfishness  of  human  nature. 

Another  view  has  been  advanced  which 
is  also  interesting  to  a student  of  mankind. 
It  is  put  in  this  way,  that  if  the  cost  of  the 
Italian  and  French  opera  should  be  a 
Inmdred  thousand  dollars  in  a season  more 
than  that  of  the  German,  yet  it  will  be 
gladly  paid  by  those  denizens  of  boxes 
who  have  an  insatiable  desire  to  proceed 
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with  their  intellectual  cultivation  by  audi- 
ble conversation  during  the  performance. 
The  argument  is  that  these  devotees  of  the 
intellect  hold  that  nothing  is  lost  by  not 
hearing  the  Italian  and  French  music,  and 
that  the  time  can  be  much  more  profitably 
devoted  to  the  stimulating  conversation 
which  takes  place  in  an  opera  box. 

Still  anothei  ^iew  is  even  more  honor; 
able  to  the  boxes,  while  it  does  not  de- 
preciate the  performance.  It  is  this,  that 
the  operatic  situation  offers  a choice  of 
delights,  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 
Charming  and  elevating  as  the  music  may 
be,  yet  still  more  lofty  and  inspiring  is  the 
conversation,  atid  the  boxes  are  therefore 
compelled  to  an  alternative,  and  very 
naturally  and  properly  choose  their  own 
talk  to  the  music.  The  decision  of  the 
authorities  may  be  consequently  held  to 
be  designed  to  secure  a continuation  of 
conversation  in  the  boxes  upon  the  lowest 
terms  of  loss. 

This  cannot  but  be  regarded  by  a judi- 
cious public  as  a wise  conclusion.  It  is, 
of  course,  desirable  that  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  the  box  chat  should  continue,  but 
at  the  least  sacrifice;  and  the  least  sacri- 
fice seems  to  be  considered  the  Italian  and 
French  opera  plus  a certain  sum  of  money. 
Upon  these  lowest  terms  every  friend  of 
humanity  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
colloquial  delights  of  the  boxes  will  be 
perpetuated.  It  is  even  hinted  also  that 
there  will  be  no  disposition  in  an  unman- 
nerly parquet  to  hiss  the  interruption  of 
Italian  and  French  opera.  If  the  boxes 
think  fit  upon  intellectual  grounds  to 
accompany  the  dying  falls  of  French  and 
Italian  strains  with  a cheerful  murmur  of 
talk,  the  parquet  will  acquiesce,  if,  in- 
deed, upon  such  occasions  there  should 
be  any  parquet  remaining. 

The  noble  sacrifice  of  those  public  bene- 
factors, the  talking  boxes,  is  still  more 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  Italian  opera  droops  in  other 
operatic  countries  as  with  us,  and  that  not 
only  in  England,  which  has  been  the  El 
Dorado  of  the  artists  of  the  Southern 
school,  but  in  Italy  itself,  the  opera  of  Italy 
has  declined.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
for  some  time  in  all  musically  cultivated 
countries  Italian  opera,  which  was  a tra- 
ditional fashion,  was  largely  maintained 
as  a social  opportunity  under  conditions 
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which  most  favored  personal  display  and 
made  the  least  intellectual  demand.  It 
supplied  also  to  the  society  in  the  boxes 
at  the  San  Carlo,  the  Pergola,  the  Scala, 
the  Italiens,  and  Her  Majesty’s,  the  enter- 
tainment, in  the  persons  of  famous  prima- 
donnas,  of  an  extraordinary  vocal  per- 
formance. 

The  charm  of  that  performance  was 
undeniable.  The  rippling  and  glittering 
gayety  of  Rossini,  the  sweet  and  tender 
melody  of  Bellini,  the  sparkle  of  Auber, 
the  romantic  pathos  of  Donizetti,  the  brill- 
iant melodramatic  strains  of  Verdi — none 
who  have  felt  the  spell  will  deny  the  en- 
chantment. But  tempora  mutantur ; one 
age  with  its  spirit  and  taste  succeeds  an- 
other. A deeper,  stronger,  more  earnest 
taste  in  music,  a higher  general  cultiva- 
tion, another  theory  of  opera,  have  come 
into  the  house  and  seated  themselves  in 
the  parquet,  and  look  askance  at  the  boxes 
as  the  Quartier  St.  Antoine  looked  upon 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  The  boxes, 
with  the  innocent  ignorance  of  the  ceil-de- 
bceuf^  propose  to  maintain  the  old  order, 
to  stand  by  Bellini  and  Donizetti  and  the 
last  half-century.  It  is  touching  and  in- 
teresting. Vive  V opera  italienne!  Vi- 
vent  les  loges ! So  Marie  Antoinette  ap- 
peared in  the  balcony  of  the  banqueting 
hall  at  Versailles,  and  so  the  garde  du  roi 
sprang  to  its  feet  with  gallant  enthusiasm, 
rattling  its  sabres  and  pledging  the  Queen. 
It  is  a heroic  story,  a romantic  tradition. 
And  the  Queen  ? And  the  garde  du  roif 

The  authorities  of  the  opera  invite  the 
city  to  an  interesting  entertainment.  No- 
thing has  seemed  more  natural  than  the 
precedence  of  German  opera  at  a time  in 
which  the  German  musical  genius  and 
cultivation  are  dominant,  and  in  a city  in 
which  tlie  German  audience  abounds. 
And  now,  for  our  pleasure,  Sisyphus  will 
take  a turn  at  the  stone,  and  tlie  lovely 
Danaides  of  the  boxes,  in  the  shining  gar- 
ments of  Worth,  with  soft  disdain  of  diffi- 
culty, will  essay  with  sieves  of  the  finest 
texture  to  bale  out  the  ocean. 

The  poets  celebrate  the  enchantment 
of  distance,  and  our  eyes,  seeing  the  Al- 
pine glaciers  in  the  sunset,  or  the  soft 
sheen  of  the  summer  ocean,  justify  their 
wH)rds.  But  there  is  a constant  homely 
tribute  to  tlieir  truth  also  in  the  use  of 
the  phrase  okl-fasliioned.  After  the  snow- 
storms of  this  year  how  sure  some  friend 
was  to  say,  in  the  cold  bright  weather, 


“Well,  thank  gracious,  at  last  we  have 
an  old-fashioned  winter”!  The  house- 
holder, lamenting  the  imperfection  of  re- 
cent repairs,  exclaims,  impatiently,  “I 
wish  that  I could  get  some  old-fashioned 
work  done  in  this  house!”  The  pretty 
hoydens  of  the  hour  are  brought  to  the 
judgment-seat  of  old-fashioned  manners; 
and  young  Rip  is  condemned  by  the 
sternness  of  old-fashioned  morals. 

But  is  not  the  delicate  rose  of  the  Al- 
pine ice  the  quality  not  of  the  glacier, 
but  of  the  distance?  Was  the  snow  of 
a century  ago  really  so  much  deeper  than 
that  of  the  blizzard  thi’ee  years  since  ? 
Were  the  manners  of  Lovelace  really 
finer  than  those  of  many  a man  we 
know;  and  did  the  lovely  Aspasia  sur- 
pass Florence  Nightingale  ? The  phrase 
old-fashioned  must  not  be  taken  “at  the 
foot  of  the  letter.”  It  does  not  describe 
what  was,  so  much  as  what  might  have 
been.  It  is  not  fact,  but  our  fancy  of  the 
fact.  If  Helen  of  Troy  reappearing  had 
smiled  upon  Romeo,  ^meo  would  still 
have  thought  Juliet  fairer.  If  Juliet 
should  entice  him,  Zekle  would  still  prefer 
Huldy.  It  is  our  pleasure  to  decorate 
the  present  in  which  we  live  with  pic- 
tures of  the  past,  or  of  what  might  have 
been,  and  of  the  future,  or  what  shall  be. 
We  live  in  the  perpetual  presence  of  Mal- 
bone’s  Hours— the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future— and  we  revenge  ourselves 
upon  the  “refractory  fact”  by  supposing 
it  different. 

If  the  kind  genius  of  the  holidays, 
catching  us  musing  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  giving  us  a penny  for  our  thoughts, 
had  discovered  that  it  was  of  the  goo<l 
old-fashioned  days  we  were  thinking,  and 
had  otfered  to  exchaiige  our  days  for 
them,  should  we  have  assented  ? In  the 
sturdy,  hearty,  generous,  deep  - snowed 
winters  of  an  earlier  time,  what  cheerful 
blazing  fires  of  walnut  and  hickory  there 
were  in  the  ample  fireplace  of  the  road- 
side inn!  wdiat  steaming  mugs  of  flip! 
what  roistering  jests  about  the  hearth! 
That  was  old-fashioned  hilarity.  So  lived 
they  in  the  days  of  old. 

But  would  w^e  exchange  the  car,  which 
in  four  hours,  or  even  less,  brings  us  to 
Albany,  for  instance,  still  sitting  in  com- 
fort, as  by  our  own  fireside,  and  looking  at 
ease  on  the  beautiful  unrolling  panorama 
of  the  Hudson,  for  the  long,  long,  bitter 
journey,  muffled,  but  still  half  fi*ozen,  in 
the  close-curtained  box  of  a sleigh,  even 
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with  the  possible  flip  and  the  roaring  inn 
fire  by  the  way  ? Does  not  our  modern 
genius  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
winter  as  never  before  it  could  be  enjoyed 
upon  a journey,  that  is,  with  entire  com- 
fort, and  without  freezing  hands  and  feet? 
And  still  wine  may  be  mulled,  and  still, 
if  the  taste  demand,  flip  may  be  produced. 
Is  wit  less  sparkling  or  jest  less  nimble 
in  the  later  day?  Was  there  really  any 
essential  charm  in  the  old-fashioned  time 
which  the  new-fashioned  has  lost,  except 
the  distance  itself,  which  is  an  ornament 
now,  just  as  the  earlier  distance  was  an 
ornament  then  ? 

So  with  the  old-fashioned  manners. 
We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  the  gentleman 
of  the  old  school.  Doubtless  he  is  a more 
pleasing  and  dignified  figure  than  the  free 
and  easy,  rude,  and  “slangy”  youth  of 
to  day,  whose  tone  in  addressing  a woman 
is  an  insult,  and  who  puffs  the  smoke  of 
his  cigarette  almost  in  her  face.  But  was 
the  older  manner,  courtly  and  stately  as  it 
was,  the  garb  of  a nobler  estimate  of  wo- 
men and  sincerer  regard  for  them  ? What 
are  a few  silly,  slangy  boys,  puffing  ciga- 
rettes and  affecting  insulting  familiarity 
with  women,  compared  with  the  great  ad- 
vance of  essential  respect  for  womanhood, 
which  is  a distinct  characteristic  of  the 
new-fashioned  time  ? Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison was  not  a type  of  the  general  man- 
ner of  his  age.  It  was  the  age  of  Gteorge 
the  Second.  Consult  Hervey  if  you  would 
know  the  old-fashioned  reverence  for  wo- 
men in  the  select  circles  of  Grandisonian 
gentility.  Your  own  time,  young  Ciga- 
rette, although  not  you,  can  furnish  illus- 
ti*ations  of  new-fashioned  manners  com- 
pared with  which  Sir  Charles  is  a pompous 
old  prig. 

The  enchantment  of  distance,  like  the 
haze  of  Indian  summer,  is  undeniable,  but 
it  is  atmospheric.  It  is  not  a part  of  the 
thing  seen,  it  is  the  medium  through  which 
we  see  it.  The  old-fashioned  winter  is 
such  a winter  as  sometimes  occurred  when 
there  was  not  a new-fashioned  winter, 
that  is  to  .say,  that  sometimes  winter  was 
mild,  sometimes  severe,  as  it  is  now.  But 
there  is  no  good  old-fashioned  quality — 
heroism,  self-sacrifice,  manly  persistence, 
truthfulness,  and  honor  in  all  dealing — 
which  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  Genius, 
indeed,  fluctuates  from  age  to  age.  There 
are  splendid  epochs  of  art  and  literatui'e; 
the  age  of  Pericles;  of  Augustus;  of  the 


Medici;  of  Elizabeth;  but  the  age  of  char- 
acter, of  public  and  private  virtue,  is  per- 
petual. One  voice  may  whisper  that  the 
Decalogue  and  the  golden  rule  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  politics.  But  a greater 
voice,  swelling  into  a chorus  of  convic- 
tion, silences  it  by  saying  that  politics  are 
moral  principles  applied  to  public  affairs. 
The  beauty  of  the  moral  universe,  like 
that  of  visible  nature,  never  becomes  old- 
fashioned. 

There  is  a question  of  literary  ethics 
which  can  be  settled  only  in  the  court  of 
honor.  Orlando  lately  said  of  Thackeray 
that  he  must  have  aroused  bitter  enmities, 
and  upon  being  asked  why,  answered,  be- 
cause he  “served  up”  so  many  people  in 
his  stories.  The  snobs,  indeed,  as  a body, 
might  have  resented  the  universal  laugh 
which  he  raised  against  them,  and  the 
Sharp  and  Steyne  family  connection  prob- 
ably feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable  when 
Thackeray's  name  is  mentioned,  because 
Thackeray  did  undeniably  lift  the  veil. 

But  was  he  guilty  as  charged?  Did 
he  in  a recognizable  and  therefore  repre- 
hensible manner  “serve  up”  individuals? 
Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  Becky  Sharps, 
and  Major  Dobbins  and  Emmies,  and 
Barnes  Newcomes,  Pendennises,  Harry 
Fokers,  Blanche  Amorys,  Colonel  New- 
comes,  Lady  Floras,  and  Beatrix  Es- 
monds known  to  us.  But  did  any  man 
or  woman  know  the  individual  who  un- 
consciously sat  for  the  type?  One  reader 
said  to  the  Elasy  Chair,  “Who  do  you 
think  lent  me  Vanity  Fair  to  read?”  And 
to  the  utterly  ignorant  and  inquisitive 
glance  of  his  interlocutor,  he  answered, 
“Becky  Sharp!” 

When  Vanity  Fair  was  published  there 
was  no  question  who  suggested,  in  a gen- 
eral way,  the  character  of  the  most  noble 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  and  there  could 
be  no  offence  if  everybody  agreed  upon 
the  original.  If  in  a ^Evolutionary  story 
it  should  be  alleged  that  the  figure  of  a 
brave  soldier  who  was  also  the  worst  of 
traitors  was  obviously  a portmit  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  no  unfair  advantage  could 
be  attributed  to  the  story-teller.  Every 
intelligent  reader  delights  in  the  delicious 
maiden  ladie.s  of  Cranford,  and  joyfully 
verifies  tlie  accuracy  of  the  likenesses 
among  excellent  ladies  whom  he  knows. 
But  Mrs.  Gaskell  betrayed  no  confidence 
and  used  no  private  knowledge  unfairly. 
She  took  no  unjust  advantage  of  person- 
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al  acquaintance  to  place  in  the  pillory 
of  public  ridicule  those  who  innocently 
shrank  from  publicity,  and  whom  it  would 
be  dishonorable  to  make  notorious. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  accusation, 
and  of  this  there  is  a flagrant  illustration 
in  one  of  Willis’s  stories,  which  was  per- 
fectly well  known  at  the  time,  but  to 
which  the  Easy  Chair  only  alludes,  not 
mentioning  nor  meaning  to  mention  to 
any  inquiring  friend  the  title  of  the  story. 
In  our  own  literature,  its  first  permanent 
creative  work,  Irving’s  Knickerbocker, 
was  condemned  by  the  sensitive  propriety 
of  old  New  York  as  an  unpardonable  ef- 
fusion of  ridicule  upon  worthy  ancestors 
of  worthy  citizens.  Even  Mr.  Verplanck, 
one  of  Irving’s  warm  friends,  regretted 
that  he  had  allowed  his  exuberant  humor 
to  overflow  upon  those  whose  families  still 
survived,  and  who  could  not  but  grieve, 
as  the  judicious,  over  such  rollicking  deal- 
ing with  respectability.  Irving  laughed 
more  good-naturedly  than  ever  at  such 
serious  treatment  of  what  he  regarded  as 
extravagant  fun,  and  unquestionably  it 
adds  to  the  comedy  to  think  that  it  was 
soberly  resented. 

Thackeray  himself  said  that  his  sketch 
of  Erminia  cost  him  a friendship  and  lost 
him  the  society  of  a charming  woman. 
It  is  a paper  not  so  familiar  as  many  of 
his  works,  written  in  the  vein  of  the  Spec- 
tator and  Tatlei\  and  in  his  raciest  and 
most  exquisite  manner.  It  describes  a 
character  so  delightful  and  womanly  and 
attractive  that  the  instinctive  question  of 
the  reader  is:  “Can  it  be?  Who  is  wor- 
thy?” It  is  touched  in  with  that  tender 
grace  and  gay  lightness  of  which  Thack- 
eray is  a master,  and  that  Erminia  or  her 
spouse  should  have  taken  offence  seems 
as  impossible  as  that  Lady  Elizabeth  Hast- 
ings should  have  resented  Steele’s  noble 
and  immortal  compliment. 

But  offence  was  taken.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  clue  wliatever  to  a particular  per- 
sonality. It  is  easy  to  fancy  many  a young 
English  Corydon  of  the  drawing-room 
whispering  to  his  peerless  Phillis,  “When 
did  Mr.  Thackera}"  know  you?”  But  to 
the  reader  there  is  no  other  trace  of  per- 
sonal intention  than  may  be  inferred  from 
a certain  tranquil  enthusiasm  of  tone  and 
certainty  of  line  as  if  following  a visible 
original.  Thackeray,  however,  said  that 
tlie  husband  of  the  lady  suspected  the 
original  of  the  sketch  to  be  his  wife,  and 
the  artist  not  denying,  although  no  tint 


but  was  rosy  and  fair,  and  identification 
was  impossible,  he  was  so  troubled  by  the 
mere  fact  that  his  wife  had  been  so  por- 
trayed that,  with  some  feeling  of  violation 
of  confidence,  he  resented  the  portrait,  and 
all  relations  ended.  This  was  as  bovine 
as  similar  resentment  at  Lamb’s  happy 
sketch  of  Captain  Jackson  would  have 
been — a portrait  which  Lamb  did  not 
deny. 

But  there  is  undoubtedly  a flagrant 
and  dishonorable  prostitution  of  this  kind 
both  of  opportunity  and  literary  skill. 

If  a clever  writer  exposes  to  public  rid- 
icule private  persons  whose  likenesses 
are  unmistakable,  and  whom  he  is  able 
to  draw  only  because  he  is  their  friend, 
he  is  a social  traitor,  a dishonorable  man, 
who  deserves  to  be  sent  to  Coventry 
quite  as  much  as  a man  who  cheats  at 
cards.  Litemry  talent  of  this  kind  is 
open  to  immense  abuse.  Drawing  a por- 
trait which  is  at  once  recognized  by 
the  circle  which  is  familiar  with  the 
original,  the  artist  may  weave  into  the 
woof  of  his  tale  incidents  not  improbable, 
and  with  skill  introduce  situations  which 
are  essentially  compromising.  It  is  a 
peculiarly  malignant  treachery,  and  al- 
though no  honorable  writer  can  be  guilty 
of  it,  it  is  an  offence  sure  to  be  perpetual. 
The  blow  is  one  of  masked  cruelty ; it  is 
poison  in  a precious  ring. 

Every  novelist,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Howells 
was  lately  reported  to  have  remarked,  is 
indebted  to  his  own  experience.  What  is 
his  function  but  accurate  description  of 
accurate  observation?  “I  have  no  head 
above  my  eyes,”  said  Thackeray.  “To 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,”  said  Shake- 
speare. It  is  as  pleasant  to  see  sugges- 
tions of  actual  persons  in  imagined  char- 
acters as  to  trace  the  likeness  of  the  For- 
narina  or  a Spanish  maid  in  Raphael’s  or 
Murillo’s  Madonnas.  Often  through  the 
creations  of  the  imagination  flit  various 
forms  as  in  a flaming  vaporous  sunset — 
mountains  and  palaces  and  human  figures 
for  a moment  appear  and  fade. 

Scott's  Rebecca  in  the  last  scenes  of  the 
story,  looking  upon  Ivanhoe  and  upon 
every  tearful  youth  who  turns  the  page, 
weal’s  to  those  who  knew  her — and  Scott, 
we  have  seen  it  said,  did  not  deny  it — a 
momentary  likeness  of  a well-known  lady, 
a beautiful  daughter  of  Israel  in  America. 

In  tlie  Zenobia  of  Hawthorne  s Blithedale 
Romance  there  are  glimpses  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  of  other  figures  which  Haw- 
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thorne  knew,  not,  indeed,  to  be  seized,  not 
to  be  held  fast  and  fitted  to  the  reality, 
but  likenesses  as  in  old  pictures,  inter- 
mittent, vanishing;  likenesses  as  the  im- 
agination sees  them  and  as  genius  em- 
bodies them.  But  these  must  not  be  mis- 
conceived. They  are  not  the  excuses  for 
literary  dishonor,  and  what  is  that  but 
personal  dishonor  ? 

The  Easy  Chair  has  been  asked  whether 
there  is  any  code  of  newspaper  manners. 
It  has  no  doubt  that  there  is.  But  it  is  the 
universal  code  of  courtesy,  and  not  one  re- 
stricted to  newspapers.  Good  manners  in 
civilized  society  are  the  same  everywhere 
and  in  all  relations.  A newspaper  is  not 
a mystery.  It  is  the  work  of  several  men 
and  women,  and  their  manners  in  doing 
the  work  are  subject  to  the  same  princi- 
ples that  govern  their  manners  in  society 
or  in  any  other  human  relation.  If  a man 
is  a gentleman,  he  does  not  cease  to  be  one 
because  he  enters  a newspaper  office,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  equally  true  that  if  his 
work  on  the  paper  does  not  prove  to  be 
that  of  a gentleman,  it  could  not  have 
been  a gentleman  who  did  the  work. 

A gentleman,  we  will  suppose,  does  not 
blackguard  his  neighbors,  nor  talk  inces- 
santly about  himself  and  his  achieve- 
ments, nor  behave  elsewhere  as  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  behave  in  his  club  or  in 
his  own  family.  If  a gentleman  does  not 
do  these  things,  of  course  a gentleman 
does  not  do  them  in  a newspaper.  And 
does  it  not  seem  to  follow,  if  such  things 
are  done  in  a newspaper,  and  are  traced 
to  a hand  supposed  to  be  that  of  a gentle- 
man, that  there  has  been  some  mistake 
about  the  hand? 

Good  manners  are  essentially  a dispo- 
sition which  moulds  conduct.  They  can 
be  feigned,  indeed,  as  gilt  counterfeits 
gold,  and  plate  silver.  But  the  clearest 
glass  is  not  diamond.  A man  may  smile 
and  smile  and  be  a villain.  Scoundrels 
are  sometimes  described  as  of  gentlemanly 
manners,  and  Lothario  was  not  personally 
a boor.  But  he  was  not  a gentleman,  and 
he  merely  affected  good  manners.  A gen- 
tleman, indeed,  may  sometimes  lose  his 
temper  or  his  self-control,  but  no  one  who 
habitually  does  it,  and  swears  and  rails 
vociferously,  can  be  called  properly  by 
that  name.  Here  again  it  is  easy  to  apply 
the  canon  to  a newspaper.  When  a news- 
paper habitually  takes  an  insulting  tone, 
and  deliberately  falsifies,  whether  by  as- 


sertion of  an  untruth  or  by  a distortion 
and  perversion  of  the  truth,  it  is  not  the 
work  of  a gentleman,  and  if  the  writer  be 
responsible  for  the  tone  of  the  paper,  the 
manners  of  that  newspaper  are  not  good 
manners. 

But  there  is  no  uniformity  in  newspa- 
per manners,  as  there  is  none  elsewhere. 
Therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  newspa- 
pers, as  a whole,  are  either  well-mannered 
or  unmannerly,  as  you  cannot  say  that 
men,  as  a body,  are  courteous  or  uncouth. 
Some  newspapers  are  unmistakably  vul- 
gar, like  some  people.  They  are  not  so  of 
themselves,  however;  they  are  made  vul- 
gar by  vulgar  people.  There  are  very 
able  newspapers  which  have  very  bad 
manners,  and  some  which  have  no  other 
distinction  than  good  manners.  A very 
dull  man  may  be  very  urbane,  and  so  may 
a very  dull  newspaper.  On  the  other 
hand,  a newspaper  which  is  both  brilliant 
and  clever  may  be  sometimes  guilty  of  an 
injustice,  a deliberate  and  persistent  mis- 
representation, to  attain  a particular  end — 
conduct  which  is  sometimes  called  “ jour- 
nalistic.But  the  person  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  performance,  for  similar  con- 
duct would  ^ metaphorically  kicked  out 
of  a club.  But  gentlemen  are  not  kicked 
out  of  clubs. 

A newspaper  gains  neither  character 
nor  infiuence  by  abandoning  good  man- 
ners. It  may  indeed  make  itself  disagree- 
able and  annoying,  and  so  silence  opposi- 
tion, as  a polecat  may  effectually  close  tlie 
wood  path  which  you  had  designed  to 
take.  It  may  be  feared,  and  in  the  same 
way  as  that  animal — feared  and  despised. 
But  this  effect  must  not  be  confounded 
with  newspaper  power  and  infiuence.  It 
is  exceedingly  annoying,  undoubtedly,  to 
be  placarded  all  over  town  as  a liar  or  a 
donkey,  a hypocrite  or  a sneak  thief.  But 
although  the  effect  is  most  unpleasant, 
very  little  ability  is  required  to  produce 
it.  A little  paper  and  printing,  a little 
paste,  a great  deal  of  malice,  and  a host  of 
bill-stickers  are  all  that  are  needed,  and 
even  the  pecuniary  cost  is  not  large.  The 
effect  is  produced,  but  it  does  not  show 
ability  or  force  or  infiuence  upon  the  part 
of  its  producer. 

The  manners  of  newspapers,  as  such, 
cannot  be  classified  any  more  than  the 
manners  of  legislatures,  or  of  the  profes- 
sions or  trades.  This,  however,  seems  to 
be  true,  that  a well-mannered  man  will 
not  produce  an  ill-mannered  newspaper. 
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I. 

The  effect  of  all  aesthetic  endeavor,  we 
suppose,  is  a disappointment  after  a 
compromise.  One  concedes  everything, 
as  one  fancies,  to  one’s  material : he  con* 
ditions  himself  in  absolute  submission, 
with  the  hope  of  final  mastery;  and  he 
finds  in  the  end  that  the  ungrateful  ma- 
terial has  refused  to  keep  terms  with  him, 
or  to  give  more  than  a warped  and  twist- 
ed expression  to  his  ideal.  This,  at  any 
rate,  seems  continually  the  hard  fate  of 
him  who  has  to  do  with  the  wretched 
trade  of  reviewing,  especially  favorable 
reviewing,  which  is  the  only  branch  of 
the  business  the  Study  really  cares  to  prac- 
tise. The  critical  kodak  lias  not  yet  been 
invented ; there  is  no  little  instrument 
that  promises  to  do  the  rest  in  reviewing 
if  you  press  the  button ; and  in  the  mean 
time  there  is  the  chance  of  giving  only  a 
glimpse  of  the  work  that  comes  before 
one.  One  aspect  is  seized,  and  a moment 
only  of  that;  a few  traits  are  grouped 
about  this  general  look  of  an  author:  a 
nose  here,  a mouth  there,  an  eye  or  two, 
a chin;  and  then  the  whole  must  be  in- 
trusted to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader, 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  had  better  go 
to  the  book  for  a right  conception  of  it. 

That  is  what  we  should  like  to  urge 
him  with  unusual  warmth  to  do  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Perry’s  History  of  Greek 
Literature.  This  writer  is  one  whose  at- 
titude toward  his  subject  is  of  equal  val- 
ue with  his  treatment  of  the  matter,  and 
neither  is  easy  to  be  had  at  second  hand. 
His  attitude,  particularly,  is  difficult  of 
report;  for  it  seems  at  fii*st  sight  as  if  it 
could  not  suffice  for  any  long  or  thorough 
effort,  and  one  is  tempted  to  misrepresent 
it  a little  in  order  to  offer  a just  notion 
of  its  efficacy.  It  is  only  after  one  has 
one’s  self  read  his  work  that  one  perceives 
the  wisdom  with  which  his  point  of  view 
was  taken,  and  the  entire  success  with 
which  it  has  been  kept.  He  gives  us  a his- 
tory of  Greek  literature  as  temperate  as 
the  spirit  of  Greek  literature,  and  he  does 
this  simply  bj"  bringing  to  the  study  of 
it  a mind  as  open  to  its  facts  as  if  it  had 
never  been  studied  before.  His  book  is 
perhaps  the  most  unliterary  history  of 
any  literature  ever  written,  and  this  in 
spite  of  a style  that  often  recalls  the  lec- 
ture-room with  its  thuses  and  hences,  its 


howevers  and  notwithstandings;  and  it 
addresses  itself  to  the  common-sense  of  the 
reader  with  a force  that  carries  knowledge 
with  it,  and  a serenity  unruffled  by  the 
vindictive  controversy  which  has  raged 
all  over  the  ground  it  covers.  Its  mood 
reflects  the  unliterary  character  of  Greek 
literature  itself,  which,  as  Mr.  Perry  con- 
ceives it,  was  the  most  absolute  expression 
of  a people’s  life  ever  known.  His  effort 
throughout  is  to  impart  this  sense  of  it, 
to  make  the  reader  understand  that  these 
poets,  dramatists,  orators,  philosophers, 
who  disastrously  became  the  means  of 
artificializing  all  subsequent  writers,  were 
themselves  perfectly  natural  persons,  who 
had  no  models  but  the  human  life  about 
them,  and  w^ho  wrought  by  the  simplest 
and  readiest  means.  Their  models  are  in- 
deed still  accessible  to  every  artist  who 
will  use  them,  and  every  one  who  achieves 
anything  in  literature  does  use  them ; but 
it  has  hitherto  been  too  largely  the  busi- 
ness of  scholarship  to  persuade  us  that  it 
is  not  life  we  should  imitate,  but  the  men 
who  imitated  life. 

II. 

Perhaps,  though,  that  hitherto  carries 
us  too  far ; perhaps  Mr.  Perry  is  not  the 
first  to  point  the  true  moral  of  Greek  lit- 
erature; he  would  himself  be  apt  to  deny 
that  any  man  was  ever  the  first  to  do 
anything;  but  we  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  is  the  first  to  point  it  so  keenly 
and  so  often.  His  book  was  written  a 
little  too  soon  to  take  due  note  of  the  sup- 
port which  scientific  inquiry  has  brought 
to  the  claim  of  the  Greeks  that  they  sprang 
from  the  soil  of  Greece;  but  at  every 
point  it  witnesses  to  their  originality  in 
literature,  and  again  and  again  it  con- 
trasts their  unliterary  literature  with  the 
literary  literature  of  the  Homans,  who 
were  nothing  if  not  imitative.  Modern 
literature,  so  far  as  the  old-fashioned 
scholarship  could  misguide  it,  has  imi- 
tated the  Roman  imitators  of  the  Greeks, 
so  tliat  we  have  not  even  had  the  advan- 
tage of  aping  at  first  hand;  and  we  are 
only  just  beginning  to  feel  the  true  influ- 
ence of  the  Greeks, which  is  always  toward 
the  study  of  nature.  Wherever  one  of 
us  succeeds  in  representing  life,  he  is  seen 
to  have  done  something  Greek:  that  is, 
something  true,  something  free,  some- 
thing beautiful,  something  novel,  some- 
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thing  temperate.  This  is  what  Mr.  Per- 
ry’s work  teaches,  and  it  is  wliat  no  one 
can  help  seeing,  unless  he  perversely 
shuts  his  eyes  to  it.  The  illimitable  per- 
spective which  it  opens  is  one  in  which 
alone  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
the  Greek  achievement  in  literature  can 
be  seen,  and  it  can  be  fairly  said  at  least, 
that  no  man  writing  of  that  achievement 
in  the  old  way,  as  something  whose  glory 
could  be  felt  chiefly  if  not  only  by  the 
learned,  has  ever  done  it  gi*eater  rever- 
ence than  he  who  commends  it  to  all 
the  unlearned  as  something  that  it  needs 
merely  common-sense  to  appreciate.  This 
history,  then,  without  waiving  for  it  any 
of  those  claims  to  learning  which  we  leave 
others  to  pronounce  upon,  is  one  which 
we  wish  gratefully  to  celebrate  as  popular 
in  the  best  way.  In  it  once  more  the 
Greeks  are  at  our  doors,  and  it  is  our  fault 
if  we  refuse  to  know  them. 

Starting  from  Homer  and  coming  down 
to  Heliodorus,  the  story  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellectual achievement  of  our  race  ends,  as 
it  began, with  a novelist;  but  between  the 
novelist  who  wrote  in  vei*se  and  the  novel- 
ist who  wrote  in  prose,  there  stretches  a 
period  of  time  twice  as  long  as  that  since 
the  first  lispings  of  the  English  tongue 
made  themselves  heard  in  literature.  Be- 
cause so  little  has  been  left  by  the  rage  of 
superstition  and  the  malice  of  conquest 
that  any  diligent  reader  can  hope  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  whole  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  a comparatively  little  time,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  how  stupendous  even  in 
quantity  that  literature  once  was.  But  Mr. 
Perry’s  treatment  of  it  is  somehow  favor- 
able to  a just  conception  of  it  from  this 
side,  as  well  as  from  others,  and  no  reader 
can  leave  him  without  an  enlarged  as 
well  as  an  enlightened  sense  of  its  magni- 
tude in  every  way.  Its  decay  is  a very 
melancholy  story,  which  he  tells  as  clear- 
ly and  charmingly  as  the  tale  of  its  man- 
ifold triumphs.  We  all  know  more  or 
less  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  of  Simonides 
and  Pindar,  of  .^schylus  and  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  of  He- 
rodotus and  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
of  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes,  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  and  Aristotle;  these  names  rep- 
resent to  us  “the  glory  that  was  Greece  ” 
in  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  in  history,  in  oratory,  in  philos- 
ophy. But  at  this  point  the  Muse  of  liter- 
ary history,  who  is  perhaps  the  genteel- 
est  of  all  the  Muses,  usually  rests;  and  it 


is  with  diflBculty  that  one  gets  her  to 
come  down  through  the  Alexandrian 
school,  where  the  piping  of  eclogues  and 
of  pastorals  was  heard  amidst  the  dron- 
ing  of  grammarians  and  schoolmen,  to 
those  last  Byzantine  days  when  the  great 
modern  literary  form,  the  novel,  arose 
from  the  dust  of  all  that  long  detrition, 
and  Chariton  of  Aphrodisias  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Rider  Haggard  to  be.  But  it  is 
Mr.  Perry’s  passion  (if  the  word  is  not 
unjust  to  a writer  who  is  so  conscientious- 
ly dispassionate)  to  seek  not  miracles  of 
creation,  but  evidences  of  growth  in  the 
phase  of  human  history  he  deals  with. 
The  beginnings  of  Greek  literature  are 
prehistoric,  but  its  endings  are  known,  and 
he  finds  its  death  instinct  with  the  life  of 
modern  literature. 

III. 

It  is  our  misfortune  that  the  vices  and 
follies  of  its  dotage  descended  to  us  in 
undue  measure.  The  Greeks  wlio  have 
most  influenced  modern  literature,  and 
especially  our  criticism,  were  not  the 
great  Athenians,  but  the  little  Alexan- 
drians. In  fact,  literary  criticism  was 
hai*dly  known  to  Athens,  while  it  was  the 
breath  in  the  nostrils  of  Alexandria;  and 
wherever  at  any  time  literature  has  be- 
come the  affair  of  scholarship  rather  than 
humanity,  the  cart  has  been  put  before 
the  horse  in  the  true  Alexandrian  man- 
ner; and  often  there  is  no  horse  at  all. 
The  chapters  which  Mr.  Perry  devotes  to 
that  school  are  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  value,  for  there  we  are  shown  the 
earliest  known  processes  of  the  schoolmen 
who  have  spread  literature  as  a veil  be- 
tween us  and  Nature,  instead  of  holding 
it  up  as  a mirror  to  her.  It  was  not  that 
the  Greek  civilization  failed  to  give  mas- 
ters in  the  different  kinds,  or  the  new 
kinds  as  long  as  any  force  of  it  remained. 
Polybius,  writing  at  the  verge  of  our  era, 
conceived  of  history  in  something  like 
the  modern  universal  sense;  Plutareh 
much  later  sounded  the  true  note  of  bi- 
ography; Lucian  imagined  satire  which 
sufficed  by  simply  stating  a detestable 
thing,  or  letting  it  state  itself.  The  epi- 
grams of  the  Anthology  were  composed 
at  a comparatively  recent  period;  and  the 
pastoral  poets,  wlio,  if  they  used  Nature 
consciously  and  decoratively,  still  loved 
her,  arese  and  flourished.  But  none  of 
these  masters  influenced  after-time  in  at 
all  the  same  degree  as  the  schools  did, 
with  their  grammarians  and  critics. 
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their  editors  and  commentators,  their  im- 
itators and  disciples,  their  translators  and 
adapters.  This  is  what  Mr.  Perry  makes 
you  feel,  and  he  makes  you  see  the  reason 
for  it  in  the  community  of  childishness 
where  the  faltering  of  the  superannuated 
ancient  met  that  of  the  infant  modern. 

But  we  must  not  give  the  notion  that 
he  devotes  himself  mainly,  or  even  large- 
ly to  a study  of  Greek  literature  in  its  de- 
cay. The  luminous  effect  of  the  closing 
chapters, where  he  deals  with  it,  is  a final 
concentration  of  the  clear  light  which  he 
throws  upon  the  whole  history  of  that 
literature;  and  of  course  he  bestows  his 
greatest  attention  upon  its  greatest  epochs. 
Prom  first  to  last  he  gives  you,  by  precept 
and  example,  a conception  of  its  isolation 
to  the  life  of  the  wonderful  people  it 
sprang  from,  and  he  handles  his  material 
with  an  ease  and  lightness  which  make 
no  draft  upon  the  reader’s  energies,  and 
perhaps  therefore  all  the  more  perfectly 
secure  his  sympathies.  The  manner  is 
to  the  last  degree  plain  and  simple,  so 
plain  and  simple  that  those  who  have 
been  used  to  associating  power  with  flour- 
ish may  not  always  feel  the  virtue  of  it. 
This  sort  of  readers  will  be  apt  to  miss 
some  of  those  subtle  points  of  irony  in 
which  the  author  advances  his  personal 
feeling  about  this  matter  and  that.  They 
will  miss  some  delicious  touches  of  a pe- 
culiarly shy  humor;  but  none  of  these  we 
think  will  be  lost  to  the  judicious,  who 
will  perhaps  grieve  a little  that  Mr.  Perry 
does  not  often  let  them  know  whose  ver- 
sions of  the  extracts  they  are  reading,  and 
is  sometimes  mechanically  so  inadvertent 
that  he  leaves  them  to  And  out  for  them- 
selves which  of  the  several  authora  men- 
tioned together  the  several  extracts  are 
from.  But  one  cannot  really  go  wrong, 
though  now  and  then  it  may  be  a trifle 
troublesome  to  find  the  way.  The  work 
is  at  every  moment  addressed  to  the  read- 
er’s highest  intelligence,  but  he  need  not 
be  a learned,  or  even  a “cultivated”  per- 
son in  order  to  appreciate  the  matter  and 
the  manner.  Manner  is  the  word  rather 
than  style  which  we  should  use  in  speak- 
ing of  the  artistic  side  of  the  performance ; 
and  we  fancy  that  Mr.  Perry  would  be  one 
of  the  last  to  care  for  praise  of  his  style. 
His  personal  quality  in  fact  is  so  elusive 
that  the  suffusion  of  one’s  material  with 
one’s  self,  which  we  call  a man’s  style,  the 
individual  color,  so  to  speak,  is  not  often 
present.  We  might  say  that  it  is  chiefly 


noticeable  by  its  absence;  but  there  is  a 
manner  which  no  man  keeps  out  of  his- 
work,  and  which  is  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  his  mental  attitude.  With  Mr. 
Perry  this  is  unpretentious  and  unaffect- 
ed, an  expression  of  democratic  sincerity 
as  attractive  as  it  is  uncommon. 

IV. 

Something  of  the  same  motive  that  gov- 
erns us  to  the  frank  avowal  of  our  plea- 
sure in  him,  makes  it  easy  for  us  at  all 
times  to  recognize  the  worth  of  what  is 
our  own  in  literature,  and  to  shun  at  least 
the  kind  of  provinciality  which  ignores  it. 
This  kind  seems  to  us  upon  the  whole  a 
worse  kind  than  the  kind  that  boasts  our 
own  because  it  is  our  own;  and  we  have 
lately  seen  with  satisfaction  some  reluc- 
tance in  our  criticism  to  accept  the  short 
stories  of  Maupassant  as  the  best  work  of 
the  sort  that  has  been  done.  It  seems  to  ua 
not  at  all  true  that  they  are  the  best  at  all 
times,  or  so  good  at  the  best  as  the  work  of 
certain  of  our  own  writers ; they  are  not  so 
richly  imagined,  so  finely  wrought.  They 
have  for  us  the  charm  of  strangeness,  the 
fascination  of  comingfrom  far,and  theyare 
undoubtedly  done  admirably,  with  perfect 
knowledge  of  technique,  and  that  feeling^ 
for  art  which  would  make  a Frenchman 
Greek  if  such  a thing  were  possible.  But 
their  average  seems  not  so  good  as  that 
of  Miss  S.  O.  Jewett’s  little  stories,  which 
are  as  delicately  constructed  upon  as  true 
a method,  and  which  abound  with  every 
grace  of  Maupassant’s  best,  and  are  pene- 
trated with  the  aroma  of  a humor  which 
he  never  knew.  If  the  reader  cares  ta 
take  her  latest  volume,  Strangers  and 
Wayfarers,  and  compare  “A  Winter 
Courtship,”  or  “Mr.  Teaby’s  Quest,”  or 
“Going  to  Shrewsbury,”  or  “By  the 
Morning  Boat,”  or  “In  Dark  New  Eng- 
land Days,”  with  any  of  the  thirteen  tales- 
of  Maupassant  in  the  first  of  the  Odd  Num- 
ber Series,  we  think  he  will  see  the  truth 
of  what  we  say.  We  think  a comparison 
of  these  sketches  with  those  of  any  other 
French  writer  will  be  as  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage. Even  the  Tales  by  Francois 
Coppee,  which  form  the  latest  issue  of 
the  same  series,  delicate  and  finished  as 
they  are,  with  that  air  of  elegant  uu finish, 
do  not  rival  Miss  Jewett's  New  England 
studies.  It  is  not  only  the  delightful 
mood  in  which  these  little  masterpieces 
are  imagined,  but  the  perfect  artistic  re- 
straint, the  truly  Greek  temperance,  giv- 
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ing  all  without  one  touch  too  much,  which 
render  them  exquisite,  make  them  real- 
ly perfect  in  their  way;  and  we  hope  it  is 
with  a joy  in  their  b^uty  far  above  the 
chauvinistic  exultation  of  knowing  them 
ours,  that  we  perceive  we  have  nothing 
to  learn  of  the  French  in  this  sort,  but 
perhaps  something  to  teach  them. 

V. 

Another  woman’s  work,  but  a*  Spanish 
woman’s  this  time,  has  lately  been  giving 
us  much  the  kind  of  pleasure  we  feel  in 
Miss  Jewett’s  art.  The  woman  is  Emilia 
Pardo  Baz4n,  and  the  work  is  the  story 
she  calls  Morrifia,  meaning  homesickness, 
we  believe,  in  the  Galician  dialect.  It  is 
about  a mother  and  her  son,  and  the  ser- 
vant-girl who  comes  to  live  with  them  in 
Madrid,  because  they  are  all  from  the  same 
province,  and  she  is  homesick  in  that 
strange  world,  and  longs  for  the  sound  of 
her  own  speech,  and  hungers  for  her  own 
kind  of  people.  She  is  of  a simple,  affec- 
tionate nature,  impassioned  beyond  our 
cold  comprehension,  and  in  the  shelter  of 
that  friendly  home,  where  from  the  first 
she  is  treated  more  like  a daughter  of  the 
house  than  like  a servant,  it  is  not  long 
before  she  falls  in  love  with  the  son.  The 
expected  happens,  and  it  all  ends  with  the 
poor  girl’s  death  by  her  own  hand.  The 
range  of  life  is  wider  than  our  fiction 
commonly  permits  itself;  but  it  is  not 
wider  than  that  of  George  Eliot’s  fiction, 
and  the  tragedy  is  pathetic  beyond  any 
reporting.  The  three  principal  figures 
liave  their  setting  of  other  chai’actei’s, 
friends,  neighbors,  spectators,  who  give 
the  scene  the  interest  of  large  life,  but 
these  three  transact  the  drama,  which  is 
very  simple,  and  of  a sort  of  fatal  event- 
lessness in  its  march  to  the  inevitable 
close.  In  the  mean  time  their  several 
characters  are  expressed  in  colors  of  con- 
duct and  in  shades  of  behavior,  always 
distinct,  but  nowhere  insisted  upon ; you 
know  them  as  if  you  had  lived  with  them. 
A wrong  is  done  and  suffered,  but  some- 
how no  one  seems  more  to  blame  than 
another,  and  the  imagined  fact  has  the 
same  value  as  a piece  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  world  about  us.  The  girl’s  nature  has 
a most  appealing  charm,  with  the  shadow 
of  her  origin  thrown  forward  upon  her— - 
she  is  the  daughter  of  a priest;  but  per- 
haps the  connoisseur  would  say  that  the 
young  man,  just  growing  out  of  his  mo- 


ther s control  and  with  the  indefinite 
lines  of  boyishness  not  yet  hardened  in 
maturity,  with  his  kindness  and  his  self- 
ishness of  inexperienced  youth,  was  better 
done,  as  he  was  certainly  harder  to  do. 

Some  one  ought  to  put  the  book  into 
English,  and  some  one  probably  will.  Se- 
nora  Bazan,  who  refuses  to  use  her  title 
of  countess,  with  an  indiffei*ence  which 
we  Anglo-Saxons  cannot  understand,  is 
best  known  by  her  pamphlet  on  realism, 

La  Cuestion  Palpitante,  written  when  the 
controvei'sy  was  hottest,  and  taking  the 
boldest  ground  in  favor  of  the  sincere  art 
which  now  prevails  everywhere  but  in 
England,  where  they  still  like  to  read 
novels  of  adventure  as  crude  as  the  Greek 
romances.  The  chapter  of  this  robust  and 
vigorous,  not  to  say  athletic  essay  which 
relates  to  English  fiction  is  curiously  in- 
telligent, and  is  interesting  in  its  percep- 
tion that  all  the  English  meters  but  Scott 
were  realists,  so  far  as  they  knew  how,  as 
well  as  in  its  recognition  of  George  Eliot 
as  the  first  novelist  of  her  time. 

VI. 

The  whole  essay  is  redolent  of  the 
Spanish  humor,  which  is  so  like  our  own, 
and  yet  has  its  peculiar  perfume.  This 
humor  is  what  forms  the  atmosphere  of 
Valdes’s  novels,  and  keeps  his  satire  kind- 
ly even  when  his  contempt  is  strongest,  as 
in  that  last  novel  of  his,  which  his  trans- 
lator calls  Scum,  and  which  deals  with 
society  as  Vald6s  “ found  it”  in  Madrid. 
Certain  points  of  resemblance  are  to  be 
found  in  “good”  society  the  world  over, 
nowadays,  and  one  of  these  is  its  decorous 
religiosity.  It  appears  that  wherever  peo- 
ple so  far  experience  the  favor  of  Heaven 
as  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dress 
handsomely  and  to  fare  sumptuously, 
they  are  as  punctilious  in  their  devotions 
as  they  are  in  any  of  their  social  duties. 
Nothing  could  be  moi'e  edifying  than  the 
Spanish  novelist's  study  of  the  “smart 
set”  of  Madrid  as  he  pictures  them  at  a 
select  service  in  the  oratory  of  a devout 
lady  of  their  number.  They  seem  cer- 
tainly to  be  more  vicious  than  any  smart 
set  among  ourselves,  or  at  least  differently 
vicious,  but  they  vary  little  in  their  theo- 
ry of  life.  If  they  worship  God  they  do 
not  forget  their  duty  to  Mammon,  and 
money  is  to  the  fore  among  them  as  it  is 
among  us.  One  of  their  leaders  is  Clem- 
entina, the  heroine,  if  the  book  can  be 
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said  to  have  a heroine,  who  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Raquena,  a robber 
baron  of  the  stock  exchange,  an  adven- 
tui*er  in  Cuba,  ennobled  for  his  unscru- 
pulous rapacity  in  accumulating  money, 
after  he  returns  to  Spain.  He  is  a great 
financier,  as  such  people  are  with  us,  some- 
times; he  knows  how  to  get  up  “corners” 
and  to  ‘ ‘ squeeze  ” those  he  traps  into  them, 
quite  as  if  he  were  an  oil  or  wheat  opera- 
tor. He  is  the  owner  of  some  great  quick- 
silver mines,  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
passages  of  the  book  is  the  account  of  the 
visit  he  pays  these  mines  with  a party  of 
the  “best”  people  of  Madrid  in  his  train 
of  private  cars.  They  are  all  hanging 
upon  him  in  the  hope  that  he  will  some- 
how make  them  rich,  but  some  of  the  wo- 
men are  shocked  at  the  life,  or  the  death 
in  life,  of  the  miners,  who  are  sufferers 
from  mercurial  poisoning,  and  who  go 
shaking  about  like  decrepit  paralytics. 
The  duke  tells  the  ladies  that  the  notion 
of  mercurial  poisoning  is  nonsense,  and 
if  the  men  would  leave  off  drinking  they 
would  be  well  enough;  just  as  one  of  our 
own  millionaires  has  told  us  that  the  great 
cause  of  poverty  is  “ intemperance.”  The 
duke’s  assurance  comforts  the  ladies,  and 
they  have  a banquet  in  one  of  the  upper 
levels  of  the  mine,  while  all  round  and 
under  them  the  haggard  miners  are  dig- 
ging their  own  graves.  Their  gayety  is  a 
little  chilled  by  the  ironies  of  the  young 
physician  of  the  company,  who  takes  a 
less  optimistic  view  of  the  case  than  the 
good  duke,  though  his  life  is  spent  among 
the  miners  and  devoted  to  them.  This 
physician  is  a socialist;  and  it  is  a curious 
sign  of  the  times  that  the  socialists  should 
be  making  their  way,  in  fiction  at  least, 
as  the  friends  rather  than  the  enemies  of 
the  race. 

Tolstoi's  latest  book,  The  Fruits  of  Cult- 
ure, wliich  it  is  somehow  natural  to  speak 
of  after  this  novel  of  Valdes’s,  will  cer- 
tainly not  offend  in  the  way  of  the  Kreut- 
zer  Sonata,  though  we  fancy  it  will  hard- 
ly interest  as  much.  This  time  he  has 
given  us  a drama,  a comedy  in  which  the 
vanity  and  emptiness  of  idle  rich  people's 
lives  arc  pictui'ed  with  the  fidelity  which  is 
so  much  more  terrible  than  satire.  They 
are  shown  as  given  over  to  fads,  where 
they  have  any  interest  apart  from  their 
real  business  of  eating  and  drinking,  and 
dresvsing  and  undressing.  The  truth  which 
he  specially  brings  out  is  one  that  he  has 


shown  before  whenever  he  has  revealed 
the  contempt  in  which  all  people  who 
work  for  a living  cannot  help  holding 
those  who  do  not  work  for  a living,  even 
when  they  envy  them.  The  little  group 
of  peasants  who  come  up  from  the  coun- 
try to  buy  land  of  Leonid  ITedorovitch 
are  not  awed  by  him  or  his  wife,  though 
they  are  bewildered  by  them,  especially 
when  she  drives  them  from  her  presence 
and  has  the  place  where  they  stood  disin- 
fected, because  she  lias  heard  that  they  are 
from  a district  where  she  has  heard  there  is 
diphtheria.  They  go  quietly  into  the  kitch- 
en, where  the  servants  invite  them,  and 
where  they  all  join  in  laughing  at  their 
masters.  Each  of  us  who  keeps  a servant 
also  keeps  a critic,  and  a very  scornful  one, 
whose  imagination  he  does  not  i mpre.ss  with 
his  superiority  in  the  least,  and  who  knows 
liim  as  he  is  for  a more  or  less  ridiculous 
dependent,  if  we  are  to  believe  Tolstoi. 
The  only  way  is  to  try  not  to  believe  him, 
but  to  believe  Mr.  McAllister,  when  he 
draws  an  affecting  picture  of  “an  old 
family  servant”  who  joined  the  other 
grooms  and  coachmen  in  drinking  up  the 
champagne  at  a Newport  picnic  before  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  could  get  at  it,  and 
who  was  bowed  down  with  grief  and 
shame  when  his  “master”  convicted  him 
of  peculiar  wickedness  in  that  quality. 
Perhaps  the  wily  Irishman  was  really 
overcome  with  the  contrition  that  “an 
old  family  servant”  ought  to  feel,  and 
was  not  laughing  inw’ardly  at  his  “ mas- 
ter.” Let  us  try  to  think  so,  for  the  cred- 
it of  the  human  race,wiiich  is  a good  deal 
concerned  in  the  matter.  The  romantic 
notion  of  the  servant  is  altogether  pret- 
tier, and  much  more  comfortable  to  the 
master,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
mistress;  but  it  is  not  put  forward  by 
Valdes  any  more  than  by  Tolstoi.  The 
picture  that  the  Spaniard  draws  of  the 
contempt  that  the  menials  of  rich  people 
feel  for  them  is  much  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Russian  offers;  and  there  is 
something  terrible  in  the  mockery  and 
contumely  with  wdiich  the  “old  family 
servants”  of  the  Duke  of  Raquena  use 
him  in  the  imbecility  which  is  his  last 
phase.  To  be  sure  Thackeray  had  long 
ago  shown  the  relation  of  master  and 
man  in  its  true  light  in  that  catastrophe 
wdiere  Morgan  turns  upon  Major  Penden- 
nis  at  last  with  a ferocious  explosion  of 
the  accumulated  hatred  of  years. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  12th  of  February. — 
Congress : — The  following  bills  passed  the 
Senate:  Free-coinage,  January  14thf  as  a substitute 
for  the  Financial  Bill ; Congressional  Apportion- 
ment, January  29th  ; Army  Appropriation,  January 
31st;  Fortification  and  Military  Academy  Appropria- 
tion, February  4th. — The  following  bills  passed  the 
House : District  of  Columbia  Appropriation,  Janu- 
ary22d;  Army  Appropriation,  January  14th;  Naval 
Appropriation,  January  26lh  ; Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Appropriation,  February  4th. 

The  following  United  States  Senators,  whose  term 
of  office  begins  with  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  have 
been  chosen  by  their  respective  States:  James  L. 
Pugh,  Alabama  (re-elected  March  3,  1890);  James 
K.  Jones,  Arkansas  (re-elected  January  21,  1891); 
Leland  Stanford,  California  (re-elected  January  14, 
1891);  Henry  M.  Toller,  Colorado  (re-elected  Janu- 
ary 20, 1891);  Orville  PI.  Platt,  Connecticut  (re-elect- 
ed January  21,  1891);  John  B.  Gordon,  Georgia 
(November  18,  1890);  George  S.  Shoup,  Idaho  (De- 
cember 18, 1890);  Daniel  \V.  Voorheos,  Indiana  (re- 
elected January  21,  1891);  William  B.  Allison, 
Iowa  (re-elected  March  4,  1890);  W.  A.  refTer,  Kan- 
sas (January  28,  1891);  Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn. 
Kentucky  (re-elected  January  7, 1890);  Ephraim  K. 
Wilson,  Maryland  (re-elected  January  14,  1890); 
George  G.  Vest,  Missouri  (re-elected  January  20, 
1S91);  John  P.  Jones,  Nevada  (re-elected  January 
30,  1891) ; Jacob  H.  Gal  linger,  New  Ham  p.sh  ire  (Jan- 
uary 21,1891);  David  B.  Hill,  New  York  (January 
21,  1891);  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  North  Carolina  (Jan- 
uary 22,  1891);  Henry  C.  Han.sbrough,  North  Da- 
kota (January  23,  1891);  Calvin  S.  Brice,  Ohio 
(January  15,  1890);  John  H.  Mitchell,  Oregon  (re- 
elected January  14,  1891);  James  Donald  Cameron, 
Pennsylvania  (re-elected  January  21,  1891);  John 
L.  M.  Irby,  South  Carolina  (December  11,1890); 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  Vermont  (re-elected  October  14, 
1890);  Watson  C.  Sqnire,  Washington  (re-elected 
January  21,  1891);  William  F.  Vilas,  Wisconsin 
(January  27,  1891);  Joseph  M.  Carey,  Wyoming 
(November  15,  1890). 

By  the  retirement  of  ex-Governor  Thayer,  the  dif- 
ficulty regarding  the  Governorship  in  Nebraska  was 
practically  settled,  January  15th,  in  favor  of  Gov- 
ernor-elect James  E.  Boyd, 

The  difficulties  with  the  Sioux  Indians  in  South 
Dakota  w’ere  happily  adjusted.  Tlie  iiostile  bands 
that  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Bad  Lands  returned 
to  Pine  Ridge  Agency  on  the  15th  of  January,  and 
surrendered  their  arms  to  the  Unit»^d  States  officers. 

All  insurrection  against  the  government  of  Chili 
was  begun  early  in  January,  and  the  ports  of  Val- 
paraiso, Iqui(pie,  and  other  important  sea -coast 
towns  wxre  blockaded  by  war  ships  who.«e  officers 
had  joined  in  the  rebellion.  Many  of  the  govern- 
ment .soldiers  ahso  united  themselve.s  with  the  insur- 
gent forces. 

A similar  revolutionary  outbreak  was  attempted 
January  15th  in  the  Argentine  province  of  Plntre 
Rmxs,  but  was  promptly  quelled  by  the  national 
troops. 

The  Brazilian  ministry  resigned  January  22d.  On 
the  following  day,  however,  a new  cabinet  was  form- 
ed, with  Senhor  Uchoa  a.s  Premier. 

At  Oporto,  Portugal,  January  31st,  three  regi- 


ments of  the  garrison  mutinied  and  rose  against  the 
government  with  the  design  to  establish  a republic. 
After  a sharp  conflict  with  the  troops  which  remain- 
ed loyal  to  the  government,  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed,  and  most  of  the  mutineers  were  made  pris- 
oners. 

At  the  elections  held  in  Spain  February  2d — the 
first  under  the  new  universal  suffrage  law — a large 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  were  favorable  to  the 
government. 

The  Italian  ministry  under  Signor  Crispi  resigned 
January  3l8t,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary by  a new  cabinet,  with  the  Marchese  di  Rudini 
at  the  head. 

DISASTERS. 

Jannarif  12//i. — The  town  of  Livno,  in  Bosnia, 
was  partially  buried  by  an  avalanche,  and  .seventeen 
persons  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  falling  mass 
of  .‘iiiow  and  ice. 

Januari/  20fA. — By  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a 
colliery  near  the  city  of  Cliarkow,  in  European  Rus- 
sia, more  than  1(m,)  miners  were  killed. 

JiiuHar}!  2Ath. — By  an  explosion  in  the  Hibernia 
Colliery  at  Gelsenkirchen,  Germany,  fifty-two  per- 
sons lost  their  lives. 

January  27/A. — An  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the 
Mammoth  shaft  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  coke-works,  near 
Mount  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania,  caused  the  death  of 
130  miners. 

January  28/A. — Despatches  from  Greece  an- 
nounced that  tile  town  of  Aiharnana  liad  been  over- 
whelmed by  an  avalanche.  Eighty  liouses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  at  least  twenty-five  peisons  killed. 

Ft'brnary  4/A. — By  tlie  sudden  flooding  of  the 
Janesville  Mine,  neai-  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.‘iylvania, 
sixteen  niiner.s  w’cre  drow  ned. 

February  ^th. — Despatches  from  China  announced 
that  terrible  floods  and  famine  had  recently  pre- 
vailed in  the  interior  of  North  China.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Wen-Chuan  alone  fully  1000  lives  were  lost, 
and  in  nine  other  districts  there  were  terrible  suffer- 
ing and  destitution. — An  avalanche  near  the  village 
of  Ruetti,  Switzerland,  destroyed  the  lives  of  twenty- 
two  p)crsons. 

OBITUARY. 

January  17//<. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  George 
Bancroft,  statesman  and  historian,  aged  ninety 
years. 

January  20/A. — In  San  Francisco,  California,  Da- 
vid Kalakaua,  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Island.^,  aged 
fifty-four  years. 

January  22f/. — In  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Brazilian  Mini.ster  of  War,  aged  forty-two 
years. 

January  28/A. — Reports  were  received  of  the 
death  of  Abdurrahman  Khan,  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan, at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 

January  29/A. — In  New  York  city,  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  William  Win- 
dom.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Slates, 
aged  sixty-three  years. 

Januayy  30/A. — In  London,  England,  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  Member  of  Parliament,  aged  fifty -seven 
years. — In  Paris,  France,  Charles  Chaplin,  the  artist, 
aged  sixty-six  years. 

January  31.s7. — In  Paris,  France,  Jean  Louis  Er- 
nest Meissonier,  the  French  painter,  aged  seventy- 
six  years. 
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could  once  be  warm— -really  warm  without 
effort — in  or  out  of  doors  ? Was  it  any  better 
in  divine  Florence  than  on  the  chill  Riviera? 
Northern  Italy  was  blanketed  with  snow,  the 
Apennines  were  white,  and  through  the  clean 
streets  of  the  beautiful  town  a raw  wind  search- 
ed every  nook  and  corner,  penetrating  through 
the  thickest  of  English  wraps,  and  harder  to 
endure  than  ingratitude,  while  a frosty  mist 
enveloped  all.  The  traveller  forgot  to  bring 
with  him  the  contented  mind  of  the  Italian. 
Could  he  go  about  in  a long  cloak  and  a 
slouch  hat,  curl  up  in  doorways  out  of  the 
blast,  and  be  content  in  a feeling  of  his  own 
picturesqueness?  Could  he  sit  all  day  on  the 
stone  pavement  and  hold  out  his  chilblained 
hand  for  soldi  ? Could  he  even  deceive  him- 
self, in  a palatial  apartment  with  a frescoed 
ceiling,  by  an  appearance  of  warmth  in  two 
sticks  ignited  by  a pine  cone  set  in  an  aper- 
ture in  one  end  of  the  vast  room,  and  giving 
out  scarcely  heat  enough  to  diive  the  swallows 
from  the  chimney  ? One  must  be  born  to  this 
sort  of  thing  in  order  to  enjoy  it.  He  needs 
tlie  poetic  temperament  which  can  feel  in 
January  the  breath  of  June.  The  pampered 
American  is  not  adapted  to  this  kind  of  plea- 
sure. He  is  very  crude,  not  to  say  barbarous, 
yet  in  many  of  his  tastes,  l)ut  he  has  reached 
one  of  the  desirable  things  in  civilization,  and 
that  is  a thorougli  appreciation  of  physical 
comfort.  He  has  had  the  ingenuity  to  protect 
himself  in  his  own  climate,  but  when  he  trav- 
els he  is  at  the  mercy  of  customs  and  tradi- 
tions in  which  the  idea  of  physical  comfort  is 
still  rudimentary.  He  cannot  warm  himself 
before  a group  of  statuary,  or  extract  heat  from 
a canvas  by  Raphael,  nor  keep  his  teeth  from 
chattering  by  the  exquisite  view  from  the  Bo- 
boli  Gardens.  The  cold  American  is  insensible 
to  art,  and  shivers  in  the  presence  of  the  warm- 
est historical  associations.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a spot  in  Europe  where  he  can  be  or- 
dinarily warm  in  winter.  The  world,  indeed, 
does  not  care  whether  he  is  warm  or  not,  but 
it  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to  him.  As 
he  wanders  from  palace  to  palace — and  he 
cannot  escape  the  impression  that  nothing  is 
good  enough  for  him  except  a palace — he 
cannot  think  of  any  cotUige  in  any  hamlet  in 
America  that  is  not  more  comfortable  in  win- 
ter tftin  any  palace  he  can  find.  And  so  he 
is  driven  on  in  cold  and  weary  stretches  of 
travel  to  dwell  among  the  French  in  Algeria, 
or  with  the  Jews  in  Tunis,  or  the  Moslems  in 
Cairo.  He  longs  for  warmth  as  the  Crusader 
longed  for  Jerusalem,  but  not  short  of  Africa 
shall  he  find  it.  The  glacial  period  is  coming 
back  on  Europe. 

The  citizens  of  the  great  republic  have  a 
reputation  for  inordinate  self-appreciation,  but 
the  Draw^cr  is  thinking  that  they  undervalue 
many  of  the  advantages  their  ingenuity  lias 
w^on.  It  is  admitted  that  they  arc  restless,  and 
must  always  be  seeking  something  that  they 
have  not  at  home.  But  aside  from  their  abil- 
ity to  be  warm  in  any  part  of  their  own  coun- 


try at  any  time  of  the  year,  where  else  can  they 
travel  three  thousand  miles  on  a stretch  in  a 
well-heated — too  much  heated — car,  without 
change  of  car,  without  revision  of  tickets, 
without  encountering  a custom-house,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  stepping  out  doors  either 
for  food  or  drink,  for  a library,  for  a bath — for 
any  item,  in  short,  that  goes  to  the  comfort  of 
a civilized  being?  And  yet  we  are  always 
prating  of  the  superior  civilization  of  Eu- 
rope. Nay,  more,  the  traveller  steps  into  a 
car — which  is  as  comfortable  as  a house — in 
Boston,  and  alights  from  it  only  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  In  what  other  part  of  the  world 
can  that  achievement  in  comfort  and  con- 
venience be  approached  ? 

But  this  is  not  all  as  to  climate  and  com- 
fort. We  have  climates  of  all  sorts  within 
easy  reach,  and  in  quantity,  both  good  and 
bad,  enough  to  export — more,  in  fact,  than 
we  need  of  all  sorts.  If  heat  is  all  we  want, 
there  are  only  three  or  four  days  between  the 
zero  of  Maine  and  the  80^^  of  Florida.  If  New 
England  is  inhospitable  and  New  York  freez- 
ing, it  is  only  a matter  of  four  days  to  the  sun 
and  the  exhilarating  air  of  New-  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  and  only  five  to  the  oranges  and  roses 
of  that  semi-tropical  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
southern  California.  And  if  this  does  not 
content  us,  a day  or  two  more  lands  us,  with- 
out sea-sickness,  in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs, 
where  we  can  live  in  the  temperate  or  the 
tropic  zone,  eat  strange  fruits,  and  be  remind- 
ed of  Egypt  and  Spain  and  Italy,  and  see  all 
the  colors  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
able  to  give  his  skin.  Fruits  and  flowers  and 
sun  in  the  winter-time,  a climate  to  lounge 
and  be  happy  in — all  this  is  wdthin  easy  reach, 
with  the  minimum  of  disturbance  to  our  daily 
habits.  We  started  out,  w’hen  we  turned  our 
backs  on  the  Old  World,  with  the  declaration 
that  all  men  are  free,  and  entitled  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  an  agreeable  climate.  We 
have  yet  to  learn,  it  seems,  that  we  can  indulge 
in  that  pursuit  best  on  our  own  continent. 
There  is  no  winter  climate  elsewhere  to  com- 
pare w- ith  that  found  in  our  extreme  Southwest 
or  in  Mexico,  and  the  sooner  we  put  this  fact 
into  poetry  and  literature,  and  begin  to  make 
a tradition  of  it,  the  better  will  it  be  for  our 
peace  of  mind  and  for  our  children.  And  if 
the  continent  does  not  satisfy  us,  there  lie  the 
West  Indies  within  a few  hours’  sail,  with  all 
the  luxuriance  and  geniality  of  the  tropics. 
We  are  only  half  emancipated  yet.  Wc  arc 
still  apt  to  see  the  world  through  the  imagi- 
nation of  England,  whose  literature  we  adopt- 
ed, or  of  Germany.  To  these  bleak  lands  Italy 
was  a paradise,  and  was  so  sung  by  poets  who 
had  no  conception  of  a winter  without  frost. 
We  have  a winter  climate  of  another  sort  from 
any  in  Europe : we  have  easy  and  comfortable 
access  to  it.  The  only  thing  we  need  to  do 
now  is  to  correct  our  imagination,  which  has 
been  led  astray.  Our  poets  can  at  least  do 
this  for  us  l>y  the  help  of  a quasi-international 
copyright.  * Cfiarles  Dudley  Warner. 
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HAMILTON  TAKES  SOMETHING. 

Mks.  Brown,  living  in  the  country,  bad  five 
trunks  carted  up  from  the  station,  some  ten 
miles  away,  by  an  old  darky.  The  day  was 
very  rainy,  and  the  old  man  was  soaked  through 
when  he  drove  up  to  the  house. 

Mrs.  Brown  (ivitA  sympathy).  “Whj',  Ham- 
ilton, you  must  be  wet!” 

Hamilton  (shivering).  ‘‘  Ye-es,  ma’am.” 

Mrs.  Brown.  ‘^Aren’t  you  afraid  you’ll  take 
cold,  Hamilton  ?” 

Hamilton.  ‘‘Ye-ycs, ma’am;  i*heumatiz pret- 
ty bad,  ma’am.” 

Mrs.  Brown.  Don’t  yon  ever  take  some- 
thing w hen  you  get  soaked  through,  Hamil- 
ton ?” 

Hamilton  (eaga'ly).  ^‘Ye-yes — yes,  ma’am.” 

[^JRubs  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  mottth. 

Mrs.  Brown.  “ Well,  here  are  four  tw^o-graiii 
quinine  pills,  Hamilton  ; take  them  as  soon  as 
you  get  home.”  [ Collapse  of  Hamilton. 

MY  FRIENDS  THE  DIRECTORS. 

Some  months  ago  I was  requested  to  act  as 
inspector  of  elections  in  behalf  of  the  stock- 
holders of  a certain  corporation  which  shall 
be  nameless,  for  w hich  service  I was  to  be  paid 
two  dollars.  I was  also  invited  to  remain  and 
dine  with  the  directors,  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  after w'ard.  1 accepted  the  office  and 
the  invitation  with  alacrity,  and  enjoyed  my- 
self to  the  full — especially  at  the  dinner;  an 
unusually  rich  dinner  it  was,  and  wine  flow- 
ed like  soda-w'ater.  The  directors,  no  one  of 
whom  was  under  sixty,  were  genial  to  the  last 
degree,  and  full  of  good  advice,  taking  the  op- 
portunity to  show  me  the  error  of  my  w’ays  in 
gastronomy,  politics,  religion,  and  other  things 
which  go  to  make  of  this  a happy  life.  Their 
gastronomical  advice,  wdiich  I felt  bound  to 
accept,  was  somewhat  as  follows. 

When  the  oysters  were  served,  the  president 
of  the  company,  a delightful  old  gentleman  of 
seventy-two,  observed,  with  much  dignity  and 
some  severity : 

‘^Oysters!  Humph!  No  oysters  for  me. 
Forty  years  ago  I ate  ’em,  but  I’m  no  such  fool 
as  to  do  it  now.  Take  my  advice,  my  young 
friend,  and  leave  oysters  alone.” 

I took  his  advice,  and  w’aited  for  the  next 
course,  which  was  lobster  croquettes.  The 
president  of  the  company  fell  to  and  devoured 
his  lobster  croquette  before  mine  w as  brought 
to  me,  much  to  the  disgust  of  a director,  aged 
sixty-eight,  who  .sat  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table. 

“Ye  may  be  no  fool  about  oysters,”  said  he 
of  the  other  end,  “ but  the  man  who  puts  lob- 
ster in  his  stomach  puts  pizen  thqre.  I’m 
sixty-nine  next  April,  and  I’d  ’a’  been  in  my 
grave  thutty  years  if  I hadn’t  dropi)ed  lobster 

ten  years  ago.  Don’t  you  touch  ’em,  Mr. ” 

(naming  me). 

There  were  obvious  inaccuracies  in  the  old 
gentleman’s  statement,  but  it  was  due  to  his 
years  that  I should  decline  the  lobster. 


A few  minutes  later  I was  delighted  to 
see  a delicious  filet  smothered  in  mushrooms 
brought  on  the  table.  Mushrooms  are  my  es- 
pecial delight,  and  I was  helping  myself  co- 
piously, when  I became  conscious  of  a glare 
across  the  table.  I glanced  up,  and  found  my- 
self pinned  to  the  wall,  as  it  were,  by  the  eye 
of  a director  of  the  vintage  of  1828. 

“ Y’  ain’t  eatin’ mushrooms,  are  you  f’said  he. 
I acknowledged  the  soft  impeachment. 

“ Humph ! Better  stop  at  the  undertaker’s 
on  the  way  home  and  leave  your  order.” 

I mutely  appealed  to  my  friends  the  presi- 
dent and  the  lobster-hater  for  endorsement  of 
my  course ; but  they  were  silent ; and  worse 
still,  there  were  no  mushrooms  before  them.  I 
learned  afterward  that  they  had  eaten  their 
share  w’hile  I was  engaged  in  conversation 
with  a sixty-six-year-old  director  on  my  right, 
who  subsequently  peremptorily  forbade  me  to 
touch  the  Roman  punch. 

“ It’s  ruin  to  put  that  slushy  stuff  into  your 
stomach,”  he  said  of  it.  “ Might  as  well  eat  a 
snowball.” 

So  the  mushrooms  and  the  punch  left  me 
untouched. 

There  were  but  two  directors  left.  They 
had  pitched  in  like  honorable  men,  and  I ad- 
mired them,  and  for  once  I wished  that  I were 
old  enough  to  be  able  to  get  along  without 
respect  for  age,  as  they  were.  I comforted 
myself  with  the  thought,  however,  that  the 
game  course  and  coffee — for  I never  touch  ice- 
cream myself — would  suffice  to  stay  my  by  this 
time  ravenous  appetite. 

The  bird  was  brought  on — a beautiful,  lus- 
cious red -head  duck,  cooked  to  perfection. 
But — I put  it  from  me  untasted. 

One  of  my  old  stand-byes,  a man  of  sev- 
enty-four— old  enough,  I think,  to  know  better 
— went  back  on  me.  He  prophesied  every  evil 
thing  if  I ate  that  duck;  and  although  the 
others  at  the  table  were  brave  enough  to  go 
on  and  eat  their  share,  I felt  that,  having 
previously  accepted  their  advice,  I could  not 
properly  ignore  that  of  the  present  objector. 
So  I succumbed  to  the  inevitable,  and  waited 
for  the  cofl’ee.  It  came.  I was  just  about  to 
swallow  it,  when  the  one  remaining  director — 
my  pet,  my  admiration — roared  out, 

“ Drinking  coffee  after  one  o’clock  is  suicide.” 
And  then,  as  if  endorsing  this  warning,  the 
clock  struck  three. 

I sadly  rose  from  the  table,  and  bade  my 
ho.sts  goo4l-afteruoon,  and  departed,  a hungry 
man — hungry  to  ravenousness  ; and  on  my  wtiy 
home  I stoj)ped  at  the  club,  and  had  a meal 
served  in  a private  room.  It  consisted  of 
Welsh  rare-bit  and  charlotte-russe,  which  were 
all  they  had  within  reach,  and  I regret  to  say 
that,  in  spite  of  my  abstinence  at  the  dinner,  I 
suffered  for  the  next  mouth  from  dyspepsia. 
Whether  thi.s  was  due  to  disappointed  appetite 
or  not,  I have  never  been  able  to  find  out. 

At  all  events,  this  is  a true  story. 

Gaston  V.  Drake. 
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AFTER  THE  LESBON, 


[Herr  TkxUor  KlingfUfftifi  hm  Jmt  HuUhM  jiiagtng  (M  miir^  of  Wa{pi^r"»  Gottrnln. 
Htrn,  **Oh,  beaveoly ! rlivtnt>  I jBut  now,  Prof«»j«jr,  I must  go : it  i«  two  o'clock.-' 
llB-  “OU,  blttc,  I blay  yon  a Zyinfotice  in  E»  dur  voh  EjirniP-timacber— fine— and 
of  my  own.  My  negst  abbointmenC  Iss  only  at  xev&n  o'clock.-’' 


CARVAJAL  THE  THOROFOn. 

I LOVK  a man  who  does  hU  work 
Whatever  if.  be,  as  best  he  can ; 
Old  CarViijal,  a perfect  Turk 
In  wickeduess,  w’as  ^jiieh  a man, 


A KEGKO  SONG. 

In  the  >50uth  it  is  gfeneralJy  the  “riiamuiy  '' 
who  hearw  the  hiirdeu  of  njaintuiniiiji^  house- 
hoia  disf  ipline,  aiul  her  word  is  law',  while  the 
father  has  no  autliority,  to  speak  of,  with  the 
children,  or  at  least  is  not  held  in  such  awe. 
The  young  darkies  illustrate  tliis  fact  in  a 
song  Which  they  use  to  ‘W*oiijuro-’  tishes  to 
their  hook,  and  chant,  in  an  undertone; 

“ Bin%  lisli,  bite ; 

Yur  mammy  says  yer  uilght; 

Ycr  daddy  suys  ycr  musin-T ; 


His  life  was  one  jirotracled  tight. 

He  sacked  old  Rome  at  sixlv-fcuir ; 
At  cighfy-tl»ree  bis  appetite 
Was  mumpaireJ  for  strife  and  goie 


Ho  followed  whete  Pixarro  led. 

Nor  questioned  of  the  right  or  wrong, 
Rut  “ took  life  citsy,”  as  he  said, 

And  fort>iue  us  ii  came  along. 


AT  THE  OPERA. 

Mi*?«i€nATnCHTON  very  fund  of  ojiera.  To 
her  great  regret  she  found  herstdf  one  evening 
in  a hox  with  a young  gentleman  wln^se  sup- 
ply of  Small  talk  Hcciued  inexhatiistihlc,  and 
whose  desire t4»  give  ntterniice  thereto  seeiucd 
to  increase  as  her  wish  to  hear  the  singing 
grew  gi'eater. 

Finally  the  loquaciou.s  yunth  had  the  temer- 
ity to  say  that  the  prirna  doiuju,  who  was  at 
the  rnoriieni  in  possession  of  the  stugCi,  mitig 
with  a great  deal  of  cxpTt?Ssjoin 

Yes/’  replicil  Miss  (dnat  tertoiip**  .she  docK, 
I have  been  watcdiiiig  her  face  while  yini  liayo 
loHMt  talking,  ami  I liave  ulniost  l»eeri  aldtt  to 
distinguish  w'huf  she  has  lu-en  Hinging.’' 


At  last  it  led  Ihrn  down  the  Toad 
HiA  foes  had  ofleii  marchetl  before 
A piutis  pudre  by  him  atroilc 

To  thrive  the  dixirned  conquistfidor, 


“ Oust  thou  tiirgive  ihhie  enemies 
I fear  fheir  roll  is  long,  mv  stui.*' 
Old  Carvaja),  in  mild  surprise. 

Made  answer,  “^FatUor,  I hiive  none 


Vo  enenues ! Can  sucli  a grace 
To  any  erring  mortal  fall  ?*' 
smile  lit  up  the  grim  old  face  : 
“None,  padre,  nom*;  i jilew  them  all/’ 
Jambs  JErriiKr  Rocue. 


Drigin^^l  fi:.; 

o^[-!Ch:gan 


KEW  MQnT0^^  Mm 


H\lD  fTir  ‘ 

M A/P  f>i  tjuluii-e,  ere  wfe  p^rty 

Avy>ii  taLkf*ii  - at . ai  l. 

;^tataic^  lAlthv  hYpnotli?m, 

Ajiti, 

Yoii  iviP^'r 
Xuiii  jjLm  i rir 

tMO  t^i  yi}H  t0§^  m}*  tti^r ; 

I'tiOiiK'ii  7prur  feuiH'hj-g  i>'U5i  i’t&ar, 

.:eHge^  (?rta>ji 

Wtiilli  j)t  glad  t^i  h«ar  yt>u  t*,pi!ulu 
TlieV  Wpulil  li€  r6j>leH‘  ifitli  Avocr 
A fv  yoLH'  ayairio.. 

fViTt  ilGiif  fiT4i‘lep  >tioj»r  a«»t:ViUY 
Von  liavt''  placed  ihti  iM:irk  ueivfi* 

0'isr  'I’like  ybui-  . 

!.  It  ,AbDli1<l  hi\  tuiiJiUydeic 
54011  ^ j^#v<; 

/V«j*>i;:  haV-g 

Jpiik 


^Vilh  a ^miii^  Epgjifiluiiiviiy  cciaje 

rO  CiiUiidiv,  iV>r  a paxtjcicige  sh^fOtiiig  in 

i lip  'w ouds  ^Kd«#  t1)ie  ci t ,v V Gapae  u Jta  «» . 
and  ilift  t >v?j  ktRl  liten  walkitig-,  a i4i’«v\:jdritei 
St  p aid , is»om<?  liiac*  w i tlioat  aigJiti  j - 

tilings.  \vij<:  li  il~  BOtici^A  i’ii wl  i iig>  Ik 
di«t;iPco  ui  hiiju.  a purtricige,  \vhich, 

U0'V»'iV-  frptn  IVik  cduipairaiii  lli^’ 

rpadv  a jLrtck.,  v'^ivddr  uiiied 

i»u  Ji^  ;A(ion' 

lip  turn  iil‘4  nita-  to 

ihii  I'^aide  ta'iiiv  tbii  air.  afjusir  ibo  hiati- 

poi  of  a vtog ; au»l  firtN^ 

8ri*>ngt(t  uhe^id,  Tho  XH^isbfuaii^  vho  hiMt 
biavii  \va|,djit)rg  iii?»  jrmyooiipbfB  'vl^i  in|ijgl*?»i 
’VVp^ider  a.nd  lii-bnrm  w;ia  aniaYt'd  e liit'^  «»tt |i 
fotkv'ord  uiid  pick  tbp  psvftridgV*. 

. - ^ lloiY  ihtirlji  dill  you  fill  tliHl  V'  liO  . 

. 0lv  bpyiiMgj^'  Wiilfl  R — wj tb  V'- 

jnibiibg:idOiliiKty|  " nnj  aui?  riwi  do  tjiat  afidr 

a / ■ , \ ■ ■ '.  ■• 

’ Wie-ily'*  tlio  hewildfml  JSruisb'ftr^ 

1’ t{&  .(>onitr  goiMi  KliO(>‘t  !iig  beforo^ 

hul  l/di  blgs^fA  R ! 4*fri  kok'^v  iV  riiau  i*»>u]iil 
paffit  **"  ; . ‘ ■ \ tr  If;  lHyr»;OT0K. 


of  tilt;  Notv  Rmtiv^; 
AY  j ofe  Bu  pivoimd-'cHir  tn  relate  >a  utinib*i:  of 

fjjiRo I stories ^Ait^dg  on  Wk  own  eociov 
rifiiu'o.  and  p^lilcJr^  it  iiipy  b«?  temiirload,  beyiipiitl 
gi'iumiliy  io  Vio told  Jvt  Uic  pxpfais^e  of  &oiue  pup 
ollipf  tbab  lidb^vVit* 

iiidgjng  fnnif  lusyarps  irif  iigktu 

svilli  a nd^  bfiil.pt;  ito0  vx^ribitfe  ^imito 

lii*  sooK^fbiiig  of  a sports  hh  ^^purp 

lionra.  Oii*^  bOfi  day.  iu.  Bppt  he  Btarred 


Wd AA  1;:^  ybur  iuuui.r^  ^ f>i‘oiiijnoii  t 

*3  f hayidv  i oui^  yf.t /■  T<^^du^d  lh*i  youth ..  ' ho i 
I’ui  niakioif  oioPa^i.lVoi^t  PS  T paU '* 
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O tie  ron^d  froWi  ^Iiprninf 

, - Jdngrtiwr.''  '■,•  For;;-'th)^:; 

• V — ^ ■ -L.” ■*«'  '■  -"'c’  \ ' ■:  'tEerVae,- 

' -■  '*'  .’  /'•■  ''  ' 'doT?,. fin  Milr ■liii^,.»i«Vlvl^n,>aO^ 

If4ilie  ^tubUie  41? si  a Indl^w  tTi^  ,iv^#^ 

gwn  j^penks*  >ii4  paHritf^ 

tipA^v  D’^r 4*^  pa^itiirp^'un^^Ul^irir  irf  th^ir 

pid^ie  fiiiil  ^ oxeu 

/v^^d;  he4gi« 

^Ind ^svd^tdrly . xviUi  ^ Aivd  tlfp  li^  a^i 
titH<dr,f)i(\'0o^li^  «h0wdrs  dily  i^lu^iii^ 

nnder  u viVid  dmb  )*imd  finik  im 

d;trti»  a UitllHucif^  bio-  fainTly  aR^^d  }i’im:|^  to  wei-e  >)ilVagfnj^. 

j>a»i«;v.‘i  a iiiMriincVt  atiw  lier-  .M>p  .dkiV  . : ITj:S' 
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dotted  now  with 
j bl;ick  fa<*ed  sheep, 

; that  was  once  a 

> Roman  eiicuinp 

I \ nKnit.  tlie  Tripou 

I . < : ^/tim  Dventioned  by 

mk  the  etn  peror  Ai i - 

apt  toniTuis  in  ins  joui^ 

^ London 

to  Lincoln.  Cliuih- 
in^  to  the  euth 
nence  of  the  pnt 
h|M|||^^^;: torium  and  gazing' 

west  wal’d,  we  see 
9HH|Hfe||^^|fi^H||||^M,  on  the  hij^h  gmnncl 

two  tH^eehncrrowned 
tumnU  side  by  side. 

ftjjccuhivt  overlook' 
ing  Walling  Street 
the  Roman  road  that 
MMMalBlal^  jnst  lH\y<>nd  the 

ridge  ^ * f irnu  Dover  i nu> 
C'liesire.''  Tliis  same 
high  ground  is  the  east- 
Item  of  Dunsuiom 
BH^^^^I^HHBjp  lleath,  once  so  dt.sinally 

nivaged  by  the  Dun  Cow 
|m^py|K^Hfflp  ^ >r  iegend j ti  1 1 G in’  of  War- 

wick  rode  out  and  slew  her 
lu  ^?:ingle  combat.  Tlie 
in  ni)r  a long  ridge*  of  lias 
l»t>i‘d<*rHig  our  river  to  the 
!^j(  jur>i  H>r  many  mi  les  to  come, 

. isit4>w  eiK’losod  and  tilled ; hut 

. its  ^frjiggJing  ciilUiges,  duck 

• : P'liids.  and  furze  clumps  still 

5^"  - ‘^nggcsi  the  time  ^ 

common  land. 

At  our  feet,  clo.se  under  the 
encaiopnieiit,  an  antique  bridge 
e house  crosses  z\von.  BcvSide  it  is  hollowed  a 
(lid  tlie  sheep-washing  pool,  and  across  the  ruud 
touclmd  stands  a little  church.  Tempted  by  its 
i grassy  elabomte  vviinhivv  Tiiouldings,  we  poke  our 
vindoAv,  heads  in  at  the  door,  but  at  once  vviihdmw 
one  ilis-  them  to  cough  and  sneeze.  The  place  is 
iVes  ili€^  given  over  to  dense  smoke  and  a small 
L^s  1 1 lern,  « 1 (%*<'  i it  n i u n , w 1 i o .sa  y .s  t h a 1 a ser  vi  cc  w { 1 1 
I leaves,  lie  held  in  ten  minules^  and  what  to  do 
But  P.  with  the  stove  ire  docfsirt  know.  So  w i> 
Plants./'  leave  him,  and  |>ass  vrn.  trudging  toward 
About  Oattlior}ye,  a inile  below-, 
ays,  it  i.s  A \vooden  dialing.  <nice  green,  but  sulr 
dued  by  years  to  all  delicate  tints,  fronts 
onlnicis  the  viilage  st  reel.  Behind,  in  a garden  of 
ig  blHck  (Cypress  and  ItUiCH.  lies  the  old  vicarage, 
\ ffere  with  deep  how-windows  .sunk  level  with 
noiinds,  tlie  turf,  a ciotewfU’thy  house.  For  John 
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iiigfy  pttSloMl.  t<>  oi>jc.  V^V 

w«i‘  1 fol  1 vr v/ed  ft^foot,  but  1 ifnte 

>ve  lueiJ^n  to  9.  C^nadiab  oa 

itH  y(i%),oe^r  it  ljr(?r 

side  It  siii id  I i’ly^tv-sid  e iay:e:r  u,  itey  IvrVgJi  t 
f>asHW{)nd  sddi^K  in 

A .^ti«jdi  eif'ovvil  ini^  giiihe^*tMi4  and.  is  beiuj^ 
atidi*eHsed  >yittli  yoiubllity  hy  a bigh  corn 
^d^xiottcd  rnati  nf  1 * t^bat w dfe/Mi^ana)\  .lie 
harobciuled  ii^  Mit^U  in 

blfJtfi'  Oil  oiu;]i  of  which  a 

^Uo’tv  iimdiot?  t^^nihlein  at  ho|ici 
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to  his  own  house  doui\  where  his  wife  was 
used  to  feed  every  day  thirteen  pooi*  men 
with  her  ow'u  hand,  he  stood  with  the 
rest,  and  received  bread  from  lier  for 
three  days,  and  slie  knew  him  not.  So 
he  learned  that  God's  wrath  was  not 
sated,  and  betook  him  to  a fair  rocky 
place  beside  the  river,  a mile  and  more 
from  bis  town;  where,  as  bis  words  go  in 
the  old  ballad, 

*'  with  my  haudjs  I hewed  a house 

Out  of  ft  eraggv  rock  of  s^ioiic; 

And  liv^d  like  a Pnimer  poorc 
Within  that  Cavo  inysijlf  aloa<5 : 


“ And  daily  came  to  bes  ray  bread 
Of  Phyllis  III  ray  Castle  gate; 

Not  known  unto  ray  loving  wife, 

Who  daily  mourned  for  her  mate. 

“Till  at  the  last  I fell  sore  sicke, 

Yea,  aicke  &o  sore  that  I must  die; 

I sent  to  her  a ring  of  gold e, 

By  which  #jhe  knew'  ii.ie  presenllye. 

“ Sc*  she,  repairing  to  the  Cave, 

Before  that  1 gave  up  the  Ghost, 

Herself  closed  up  ray  dying  Eyes— 

My  PhyiUa  fair  whom  1 loved  raemt.” 

His  stiitue  stands  in  the  little  shrine 
above  the  clitf;  his  arms  lie  in  Warwick 
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XIII. 

WITH  all  this  in  his  mind,  the  little 
house  coming  in  sight  below  the 
massive  dark  green  slope  of  the  great 
mountain  seemed  to  Guthrie  to  hold 
peculiar  significance.  With  a poignant 
sentiment  which  he  might  not  analyze, 
he  watched  it  grow  from  a mere  speck 
into  its  normal  proportions.  The  sun 
flashed  from  its  roof,  still  wet  with  the 
dew,  but  the  shadows  were  sombrely 
green  in  the  yard.  Such  freshness  the 
great  oaks  breathed,  such  fragrance  the 
pines ! Adown  the  lane  the  cows  loitered, 
going  forth  to  their  pastures.  He  saw  a 
mist,  dully  white,  move  in  slow  convo- 
lutions along  a purple  mountain-side, 
pause  for  a glistening  moment,  then 
vanish  into  thin  air.  Away  up  the  gorge 
all  diurnal  fancies  trooped  into  the  wide 
liberties  of  endless  luminous  vistas  of 
azure  sunlit  mountains  beneath  the  shin- 
ing azure  heavens,  the  ranges  and  valleys 
changing  with  every  mood  of  the  atmos- 
phere, with  the  harlequinade  of  the  clouds 
and  the  winds;  the  river,  with  all  the 
graces  of  reflection,  had  a kaleidoscopic 
comminglemeiit  of  color  - it  showed  the 
grim  gray  rocks,  the  flight  of  birds,  the 
blue  sky,  the  glow  of  the  rose-red  azalea ; 
the  ponderous  cataract  fell  ceaselessly 
with  its  keen,  swift,  green  rusli  above 
and  its  maddening  white  swirl  below. 
On  the  bank  the  pygmy  burying-ground 
seemed  by  contrast  the  fullest  expression 
of  quiet,  with  its  deep  shadows  and  its 
restful  sheen,  and  naught  to  come  and  go 
but  a booming  bee  or  a bird  upspringing 
from  the  long  grass. 

All  was  imprinted  upon  his  conscious- 
ness with  a distinctness  which  lie  had 
never  known  before,  which  he  did  not 
seek  to  interrogate  now.  It  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  significance  of  a crisis  in 
his  life,  and  every  trifle  asserted  itself 
and  laid  hold  upon  him. 

Letitia  was  sitting  upon  the  porch  in  a 
low  rocking-chair.  He  recognized  her 
from  far  away,  but  when  he  had  hitched 
the  liorso  at  the  gate  and  came  walking 
slowly  up  the  path,  and  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  meet  his  grave,  fixed  look,  there 
was  something  in  tljein  that  lie  thought 
he  had  never  seen  before — infinitely  beau- 


tiful, intangible,  indescribable j a mere 
matter  of  expression,  perhaps,  for  the  lu- 
minous quality,  and  the  fine  color  of  the 
deep  blue  iris,  were  as  familiar  even  to  hia 
dreams  as  to  his  waking  sense.  It  seemed 
a something  added;  it  served,  in  some 
sort,  to  embellish  the  very  curve  of  her 
cheek,  the  curl  of  her  delicate  lip,  the 
waving  of  her  hair  where  it  was  gathered 
out  of  the  way  at  the  nape  of  her  white 
neck. 

He  had  known  that  her  beauty  was. 
generally  held  in  scant  esteem,  and  he 
had  vaguely  wondered  to  find  himself  in 
contradictory  conviction  to  the  popular 
sentiment.  He  had  welcomed  Shattuck’a 
protestation  of  its  charm  as  a trophy  of 
its  high  deserts.  He  remembered  it  now. 
“Shattuck  ’lowed  she  war  plumb  beauti- 
ful, an’  hed  a rare  face;  an’  she  hev!  she 
hev!  Thar's  nobody  looks  like  her.” 

More  than  the  usual  interval  of  survey 
warranted  by  the  etiquette  of  salutation 
passed  as  he  stood  by  the  step  of  the 
porch,  and  gazed  at  her  with  absorbed, 
questioning  eyes.  Her  light,  caustic 
laughter  roused  him. 

“What  ails  ye  ter  kem  hyar  with  the 
manners  o’  a harnt.  Fee  Guthrie;  not 
speakin’  till  ye  air  spoke  ter;  stare-gaz- 
in’ ” — she  opened  her  eyes  wide  with  the 
exaggeration  of  mimicry — “ez  ef  me  an’ 
Moses  war  some  onaccouutable  animals 
ez  ye  hed  kera  ter  trap  ?” 

Then,  with  a smile  that  seemed  to  have 
all  the  freshness  of  the  matutinal  hour  in 
it,  she  bent  again  to  her  work  of  hack- 
ling flax.  No  arduous  job  was  she  mak- 
ing of  it.  The  hackle  was  placed  upon 
the  low  shelf-like  balustrade  close  by, 
and  as  the  swaying  of  the  rocking-chair 
brought  her  forward  she  would  sweep  tlie 
mass  of  flax  in  lier  hands  across  its  sharp^ 
wii*es,  drawing  all  the  fibres  through  as 
she  swung  back  again.  She  had  hardly 
more  industrial  an  aspect  than  a thrusli 
close  by,  poised  on  a blooming  honey- 
suckle vine  tliat  ran  over  the  porch,  idly 
rocking  in  the  wind,  'with  not  even  a trill 
in  his  throat  to  attest  his  vocation  as  mu- 
sician. A bundle  of  tlie  flax  lay  in  a 
cliair  at  her  .side  and  another  in  her  lap, 
and  as  .slie  swayed  back  and  forth  some  of 
the  fine,  silvery  white  stuff  slipped  down 


♦ Depfun  ill  January  number,  1891. 
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over  her  light  blue  dress  and  on  the  floor 
in  the  reach  of  Moses.  He  was  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  occupation,  and 
could  not  all  day  quiescently  resign  him- 
self to  the  passive  development  of  teeth. 
He  had  attained  the  age  when  the  imita- 
tive faculties  assert  themselves.  He  had 
furnished  himself  with  a wisp  of  flax 
from  the  floor,  and  now  and  again  bent 
his  fat  body  forward,  swaying  the  wisp 
to  and  fro  in  his  hand,  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  Letitia  passed  the  flax  over 
the  hackle,  then  sought  to  stuff  it  into  his 
mouth — with  him  a test  of  all  manner  of 
values.  Somehow  the  meeting  of  his  cal- 
low, unmeaning,  casual  glance,  for  he  was 
very  busy  and  ignored  the  new-comer, 
disconcerted  Guthrie  in  some  sort.  So 
forlorn  was  he,  and  little ! — his  future  was 
an  unwritten  page,  and  what  bitter  history 
might  it  not  contain!  And  those  who 
were  nearest  to  him  were  framing  the 
words  and  fashioning  the  periods.  But  it 
was  to  be  his  to  read!  A heavy  intima- 
tion of  its  collocations  was  suggested  by 
the  recollection  of  his  father  yesterday  in 
the  horse-thief’s  gang — and  Stephen  Yates 
once  had  an  honest  name,  and  came  of 
honest  stock ! Then  Guthrie  thought  of 
the  deceitful  mother,  and  he  sat  down  on 
the  step  with  a sigh. 

“ Mought  ez  well ! mought  ez  well  I”  he 
said,  lugubriously,  unconsciously  speak- 
ing aloud,  as  Letitia  adjured  Moses  not  to 
swallow  the  flax  and  choke  himself. 

“He  hednt  ‘mought  ez  well,’”  she 
observed,  tartly.  Then,  for  the  infant's 
benefit,  “I  reckon,  though,  I could  git 
hold  o’  the  eend  of  it  in  his  throat,  but 
Mose  would  feel  mighty  bad  when  I h’isted 
him  up  on  my  spinnin’-wheel  an’  tuck  ter 
spinnin’  him  all  up!” 

The  great  Dagon,  not  altogether  com- 
prehending this  threat,  listened  with  an 
attentive  bald  head  upturned,  a damp  and 
open  mouth,  his  two  bare  feet  stretched 
out  motionless  one  above  the  other,  and 
his  decollete  blue  calico  quite  off  of  one 
stalwart  shoulder.  But  with  a gurgle  and 
a bounce  he  let  it  pass, with  only  his  usual 
sharp- tempered  squeal  of  rebuke,  and  then 
placidly  addressed  himself  anew  to  discov- 
er what  gustatory  qualities  lurked  in  the 
unpromising,  unsucculent  wisp  of  flax. 

“Mose  an’  me  air  keepin’  house,”  ob- 
served Letitia.  “ Mis’  Yates  air  a dryin’ 
apples  down  yander  by  the  .spring.'’ 

Guthrie's  glance  discovered  the  mottled 
calico  dress  and  purple  sun-bonnet  of  Ade- 


laide some  yards  distant  down  the  slope, 
as  she  spread  the  fruit  upon  a series  of 
planks  laid  in  the  sun. 

“ It  air  jes  ez  well,”  he  said,  gloomily. 
“ I dun’no’  ez  I keer  ter  see  her  ter-day.” 

Letitia,  as  she  swayed  forward  and 
flung  the  flax  across  the  wires,  cast  a sur- 
prised glance  upon  him.  “Ye  air  lol- 
er’ble  perlite  fur  so  soon  in  the  mornin’ — 
I notice  ginerally  ez  perliteness  grows  on 
ye  ez  the  day  goes  on — comsiderin’  ye  air 
a-settin’  on  her  door-step,  an’  this  air  her 
house.” 

“ I want  ter  see  jes  you-uns,”  he  indi- 
rectly defended  himself.  He  took  oflf  his 
hat,  the  wind  tossing  his  curling  hair  as 
he  leaned  backward  against  the  post  of 
the  porch ; he  started  to  speak  again,  then 
hesitated  uncertainly. 

If  she  noticed  that  he  had  lost  his  wont- 
ed slow  composure,  the  discovery  did  not 
affect  her.  She  still  swung  back  and 
forth  in  her  rocking-chair,  as  ^pncha- 
lantly  as  the  thrush  swayed  on  the  vibra- 
ting bough. 

“Letishy,”  he  said  at  last,  “ I wisht  ye 
wouldn’t  ’bide  hyar.” 

Her  eyes  widened.  “Perliteness  do 
grow  on  ye,”  she  exclaimed.  “ Whar  air 
ye  ’lowin’  I hed  better  ’bide?” 

The  opportunity  was  not  propitious. 
Nevertheless  he  seized  it.  “I  wish  ye’d 
marry  me  an’  ’bide  up  on  the  mounting  at 
my  house,”  he  said,  breathlessly. 

The  color  flared  in  her  face,  but  she 
still  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  with  her  casual 
indolent  gesture  hackled  the  flax.  “Mus’ 
be  so  pleasant  ’long  o’  Mis’  Guthrie,”  she 
said. 

She  had  adopted  as  response  the  first 
suggestion  that  came,  only  to  escape  from 
the  confusion  that  beset  her;  but  as  a 
painful  flush  dyed  his  face,  she  rocked  a 
trifle  less  buoyantly  back  and  forth,  and 
looked  keenly  though  covertly  at  him,  as 
he  rejoined,  quietly, 

“I  be  powerful  mistaken  in  you-uns  ef 
ye  would  gredge  a shelter  ter  a ’oman  ez 
be  old,  an’  frien’less,  an’  pore,  an’  not  kind, 
an’  hev  earned  nuthin’  but  hate  in  a long 
life — ye,  young,  an’  pritty,  an’  good,  an’  I'e- 
spected  by  all !” 

She  had  paused  in  her  rocking.  She 
was  looking  steadily,  motionlessly  at  him. 
“Would  ye  turn  her  out  ef  I did?”  she 
asked,  in  a tone  of  stipulation. 

He  hesitated;  then,  “ Naw,  by  God,  I 
wouldn'tr  he  declared. 

There  was  a momentary  silence  while 
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she  still  gazed  steadily  at  him.  A smile 
crept  to  the  delicate  curves  of  her  lips  and 
vivified  with  its  light  the  sapphire  of  her 
eyes.  “Fee  Guthrie,”  she  declared,  “I 
never  looked  ter  hev  cause  ter  think  so 
well  o’  ye!” 

He  gazed  at  her  a trifle  bewildered. 

An’  ye  will  marry  me  ? Litt,  ye  know 
how  much  I think  o’  ye ; ’pears  like  I can’t 
tell  how  much  I love  ye.” 

She  had  thrown  herself  into  a debo- 
nair attitude,  and  was  swaying  back  and 
forth,  and  gayly  hackling  the  flax.  She 
shook  her  head,  smiling  at  him. 

In  his  heartache,  the  pang  of  disap- 
pointment, the  demolition  of  all  his  cher- 
ished hopes — and  how  strong  they  had 
been,  albeit  he  had  accounted  them  slight, 
had  named  them  despair!  with  what 
throes  they  died ! — he  felt  as  some  drown- 
ing wretch  that  sees  a swift  unheeding 
bark  sail  past  his  agony. 

“ Account  of  her  ?”  he  gasped. 

Once  more  she  smilingly  shook  her 
head. 

“Some  other  man?”  his  face  had 
grown  sterner;  its  hard  lines  were  re- 
asserted. 

The  telltale  color  flared  in  her  cheeks; 
he  saw  again,  rising  with  the  thought  of 
that  “other  man,”  that  look  in  her  eyes 
which  made  them  trebly  beautiful.  It 
was  in  vain  that  she  shook  her  head,  and 
carelessly  flaunted  the  flax  as  she  swayed 
back  and  forth. 

His  eyes  were  full  of  fire;  his  breath 
was  quick ; the  fever  of  angry  hate  was 
in  his  pulses.  “ ’Twon’t  be  the  fust  time 
ye  hev  throwed  me  over  fur  Rhodes,”  he 
said  between  his  teeth,  the  instinct  to 
press  his  breast  against  the  thorn  strong 
within  him. 

She  laughed  aloud  with  such  ready 
scorn  that  credulity  failed  him. 

“Then  toho  kin  it  be?”  he  demanded, 
expectantly. 

She  paused  once  more,  gravity  on  her 
face,  the  shining  fibrous  flax  motionless 
in  her  hand.  “I’ll  tell  ye — I’ll  tell  ye, 
ef  ye  promise  never  ter  tell.” 

He  was  dumfoiinded  for  a moment. 
Surely  a lover  never  received  a confidence 
like  this! 

“I  dun’no’  ez  I want  ter  know  till  I be 
obligated  ter  find  out,”  he  said,  gruffly. 

“What  did  ye  ax  fur,  then?” she  re- 
torted. 

In  his  state  of  feeling  he  had  scant  re- 
gard for  logic.  It  was  only  for  the  space 


of  a moment  that  he  sat  silent,  then  asked, 
“ Who,  then,  Litt — who  is  the  man  ?” 

She  looked  down  upon  him  with  a sort 
of  solemnity,  that  induced  a forlornly 
eager,  palpitating  expectancy,  as  he  look- 
ed up  wincing  and  waiting  to  hear. 

‘ ‘ Baker  Anderson .'”  She  pronounced 
the  words  soberly.  Then,  with  a peal  of 
' laughter,  she  flung  herself  back  in  the 
rocking-chair,  swinging  backward  with  a 
precipitancy  that  startled  the  idle  thrush, 
still  preening  his  morning  wing  on  the 
honeysuckle  vine,  and  sent  him  flashing 
through  the  sunshine  like  a silver  arrow 
to  the  woods. 

He  stared  stolidly  at  her  for  a time, 
hardly  knowing  his  mind  between  anger 
and  surprise.  Then  his  stern  features 
gradually  relaxed.  There  was  something 
in  her  merry  subterfuge  that  savored  of 
coquetry.  The  terrible  vitality  of  his 
starveling  hope  roused  itself  upon  the 
intimation.  His  long  sigh  was  a breath 
of  relief.  Perhaps  he  should  not  have 
expected  a direct  response  in  his  favor. 
“ Wimmin  ’pear  ter  set  store  on  all  sort’n 
roundabout  ways;  I reckon  I’ll  hev  ter 
try  a haffen  dozen.”  This  was  his  unspok- 
en deduction.  He  only  said,  cumbrous- 
ly  seeking  to  adopt  her  lightsome  vein, 
“I  be  powerful  ’flicted  ter  hear  it  be 
Baker  ez  air  the  favored  ch’ice.  I dun’no’ 
how  I’ll  ever  make  out  ter  stan’  up  agin 
Baker.” 

And  he  slowly  laughed  again.  He 
could  hardly  have  told  how  much  the  in- 
congruity of  the  idea  comforted  him.  He 
was  looking  about  with  the  relief  that 
ensues  upon  a grave  and  poignant  crisis 
happily  overpast.  He  saw,  with  a sort  of 
iiidiscriminating  satisfaction,  the  dew  so 
coolly  glittering  on  the  long  grass;  in  the 
deep  green  shadow  of  the  trees  the  white 
elder  blossoms  gleamed.  The  wind  came 
straight  from  the  mountains,  so  full  of 
strength  and  freshness  and  cool  perfume, 
it  seemed  like  the  very  breath  of  life.  So 
often  a wing  cleft  the  blue  sky,  and  all 
the  nestlings  were  abroad!  He  noted  a 
dozen  yards  down  a dank  path  a stubby 
ruffled  scion  of  a mocking-bird  standing 
in  infantine  disaffection  to  the  prospect 
of  locomotion,  and  watching  with  un- 
ambitious eyes  the  graceful  example  of 
the  paternal  flight,  as  the  parent  aei*onaut 
darted  across  short  distances  from  honey- 
suckle to  glowing  cabbage-rose,  and  call^ 
forth  encouragement  in  clearest  clarion 
tones,  and  sought  to  stimulate  emulation 
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— fated,  like  some  disappointed  worldly 
fathers,  to  hear  only  a whining  vibrant 
declination  of  the  mere  attempt  at  pro- 
gression from  the  sulky  brat  in  the  path. 
His  mind  once  more  receptive  to  details, 
Guthrie  observed  for  the  first  time  that 
the  little  paily  on  the  porch  had  been 
joined  by  the  old  dog,  who  so  valued  the 
society  of  Moses,  and  who  sat  beside  him 
as  the  infant  capably  went  through  all 
the  motions  of  hackling  flax;  the  canine 
friend  followed  with  alert  turns  of  the 
head  and  puzzled  knitted  brow  the  wav- 
ings  of  the  short  fat  arm,  and  kept  time 
the  while  with  an  approving  wagging 
tail. 

“Thinks  mo’  of  him  now  than  Steve 
do,”  Guthrie  thought,  for  the  very  sight 
of  Moses’s  bald  head  was  pathetic  in  his 
eyes.  Then  his  mind  reverted  to  his  own 
anxiety  because  of  Letitia.  “Litt,”  he 
said,  and  there  was  a sort  of  perempto- 
ry proprietary  vibration  in  the  tone,  “I 
don’t  want  ye  ter  ’bide  hyar  no  longer. 
I want  ye  ter  go  home.” 

She  paused,  the  flax  motionless  in  her 
hand.  A resolute  light  was  in  her  eyes. 
She  gave  a decisive  nod.  “Mis’  Yates 
ain’t  a-goin’  ter  shoot  off  that  rifle  at  no- 
body agin,”  she  said,  unexpectedly.  “/ 
be  goin’  ter  ’company  that  rifle  closer ’n  a 
brother.” 

For  a moment  Guthrie  was  a trifle  be- 
wildered— the  story  of  the  mysterious 
shots  fired  at  the  party  in  the  pygmy 
burial-ground,  the  slain  colt,  Mrs.  Yates's 
futile  denials,  all  detailed  by  Ephraim, 
had  been  superseded  in  interest. by  his 
own  adventures  and  the  theories  that  he 
had  deduced  from  them.  “Waal,”  he 
said  at  last — formally  taking  her  stand- 
point into  account — “that  ain’t  nuthin’ 
ter  you-uns;  ye  can’t  guide  Mis’ Yates’s 
actions.  It  jes  shows  another  reason  why 
ye  oughter  be  at  home.  Mis’  Yates  s'prises 
me;  she  ain’t  the  ’oman  I took  her  fur; 
but  ef  she  kills  Mr.  Shattuck  fur  her  fool- 
ish notions  ’bout  opening  the  graves  o’  the 
Leetle  People,  she'll  hev  ter  answer  ter  the 
law.  ’Tain’t  nuthin’  ter  you-tins.'' 

He  did  not  see  her  face ; he  had  plucked 
a wide  blade  of  the  sweet-flag  growing 
by  the  step,  casually  tearing  its  delicate 
stripes  of  white  and  green,  all  unnoting 
that  her  face  had  turned  a pallid,  grayish 
hue,  that  she  sat  still  as  if  petrified,  her 
eyes  dilated,  and  fixed  with  a sort  of  fas- 
cinated terror  upon  some  frightful  men- 
tal picture. 


“Mis’  Yates  s’prises  me,”  Guthrie  re- 
sumed. “Eph  say  she  ’lows  ez  her  hus- 
band lef’  her  ’kase  she  swore  she  would 
fire  that  very  rifle  at  Shattuck  ef  he 
opened  a ‘pygmy’  grave,  ez  he  calls  it. 
I’ll  be  bound,  though,  Steve  didn’t  leave 
fur  sech  ez  that.  I ’ain’t  got  nuthin’ 
agin  the  Leetle  People,”  he  stipulated, 
with  a quick  after-thought.  “ I know  no 
harm  of  ’em,  an’  I respec’  ’em,  thougli 
dead  an’  leetle.  I wouldn’t  ’low  nobody 
ter  kerry  thar  bones  off’n  my  Ian’,  not 
even  Mr.  Shattuck,  though  I’d  do  mo’  fur 
him  ’n  ennybody  else — he  hev  got  sech 
a takin’  way  with  him  I I tole  him  he 
mought  hev  one  o’  thar  pitchers  ez  air 
buried  with  ’em,  an’  I’d  gin  the  leetle  pus- 
son  one  o’  my  pitchers  out’n  the  house.  I 
reckon  ’twould  be  ez  good  ez  his’n.”  He 
paused,  meditating  on  the  ethics  of  this 
exchange.  “But  I war  glad  when  Shat- 
tuck ’lowed  he  liankered  fur  no  pitcher, 
but  jes  wanted  ter  take  a look  at  thar 
jugs  an’  ornamints  an’  sech,  fur  the  know- 
ledge o’  the  hisVry  o’  the  kentry.'^  He  re- 
peated these  last  words  with  a sort  of  solid 
insistent  emphasis,  as  charged  with  im- 
pressiveness and  importance,  for  the  whole 
enterprise  was  repugnant  to  him,  and  he 
sought  to  justify  it  to  himself  by  urging 
its  utility,  a magnified  idea  of  which  he 
had  gleaned  from  Shattuck’s  talk.  He 
had  torn  the  blade  of  sweet -flag  into 
shreds,  and  now  he  cast  the  fragments 
from  him.  “But  it  jes  shows  ez  Mis’ 
Yates  ain’t  a fit  ’oman  fur  ye  ter  be  with, 
firin’  rifles  an’  sech,  an’  knowin’  the  hid- 
ing-place o’  evil-doers,  purtendin’  all  the 
time  ter  be  so  desolated  an’  deserted.  Litt, 
air  it  jes  lately  ye  knowed  wliar  Steve 
war,  or  did  ye  know  it  ’fore  ye  kem  hyar 
ter  keep  her  comp’ny?”  Then,  as  she  sat 
stonily  gazing  at  him,  he  added,  “Did  ye 
know  it  them  evenin’s  ez  I kem  a-visitin’ 
down  hyar?” 

She  spoke  slowly,  with  a measureless 
wonderment  on  her  face.  “Air  ye  bereft, 
Felix  Guthrie?  I dun’no’  whar  ^teve 
Yates  air,  an’  Adelaide  don’t  nuther.” 

It  was  hard  to  shake  his  confidence 
in  her.  Perhaps  no  words  might  have 
served  — least  of  all  any  that  Cheever 
could  speak — save  those  accompanied  by 
the  keen,  deep  strokes  of  a bowie-knife 
aiming  for  his  heart.  The  frank  sinceri- 
ties of  the  steel  were  coercive ; it  had  been 
thus  that  her  name  had  been  cut  into  his 
very  flesh,  a slash  for  each  syllable.  They 
all  ached  in  unison  with  the  recollection. 
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chance  shot — the  keen  divination — in  the 
mock  message  she  had  sent  to  Steve  Yates 
by  Cheever;  but  the  expression  on  the 
horse-thief’s  face  came  back  to  her  pre- 
sently, as  if  it  had  been  held  indissolubly 
in  the  interval  for  future  recall.  And  he 
had  believed  that  in  some  inscrutable  way 
she  had  possessed  herself  of  the  know- 
ledge, and  spoke  from  its  fulness. 

She  sat  still,  absently  gazing  at  the  flax. 
“An’  ye  ’lowed  I knowed  sech  ez  that, 
an’  be  in  league  with  folks  ez  work  agin 
the  law — thievin’  or  sech — an’  yit  ye  kem 
down  hyar  an’  ax  me  ter  marry  ye?” 

‘ ‘ ’Kase  I be  dead  su  re,  Li tt,  ez  ye  wou  Idn’t 
do  no  harm  knowM  he  replied, precip- 
itately. “ I wish  I hed  faith  in  Heaven 
like  I hev  in  you-uns.  I war  jes  feared 
Mis’ Yates  an’  them  war  foolin’  ye  ’bout’n 
it,  an’  hed  tangled  ye  up  in  suthin*^  ez  ye 
didn’t  onderstand  the  rights  of.  ” He  look- 
ed down  eagerly  at  her,  but  her  face  was 
inscrutable. 

“ I ain’t  so  easily  fooled,”  she  observed, 
succinctly. 

He  looked  about  him,  evidently  on  the 
eve  of  reluctant  departure,  and  still  linger- 
ing. The  infantile  mocking-bird  at  in- 
tervals still  piped  out  his  strident  vibrant 
“C-a-a-ant!  c-a-a-ant!  c-a-a-anti”  The 
parent  bird’s  keen  clear  call  rang  upon 
the  air,  so  full  of  meaning  that  it  seemed 
strange  that  it  should  l>e  inarticulate,  and 
ever  and  anon  his  white  wing  feathers  as 
he  whirled  in  the  air  shone  dazzlingly  in 
the  sunshine.  Moses  still  experimented 
with  the  possibilities  of  flax  for  food, 
sometimes  constrained  to  sputter  by  his 
misdirected  ardor.  Guthrie  would  fain 
prolong  the  pleasant  peaceful  time. 

“I  mus’  be  a-joggin’,”  he  said,  howev- 
er. “I  feel  powerful  foolish  ridin’ anoth- 
er man's  horse.  An’  I be  a-goin’  ter  turn 
him  over  ter  the  constable  o’  the  deestric’, 
an’  tell  how  I got  him  by  accident,  so  flus- 
tered by  the  fight.” 

For  the  first  time  she  recognized  Ch co- 
ver's hor.se  at  the  gate. 

“ War  thar  a fight  she  said. 

He  nodded. 

“ Ye  didn’t  take  a hand  in  it!  Waal,  I 
be  s’prised  -i/e,  ez  hev  sot  out  ter  be  a 
saint  o’  the  Lord  !” 

‘‘That  don't  make  no  diff'unce,"  he 
said,  hastily  defending  his  piety.  “The 
reason  thar  ain't  no  mo’  fightin'  'mongst 
the  saints  an’  disciples  the  Bible  tells  about 
air  ’kase  thar  warn’t  no  fire-arms  in  them 
days;  I hev  hearn  pa’son  say  thar  warn’t 
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none.  An’  that’s  why  peace  war  so 
preached  up  then,  fur  mighty  few  men 
like  ter  kem  ter  close  quarters  with  a 
knife.” 

His  own  wounds  ached  anew  with  the 
recollection,  but  with  a savage  pride  in 
his  prowess  he  said  naught  of  them;  he 
would  not  have  admitted  their  existence 
to  the  man  who  had  dealt  them ; Cheever 
might  take  only  what  testimony  he  could 
from  the  blood  on  his  knife.  She  was 
looking  at  him  with  that  admiration,  so 
essentially  feminine,  of  his  valor,  his 
ready  hand,  his  fierce  spirit. 

“ So  ye  j'ined  in  ?”  she  said,  smiling. 

“ Ef  firin’  a dozen  pistol-shots  be  j’inin’ 
in,”  he  said,  his  eye  alight  at  the  recollec- 
tion. 

She  changed  color.  “War  ennybody 
hurt?”  she  quavered. 

“Listen  at  the  female  ’oman!”  he  ex- 
claimed, in  exasperation,  because  of  the 
contradictions  of  sentiment  she  presented. 
“Fairly  dotes  on  the  idee  o’  other  folks 
a-fightin’,  an’  yit  can’t  abide  the  notion 
o’  nobody  gittin’  hurt!  The  Guthries  hev 
the  name  o’  shootin’  straight,  Litt  Pettin- 
gill,  an’  I’d  be  powerful  ’shamed  ef  in 
twelve  shots  I done  no  damage.  ’Tain’t 
been  my  policy  nor  my  practice  ter  waste 
lead  an’  powder.” 

He  stood  leaning  against  the  post,  vain- 
ly speculating  concerning  the  probable 
execution  of  his  revolvers  when  he  had 
escaped,  firing  them  with  both  hands.  It 
was  for  a moment  with  absent,  unseeing 
eyes  that  he  mechanically  I’egarded  her, 
but  the  image  that  had  so  great  a fasci- 
nation for  him  presently  broke  through 
the  absorptions  of  his  retrospect,  and  as- 
serted itself  anew  — so  dainty,  so  blithe, 
so  bird-like,  so  lightly  swaying  as  she  sat 
in  the  rocking-chair. 

Her  association  with  these  incongru- 
ous elements  of  suspected  fraud,  and  ill- 
favored  deeds,  and  unfitting  companions, 
seemed  a profanity,  and  his  eager  wish 
to  have  her  removed  far  from  them, 
shielded,  inaccessible,  was  renewed. 

“Mr.  Shattuck  hain't  got  no  need  o’ 
you-uns,  Litt,  ter  pertect  him,”  he  urged, 
suddenly.  “He'd  lafF  at  the  idee,  ef  he 
warn’t  ashamed  of  it  ; ennybody  o’  yer 
size  an’  sex  a-settin’  out  ter  pertect  a 
able-bodied  man  from  rifle  balls.’' 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  a laugh  of 
ridicule  and  a sneering  eye,  calculated  to 
put  out  of  countenance  lier  valorous  in- 
tention. 
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She  said  nothing;  but  determination, 
immobility,  could  hardly  have  had  more 
adequate  expression  than  in  her  face,  her 
soft  and  delicate  lips  closed  fast,  her  eyes 
bright  and  fearless. 

‘ ‘ But  shucks : ' — he  sought  to  make  light 
of  it — “Shattuck  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  kern 
agin  ter  the  Leetle  People's  buryin’-groun’ 
—leastwise  not  when  Mis’  Yates  be  out 
an’  stirrin’.”  A dim  prospect  of  organizing 
a nocturnal  expedition  for  Shattuck’s  as- 
sistance was  shaping  itself  in  his  mind. 
“She  can’t  be  on  watch  night  and  day.” 

Letitia  looked  up,  her  interest  in  all 
that  interested  Shattuck  shining  in  her 
eyes.  “That’s  the  very  word  what  I told 
him,”  she  said.  “ He’d  better  kem  an’  dig 
at  night,  whenst  the  moon  shines,  like  he 
done  afore.” 

A sudden  angry  pain  thrilled  through 
Guthrie.  Yesterday — it  was  only  yester- 
day that  the  stranger  had  received  his 
permission  to  make  these  investigations 
upon  his  land;  had  sought  it  with  deep- 
ening deference  and  solicitude,  as  if  it 
were  essential.  And  when  at  last  it  had 
been  granted,  it  was  in  disregard  of  previ- 
ous refusals,  in  despite  of  his  repugnance, 
and  his  primitive  sense  of  sacrilege.  Thus 
he  had  been  overborne  by  tlie  facile  influ- 
ence of  this  suave  stranger,  w ith  his  ready 
smile,  and  his  pleasant  eyes,  and  his  frank 
off  hand  speech.  It  must  have  been  that 
to  work  freely  and  openly  in  broad  day- 
light had  become  a necessary  condition 
of  Shattuck’s  success,  for  evidently  he  had 
been  here  befoi-e — when  the  moon  shone! 

Whether  it  were  some  inward  monition, 
which  by  an  unconscious  process  served 
Guthrie's  interest,  whether  it  were  some 
latent,  undeveloped  suspicion  astir  in  his 
mind,  he  gave  no  intimation  of  his  thought ; 
he  held  himself  ])lastic  to  the  discovery 
wliich  he  felt  imminent  in  the  air.  He 
could  not,  however,  meet  her  eyes;  as  he 
sought  an  alternative,  perhaps  it  was  as 
happy  an  idea  as  any  that  could  have  come 
at  a more  pro])itiousand  reflective  moment 
to  draw  out  one  of  the  pistols  that  he 
wore  in  his  bell  and  turn  it  in  his  hand; 
he  had  an  incidental  preoccupied  air  as 
lie  glanced  successively  into  the  emply 
chaml>ers. 

“Did  he  find  ennything  then,  d'ye 
know,  Litt?" 

“I  dun’no’.  I 'ain’t  seen  hirn  senoe  till 
las’  night,"  she  replied,  unsuspiciously. 

He  had  snapped  the  barrel  in  place  and 
silently  sighted  the  pistol  at  a flying  bird, 


as  if  he  had  in  view  some  experiment  of 
marksmanship.  Moses  had  ceased  his  fenn 
ininely  domestic  labors,  with  the  wisp  of 
flax  hanging  motionless  in  })is  limp  liand. 
Here  was  matter  more  to  his  mind,  attest- 
ing his  inherent  masculine  tastes ; he 
winked  very  hard  at  every  sharp  clasli 
of  the  steel,  but  he  bent  forward  with  wide 
uplifted  eyes,  a lremulou.s,  absorbe<l.  open 
mouth,  and  watched  the  big  man's  atti- 
tude as  he  held  up  the  weai>on  to  a line 
with  his  eye,  his  whole  massive  figure, 
from  the  great  slouch  hat  to  his  jingling 
spurs,  clearly  imposed  against  the  fair 
morning  horizon. 

A pointer,  who  had  been  asleep  under 
the  house,  had  rushed  out  upon  recogniz- 
ing the  click  of  the  cocking  of  a weapon, 
and  stood  in  tremulous  wheezing  agita- 
tion, now  scanning  tlie  prospect  for  the 
threatened  game  and  eagerly  snuffing  the 
air,  now  glancing  up,  surprised  at  the  ab- 
normal inactivity  of  this  presentment  of 
the  genus  sportsman. 

“What  makes  ye  ’low  ’twar  him,  Litt 
Guthrie  observed,  in  the  tone  of  a casual 
gossip. 

There  was  a touch  of  rose  in  her  cheek, 
a retrospective  smile  in  her  eye.  “Waal , 

I warn’tsartain  a fust.  I 'lowed  licouldn^t 
be.  Till  toler’ble  late,  arter  the  moon  he<i 
riz,  I he^rn  a pickaxe  strikin’  on  rock 
up  in  the  pygmy  buryin -ground  ” (he  no- 
ticed that  she  had  discarded  the  colloquial 
“Leetle  People”  for  Shattuck 's  more  sci- 
entific term),  “an' then  I knowed  it  couldn't 
be  nobody  but  him.  I didn't  say  notliiii' 
’bout'n  it  afore, ’kase  1 didn’t  know  till  las' 
nigh t ez  he  lied  got  yer  say  so  ez  he  moiigVi  t 
dig  on  yer  land.”  She  looked  up  with  an 
unsuspicious  smile;  then,  witli  the  glow 
of  mirth  in  her  eyes,  she  burst  suddenly^ 
into  a }>eal  of  laughter.  “Baker  Ander- 
son would  hev  it  ez  'twar  you  uns  ez  ’i)ear- 
ed  suddint  at  the  winder  whilst  I war 
a-singin’  a song.  I wisht  ye  could  liev 
seen  Baker  offerin’  ter  take  down  his  rifle 
an'  go  arter  ye  fur  hevin'  gin  me  an'  Mis' 
Yates  seeh  a skeer.  Ye  could  run  Baker 
with  yer  ramrod!  Baker  ’lows  yit  cz 
’twar  you  uns.  We  uns  couldn’t  make 
out  the  man’s  face  clear;  jes  seen  it  fur  a 
minit  ez  he  looked  through  the  winder. 
But  ez  soon  ez  1 hearn  that  pick  strike  on 
the  rock,  I guessed  mighty  easy  who  bed 
been  bangin’  roun’  the  porch  listenin’  ter 
the  singin',  waitin’  fur  the  moon  ter  rise.” 

A miracle  could  not  have  more  strin- 
gently coerced  his  credulity;  and,  in  truth, 
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the  circumstances  wore  all  the  sleek  prob- 
ability of  fact.  No  man  familiarized  by 
song  and  story  since  the  Middle  Ages 
with  the  idea  of  the  cavalier  lingering 
without  the  castle  walls  to  hear  a lady’s 
lute  could  have  more  definitely  grasped 
its  significance  than  did  this  primitive 
lover.  It  lent  a strong  coherence  to 
every  word  that  Shattuck  had  uttered; 
the  praises  of  her  beauty,  to  which  he  had 
hearkened  with  such  simple  joy;  of  her 
mind,  of  her  unique  grace,  so  at  variance 
with  the  uncouth  conditions  of  her  life. 
And  what  new  light  was  thrown  upon 
that  strangely  retentive  memory  hoarding 
Shattuck’s  words;  that  eager  determined 
vigilance  in  his  behalf  from  which  the 
trump  that  might  summon  the  dead  from 
their  graves  would  be  futile  to  lure  her; 
that  radiant  freshened  beauty  in  her  sap- 
phire eyes  I He  had  come,  in  good  sooth, 
to  listen  and  linger  without  to  hear  her 
sing  while  he  waited  for  the  moon  to  rise. 
“Religion  itself  couldn’t  make  her  look 
more  like  aii  angel  in  the  eyes!”  Guthrie 
had  said  to  himself,  with  a lover's  alert 
and  receptive  recognition  of  an  embel- 
lished loveliness. 

He  remembered,  with  an  angry  quick- 
ening of  his  pulse,  his  own  simple-minded 
confidence  to  Shattuck  yesterday  in  the 
barley  fields.  What!  in  his  unsuspicious 
folly  he  had  even  told  the  man  how 
she  talked  of  liim,  how  she  treasured  his 
words,  how  she  valued  his  gi*eat  learning, 
for  thus  she  was  minded  to  account  for 
those  acquisitions  which  the  more  staid 
and  experienced  people  of  the  country- 
side esteemed  crack-brained  fantasies. 
And  somehow  this  reflection  operated  as 
a check  upon  the  bounding  fury  that  pos- 
sessed him ; it  held  an  element  of  self- 
reproach.  He  had  unwittingly  revealed 
to  this  stranger  the  sentiment  which  Le- 
titia  would  have  guarded  as  a sacred  secret 
— if,  indeed,  she  herself  were  aware  of  it. 
His  face  was  set  and  liard ; but  the  strong 
hand  trembled  that  held  the  pistol,  silent 
and  empty  and  harmless  enough  now, 
albeit  so  recently  flinging  out  its  fate- 
freighted  balls  and  its  wild  barbaric  shriek. 

“She  never  war  gin  ter  ‘settiir  caps’ 
arter  folks,  like  other  gals;  she  sorter  sets 
store  on  herse'f  'kase  the  common  run  o’ 
boys  didn  t like  her.  She  feels  too  ch’ice 
fur  enny  or'nary  cuss;  an’  I reckon  she’d 
be  hoppin’mad— ” And  then  lie  paused 
with  theconviction  that  she  did  notesteem 
Shattuck  an  “ or'nary  cuss.”  This  reve- 


lation would  probably  only  result  in  facil- 
itating an  understanding  between  them. 

“ Ef  he  ever  sees  her  agin,”  he  said, 
between  his  set  teeth.  Then  occurred 
to  him  suddenly  his  words  yesterday, 
amongst  the  waving  barley,  that  he  had 
it  in  his  heart  to  kill  any  man  who 
came  between  him  and  Letitia.  He  had 
spoken  them  with  other  intentions,  with 
the  thought  of  Rhodes  in  his  mind;  but 
Shattuck  was  warned — already  warned. 
And  if  he  had  spoken  too  freely,  it  was 
at  least  not  equivocally.  “Ef  ever  he 
sees  her  agin,”  he  once  more  muttei*ed. 

“What  air  you-uns  sayin’?”  she  de- 
manded suddenly,  all  unaware  of  his 
train  of  thought.  “Mose  kin  converse 
ez  well  ez  that.  The  only  trouble  with 
Mose's  talk  is  that  grown  folks  air  too 
foolish  ter  onderstan’  it.  Ain’t  it,  Mose?” 

But  the  infant  gave  her  no  heed,  still 
fixing  his  upturned  eyes  on  the  pistol  in 
Guthrie’s  hand,  as  eager  of  expression  as 
the  uplifted  muzzle  of  the  dog,  who  writh- 
ed and  wagged  his  tail,  and  wheezed  about 
the  great  boots. 

Guthrie  looked  down  at  Letitia,  his 
eyes  changed  and  strange,  and  little  to  be 
understood.  She  paused  as  her  own  en- 
countered them,  holding  the  wisp  of  flax 
motionless  in  her  hand,  in  some  sort 
vaguely  and  superficially  aware  that  a 
crisis  had  supervened,  albeit  beyond  her 
ken. 

“I  mus’  be  a-goin’,”  he  said,  absently, 
still  looking  at  her,  his  eyes  freighted 
with  his  unread  thoughts. 

Their  dull  solemnity  grated  upon  her 
mood,  so  far  afield  was  it  from  any  stand- 
point yet  revealed  in  his  words.  She  re- 
sented his  motionless,  intent,  thoughtful 
survey. 

She  sought  to  shake  off  the  responsive 
gravity  his  mien  induced.  “ Goin’  I”  she 
cried,  her  eyes  growing  brighter  and 
deeper  and  darker  as  they  dilated. 
“Waal,  we’ll  hev  ter  try  ter  spare  ye. 
Waal!  waal!”  with  an  affected  sigh. 

The  familiar  note  of  irony  seemed  to 
rouse  him  to  more  immediate  intention. 

He  thrust  his  pistol  in  his  belt,  and  with 
a nod,  turned  away  down  the  path. 

Moses,  who  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  greet  a visitor,  always  took  wel- 
come heed  of  departure.  To  his  mind  the 
dearest  behest  of  hospitality  was  speeding 
the  parting  guest.  Without  prompting, 
he  sent  a jubilant  cry  of  “Bye!  bye!” 
after  Guthrie's  retreating  form,  and  beam- 
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ed  upon  >iim  witli  a damp  and  gummy 
sputtering  smile,  grace<l  by  all  bis  glitter- 
ing teeth. 

Letitia  too  gazed  after  the  guest,  whose 
manner  had  suddenly  presented  an  enig- 
ma. “Looked  all  of  a siuldint  ez  ef  he 
bed  fund  suthin’  he  didn't  want,  like  a 
rattlesnake;  or  hed  furgot  suthin’  he 
couldn't  do  without,  like  his  breakfast,  or 
a thimble,  or  his  brains.” 

He  went  slowly  and  thoughtfully  along 
the  dank  path,  over  which  the  heavy  long- 
tasselled  grasses  leaned.  Pinks  bordered 
it  here,  and  anon  the  jirason  weed ; again 
it  was  enlivened  by  the  glow  of  a great 
red  rose,  w-ith  the  essence  of  summer  in  its 
fresh  breath,  as  it  swayed  on  a long  full- 
leaved thorny  waiid.  This  clutched  at 
his  coat,  and  as  he  paused  to  disengage 
the  cloth,  he  looked  back  at  the  house— 
the  mountain  looming  behind  it,  with 
a horizontal  band  of  mist  athwart  the 
slope ; the  little  roof  still  dank  and 
shining  with  dew;  the  tiny  porch  all 
W)’eathed  with  vines  that  stretched  a sur- 
plusage of  their  blooming  lengths  across 
to  the  window;  the  little  glassless  square 
where  the  batten  shutter  swung.  Here 
it  was,  he  thought,  that  Shattuck  had 
stood,  knee  deep  in  the  lush  thick  grass, 
wlien  tlie  shutter  was  closed,  and  colors 
were  null,  and  the  black  night  gloomed, 
and  she  sang  within  while  he  waited,  and 
the  moon  rose  all  too  soon  I He  turned 
and  looked  toward  the  gorge,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  see  the  pearly  disk  amidst  the 
dark  obsciirements  of  the  night-shadowed 
mountains.  It  was  instead  a vista  of  many 
gleaming  lights:  the  sunsliineon  the  river, 
and  the  differing  lustre  of  the  water  in 
the  shadow;  the  tine  crystalline  green  of 
the  cataract,  and  the  dazzling  white  of 
the  foam  and  spray;  the  luminous  azure 
of  the  far  away  mountains,  and  tlie  en- 
amelled glister  of  the  blue  sky — all  show- 
ing between  the  gloomy  sombre  ranges 
close  at  hand.  And  while  he  still  looked, 
he  mounted  tlie  hoi'se  at  the  gate  and 
rode  a wav. 

XIV. 

It  was  a fine  sensation  for  the  group  of 
gossips  tliat  always  seemed  an  essential 
appurtenance  to  the  blacksmith  shop  at 
the  cross  roads  when,  this  briglit  morning, 
the  shcrilf  of  the  county,  an  infrequent 
and  unfamiliar  apparition,  rode  up  to  the 
open  dooi'S,  and  drew  rein  under  the 
branchc^s  of  the  over- hanging  oak  tree. 
So  broadly  spreading  were  these  branches 


that  not  even  the  diminishing  shadow, 
ever  waning  as  the  day  waxed  on  to  noon, 
had  bereft  the  sj>ace  beneath  of  its  gray- 
green  gloom  and  its  sense  of  dew.  A 
wagon,  one  wheel  lying  tire  less  on  the 
ground,  and  a stout  stave  lashed  crutch- 
like in  its  place,  stood  near  by  in  the  full 
yellow  glare,  with  a reduced  c-artoon  of 
itself,  sadly  out  of  drawing,  on  the  sand 
beneath  it,  and  a gross  caricature  of  tw’o 
men  who  sat  upon  its  pole  and  talked. 
The  interior  looked  dark  and  cool,  and  the 
blacksmith's  father,  bareheaded  and  in 
his  shirt  sleeves  in  a rickety  chair  by  the 
door,  caught  the  softening  effect  of  its 
twilight  in  his  aged  and  minutely  wrin- 
kled face.  One  or  two  dim  figures  were 
indistinct  within;  upon  a bench  outside  a 
couple  of  loafers  smoked,  while  still  an- 
other utilized  as  a seat  the  roots  of  the 
tree.  iLs  shadow  played  on  the  clapboards 
of  the  roof,  long  ago  broken  lierc  and  there, 
and  still  unmended,  for  the  rain  and  the 
snow  were  welcome  to  wreak  their  worst, 
drizzling  through  upon  the  republican 
simplicity  of  the  “dirt  floor”  within. 
Hardly  a curl  of  smoke  ascended  from 
*the  chimney,  and  as  the  officer  cast  his 
eye  along  the  two  red  clay  winding  roads, 
both  of  a most  irresponsible  and  vagrant- 
like asjxict,  as  if  they  had  no  goal  in  ex- 
pectation, there  w^as  no  other  sign  of 
habitation  in  sight;  the  woixls  closed  in, 
limiting  the  prospec*t  ; hei*e  and  there 
mountains  rose,  seeming,  as  always,  near- 
er than  reality  warrants;  and  it  was  a 
most  sequestered,  slumberous  spot  to 
which  the  sheritV  had  beUiken  his  l>risk 
individuality  and  the  energetic  potential- 
ity of  his  official  presence. 

So  welcome  a break  in  the  monotony 
had  not  occurred  for  many  a day.  A sen- 
timent of  gratitude  merely  forhis  company 
pervaded  the  by  standers.  They  looked  for 
no  developments  moi’e  striking  than  the 
detail  of  the  ordinary  new’S  from  the  town, 
some  good-natured  raillery  back  and  forth, 
and  the  intimation  of  his  errand,  which 
percliance  might  touch  some  land  sale 
that  he  was  to  hold  in  a remote  district  of 
his  bailiw’ick,  and  each  idler  w'as  devout- 
ly glad  that  the  allurements  of  plough 
and  harrow  and  hoe  had  not  availed  to 
keep  him  at  work  and  at  home  on  this 
momentous  occasion,  w’hicli  might  not  be 
duplicated  for  six  months  or  more.  But 
when  his  grave,  hard  face  and  unsmiling 
eyes  betokened  the  more  serious  import 
of  his  visit,  there  ran  through  the  assera- 
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bly  a keen  thrill  of  curiosity  and  expec- 
tancy. 

The  sheriff,  not  perhaps  all  indifferent 
to  the  flutter  his  advent  roused,  flung  the 
rei  ns  over  his  horse’s  head  and  disinou  n ted. 

“ News?’’  He  echoed  the  question  that 
had  been  coupled  with  the  salutation, 
and  glanced  loweringly  about.  “News 
enough.  Murder  r 

He  spoke  the  word  with  a melodramatic 
unction,  dropping  his  voice.  He  was  a 
tall,  well-built  man,  of  a large  frame,  im- 
plying bone  and  muscle  rather  than  fat, 
and  promising  most  stalwart  possibilities; 
and  if  the  somewhat  imposing  strut, 
which  was  his  favorite  method  of  loco- 
motion, savored  of  pride,  it  also  invited 
attention  to  the  many  reasons  which  had 
justified  him  in  indulging  that  sentiment. 
Then  he  turned  with  the  blacksmith  to 
the  eager  examination  of  the  hoof  of  his 
horse  which  had  cast  a shoe,  and  was  go- 
ing a trifle  lame.  As  the  smith,  this  collo- 
quy over,  set  about  repairing  the  di.saster, 
the  officer,  taking  off  his  hat,  lent  himself 
with  an  air  of  consideration  to  heed  the 
clamorous  inquiries. 

“It’s  a tough  job,  an’  I ain’t  s’prised 
if  I have  you  all  on  a posse  ’fore  night.” 
He  shook  his  head  with  serious  intima- 
tions as  he  seated  himself  on  an  empty 
iiiverted  barrel  just  outside  the  door. 
“Ye,  Phineas!”  he  broke  off,  admonish- 
ing the  smith,  who  had  paused  in  paring 
the  horse’s  hoof,  which  he  held  between  his 
knees  upon  his  leather  apron,  his  stooping 
posture  unchanged,  his  bushy  eyebrows 
lifted  as  he  looked  up  from  under  them 
in  expectant  curiosity  at  the  officer.  “ Ye 
jes  perceed  with  yer  rat-killin*.  I'm  in  a 
hurry  ter  git  away  from  hyar!  An’  I'm 
a-goin’  ter  ketch  them  buzzardy  rascals, 
ef  I hev  ter  go  ter  Texas.”  He  nodded 
with  the  word  as  if  he  expressed  the  lim- 
its of  the  known  globe. 

“ I’ll  be  bound  ye  do,  sheriff!'’  cried  the 
blacksmith's  father,  with  an  eagerness  to 
bring  himself  to  the  great  man’s  notice 
and  impress  his  own  importance — a char- 
acteristic of  local  magnates  other  than 
rural.  He  had  seized  upon  the  first  op- 
portunity, and  thus  the  matter  of  his 
speech  was  less  cogent  than  he  would  fain 
have  had  it.  “Ye  needn't  be  borryin’ 
trouble  thinkin’  they  air  hid  well.  Town- 
folks  git  out’n  thar  depth  mighty  quick 
whenst  they  take  ter  the  mountings.  I be 
a old  man  now,  turned  sixty,  an’  I hev 
knowed  a power  o’  sheriffs,  through  not 


many  bein’  re-’lected,  an’  they  don’t  hev 
no  trouble  ketchin’  town  malefactors  ez 
takes  ter  the  woods.” 

The  sheriff  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  toe 
of  his  big  spurred  boot  as  his  crossed  leg 
swung  it  before  him.  A sarcastic  smile 
curved  his  shaven  lips.  It  seemed  for  a 
moment  as  if  he  would  not  speak.  Then, 
with  that  respect  for  the  old  so  habitually 
shown  among  the  mountaineers,  he  said, 
“These  are  mounting  folks— mounting 
folks,  Mr.  Bake  well.” 

The  smith  dropped  the  horse’s  hoof,  the 
knife  clattering  upon  the  ground,  and 
straightened  his  bent  back.  “In  the 
name  o’  goodness,”  lie  cried,  overcome 
with  curiosity,  “tcfto  hev  been  kilt?  ’ 

The  sheriff,  albeit  his  enjoyment  of  the 
frenzied  interest  of  which  he  was  the  cen- 
tre showed  in  every  line  of  his  gloomy, 
important  face,  was  dominated  by  his  offi- 
cial conscience.  He  pointed  to  the  imple- 
ment on  the  ground. 

“Pick  up  that  thar  contraption  an'  go 
to  work,'^  he  said,  sternly.  “Gimme  a 
horse  ter  ride  on,  or  the  law  will  take  arter 
you,  with  a sharp  stick,  too.” 

The  smith  bent  down  to  his  work  once 
moi'e,  his  eyes  fixed,  nevertheless,  on  the 
officer's  face  instead  of  the  hoof  between 
his  knees,  the  horse  turning  slowly  his 
head,  and  looking  back  with  evident  sur- 
prise at  these  dallying  and  unprecedented 
proceedings. 

The  sheriff  resumed:  “Mounting  men, 
’cordin’  ter  the  anfc-mortem  statement.” 

“Air— air  he  deadf^  said  one  of  the 
men  on  the  wagon  pole,  leaning  suddenly 
forward. 

“Persumed  ter  be,  hevin’  been  buried,” 
replied  the  officer,  his  sarcastic  mien 
unchecked  now  by  the  mandates  of  de- 
corum. 

“ Mighty  fool  ter  run  agin  the  mount- 
ing folks,  hey?”  said  the  old  man,  reflect- 
ively rubbing  his  pointed  chin,  and  with 
the  air  of  tempering  liis  regrets,  as  if  he 
thought  that  with  this  foolhardy  temerity 
the  blood  of  the  unknown  was  presumably 
upon  his  own  head. 

“He  war  a-travellin'  peaceable  along 
the  road,”  said  the  sheriff,  suddenly  en- 
tering upon  the  pleasure  of  narrative; 
“bound  fur  the  Spondulix  Silver  Mine, on 
the  t'other  side  o'  Big  Injun  Mounting. 
An'  the  weather  bein'  so  durned  hot,  an’ 
the  moon  nigh  the  full,  he  rid  at  night, 
like  mos’  folks  do,  ye  know,  the  road  bein’ 
no  lonesomer  sca’cely  ’n  by  day,  an’  he 
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hed  fire-arms.  Aa’  he  hed  suthin’  else; 
he  hed  ’bout  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ter 
kerr3%  ez  nobody  but  the  head  men  o’  the 
mine  an’  him  knowed  ’bout.  Thar’s  the 
riddle  of  it!’’  He  paused,  his  full-lashed 
lids  drooping  meditatively”  over  his 
thoughtful  eyes  as  if  he  sought  to  pierce 
the  mystery. 

“Fifteen  hundred  dollars  I”  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  as  if  he  could  hardly  credit 
the  existence  of  so  many”  in  company ; he 
had  seen  few  of  this  welcome  denomina- 
tion at  a time.  His  look,  unguarded  for 
the  moment,  implied  a suspicion  that  the 
sheriff  was  drawing  the  long-bow. 

“ ’Twar  ter  pay  off  the  hdnds  an’  some 
o’  the  expenses  o’  the  gear  an’  sich — 
they”  war  behindhand  some;  thar  ain’t  no 
expi*ess  nor  railroad  nor  nuthin’,  ’ceptin’ 
jes  the  mail-rider,  an’  they  ’lowed  ’twar 
safer  in  this  man's  hands,  special  ez  they 
’lowed  ez  nobody”  knowed  nuthin’  ’bout 
it,  ’ceptin’  liim  an'  them.  Mus’  liev  got 
out  somehows,  though.”  He  lifted  his 
eyes,  scanning  each  of  the  group  in  turn 
as  if  to  note  the  impression.  “Fur  he 
’lowed  he  rid  along  feelin’  ez  free  an’ 
favored  ez  ef ’twar  broad  daylight,  an’  his 
horse  travelled  well,  an'  didn’t  feel  the 
weather  none,  an’  though  he  war  a stran- 
ger ter  the  ken  try”,  he  never  thunk  o’  sech 
a thing  ez  danger  till  he  got  ’bout  two 
mile  past  Doctor  Ganey’s  liouse — he  war 
on  the  top  o’  a hill,  a-beginnin’  ter  go 
down,  an’  the  moon  war  ez  bright  ez  day, 
an’  him  a-whistlin’  of  a dancin,’  chune, 
whenst  he  tuk  up  a notion  ez  thar  war 
suthin’  movin’  down  in  the  road  on  the 
level;  sorter ’|>eared  ter  him  one  minit 
’twar  men,  an'  the  nex’  minit  he  ’lowed 
’twar  jes  the  wind  in  a pack  o’  bushes — 
sumacli  an’  blackberries  an' such — ter  one 
side  o’  the  road.  He  halted  fur  a minit, 
an’  didn't  see  nuthin',  nor  hear  nuthin’; 
so  he  rid  on,  an’  whenst  he  readied  the 
levels  thar  started  up  in  the  midst  o'  the 
road— he  'lowed  it  'peared  ter  him  ez  hell 
hod  spewed  'em  out  all  of  a sudden ty,  fur 
he  couldn't  see  idmr  they”  kem  from — a 
gang  o’  bout  half  a dozen  mounting  fel- 
ler’s. H(i  'lowed  he  hed  nev'er  seen  ’em 
afore,  an’  they”  didn’t  know  liim,  fur  they 
called  him  ‘sti’anger.’  Every  man  pur- 
sented  a pistol  at  him,  an'  look  whar  he 
would,  'twar  down  a muzzle.  But  they” 
war  all  a-latfin’  at  him,  an'  purtendin’  not 
ter  be  so  fur  on  the  cold  side  o'  fi’iendly’; 
they  kep'  callin'  out,  claimin'  his  hoi’se, 
’lowin'  he  hed  stole  it  from  them,  an'  tell- 


in’  him  he  hed  ter  gin  it  up,  an’  inarch 
afoot,  an’grinnin’,  an’ axin’  him  didn't  he 
know  they  hung  horse-thieves,  an'  savin' 
they”  war  a-goin’  ter  make  him  git  down 
on  his  knees  an’  thank  them  fur  his  life; 
an’  he  war  a-declarin’  an’  a-protestiu’,  an’ 
though  he  had  drawed  his  pistol,  he  hadn’t 
fired  it.  An’  ez  they  war  a-try in’  ter  pull 
him  out’n  the  saddle,  one  sly  rascal  cut 
the  girth,  an’  an  idee  kem  ter  him  ez  the 
whole  consarn  lurched;  he  slipped  his 
foot  out'n  the  stirrups,  an’  let  saddle  an’ 
saddle-bags  drap  ter  the  ground,  fur  he 
’lowed  they”  meant  ter  kill  him,  sure,  an’ 
that  way  he  got  loosed  fur  a second,  an' 
in  that  second  he  whurled  his  horse  round 
an’  galloped  along  tlie  road,  leadin’  the 
gang  that  fired  arter  him  at  every  jump. 
One  bullet  went  through  his  lung — lef’ 
lung  I b’lieve  Doctor  Ganey  say.  I ain’t 
sure  now  whether  ’twar  lef’,  or  right,  or 
middle,  or  what  not;  leastwise  he  pulled 
a tur’ble  long  face  whenst  the  man  had 
eluded  the  horse-thieves  an’  got  inter  his 
hands.” 

“Dun’no’  which  war  the  fryin'-pan  an’ 
which  war  the  fire,  myself,”  commented 
did  Bakewell. 

‘ ‘ But  he  tole  the  man  at  fust  he  wouldn’t 
die,”  continued  the  sheriff. 

“But  I could  hev  tole  him  he  would 
whenst  he  called  in  Doctor  Ganey,” 
chuckled  the  sexagenarian. 

The  otficer  looked  somewhat  surprised, 
for  the  “valley  folks”  thought  a trifle 
better  of  science  expressed  in  drugs  than 
did  the  mountaineers,  who  presumed  them 
to  be  the  spontaneous  production  of  the 
apothecary”  shop,  and  thus  opposed  to  na- 
ture, expressed  in  herbs.  He  was,  how- 
ever, country”  bred, hailing  originally”  fi*om 
one  of  the  mountain  spurs,  and  liad  been 
Iraiisplauted  to  the  town  only  by  the  re- 
peated success  of  his  political  schemes, 
re.sulting  in  his  election  to  the  office  of 
sheriff’  on  more  tlian  one  occasion.  The 
rural  stand  point  medically  was  thus  per- 
fectly” comprehensible  to  him,  and  being 
in  full  liealth,  entirely”  independent  of 
aught  that  Doctor  Ganey  might  or  might 
not  know,  lie  himself  leaned  to  facile  dis- 
paragement. 

“Folks  in  Colbury”  'lowed  Doctor  Ga- 
ney ought  not  ter  hev  let  him  be  brung 
ter  town  nex’ day  in  tlie  cool  o' the  moriiiii’ 
on  a spring  bed  an'  in  a spring  wagon; 
thougli  lie  war  turrible  anxious  ter  be  siu^ 
ter  make  a ante-mortem  statement;  the 
robbers  hed  got  the  saddle-bags  an’ money. 
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ye  see,  an’  he  didn't  want  folks  ter  think 
'twar  him  ez  stok  it.” 

There  was  a momentary  pause,  broken 
only  by  the  sharp  staccato  sound  of  the 
hammer  within,  beating  into  shape  the 
shoe  that  must  be  fitted  to  the  hoof;  the 
horse  outside  turned  his  glossy  neck,  hold- 
ing up  his  hind  hoof  a trifle  from  the 
ground,  and  looked  through  the  door  into 
the  dark  interior  of  the  shop,  where  the 
smith's  figure  was  to  be  dimly  discerned 
in  the  scanty  flicker  of  the  smouldering 
forge  fire  ; the  animal  watched  the  process 
with  a definite  anxiety  and  interest  that 
seemed  to  bespeak  a desire  to  superintend 
its  proper  performance.  His  resignation 
to  human  guidance  evidently  arose  more 
from  the  constraint  of  circumstance  than 
reliance  on  man's  superior  wisdom.  More 
than  once  the  blacksmith  paused  to  listen, 
and  afterward  the  matters  at  the  forge 
went  awry,  and  outside  one  could  hear 
him  muttering  surly  comments  upon  the 
inanimate  appurtenances,  especially  when 
he  dropped  the  hot  iron  once  in  taking  it 
from  the  coals,  letting  it  slip  through  the 
inadequate  grasp  of  the  tongs,  and  request- 
ed it  to  go  to  a hotter  place  even  than  the’ 
fii*e,  and  there  to  be  infinitely  and  inimit- 
ably “dad-burned.”  All  of  which  had 
as  little  effect  as  such  objurgations  usual- 
ly do  upon  the  inanimate  offender;  but 
the  ebullitions  seemed  to  serve,  like  thun- 
der, to  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  to  en- 
able the  smith  better  to  resign  himself 
to  the  terrible  deprivation  of  the  sheriff's 
talk,  lost  in  the  reverberations  of  his  own 
hammer  and  the  sibilant  singing  of  the 
anvil. 

Outside,  the  sound  hardly  impinged 
upon  the  privilege  of  conversation.  The 
slieritf's  lip  was  curling;  he  hastily  shift- 
ed one  leg  over  the  other,  and  this  posture 
enabled  him  to  eye  the  toe  of  his  boot, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  have  confidences 
in  some  sort,  reverting  to  it  in  moments 
wlien  at  a loss,  as  if  its  contemplation  in 
some  incompreViensible  way  refreshed  his 
memory. 

“Waal,  the  bosses  o'  the  consarn  — 
shucks  ! mighty  knowin'  cusses  — tliey 
would  hev  it  ‘twar  some  folks  down  yan- 
der  neighborin'  the  mines; — I won't  say 
who,  and  I won't  .say  wliat,'' — he  interpo- 
lated, with  a sudden  reminiscence  of  a 
seemly  official  reticence;  “but  ez  'twar 
thought  the  man  wouldn't  die,  an' all  war 
keen  ter  git  holt  o'  the  money  agin,  I 
bed  ter  go  fust  an'  air  thar  s'picions,  ez  ar- 


ter  a-chasin'  an’  a-racin'  an’  keepin’  secret 
an'  mighty  dark  turned  out  nuthin'  at  all. 
Fust  one  man  an’  then  t'other  showed  up 
in  a different  place  that  night.  Every  one ! 

I lef*  word  with  my  dep'ty,  Ben  Boker,  who 
’twas  I wanted  looked  arter,  an'  he  tuk 
sick  with  the  bilious  fever  the  very  day  I 
lef',  an'  air  abed  yit ; so  1 hev  got  behind- 
hand with  this  job,  an'  I hope  the  folks 
won't  lay  it  up  agiu  me.” 

“Waal,”  said  the  old  man,  leaning 
forward,  his  hard  hands  clasped,  a smile 
upon  his  wrinkled  face,  a slender  sun- 
beam sifting  through  the  boughs  of  the 
oak-tree,  touching  the  thick  tufts  of  gray 
hair  on  his  brow,  and  brightening  them 
to  a whiter  lustre,  “I'll  be  bound  old  man 
Ganey  warn’t  behindhand  with  hia  job,” 
and  he  lifted  his  thick  eyebrows  and 
chuckled  softly. 

“Naw,  sir,”  said  the  officer,  respectful- 
ly. “ The  doctor's  job  tuk  off  day  before 
yestiddy  mornin’  ’fore  daybreak.  The 
doctor  'lowed  ef  he  could  make  sunup  he 
mought  last  through  till  evenin'.  But  he 
hed  seen  his  las’  sunrise.” 

“Ez  ef  Dr.  Ganey  knowed  sech,”  ex- 
claimed the  old  man.  “ He  ’pears  ter  me 
ez  ef  his  foolishness  grows  on  him.  Ye'll 
die  whenst  yer  time  kerns,  an’  it  ’ll  kem 
mighty  quick  ef  ye  hev  in  Ganey.  An’ 
yit,"  with  a nodding  head  and  narrowing 
eyelids,  “ thar  be  them  ez  fairly  pins  thar 
hoj>es  o'  salvation  on  ter  tlie  wisdom,  that 
air  foolishness,  o'  that  old  con.sarn.  This 
hyar  valley  man  Shattuck,  ez  hev  been 
'hidin'  fur  a while  witli  Len  Rhodes  in 
the  Cove,  a-holpin'  him  ’lectioneer,  whenst 
Lon  fell  down  a-dancin' — mus'  hev  been 
drunk— at  the  Pettingill  infair,  an'  seemed 
ter  bump  his  head  a passel,  an'  slied  some 
blood — nuthin'  would  do  this  Shattuck 
but  Ganey  mus'  be  sent  fur.  He  threat- 
ened old  man  Pettingill  with  the  gall  us 
ef  Rhodes  should  die.” 

“Old  Zack  Pettingill!  ‘ Why,  he's  one 
of  my  bes  friends,  an’  a better  man  never 
lived,"  interrupted  the  officer,  altliougli 
he  lent  an  attentive  ear,  for  Rhodes  was 
of  the  opposite  party,  and  the  sheriff  was 
a candidate  for  re-election. 

“Yes,  sir”— the  old  man  redoubled  his 
emphasis  — “ though  Phil  Craig  war  in  the 
hou.se  a-bathin'  the  wounds  an'  a-bindin' 

'em  up  with  mullein  leaves  ter  take  the 
soreness  out.  An'  ef  ye’ll  b'lieve  me  he 
cavorted  so  ez  old  Zack  Pettingill,  though 
an  obstinate  old  sinner,  lied  ter  gin  up, 
an'  put  Steve  Yates  on  liis  bes'  horse,  an' 
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send  seventeen  mile  fur  Ganey.  It  all 
'peaml  so  onreasonable  an’  so  all- fired  re- 
dic’lous  ez  I couldn't  liolp  but  b'liev^e  ez 
this  hyar  Sliattuck  bed  some  y errand  o’ 
liis  own  ter  send  Yates  on,  special  ez  Dr. 
Ganey  never  kem.” 

‘‘P’litical  bizness — bribery  an'  secli,” 
suggested  the  sheriff,  acrimoniously,  for 
each  man  was  phenomenally  eager  for  the 
success  of  the  whole  ticket.  So  closely 
were  the  opposing  factions  matched,  so 
high  ran  party  spirit  in  this  section,  that 
his  own  candidacy,  albeit  for  a far  differ- 
ent office,  made  him  in  some  sort  Rhodes’s 
opponent. 

“ Mought  hev’'  been  electioneerin'.  I 
hev  always  'lowed,  though,  whenst  ye 
fund  out  whar  Steve  Yates  be  now,  ye’ll 
find  out  what  Shattuck  sent  him  fur, 
though  some  say  Yates  jes  hed  a quarT 
with  his  wife,  an’  hed  run  away  from  her.” 

The  officer's  color  suddenly  changed ; it 
beat  hot  in  his  bronzed  cheeks;  it  seemed 
even  to  deepen  in  his  eyes,  that  were  of 
too  light  a tint  ordinarily.  He  pushed  his 
hat  back  from  his  brow,  where  the  beads 
of  perspiration  had  started  in  the  roots  of 
his  brown  hair. 

“Hain't  Yates  kem  back  yet?”  he 
asked,  breathlessly. 

“Hide  nor  hair  hev  been  seen  o^  him 
since  that  night.” 

“What  night  ?”  demanded  the  officer. 

“Night  o'  the  Pettingill  infair,  o’ 
course,”  rejoined  the  old  man,  tartly; 
“an’  that  war  the  second  day  o’  July — a 
Friday  it  war;  they  oughter  hev  got  the 
weddin’  over  'fore  Friday.  Them  young 
folks  can’t  expec'  no  luck." 

“They  can't  hev  none  worse 'n  they 
hev  hed,  'cordin’  ter  my  view,  a-marryin’ 
one  another.  The  Lord's  been  toler'ble 
hard  on  ’em  a'ready,  I'm  th inkin'.” 

This  observation  came  from  one  of  the 
men  perched  on  the  pole  of  the  broken 
wagon,  reputed  to  be  a rejected  suitor  of 
the  bride,  and  a defeated  rival  of  the 
groom.  The  opportunity  for  the  rid- 
icule of  this  .sentimental  woe  in  which 
the  rustic  delights  was  too  good  to  be 
lost,  and  under  the  cloak  of  the  raillery 
the  sheriff  unobtrusi vely  drew  out  a note- 
book and  casually  referred  to  it.  The 
night  of  the  second  of  Jul^^^a  Friday 
night — the  agent  of  the  Spondulix  Mine 
was  waylaid  by  horse- thieves,  lost  his 
saddle  and  the  treasure  in  its  saddle-bags 
in  the  fracas,  and  received  in  his  flight 
such  wounds  that  he  died  thereof  within 


a few  weeks.  He  had  closed  the  book 
and  returned  it  to  his  pocket  before  the 
attention  of  the  party  had  reverted  to  him 
anew. 

“What  sorter  man  air  this  hyar  Shat- 
tuck ?”  he  asked,  casually,  as  he  held  a 
huge  plug  of  tobacco  between  his  teeth, 
from  which  they  gnawed,  with  an  admira- 
ble display  of  energy,  a fragment  for  pre- 
sent use.  “ What  sorter  man  ?” 

“Waal,”  said  old  Bakewell,  narrow- 
ing his  eyes  and  pursing  his  mouth  criti- 
cally, as  he  glanced  absently  down  at  a 
brilliant  patch  of  sunshine,  gilded  and 
yellow  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  olive- 
green  shadow  of  the  oak-tree,  ‘^Tdun'ho’ 
what  ter  say  ’bout’n  a man  ez  goes  roun’ 
payin’  folks  ter  dig  in  Injun  mounds  fur 
a lot  o'*  bowls  an’  jars  an’  sech  like, 
whenst  fur  the  money  he  could  buy  better 
ones  right  down  yander  at  the  store.” 

The  officer  had  faced  about  on  the  bar- 
rel and  sat  bolt-upright,  a hand  on  either 
knee,  his  amazement  looking  alertly  out 
of  his  light  gray  eyes. 

“He  hev  quit  that,  though,  lately,” 
the  smith  struck  in,  dropping  the  hoof  to 
which  he  had  tentatively  applied  the  shoe 
and  standing  still,  half  supporting  him- 
self with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  animal,  who  once  more  turned  his 
head  with  a slow,  deprecatory  motion, 
and  gazed  back  upon  the  displeasing  and 
seemingly  incompetent  doings  of  this  dil- 
atory workman.  ‘ ‘ Baker  Anderson — he’s 
a half-grown  boy  ez  hev  been  'bidin’  at  Mis’ 
Yates's  of  a night  ter  keer  fur  the  house 
agin  lawless  ones  an’  sech — he  kem  hyar 
this  rnornin'  ter  git  his  plough  sharpened, 
an’  he  ’lows  ez  this  hyar  Shattuck  say  he 
wants  ter  dig  up  the  bones  of  the  Beetle 
People,  buried  nigh  the  ruver  on  Fee 
Guthrie’s  Ian’.  An’  Steve  favored  it; 
but  Mis’ Yates  ’lowed  she’d  shoot  him  ef 
he  tampered  with  the  Beetle  People's 
bones,  an’  Baker  ’low  ez  that  war  why 
Steve  lef’  her." 

“The  Beetle  People!”  echoed  the  sher- 
iff, in  a dazed  tone,  as  if  he  hardly  be- 
lieved his  ears. 

“Bord  A'mighty,  Tawmmy  Carew ! 
Hain'tye  never  heard  'bout  a lot  o’  small- 
sized people,  no  bigger’n  chil’n,  ez  hed 
this  ken  try  'fore  the  Injun  kem  — 'bout 
the  time  o’  the  flood,  I reckon.”  Old  Bake- 
well hardily  hazarded  this  speculation, 
which  had  about  as  much  justification  of 
probability  as  the  conclusions  of  many 
other  scientists  of  more  pretensions. 
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Beyond  this  cogent  reasoning  “Tawm> 
my’s'’  speculation  could  not  go.  Never- 
theless, lie  was  sworn  to  administer  the 
law,  albeit  thrice  proven  a foolish  device  of 
fools,  and  his  brow  did  not  relax.  It  was 
with  a dark  frown,  indeed,  that  lie  contem- 
plated the  mental  image  of  Mrs.  Yates, 
because  he  felt  that  it  behooved  women  so 
to  order  their  walk  and  conversation  as  to 
keep  without  the  notice  of  the  law,  since 
it  was  infinitely  unpalatable  to  him  to 
enforce  it  where  they  were  concerned, 
making  him  instead  of  the  culprit  the 
sufferer,  and  forcing  him  to  endure  many 
unclassified  phases  and  extremes  of  men- 
tal anguish.  He  protested  at  times  that 
they  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  op- 
erations of  the  law.  “They  ain’t  got  no 
reason,  nohow,”  he  gallantly  asseverated. 
“An’  what  sorter  figger  does  a big  man 
cut  arrestin’  a leetle  bit  of  a ’oman  ? An’ 
no  jury  ain’t  goin’  ter  convict  ’em,  ef  they 
kin  git  around  it,  an’  no  jedge  ain’t  goin’ 
ter  charge  agin  ’em,  ef  he  kin  holp  himself. 
The  law  jes  devils  the  sher’ff  with  ’em;  he 
hev  got  ter  go  through  all  the  motions  fur 
nuthin’.  Tliey  say  Jedge  Kinnear  air  a 
out  an’  out  ’oman’s  jedge.  An’  no  man, 
even  in  civil  cases,  hev  got  a chance  agin 
enny  ’oman  or  enny  minor  chil’n,  gals 
specially,  in  his  courts.  Waal,  now,  I’m 
a man's  sher’ff.  An’  I want  the  wimmin 
an’  chil’n  ter  keep  out’n  my  way,  an’  I’ll 
keep  out’n  theirn.” 

Shattuck,  however,  and  especially  as 
connected  with  Rhodes,  offered  a prospect 
more  in  keeping  with  his  professions  and 
views  of  his  office.  “What  do  he  want 
ter  dig  up  thar  bones  fur?”  he  demanded. 
“That  air  agin  the  law  too.” 

“Fur  the  hist’ry  o’  the  kentry.  Baker 
say,”  the  smith  suggested : the  phrase 
seemed  to  have  a sort  of  coherency  that 
commended  it  generally. 

But  the  sheriff  shook  his  head.  “I  hev 
studied  the  hist’ry  o’  the  kentry,”  lie 
asserted,  capably.  “ I hev  ’tended  school. 


an’  the  Leetle  People  hain’t  got  nuthin’ 
ter  do  with  the  hist’ry  o’  the  kentry.  I 
read  ’bout  the  Injun  war,  an’  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  an’  the  Mexican  war,  an’  this 
las’  leetle  w^ar  o’  ourn,  an’  the  Leetle  Peo- 
ple warn’t  in  none  of  ’em.” 

He  was  silent  for  a moment,  looking  at 
the  ground,  his  head  tilted  askew,  a wist- 
ful expression  on  his  face,  so  did  the  mys- 
tery baffle  him. 

The  light  taps  of  the  hammer  sounding 
on  the  air  as  the  smith  drove  in  the  last 
nail  were  suddenly  blended  with  the  quick 
hoof-beats  of  a galloping  horse,  and  Guth- 
rie, mounted  on  Cheever’s  famous  roan, 
came  into  view  along  the  vista  of  the  road, 
reining  up  under  the  tree  as  he  recognized 
the  sheriff. 

It  was  a scene  remembered  for  many  a 
day,  reproduced  as  the  preamble  of  the 
fireside  tale  recited  for  years  afterward  by 
the  by-standers.  The  sheriff,  standing 
with  his  hand  on  the  forelock  of  the  cap- 
tive charger,  his  head  a trifle  bent,  listen^ 
with  a languid  competent  smile  as  if  he 
had  known  before  all  that  the  horseman 
recounted;  Guthrie  himself,  pale  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  his  hair  hanging  upon 
his  shoulders,  his  face,  so  fierce,  so  austere, 
framed  by  his  big  black  hat,  his  spurs 
jingling  on  his  high  boots,  his  pistols  and 
formidable  knife  in  liis  belt,  began  to  take 
to  their  accustomed  eyes  the  clianged 
guise  which  afterward  attended  his  per- 
sonality when  they  told  of  the  part  he 
bore  and  of  all  that  befell  him.  The 
only  exclamations  came  from  the  audi- 
ence, as  they  pressed  close  about  the  two 
I'estive  horses.  They  fell  back  amazed 
and  impressed  by  the  official  coolness 
when  all  was  done,  and  the  sheriff  turned 
calmly  aside. 

“Come,  Guthrie,”  he  only  said,  “you 
may  ride  with  me  to-day.” 

And  with  this  he  put  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup. 

[to  be  continued.] 


MORTALITY. 

BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS 

HOW  many  times  have  I lain  down  at  night. 
And  longed  to  fall  into  that  gulf  of  sleep, 
Whose  dreamless  deep 
Is  haunted  by  no  memory  of 
Tlie  weary  world  above; 

And  thought  myself  most  miserable  that  I 
Must  inipotently  lie 
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So  long  upon  the  brink 
Without  the  power  to  sink 

Into  that  nothingness,  and  neither  feel  nor  think! 

How  many  times,  lyhen  day  brought  back  the  liglit 
After  the  merciful  oblivion 
Of  such  unbroken  slumber, 

And  once  again  began  to  cumber 

My  soul  with  her  forgotten  cares  and  sorrows, 

And  show  in  long  perspective  the  gray  morrows, 
Stretching  monotonously  on. 

Forever  narrowing  but  never  done, 

Have  I not  loathed  to  live  again  and  said, 

It  would  have  been  far  better  to  be  dead. 

And  yet  somehow,  I know  not  why, 

Remained  afraid  to  die! 


SOME  AMERICAN  RIDERS. 

BY  COLONEL  THEODORE  AYRAULT  DODGE.  U.  S.  A. 

iffrst 


WE  Americans  are  a many-sided  peo- 
ple in  equestrianism  as  in  other 
matters.  The  greatest  variety  of  riders 
has  existed  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.  Going  back  to  include  the  days, 
still  in  the  memory  of  old  men  living, 
when  the  Indians  farthest  from  civiliza- 
tion were  armed  with  bow  and  arrow, 
tomahawk  and  lance,  and  rode  without  a 
saddle,  we  can  count  almost  every  type, 
from  the  era  which  produced  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon  to  the  present  year  of 
grace.  As  a matter  of  pure  skill,  as  well 
as  artistically  speaking, the  bareback  rider 
in  every  age  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
equestrians;  but  as  for  practical  work  the 
saddle  gives  a distinct  superiority,  we  can 
scarcely  compare  him  to  the  modern  rider. 

No  intelligent  horseman  now  claims 
for  his  own  method  the  a and  to  of  equi- 
tation. It  is  an  axiom  among  all  men 
who  are  not  hide-bound  by  narrow  pre- 
judice that  the  method  of  riding,  and  the 
bit  and  saddle  which  are  best  adapted  to 
the  animal  to  be  ridden,  to  the  needs  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  to  the  climate, 
will  be  the  ones  to  grow  into  use  among 
every  class.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  two  almost  extreme  seats  of  the 
cow-boy  and  the  fox-hunter.  The  cow- 
boy has  to  be  astride  his  ponies  from  a 
dozen  hours  upward  every  day,  ropes 
steers  or  drags  out  mired  cows,  has  to 
stick  to  bis  saddle  under  the  most  abnor- 


mal conditions,  and  must  if  need  be  have 
both  his  hands  at  liberty.  He  rides  with 
a short  tree,  horn  pommel,  and  high  can- 
tie.  The  fox-hunter  has  no  occupation 
for  his  hands  except  by  the  play  of  the 
bits  to  get  the  very  best  performance  out 
of  his  horse,  and  needs  a saddle  on  which 
he  can  not  only  sit  safely  and  comforta- 
bly over  difficult  obstacles,  but  which  is 
convenient  to  fall  out  of  if  a horse  comes 
down,  and  will  prove  the  least  dangerous 
should  his  horse  come  atop  of  him.  He 
rides  the  flattest  thing  known  except  a 
pad.  Those  who  have  done  duty  as  cow- 
boys and  have  ridden  to  hounds  as  well — 
the  very  best  authority  obtainable — unite 
in  pronouncing  each  saddle  to  be  as  close- 
ly adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  rider  as  it 
can  be  made. 

Leaving  out  the  soldier,  who  is  the  lin- 
eal descendant  of  the  knight  in  armor, 
with  seat  and  saddle  modified  by  his  wea- 
pons and  equipment,  and  who  is  every- 
where substantially  the  same,  the  home 
of  the  long  seat  and  the  short  stirrup  is 
the  Orient;  the  home  of  the  short  seat 
and  long  stirrup  is  the  West.  Midway 
comes  the  English  man,  with  his  numerous 
imitators,  whose  seat  is  a compromise  be- 
twixt the  two.  All  other  styles  approach 
more  or  less  to  these,  and  each  has  its  un- 
compromising advocates.  But  whatever 
seat  may  be  believed  by  its  partisans  to  be 
the  best,  there  are  so  many  unsurpassed 
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riders  who  break  every  commandment  in 
the  civilized  decalogue  of  equitation  that 
we  cannot  even  ask,  Who  is  the  best 
rider?’’  but  only,  “What  is  the  best  form 
for  the  peculiar  wants  of  each  of  us,  or  of 
our  climate,  roads,  and  horses?” 

Xenophon,  whose  work  on  horseman- 
ship is  the  earliest  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us,  gives  to  some  of  our  eques- 
trians a commendable  example  by  prais- 
ing Simo,  who  had  preceded  him,  and  per- 
haps cut  him  out,  in  writing  a hoi’se  book. 
“We  shall  expect,”  says  he,  “to  acquire 
additional  credit,  since  he  who  was  skilled 
in  horses  has  the  same  notions  with  us.” 
It  is  everywhere  a good  deal  the  fashion, 
and  in  some  places  a matter  of  faith,  to 
claim  that  some  particular  brand  of  horse- 
men, as  of  cigars  or  whiskey,  is  the  best; 
or  rather  that  there  can  be  no  other  real- 
ly good  brand.  Whoso  has  seen  men  and 
cities  knows  that  there  are  everywhere 
equally  good  liquor,  tobacco,  and  riders. 

The  East  was  the  original  home  of 
horsemen,  and  war  the  early  training  of 
the  horse.  Though  he  appears  first  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  though  riding  pre- 
ceded driving,  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  chariots  in  great  numbers  were  used 
in  war  before  cavalry  became  common. 
The  use  of  the  horse  was  all  but  limited  to 
war.  Bullocks  w^ere  the  usual  means  of 
transportation,  and  were  no  doubt  then, 
as  now,  in  the  Orient,  .steady  and  rapid 
travellers.  The  higher  the  warrior  above 
the  common  soldiery,  the  more  terrible 
his  aspect,  and  the  deadlier  his  aim  with 
lance  and  arrow.  Hence  the  steed’s  ear- 
ly appearance  in  battle.  To  debase  him 
to  the  purposes  of  pleasure  was  never 
dreamed  of. 

We  find  the  very  best  of  cav^alry  in  an- 
cient times.  The  Greeks  ran  against  a 
serious  problem  in  the  Persian  light  horse 
when  they  first  trod  the  soil  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. They  were  nothing  like  so  good 
horsemen  as  the  Asiatics  until  Alexan- 
der’s Companion  Cavalry  showed  them 
what  drill  could  do;  and  the  Roman  was 
still  less  apt.  Philip  of  Macedon  first 
utilized  the  excellent  material  of  the  Thes- 
salian plains,  and  organized  a cavalry 
which,  frorq  its  manoeuvres  and  fighting, 
must  have  consisted  of  admirable  horse- 
men. The  ancients  rode  without  saddles 
or  stirrups,  on  a blanket  or  pad  or  bare 
back;  and  in  spite  of  this  fact,  or  perhaps 
by  reason  of  it,  rode  extremely  well.  It 
is  wonderful  what  feats  of  military  hoi'se- 


manship  the  bareback  rider  could  per- 
form in  the  age  of  what  we  might  call 
gymnastic  equestrianism.  ‘ Nothing  but 
the  knowledge  of  our  old-time  Indian  en- 
ables us  to  credit  the  historical  accounts 
of  his  agility  and  skill. 

Wlien,  centuries  later,  saddles  came 
into  use,  there  grew  up  two  schools  of 
riding — that  of  the  mailed  warrior,  whose 
iron  armor  well  chimed  in  with  his 
“tongs  on  a wall”  seat  in  his  peaked 
saddle;  and  that  of  the  Oriental,  whose 
nose  and  knees  all  but  touched.  Why 
the  Eastern  rider  clings  to  his  extremely 
short  leathers  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  it 
be  to  place  him  the  higher  above  his 
horse,  and  therefore  make  him  the  moi*e 
imposing  when  he  stands  up  in  his  stir- 
rups to  brandish  scimitar  or  matchlock. 
Yet  he  is  a wonderful  rider,  this  same 
Oriental ; as,  indeed,  is  every  man  who 
from  youth  up  is  the  companion  of  the 
horse.  This  peculiar  type  does  not  exist 
in  North  America,  though  some  of  our 
Indians  ride  with  very  short  stirrups. 
But  every  other  style  of  equitation  is 
found  among  our  aborigines,  or  in  the 
populated  sections  of  the  continent. 

The  bareback  rider  was  common  among 
the  Plains  Indians  of  forty  years  ago.  Be- 
yond trappings  for  mere  show,  his  pony 
was  as  naked  as  he.  The  bai*eback  seat 
ought,  in  theory,  to  be  alike  in  all  ages, 
varied  slightly  only  by  the  conformation 
of  man  and  beast — the  slimmer  the  horse's 
barrel  or  the  longer  the  man’s  legs,  the 
straighter  the  seat.  We  ascribe  variations 
from  it  to  the  use  of  saddles.  This  seat 
is  supposed  to  train  a man  to  grip  his 
horse  from  breech  to  knee,  and,  unless 
when  making  unusual  exertions,  to  allow 
his  leg  fi’om  the  knee  down  to  hang 
more  or  less  perpendicularly.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly the  model  from  which  to  start. 
The  less  the  variation  from  it,  the  better 
the  results.  And  although  many  horse- 
men who  wander  farthest  from  this  seat 
achieve  singular  success  in  equitation, 
the  model  nevertheless  remains  the  best. 
This  is  a maxim  in  every  school.  Varia- 
tions from  the  bareback  seat  are  the  result 
of  peculiar  habits  or  requirements. 

This  is  theorizing,  you  may  say;  but 
the  best  practice  comes  from  good  theory, 
however  often  practice  alone  may  pro- 
duce individual  success.  A man  or  a 
horse,  or  both  combined,  may  accomplish 
astounding  things  in  the  wrong  way. 
“Practice  makes  perfect,”  runs  the  old 
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saw,  but  the  word  perfect  has  a limited 
meaning. 

The  average  bareback  rider  of  civiliza- 
tion is  far  from  perfect.  He  pulls  on  his 
horse’s  mouth  for  dear  life.  If  he  lets  go 
the  bridle  or  halter  rope  he  is  gone.  Look 
at  Rosa  Bonheurs  “Horse  Fair.”  Her 
riders  are  the  country  bumpkins  of  every 
clime.  Good  bareback  riding,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a fine  performance.  Did  you  ever 
try  it  ? It  is  all  very  well  as  long  as  you 
have  a bridle  and  a good  tough  mouth  to 
hold  on  by;  but  drop  your  bridle,  fold 
your  arms,  and  see  what  happens.  Now 
the  old-time  Indian  did  just  this.  He 
needed  both  hands  for  other  things.  When 
hunting  he  must  use  his  bow  and  arrows; 
on  the  war-path  still  less  could  he  spare  a 
liand.  And  yet  he  was  a consummate 
rider,  who,  despite  what  we  call  defects  in 
style,  could  outdo  in  his  way  any  rider 
of  to-day.  There  are  many  things  which 
only  a man  in  a saddle  can  undertake: 
but  that  does  not  make  him  the  better 
rider.  What  applies  to  the  old-time  Ind- 
ian applied  with  equal  force  to  the  caval- 
ryman of  antiquity.  Livy  aptly  divides 
cavalry  into  “those  with  and  those  with- 
out the  bridle,”  meaning  regular  and  ir- 
regular horse.  The  latter  guided  their 
horses  with  voice  or  legs,  or  a slender 
rod. 

We  have  from  all  sources  accurate  and 
consistent  accounts  of  the  extraordinary 
riding  of  the  old  savage.  Gatlin  and 
Parkman  and  Dodge  describe  him  fully. 
A piece  of  buffalo-robe  girthed  over  the 
pony’s  back  stood  in  lieu  of  saddle,  if 
even  so  much  was  used  ; a cord  of  twisted 
hair  lashed  round  its  lower  jaw  served  for 
bit  and  bridle.  When  hunting,  in  fact 
as  a rule,  the  Indian  wore  naught  but  a 
breech-cloth  and  moccasins — not  to  lay 
stress  on  paint  and  feathers — and  carried 
a buffalo-skin,  which  he  threw  about  his 
shoulders,  or  let  fall  from  about  his  waist. 
He  was  often  a splendid  specimen  of  man- 
ly strength  and  activity.  “By  , a 

Mohawk!”  exclaimed  Benjamin  West, 
when  he  first  beheld  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere. A heavy  whip,  with  elk-horn  han- 
dle and  knotted  bulTs  hide  lash,  hung  by 
a loop  to  the  Indian’s  wrist.  His  bow 
and  arrows  gave  full  occupation  to  his 
hands;  he  must  guide  his  pony  with  legs 
and  word  alone,  and  rely  on  its  intelli- 
gence and  the  training  he  liad  given  it  to 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Thus 
slenderly  equipped,  this  superb  rider  dash- 


ed into  the  midst  of  a herd  of  buffalo, 
and  so  quick  was  the  pony  and  so  strong 
the  seat  of  his  master  that,  despite  the 
stampede  of  the  terror-stricken  herd  and 
the  charges  of  the  enraged  and  wounded 
bulls,  few  accidents  ever  occurred.  The 
Indian  on  horseback  has  ninety  lives,  not 
nine.  His  riding  is  not  an  art,  it  is  na- 
ture. 

The  Indian  has  never  developed  a sys- 
tem of  training  his  ponies.  Each  man 
teaches  his  own  to  suit  himself,  and  ex- 
cept imitation,  or  a certain  trick  shown 
by  father  to  son,  and  thus  perpetuated, 
there  was  none  but  individual  knack  in 
his  horsemanship.  The  Plains  pony  was 
quickly  taught  after  a rough  and  ready 
fashion,  more  by  cruelty  than  kindness; 
in  a manner,  in  fact,  as  different  from  the 
system  of  the  Arabs  as  the  fine  shape  of 
the  Barb  differs  from  the  rugged  outline 
of  the  bronco.  All  lioi-ses  are  more  in- 
telligent than  man  supposes;  those  most 
with  men,  or  on  which  man  most  de- 
pends, most  readily  respond  to  training, 
and  the  Indian  and  his  pony  were  every 
day  and  all  day  comrades.  Before  the 
Indian  could  trade  for  or  steal  a bit,  lie 
always  used  the  jaw  rope — or  nothing. 
With  the  rope  in  the  left  hand,  he  bore 
against  the  neck  to  turn  to  one  side,  and 
gave  a pull  to  turn  to  the  other;  or  else 
he  shifted  his  pony’s  croup  by  a more  or 
less  vigorous  kick  with  either  heel.  When 
both  his  hands  were  busy  he  relied  entire- 
ly upon  his  legs  and  the  pony’s  know- 
ledge of  the  business  in  hand;  but  as  ev- 
ery Indian  digs  his  heels  into  his  horse’s 
flanks  and  lashes  him  w'ith  the  quirt  at 
every  stride,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
pon}’'  caught  on  to  his  meaning.  The 
more  credit  to  the  quadruped. 

The  feats  of  the  Indian  of  to-day,  such 
as  picking  objects  off  the  ground  at  a gal- 
lop, or  hanging  to  one  side  of  his  horse, 
concealed,  all  but  an  arm  and  leg,  while 
he  shoots  at  his  enemy  from  behind  the 
running  rampart,  wei'e  equally  performed 
by  liis  bareback  ancestor.  The  latter  was 
wont  to  braid  his  hoi*se's  mane  into  a long 
loop  through  which  he  could  thrust  his 
arm  to  preserve  liis  balance,  but  he  had 
not  the  advantage  of  the  cantle  to  hold  to 
by  his  leg.  The  old  bareback  rider  has 
now  disappeared;  it  needed  but  a short 
contact  with  civilization  to  show  him  the 
manifest  advantages  of  bit  and  saddle. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  can  make 
no  satisfactory  comparison  between  the 
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bareback  rider  of  ancient  times  and  our 
own  Indian  of  tlie  past  generation.  There 
are  many  men  yet  living  to  testify  to  the 
skill  and  strength  of  the  Indian  hoi*se- 
man;  and  Gatlin  has  left  us  numerous 
pictures  of  the  savage.  But  of  the  an- 
cient rider  we  have  in  monumental  and 
ceramic  art  few  except  very  crude  picto- 
rial delineations,  and  in  books  yet  fewer 
written  ones,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  repro- 
duce him.  One  of  the  most  precious  rel- 
ics of  the  past  is  a bronze  statuette  dug 
up  at  Herculaneum  in  1751,  and  thought 
to  be  a copy  of  the  equestrian  statue 
known  to  have  been  made  of  Alexander 
the  Great  by  Lysippus,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus,  when  statues  of  all  the  brave 
who  fell  in  this  initial  victory  were  made 
by  the  famous  sculptor.  If  it  is  truly  a 
copy  of  Lysippus’s  work,  we  can  judge 
from  it  how  the  Macedonians  managed 
their  horses  in  a hand  to  hand  conflict. 
The  king  is  shown  sitting  on  a blanket 
firmly  held  in  place  by  a breast  strap  and 
girth;  without  dropping  the  reins  from 
his  bridle  hand  he  grasps  this  substitute 
for  a saddle  at  the  withers,  and  turning 
fully  half-way  to  the  right  and  looking 
backward,  gives  a swinging  cut  with  his 
sword  to  the  rear,  covering  as  big  an  arc 
of  the  cii*cle  as  the  best  swordsman  who 
ever  sat  in  a saddle.  The  statue  is  full 
of  life  and  natural  to  a degree.  If  not 
Lysippus’s  work,  it  is  that  of  a consum- 
mate artist.  The  position  shows  great 
freedom  of  movement  on  the  horse,  and  a 
seat  strong  and  elastic.  That  the  Mace- 
donians kept  their  heels  well  away  from 
the  horses’  flanks,  or  rather  that  they  did 
not  rely  on  their  heels  to  cling  to  him,  is 
shown  by  their  commonly  wearing  spurs, 
a thing  the  Indian  usually  avoids;  and 
the  same  habit  shows  clearly  in  this 
piece  of  art. 

When  riding  merely  and  not  fighting, 
the  Greek  sat  on  his  breech  in  ii  natural 
position,  took  a firm  hold  with  his  thighs, 
but  let  his  legs  from  the  knee  down  hang 
free.  His  attitude,  as  shown  in  the  Pan- 
athenaic  procession  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  was  singularly  graceful  in 
style;  and  that  it  was  the  common  one  is 
to  be  seen  from  Xenophon's  rules  for  keep- 
ing the  seat.  He  managed  the  reins  with 
light  a!)d  easy  hands.  The  Indian,  on 
the  contrary,  was  as  singularly  awkward 
and  ungainly.  He  sat  on  his  crotch, 
leaned  forward,  witli  the  thigh  not  far 
from  perpendicular,  and  the  leg  thrust 


back  at  almost  a right  angle.  This  he 
could  do  with  the  Plains  pony,  whose 
barrel  was  far  from  as  well  rounded  as 
that  of  the  Thessalian  chunk;  and  he  got 
a goodly  part  of  his  grip  from  his  calf 
and  heel.  The  contrast  between  the  stat- 
ue of  Alexander,  or  one  of  the  Parthenon 
riders,  and  any  one  of  Gatlin's  pictures  is 
striking.  But  though  the  old-time  Ind- 
ian was  the  equal — probably  the  superior 
—as  a mere  rider,  of  the  Gi*eek,  it  is  the 
latter  whom  we  must  select  as  model  if 
we  wish  to  preserve  any  semblance  of 
beauty  in  equestrianism. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Indian  rode 
well.  Before  he  could  walk  or  talk  or 
i*emember,  the  lad  had  been  tied  to  a 
hoi'se,  and  no  Indian  can  recollect  the 
time  when  he  could  not  ride  anything 
and  everything  which  came  along.  The 
boys  from  twelve  years  up  do  most  of  the 
herding,  and  in  this  occupation  they  be- 
come familiar  with  every  pony  in  the 
tribe.  It  is  probable  that  the  lads  have 
roped  and  mounted  in  succession  every 
one  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  have 
learned  its  individual  qualities,  while  gain- 
ing in  general  horsemanship. 

Even  to-day  the  Indian  ^Iways  races 
bareback.  His  saddle  weighs  too  much, 
and  he  himself  does  not  train  down  like 
our  jockeys,  so  that  he  strips  off  all  he 
can.  He  is  keenly  fond  of  horse-racing, 
and  is  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  gambling  or 
jockeying.  He  can  give  long  o<lds  to  the 
best  race-track  shark.  His  pony  will,  of 
course,  beat  a thorough-bred  at  short  dis- 
tances; any  pony  can.  At  a mile  or  two 
miles  the  tables  are  turned.  While  won- 
derfully agile  and  with  great  endurance, 
the  Indian  lacks  the  strength  of  our  ath- 
letes; and  in  boxing  or  wrestling,  even 
after  a course  of  instruction,  would  be  no 
match  for  an  average  American.  But  he 
can  perform  equestrian  feats  which  strike 
us  as  wonderful  enough.  It  is  a point  of 
honor  with  liim,  as  it  was  with  the  an- 
cients, not  to  leave  his  dead  or  wounded 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy,  liable  to  butch- 
ery or  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial ; and 
he  Avill  pick  u])  a warrior  from  the  ground 
without  dismounting,  almost  without 
slacking  speed,  throw  him  across  his 
pony,  and  gallop  off.  This  requires  much 
practice.  Sometimes  two  men  act  togeth- 
er in  picking  up  the  man,  but  one  is  quite 
able  to  accomplish  it.  A buck  represents 
the  dead  or  wounded  man.  He  lies  per- 
fectly still  and  limp  if  the  former,  or  aids 
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as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  hurt  if  the 
latter.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  of  the 
numerous  feats  the  Indian  can  exhibit. 

The  Indians  would  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing a superb  irregular  cavalry  were  it  not 
for  the  divided  authority  from  which  all 
tribes  suffer.  There  is  no  central  power, 
no  influence  to  hold  the  individuals  to 
anything  like  what  we  call  duty.  Yet 
they  have  a certain  organization,  and  in 
battle  are  able  to  execute  a number  of 
manoeuvres,  all,  however,  weakened  by 
the  lack  of  the  one  controlling  hand. 
Nor  can  the  Indian  be  kept  in  the  ranks. 
In  order  to  claim  a scalp,  the  warrior 
must  give  the  dead  man  the  coup.  This  was 
in  olden  times  a stab  with  a weapon,  but 
Indians  now  have  coup  sticks.  Whoever 
first  strikes  the  victim  the  coup  can  right- 
fully claim  the  scalp;  and  no  authority 
can  keep  an  Indian  in  the  ranks  when 
there  is  a scalp  at  stake. 

The  Indians  of  to-day  show  a certain 
similarity  in  their  style  of  riding  to  those 
of  the  last  generation,  so  far  as  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  w^hip  and  heels  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  saddle  has  completely 
changed  their  seat.  The  different  tribes 
differ  as  greatly  among  themselves.  All 
Indians  ride  well.  Living  in  the  saddle, 
breaking  wild  ponies  and  using  half- 
trained  ones  at  all  times,  they  cannot 
help  being  expert  horsemen;  but  most 
Indians  ride  in  so  ungainly'  a manner  as 
to  be  hard  to  describe  to  one  who  lias  not 
seen  them. 

The  first  point  of  difference  between 
them  and  the  civilized  rider  which  is  apt 
to  be  brought  home  to  a tenderfoot  turns 
on  the  fact  that  the  Indian  always  mounts 
from  the  off  side.  This  w^as  the  habit 
al.so  of  remote  antiquity,  perhaps  arising 
from  the  same  cause,  that  the  lance  or 
other  weapon  was  naturally  held  in  the 
right  hand,  and  could  not  readily  be 
thrown  over  the  animal  w'ithout  fright  or 
injury.  The  Greeks  had  a small  loop  on 
the  shank  of  the  lance,  into  which  they 
thrust  their  right  foot,  and  this  aided 
them  greatly  in  mounting.  But  the  dan- 
gling sword  of  the  mediaeval  cavalry  sol- 
dier obliged  liirn  to  mount  on  the  near 
side,  and  tin  he  is  the  pattern  from  which 
we  moderns  liave  been  cast,  the  habit  has 
survived.  The  white  man  who  attempts 
to  mount  an  Indian  pony  in  our  fashion 
is  very  apt  to  get  a nasty  spill  before  he 
has  reached  liis  back,  for  at  the  unusual 
attempt  the  half- trained  beast  will  bo  apt 


to  fly  the  track  with  a quickness  which 
the  ordinary  “American”  horse  could  iii 
no  wise  rival. 

The  old-time  Sioux  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the  saddle-riding  Indians.  He 
was  to  be  met  with  on  the  Northern 
Plains  some  forty  years  ago.  He  man- 
aged his  pony  with  a stick  or  the  heredi- 
tary jaw  rope,  and  this,  when  not  in  use, 
he  was  wont  to  let  trail.  Curiously’,  a 
pony  used  to  a rope  thus  trailing  will 
never  blunder  on  it.  His  home-made 
saddle  was  a wooden,  or  sometimes  elk- 
horn,  framework,  wnth  side  pieces  well 
apart,  and  held  to  the  arches  by  shrink- 
ing rawhide  upon  them.  The  pommel 
and  cantle  w^ere  ver}"  much  alike,  and 
both  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  arch 
of  the  tree  to  a height  of  sometimes  eigh- 
teen inches.  The  bent  wood  stirrups  were 
lashed  in  straps  cut  from  rawhide,  slung 
loosely  on  the  side  pieces,  and  working 
back  and  forth  into  all  conceivable  posi- 
tions. Such  trifles  tlie  Sioux  never  heed- 
ed. His  seat  was  not  so  easily  disturbed 
as  a city  swell’s  by  one  hole  difference  in 
his  leathers.  His  seat  was  peculiar.  His 
leg  from  crotch  to  knee  gripped  in  an  al- 
most perpendicular  position  ; from  the 
knee  down  it  was  thrown  sharply  back, 
so  that  his  weight  was  sustained  solely  on 
the  crotch  and  the  muscles  of  the  thighs. 
As  a consequence  of  this  seat,  he  pounded 
in  his  saddle  like  a fresh  recruit,  leane<l 
over  his  horse  like  a modern  track  jockey 
at  a liand-gallop,  sticking  his  heels  mean- 
while into  his  flanks  for  a hold.  How  he 
could  thus  ride  and  escape  injury  from 
the  pommel  is  a mystery.  But  though 
smashing  to  atoms  all  the  maxims  of 
equitation  ancient  or  modem,  the  old- 
time  Sioux  was  a good  rider,  and  his  seat 
was  strong  and  effective.  He  tricked  up 
his  pony’s  mane  and  tail  and  forelock 
with  feathers,  beads,  or  scraps  of  gaudy 
cloth,  and  often  painted  him  all  over  with 
colored  clay.  In  his  fashion  he  was  as 
much  of  a dude  as  if  he  had  worn  a three- 
inch  collar  and  a big-headed  cane,  and 
was  a singularly  picturesque  if  ungainly 
horseman. 

Some  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent— St.  Louis,  as  an  instance 
— may  be  said  to  liave  been  built  from 
the  profits  of  the  fur  trade.  The  fii^st 
man  wlio  discovered  the  immense  extent 
to  which  the  peltry  traffic  could  be  car- 
ried was  a rover,  whp  most  likely  hailed 
from  Kentucky  or  Missouri,  was  of 
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French  or  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  per- 
chance came  from  the  blood  which  crossed 
the  Alleghanies  in  the  footsteps  of  Daniel 
Boone,  intent  on  adventure  or  flying 
from  civilization.  The  white  trapper  was 
as  averse  to  association  with  his  fellow- 
man  as  the  hardiest  of  the  old  pioneers. 
In  fact  he  often  fled  the  settlements  for 
good  and  sufficient  cause.  He  has  now 
all  but  died  out,  with  the  buffalo,  though 
a generation  ago  he  was  a common 
enough  character  in  the  territories  north 
of  Colorado.  His  sons  have  turned  cow- 
punchers. 

This  famous  hunter  was  a character 
more  practical  than  poetic,  though  he  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  many  fine 
phrases  and  the  hero  of  many  exaggera- 
ted situations.  His  hair  and  beard  floated 
long  and  loose  from  under  his  coyote  cap, 
and  he  had  lived  so  continuously  with  the 
Indians  that  he  had  largely  adopted  their 
dress  and  their  manners,  could  if  need  be 
live  on  the  same  chuck,  and  always  had 
one  or  more  squaws.  He  was  apt  to  car- 
ry a trade  gun ; perhaps  a good  one,  per- 
haps an  old  Brown  Bess  cut  down.  At 
his  side  was  slung  an  enormous  powder- 
horn,  for  in  the  old  days  he  could  not  so 
readily  replenish  his  supply,  far  from 
civilization  as  he  was  wont  to  be.  He 
rode  a Mexican  saddle,  for  which  he  had 
traded  skins — or  raayl)e  stolen—and  from 
which  he  had  cut  every  strip  of  superflu- 
ous leather,  as  the  Indian  does  to-day. 
He  rode  the  same  pony  as  his  Indian 
competitor  in  the  trade,  but  with  a seat 
adapted  to  a saddle  rather  than  a pad,  and 
still  retaining  a flavor  of  the  settlements 
despite  his  divorce  from  their  ways.  In 
fact  a white  man  on  the  Plains  can  to- 
day be  told  from  an  Indian  as  far  as  he 
can  be  seen  by  his  style  of  riding,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  always  so.  Nor  had  this 
trapper  lost  his  pale  face  instincts  so  en- 
tirely as  to  indulge  in  the  Indian’s  usual 
atrocious  cruelty  to  his  horse. 

The  Indians  were  not  long  in  finding 
out  that  peltries  were  a ready  means  of 
getting  the  guns  and  calico  and  fire-water 
of  the  white  man,  and  the  white  trapper 
was  not  long  alone  in  the  business.  The 
Indian  tmpper  whom  our  arti.st  has  de- 
picted may  be  a Cree,  or  perhaps  a Black- 
foot,  whom  one  was  apt  to  run  across  in 
the  Selkirk  Mountains  or  elsewhere  on 
the  plains  of  the  British  Territory,  or  well 
up  north  in  the  Rockies,  toward  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  He  was  tributary 


to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  whose  badge 
he  wore  in  his  blanket  coat  of  English 
manufacture,  which  he  had  got  in  trade. 
Wherever  you  met  this  coat,  you  might 
place  its  wearer.  He  had  bear-skin  leg- 
gins,  with  surface  cleverly  seared  into 
ornamental  patterns,  and  for  the  rest  the 
usual  Indian  outfit.  He  rode  a pony 
which  had  nothing  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  Plains  pony,  except  that  in  win- 
ter his  coat  grew  to  so  remarkable  a length 
as  almost  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the 
animal.  Unless  you  saw  it  in  motion, 
you  might  take  it  for  a huge  species  of 
bear  with  a tail. 

This  trapper  rode  a pad,  which  was  not 
unlike  an  air-cushion,  cinched  in  place 
and  provided  with  a pair  of  very  short 
stirrups  hung  exactly  from  the  middle. 
This  dragged  his  heels  to  the  rear,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  old-time  Sioux,  and  gave 
him  a very  awkward  seat.  By  just  what 
process,  from  a bareback  seat,  the  fellow 
managed  to  drift  into  this  one,  which  is 
quite  peculiar  to  himself,  it  is  hard  to 
guess.  The  trapper  would  sit  all  over 
his  horse,  weaving  from  side  to  side,  and 
shifting  his  pad  at  every  movement.  His 
pony’s  back  was  always  sore.  His  pad 
lining  soon  got  hard  with  sweat  and  gall- 
ed the  skin,  and  the  last  thing  which 
would  ever  occur  to  hrm  would  be  to  take 
steps  to  relieve  his  patient  comrade’s  suf- 
fering. He  never  attempted  to  change 
his  pad  lining  or  cinch  it  more  carefully. 
On  went  the  pad,  up  jumped  the  trapper; 
and  why  shouldn’t  the  pony  buck,  as  he 
invariably  did?  Sore  backs  are  as  much 
at  the  root  of  the  bucking  habit  as  the 
half-and-half  breaking  of  the  pony. 

This  matter  of  soi*e  backs  furnishes  a 
curious  study.  In  every  Southern  coun- 
try outside  the  United  States,  and  among 
all  wild  or  semi-civilized  nations  which 
are  not  peculiar  horse  - lovers,  no  heed 
whatever  is  paid  to  saddle  or  pack  galls. 
The  condition  of  the  donkeys  in  the  East, 
in  Africa,  or  in  Spain  and  Italy,  is  as  lam- 
entable as  it  is  short-sighted.  It  never 
enters  the  minds  of  the  owners  of  these  pa- 
tient brutes  that  a sore  back  is  a commer- 
cial loss;  nor  do  they  couple  the  idea  of 
cruelty  with  dumb  creatures  at  all.  It  is 
not  until  you  reach  Teutonic  nations  that 
both  these  ideas  are  extended  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  discomfort  of  animals  to  a min- 
imum. An  Indian  is  perhaps  more  un- 
speakably cruel  to  his  pony  than  any  other 
person.  He  never  wears  spurs,  not  even 
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stock  of  Moorish  descent,  the  individuals 
of  wliich  race,  abandoned  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  his  immediate  ancestors; 
and  his  hardy  life  has,  by  survival  of  the 
fittest,  increased  this  endurance  tenfold. 
He  is  not  handsome.  His  middle  piece  is 
distended  by  grass  food:  it  is  loosely  join- 
ed to  hisquartei*s,and  his  hip  is  very  short. 
He  has  a hammer  head  and  the  pronounced 
ewe  neck  which  all  plains  or  steppes  hoi*ses 
seem  to  acquire.  His  legs  are  naturally 
perfect;  but  they  finally  give  way  at  the 
knees  from  sharp  stopping  wMth  a gag  bit, 
for  an  Indian  will  turn  on  a teii-cent  piece. 
One  form  of  racing  is  to  place  two  long 
parallel  strips  of  buffalo  hide  on  the 
ground  at  an  interval  of  but  a few  feet, 
and,  starting  from  a distance,  to  ride  up 
to  these  strips, cross  the  first, turn  between 
the  two,  and  gallop  back  to  the  starting- 
point.  Another  is  to  ride  up  to  a log 
hung  horizontally  and  just  high  enough 
to  allow  the  pony  to  get  under,  but  not 
the  rider,  touch  it,  and  return.  If  the 
pony  is  stopped  too  soon,  the  Indian  loses 
time  in  touching  the  log;  if  too  late,  he 
gets  scraped  off.  The  sudden  jerking  of 
the  pony  on  its  haunches  is  apt  both  to 
start  curbs  and  break  his  knees. 

The  toughness  and  strength  of  the  pony 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  He  will  live 
through  a winter  that  will  kill  the  hardi- 
est cattle.  He  worries  through  the  long 
months  when  the  snow  has  covered  up 
the  bunch-grass  on  a diet  of  cotton-wood 
boughs,  which  the  Indian  cuts  down  for 
him ; and  in  the  spring  it  takes  but  a few 
weeks  for  him  to  scour  out  into  splendid 
condition.  He  can  go  unheard-of  dis- 
tances. Colonel  R.  I.  Dodge  records  an 
instance  coming  under  his  observation 
whei*e  a pony  carried  the  mail  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  three  consecutive  nights, 
and  back  over  the  same  road  the  next 
week,  and  kept  this  up  for  six  months 
without  loss  of  condition.  He  can  carry 
any  weight.  Mr.  Parkman  speaks  of  a 
chief,  known  as  Le  Cochon,  on  account  of 
his  three  hundred  pounds’  avoirdupois, 
who  nevertheless  rode  his  ponies  as  brave- 
ly as  a man  of  half  the  bulk.  He  as  often 
carries  two  people  as  one.  There  is  sim- 
ply no  end  lo  this  wonderful  product  of 
the  prairies.  He  works  many  yeai’S.  So 
long  as  he  will  fat  up  in  the  spring,  his 
age  is  immaterial. 

The  absence  of  crest  in  the  pony  sug- 
gests the  curious  query  of  what  has  be- 
come of  the  proud  arching  neck  of  his  an- 


cestor the  Barb.  There  are  two  ways  of 
accounting  for  this.  The  Indian’s  gag 
bit,  invariably  applied  with  a jerk,  throws 
up  the  pony’s  head  instead  of  bringing  it 
down,  as  the  slow  and  light  application  of 
the  school  curb  will  do,  and  this  tends  to 
develop  the  ewe-neck.  Or  a more  suffi- 
cient reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  starvation  which  the  pony  annually 
undergoes  in  the  winter  months  tends  to 
deplete  him  of  every  superfluous  ounce  of 
flesh.  The  crest  in  the  horse  is  mostly 
meat,  and  its  annual  depletion  has  finally 
brought  down  the  pony’s  neck  nearer  to 
the  outline  of  the  skeleton.  It  was  with 
much  ado  that  the  pony  held  on  to  life 
during  the  winter;  he  could  not  find 
enough  food  to  flesh  up  a merely  orna- 
mental appendage  like  a crest.  The  Moors 
and  Ai*abs  prize  the  beauty  of  the  high 
arched  neck,  and  breed  for  it,  and  their 
steeds  are  well  fed.  The  Indian  cares  for 
his  pony  only  for  what  he  can  do  for 
him,  and  once  lost,  the  crest  would  not  be 
apt  to  be  regained,  for  few  Indians  have 
any  conception  of  breeding.  The  bron- 
co's mean  crest  is  distressing,  but  it  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  his  endurance  and  use- 
f Illness.  Well  fed  and  cared  for,  he  will 
regain  his  crest  to  a marked  extent. 

As  the  patient  ass  to  the  follower  of 
the  Prophet,  so  is  the  travaux  (or  traf- 
neaux)  pony  to  the  Indian.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  bears  the  most  load  according 
to  his  capacity,  the  donkey  or  the  pony. 
Either  earns  what  he  gets  with  fourfold 
more  right  than  his  master.  The  burdens 
the  ass  bears  in  the  Orient  break  him 
down  to  the  extent  of  forgetting  how  to 
kick.  Fancy  driving  even  an  overwork- 
ed Kentucky  mule  by  the  tail,  as  they  do 
the  donkey  in  many  parts  of  the  East, 
and  guiding  him  by  a tweak  of  that  ap- 
pendage, close  to  his  treacherous  heels! 
The  travaux  pony  furnishes  the  sole 
means  of  transportation  of  the  Indian 
camp,  except  sometimes  a dog  hitched  to 
a diminutive  traineau,  and,  weight  for 
weight,  drags  on  his  tepee  poles  more  than 
the  best  mule  in  Uncle  Sam’s  service  does 
on  an  army  wagon.  When  camp  is 
broken,  tlje  squaws  strip  the  tent  poles 
of  their  buffalo-skin  coverings,  and  it  is 
these  poles  which  furnish  the  wheels  of 
the  Indian  vehicle. 

The  Black  foot  makes  the  neatest  trap- 
pings for  the  travaux  ponies  and  pack- 
saddles.  The  pony  is  fitted  with  a huge 
leather  bag,  heavily  fringed,  and  gaudy 
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with  red  and  blue  flannel  strips  and  beads 
of  many  colors.  Over  this  goes  the  pack- 
saddle,  which  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the 
riding  saddle,  and  has  perpendicular  pom- 
mel and  cantle;  and  in  the  pommel  is  a 
notch  to  receive  one  end  of  the  tepee  poles, 
which  are  sometimes  bound  together  two 
or  three  on  each  side,  and  trailing  past 
either  flank  of  the  pony,  are  held  in  place 
by  two  pieces  of  wood  lashed  to  the  poles 
just  behind  his  tail.  In  the  socket  so 
made  rides  the  parfliche,  a sort  of  raw- 
hide  trunk,  and  this  receives  the  camp 
utensils,  plunder,  children,  sometimes  an 
old  man  or  woman,  puppies,  and  all  the 
other  camp  impedimenta;  while  a squaw 
rides  behind  the  pack-saddle  on  the  pony, 
indifferently  astride  or  sidewise  with  her 
feet  on  the  poles,  and  perhaps  a youngster 
bestrides  its  neck.  Thus  laden,  the  won- 
derful little  beast,  which  is  rarely  up  to 
fourteen  hands,  plods  along  all  day,  cov- 
ering unheard-of  distances,  and  living  on 
bunch-grass,  with  a mouthful  of  water  now 
and  again. 

There  are  apt  to  be  several  ponies  to 
carry  the  plunder  of  the  occupants  of  one 
tepee,  and  often  one  of  them  is  loaded 
down  with  the  rougher  stuff,  while  a sec- 
ond may  be  decked  with  the  finery,  and 
carry  only  one  squaw;  particularly  if  she 
happens  to  be  a new  purchase  and  a favor- 
ite of  the  chief.  A squaw  is  usually  about 
as  good  a horseman  as  her  buck,  and  rides 
his  saddle  or  bareback  with  as  much  ease 
as  a city  woman  rocks  in  her  chair.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  women 
in  the  fighting  ranks,  and  doing  a man’s 
full  duty. 

The  Comanche  of  the  Fort  Sill  region 
is  a good  type  of  the  Indian  of  to-day. 
He  is  the  most  expert  horse- stealer  on  the 
Plains  if  we  can  credit  the  Indians  them- 
selves, who  yield  to  him  the  palm  as  a 
sneak-thief — with  them  a title  of  honor 
rather  than  of  reproach.  There  is  no 
boldness  or  dash  in  his  method,  but  he  is 
all  the  more  dangerous.  He  eats  dog  and 
horse  flesh — as  all  Indians  do  more  or  less 
— and  is  by  no  means  above  a diet  of 
skunk.  Indeed,  anything  is  chuck  to  the 
Indian, and  while  he  has  his  bonne  hotiche, 
it  is,  as  a rule,  quantity  and  not  quality 
he  seeks.  The  Comanche  is  fond  of  gay 
clothes,  and  has  a trick  of  wrapping  a 
sheet  around  his  body,  doubling  in  the 
ends,  and  letting  the  rest  fall  about  his 
legs.  This  gives  him  the  look  of  wearing 
the  skirts  or  leg-gear  of  the  Oriental.  He 


uses  a Texas  cow-boy's  tree,  a wooden  stir- 
rup, into  which  he  thrusts  his  foot  as  far 
as  a fox  hunter,  and  leathers  even  longer 
than  the  cow-boy’s,  perhaps  the  longest 
used  by  any  rider.  He  is  the  only  Indian 
who  thus  out-herods  Herod.  Between 
him  and  his  saddle  he  packs  all  his  extra 
blankets  and  most  of  his  other  plunder, 
so  that  he  is  sometimes  perched  high 
above  his  mount.  For  bridle  and  bit  he 
uses  whatever  he  can  beg,  borrow, or  steal. 

In  one  particular  the  Comanche  is  note- 
worthy. He  knows  more  about  a horse 
and  horse-breeding  than  any  other  Ind- 
ian. He  is  particularly  wedded  to  and 
apt  to  ride  a pinto  (“painted”  or  piebald) 
horse,  and  never  keeps  any  but  a pinto 
stallion.  He  chooses  his  ponies  well,  and 
shows  more  good  sense  in  breeding  than 
one  would  give  him  credit  for.  The  cor- 
ollary to  this  is  that  the  Comanche  is  far 
less  cruel  to  his  beasts,  and  though  he  be- 
gins to  use  them  as  yearlings,  the  ponies 
often  last  through  many  years.  The  Co- 
manche is  capable  of  making  as  fine  cav- 
alry as  exists  if  subjected  to  discipline  and 
carefully  drilled. 

The  Apache  of  the  present  day  is  just 
the  reverse.  His  habitat  is  the  Sierra 
Madre  in  Arizona.  He  is  not  born  and 
bred  with  horses,  he  knows  little  about 
them,  and  looks  upon  ponies  as  intend- 
ed quite  as  much  for  food  as  for  trans- 
portation or  the  war-path.  He  outdoea 
the  Frenchman  in  hippophagy,  for  he  will 
eat  all  his  ponies  during  the  winter,  and 
rely  upon  stealing  fresh  ones  in  the  spring; 
and  he  and  the  Cheyenne  are  the  most 
dashing  of  the  horse -thieves.  He  raids 
down  in  Chihuahua  where  the  vaqueros 
raise  stock  for  the  Mexican  army,  and 
often  drives  off  large  numbers.  When 
pursued,  the  Apache  takes  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  sometimes  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  herd.  He  steals  his  saddles  in 
Mexico;  wears  spurs  when  he  can  get 
them  to  drive  on  his  pony,  and  if  these  do 
not  suffice  to  make  him  go  his  gait,  will 
goad  him  with  a knife.  The  Apache  is 
hideously  cruel.  In  the  mountains,  where 
the  sharp,  flinty  stones  soon  wear  down 
the  pony's  un.shod  feet,  this  Indian  will 
shrink  rawhide  over  the  hoofs  in  lieu  of 
shoes,  and  this  resists  extremely  w^ell  the 
attrition  of  the  mountain  paths.  Arrian 
tells  us  that  the  Macedonians, under  Alex- 
ander, did  the  same  to  their  cavalry  horses 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  no  doubt  the  habit 
was  much  older  than  Alexander. 
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THE  ARGENTINE  PEOPLE, 

AND  THEIR  RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
BY  BISHOP  J.  M.  WALDEN. 


The  Argentine  Republic  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive of  tlie  Spanish- American  States. 
Its  civil  institutions  conform  most  nearly 
to  our  own,  and  the  people  are  proud  to 
call  their  country  the  United  States  of 
South  America.  When  Bolivar  and  San 
Martin  were  leading  their  patriotic  armies 
in  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  the  intei*est  of  our 
people  was  awakened  and  their  sympa- 
thies enlisted.  The  eloquent  utterances  of 
Henry  Clay  and  other  public  men  only 
voiced  the  cordial  sentiments  of  our  fa- 
thers, who  had  achieved  freedom,  toward 
those  who  were  battling  bravely  for  it. 
And  yet  in  our  day,  however  rapid  and 
general  the  means  of  communication,  not 
much  is  known  in  our  country  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  its  people.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  political  and  social 
changes  in  Europe,  but  know  little  of  the 
unprecedented  transformation  of  Argen- 
tina within  the  past  thirty  years. 

Three  peoples  have  in  the  main  con- 
trolled the  settlement  and  dominated  the 
civilizations  of  the  New  World  — the 
Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  French,  though  daring  as 
explorers,  failed  to  maintain  the  posses- 
sions claimed  in  the  name  of  France. 
The  Germans  have  come  at  a later  period, 
and  are  immigrants,  not  colonists.  The 
theatre  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  the 
temperate  belt  of  North  America;  that  of 
the  Portuguese,  most  of  the  tropical  re- 
gion of  South  America;  while  that  of  the 
Spanish  lies  in  both  of  these  grand  divi- 
sions, stretching  more  than  six  thousand 
miles  along  the  Pacific,  in  every  zone  be- 
tween 82®  north  and  65® south  latitude,  and 
including  all  of  the  temperate  zone  in 
South  America.  The  area  of  Anglo-Saxon 
America  is  6,878,024  square  miles,  its  pop- 
ulation about  67,000,000;  the  area  of  Por- 
tuguese America  is  3,219,000  square  miles, 
its  population  about  12,000,000;  the  area 
of  Spanish  America  is  4,364,754  square 
miles,  its  population  about  33,000,000. 
The  civilization,  the  governments,  and 
the  progress  in  each  of  these  ethnical  di- 
visions have  been  influenced  by  its  pre- 
vailing form  of  Christianity — Protestant 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Roman  Catholic  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  America. 


Th^  historians  of  the  conquests  by  Pi- 
zarro,  Cortez,  and  their  contemporaries 
and  successors  have  recorded  events  un- 
surpassed in  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  yet 
the  fate  of  the  Indians  under  the  Spanish 
domination  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  marked 
conti*ast  with  that  of  the  great  tribes 
which  aforetime  inhabited  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Protestant  American  States. 

In  Mexico  Indian  blood  courses  in  the 
veins  of  seven-eighths  of  the  people;  in 
Argentina  the  proportion  is  far  less,  it  be- 
ing in  this  particular  at  the  other  extreme 
among  Spanish  - American  States  ; but 
even  here  the  Indian  admixture  is  not 
only  noticeable,  but  sufficient  to  influence 
national  traits.  It  may  not  be  said  that 
the  Indians  have  been  thoroughly  Chris- 
tianized by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Spanish  Americas,  but  though 
many  were  slaughtered,  the  race  has  been 
perpetuated,  ^nd  has  received  religious 
ideas  in  advance  of  the  former  heathen 
rites.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  dispossessed 
and  destroyed  the  Indians  without  a pro- 
test from  either  the  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  the  religious  work 
in  their  behalf  has  been  shamefully  pu- 
erile compared  with  the  Christ-like  mis- 
sionary work  in  behalf  of  heathens  in  re- 
mote and  foreign  lands. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  first 
Spanish  settlement  in  Argentina  (1553) 
the  Indian  and  the  Spanish  were  the  only 
races,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  influx  of  foreigners 
was  very  largely  from  Spain.  The  Brit- 
ish had  previously  secured  from  Spain 
the  right  of  residence  at  Buenos  Ayres 
and  to  import  slaves  from  Africa,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  exact  to  say  that  at  the  date  of 
the  independence  of  this  country  (1818)  the 
population  was  made  up  of  pure  Spanish, 
pure  Indian,  and  the  Mestizos — a mixed 
race  of  Spanish  and  Indian  origin,  the  ra- 
tio of  w’hich  to  the  entire  population  steadi- 
ly increased  until  a new  era  of  immigra- 
tion was  inaugurated  some  thirty  years 
ago.  There  were  therefore  two  periods 
in  the  ethnic  development,  or  evolution 
of  the  Argentine  people — the  first  being 
about  the  same  as  the  period  of  their 
colonial  history,  the  other  that  of  their 
independent  nationality.  During  the 
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first  period  the  distinctive  Argentine  race 
very  nearly  reached  its  typical  character, 
forming  the  great  stem  upon  which  scions 
from  otlier  nationalities  have  been  since 
ingrafted. 

The  physical  features  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  have  a relation  to  the  character 
of  its  people,  but  a glance  at  these  must 
suflBce.  Reference  to  the  map  will  be  help- 
ful  in  this.  The  magnitude  of  a country 
has  an  influence  on  its  people — a fact  of 
which  Americans  are  cognizant.  Argen- 
tina is  much  the  largest  of  the  Spanish- 
American  states  and  of  the  civil  divisions 
of  South  America,  second  only  to  Brazil. 
It  stretches  from  22°  to  65°  south  lati- 
tude-more than  twenty-three  hundred 
miles.  A similar  line  on  the  map  of 
North  America  would  reach  from  the 
island  of  Cuba  to  Hudson  Bay.  A width 
averaging  five  hundred  miles  gives  an 
area  of  about  1,200,000  square  miles,  or 
one-third  of  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  may  be  added,  with  a larger  pro- 
portion of  arable  lands.  The  fourteen 
provinces,  or  organized  states,  comprising 
the  populated  sections,  cover  a little  more 
than  one-half  the  area.  The  Gran  Chaco, 
a forest  region  in  the  northeast,  the  wild 
pampas  in  the  central  west,  and  Patago- 
nia in  the  south,  embrace  about  680,000 
square  miles,  of  which  a few  Indian  tribes, 
in  their  primitive  condition,  hold  almost 
undisputed  possession.  Until  within  thir- 
ty years  the  Indians  of  the  pampas  re- 
sisted the  encroachments  of  civilization. 
Within  that  period  fortifications  and 
trooi>s  were  neces.sary  to  protect  settle- 
ments not  more  than  a hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  fourteen  provinces  equal  in  extent 
the  Southern  States,  not  including  Texas, 
and  lie  in  a corresponding  latitude,  except 
the  northern  province,  which  reaches  the 
tropic.  . Buenos  Ayres  is  as  far  south  of 
the  equator  as  Chattanooga  is  north,  and 
tliree-fourths  of  the  people  are  in  the 
warmer  half  of  the  temperate  zone.  They 
live  in  a sunny  region,  one  that  will  be- 
come more  and  more  a land  of  flowers. 
The  temperature,  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  industries  of  a people,  is  modified 
by  the  location  and  peculiar  configuration 
of  the  populated  territory.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  Andine  range  on  the  west, 
Nvith  its  grand  peaks  from  two  to  four 
miles  high,  and  the  Atlantic  and  the  La 
Plata  on  the  east,  with  their  long  low 
shore  line.  In  the  warmest  of  the  months 


the  eastern  breezes  come  tenipered  from 
the  ocean,  while  those  from  the  west  bring 
freshness  and  vigor  from  the  snow-clad 
mountains.  Tlie  pampas  are  plateaus 
less  elevated  and  less  diversified  than 
those  of  Mexico,  but  with  a climate  even 
more  desirable.  The  La  Plata  River  sys- 
tem flows  southward  and  away  from  tlie 
torrid  zone;  the  Mississippi  system  flows 
southward  and  toward  that  zone.  This 
shows  that  Argentina  differs  from  the 
Southern  States  in  that  her  highlands  are 
in  her  more  tropical  portion,  which  great- 
ly modifies  the  temperature.  Altogether 
her  people  enjoy  a most  equable  and  con- 
genial climate. 

The  civilization  of  Argentina  has  been 
affected  by  the  fact  that  it  was  settled 
by  colonists  from  opposite  directions — 
those  who  came  over  the  mountains  from 
Peru  and  Chili,  and  those  who,  coming 
direct  by  vessel,  entered  the  La  Plata. 
This  river  was  discovered  in  1515 — so  soon 
after  Columbus’s  first  voyage  that  a veri- 
fied record  alone  makes  it  credible;  and 
the  daring  Cabot  sailed  to  Paraguay,  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  ocean,  twelve 
years  later,  and  an  effort  was  made  in 
1535  to  lodge  a settlement  on  the  present 
site  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Yet  colonies  from 
Peru  were  established  at  six  of  the  present 
provincial  capitals  in  the  west  before  a 
permanent  settlement  was  made  at  any 
point  between  Paraguay  and  the  ocean. 
There  are  four  river  and  ten  inland 
provinces;  and  colonists  from  Peru  and 
Chili  settled,  between  1553  and  1697,  the 
several  capitals  of  the  inland  provinces. 
The  pampas  which  separated  these  from 
the  river  provinces  were  inhabited  by 
brave  and  fierce  Indians,  so  that  these 
sections  went  forward  on  different  lines, 
and  wMth  little  in  common,  which  has  had 
a marked  influence  on  the  present  civil 
institutions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  upon 
the  character  and  condiUon  of  the  people. 

The  settlement  of  the  river  provinces 
by  the  Spanish  was  long  resisted  by  the 
warlike  aborigines,  while  the  coloni.sts 
from  Peru  and  CInli  were  treated  kindly, 
except  wdiere  tliey  provoked  deeds  of  vio- 
lence by  tlieir  own  cruelty  and  opp^'ession. 
These  inland  tribes  vrere  in  advance  of 
the  painpa  Indians.  It  is  stated  that  their 
country  was  peacefully  annexed  to  the 
Inca  empire  of  Peru  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  ruling  Inca  sent  them  teach- 
ers, not  only  to  instruct  them  in  the  reli- 
gion and  laws  of  the  Empire  of  the  Sun, 
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but  also  in  the  processes  of  irrigation  and 
agriculture.  Their  government  for  two 
centuries  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  best 
in  all  South  America.  Their  country  was 
called  Tucma  (from  which  Tucuman  is 
derived),  because  it  was  the  land  of  cotton. 
Tucuman  is  central  to  the  region  colonized 
from  Peru,  comprising  now  seven  prov- 
inces, named  here  in  the  order  of  their 
settlement— Santiago,  Tucuman,  Cordoba, 
Catarnarca,  Salta,  Rioja,  and  Jujuy.  The 
Cuyo  territory,  settled  from  Chili,  contains 
the  provinces  of  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  and 
San  Luis.  The  Spaniards  found  it  inhab- 
ited by  a peaceful  people  engaged  in  sim- 
ple forms  of  agriculture,  who  generally 
submitted  to  the  government  imposed  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  of  Chili. 

Seven  of  these  ten  provinces  are  in  the 
Andine  region — so  called  from  the  eleva- 
ted and  diversified  cliaracter  of  the  coun- 
try. Only  the  eastern  portions  of  Santi- 
ago, Cordoba,  and  San  Luis  are  within 
the  pampas,  and  even  Cordoba  has  three 
distinct  mountain  chains,  each  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  lying  parallel  with 
the  great  Andine  chain.  These  inland 
provinces,  having  the  wild  pampas  and 
the  still  almost  impenetrable  Gran  Chaco 
on  the  east,  and  the  Andes  on  the  west, 
were  influenced  through  a long  period  by 
their  isolation.  Some  portions  are  char- 
acterized by  travellers  aa  the  Switzerland 
of  South  America,  and  other  portions  as 
the  garden  spot.  They  stretch  from  22° 
to  37°  south  latitude,  and  yet  even  within 
the  tropics  the  temperature  is  not  oppres- 
sive. The  diversity  of  climate  and  qual- 
ity of  the  .soil  are  seen  in  the  fact  tliat  the 
staples  are  maize,  wheat,  alfalfa,  sugar, 
and  tobac(;o,  while  grazing  has  long  been 
pursued  in  many  sections;  and  among 
fruits  the  grape  and  the  orange  yield  a 
prolific  crop.  Within  these  provinces  the 
spirit  of  freedom  early  sliowed  its  dissatis- 
faction with  a foreign  and  alien  domina- 
tion, and  here  San  Martin  gathered  the 
flower  of  the  army  with  which  he  scfiled 
the  Andes,  and  in  Cliili  defeated  the  Span- 
ish forces  on  the  fields  of  Chacabuco  and 
Maipu— victories  that  were  soon  followed 
by  tlie  acknowledged  independence, of  the 
Spanish  Americas. 

The  ancestors  of  this  people  were,  in 
pa]*t,  the  aborigines  found  in  posse.ssion  of 
this  isolated  region  by  the  Spanish  con- 
quistadores.  There  were  many  tribes,  but 
all  connected  with  the  Quicht  family,  not 
so  far  advanced  toward  civilization  as  tlie 


Inca  and  Aztec  families,  but  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  marked  branches  of  the 
American  Indian  race.  The  Spanish  col- 
onists from  Peru  easily  secured  posses- 
sion of  most  of  the  Tucuman  territory — 
the  natural  sequence  of  the  conquest  of 
Peru ; but  a shameless  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  leader  in  Catamai*ca  to  reward  his 
followers  with  a large  number  of  slaves 
aroused  the  whole  Calchaqui  nation  to 
resistance  and  revenge.  Few  pages  of 
North-American  history  are  darker  than 
the  record  of  the  bloody  conquest  of  this 
people,  achieved  by  a cruel  war  which 
lasted  thirty-eight  years,  one  incident  of 
which  was  the  sale  of  forty  thousand  Ind- 
ians into  slavery.  Without  doubt  the 
dread  inspired  by  the  bloody  transactions 
in  Catarnarca  operated  in  favor  of  sub- 
mission elsewhere  to  the  Spanish  author- 
ity. The  obvious  result  of  this  submis- 
sion was  the  perpetuation  of  the  native 
tribes,  whereby  they  became  a constituent 
element  of  the  present  people,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  chief  laboring  class. 

More  important  than  the  perpetuation 
of  the  natives  as  laborers  has  been  their 
ancestral  relation.  The  occupancy  of  the 
Andine  region  by  the  Spaniards  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  intermarriage  with  the 
Indians.  When  the  country  became  in- 
dependent, seventy  years  ago,  there  were 
provinces  jyeopled  almost  entirely  by  a 
mixed  race — Mestizos,  the  typical  Span- 
ish-American  race.  The  natives  of  the 
present  province  of  San  Luis  were  con- 
quered and  the  city  of  San  Luis  founded 
by  Martin  Loyola,  Governor -General  of 
Chili,  whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the 
last  of  the  Incas.  His  men  followed  his 
example  in  their  social  alliances,  and  the 
people  of  San  Luis  are  of  mixed  blood,  in 
which  the  Quichi  predominates.  Two 
hundred  Spanish  soldier's  sent  into  San 
Juan  in  1570  to  suppress  a rebellion  not 
only  remained  there,  but  took  native 
wives,  and  became  identified  with  the 
people.  It  is  stated  that  for  two  cen- 
turies after  this  event  the  San  Juaninos 
were  peacefully  engaged  in  their  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  condition  in  the  Tu- 
cuman territory  was  not  so  pacific,  but 
similar  ethnic  changes  followed;  and 
though  pure  Indian  families  are  found 
here,  yet  the  Spanish  - American  is  the 
more  important  element  in  society. 

Through  two  centuries  prior  to  the  re- 
volt against  Spain,  these  inland  provinces 
had  comparative  peace,  the  chief  disturb- 
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ance  being  an  occasional  incursion  by 
Indians  from  the  pampas  and  the  Gran 
Chuco.  The  chief  pursuits  were  agri- 
culture and  grazing.  Even  in  Tucuman, 
Santiago,  Salta,  and  Jujuy,  where  sugar 
is  a staple,  and  in  San  Juan,  Rioja,  and 
Mendoza,  where  wine  is  a chief  product, 
grazing  is  extensively  pursued;  while  in 
CJordoba,  San  Luis,  and  Catamarca  it  is 
the  greatest  source  of  wealth.  Another 
division  of  the  people  comprised  those  in 
tlie  cities  or  towns.  Through  a period  of 
two  centuries,  in  comparative  isolation, 
these  mingling  races,  in  rural  and  town 
life,  engaged  in  agricultural,  pastoral,  or 
urban  pursuits,  developed  into  a people 
with  many  generous  and  noble  traits. 
Tliey  were  influenced  in  some  measure 
from  without.  There  are  rich  mines  in 
the  mountains,  and  fabulous  stories  of 
their  wealth  drew  thither  the  adventu- 
rous and  the  brave.  It  is  conceded  that 
British  soldiers,  carried  as  prisoners  to 
Cordoba  more  than  a century  ago,  great- 
ly aided  the  Cordobese  in  agriculture, 
and  among  the  first  families  in  the  rural 
districts  are  those  that  bear  names  which 
are  familiar  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

The  development  of  the  four  river  prov- 
inces was  very  different.  The  La  Plata 
and  its  great  tributaries  kept  them  in 
communication  with  the  maritime  na- 
tions. The  concession  to  England  in 
1713  did  not  result  in  a large  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  but  it  made  the  adventu- 
rous English  familiar  with  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  The  prosperity 
of  Buenos  Ayres  led  to  restrictions  in 
commerce  by  the  Spanish  king,  which  re- 
sulted in  a contraband  trade,  in  which 
the  Portuguese  were  very  active.  At  the 
oi>ening  of  this  century,  instead  of  the  in- 
land Mestizo  race,  the  river  provinces  had 
a people  of  more  diverse  origin,  in  which 
the  Spanish  blood  predominated.  This 
w as  particularly  the  case  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  measurably  so  in  Entre  Rios,  Santa 
Fe,  and  Corrientes;  the  Indian  race  be- 
ing least  marked  in  Buenos  Ayres,  but 
quite  distinct  in  Corrientes,  where  the 
majority  of  the  people  still  speak  the 
Guarani,  the  tongue  of  a once  powerful 
native  tribe.  Commerce  and  grazing  be- 
ing the  chief  pursuits  of  the  people,  there 
necessarily  was  a wide  difference  between 
the  city  and  the  rural  population  of  these 
four  provinces. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  after  the 
earliest  Spanish  settlement  grazing  was  a 


chief  pursuit.  It  is  only  a few  years 
since  cattle  and  sheep  grazed  on  the  nat 
Ural  grass  of  the  pampas  in  the  river 
provinces,  where  agriculture  is  now  being 
successfully  carried  on.  The  im[)ortance 
of  the  grazing  iutei*est  in  the  Andine  re- 
gion has  already  been  referred  to.  This 
pursuit  retarded  the  internal  progress  of 
the  country,  and  developed  a class  that 
had  a marked  influence  on  political  af- 
fairs, and  affected  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Foursquare  leagues 
(26,640  acres)  was  a fair-sized  estancia,  or 
stock  farm —some  were  larger,  some  small- 
er— but  the  result  was  that  the  homes  of 
the  cattle  raisers  were  miles  apart.  Tliey 
must  live  within  themselves,  so  that  each 
estancia  became  a kind  of  independency. 
If  the  school  had  been  thought  of,  it 
could  not  have  been  maintained.  High- 
ways, stores— everything  that  arises  from 
the  neigliborhood  relation  was  wanting. 
Through  successive  generations  l^ie  stock 
raiser,  whether  proprietor  or  employ 4, 
was  isolated,  and  only  in  contact  with, 
and  often  in  conflict  with,  untamed  na- 
ture. The  product  of  this  isolated  inde- 
pendency, this  enforced  reliance  upon 
self,  was  that  most  unique  of  all  South- 
American  characters,  the  gaucho.  He 
was  Spanish  in  language  and  loligion, 
and  could  hardly  have  had  his  marked 
characteristics  without  some  admixture  of 
Spanish  blood.  He  was  courageous  and 
cruel,  active  and  tireless,  never  more  at 
ease  than  when  on  the  wildest  horse. 
Hospitable  in  his  own  home,  he  held  in 
contempt  the  more  refined  usages  of  city 
life.  Stock:men  resembling  more  or  less 
closely  the  typical  gaucho  were  in  all  the 
provinces. 

Antecedent  to  a general  educational 
system  there  must  be  some  unity  of  inter- 
ests among  the  people  of  a country,  but 
for  a long  period  the  trend  of  events  in 
the  Argentine  territory  was  adverec  to 
tliis.  In  1618  the  King  of  Spain  made 
two  distinct  civil  divisions  of  the  La 
Plata  region  and  the  inland  provinces, 
naming  the  former  Buenos  Aj^res  and  the 
latter  Tucurnan,  each  having  its  own  gov- 
ernor.. These  divisions  remained  distinct 
until  1776,  and  the  people  during  this  pe* 
riod  of  nearly  two  cetituries  could  have 
had  few  interests  in  common.  As  has  been 
noted,  they  were  somewhat  dissimilar  in 
origin,  and  quite  dissimilar  in  pursuits. 
They  were  separated  by  the  wild  pampas, 
and  for  a long  time  a royal  decree  re- 
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quired  all  imports  to  Tucuraan  to  pass 
through  Peru.  The  differences  between 
the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Tucu- 
man,  as  well  as  differences  which  existed 
within  these  respective  divisions,  while 
they  delayed  the  development  of  a gener- 
al community  of  interests,  tended  to  per- 
petuate and  strengthen  the  provincial  di- 
visions which  are  now  the  integral  parts 
of  the  confederated  republic. 

The  union  of  peoples  so  diverse  in 
character  and  interest  can  result  only 
from  potent  causes— causes  which,  as  they 
operate  in  the  direction  of  political  unity, 
also  transform  the  people.  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Tucuman  were  placed  in  new  politi- 
cal relations  by  being  brought  under  one 
viceroy  in  1776,  a civil  union  under  which 
lessons  of  co-operation  were  learned  pre- 
paratory to  the  revolution  of  1810-18. 
It  required  a long  struggle,  a severe  and 
protracted  discipline,  to  blend  the  peoples 
of  the  river  and  inland  provinces,  and 
bring  their  civil  institutions  into  har- 
mony, but  the  end  reached  has  been  not 
only  a sovereign  nation — the  foremost  of 
the  Spanish- American  states — but  a peo- 
ple different  from  those  who  began  the 
revolution,  and  as  loyal  to  the  republic  as 
the  revolutionists  were  to  freedom. 

Such  were  the  Argentine  people  thirty 
years  ago  as  they  emerged  from  a strug- 
gle which  endured  half  a century.  It  be- 
gan with  the  revolt  in  Buenos  Ayres  in 
1810,  but  Tucuman  became  the  scene  of 
Belgrano's  decisive  victories.  Such  had 
been  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  occu- 
pancy and  the  intermingling  of  the  races 
that  the  descendants  of  the  non-resisting 
natives  proved  to  be  brave  and  heroic 
soldiers.  The  Congress  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  met  in  Tucuman  and  declared 
their  independence  in  1816,  and  within 
the  following  two  year's  two  of  the  most 
brilliant  victories  of  the  South- American 
revolution  were  won  in  Chili  by  Argen- 
tine soldiers.  From  the  close  of  the  rev- 
olution until  1861,  more  than  forty  years, 
is  the  period  of  transformation.  The 
new  government  projected  extensive  pub- 
lic improvements,  but  soon  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Brazil,  in  which  the 
Brazilians  were  woi*sted.  Then  followed 
the  thirty  years  of  internecine  strife  and 
war.  The  issue  was  twofold  — whether 
the  new  republic  should  be  a national 
union  or  a confederation  of  independent 
provinces,  and  whether  the  type  of  society 
should  be  determined  by  the  civilian  or 


the  gaucho.  In  the  struggle  there  were 
two  parties— the  Unitarios^  who  favored 
a centralized  government  and  progress, 
and  the  Federates,  who  favored  the  per- 
petuation of  provincial  power  and  the  old 
order.  It  was  a conflict  of  ideas  as  well 
as  of  martial  forces. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  struggle  there 
were  two  leading  cities  in  the  republic— 
Cordoba,  the  metropolis  of  the  inland 
provinces  and  the  old  seat  of  learning, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  mart  of  the  river 
provinces  and  the  seat  of  commercial  en- 
terprise. Cordoba,  Spanish  in  education 
and  religion,  conservative  and  opposed  to 
innovation,  was  the  centre  and  type  of 
the  Federates;  Buenos  Ayres,  touclied  by 
liberal  ideas  through  her  contact  with 
other  nations,  radical  and  progressive, 
was  the  centre  and  type  of  the  Unitarios. 
A noted  Argentine  characterizes  the  latter 
party  as  **  civilized,  constitutional,  Euro- 
pean”; the  former  as  “barbarous,  arbi- 
trary, South  American.”  In  this  conflict 
of  civilizations  the  gaucho  was  dominant 
for  a quarter  of  a century,  during  most  of 
which  time  Rosas,  who  stepped  h’om  the 
battle-field  to  the  Presidency,  ruled  with 
gaucho  recklessness  and  cruelty,  although 
Buenos  Ayres  was  the  seat  of  government. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a despotic  u.se 
of  power  in  his  effort  to  suppress  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  rising  nation,  but 
the  Liberals  in  every  city  and  province 
remained  loyal  to  the  principles  of  their 
party.  Even  while  possessed  of  author- 
ity, the  Conservatives  steadily  declined 
in  power  through  misrule;  at  the  same 
time  the  Liberals  were  gaining  strength, 
so  that  within  nine  years  after  Ro.sas’s 
fall  there  was  a reconstructed  govern- 
ment and  a transformed  people. 

But  the  present  population  of  Argenti- 
na differs  from  that  which  emerged  from 
the  civil  strifes  thirty  years  ago.  The 
British  were  thwarted  in  their  purpose  to 
seize  the  La  Plata  region,  but  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  have  been  immigrating 
to  the  republic  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
revolution.  During  these  sev’^enty  years 
they  have  become  interested  in  cattle  es- 
tancias,  sheep  farms,  banks,  railwiivs,  and 
every  other  important  financial  enter- 
prise. In  1856  a system  of  colonization, 
with  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  tlie 
government,  was  begun,  tli rough  which 
thousands  of  families  have  been  located 
on  wild  land,  aided  in  building  humble 
homes,  and  furnished  with  stock  and 
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good  agricultural  implements.  Besides 
these  colonists,  there  has  been  an  annual- 
ly increasing  immigration.  There  is  no 
system  of  peonage,  as  in  Mexico,  to  con- 
front and  discoumge  the  incoming  of  the 
laboring  classes.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  more  than  one  million  of  immi- 
grants from  Europe  have  entered  Argen- 
tina— about  six  hundred  thousand  from 
Italy,  the  others  chiefly  from  Spain, 
France,  the  German-speaking  countries, 
and  Gi’eat  Britain.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
those  from  Continental  nations  are  adhe- 
rents of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
larger  part  of  this  influx  has  gone  into 
the  four  river  provinces,  although  a part 
has  been  drawn  into  the  inland  provinces 
and  the  mining  i*egions. 

The  prevailing  religion  in  this  republic 
is  Roman  Catholic.  The  Spanish  con- 
quistadores  took  possession  of  a new 
land  in  the  name  of  their  king  and  the 
holy  Catholic  Church.  However  they 
may  have  been  affected  in  their  own 
lives  by  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ, 
tliey  planted  the  cross  in  every  land 
wliere  and. when  they  planted  the  stand- 
ard of  Spain.  Priests  and  other  func- 
tionaries of  the  national  Church  accom- 
panied these  expeditions,  and  many  of 
them  were  zealous  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  the  heathen  tribes  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church.  Though  the  sword  was  more 
effective  than  the  missal,  the  cannon  of 
the  army  than  the  canons  of  the  Church, 
in  procuring  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tives, yet  in  the  course  of  time  a very 
large  proportion  of  their  descendants  be- 
came willing  adherents,  knowing  nothing 
of  any  faith  or  form  of  worship  other 
than  that  given  them  by  their  conquer- 
ors. From  Mexico  to  Patagonia,  here 
and  there  in  the  fastness  of  mountain 
or  forest,  may  be  found  a tribe  as  yet 
untouched  by  Chri.stian  influences,  but 
these  are  exceptional.  Some  such  are  in 
Argentina,  yet  they  are  so  isolated  in  the 
forests  of  the  Gran  Chaco  in  the  north, 
or  in  the  mountains  of  the  Patagonian 
district  in  the  south,  that  they  do  not  ap- 
j)reciably  affect  the  civil  and  social  con- 
ditions of  society.  The  prevailing  religion 
is  formal,  may  have  little  spiritual  life, 
but  such  a people,  living  in  the  presence 
of  these  monuments  of  the  Cliristian 
faith,  cannot  become  a nation  of  sceptics. 

The  attitude  of  the  government  toward 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  Mexico.  It  seems 


strange  that  at  a time  when  this  was  the 
only  Christian  denomination  in  Mexico, 
the  government  banished  or  suppressed 
the  Jesuits,  nuns,  and  other  religious  or- 
ders, conflscated  their  vast  properties,  in- 
terdicted the  most  imposing  religious  pro- 
cessions, and  prohibited  the  appearance  of 
priests  and  other  ecclesiastics  on  the  streets 
in  a distinctive  clerical  attire.  No  such 
radical  measures  were  adopted  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  although  the  Jesuits 
were  banished  at  one  time,  when  the 
country  was  still  a dependency.  The  re- 
public has  among  its  civil  officers  a Minis- 
ter of  Religion  and  Education,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chui*ch  receives  an  an- 
nual appropriation  from  the  public  Trea- 
sury as  a constitutional  right.  The  civil 
elections  are  on  Sunday,  and  voting  places 
are  at  Roman  Catholic  churches — at  least 
in  cities.  But  the  government  has  made 
reforms  which  were  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Church  authorities,  none  of  which, 
perhaps,  was  more  earnestly  antagonized 
than  that  of  civil  marriage,  for  which,  it 
is  probable,  the  requisite  legislation  has 
been  completed.  By  this  the  Church  is 
not  prevented  from  observing  the  rite  as  a 
sacrament  if  the  contracting  parties  choose 
to  have  the  religious  ceremony,  but  it 
makes  marriage  legal  without  the  sacra- 
mental service. 

The  comparative  isolation  of  this  coun- 
try, particularly  of  the  inland  provinces, 
has  affected  the  state  of  religion.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been  in 
contact  with  other  peoples,  touched  by 
them  not  only  in  our  many  seaports,  but 
along  our  rivers  and  railroads,  all  our 
natural  and  artificial  highways;  but  this 
has  not  been  the  case  in  Argentina  until 
within  the  present  generation.  The  reli- 
gion planted  there  in  the  sixteenth  century 
has  not  been,  could  not  be,  touched  by  the 
stirring  religious  movements  and  the 
march  of  events  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

If  modified  at  all — and  it  has  been — it 
must  have  been  through  local  events  and 
the  i*etroactive  influence  of  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  people  upon  it.  In 
several  of  the  cities  there  are  hospitals, 
orphanages, and  other  humane  institutions 
incident  to  Christianity.  Many  of  these 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  some  of  them  built  through  their 
instrumentality.  These  devoted  women 
have  schools  also  at  several  points.  The 
services  in  the  churches  being  so  largely 
ritualistic,  the  impression  seems  to  be  war- 
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ranted  that  the  charitable  ministrations 
of  the  women  in  the  Roman  Catholic  or- 
ders are  doings  far  more  to  illustrate  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity  and  perpetuate 
the  hold  of  the  Cliurch  on  the  better  class- 
es in  Argentina  than  all  the  offices  of  the 
altar  and  sanctuary  maintained  by  the 
priests. 

The  Franciscans  were  the  earliest  to  la- 
bor among  the  natives,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  they  were  very  successful.  In  1578 
the  first  Bishop  of  Tucuman  invited  Jes- 
uits to  aid  in  this  work  of  converting  the 
natives.  They  were  taught  better  forms 
of  industry,  and,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  teachers,  became  expert  in  raising 
cotton  and  other  products.  The  Quichi 
tongue  was  reduced  to  a written  lan- 
guage, and  a large  number  of  books  were 
produced.  The  Jesuits  remained  in  the 
country  nearly  two  centuries,  until  i763-7, 
when  they  were  expelled.  The  Quichi 
literature  was  thrown  out  of  the  libraries, 
and  for  years  it  was  in  common  use  for 
wrapping  paper  in  the  stores  of  Cordoba. 
The  CJiurch,  through  her  orders,  seems  to 
have  maintained  a kindly  attitude  toward 
the  natives,  and  being  brought  statedly 
under  the  influence  of  her  public  services, 
they  were  lifted  toward  the  plane  of  the 
colonists.  Intermarriage  also  tended  to 
the  elevation  of  the  natives  where  the 
relation  was  solemnized  by  the  sacramen- 
tal rite.  St.  Francis  Solano  acquired  a 
worthy  renown  by  his  devotion  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Indians  in 
Cordoba,  and  most  of  the  provinces  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  some  humble  hero. 
Among  these  was  Dr.  Taylor,  an  English 
physician,  who  came  to  Buenos  Ayres  in 
1713,  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life— forty  years — to  mis- 
sion work  in  the  native  tribes. 

The  right  of  residence  granted  to  the 
English  last  century  may  have  been  the 
first  step  in  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
Protestantism.  Be  that  as  it  may,  about 
sixty  years  ago  the  chaplain  of  the  British 
embassy  in  Buenos  Ayres,  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  moved  by  a concern  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  immigrants  from  English- 
speaking  countries,  made  some  effort  to 
establish  religious  services  in  English  for 
their  benefit.  The  interest  the  people  of 
the  United  States  had  long  felt  in  political 
events  in  South  America  had  no  doubt  an 
influence  in  leading  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  to  send  missionaries  to  Bra- 


zil and  the  Argentine  Confederation  in 
1836.  The  one  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres 
readily  gathered  an  English  congregation 
in  that  city,  and  was  soon  able  to  organ- 
ize a Protestant  work  that  has  continued 
without  interruption.  In  this  he  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  British  chaplain,  and 
such  CO  operation  as  he  could  give.  The 
society  thus  organized  half  a century 
ago,  long  since  self-supporting,  came  to 
be  and  is  yet  known  as  “the  American 
Church,”  to  distinguish  it  from  “tlie  Eng- 
lish Church,”  an  Anglican  society,  and 
“the  Scotch  Churcdi,”  a Presbyterian  so- 
ciety. Each  of  these  churches  secured 
property  in  eligible  locations,  now  of  great 
value  because  in  the  business  centre  of  the 
city.  The  American  Church,  composed 
quite  largely  of  families  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  descendants  of  such,  is  a very 
strong  and  active  society,  and  has  been 
continuously  served  by  American  pa.stors. 

These  societies  were  not  molested  in 
their  religious  privileges,  their  services 
being  conducted  in  English.  During  the 
time  of  Rosas  all  Protestant  services  in 
Spanish  were  interdicted,  and  toleration 
was  not  formally  as.serted  until  civil  or- 
der was  established  in  1861.  For  sever- 
al years  after,  Protestant  mission  work 
among  the  Spanish  speaking  classes  was 
limited  to  the  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  house  to  house  visitation, 
for  Bible  reading  and  religious  conversa- 
tion. Protestant  preaching  in  Spanish, 
though  not  begun , was  really  establ  ished  by 
Rev.  John  F.  Thomson  in  1867.  Brought 
by  his  Scotch  parents  to  Buenos  Ayres 
when  very  young,  he,  after  his  conver- 
sion, was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be 
educated,  and  graduated  from  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  Immediately  he 
returned  to  Buenos  Ayres,  intent  on 
preaching  to  the  Spanish -speaking  peo- 
ple in  their  own  tongue,  a work  that  he 
has  prosecuted  without  interruption.  A1 
though  the  government  is  the  patron  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  is  I’e- 
ligious  toleration  for  every  tongue  of  its 
polyglot  people.  All  intelligent  and  pub- 
lic-spirited Argentines  take  great  pride  in 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  worship  at- 
tained to  in  their  republic.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  a specific  guarantee  in  the  organic 
law. 

The  Anglican  Church  has  two  English 
missions  in  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  a society  and  good  church  pro{)erty 
in  Rosario.  Some  other  points  where 
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English  people  are  located  are  visited  by 
ministers  of  this  church.  The  German 
Luthei’ans  have  a church  in  Buenos  Ay- 
res, and  their  service  is  maintained  at  a 
point  or  two  among  German -speaking 
colonists.  Protestant  mission  work  among 
the  Spanish -speaking  people,  native  and 
immigrant,  is  alone  maintained  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  its  work  was  only  English ; 
it  now  has  four  English  preachers  be- 
sides the  pastor  of  the  American  Church, 
and  two  who  preach  in  German,  but  the 
Spanish  is  the  more  interesting  work.  In 
Buenos  Ayres  Dr.  Thompson  preaches  ev- 
ery Sunday  to  the  largest  Protestant  con- 
gregation in  the  world  addressed  in  the 
Spanish  language.  The  mission  has  Span- 
ish congregations  in  Rosario  and  four 
other  important  cities,  the  remotest  being 
Mendoza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and 
these  are  centres  from  which  other  points 
are  reached.  Schools  in  which  religious 
and  secular  instruction  is  given  are  a 
part  of  the  system,  and  an  orphanage  has 
been  established  at  Rosario.  Of  the  thir- 
ty mission  Avorkers  only  nine  are  from 
America.  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  are  represented,  but  the 
working  force  is  steadily  becoming  Ar- 
gentine, as  the  Church  it  develops  will  be 
Argentine.  Four  of  the  Americans  are 
women,  an  important  fact,  in  view  of  the 
praiseworthy  activity  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Sisterhoods. 

The  General  Agent  of  the  American  Bi- 
ble Society  for  South  America  resides  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  Colporteurs  have  trav- 
ersed the  republic  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  have  sold  and  donated 
large  numbers  of  the  Holy  Scriptui*es. 
That  many  are  sold  will  not  seem  strange 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  named  Vaughan  collected  here 
and  elsewhere  in  South  America  »Sl5,000 
in  gold  to  issue  a new  translation  of  the 
Bible  in  Spanish.  The  Methodist  mission 
has  a press,  and  cii’culates  tracts,  papers, 
and  other  publications.  Of  the  English 
who  are  in  business  in  the  cities,  and  con- 
nected with  railways  and  the  mines  and 
other  enterprises,  and  of  the  English  and 
Irish  sheep  farmers,  a large  propoHion 
are  Protestant  in  family,  sympathy,  and 
thought.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  the 
reader  will  ask,  what  is  the  trend  of  these 
Protestant  infiuences?  The  American 
must  see  that  Argentina  can  hardly  be- 
come a Protestant  country  for  a long  pe- 


riod. Of  her  large  immigration  a greater 
proportion  is  Roman  Catholic  than  of 
that  of  the  United  States.  If  this  Church 
maintains  its  numerical  strength  here,  a 
similar  result  is  likely  in  a country  where 
she  already  is  dominant.  But  Romanism 
is  affected  by  the  presence  of  a vigorous 
Protestantism,  as  is  evident  in  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
That  Protestantism  has  fuller  freedom  in 
Argentina  and  Chili  than  in  other  Span- 
ish-American  states  is  in  part  because 
these  I'epublics  recognize  the  liberalizing 
tendency  of  its  influence  among  the  peo 
pie  and  on  the  dominant  Church. 

The  system  of  public  education  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  been  created  with- 
in the  past  thirty  years,  although  there  is 
here  the  oldest  collegiate  institution  in 
the  New  World.  The  College  of  Cordoba 
was  founded  in  1610  (only  three  years 
after  the  settlement  at  Jamestown),  and 
authority  to  confer  degrees  was  received 
in  1621  (one  year  later  than  the  settle- 
ment at  Plymouth  Rock).  Down  to  the 
time  of  the  revolution  education  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Most  of  the  schools  were  in  the  towns  and 
cities  where  there  were  churches.  They 
were  in  close  proximity  to  the  churches, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  time  was  devoted 
to  religious  instruction.  The  presence  of 
English-speaking  people  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  Protes- 
tantism, also  led  to  the  establishment  of 
other  than  church  schools.  Private  schools 
conducted  by  English  teachers  have  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  Protestant 
movement,  and  they  have  had  an  Argen- 
tine patronage,  the  acquisition  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  being  a desideratum.  Even 
now  there  are  strong  schools  of  this  class 
in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Does  Argentina  seem  to  have  been  slow 
in  creating  a public-school  system?  The 
fact  that  she  has  such  a system  is  a mark- 
ed evidence  of  her  rapid  progress.  The 
parochial  system  that  prevailed  in  Argen- 
tina through  the  colonial  and  revolution- 
ary periods  was  not  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
public-school  system. 

The  Argentine  school  system  was  cre- 
ated by  the  national  government.  Had 
it  been  left  with  the  several  provinces,  as 
in  the  United  States,  the  existing  credit' 
able  i*esults  could  not  have  been  reached, 
certainly  not  by  this  time.  If  left  to  local 
legislation,  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
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would  probably  have  promptly  responded 
to  the  plans  of  the  most  progressive  lead- 
ers, but  the  other  provinces  would  have 
been  slow  and  lax.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  central  government  of  Argentina  to 
undertake  the  solution  of  the  school  ques- 
tion for  the  entire  country.  Its  practica- 
bility was  one  of  the  results  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Uliitarios— of  their  ascendency 
over  the  Federales.  Dr.  Sarmiento,  while 
the  representative  of  his  government  at 
. Washington,  was  a careful  student  of 
our  school  systems.  He  returned  home 
to  assume  the  Presidency,  which  placed 
him  in  the  most  favorable  position  to  use 
his  knowledge  and  influence  in  advoca- 
ting and  perfecting  a system  there. 

The  Argentine  school  system  is  em- 
bedded in  the  national  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  decree  plans  for  general  and  university 
education,  and  requires  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  each  province  shall  provide  for 
primary  education.  In  harmony  with  this 
organic  law  the  several  provinces  have 
made  some  provision  for  common  or  pri- 
mary schools.  Congress  has  found  some 
legislation  necessary,  and  also  makes  some 
appropriations  where  the  provincial  fund 
is  insufficient  for  the  primary  schools.* 
Some  municipalities  are  charged  with 
the  maintenance  and  supervision  of  pri- 
mary schools.  The  grade  of  these  pub- 
lic schools  depends  upon  their  locality, 
those  in  which  the  most  branches  are 
taught  and  which  are  supplied  with  the 
most  efficient  teachers  being  in  the  most 
advanced  provinces,  and  generally  in  the 
cities.  The  presence  of  normal  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  provincial  capitals 
stimulates  the  interest  of  the  citizens  in 
their  common  schools.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  throughout  the  re- 
public in  1864  has  been  placed  at  39,000; 
the  number  reported  for  1888  was  175,239. 

The  number  of  these  public  schools, 
called  fiscal  where  supported  by  public 
funds,  increased  from  1515  in  1884  to  2263 
in  1888.  Of  the  latter,  34  were  schools  of 
application,  in  which  the  pupils  must 
pass  ill  the  common  branches,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, study  French,  geometry,  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  some  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences; and  the  girls  are  also  taught  sew- 
ing, embroidery,  and  domestic  economy: 
12,915  pupils  were  in  these  schools  in  18^. 
Under  the  general  classification  of  public 
schools  in  1884,  there  were  i*eport^  the 
1515  fiscal  schools,  41  connected  with 
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charitable  institutions,  32  maintained  by 
religious  orders,  and  364  private  schools— 
in  all,  2094— with  an  attendance  of  104,139 
in  the  fiscal  schools,  and  41,521  in  the 
others— total  number,  145,660.  Of  these, 
70,187  were  males,  and  68,473  females.  The 
increase  of  attendance  in  the  fiscal  schools 
from  1884  to  1888  was  71,100.  There  are 
private  schools  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Protestant  churches,  and 
the  Methodist  mission  maintains  a school 
at  each  mission  station.  The  school  age 
for  the  fiscal  schools  is  from  six  to  four- 
teen, inclusive.  Basing  an  estimate  on 
the  enumeration  of  1884,  the  present  school 
population  approximates  600,000,  and  the 
attendance  less  than  forty  per  cent,  of  this 
population. 

In  1871,  after  Dr.  Sarmiento's  return 
from  the  United  States,  he  secured  the  es- 
tablishment of  a system  of  normal  schools, 
the  declared  purpose  of  which  is  to  give 
pmctical  instruction  in  teaching.  The 
first  normal  school  was  opened  at  Parana, 
the  capital  of  Entre  Rios,  in  1871.  There 
are  now  two— one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls — in  each  of  the  fourteen  provincial 
capitals,  except  Cordoba,  which  has  three; 
and  in  addition  to  these  there  are  five  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  national  capital  — in 
all,  thirty-four.  Dr.  Sarmiento  was  also 
instrumental  in  introducing  into  these 
schools  teachers  from  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  about  forty  American 
ladies  are  employed  in  them,  receiving  a 
liberal  compensation,  and  commanding 
high  respect.  The  schools  of  application 
are  so  few  that  much  of  the  work  pre- 
scribed for  them  is  really  done  in  the  nor- 
mal schools.  This  course  must  be  studied 
before  passing  to  the  normal  department, 
in  which  there  are  three  years’  training 
with  specific  reference  to  teaching — pro- 
fessional training.  Those  who  receive 
public  aid  must  teach  three  years. 

The  normal  schools,  in  support  and  ad- 
ministration, are  national  institutions,  but 
they  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  na- 
tional colleges.  Of  these  there  are  fif- 
teen ; one  in  each  of  the  provinces,  in 
most  instances  at  the  capital,  and  one  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  As  the  name  imports, 
these  also  belong  to  and  are  maintained 
by  the  general  government.  Such  stu- 
dents as  desire  it  may  be  accommodated 
with  rooms  and  boarding  in  the  college 
buildings.  These  buildings  are  fine  struc- 
tures, in  harmony  with  the  public  pride 
in  the  educational  enterprises  of  the  state. 
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In  the  provision  for  classes  the  fifteen 
buildings  will  accommodate  about  twelve 
thousand  scholars.  There  is  a six  years' 
course  of  study,  embracing  history,  geog- 
raphy,  elementary  and  higher  mathemat- 
ics, chemistry,  physics,  natural  history, 
political  economy,  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  literature,  music,  drawing, 
book-keeping,  etc.  The  aggregate  attend- 
ance is  about  two  thousand,  and  one-fifth 
of  these  attend  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Only  a 
few,  comparatively,  have  completed  the 
course  of  study ; the  large  proportion  study 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  engage  in 
other  pursuits.  The  rapid  development 
of  mercantile  and^  other  financial  enter- 
prises in  every  province,  and  the  great 
success  that  has  attended  many  of  them, 
have  so  stimulated  the  spirit  of  business 
adventure  that  young  men  seek,  by  a so- 
called  but  misnamed  practical  education, 
a shorter  road  to  the  arena  of  active  life. 

Agriculture  and  mining  being  two 
great  sources  of  wealth  in  the  republic, 
the  national  government  seeks  to  foster 
these  interests  by  providing  for  special 
studies  and  investigations.  In  1871  a 
school  for  mining  engineers  was  estab- 
lished as  a department  of  the  national 
college  of  San  Juan,  and  the  government 
provided  scholarships  entitling  the  hold- 
ers to  $26  a month.  Schools  of  agricul- 
ture have  been  added  as  departments  to 
the  national  colleges  at  Mendoza,  San 
Juan,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the 
last  there  is  a veterinary  school.  The 
Argentines  themselves  have  not  inclined 
to  the  practical  work  of  the  farm,  but  the 
large  success  w-hich  has  attended  some 
of  the  agricultural  colonies  is  revealing 
the  fact  that  the  great  wealth  of  the  fu- 
ture will  come  from  the  rich  soil  of  the 
pampas,  hence  the  wisdom  of  the  govern- 
ment in  placing  agriculture  in  a relation 
to  the  school  system  that  points  to  its  im- 
portance, and  will  tend  to  popularize  it 
with  the  people.  The  government  also 
has  establislied  at  Buenos  Ayres  a school 
of  arts  and  trades,  in  keeping  with  the 
rising  sentiment  in  other  countries  that 
schools  should  furnish  training  for  the 
hand  as  well  as  for  head  and  heart.  In 
1883  it  founded  an  institute  in  Buenos 
Ayres  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  is 
also  a national  military  and  a national 
naval  school,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Minister  of  War. 

The  national  system  of  education  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  reaches  its  climax 


in  its  two  universities,  one  at  Cordoba,  the 
other  at  Buenos  Ayres.  In,  each  of  these 
are  three  departments  or  faculties — of 
moral  and  social  science,  of  medicine, 
and  of  physical  science  and  mathemat- 
ics. The  first  of  these  is  the  latest  ad- 
justment of  the  former  department  of 
canon  and  civil  law.  Specialists  of  dis- 
tinction have  been  brought  into  these 
faculties  from  Europe  and  America.  One- 
half  of  the  professors  at  Cordoba  are  of 
foreign  birth  and  culture. 

The  school  at  Cordoba  was  founded 
by  the  Jesuits  in  1610,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  four  years  later  it  had  a 
full  academic  course  of  study.  Its  rela- 
tive grade  and  importance  were  recog- 
nized both  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Pope,  who  invested  it  with  authority  to 
confer  the  learned  degrees  as  early  as 
1621.  This  growth  is  attributable  mainly 
to  the  financial  help  it  received  from  the 
Bishop  of  Tucuman,  Fernando  de  Sana- 
bria,  wlio  in  1613  donated  all  his  wealth, 
$43,000,  silver,  as  an  endowment — an  il- 
lustration of  the  spirit  that  animated  some 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  fathers,  in  the 
Spanish  Americas. 

As  the  most  important  school  in  South 
•America  for  a long  period,  and  as  the 
centre  of  educational  influence  iu  the  Ar- 
gentine country  for  two  centuries  and 
morfe,  the  university  of  Cordoba  has  a 
history  of  peculiar  interest.  No  other 
great  school  has  been  subject  to  so  many 
changes.  During  its  first  fifty  years  the 
academic  studies  had  due  prominence 
given  them.  A change  followed,  through 
which  theological  studies  i*eceived  special 
attention,  and  for  a century  and  a lialf  it 
was  little  more  than  a training  school  for 
priests,  although  the  department  of  liberal 
arts  was  formally  maintained.  When  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the  Spanish- 
American  provinces  in  1767,  the  control 
of  the  university  was  passed  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  from  which  time  it  began  to 
lose  its  distinctive  theological  chaiacter. 
A department  of  law  was  established  in 
1791,  and  in  1812  the  clerical  orders  were 
excluded  from  all  part  in  the  contiol  of 
the  in-stitution.  • It  was  not  only  thus 
secularized  in  the  first  years  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  the  departments  were  readjusted 
— one  of  theology,  one  of  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  one  of  philosophy— the  number 
of  professoi's  in  each  being  about  the  same. 
In  1854  the  national  government  formally 
took  charge  of  the  university,  and  in  1873 
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a department  of  natural  sciences  was  add- 
ed, and  four  .years  later  a department  of 
medicine. 

The  National  Observatory  at  Cordoba 
is  not  formally  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity, but  it  increases  the  educatiqnal 
importance  of  this  city,  the  old  literary 
centre  of  the  country.  It  is  another  of 
the  fruits  of  Dr.  Sarmiento’s  wise  inter- 
est in  education,  being  founded  under 
his  administration  in  1865.  The  first  di- 
rector of  the  observatory  at  Cordoba  was 
Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  a Harvard  College  pro- 
fessor. While  Dr.  Gould  was  waiting  for 
the  outfit  of  the  observatory  he  began  the 
preparation  of  a sidereal  chart  showing 
the  location  and  magnitude  of  the  visible 
stars  in  the  Argentine  sky.  The  result  is 
a work  of  great  value,  characterized  by 
the  usual  painstaking  accuracy  of  the  en- 
thusiastic astronomer.  The  high  rank 
accorded  to  this  observatory  is  mainly  due 
to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  its  American 
director.  On  the  same  grounds  is  located 
a meteorological  department,  which  was 
at  first  under  Dr.  Gould’s  direction.  It 
has  stations  for  observation  throughout 
the  entire  republic. 

If  the  University  of  Buenos  Ayres  had 
the  early  origin  claimed  by  some,  there  is 
a blank  in  its  history  for  a century  and  a 
half.  Little  seems  to  be  known  beyond 
the  fact  that  in  1773  it  was  a flourishing 
college,  in  which  theology, philosophy, and 
languages  were  taught.  It  had  been  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Jesuits  until  they 
were  dispossessed.  From  1776  to  1821  it 
was  known  as  the  College  of  the  ^uthern 
Union,  possibly  so  named  in  view  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  provinces  into  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  At  the  lat- 
ter date  the  young  republic,  prolific  in 
great  and  liberal  plans,  formally  estab- 


lished the  University  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a 
part  of  the  movement  being  the  complete 
absorption  of  the  College  of  the  Southern 
Union.  It  made  little  progress  during 
the  dictatorship  of  Rosas,  but  revived  un- 
der the  new  order  of  things.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  reorganized,  and  every  depart- 
ment has  been  put  in  a most  efPective  con- 
dition. It  has  between  forty  and  fifty 
professors  and  about  eight  hundred  stu- 
dents. Being  at  the  national  capital,  it 
may  receive  some  special  attention.  It 
has  outstripped  the  ancient  school  at  Cor- 
doba, and  in  view  of  the  meritorious  rank 
it  has  won,  may  be  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  national  system  of  education. 

The  National  Museum  and  public  libra- 
ries are  educational  forces  maintained  at 
public  expense,  and  have  a place  among 
the  educational  institutions.  Beyond  the 
statement  that  public  libraries  are  being 
established  in  all  the  provinces,  this  i*efer- 
ence  to  them  must  suffice.  The  scientific 
societies  and  the  public  press,  though  pri- 
vate enterprises,  are  educational  in  their 
influence.  The  press,  compared  with  that 
in  the  United  States,  is  limited  in  circula- 
tion and  power,  but  it  creates  for  itself  an 
increasing  demand,  and  the  newspaper 
readers  increase  in  number  with  the 
growth  of  public  schools.  The  building 
of  railroads  has  been  prosecuted  and  en- 
couraged by  the  national  government. 
Already  tliey  radiate  from  Buenos  Ayres 
five  hundred  miles  southward,  to  the  foot 
of  the  Andes  westward,  and  a thousand 
miles  to  the  northw^est,  nearly  reaching 
Bolivia.  The  tendency  of  all  the  forma- 
tive forces  in  Argentina  is  to  make  the 
people  more  homogeneous,  to  elevate 
them  in  their  social  conditions,  to  increase 
the  intelligence  of  the  masses,  to  develop 
the  typical  Spanish-American  nation. 


A BAT(’II  OF  BREAD  AND  A PUDDING. 

BY  A.  B.  WARD. 


Nancy  newton  was  a blunderer, 
said  folks  who  ought  to  know.  If 
it  wasn’t  blundering,  it  was  worse;  and 
here  they  tapped  their  heads,  signifying 
there  was  something  within  those  precious 
spheres  which  Nancy’s  cranium  lacked. 

Her  aunt  Felicia — what  a name  to  go 
with  sallow  cheeks  and  a frame  like  a 
hay -tedder!  — felt  that  she  could  have 
done  better  by  Nancy  if  she  had  had  an 


earlier  start.  For  the  child  was  ten  years 
old  when  her  father  left  her  doubly  or- 
phaned, and  Felicia  Newton,  spinster, 
was  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  kin- 
ship, and  to  atone  for  “such  a bringing 
up  as  men  folks  give.”  A straight  diet  of 
femininity,  “over  and  over”  seams,  bed- 
making, dish-washing,  Miss  Newton  pre- 
scribed, and  administered  her  own  medi- 
cine. Nancy  took  it  meekly,  but  grew 
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more  reticent,  asked  fewer  questions,  and 
solved  her  problems  by  making  reckless 
dashes  at  them,  so  winning  her  reputa- 
tion for  blundering  or  worse. 

“1  declare  I don't  know  whether  you 
are  too  bright  or  ain't  bright  enough." 
cried  her  aunt,  after  finding  the  girl  laid 
flat  on  the  kitchen  floor,  fitting  herself  to 
an  old  sack  the  elder  had  given  her.  “But 
how  in  the  name  of  goodne.ss — Turn 
round  here.  " Nancy  revolved,  showing 
her  small  back  with  the  large  garment 
pinned  across.  There  were  slits  in  the 
cloth,  where  alterations  were  to  be  made. 
“ How  you  ever  twisted  and  turned."  went 
on  Aunt  Felicia,  taking  out  the  pins  and 
slipping  the  sleeves  on  the  girl's  unwill- 
ing arms.  “ If  you  wanted  it  fixed,  why 
didn't  you  come  to  me  <" 

Nancy  murmured  some  unintelligible 
response.  She  could  not  tell  her  aunt  that 
any  contortion  was  preferable  to  such  an 
appeal  for  help. 

Eight  years  failed  to  alter  the  relations 
between  the  two.  Nancy  grew  more 
“capable,"  but  not  a whit  more  confiden- 
tial. Aunt  Felicia  openly  exulted  over 
the  results  of  her  own  training,  but  eyed 
the  blank,  fair  face  before  her  with  sus- 
picion wel In igh  become  distrust.  “She's 
glib  enough  outside,  makes  friends,  has 
attentions.  I wonder  why  we  two  don't 
get  on  better  ' mused  the  old  lady.  She 
>vas  sixty -eight,  or  would  \ye  on  the  mor- 
row'. The  nearness  of  the  festival,  the 
prominence  it  gave  her  mounting  score  of 
years,  brought  a pensive  influence  to  l>ear 
u|>on  her.  The  old  heart  yearned  over 
the  young  one. 

“Nannie."  she  said,  gently,  “ I've  \^n 
telling  Mis'  Barker  an'  Mis'  Skelton  an' 
Mis*  Briggs,  that's  cornin'  to  dinner  to- 
morrer.  how  you  could  cook.  No\v  I'm 
goin'  to  lay  back  an'  let  you  do  it  all.  I 
won't  raise  a linger,  so's  to  show  'em  what 
I .say'.s  true.  How'd  you  like  that  r " 

It  was  a delicate  compliment,  and  ten- 
dered generously,  without  a hint  of  ))Ossi- 
ble  blundering.  Nancy  nodded  ai)f)reci- 
atively;  “ First-rate.  Aunt  F'licia.  What 
you  goin'  to  have?" 

“I've  promised  'em  b'iled  dish,  'cause 
they  don't  all  of  'em  get  it,  nowadays — 
leastwise  Mis'  Skelton  an'  Mi.s'  Briggs 
don't — an’  b'iled  Injin  puddin*.  You'd 
best  set  a pan  o'  biscuit  doin'  to-night. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  we  nee<i  bn'ad  ; may 
as  \vell  make  a whole  batch  while  you're 
about  it." 


There  was  meeting  that  night,  and  af- 
terward Nancy  loitered  through  the  fra- 
grant lanes  w ith  her  escort,  Jo  Barker. 
The  whippoorwills  were  siugpng  as  if 
their  honor  depended  upon  getting  in  as 
many  notes  as  possible  before  daybreak. 
A wild-grape  vine  climbed  the  rail  fence, 
and  held  its  fragile  blossoms  out  to  the 
moonlight  and  the  soft  niglit  breeze. 

“ M-m-m  I Ain't  that  sweet  f " crietl  Jo. 
rapturously.  “I  don't  know  anything 
sw^eeter,  less  it's  " — here  the  precaution  of 
a glance  at  his  companion  told  him  to 
hedge  a little — “'less  it's  roses.  By-the- 
way.  our  sweetbrier's  out  full.  Don't 
you  want  a pitcher  of  'em  for  your  dinner 
table  to-morrer  ?"  For  Jo's  mother  was 
one  of  the  prospective  guests,  and  Nan- 
cy's debut  as  a cook  had  been  a theme  of 
conversation  on  the  homeward  walk. 

“Yes.  indeed,"  i-esponded  Nancy,  cor- 
dially. “ You're  just  as  good  as  you  can 
be  to  think  of  it." 

“ Don't  know  bout  that."  said  Jo,  with 
pro|)er  humility. 

Then  the  two  said  good -night,  and 
Nancy  went  in  to  her  bread -making. 
Aunt  Felicia  had  retired  for  the  night. 
The  kitchen  fire  was  out,  and  the  lamp 
was  frugally  turned  down.  The  place 
seemed  chilly  and  dull  after  the  radiance 
without.  Rapidly,  and  as  quietly  as  pos 
sible.  Nancy  put  away  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  brought  flour,  milk,  and  the 
jar  of  foaming  yea-st.  “Wish  't  aunt 
had  left  a coal  or  two.  enough  to  warm 
the  milk."  she  thought.  “ Guess 't 'll  be 
all  right,  though.’' 

It  looked  promising,  a I'ound,  smooth 
mass,  firm  and  white  as  the  young  arms 
which  w'reslled  wuth  it.  They  turfied 
and  kneaded  and  turned  again,  w'ith  a 
rhythmic  motion  : then  she  caught  a 
sharp  knife,  cleft  the  ma.ss,  gathere<l  the 
pieces  deftly  together,  and  fell  again  to 
kneading. 

After  all.  innocent  and  hoj>efu1  as  the 
infant  batch  looked  w'hen  tucked  into  it*^ 
pan  and  covered  with  a clean  crash  towel. 
Nancy  somehow  distrusted  it  in  lier  heart, 
awoke  at  intervals  during  the  night  to 
worry,  and  stole  down  into  tlie  kitchen 
W'ith  the  first  gleam  of  daylight  to  learn 
the  w’oi*st.  Inert  and  helpless  lay  the 
dougli,  precisely  at  low- water  mark, 

“ What  ever  shall  I do  ?"  sighed  the  un- 
fortunate deimtanie.  ‘‘  It  'll  never  do 
let  Mis'  Briggs  and  Mis*  Skelton  and  Jo's 
mother  pul  that  stuff  into  their  mouths.” 
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She  glanced  wildly  about  her.  The  odor 
of  a burnt  sacrifice  would  not  be  pleasing 
to  the  divinity  above*stairs,  who  was  to 
be  heard  even  now  preparing  to  descend. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Nancy 
caught  up  the  dough,  bore  it  hastily  to  the 
flower  bed,  where  trim  geraniums  left  the 
ground  open  between  their  stems,  dug  a 
grave  in  their  midst, dumped  in  the  offend- 
ing dough,  and  covered  it  with  earth. 
When  Aunt  Felicia  appeared  a few  min- 
utes later,  there  were  no  signs  of  the 
recent  tragedy. 

“Seems  to  me  youVe  pretty  airly,'" 
said  Aunt  Felicia,  not  disapprovingly. 
“Bread  riz?  Why,  you  don’t  mean  to 
say  you  forgot  it?  That’s  just  like  you, 
Nancy  Newton.  Now  what  ever  shall  we 
do  ? An’  all  those  folks  a-comin’  I If  I’d 
had  any  idea  you’d  be  so  keerless  I’d  set 
up.”  She  ran  on  and  on,  giving  the  cul- 
prit no  opportunity  to  tell  the  truth — at 
least  so  the  culprit  assured  herself. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  repeated  Aunt 
Felicia. 

“I’ll  make  some  cream-tartar  biscuit. 
Those  last  you  said  were  good,’"  proposed 
Nancy.  And  with  this  the  heroine  of 
the  day  was  forced  to  content  herself. 

Jo  Barker  made  his  appearance  about 
ten  o’clock,  his  hands  full  of  sweetbrier. 
Nancy  met  him  at  the  door,  and  the  two 
stood  and  gossiped  on  the  flag-stones 
without.  A great  many  things  seemed 
to  have  happened  to  discuss  since  the 
night  before.  Suddenly  Jo  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  a sentence. 

“What  is  that  out  there  in  the  flower 
bed  ?”  he  asked. 

Nancy  gave  a start.  Guilty  premoni- 
tions blanched  her  cheek  and  quickened 
her  heart -beats.  A little  mound  had 
risen  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  bed,  and 
out  of  the  top  poured,  like  lava  from  an 
active  volcano,  that  dreadful  dough. 

“ W'hat  is  it  ? " repeated  Jo,  curiously, 
going  to  the  spot  and  poking  at  the  phe- 
nomenon with  a stick. 

‘ ‘ It’s — it’s  bread,  ” groaned  Nancy : “ or 
at  least  it  ought  to  be.  It  hadn’t  risen 
this  morning,  so  I took  it  out  and  bur- 
ied it.” 

Jo’s  red  lips  opened,  and  Jo’s  hearty 
lungs  emitted  a genuine  whoop  of  laugh- 
ter. 

^ Oh,  ’s-sh ! for  mercy’s  sake  I”  implored 
Nancy,  laying  hold  of  liis  sleeve  and  look- 
ing toward  the  house.  ' ‘ She’ll  hear  you. 
She’s  in  the  sittin’-room  now,  but  she’ll 


come  right  round  to  this  side  of  the  house 
if  you  make  so  much  noise.” 

Jo  endeavored  manfully  to  restrain  his 
mirth,  but  it  broke  away  and  ran  its 
course  in  spite  of  him.  “ That’s  the  best 
I ever  heard  1”  he  ejaculated,  wiping  his 
eyes.  “Well,  we’ll  have  to  bury  it  over 
again.” 

This  they  attempted  to  do  with  hand- 
fuls of  dirt  and  many  a pat  and  pressure ; 
but  Enceladus  would  rise.  Nancy  was  in 
despair.  Eager  to  remove  the  enemy  to 
Nancy’s  peace,  Jo  cast  about  for  an  instru- 
ment. His  eye  fell  on  a huge  oleander 
planted  in  a wash-tub.  This  he  seized, 
and  set  it,  tub  and  all,  firmly  over  the 
ambitious  dough.  “There!”  he  said,  tri- 
umphantly; “that’ll  hold  it  down.  And 
she” — looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
house— “she  can’t  stir  it.  I’ll  get  out  l)e- 
fore  she  asks  me  to  put  it  back.”  He 
vanished  over  the  fence. 

The  neglect  of  the  bi*ead-making  ran- 
kled ill  Aunt  Felicia’s  breast.  Promise  or 
no  promise,  she  would  not  again  risk  her 
dinner. 

Not  until  the* chicken,  the  corned-beef, 
and  the  salt  pork  were  safe  in  the  iron 
pot  together,  and  the  vegetables  were  pre- 
pared to  join  them,  and  the  pudding  was 
under  way,  did  she  relax  her  hold  on  the 
helm. 

Nancy,  meanwhile,  was  quaking  in  her 
shoes  over  another  discovery  of  her  own 
improvidence.  There  was  not  a particle 
of  Indian  meal  for  the  pudding.  Tlie 
store  was  miles  away.  Mrs.  Barker  was 
the  only  near  neighbor,  and  to  borrow  of 
prospective  “company”  was,  to  say  the 
least,  humiliating. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  She 
dallied  about  with  spoon  and  bowl,  pi'e- 
tending  to  put  in  this  and  that.  At  last 
Aunt  Felicia  went  to  lie  down  for  an 
hour  before  donning  the  best  black  gown 
and  the  cap  with  lavender  ribbons — re- 
galia suitable  for  high  feasts.  Then, 
throwing  her  apron  over  her  head,  Nancy 
sped  like  a fawn  over  the  fields  to  the 
Barker  place.  She  came  upon  Jo  in  tlie 
back  yard  splitting  kindlings.  He  was  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  and  would  have  blushed 
for  them,  had  not  Nancy’s  bare  arms  and 
flying  hair  put  him.  so  to  speak,  in  cos- 
tume. 

“Oh,  Jo,”  she  gasped,  “this  is  one  of 
the  days!  What  do  you  think?  I’ve 
started  my  puddin’,  :tnd  there  ain’t  a mite 
of  meal  in  the  house.’’ 
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“Come  right  along  in,”  replied  Jo, 
cheerily.  “ We’ll  fix  that.  Mother’s  got 
plenty.  She’s  gone  over  to  Mis’  Bi’iggs’s 
of  ail  errand,  but  I know  where  she  keeps 
it.” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  pantry,  and  there 
the  two  searched  high  and  low,  in  bucket 
and  box,  for  the  missing  article.  Not  a 
single  golden  grain  rewarded  them.  Jo 
scratched  his  liead,  and  proposed  going 
over  to  Briggs’s  after  the  mistress  of  the 
house. 

“ No,  don’t,”  begged  Nancy.  “ I’d  just 
as  soon  there  didn’t  any  more  folks  ’n  is 
necessary  know  about  it.  Why,  what’s 
this  in  this  bag?  That’s  meal.”  And  she 
held  up  a handful.  “There  isn’t  much 
more’ll  wdiat  I want  here.” 

“Take  it  right  along,”  insisted  Jo. 
“ No  need  o’  sayin’  anything  ’bout  it.” 

“I’ll  come  over  to-morrow  and  ex- 
plain,” compromised  Nancy,  and  clasping 
the  brown  paper  bag,  back  she  flew  across 
the  fields  to  her  pudding. 

Promptly  at  two  o’clock  the  four  old 
ladies  sat  down  to  their  dinner.  Every- 
thing was  done  to  perfecfion.  The  cream 
of  tartar  biscuit  fulfilled  the  mission  of 
the  batch  under  the  oleander  tub,  and  were 
a miracle  of  sweetness  and  light.  The 
‘ ‘ b’iled  dish  ” brought  tears  of  tender  retro- 
spection to  the  eyes  of  the  aged  partici- 
pants, who  declared  they  “hadn’t  tasted 
anything  that  tasted  so  good  not  in  years 
an’  years  an’  years.”  The  pudding 
emerged  from  its  bag  plump  and  brown 
as  a healtliy  farmer,  and,  like  him,  it  must 
be  confessed,  somewhat  tough  and  wiry. 
But,  smothered  in  cream  and  powdered 
with  maple  sugar,  it  went  down  to  the 
last  crumb.  The  guests  found  nothing 
in  their  vocabularies,  ancient  or  modern, 
to  equal  the  occasion,  and  concluded  “it 
was  no  use  talkin’.”  Mrs.  Barker  in  par- 
ticular, with  her  motherly  familiarities, 
brought  a blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  girl 
cook.  Nancy  was  not  a hardened  de- 
ceiver. The  oleander  tub  lay  heavy  on 
her  conscience.  The  meal  so  unhand- 
somely obtained  turned  to  ashes  in  the 
cup  of  flattery  the  old  women  poured  for 
her.  It  was  hours  l)efore  they  left,  veal's 
before  she  could  do  up  the  work  next  day 
and  hasten  again  to  the  Barker  place  to 
do  penance  by  frank  and  unqualified 
confession.  This  time  she  walked  de- 
murely by  the  road,  and  wore  her  best 
bonnet. 

She  found  Mrs.  Barker  whipping  up  a 


syllabub  for  the  minister’s  wife,  who  was 
ailing.  “Have  some?”  she  said,  proffer- 
ing a cupful.  “ ’Tain’t  nothin’  but  a gasp 
an’  a swaller.” 

But  Nancy  had  no  appetite,  even  for  so 
amiable  a trifle.  “ I told  Jo  not  to  say 
anything,”  she  began,  steadily;  “I’d  tell 
you  myself.  I came  over  yesterday  when 
you  were  out  to  borrer  some  meal  for 
that  puddin’.  ’Twas  awful  careless  o’ 
me.  I didn’t  know  we  ’re  out  till  just  as 
I was  mixin’  it.  I was  ashamed  to  borrer 
of  you,  company  so;  but  I had  to  do 
somethin’  quick.  I’ll  bring  it  over  soon's 
we  get  some.”  Nancy  spoke  hurriedly 
in  her  nervousness. 

Mi*s.  Barker  set  down  the  bowl  she  was 
washing.  “I  hain’t  got  any  meal,”  she 
said,  in  a puzzled  voice.  “Ben  out  for 
a week,  an’  kep’  a-tellin’  we'd  have  to  go 
to  town  soon  or  send.” 

“Oh  yes,  you  had,’’  persisted  the  other. 
“It  was  all  I had  for  the  pudding.  I 
found  it  in  a brown  paper  bag  on  the 
lower  shelf  in  the  pantry.’’ 

“For  the  land  sakes!”  Mrs.  Barker 
gave  vent  to  a shout  to  mate  with  that 
her  son  sent  up  on  discovering  the  buried 
dough.  And  here  there  was  no  Aunt 
Felicia  to  terrorize  her  into  silence.  She 
rocked  to  and  fro,  her  face  growing  pur- 
ple with  emotions,  for  which  her  shrieks 
and  her  rocking  furnished  inadequate 
outlet.  Nancy  looked  bewildered  in 
turn.  What  was  there  in  the  borrowed 
meal  so  agonizingly  funny  ? It  was 
some  time  before  Mi*s.  Barker  could  ex- 
plain herself,  and  then  she  exploded,  be; 
tween  fits  and  gusts  of  laughter:  “You've 
— et — the — inside  — of  — a — pin-cushion— 
I’d — had — twenty-five  — years.  I — emp- 
tied— it — in — the— bag — to — pick  — out— 
the — needles — an’— forgot — to— throw— it 
— away.”  She  stopped  with  a moan,  ami 
held  her  sides,  comi)letely  overcome  by 
the  storm  which  had  passed  over  her. 

Nancy  laughed,  a hysterical  little  gig- 
gle, with  more  of  distress  than  of  merri- 
ment in  it.  With  it  struggled  a feeling  of 
disgust:  she  too  had  partaken  of  the  pud- 
ding. But  embarrassment  soon  yielded 
to  gratitude  toward  the  merry  soul  who 
could  laugh  over  such  an  experience. 
The  blunderer  had  fallen  into  kind 
hands. 

“ You'i*e  awfully  good,”  she  said  as  she 
stood  up  to  go. 

“Don’t  say  a word,”  replied  Mrs.  Bar- 
ker, I'cassuringly.  “I  won’t  tell  a souh 
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less  it  s Jo.  He'll  be  tickled  almost  to 
death/' 

“I'm  afraid  he’ll  tell,”  demurred  Nan- 

“ Oh  no,  he  won’t,'’  said  Jo’s  mother. 
“ He  sets  too  much  by  you.” 

And  he  never  did  tell,  not  even  when 


he  became  Nancy’s  husband.  He  held 
her  eccentricities  plain  indications  of  gen- 
ius. It  was  Nancy  herself  who,  learn- 
ing to  look  with  tolerance  upon  her  blun- 
ders, told  of  the  remarkable  day  when  she 
buried  the  bread  dough,  and  made  a pud- 
ding out  of  a pin-cushion. 


THE  ENGLISH  ANCESTRY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

BY  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 


Thomas  jefferson,  apostle  of 

equality,  wrote  (1771)  to  his  agent  in 
London:  “One  farther  favor  and  I am 
done;  to  search  the  Herald’s  Office  for 
the  arms  of  my  family.  I have  what  I 
have  been  told  were  the  family  arms,  but 
on  what  authority  I know  not.  Il  is  pos- 
sible there  may  be  none.  If_80, 1 would, 
with  your  assistance,  become  a purchaser, 
having  Sterne's  word  for  it  that  a coat  of 
arms  may  be  purchased  as  cheap  as  any 
other  coat.”  A little  later  Jefferson  was 
prophet  of  a party  laying  its  axe  to  the 
root  of  every  family  tree.  In  1788  Wash- 
ington thought  it  inexpedient  to  accept 
the  dedication  of  William  Barton’s  essay 
on  Heraldry,  while  a portion  of  the  com- 
munity were  “clamorously  endeavoring 
to  propagate  an  idea  that  those  whom 
they  wish  invidiously  to  designate  by  the 
name  of  the  ‘ well-lx)rn  ’ are  meditating 
in  the  first  instance  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  their  compatriots,  and  to 
wrest  the  dearest  privileges  from  the  bulk 
of  the  people.”  Tliis  intimidation  lasted 
long.  Even  in  the  last  generation  excep- 
tional young  people  who  betrayed  any  in- 
terest in  their  a?icestors  were  apt  to  be 
snubbed,  and  old  family  papers  were  aban- 
doned to  tlie  mice.  But  gradually  inter- 
est in  genealogy  crept  back.  Some  fami- 
lies began  to  suspect  that  the  mice  had 
eaten  their  titles  to  English  esUites;  the 
new  science  of  heredity  had  attractions 
for  a people  disgusted  with  vulgar  plu- 
tocracy, It  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood in  America  that  a family  tree  is 
no  Upas,  but  a good  fruit  tree.  In  Lon- 
don I lately  passed  a good  many  days 
in  the  College  of  Arms,  investigating  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  and  a majority  of 
those  who  came  to  make  inquiries  of  the 
genealogist,  who  liad  given  me  a place  at 
his  table,  were  Americans.  Indeed  there 
is  danger  that  claimants  to  be  “well- 
born." taking  the  place  of  the  clamorers 


mentioned  by  Washington,  may  disgrace 
this  fruitful  branch  of  history.  For  such 
it  is,  though  some  regard  it  as  a species  of 
diversion.  Family  history  is  history 
dramatized.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
obscurest  individual  life,  if  truthfully 
written,  would  surpass  any  romance,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  obscurest  family's  life. 
All  families  are  equally  ancient.  On 
eai*th  individual  immortality  is  represent- 
ed in  the  undying  life  of  every  family;  it 
requires  the  life  of  a family  to  round  out 
the  events  individuals  find  so  out  of  joint. 
The  cloud  that  overwhelmed  the  way- 
farer of  one  generation,  for  his  successor 
floats  into  light.  The  experiences  of  fore- 
gone ages  are  stored  in  every  human  be- 
ing. If  the  history  of  a particular  family 
is  searched,  it  is  because  it  is  searchable, 
not  because  it  is  great.  Great  and  small 
are  terms  of  ignorance,  in  regard  of  his- 
toric causation.  In  this  chain  the  little 
link  may  be  the  most  important.  To  tell 
the  story  of  one  family  is  to  tell  what  is 
essential  in  the  story  of  all.  More  truth- 
ful inquiries  into  the  life  of  Washing- 
ton have  more  closely  related  him  to  the 
people. 

I will  admit,  howe^r,  that  in  this 
Washington  genealogy,  the  only  one  I 
have  pursued  diligently,  there  has  been 
wondrous  diversion.  Let  no  man  fancy 
he  knows  sport  unless  he  has  family- 
treed  an  ancestor  of  George  Washing- 
ton. Gnce,  on  my  pilgrimage  to  a parisli 
register,  I belield  a company  of  huntsmen 
—floating  islet  gules  on  a field  vert— a 
scene  not  without  beauty  ; but  it  was  over- 
cast by  tlie  reflection  that  those  poor  pur- 
suers of  a little  beast  might  never  know 
wliat  it  is  to  beat  a Do  Wessington  bush, 
to  shirt  a Wasshingeto.  to  leap  ditches  af- 
ter an  unkennelled  Lawi^ence,  have  him 
double  on  you,  but  leave  you  a quarry  of 
curiosities  about  old  England.  And  as 
for  the  anglers,  the  trouf  would  enjoy 
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repose  if  their  Waltons  knew  {pace 
Charles  Reade)  how  to  troll  in  streamlets 
of  ink  gliding  through  old  parchment 
meadows,  and  get  such  a rise  as  Henry 
Watei’s  got  of  Washingtons  from  the  i)ar- 
ish  register  of  Tring. 

But  the  pursuit  has  had  its  tragedies 
too.  None  who  knew  the  late  Colonel 
Joseph  L.  Chester,  as  did  the  present 
writer,  and  how  assiduously  he  gave  him- 
self to  this  search  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  can  forbear  a sigh  that  death  over- 
took him  just  a step  short  of  success.  In 
1867  he  gave  a new  departure  to  the  in- 
quiry by  disproving  the  Accepted  pedigree 
(in  The  N,  E,  Historical  and  Oenealogi- 
cal  Register)^  adducing  evidence  that  the 
brothers  supposed  to  have  emigrated  to 
Virginia  never  left  England  at  all.  For 
twelve  years  thereafter  he  worked  on  si- 
lently, collecting  facts  fi’om  twenty  coun- 
ties in  England,  through  which  the  Wash- 
ingtons had  spread,  and  from  Virginia. 
At  length,  in  1879  (March  29),  he  an- 
nounced, in  the  New  York  Worlds  his  be- 
lief that  he  had  arrived  at  the  facts.  “I 
believe  that  I have  among  my  collections 
the  true  history  of  the  two  brothers  John 
and  Lawrence,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia 
in  1658,  from  the  former  of  whom  the 
President  descended.  I believe  that  I 
have  in  my  possession  an  original  deed, 
dated  in  1657,  signed  by  this  John  Wash- 
ington, and  his  first  wife,  of  whose  history 
and  even  of  whose  name  nothing  has  ever 
been  known,  but  which  this  deed  distinct- 
ly sets  forth.”  But,  he  added,  he  did  not 
mean  to  publish  what  he  believed  facts 
until  he  could  verify  them,  and  that  could 
not  be  done  unless  the  signature  of  Col- 
onel John  Washington  could  be  found  to 
compare  with  that  on  the  deed.  Colonel 
John's  will  and  signature  are  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington,  but  the 
deed  is  not  among  Colonel  Chester’s  pa- 
pers. In  1879  Major  Newsome,  R.  E., 
privately  circulated  a plea  for  Yorkshii’e 
as  the  home  of  Washington’s  ancestors, 
and  gave  the  substance  of  the  said  deed. 
It  is  dated  June  5,  1657,  and  signed  by 
John  and  Margarett  Washington.  They 
were  entitled  in  her  right  to  a sixth  share 
of  certain  houses  in  London,  she  being 
one  of  the  six  children  of  Henry  Har- 
wood, Gent.,  and  Martha  his  wife.  John 
is  a citizen  and  draper;  the  purchaser  is 
Robert  Abbott.  The  books  of  the  Drapers 
Company  show  this  John,  as  I am  in- 
formed, to  be  son  of  a John  Washington 


in  Westdreate,  West  Drayton,  Middlesex. 
At  Finchley,  in  the  same  county,  there 
was  a Lawrence  Washington  (1599),  whom 
Colonel  Chester  may  have  found.  But 
lio  w many  were  the  Johns  and  Lawrences ! 
Colonel  Chester  found  the  administration 
given  John  on  the  property  of  his  mother, 
Amphillis  Washington,  at  Tring,  but  un- 
fortunately he  intrusted  examination  of 
the  registers  there  to  another  hand,  and 
one,  though  skilful,  not  connected  with 
the  parish.  The  baptism  of  William  was 
found,  and  the  burial  of  “ Mrs.  Washing- 
ton”— no  more!  So  the  key  lay  in  Col- 
onel Chester’s  desk,  and  had  to  be  redis- 
covered by  Mr.  Waters. 

Meanwhile  there  appeared  in  New 
York  (1879)  the  ''Pedigree  and  History 
of  the  Washington  Family,  derived  from 
Odin,  the  Founder  of  Scandinavia,  B.c. 

70.  By  Albert  Welles,  President  of  the 
American  College  for  Genealogical  Re- 
gistry and  Heraldry.”  Colonel  Chester 
wondered  why  this  president,  while  he 
was  about  it,  did  not  carry  the  pedigree 
back  to  Adam.  Behind  Mr.  Welles  is 
one  James  Phillipps  (London),  and  behind 
him  'General  Plantagenet  Harrison,  who 
wrote  a history  of  Yorkshire.  The  Welles 
book,  a marvel  of  industry,  was  wi'ecked 
on  the  sunken  rock  of  Washington  gene- 
alogy; namely,  on  a mysterious  Leonard 
Washington,  of  Lancashire,  whom  this 
work  declared  the  father  of  our  immi- 
grants. This  Leonard  has  been  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  F.  A.  Winder  (London  Athe- 
nceum,  July  19, 1890)  as  a “ Grent.”  a recu- 
sant (his  wife  also),  who  signed  his  name 
“Led  Wesham,”  and  who  was  out  of 
England  in  1650.  There  were  Washing- 
tons in  Bermuda,  of  whom  one  George 
(1649)  was  “bayled  to  answer  at  next  as- 
sizes for  some  words  spoken  against  his 
majestie."*  The  Welles  Company  have 
been  accused  of  inventing  for  Leonard  the 
emigrant  sons  ; but  an  inventor  would 
not  have  made  John  the  younger  brother, 
nor  then  fixed  his  year  of  emigration  at 
1659  (which  turns  out  to  be  true).  There 
is  a Lawrence  of  that  time  and  region  not 

♦ Alexander  Brown,  autlior  of  the  admimble 
Genms  of  the  rutted  States,  discovered  the  record 
of  the  trial  (November  11 — 22,  1650),  in  which 
George  Washington,  a “ Taylor,”  was  found  guilty 
of  saying  that  ” the  King  has  sould  his  subjects  to 
Popery,”  and  “ the  King  was  a rogue,  and  deserved 
to  be  hanged  7 years  ago.”  He  was  granted  appeal 
to  England,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  the  matter. 

In  1626  there  was  a Lawrence  Washington  at  Ber- 
muda, in  1664  a John  in  Barbadoes. 
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beneficiaries  under  the  will  admitted  that 
day,  though  his  official  action  extended 
only  to  their  cousins.  It  was  an  arch- 
deacon's court,  and  he  could  have  acted 
only  as  surrogate  if  he  were  a clergyman. 
The  signatui*e  also  shows  that  he  was  an 
M.A. 

Now  who  was  this  Rev.  Laurence 
Washington,  M.A.  ? Mr.  Waters  answers, 
the  famous  rector  of  Purleigh.  Every 
conceivable  objection  has  been  brought 
against  the  answer:  but  all  the  genealo- 
gist.^ of  England,  exploring  the  subject 
since  October,  1889,  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  other  Rev.  Law’rence  Wash- 
ington, M.A.,  who  could  possibly  have 
been  the  father  of  those  children,  and  act- 
ing in  that  court  in  1649.  I have  tested 
Mr.  Waters’s  theory  most  sceptically.  It 
reached  me  as  I was  carrying  through  the 
press  a volume  of  Wa.shington’s  private 
letters  for  the  Long  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety, in  the  introduction  to  which  I had 
summed  up,  so  to  say,  in  favor  of  the 
Yorkshii*e  as  against  the  Northampton 
theory;  and  altliough  I broke  the  form 
in  order  to  i*ecognize  the  new  disc*overy, 
still  thought  the  theory  doubtful.  Being 
presently  in  London,  I went  over  with 
Mr.  Waters  the  original  of  the  Whetham- 
sted  memorandum,  challenged  every  part 
of  his  argument,  and  tracked  every  other 
clerical  Law’rence  W ashington  — Law- 
rence, of  St.  Jolin’s  College,  Cambridge, 
university  preacher  in  1570,  wdio  would 
have  been  a hundi’ed  in  1649;  Lawrence, 
Jr.,  the  rector  of  Stotesbury  in  1659,  who 
died  in  1619;  Lawrence,  rector  of  Col- 
mer,  Hants,  who  died  in  1610.  In  vain. 
I was  always  compelled  back  to  the  rec- 
tor of  Purleigh.  ^ I argue  the  point  no 
moi*e.  One  has  only  to  read  Mr.  Waters’s 
pamphlet,  modest  as  masterly,  and  the  pa- 
pers that  have  followed  it  in  the  Neiv 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,  to  find  that  the  theory  has  stead- 
ily climbed  to  certainty.* 

Having,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Waters’s  dis- 
coveries, the  advantage  of  Colonel  Ches- 
ter*s  notes  and  references,  I pursued  an 
in  vestigation  of  my  own,  collecting  some 
interesting  facts  not  hitherto  published, 
which,  as  I took  t])em  with  me  on  a pil- 

An  FJ/mnhiadon  of  the  Ancestrg  nf 

(teovge  WasJiington.  By  Flonrv  K.  Wairrs,  A.M. 
Boston:  Printed  for  t)u?  Xtov  En^hind  Historical 
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in  tile  Socirty’s  Jugi.sfer  for  January.  April,  July, 
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grimage  through  the  English  Washing- 
tonshire,  seemed  to  gather  flesh  on  their 
genealogical  bones,  to  breathe,  and  tell  the 
story  I report. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Wasliington,  M.  A., 
long  supposed  the  younger  of  the  Virginia 
emigrants,  now  recognized  as  their  father, 
was  born  in  Sulgrave  Manor-house.  For 
the  sake  of  those  emigrants,  w'ho  were  not 
born  tliere,  Sulgrave  has  attracted  many 
Americans,  and  been  often  described.  Il- 
lustrations of  the  place,  and  of  Brington, 
whei*e  the  Washingtons  also  lived,  were 
given  in  this  Magazine,  March,  1879.  The 
article  followed  a history  of  the  family 
once  sanctioned  by  the  Rev.  John  Nassau 
Simpkinson,  author  of  The  Washingtons, 
a romance  that  should  now  be  reprinted.* 

I need  not,  thei*efore,  describe  Sulgrave  or 
Brington,  though  both  will  be  invested 
with  a new  interest  when  the  father  of  the 
emigrants  is  more  fully  known ; for  he 
was  certainly  the  strongest  man  that  ever 
bore  the  name  until  his  race  flowered  in 
the  great  American. 

On  a fine  summer  morning  I alighted  at 
the  little  station  of  Morton  Pinkney,  and 
made  my  way  over  the  field  to  the  pretty 
Canons  Ashby  chui’ch,  which  bears  on  its 
interior  wall  the  shield,  sword,  gauntlet, 
spurs,  banneret,  of  a great  crusading  an- 
cestor of  the  baronet  who  now  repi*esents 
the  family  of  Dryden,  but  who  cai'es  far 
more  for  the  poet  who.se  i>ortraits  hang  on 
the  walls  of  his  own  mansion.  In  their 
fine  old  mansion,  Canons  Ashby,  I was 
graciously  welcomed  by  Sir  Henry  Dry- 

* In  a note  I have  from  him, Mr.  Simpkinson  says: 
“May  I here  repeat  how  entirely  1 accept  Mr.  Wa- 
ters’s conclusions,  and  how  greatly  1 admire  his  per- 
severance and  critical  acumen  ? I cannot,  however, 
repress  a sigh  for  the  sake  of  luy  dear  friend  Col- 
onel Chester,  who  had  this  inve.stigution  so  much  at 
heart.  He  had  found  John  of  Tring  and  Lawrence 
of  Luton,  whom  I always  believed  to  be  the  emigrant 
brothers.  But  he  was  strongly  against  this  conclu- 
sion, because,  he  said,  the  President  had  heard  that 
his  Virginia  ancestor  came  from  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, or  from  a county  still  more  northerly,  and 
the  great  man  could  not  have  made  this  inisUike  if 
he  came,  after  all,  from  Northamptonshire,  or  far- 
ther south.”  Mr.  Simpkinson  could  not,  of  course, 
publish  Colonel  Chester’s  items,  but  that  he  himself 
had  recognized  the  origin  of  the  emigrant  brothers 
so  early  as  1880  appears  by  a letter  he  wrote  to  the 
New  York  (April  l.jth),  in  wliich,  acknow- 

ledging that  Colonel  (’hester  had  disproved  his  for- 
mer theory,  he  adds  that  some  of  his  friend’s  docu- 
ments, .shown  him  in  confidence,  seemed  to  him  to 
supply  “strong  presumptive  proof  that  theemignirits 
would  be  found,  after  all,  to  have  sprung  from  the 
Northamptonshire  stock,  though  of  a generation  be- 
low that  which  was  erroneously  pointed  out.” 
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(lows  of  Fawsley  church.  All  of  them, 
save  one,  are  in  good  condition,  and  Sir 
Henry  has  made  full-sized  copies  in  colors, 
which  are  so  important  in  heraldry.  The 
Washington  arms  are,  technically,  two 
bars  gules,  and  in  chief  three  mullets  of 
the  second.  That  is,  a white  shield,  crossed 
with  two  red  bars,  and  above  these  three 
red  spur  rowels,  or  stars.  The  coincidence 
between  this  device  and  the  United  States 
flag  is  less  striking  when  the  arms  ai’e  seen 
in  colors.*  Between  the  bai*s  of  No.  1 
(following  Sir  Henry’s  numbers)  there 
is  a crescent  gules  (crimso!i),  indicating 
descent  from  a second  son,  /.  e.,  Robert  of 
Warton,  Lancashire,  second  son  of  John 
of  Whitfield.  Apparently  the  founder  of 
the  Sulgrave  family,  lacking  the  omnis- 
cience of  Welles  alias  Phillipps  alias 
Harrison,  did  not  trace  beyond  his  great- 
grandfather. No.  2 of  the  series  Mas  been 

* The  thirteen  stripes  of  the  flag  seem  to  have 
been  strips  of  cotton  cloth  basted  on  an  English  flag, 
and  rais^  by  Washington  during  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton to  announce  the  union  of  the  colonies  to  the 
British  (who,  however,  understood  it  as  a token  of 
surrender).  Under  the  Britisii  flag,  with  this  addi- 
tion, the  Revolutionists  fought  until  June  14, 1777, 
when  Congress  ordered  **  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white,  in  a blue  field,  representing  a new  con- 
stellation.” The  stars  would  have  been  red  in  a 
white  field,  had  Washington’s  arms,  which  are  with- 
out blue,  been  imitated.  Moreover,  they  were  ori- 
ginally in  a circle.  The  American  eagle  was  im- 
ported from  ancient  Rome,  just  as  the  word  “Sen- 
ate” was.  “The  young,”  says  Edmund  Randolph, 
“boasted  that  they  were  treading  upon  the  repub- 
lican ground  of  Greece  and  Rome.”  At  the  risk  of 
adding  to  the  fable  of  the  flag  one  about  Washing- 
ton’s crest,  I will  mention  that  I recently  found  an 
eagle  crest  on  a seal  of  Washington’s  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  on  a letter  written  to  Colonel  Bou- 
quet, August  7,  1768.  This  seal  resembles  one 
since  discovered  on  the  will  of  his  brother  Lawience 
(1761).  Its  crest  differs  from  the  bird  of  his  pri- 
vate seal  (used  as  early  as  1783),  and  materially 
from  the  griffin  he  ordinarily  used.  The  coat  of 
arms  brought  by  Colonel  John  Washington,  the  im- 
migrant, to  this  country — no  doubt  the  “ seal  ringo  ” 
befpioaihed  to  his  father  (Waters,  p.  28) — I found 
on  the  title  of  the  President’s  birthplace;  it  is  en- 
graved with  other  seals  in  the  Long  l>land  Histori- 
cal SoeiAv’s  volume,  (Jeorge  Wtuskimjlon  and 
Wnum  (i88y).  The  beak  of  the  bird  in  the  erest 
could  not  be  made  out  with  certainty,  and  I now 
believe  it  the  same  a.s  this  eagle  on  the  Boinpiet 
letter,  though  the  .shitdds  are  of  different  sha[>e. 
Burke,  in  giving  the  Sulgrave  farnily’.s  erest  as  a 
raven,  adds  a note  that  the  eagle*  was  anothei-  erest. 
But  the  eiigle  was  the  normal  erest  of  the  Voi  kshire 
line  of  Wa  >hinglons,  and  tliougli  no  link  between 
these  and  the  Sulgrave  family  has  been  <liscovered, 
this  use  of  the  eagh*,  now  traced  from  Robert 
Washington  of  BrinLitoii  (who  died  1622)  to  George 
Washington  in  Virginia,  is  some  evidence  that  there 
was  such  a connection. 


mutilated,  or  it  might  possibly  have  given 
us  the  arms  of  the  family,  now  unknown, 
with  which  John  of  Whitfield  intermar- 
ried. The  said  '‘second  son,”  Robert, 
married  a daughter  of  Miles  Whittington  : 
their  eldest,  John,  married  Margaret,  sis- 
ter of  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Kitson,  of 
London,  whose  three  trouts  are  displayed 
in  No.  3.  Next  comes  the  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington who  left  Lancashire  for  North- 
amptonshire; No.  4 impales  his  arms  with 
those  of  his  second  wife,  Aimee  Pargiter. 
In  No.  5 three  white  swans  on  a crimson 
sea  denote  the  alliance  of  Robert,  eldest 
son  of  Lawrence  and  Aimee,  with  Eliza- 
beth Lighte.  By  his  first  wife  (Anne 
Fisher,  of  Hanslop)  Robert  had  six  chil- 
dren ; by  his  second,  Elizabeth  (Warwick- 
shire), he  had  at  least  nine;  and  one  of 
these,  Aimee,  married  Alban  Wakelyn, 
whose  arms  (No.  6)  are  impaled,  tliough 
outside  the  regular  line.  Robert’s  eldest 
son  by  his  second  wife  (Lighte),  Lawrence, 
married  Margaret  Butler  (Sussex),  whose 
arnjs  (No.  7)  are  also  impaled  in  the  three 
covered  chalices  on  the  slab  at  Brington. 
This  Lawrence  had  an  uncle  of  the  same 
name.  Register  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  who  married  Martha  Newce, 
of  Hertfordshire,  and  her  arms  (No.  8)  are 
impaled. 

Of  these  shields  No.  7 bears  date  1588, 
tlie  year  of  Lawrence’s  marriage  with 
Margaret.  Nos.  5 and  6 bear  the  same 
date,  showing  that  these  were  inserted  by 
Lawrence  ; the  others  were  probably  set 
up  by  his  grandfather,  who  died  in  1583. 

Lawrence  and  Margaret  (Butler)  Wash- 
ington, the  great- great- great-grandpar- 
ents of  General  Washington,  had  seven- 
teen children,  and  before  the  sixth  was 
born  had  to  seek  a pooi'er  abode  for  their 
family.  In  passing  from  the  Sulgrave 
Manor-house  to  the  Washington  house  at 
Brington,  one  feels  that  he  is  following 
the  family  as  it  passes  under  a cloud.  Nor 
does  the  cloud  lift  when  we  reflect  that 
there  is  only  very  indirect  identification 
of  the  house,  for  if  they  had  moved  into 
any  inansion  of  tlie  neighborhood,  it  could 
hardly'  have  failed  to  be  i'ecoi*dcd.  Earl 
Spencer  has  at  Althorp  a large  and  curi- 
ous oaken  chest,  purchased  at  a sale  in 
this  Brington  house,  but  ho  has  expressed 
to  me  extreme  doubt  wlietlier  it  can  with 
any  propriety  he  called  a Washington 
property,  and  it  is  not  ordinarily  shown 
to  visitors.  On  the  sale  of  their  heavily 
mortgaged  estates  at  Sulgrave.  the  father 
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his  aunt  Elizabeth  (Robert’s  widow,  nee 
Chishull)  bequeathes  him  her  “husband’s 
seal  ringe,”  which  found  its  way  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  sealed  the  title  of  General 
Washington’s  birthplace.  In  1623  (Sep- 
tember 28th)  we  find  Lady  Penelope  re- 
cording two  pecks  of  oats  given  to  the 
horses  of  Sir  John  and  “Mr.  Lawrence 
Washington,”  the  “Mr.”  suggesting  that 
he  was  now  in  holy  orders.  In  1624 
he  is  elected  Fellow  of  Brasenose,  a close 
(Northampton)  Fellowship.  In  1627  he  is 
appointed  a lecturer  of  the  college.  In 
1631  Antony  Bruche  and  another  proctor 
were  ejected  for  raising  disturbances  in 
the  university,  and  our  Lawrence  is 
made  proctor,  apparently  by  order  of 
Charles  I.,  who  perhaps  remembei’ed  his 
brother  Thomas,  his  page,  who  died  in 
Spain.  Here,  then,  are  evidences  of  a 
brilliant  university  career.  But  suddenly 
it  all  ends.  In  March,  1632-3,  he  receives 
or  obtains  from  Jane  Horzmanden  the 
position  of  rector  of  Purleigh,  in  Essex; 
his  Fellowship  is  resigned,  and  the  lecture- 
ship he  had  held  in  Brasenose  since  1627; 
and  he  enters  on  his  work  among  the 
people. 

Purleigh  was  a good  living,  and  Law- 
rence was  poor.  By  a note  of  Colonel 
Chesters  I found  that  in  July,  1632,  he 
was  indebted  to  John  Browne,  Oxford, 
£69  18.S.  0(Z.,  for  which  he  had  given  an  ob- 
ligation under  penalty  of  £140.  But  |)er- 
haps  Amphillis  inspired  the  young  clergy- 
man’s readiness  to  part  with  his  honors  at 
Oxford.  Mr.  Waters  has  gathered  a num- 
ber of  old  documents  tlirough  which  may 
be  traced  our  rector's  romance.  One  is 
the  will  of  Sir  Richard  Anderson,  of  Pend- 
ley  Manor,  near  Tring,  1630,  in  whicli 
he  bequeathes  “to  my  cousin  Larance 
Washington  of  Brasenose  and  to  Mr. 
Dagnall  of  Pembrock  College,  to  each  of 
them  forty  shillings.”  Lawrence  thus 
had  relatives  at  Tring  (some  fifteen  miles 
from  Oxford)  whom  he  might  visit,  per- 
ha[).s  with  Mr.  Dagnall,  who  lived  there. 
Not  far  away,  at  Middle  Claydon,  resided 
another  friend  of  the  Washingtons,  Sir 
Edmund  Verney,  who  had  a farm  servant, 
or  bailifi',  iiamed  John  Roades,  to  whom  he 
was  much  atta(?hed.  This  bailiff  had  a 
daughter  named  Ain])hillis,  who  became 
th  e w i f 0 o f t h e Re  v . La  w ren  ce  W asli  i r j g t o n , 
M.A.,  and  the  great- great  - grandmother 
of  the  tirst  President  of  tlie  United  States. 

Unfcndunately  the  Wiishingtons  of  that 
time  could  not  foresee  that  one  day  their 


lost  Sulgrave  Manor-house  would  be  ap- 
praised mainly  by  its  association  with  a 
descendant  of  that  farm  servant’s  daugh- 
ter. The  family  was  climbing.  As  to 
the  Brington  Washingtons,  a survival  of 
their  fall  thirty  years  before  was  repre- 
sented by  the  fact  that  our  Lawrence’s 
youngest  sister,  Lucy,  was  house  keeper 
at  Althorp  at  £6  per  annum,  while  her 
knighted  brothers,  Sir  William  and  Sir 
John,  were  sometimes  guests. 

To  another  branch  of  the  family,  alsa 
on  the  ascent,  such  a misalliance  was 
probably  distasteful.  The  Northampton 
Mayor’s  second  son,  Lawrence,  had,  like 
his  father,  studied  law  at  Gray’s  Inn;  he 
married  into  the  high  family  of  Newce, 
and  became  Register  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery.  His  son  Lawrence  came  into^ 
the  same  office,  was  knighted  in  1627, 
and  married  Anne,  daughter  of  William 
Lewyn,  D.C.L.  Sir  John  Isham  married 
Judith,  Anne’s  sister.*  The  son  of  this- 
Sir  Lawrence  married  a wealthy  lady, 
Elianor  Guise,  and  one  of  their  daughters, 
Martha,  became  Lady  Tyrrell  in  1630. 

In  none  of  the  wills  of  the  Washing- 
tons, Pargiters,  or  any  of  the  family,  now 
very  large  in  1632-3  and  thereafter,  is  * 
any  allusion  found  to  the  Washingtons 
of  Tring  and  Luton.  In  none,  after  the 
marriage  with  Amphillis,  is  mention 
found  of  the  rector  of  Purleigh.  This  is 
additional  evidence,  were  it  needed,  that 

♦ In  Korthamptonshirt  X.  ami  Q.,  October,  188r», 

H.  Islmm  Lonirdeii  says  that  Sir  Charles  Isiiani  pos- 
sesses the  following  letter:  “To  my  Deere  Sister 
Jinleth  the  Ladie  Isham  these.  Deere  Sister, — 

When  I was  you  I esteemed  myself  verie  hap- 
pie  in  your  sweet  conversation  the  hope  I cron* 
ceuved  of  your  perfect  recoverie  of  helth  as  also  in 
som  other  comforts,  of  w«^  since  it  hatli  plased 
God  to  deprive  mee,  for  he  hath  taken  from  mee 
my  tow  sons  w*"**  were  unvaliiably  deere  unto  mee 
And  w^**  I take  as  one  of  niy  greatest  causes  of  dis- 
comfort, is  to  bcare  that  you  are  falne  in  to  your 
aeco'Jtomod  weak  ties.  But  being  these  are  things 
^.ch  good  God  doetb  as  seemeth  best  unto  him, 

^ch  can  not  witbstami  we  must  also  w**‘owt  re- 
pyning  subinitt  owr  selves  to  his  nnresisiible  will, 

And  thus  good  sister  Resolving  my  self  of  your 
good  mynde  ainl  most  setle<i  constancy  in  this  rt*so- 
lucon  I comilt  uss  i)otli  to  his  niercy  and  gwdnes 
resting  ever  Your  trewly  loving  sister,  Anne 
WiisldngtoTi,  ” The  seal  hears  trace  of  the  name 
Lawrence  Washington,  and  the  Washington  arms 
without  crescent.  They  were  living  in  London. 

One  of  tiie  deceased  sons  was  Lawrence,  born 
l(il4  at  Xottiiigliam,  Kent,  buried  at  St.  Dunstan’s- 
in  the-West,  December  20,  1817,  where  another  son 
was  baptized  in  the  satne  name,  September  .30, 

1822.  A daughter  Anne  was  baptized  August  29, 

1821.  These  two  married,  the  one  Elianor,  the  oth- 
er ChristoplicT  Gui'^e. 
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it  was  this  rector  who  married  the  bailiff's 
daughter.  Mr.  Watei*s  has  found  the  will 
of  the  rector  s elder  brother  Sir  William, 
and  a number  of  others,  in  which  the  rec- 
tor and  the  Tring  Washingtons  are  ig- 
nored, although  they  were  poor.  Sir 
William’s  will  was  written  June  6,  1643, 
the  year  in  which  his  brother  lost  his  liv- 
ing at  Purleigh  for  devotion  to  their  com- 
mon cause — the  king— but  no  mention  is 
made  of  that  brother.  The  marriage  with 
the  bailiff's  daughter  was  not  forgiven 
apparently  by  the  knight,  who  had  mar- 
ried a Villiers,  half-sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

I have  said  that  the  i*ector  lost  his  liv- 
ing for  his  loyalty;  he  was  also  charged 


That  he  had  said,  * The  ParliameDt  had  more 
Papists  belonging  to  them  in  their  Armies 
than  the  King  ha<l  about  him  or  in  his  Army, 
and  that  the  Parliament's  Armie  did  more  linrt 
than  the  Cavaliers,  and  that  they  did  none  at 
alP ; and  hath  published  them  to  the  Traitours 
that  lend  to  or-assist  the  Parliament. 

“ It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a Malig- 
nant could  be  less  than  a Drunkard. . . . Altho^ 
a Gentleman  (a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  this 
County)  who  personally  knew  him  assures  mo 
that  he  took  him  to  be  a very  Worthy,  Pious 
man ; that  os  often  as  he  was  in  his  Company 
he  always  appeared  a very  Moderate,  ^^ber 
Person  ; and  that  he  was  Received  as  such  by 
several  Gentlemen  who  were  acquainted  with 
him  before  he  himself  w'as:  Adding  withal 
that  he  * was  a Loyal  Person,  and  had  one  of 
the  best  Benetices  in  these  Parts;  and  this 


FAC  SIMILE  EItTRIES  FROM  THE  PARISH  REGISTER,  TRING. 


with  drunkenness,  but  had  this  been  true 
there  was  all  the  more  reason  that  his 
wife  and  children  should  be  remembered 
in  the  wills  of  his  relatives.  The  charge 
of  drunkenness  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that,  though  the  rector  was  deprived  of 
the  valuable  benefice  of  Purleigh,  the 
commissioners  had  no  objection  to  his 
continuing  his  ministry  in  a church  too 
poor  to  be  coveted.  Walker  {Sufferings 
of  the  Clergy,  London,  1714)  says: 

“ Washington,  Lawi-ence,  A.M.,  Purleigh,  R., 
one  of  the  best  Livings  in  these  Parts:  To 
which  ho  had  been  Admitted  in  March,  161^2, and 
was  Seqnestred  from  in  the  year  1643,  which 
was  not  thought  Punishment  enough  for  him, 
and  therefore  he  was  also  put  into  the  Cen- 
tury, to  be  transmitted  to  Posterity,  as  far 
as  that  Infamous  Pamphlet  could  contribute 
to  it,  for  a SvmuUilous  as  well  as  a Maliffnant 
Min'n^ter,  nj»on  these  weighty  considerations: 


was  the  Only  cause  of  liis  Expulsion,  os  I veri- 
ly believe.^  After  he  snbjoyns,  That  Another 
Ancient  Gentleman  of  his  Neighbourhood 
agrees  with  him  in  this  Account.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington %viis  afterwards  permitted  to  Have  and 
Continue  upon  a Living  in  these  Parts;  but  it 
was  such  a Poor  and  Miserable  one,  that  it 
was  always  with  difficulty  that  any  one  was 
persuaded  to  Accept  it.” 

Unfortunately  old  John  Walker  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  this  living,  and 
the  soldiers  of  Parliament,  re-enforced  by 
destroying  time,  have  left  few^  parish  rec- 
ords of  that  era.  (Those  of  Sulgrave,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  found  earlier  than 
1658.)  8o  we  do  not  know  to  what  “ mis- 
erable” little  living  the  ejected  rector  re- 
paired. Probably  it  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood oftring,  though  his  burial  record  has 
not  been  found  there.  Tring  is  forty  miles 
away  from  Purleigh,  but  his  wife  was 
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certainly  confined  of  three  of  her  chil-  his  racket  wlien  they  were  playing  ten- 
dren  there.  She  was  with  lier  own  peo-  nis.  No  doubt  the  little  Washingtons 
pie,  in  goodly  number  and  circumstances;  heal’d  the  story  many  a time,  and  consid- 


FAC  SIMILE  OF  REGISTRY  OF  BAPTISM  OP  ELIZABETH  WASHINGTON,  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  RECTOR 

OF  PURLEIGH,  IN  PARISH  CHURCH,  TRING. 


and  there  she  was  buried,  January  19, 
1654. 

Tring  is  a town  which  steam  has 
snubbed.  It  held  out  against  that  innova- 
tion, and  the  railway,  even  now  two  miles 
away,  has  left  it  pretty  much  as  it  always 
was.  Its  four  thousand  folk  dwell  in 
narrow  streets,  and  in  square  courts  open- 
ing from  them.  I asked  a Tring  police- 
man about  the  antiquity  of  these  courts, 
but  he  only  said,  “Rum  courts  they  are, 
too!’’  The  women  were  plaiting  straw 
and  gossiping,  pretty  much,  I suppose,  as 
they  did  when  old  Roger  of  Wendover 
wrote  in  the  neighborhood.  I suppose 
the  quiet  antiquity  and  the  beautiful 
drives  have  commended  the  neighbor- 
hood to  the  Roseber\’s  and  Rothschilds, 
who  hav’e  country-seats  not  far  oil.  The 
antiquarian  atmosphere  of  Tring  was  re- 
vealed in  a rumor  I heard  there  that  tlie 
Roseberys,  Rothschilds,  “and  some  other 
rich  Jews,”  communicated  by  night  with 


ered  that  Hampden  got  off  better  than  he 
deserved. 

“Trin*;,  Will",  and  Ivanlioc, 

For  istrikiii"  of  a blow, 

Hainpdc*n  did  foivgci, 

And  "lad  he  could  escape  so.'’ 

The  church  is  beautiful,  and  so  is  the 
vicarage  behind  it,  with  the  cardinal’s  hat 
of  Christ  Church  College  over  the  door. 
Mr.  QuennelTs  pretty  home  is,  however, 
modern.  The  interior  of  the  church  has 
been  restored  to  primal  vacancy.  There 
are  two  lonely  figures  bending  over  a 
tomi)  of  the  Gores.  There  is  nothing  to 
divert  the  imagination  that  would  sum- 
mon again  the  rector  of  Purleigh  and  his 
Amphillis,  bringing  tlieir  cliildren  to  the 
font,  and  old  Andrew  Kiiowling  stand- 
ing godfather  to  Lawrence.  The  vicar 
desires  to  put  up  a memorial  of  these 
Washingtons  in  the  church,  which  might 
well  be  done  by  Americans. 

The  register  in  wdiicli  the  entries  con- 
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liglit  signals:  which  is  about  as^Mie  as 
Tring's  ancicnit  legend  that  its  manor  was 
forfeited  by  an  ancestor  of  John  Hain])- 
den  for  striking  the  Bhu’k  Prince  with 


cerning  the  Washingtons  are  found  is 
entitled  “A  Regester  Booke  conteaning 
all  the  names  hereafter  Named,  either 
Baptized.  Married,  or  Buried.  Bought  by 
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ister  meant  a man  of  some  importance. 
In  Tringf  he  paid  rates — 1665,  £1;  1666, 
£2.  In  1667  lie  is  in  Virginia,  receiving 
a grant  of  land,  September  27th,  jointly 
with  Robert  Richards.  As  only  one  child 
is  mentioned  in  his  will,  and  all  of  his 
property  in  England  is  given  to  her,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  wife  had  died  soon 
after  Mary’s  birth.  She  was  left  with  her 
grandparents  (Eldmund  Jones,  Gent.,  and 
wife),  and  among  some  of  her  mother's 
relatives  residing  at  Luton. 

Of  the  elder  brother,  John,  nothing  is 
known  between  February,  1655,  when  he 
is  made  administrator  on  his  mothers 
property,  and  July  16,  1659,  when  he  is 
found  in  Virginia,— 300  acres  in  North- 
umberland (alias  Westmoreland),  patent- 
ed by  him  in  1664, being  described  as  “due 
by  patent  to  John  Walton  in  1642;  as- 
signed by  him  to  John  Hallows,  by  him 
in  1656  to  Nicholas  Lansden,  by  him  to 
Major  Washington, 16  July  1659.”  (Ches- 
ter MS.)  What  became  of  him  in  the 
mean  time?  In  the  beginning  of  1655, 
John,  at  twenty-one,  found  himself  with 
£28  left  him  by  his  step-father,  and  his 
share  of  what  his  mother,  Amphillis,  had 
saved  from  the  £60  left  her,  and  her  fifths 
of  the  Purleigh  tithes  received  during  the 
four  preceding  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  the  family  at  this  time.  The  for- 
tunes of  the  Northamptonshire  Washing- 
tons had  been  broken  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  Colonel 
Henry,  son  of  Sir  William, 

Colonel  Adam  Washington 
(Herts),  Sir  Lawrence  (the 
Register),  John  of  Warwick, 
and  a number  of  the  connec- 
tion are  traceable  through 
the  calendar  of  state  pai>ers  by  their  suf- 
ferings and  compositions  for  royalism. 
Many  a brave  story  remains  untold  con- 
cerning some  of  these  loyal  Washingtons. 
I found  in  the  Fasti  Oxonienses  that  when 
the  soldiers  of  Parliament  occupied  Ox- 
ford, and  filled  the  halls  and  pulpits  with 
preachei*s  of  their  own,  the  loyal  professors 
and  clergy  departed,  Richard  Washington 
being  ‘Hlie  only  man  of  the  old  stock  that 
was  then  left.”  Richard  was  (August, 
1646)  of  University  College.  He  was  of- 
fered by  the  new  set  the  degree  of  D.D., 
but  refused  it.  I have  not  placed  this  loy- 
alist, apparently  a clergyman.  He  died 
(1651)  at  St.Dunstan  in-the-West,  London. 

Sir  Lawrence  (Register)  inherited  his 


father’s  estates  in  Wiltshire  and  elsewhere, 
and  died  (1662)  a rich  man.  His  widow, 
Elianor,  married  Sir  William  Pargiter. 
In  searching  out  the  origin  of  Washing- 
ton’s Rules  of  Civility^  I found  in  the 
British  Museum  a book  entitled  YoutJis 
Behaviour,  or  Decency  in  Conversation 
amongst  Women  (1663),  by  Robert  Cod- 
rington,  dedicated  ‘‘  To  the  Mirrour  of  her 
Sex,  Mrs.  Ellinor  Pargiter,  and  the  most 
accomplished  with  all  reall  Perfections 
Mistress  Elizabeth  Washington,  her  only 
Daughter,  and  Heiress  to  the  truly  Hon- 
ourable Lawrence  Washington  Esquire, 
lately  deceased.”  This  accomplished  heir- 
ess married  Robert  Shirley,  Baron  Ferrars, 
and  in  the  edition  of  1672  of  Codrington’s 
book  her  portrait  appears,  the  only  por- 
trait of  an  early  English  Washington  that 
I have  met  with. 

Could  the  future  have  been  unveiled 
before  Elianor  and  her  daughter,  reveal- 
ing Governor  Shirley  entertaining  in  Bos- 
ton CJolonel  George  Washington,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
(Washington  Shirley’s  daughter)  claim- 
ing kinship  with  the  great  American,  the 
adventures  of  John,  the  Gteneml’s  gi'eat- 
grandfather,  before  he  emigrated  might 
not  be  so  obscure.  It  is  certain  that  he 
married,  for  liis  will  proves  that  he  took 
a wife  and  two  children  to  Virginia. 
VTliere  and  whom  he  married  in  England 
is  unknown.  In  1659  the  commonwealth 


was  firmly  established,  and  the  Washing- 
tons were  generally  loyalists.  One,  in- 
deed, as  we  have  seen,  was  tried  in  Bermuda 
for  speaking  against  the  king,and  at  a later 
period  there  was  a Quaker  George  Wash- 
ington distinguished  enough  to  be  men- 
tioned by  Francis  Bugg  in  The  Pilgrints 
Progress  from  Quakerism  to  Christianity 
(1698).  In  1659,  John,  with  his  surviving 
sister,  Martha,  voyaged  to  Virginia.  But 
he  might  not  have  come  had  not  certain 
line  Sir  and  Lady  Washingtons  turned  up 
their  noses  at  the  irnpecmiious  son  of  a 
bailid's  daughter.  Such  was  the  ances- 
tral heritage  of  the  Virginia  gentleman 
who,  with  a title  dangled  before  him,  took 
the  side  of  the  American  yeomanry. 
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ABSENT-MINDEDNESS  IN  A PARISH  CHOIR. 

“ T HAD  quite  forgotten  the  old  choir, 

L with  their  fiddles  and  bass-viols/* 
said  the  home-comer,  musingly.  ‘‘Are 
they  still  going  on  the  same  as  of  old?’* 

“Bless  the  man!*’  said  Christopher 
Twink,themaster  thatcher;  “ why, they’ve 
been  done  away  with  these  twenty  year. 
A young  teetotaler  plays  the  organ  in 
church  now,  and  plays  it  very  well ; though 
’tis  not  quite  such  good  music  as  in  old 
times,  because  the  organ  is  one  of  them 
that  go  with  a winch,  and  the  young  tee- 
totaler says  he  can’t  always  throw  the 
proper  feeling  into  the  tune  without  well- 
nigh  working  his  arms  off.” 

“Why  did  they  make  the  change, 
then?" 

“Well,  partly  because  of  fashion,  part- 
ly because  the  old  musicians  got  into  a 
sort  of  scrape.  A terrible  scrape  ’twiis 
too— wasn’t  it,  John?  I shall  never  for- 
get it — never!  They  lost  their  character 
as  officers  of  the  church  as  complete  as  if 
they’d  never  had  any  character  at  all.’* 

“ That  was  very  bad  for  them."  . 

“Yes."  The  master -thatcher  cleared 
his  throat  at  the  bottom,  and  then  at  tlie 
top,  and  went  on : 

“It  happened  on  Sunday  after  Christ- 
mas— the  last  Sunday  ever  they  played  in 
Longpuddle  church  gallery,  as  it  turned 
out,  though  they  didn't  know  it  then. 
As  you  may  know,  sir,  the  players  form- 
ed a very  good  band — almost  as  good  as 
the  Mellstock  parish  players  that  were  led 
by  the  Dewys;  and  that*s  saying  a great 
deal.  There  was  Nicholas  Puddingcome, 
the  leader,  with  the  first  fiddle;  there 
was  Timothy  Thomas,  the  bass-viol  man  ; 
John  Biles,  the  tenor  fiddler;  Dan'l  Horn- 
head,  with  the  serpent;  Robert  Dowdle, 
with  the  clarionet;  and  Mr.  Nicks,  witli 
tile  oboe— all  sound  and  powerful  inusi- 
cians,  and  strong- winded  men — they  tliat 
bio  wed.  For  Uiat  reason  they  were  very 
much  in  demand  Christmas  week  for  lit- 
tle reels  and  dancing  parties;  for  the\^ 
could  turn  a jig  or  a hornpipe  out  of 
hand  as  well  as  ever  they  could  turn  out 
a psalm,  and  perhaps  better,  not  to  speak 
irreverent.  In*  short,  one  half-hour  they 


could  be  playing  a Christmas  carol  in  the 
squire’s  hall  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  drinking  tay  and  coffee  with  ’em  as 
modest  as  saints:  and  the  next,  at  The 
Tinker's  Arms,  blazing  away  like  wild 
horses  with  the ‘Dashing  White  Sergeant’ 
to  nine  couple  of  dancers  and  more,  and 
swallowing  rum  and  cider  hot  as  flame. 

“Well,  this  Cliristmas  they'd  been  out 
to  one  rattling  randy  after  another  every 
night,  and  had  got  next  to  no  sleep  at 
all.  Then  came  the  Sunday  after  Christ- 
mas, their  fatal  day.  ’Twas  so  mortal 
cold  that  year  that  they  could  liardly  sit 
in  the  gallery ; for  though  the  congrega- 
tion down  in  the  body  of  the  church  had 
a stove  to  keep  off  the  frost,  the  players 
in  the  gallery  had  nothing  at  all.  So 
Nicholas  said  at  morning  service,  when 
’twas  freezing  an  inch  an  hour,  ‘Please 
the  Lord  I won’t  stand  this  numbing 
weather  no  longer:  this  afternoon  we’ll 
have  something  in  our  insides  to  make  us 
warm,  if  it  cost  a king's  ransom.’ 

“So  he  brought  a gallon  of  hot  brandy 
and  beer,  i*eady  mixed,  to  church  with 
him  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  keeping  the 
jar  well  wrapped  up  in  Timothy  Thomas’s 
bass-viol  bag  it  kept  drinkably  warm  till 
they  wanted  it,  which  was  just  a thimble- 
ful in  the  absolution,  and  another  in  the 
creed,  and  the  remainder  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sermon.  When  they’d  had 
the  last  pull  they  felt  quite  comfortable 
and  warm,  and  as  the  sermon  went  on — 
most  .unfortunately  for  'em  it  was  a long 
one  that  afternoon — they  fell  asleep,  every 
man  jack  of  'em ; and  there  they  slept  on 
as  .sound  as  rocks. 

“'Twas  a veiw  dark  afternoon,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  sermon  all  you  could  see 
of  the  inside  of  tiie  church  were  the  par- 
son’s two  candles  alongside  of  him  in  the 
pul]>it,  and  liis  face  behind  ’em.  The  ser- 
mon being  ended  at  last,  the  pai’son  gave 
out  tlie  Evening  H\"mn.  But  no  choir  set 
about  sounding  up  the  tune,  and  the  peo- 
])le  began  to  turn  their  heads  to  learn  the 
rea.son  wliv,  and  then  Levi  Limpet,  a boy 
who  sat  in  the  gallery,  nudged  Timothy 
and  Nicholas,  and  said,  ‘Begin!  begin!’ 

‘‘  ‘Hey?  what?'  says  Nicholas,  starting 
up:  and  the  church  being  so  dark  and  his 
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the  party  they  had  played  at  all  the  night 
before,  and  away  he  went,  bow  and  fiddle, 
at  ‘The  Devil  among  the  Tailors,’  the  fa- 
vorite jig  of  our  neighborhood  at  that 
time.  The  i*est  of  the  baud,  being  in  the 
same  state  of  mind  and  nothing  doubt- 
ing, followed  their  leader  with  all  their 
strength,  according  to  custom.  They 
poured  out  that  there  tune  till  the  lower 
bass  notes  of  ‘The  Devil  among  the  Tai- 
lors’ made  the  cobwebs  in  the  roof  shiver 
like  ghosts;  then  Nicholas,  seeing  nobody 
move,  shouted  out  as  he  scraped  (in  his 
usual  commanding  way  at  dances  when 
the  folk  didn’t  know  the  figures),  ‘Top 
couples  cross  hands,  and  when  I make 
the  fiddle  squeak  at  the  end,  every  man 
kiss  his  pardner  under  the  mistletoe.’ 

“ The  boy  Levi  was  so  frightened  that 
he  bolted  down  the  gallery  stairs  and  out 
homewai*d  like  lightning.  The  parson’s 
hair  fairly  stood  on  end  when  he  heard 
the  evil  tune  raging  through  the  chui'ch, 
and  thinking  the  choir  had  gone  crazy, 
he  held  up  his  hand  and  said:  ‘Stop, 
stop,  stop!  Stop,  stop!  What’s  this?’ 
But  they  didn’t  hear  ’n  for  the  noise  of 
their  own  playing,  and  the  more  he  called 
the  louder  they  played. 

“ Then  the  folks  came  out  of  their  pews, 
wondering  down  to  the  ground,  and  say- 
ing: ‘What  do  they  mean  by  such  wick- 
edness? We  shall  be  consumed  like  Sod- 
om and  Gomorrah !’ 

“Then  the  squire  came  out  of  his  |)ew 
lined  wi’  green  baize,  where  lots  of  lords 
and  ladies  visiting  at  the  house  were  wor- 
shipping along  with  him,  and  went  and 
stood  in  front  of  the  gallery,  and  shook 
his  fist  in  the  musicians’  faces,  saying, 
‘ What!  In  this  reverent  edifice!  What  I’ 

“And  at  last  they  heard  ’n  through 
their  playing,  and  stopped. 

“‘Never  such  an  insulting,  disgrace- 
ful thing — never!’  says  the  squire,  who 
couldn't  rule  his  passion. 

“‘Never!’  says  the  parson,  who  had 
come  down  and  stood  beside  him. 

“ ‘Not  if  the  angels  of  heaven,’  says 
the  squire  (he  was  a wickedish  man.  the 
squire  was,  though  now  for  once  he  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  Lord's  side)-— ‘not  if 
tlie  angels  of  heaven  come  down.'  he  says, 
‘shall  one  of  you  villanous  players  ever 
.sound  a note  in  this  church  again,  for  the 
insult  to  me.  and  my  family,  and  my  vis- 
itors, and  God  Almighty,  that  you've 
a-perpetrated  this  afternoon!' 

“Then  the  unfortunate  church  band 


came  to  their  senses,  and  remembered 
wliere  they  were;  and  ’twas  a sight  to 
see  Nicholas  Puddingcome  and  Timothy- 
Thomas  and  John  Biles  creep  down  the 
gallery-  staii's  with  their  fiddles  under 
their  arms,  and  poor  Dan’l  Hornhead  with 
his  serpent,  and  Robert  Dowdle  with  his 
clarionet, all  looking  as  little  as  ninepins; 
and  out  they  went.  The  parson  might 
have  forgi’ed  ’em  when  he  learnt  the  truth 
o’t,  but  the  squire  would  not.  That  very- 
week  he  sent  for  a barrel-organ  that  would 
play  tvvo-and-twenty-  new  psalm  tunes,  so 
exact  and  particular  that,  however  badly 
inclined  you  was,  you  could  play  nothing 
but  psalm  tunes  whatsomever.  He  had  a 
really-  respectable  man  to  turn  the  winch, 
as  I said,  and  the  old  players  played  no 
more.” 

“And  of  coui’se  my  old  acquaintance, 
the  gaunt  annuitant,  Mrs.  Winter,  who 
seemed  to  have  something  on  her  mind, 
is  dead  and  gone  ?”  said  the  home-comer, 
after  a long  silence. 

Nobody  in  the  van  seemed  to  recollect 
the  name. 

“ Oh  yes,  she  must  be  dead  long  since: 
she  was  seventy-  when  I as  a child  knew 
her.” 

“I  can  i*ecollect  Mrs.  Winter  very- 
well,  if  nobody-  else  can,”  said  the  aged 
groceress.  “Yes,  she's  been  dead  these 
five-and-twenty-  year  at  least.  You  knew 
what  it  was  upon  her  mind,  sir,  that  gave 
her  that  hollow-eyed  look,  I suppose?” 

“ It  had  something  to  do  Avith  a son  of 
hers,  I think  I once  was  told.  But  I was 
too  young  to  know  particulars.” 

The  groceress  sighed  as  she  conjui-ed 
up  a vision  of  days  long  past.  “Yes,”  she 
murmured,  “ it  had  all  to  do  with  a son.” 
Finding  that  the  van  was  still  in  a listen- 
ing mood,  she  spoke  on  ; 

THE  WINTERS  AND  THE  PALMLEYS. 

“To  go  back  to  the  beginning — if  one 
must — there  wei'e  two  women  in  the  par- 
ish when  I was  a cliild  who  were  to  a cer- 
tain extent  rivals  in  good  looks.  Never 
miiul  particulars,  but  in  consequence  of 
111  is  they-  were  at  daggers-drawn,  and  they 
did  not  love  eacli  other  any-  better  when 
one  of  them  tempted  the  other’s  lover 
away-  from  her  and  married  liim.  He  was 
a voung  man  of  tlie  name  of  Winter,  and 
in  due  time  they-  had  a son. 

“The  otlier  woman  did  not  marry  for 
many-  years;  but  when  she  was  about 
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thirty  a quiet  man  named  Palmley  asked 
lier  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  accepted  liira. 
You  don’t  mind  when  the  Palmleys  were 
Longpuddle  folk,  but  I do  well.  She  had 
a son  also,  who  was,  of  course,  nine  or  ten 
years  younger  than  the  son  of  the  fii*st. 
The  child  proved  to  be  of  rather  weak  in- 
tellect, though  his  mother  loved  him  as 
the  apple  of  her  eye. 

“This  woman’s  husband  died  when  the 
child  was  eight  yeai*s  old,  and  left  his 
widow  and  boy  in  poverty.  Her  former 
rival,  also  a widow  now,  but  fairly  well 
provided  for,  oflPered  for  pity’s  sake  to 
take  the  child  as  eiTand-boy,  small  as  he 
was,  her  own  son,  Jack,  being  hard  upon 
seventeen.  Her  poor  neighbor  could  do 
no  better  than  let  the  child  go  there.  And 
to  the  richer  woman's  house  little  Palmley 
straightway  went. 

“Well,  in  some  way  or  other— how,  it 
was  never  exactly  known — the  thriving 
woman,  Mrs.  Winter,  sent  the  little  boy 
with  a message  to  the  next  village  one 
winter  day  much  against  his  will.  It  was 
getting  dark,  and  the  child  prayed  to  be 
allowed  not  to  go,  because  he  would  be 
afraid  coming  home.  But  the  other  in- 
sisted, more  out  of  thoughtlessness  than 
cruelty,  and  the  child  went.  On  his  way 
back  he  had  to  pass  through  Yalbury 
Wood,  and  something  came  out  from  be- 
hind a tree  and  frightened  him  into  fits. 
The  child  was  quite  ruined  by  it;  he  be- 
came quite  a drivelling  idiot,  and  soon 
afterward  died. 

“Then  the  other  woman  had  nothing 
left  to  live  for,  and  vowed  vengeance 
against  that  rival  who  had  first  won  away 
lier  lover,  and  now  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  bereavement.  This  last  affliction  was 
certainly  not  intended  by  her  thriving  ac- 
quaintance, though  it  must  be  owned  that 
when  it  was  done  she  seemed  but  little 
concerned.  Whatever  vengeance  poor 
Mrs.  Palmley  felt,  she  had  no  opportunity 
of  carrying  it  out,  and  time  might  have 
softened  her  feelings  into  forgetfulness  of 
lier  supposed  w’rongs  as  she  dragged  on 
lier  lonely  life.  So  matters  stood  when, 
a year  after  the  death  of  the  child,  Mrs. 
Palmley’s  niece,  who  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  the  city  of  Exbury,  came  to  live 
with  her. 

“ This  young  woman  — Miss  Harriet 
Palmley  — was  a proud  and  handsome 
girl,  very  well  brought  up,  and  more  styl- 
ish and  genteel  than  the  people  of  our  vil- 
lage, as  was  natural,  considering  where 


she  came  from.  She  regarded  herself  as 
much  above  Mrs.  Winter  and  her  son  in 
position  as  Mrs.  Winter  and  her  son  con- 
sidered themselves  above  poor  Mrs.  Palm- 
ley. But  love  is  an  unceremonious  thing, 
and  what  in  the  world  should  happen  but 
that  young  Jack  Winter  must  fall  woful- 
ly  and  wildly  in  love  with  Harriet  Palm- 
ley almost  as  soon  as  he  saw  her. 

“She,  being  better  educated  than  he, 
and  caring  nothing  for  the  village  notion 
of  his  mother's  superiority  to  her  aunt, 
did  not  give  him  much  encouragement. 

But  Longpuddle  being  no  very  large 
world,  the  two  could  not  help  seeing  a 
good  deal  of  each  other  while  she  was 
staying  there,  and,  disdainful  young  wo- 
man as  she  was,  she  did  seem  to  take  a 
little  pleasure  in  his  attentions  and  ad- 
vances. 

“One  daj"  when  they  were  picking  ap- 
ples together,  he  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

She  had  not  expected  anything  so  practical 
as  that  at  so  early  a time,  and  was  led  by 
her  surprise  into  a half-promise;  at  any 
rate  she  did  not  absolutely  refuse  him, 
and  accepted  some  little  presents  that  he 
made  her. 

“ But  he  saw  that  her  view  of  him  was 
rather  as  a simple  village  lad  than  as  a 
young  man  to  look  up  to,  and  he  felt  that 
he  must  do  something  bold  to  secure  her. 

So  he  said  one  day,  ‘I  am  going  away, 
to  try  to  get  into  a better  position  than  I 
can  get  here.’  In  two  or  three  weeks  he 
wished  her  good-by,  and  went  away  to 
Monksbury,  to  superintend  a farm,  with  a 
view  to  start  as  a farmer  himself;  and 
from  there  he  wrote  I’egularly  to  her,  as  if 
their  marriage  wei'e  an  understood  thing. 

“Now  Harriet  liked  the  young  man's 
presents  and  the  admimtion  of  his  eyes; 
but  on  paper  he  was  less  attractive  to  her. 

Her  mother  had  been  a school-mistress, 
and  Harriet  had  besides  a natural  aptitude 
for  pen-and-ink  work,  in  days  when  to  be 
a ready  writer  was  not  such  a common 
thing  as  it  is  now,  and  when  actual  hand- 
writing was  valued  as  an  accomplish- 
ment in  itself.  Jack  Winter’s  perform- 
ances in  the  shape  of  Iove-lettei*s  quite 
jarred  her  city  nerves  and  her  finer  taste, 
and  when  she  answered  one  of  them,  in 
the  lovely  running  hand  that  she  took 
such  pride  in,  she  very  strictly  and  loftily 
bade  him  to  practise  with  a pen  and  spell- 
ing-book if  he  wished  to  please  her. 
Whether  he  listened  to  her  request  or 
not  nobody  knows,  but  his  letters  did  not 
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improve.  He  ventured  Lo  lelJ  her  in  his 
clumsy  way  that  if  lier  heart  were  more 
warm  towards  him  she  would  not  he  so 
nice  about  his  handwriting'  and  spelling; 
which  indeed  was  true  enduglr 
/'Well*  in  Jack's  absence  the  weak 
flame  that  liad  been  set  alight  in  Har- 


aloiie  was  sufHcietii  justification  for  any 
woman  !o  pul  an  end  to  an  uiiderstand- 
ing  \yitli  him.  Her  husband  must  he  a 
belter  scitolar. 

/ He  bore  her  reject ioji  of  him  in  si- 
lence^ but  his  s?ilfering  was  sharp — all  the 
slnirper  lii  ]>eirig  untold.  She  commuiu- 


OIVE  MB  THOSE  LETTERS/  HE  SAID. 


net's  heart  soon  sank  lowland  at  last  ca  ted  with  Jack  no  more;  and  as  his  rea- 
went  out  altogether.  He  wrote  and  wrote,  son  for  going  out  into  tlie  world  had  been 
and  begged  and  prayed  her  to  give  a only  to  provide  a Imme  wortliy  of  lier,  he 
reason  for  Jacr  coldness;  and  then  she  told  bad  no  further  object  in  planning  such  a 
him  plainly  that  slie  was  town  born,  and  home  now  that  she  was  lost  to  him.  He 
he  Was  not  sufficiently  well  educated  to  therefore  gave  up  tfie  farming  occupation 
please  her.  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  make  himself 

■‘Jack  Winter^s  want  of  pen-and  iuk  a muster  farmer,  and  left  the  spot  to  re- 
tr'alnitig  did  not  make  him  less  thiu'  turn  to  his  motijer. 

skinned  than  others;  in  fact,  he  was  wo-  '-As  soon  as  he  got  hack  to  Longpuddle 
fully  temier  and  touchy  about  anything,  he  found  that  Harriet  liad  already  looked 
Tills  reason  that  she  gave  for  finally  \vi"  favor  upon  another  lover.  He  was  a 
throwing  liim  over  grieved  him,  shamed  young  road  contractor,  and  Jack  could 
him*  and  mortified  liim  more  than  can  be  not  hut  admit  that  ins  riv'al  was  both  in 
told  in  these  times,  the  indilc  of  that  day  maimers  and  scUo}iH*ship  much  alicad  of 
in  being  able  to  svrite  wuth  beautiful  Hour-  him.  Jiuleed.  ii  more  sensible  mulch  for 
ishe?>,  and  th<j  sorinov  at  not  hf^lng  able  to  the  bcaiity  wlio  had  been  dropped  into  the 
do  so,  raging  so  high.  Jack  replied  to  Iter  village  by  fate  could  hardly  liavn  been 
with  an  angry  note,  and  then  slm  hit  ftnind  than  this  nuin.  who  could  ofler  lier 
back  vvilli  smart  iiUte  stings,  telling  him  so  much  beiler  a ohancr  than  Jack  could 
how  niany  words  ho  liad  inisspelt  in  his  have  done,  with  Jiis  uncertain  future  and 
last  letter,  and  declaring  again  that  this  liniitcd  abiliiies  for  grappling  with  the 
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world.  The  fact  was  so  clear  to  him  that 
he  could  hardly  blame  her. 

“One  day  by  accident  Jack  saw  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  the  handwriting  of  Har- 
riet’s new  beloved.  It  was  flowing  like  a 
stream,  well  spelt,  the  work  of  a man  ac- 
customed to  the  ink  bottle  and  the  diction- 
ary, of  a man  already  called  in  the  parish 
a good  scholar.  And  then  it  struck  all  of 
a sudden  into  Jack’s  mind  what  a con- 
trast the  letters  of  this  young  man  must 
make  to  his  own  miserable  old  letters^and 
how  ridiculous  they  must  make  his  lines 
appear.  He  groaned  and  wished  he  had 
never  written  to  her,  and  wondered  if  she 
had  ever  kept  his  poor  performances. 
Possibly  she  had  kept  them,  for  women 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  that,  he  thought, 
and  whilst  they  were  in  her  hands  there 
was  always  a chance  of  his  honest,  stupid 
love  assurances  to  her  being  joked  over 
by  Harriet  with  her  present  lover,  or  by 
anybody  who  should  accidentally  uncover 
them. 

“The  nervous,  moody  young  man  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  it,  and  at  length 
decided  to  ask  her  to  return  them,  as  was 
proper  when  engagements  were  broken 
off.  He  was  some  hours  in  framing,  copy- 
ing, and  recopying  the  short  note  in  which 
he  made  his  request,  and  having  finished 
it,  he  sent  it  to  her  house.  His  messenger 
came  back  with  the  answer,  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  Miss  Palmley  bade  him  say 
she  should  not  part  with  what  was  hers, 
and  wondered  at  his  boldness  in  troubling 
her. 

“Jack  was  much  affronted  at  this,  and 
determined  to  go  for  his  letters  himself. 
He  chose  a time  when  he  knew  she  was  at 
home,  and  knocked  and  went  in  without 
much  ceremony;  for  though  Harriet  was 
so  high  and  mighty,  Jack  had  small  re- 
spect for  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Palmley,  whose 
little  child  had  been  his  boot  cleaner  in 
earlier  days.  Harriet  was  in  the  room, 
this  being  the  first  time  they  had  met  since 
she  had  jilted  him.  He  asked  for  his  let- 
ters with  a stern  and  bitter  look  at  her. 

“ At  first  .she  said  he  might  have  them 
for  all  that  she  cared,  and  took  them  out 
of  the  bureau  where  .she  kept  them.  Then 
she  glanced  over  the  outside  one  of  the 
packet,  and  suddenly  altering  her  mind, 
she  told  him  shortly  that  his  request  was 
a silly  one,  and  slipped  the  letters  into  her 
aunt’s  work-box,  which  stood  open  on  the 
table,  locking  it,  and  saying  with  a banter- 
ing laugh  that  of  course  she  thought  it 
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best  to  keep  ’em,  since  they  might  be  use- 
ful to  produce  as  evidence  that  she  had 
good  cause  for  declining  to  marry  him. 

“He  blazed  up  hot.  ‘Give  me  those 
letters !’  he  said.  ‘ They  are  mine !’ 

“ ‘ No,  they  are  not,’  she  replied ; ‘ they 
are  mine.’ 

“‘Whos’ever  they  are  I want  them 
back,’  says  he.  ‘ I don’t  want  to  be  made 
sport  of  for  ray  penmanship:  you’ve  an- 
other young  man  now  ! He  has  your  con- 
fidence, and  you  pour  all  your  tales  into 
his  ear.  You’ll  be  showing  them  to  him !’ 

“ ‘Perhaps,’  said  my  lady  Harriet,  with 
calm  coolness,  like  the  heartless  woman 
that  she  was. 

“Her  manner  so  maddened  him  that 
he  made  a step  towards  the  work-box,  but 
she  snatched  it  up,  locked  it  in  the  bureau, 
and  turned  upon  him  triumphant.  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  to  be  going  to  wrench 
the  key  of  the  bureau  out  of  her  hand; 
but  he  stopped  himself,  and  swung  round 
upon  his  heel  and  went  away. 

“ When  he  was  out-of-doors  alone,  and 
it  got  night,  he  walked  about  restless,  and 
stinging  with  the  sense  of  being  beaten  at 
all  points  by  her.  He  could  not  help 
fancying  her  telling  her  new  lover  or  her 
acquaintances  of  this  scene  with  himself, 
and  laughing  with  them  over  those  poor 
blotted,  crooked  lines  of  his  that  he  had 
been  so  anxious  to  obtain.  As  the  even- 
ing passed  on  he  worked  himself  into  a 
dogged  resolution  to  have  them  back  at 
any  price,  come  what  might. 

“ At  the  dead  of  night  he  came  out  of 
his  mother’s  house  by  the  back  door,  and 
creeping  through  the  garden  hedge  went 
along  the  field  adjoining  till  he  reached 
the  back  of  her  aunt’s  dwelling.  The 
moon  struck  bright  and  flat  upon  the 
walls,  ’twas  said,  and  every  shiny  leaf  of 
the  creepers  was  like  a little  looking- 
glass  in  the  rays.  From  long  acquaint- 
ance Jack  knew  the  arrangement  and 
position  of  everything  in  Mrs.  Palmley’s 
house  as  well  as  in  his  own  mother’s.  The 
back  window  close  to  him  was  a casement 
with  little  leaded  squares,  as  it  is  to  this 
day,  and  was,  as  now,  one  of  two  lighting 
the  sitting-room.  The  other,  being  in 
front,  was  closed  up  with  shutters,  but 
this  back  one  had  not  even  a blind,  and 
the  moonlight  as  it  streamed  in  showed 
every  article  of  the  furniture  to  him  out- 
side. To  the  right  of  the  room  is  the  fire- 
place, as  you  may  remember;  to  the  left 
was  the  bureau  at  that  time;  inside  the  , 
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bureau  was  Harriet’s  work-box,  as  Ije  sup- 
posed (though  it  was  really  her  aunt’s), 
and  inside  the  work-box  were  liis  letters. 
Well,  he  took  out  his  pocket  knife,  and 
without  noise  lifted  the  leading  of  one  of 
the  panes,  so  that  he  could  take  out  the 
glass,  and  putting  his  hand  through  the 
hole,  he  unfastened  the  casement,  and 
climbed  in  through  the  opening.  All  the 
liousehold — that  is  to  say,  Mi*s.  Palm  ley, 
Harriet,  and  the  little  maid  servant — were 
asleep.  Jack  went  straight  to  the  bureau, 
so  he  said,  hoping  it  might  have  been  un- 
fastened again — it  not  being  kept  locked 
in  ordinary — but  Harriet  had  never  un- 
fastened it  since  she  secured  her  letters 
there  the  day  before.  Jack  told  after- 
ward how  he  thought  of  her  asleep  up- 
stairs, caring  nothing  for  him,  and  of  the 
way  she  had  made  sport  of  him  and  of 
his  letters;  and  having  advanced  so  far, 
he  was  not  to  be  hindered  now.  Jack, 
by  forcing  the  large  blade  of  his  knife 
under  the  flap  of  the  bureau,  bui*st  the 
weak  lock;  within  was  the  rosewood 
work-box  just  as  she  had  placed  it  in  her 
huri-y  to  keep  it  from  him.  There  being 
no  time  to  spare  for  getting  the  letters 
out  of  it  then,  he  took  it  under  his  at*m, 
shut  the  bureau,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  out  of  the  house,  latching  the  case- 
ment behind  him,  and  refixing  the  pane 
of  glass  in  its  place. 

“ Winter  found  his  way  back  to  his 
mother's  as  he  had  come,  and  being  dog- 
tired  crept  up  staii's  to  bed,  hiding  the 
box  till  he  could  destroy  its  contents. 
The  next  morning  early  he  set  about  do- 
ing this,  and  carried  it  to  the  linhay  at 
the  back  of  his  mother's  dwelling.  Here 
by  the  hearth  he  opened  the  box,  and  be- 
gan burning  one  hy  one  the  letters  that 
had  cost  him  so  much  labor  to  write  and 
shame  to  think  of,  meaning  to  i*eturn  the 
box  to  Harriet,  after  repairing  the  slight 
damage  he  had  caused  it  by  opening  it 
without  a key,  with  a note — the  last  she 
would  ever  receive  from  him — telling  her 
triumphantly  tliat  in  refusing  to  return 
wliat  lie  had  asked  for  she  had  calculated 
too  surely  upon  his  submission  to  lier 
wliims. 

“ But  on  I'emoving  the  last  letter  from 
the  box  he  i*eceived  a shock;  for  under- 
neath it,  at  the  very  bottom,  lay  money  — 
several  golden  guineas — ‘ Doubtless  Har- 
riet’s pocket-money,’  he  said  to  himself; 
though  it  was  not.  but  Mrs.  Pulinley's. 
Before  he  had  got  over  his  qualms  at 


this  discovery  he  heard  footsteps  coming 
through  the  house  passage  to  where  he 
was.  In  haste  he  pushed  the  box  and 
what  was  in  it  under  some  brushwood 
wliich  lay  in  the  linhay;  but  Jack  had 
been  already  seen.  Two  constables  en- 
tered the  out-hou^,  and  seized  him  as  he 
knelt  before  the  fireplace,  securing  the 
work-box  and  all  it  contained  at  the  same 
moment.  They  had  come  to  apprehend 
him  on  a charge  of  breaking  into  the 
dwelling-house  of  Mrs.  Palmley  on  the 
night  pi*eceding;  and  almost  befoi'e  the 
lad  knew  what  had  happened  to  him  they 
were  leading  him  along  the  lane  that  con- 
nects that  end  of  the  village  with  this 
turnpike-road,  and  along  they  marched 
him  between  ’em  all  the  way  to  Caster- 
bridge  jail. 

Jack's  act  amounted  to  night  burgla- 
ry— though  he  had  never  thought  of  it — 
and  burglary  was  felony,  and  a capital 
offence  in  those  days.  His  figure  had 
been  seen  by  some  one  against  the  bright 
wall  as  he  came  away  from  Mrs.  Palm- 
ley’s  back  window,  and  the  box  and  mon- 
ey were  found  in  his  possession,  while 
the  evidence  of  the  broken  bureau  lock 
and  tinkered  window  - jiane  was  more 
than  enough  for  cii^curastantial  detail. 
Whether  his  protestation  that  he  went 
only  for  his  letters,  which  he  believed  to 
be  wrongfully  kept  fi*om  him,  would  have 
availed  him  anything  if  supported  by  oth- 
er evidence  I do  not  know;  but  the  one 
person  who  could  have  borne  it  out  was 
Harriet,  and  she  acted  entirely  under 
the  sway  of  her  aunt.  That  aunt  was 
deadly  towards  Jack  Winter.  Mrs.  Palm- 
ley's  time  had  come.  Here  was  her  re- 
venge upon  the  liousehold  which  had 
ruined  and  deprived  her  of  her  one  heart's 
treasure — her  little  son.  When  the  as- 
size week  drew  on,  and  Jack  had  to  stand 
his  trial,  Harriet  did  not  appear  in  the 
case  at  all,  which  was  allowed  to  take  its 
course,  Mrs.  Palmley  te.stifyiiig  to  the 
general  facts  of  the  burglary.  Whether 
Harriet  would  have  come  forwai*d  if  Jack 
had  a])pealed  to  her  is  not  known ; po.s.si- 
bly  she  would  have  done  it  for  pity's  sake; 
but  Jack  was  too  proud  to  ask  a single 
favor  of  a girl  who  had  jilted  liim;  and 
he  let  her  alone.  The  trial  was  a short 
one,  and  the  death  sentence  was  passed. 

“The  day  o’young  Jack’s  execution  was 
a cold  dusty  Saturday  in  March.  He  was 
80  boyish  and  slim  that  they  were  obliged 
in  mercy  to  hang  him  in  the  lieaviest  fet- 
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ters  kept  in  the  jail,  lest  his  heft  should 
not  break  his  neck,  and  they  weighed  so 
upon  him  that  he  could  hardly  drag  him- 
self up  to  the  drop.  At  that  time  the  gov- 
er’ment  was  not  strict  about  burying  the 
body  of  an  executed  pei’son  within  the 
pi*ecincts  of  the  prison,  and  at  the  earnest 
prayer  of  his  poor  mother  his  body  was 
allowed  to  be  brought  home.  All  the 
parish  waited  at  their  cottage  doors  in 
the  evening  for  its  arrival:  I remember 
how,  as  a very  little  girl,  I stood  by  my 
mother’s  side.  About  eight  o’clock,  as 
we  hearkened  on  our  door-stones  in  the 
cold  bright  starlight,  we  could  hear  the 
faint  crackle  of  a wagon  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  turnpike-road.  The  noise  was 
lost  as  the  wagon  dropped  into  a hollow, 
then  it  was  plain  again  as  it  lumbered 
down  the  next  longincline,  and  presently  it 
entered  Longpuddle.  The  coffin  was  laid 
in  the  belfry  for  the  night,  and  the  next 
day,  Sunday,  between  the  services,  we 
buried  him.  A funeral  sermon  was 
preached  the  same  afternoon,  the  text 
chosen  being,  ‘He  was  the  only  son  of 
his  mother,  and  she  was  a widow.’.... 
Yes,  they  were  cruel  times. 

“As  for  Harriet,  she  and  her  lover 
were  married  in  due  time;  but  by  all  ac- 
count her  life  was  no  jocund  one.  She 
and  her  good-man  found  that  they  could 
not  live  comfortably  at  Longpuddle,  by 


reason  of  her  connection  with^Jack’s  mis- 
fortunes, and  they  settled  in  a distant 
town,  and  were  no  more  heard  of  by  us; 
Mrs.  Palraley,  too,  found  it  advisable  to 
join ’em  shortly  after.  The  dark-eyed, 
gaunt  old  Mrs.  Winter,  remembered  by 
the  emigrant  gentleman  here,  was,  as  you 
will  have  foreseen,  the  Mrs.  Winter  of 
this  story;  atid  I can  well  call  to  mind 
how  lonely  she  was,  how  afraid  the  chil- 
dren were  of  her,  and  how  she  kept  her- 
self as  a stranger  among  us,  though  she 
lived  so  long.’' 

“Longpuddle  has  had  her  sad  experi- 
ences as  well  as  her  sunny  ones,” said  Mi*. 
Lackland. 

“Yes,  yes.  But  I am  thankful  to  say 
not  many  like  that,  though  good  and  bad 
have  lived  among  us.” 

“There  was  Georgy  Crookhill — he  was 
one  of  the  shady  sort,  as  I have  reason  to 
know,”  observed  the  registrar,  with  the 
manner  of  a man  who  would  like  to  have 
his  say  also. 

“ I used  to  hear  what  he  was  as  a boy 
at  school.” 

“ Well,  as  he  began  so  he  went  on.  It 
never  got  so  far  as  a hanging  matter  with 
him,  to  be  sure;  but  he  had  some  narrow 
escapes  of  penal  servitude ; and  once  it  was 
a case  of  the  biter  bit.” 

[to  bi  continukd.] 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

BY  THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  T.  W.  FARRAR.  D.D 


WHETHER  we  admire  or  despise  it, 
whether  we  detest  or  sympathize 
with  it,  the  Salvation  Army  represents 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  religious 
movements  of  this  generation.  I do  not 
write  this  paper  with  a view  either  of  de- 
nouncing or  of  defending  it.  I wish 
merely  to  place  on  record  a brief  account 
of  its  development,  and  to  point  out  some 
of  those  secrets  of  its  success  which  are 
worthy  of  the  serious  study  of  other  re- 
ligious bodies. 

There  is  much  in  the  modes  of  action 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  much  in  its  doc- 
trines, much  in  its  organization,  which  is 
open  to  serious  criticism.  In  the  year 
1882,  when  it  first  leapt  into  notoriety,  I 
thought  it  my  dut>%  in  a sermon  preached 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  comment  in  a 
tone  of  warning  on  some  of  its  proceed- 


ings and  teaching.  I see  no  reason  to  re- 
tract anything  which  I then  said  ; but 
that  light  of  God  which  shines  on  so 
steadily  during  our  fleeting  years,  and 
“shows  all  things  in  the  slow  history  of 
their  ripening,”  has  brought  out  more 
distinctly  how  much  of  good  is  mingled 
with  what  we  might  regard  as  dubious  or 
full  of  peril.  Experience  has  also  taught 
us  to  make  greater  allowances  for  diffi- 
culties, and  to  feel  more  tolerant  of  ways 
and  words  which  to  us  seem  crude  and 
irreverent,  but  which  must  be  judged 
with  reference  to  the  issues  which  they 
effect,  and  the  motives  from  which  they 
spring. 

Let  us  roughly  sketch  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  movement. 

William  Booth — to  whom  it  is  a churl- 
ish pedantry  to  refuse  the  title  of  “Gen- 
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era!’’  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  he 
uses  it— is  now  sixty  years  old.  He  was 
born  in  Nottingham,  and  brought  up  as  a 
member  of  the  Englisli  Church.  At  four- 
teen, with  his  father's  consent,  he  joined 
a Wesleyan  chapel;  at  fifteen  he  under- 
went that  entire  change  of  will  and  pur- 
pose which  consists  in  giving  up  the  heart 
and  the  life  to  God.  and  wliich  is  called 
conversion.  About  that  time  two  or  three 
ardent  youths  who  had  experienced  the 
same  change  began  an  evangelistic  work 
anrvong  the  poor.  William  Booth,  though 
still  a mere  boy.  flung  himself  into  this 
work.  He  began  to  preach  out-of-doors 
in  all  weathers.  At  seventeen  he  was  a 
recognized  lay  preacher.  At  nineteen  he 
was  urged  to  join  the  Wesleyan  ministry, 
but  though  he  delayed  to  take  this  step, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  health,  he 
continued  to  preach  as  a layman  until,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  became  a min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  New  Connection. 
In  that  year  he  married  the  remarkable 
lady  whose  quiet  yet  burning  zeal,  mascu- 
line understanding,  feminine  tenderness, 
and  perfect  faith  have  rendered  such  in- 
valuable service  to  the  great  work  of  his 
life.  His  preaching  was  attended  from 
the  first  by  remarkable  signs  of  outward 
success.  He  awakened  that  enthusiasm  of 
revivalism  which  has  been  witnessed  again 
and  again  in  America  and  in  England, 
and  which  characterized  the  evangelical 
addresses  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  San  key. 
Mr.  Booth  succeeded  in  calling  forth  the 
same  signs  of  I’eligious  awakenment  which 
have  been  renewed  in  all  ages  when  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  spiritual 
emotion  are  broken  up.  He  had  liimself 
been  deeply  impres.sed  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  an  American  revivalist — the  Rev. 
James  Canghey — and  he  everywhere  set 
before  him  a similar  ideal  and  similar 
methods.  His  work  was  so  obviously  ef- 
ficacious that  he  wa.s  sent  as  an  evangelist 
to  many  large  towns,  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  districts:  and  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  hearers  came  forward 
to  be  registered  as  converts. 

Such  successes  always  kindle  jealousy 
and  antagonism,  akin  to  that  which  raged 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  between  the 
Judaizers  and  the  followers  of  St.  Paul, 
and  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  between  the  sec- 
ulars and  the  regulars.  Yielding  to  the 
pressure  put  upon  him  by  those  who  are 
suspicious  of  all  activities  except  the  pas- 
toral. Mr.  Booth  worked  in  the  ordinary 


routine  of  a Methodist  minister  for  four 
years.  But  he  felt  that  this  was  not  the 
sphere  of  labor  to  which  be  had  been  call- 
ed by  God ; and  in  1861,  by  a bold  act  of 
faith  and  self-sacrifice,  he  resigned  his 
regular  ministry,  and  went  forth  to  do  his 
appointed  task,  trusting  in  God  for  main- 
tenance, and  not  knowing  whither  he 
went.  How  many  of  those  who  have  no 
language  for  him  too  contemptuous  would 
have  been  ready  to  face  the  world  as  he 
did,  with  a wife  and  four  delicate  little 
children,  to  abandon  all  certain  means 
of  support,  and  to  alienate  almost  every 
friend,  in  order  to  win  more  souls  to 
God^ 

In  Cornwall,  where  he  began  Ins  new 
efforts,  all  the  chapels  of  liis  own  connec- 
tion were  closed  against  him.  Neverthe- 
less he  won  many  to  better  lives  by  open- 
air  services,  and  a religious  movement 
was  begun  which  he  then  first  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  organize,  lest  it  should  drift  into 
useless  anarchy.  The  birth  of  a sixth 
child  rendered  it  advisable  for  him  to  set- 
tle for  six  months  at  Leeds ; but  tbei'e,  “ in 
the  market-place,  amidst  oaths  and  blas- 
phemies, and  peltings  and  mobbings,  with 
‘skeleton  armies,’  who  did  not  then  bear 
the  name,  but  acted  after  the  same  fash- 
ion,'’ he  struggled  hard  for  souls.  After 
this,  the  family  went  to  London,  and  Mr. 
Booth,  with  ever-increasing  results,  began 
to  preach  at  Mile  End  Waste.  After  two 
or  three  Sundays  his  tent  was  blown 
down  and  torn  to  pieces  by  a night  of 
storm,  and  then  he  began  to  hire  places 
for  in-door  services.  From  1870  till  1878 
the  movement,  simply  known  at  fii'st  as 
“The  Christian  Mission,”  was  carried  oii 
not  only  in  old  chapels,  but  in  old  wool- 
rooms,  stables,  carpenters’  shops,  |>emiy 
gaffs,  skittle  alleys,  beer  houses,  and  thea- 
tres, many  of  which  had  been  noted  haunts 
of  immorality ; — and  everywhere  with  un- 
usual consequences.  Originally  there  had 
been  no  intention  to  form  any  separate  or- 
ganization. The  object  bad  been  only  to 
turn  souls  “from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.”  leav- 
ing all  further  care  of  them  to  any  per- 
manent religious  body  they  might  choose 
to  join.  But  this  was  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. The  new  converts,  we  are  told, 
would  not  go  to  regular  church  services; 
they  fancied  that  they  were  neither  want- 
ed nor  welcomed  ; and  they  were  them- 
selves needed  to  do  tlie  work  of  new  evan- 
gelists to  others.  In  1873  Mrs.  Booth, 
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overcoming  her  own  intense  reluctance, 
began  to  preach.  In  1874  and  the  two 
following  years  the  work  spread  to  Ports- 
mouth, Chatham,  Wellingborough,  Ham- 
mei-smith,  Hackney,  Leeds,  Leicester, 
Stockton,  Middlesborough,  Cardiff,  Har- 
tlepool, and  other  towns,  where  recent 
converts  of  the  humblest  rank — tinkers, 
railway  guards,  navvies— took  charge  of 
new  stations.  In  1876,  shaking  itself  more 
and  more  free  from  the  trammels  of  cus- 
tom and  routine,  the  Army  deliberately 
utilized  the  services  of  women.  In  1877 
it  spread  still  further.  In  1878  it  “at- 
tacked” no  less  than  fifty  towns,  and — 
more  by  what  we  should  call  “accident” 
than  by  design — assumed  the  title  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  It  also  adopted,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  the  whole  vocabulary  of  mili- 
tary organization,  which  has  caused  it  to 
be  covei’ed  with  ridicule,  but  which  may 
undoubtedly  have  aided  its  discipline  and 
helped  its  progress.  In  1879  advance  was 
marked  by  the  imprisonment  of  three  Sal- 
vation ists — who  refused,  as  always,  to  pay 
the  alternative  fine— for  the  offence  of 
praying  in  a country  road  near  a public- 
house,  which  was  regarded  as  “obstruct- 
ing the  thoroughfare.”  In  this  year  be- 
gan also  the  establishment  of  training 
homes  for  the  instruction  and  equipment 
of  the  young  officers;  the  printing  of  the 
War  Cry ; theuseof  uniforms  and  badges; 
and  the  extension  of  the  work  to  Philadel- 
phia and  the  United  States.  In  1880  the 
United  Kingdom  was  mapped  into  divis- 
ions. In  1881  the  work  was  extended  to 
Australia  and  the  colonies,  and  so  stupen- 
dous had  become  the  religious  energy  of 
the  soldiers  that  they  began  to  dream  of 
the  religions  rescue  of  Europe  as  well  as 
of  Great  Britain  and  its  empire-colonies. 
Since  that  year  its  spread,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  has  been  steady  and  continu- 
ous, until,  in  1890,  it  excited  the  attention 
of  the  civilized  world  by  that  immense 
scheme  of  social  amelioration  into  which 
we  shall  not  here  enter  particularly.  At 
the  present  moment  the  Army  has  no  less 
than  9349  regular  officers,  13,000  volun- 
tary officers,  30  training  homes,  with  400 
cadets,  and  2864  corps  scattered  over  32 
different  countries.  In  England  alone  it 
has  1377  corps,  and  lias  held  some  160,000 
open-air  meetings.  This  represents  a part 
of  its  religious  work.  Besides  this  it  has 
in  social  work  30  rescue  homes,  5 shel- 
ters, 3 food  depots,  and  many  other  agen- 
cies for  good.  It  began  in  the  labors  of 


a single  friendless  dissenting  minister, 
without  name,  without  fame,  without 
rank,  without  influence,  without  elo- 
quence ; a man  poor  and  penniless,  in 
weak  health,  burdened  with  delicate  chil- 
dren, and  disowned  by  his  own  connec- 
tion; it  now  numbers  multitudes  of  ear- 
nest evangelists.  It  began  in  an  East 
End  rookery,  and  in  less  than  twenty 
years  it  has  gone  “from  New  Zealand 
right  round  to  San  Francisco,  and  from 
Cape  Town  to  Nordkoping.”  It  has  shel- 
ters, refuges,  penitentiaries,  food  depots, 
sisterhoods,  and  brotherhoods  already  es- 
tablished in  the  slums.  It  has  elevated 
thousands  of  degi*aded  lives.  It  has  giv- 
en hope  and  help  to  myriads  of  hopeless 
and  helpless  outcasts.  It  has  proposed  a 
scheme  which,  in  spite  of  square  miles  of 
damp  blanket  and  oceans  of  cold  water, 
has  received  the  sympathy  of  some  of 
the  best  and  highest  men  both  in  church 
and  state.  I think  that  even  the  bitter- 
est, the  most  unjust,  the  most  cynical, 
and  the  most  finical  of  tlie  laymen  and 
clerics  who  have  written  to  traduce  and 
execrate  it  might  wish  to  God  that  in  the 
life  work  of  any  one  of  them  they  had  done 
one-thousandth  fraction  of  good  compar- 
able in  any  one  visible  direction  to  that 
which  has  been  wrought  by  “General'' 
Booth. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  very  tangible  facts,  and  that  if  we 
would  find  any  analogy  for  the  growth 
and  force  of  this  movement  we  must  go 
back  to  the  enthusiasm  exerted  by  the 
preaching  6f  the  Crusades,  to  the  work  of 
Francis  and  Dominic  in  founding  the 
mendicant  orders,  to  the  Protestaiit  Ref- 
ormation, to  the  preaching  of  George 
Fox,  or  to  the  growth  of  Wesleyan  ism  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Further,  no 
attentive  student  of  early  church  history 
can  fail  to  see  many  striking  points  of 
analogy  between  the  methods  adopted 
and  the  results  achieved  by  the  Salvation 
Army  and  those  which  astonished  and 
disgusted  the  pagan  world  in  the  rapid 
success  attained  by  the  early  missionaries 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Those  ragged, 
wandering,  and  maligned  preachers,  whom 
trade  denounced,  whom  respectability  dis- 
owned, whom  the  religion  of  the  day  (in- 
cluding the  Judai.sm  from  which  they 
mostly  sprang)  excommunicated  and  an- 
athematized, whom  the  spirit  of  the  world 
spurned  away  with  contumely,  whom 
rulers  imprisoned  and  martyr^,  whom 
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iiialignity  searched  with  candles,  never- 
theless did,  with  the  irresistible  might  of 
weakness,  siiake  the  world.  They  kin- 
dled— first  in  Palestine,  then  in  the  Gi’eek 
islands  and  Asia  Minor,  then  in  northern, 
then  in  southern  Greece,  tlien  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  tlien  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  even  among  barbarians — point 
after  point  of  twinkling  light.  They  left 
behind  lliein  small  and  despised  commu- 
nities of  slaves  and  artisans,  many  of 
which  were  overwhelmed  and  obliterated 
by  the  violence  of  persecution.  Critics 
and  satirists  and  philosophers  ridiculed 
the  new  sect  and  all  its  peculiarities— its 
tongues,  its  enthusiasm,  its  “Corybantic  ” 
manifestations.  They  prophesied  that 
this  “ foul  and  execrable  sui)er5tition.'' 
tlie  adherents  of  which  they  chargetl  with 
every  conceivable  enormity,  would  turn 
out  to  be  a fanaticism  as  transitory  as  it 
was  contemptible.  Nevertheless  it  lived. 
Whether  the  Salvation  Army  will  live  or 
hot  as  a separate  organization,  it  is  im- 
possible to  prophesy.  Other  and  {>erhaps 
deeper  movements  have  had  their  day 
and  ceased  to  be;  but  we  may  at  least 
learn  .something  from  its  sincerities,  and 
we  may  be  certain  that  if  it  have  done 
any  harm  it  will  also  leave  behind  it  a 
treasure  of  valuable  experience  and  a 
legacy  of  permanent  good. 

For  certainly  it  has  l^een  partaker  of 
affliction,  and  has  been  tried  in  the  fire. 
The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  al- 
ways try  to  corrupt,  to  defile,  to  trample 
down,  to  imprison,  to  slander  to  death, 
any  effort  which  is  made  against  their 
combined  iniquities  and  their  wealthy 
vested  interests  in  drink,  vice,  and  degra- 
dation. But  let  the  powers  of  evil,  even 
wlien  they  enlist  on  their  side  a '‘soulless 
clericalism,"  gnash  their  teeth  and  learn 
their  own  impotence,  when  they  see  that 
their  very  opposition  is  tinmed  into  a 
soiy’ce  of  strength  to  their  enemies.  At 
fii*st,  when  the  Salvation  Army  met  in 
purlieus  as  sutFocating  as  the  Catacombs, 
the  roughs,  larrikins,  and  young  thieves 
used  to  throw  stones  and  fireworks  at  its 
gatherings  of  the  wretched,  and  to  fire 
trains  of  guiii)Owder  laid  from  the  door 
inwaitl.  " I have  seen  the  General  pelted 
with  the  rest  of  us  many  a time,"  writes  one 
of  his  officers:  “but  he  always  used  to 
say  to  the  people  to  take  no  notice,  and  go 
straight  on.  and  that  was  the  l>est."  The 
drink  sellers  and  gin-shop  ownei-s  liave 
especially  and  most  naturally  been  mad 


against  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  ven- 
ders of  rum  have  often  been  the  founders 
of  the  lewd  and  infamous  skeleton  ar- 
mies" to  put  it  down — too  often  with  the 
secret  sympathy  and  open  protection  of 
the  “ respectable’’  inhabitants.  The  oflfi- 
cers— young  women  as  well  as  young  men 
— often  in  the  midst  of  labors  noble,  he- 
roic, and  profoundly  self  sacrificing,  have 
been  insulted  with  foul  obscenities,  spit 
upon,  deluged  with  refuse,  pelted  with 
garbage  and  brick-bats,  belaboi-ed  with 
sticks  and  broken  chairs,  bespattered  from 
head  to  foot  with  mud,  hounded  from 
street  to  sti’eet  by  mobs,  buried  under  tons 
of  printed  calumnies,  enveloped,  from 
the  Booths  down  to  the  humblest  Sal- 
vation Lasses,  with  whirlwinds  of  abuse. 
Even  in  1881  no  less  than  669  of  its  men, 
women,  and  children  had  been  '‘knocked 
down  or  otherwise  brutally  assaulted.” 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  religious  bodies 
have  rarely  had  a good  word  for  tliem. 
The  law,  the  magistrates,  the  police,  have 
been  generally  against  them.  Even 
when  they  liave  been  wearied,  worn  out, 
sickened,  exhausted  by  their  labors  to 
reach  the  souls  of  the  drunkard,  the  har- 
lot, the  rough,  and  the  gutter  child,  they 
have  sometimes  had  to  bear  afterward 
a sentence  of  imprisonment  from  some 
magistrate  whose  facetiousness  at  their 
expense  has  convulsed  his  whole  court 
with  roai*s  of  idiotic  laughter.  Yet  not 
one  of  them  has  ever  retaliated,  however 
brutal  the  insults,  however  shameful  and 
wanton  the  provocation:  and  there  have 
been  instances  in  which  their  pathetic  pa- 
tience has  touclied  the  souls  of  their  ad- 
versaries. Some  yeare  back  one  of  their 
officers,  Ml'S.  Simmonds.  a mother  with 
two  bal>es,  accompanied  by  a poor  colored 
girl— one  of  their  first  Hallelujah  Lasses 
— named  Clara  Lewis,  fiiced  the  “massed 
ruffianism  *’  of  Pietermaritzburg,  and  mer- 
chants and  “gentlemen"  took  part  in  the 
interruption  of  their  meetings.  Amid 
such  scenes  the  poor  colored  girl  died. 
She  was  accidentally  burnt  to  death,  and 
passed  away,  “after  lieariug  agonies  of 
pain,  in  glorious  peace."  “The  Volun- 
teer Corps  of  the  city, "says  Commission- 
er Railton,  “as  well  as  thousands  of  oth- 
e»‘S,  tui’iied  out  to  follow  her  charred  re- 
mains to  a Salvation  soldier's  grave.  I 
question  whether  in  all  the  records  of  tVie 
colonies  there  could  be  found  an  instance 
of  equal  respect  paid  to  a colored  woman,” 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  an  unknown. 
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rejected,  isolated  worker  has  struck  the 
lightning  of  life  into  the  valley  of  which 
the  bones  were  so  old  and  so  dry  ? How 
comes  it  that  he  can  point  to  more  lives 
obviously  rescued,  more  souls  brought  to 
fruits  of  i*epentance,  than  hundreds— I 
should  not  exaggerate  if  I said  than  thou- 
sands— of  the  agnostics  and  clergymen 
who  have  no  language  for  him  but  that 
of  hatred,  slander,  and  abuse  ? The  rea- 
sons are  manifold,  but  the  two\ chief  rea- 
sons are:  first,  that  he  recognized  a tre- 
mendous need;  and  next,  that  instead  of 
acquiescing  in  impotence,  as  most  men  do, 
be  determined  to  grapple  with  that  need 
by  new  and  unconventional  methods. 

1.  The  Salvation  Army  met  an  im- 
mense need.  That  anybody  should  deny 
the  existence  of  that  need  is  little  short  of 
monstrous.  It  lies  at  our  doors.  It  faces 
us  in  our  daily  walks.  We  see  its  reeling, 
ragged,  degraded,  emaciated  victims  by 
day  hanging  in  dirty,  blighted,  drink-sod- 
den groups  round  the  doors  of  the  gin- 
shops— those  licensed  traps  of  flaming 
temptation — which  cause  the  root  of  myr- 
iads of  men  and  women  to  be  as  rotten- 
ness, and  their  blossom  to  go  up  as  dust. 
We  see  the  diseased  and  haggard  faces  of 
troops  of  victims  of  a cruel  civilization, 
paJe  with  the  near  approach  of  loathly 
death  or  unpitied  suicide,  under  the  gas- 
light of  our  crowded  thoroughfares,  in 
which  they 'are  permitted  shamelessly  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  physical  leprosy  and 
moral  contamination.  We  read  the  sto- 
ry of  the  crimes  of  drunken  ruffians  in 
deeds  oyf  grotesque  shame  or  soul-chilling 
horror  in  the  records  of  criminal  justice. 
They  fill  our  prisons,  they  overcrowd  our 
hospitals,  they  exhaust  the  resources  of 
our  enormous  asylunjs,  they  paralyze  the 
scattered  and  inefficient  efforts  of  our 
charity.  So  familiar  is  the  spectacle  of 
this  social  wreckage,  so  callously  indiffer- 
ent liave  we  grown  to  the  existence  of 
these  “sons  and  daughters  of  misery  and 
the  multitude  ready  to  perish,”  so  little 
have  we  accustomed  oui*selves  to  care  for 
these  “ waste  places  fertile  in  sorrow,” 
that  multitudes  think  no  state  of  mind  re- 
specting them  to  be  philosophical,  except 
one  of  hopeless  apathy  and  immoral  ac- 
quiescence. Let  one  single  chance  piece 
of  the  statistics,  not  of  crime,  but  of 
misery,  serve  the  purpose  of  hundreds 
which  might  be  furnished.  The  special 
subcommittee  of  the  London  School  Board 
for  School -children  in  London  report  on 


July  25, 1889,  that  “ the  average  number 
of  children  attending  board  schools  in 
London  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  was 
341,497;  of  these,  110,759  had  their  fees 
remitted  for  poverty ; 43,888  are  returned 
as  habitually  attending  school  in  want  of 
food;  and  24,739  of  these  hungry  ones 
left  school  unfed.”  We  look  out  upon  a 
stormy  sea  strewn  with  unnumbered  ship- 
wrecks, and  we  criticise  in  our  arm  chairs 
the  construction  of  the  life-boat  which  is 
being  pushed  over  the  shingle,  or  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  brave  crew  which 
fain  would  launch  it  through  the  over- 
whelming billows.  We  have  so  persuaded 
ourselves  that  the  Juggernaut  car  of  po- 
litical economy  must  go  on  crushing  its 
millions  under  the  weight  of  its  hideous 
idol,  we  are  so  piously  convinced  (“the 
devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose”) 
that  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
laud,  and  that  every  effort  of  compassion 
is  certain  “ to  do  moi’e  harm  than  good,” 
that  at  last  multitudes,  in  their  secret: 
hearts,  have  excused  themselves  from  the 
incidence  of  self-denying  duties,  and  have 
come  to  regard  the  gospel  precepts  of 
charity  as  a convention  or  a mistake. 
But,  as  Mr.  Lowell  warns  us,  “ there  is  a 
poison  in  the  sores  of  Lazarus  against 
which  Dives  has  no  antidote”;  and  the 
voice  of  Mr.  George  is  not  the  only  one 
which  has  been  raised  to  prophesy  that 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  who  shall  wreck 
those  modern  institutions  of  which  we 
are  so  inordinately  proud  are  being  bred, 
not  in  the  wilds  of  Asia,  but  in  the  slums 
of  great  cities.  Professor  Huxley,  too. 
though  he  has  raised  his  voice  so  loudly 
against  General  Booth,  and  the  brave 
scheme  of  social  amelioration  of  which 
his  officers  might  be  the  humble  instru- 
ments, has  yet  depicted  in  strong  colors 
the  wretched  condition  of  “ hordes  of  ig- 
norance and  poverty  coagulated  in  great 
cities.” 

2.  The  practical,  the  energetic,  the  self- 
denying  recognition  of  this  need  re- 
dounds to  the  credit  of  the  founder  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  If  “love  be  the  fultil- 
ling  of  the  law”;  if  “the  end  of  tlie  com- 
mandment be  love  out  of  a pure  heart, 
and  a good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeign- 
ed”; if  it  be  “pure  religion  and  undefiled 
befoi'e  God  and  the  Father  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction, 
and  to  keep  himself  unsjx)tted  from  the 
world” — then  the  poor  Salvationists  may 
claim  to  have  lived  far  more  nearly  in 
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accordance  with  the  ideal  of  true  Chris- 
tianity than  the  lofty  and  purpureal  per- 
sonages who  have  sneered  at  them  with 
such  supercilious  superiority.  Varro, 
after  the  crushing  defeat  of  Cannae,  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Roman  Senate 
because  he  had  not  despaired  of  his  coun- 
try. General  Booth  has  not  been  guilty 
of  any  responsibility  for  that  long-con- 
tinued rout  of  religious  agencies  by  the 
spirits  of  evil  which  is  rejiresented  by  the 
fact  that  on  one  Sunday  of  religious  ser- 
vices in  London  three  millions  of  people 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from 
all  places  of  worship;  and  that,  though 
high  sacramental  teaching  is  so  popular 
and  predominant  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  three  per  cent,  of  the  working- 
classes,  who  represent  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  are  regular  or  even  occasional 
communicants.  It  is,  then,  a service  for 
which  a public  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
General  Booth  that  he  neither  acquiesced 
in  the  immense  defeat  nor  despaired  of  be- 
ing able  to  turn  rout  into  resistance,  and 
resistance  into  victory. 

“From  the  first,” says  General  Booth, 
speaking  of  days  when  he  was  little  more 
than  a boy,  “I  learnt  those  simple  princi- 
ples on  which  I have  acted  with  a blessed 
measure  of  success,  and  by  that  success  I 
was  convinced  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  that  human  nature  was  as  re- 
ligiously impressionable,  if  not  more  so, 
in  its  poorest,  most  ignorant,  and  wretched 
forms  as  in  any  other.” 

It  is  on  that  principle  that  the  Salva- 
tion Army  has  acted,  with  the  vigor  and 
with  the  results  which  are  now  within 
the  cognizance  of  all  candid  inquirei*s. 
If  we  could  have  had  a few  such  men  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Noncon- 
formist bodies,  we  should  have  made  the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose.  But  the 
men  who  create  religious  revivals  are  rare- 
ly welcomed  by  the  Churches.  The  great 
moral  reformers  are  usuallj’^  the  martyi’S 
of  respectability,  from  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets down  to  Huss,  Savonarola,  George  Fox, 
and  George  White  field. 

Nor  is  it  less  to  Mr.  Booth's  credit  that 
he  saw  the  futility  of  a dull  persistence  in 
the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  routine.  If 
anything  be  certain,  it  is  that  the  work- 
ing classes  will  never  as  a body  be  won 
to  Christianity  — and  it  is  practically  a 
heallien  population  with  which  we  often 
liav^e  to  deal  in  the  densely  crowded  slums 
of  overgrown  cities — by  the  long  services 


and  to  them  unintelligible  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  by  any  of  the  re- 
fined preaching  which  may  be  effective 
for  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  In  a 
i*emarkable  report,  addressed  to  Convoca- 
tion by  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Stepney,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  clergy  said  that  of 
the  wretchedest  part  of  the  population 
none  attend  church,  and  only  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  arti- 
sans; that  in  31  parishes  there  was  an 
average  of  only  one  clergyman  to  every 
3700  of  the  population;  that  this  univer- 
sal indifference  to  anything  connected 
with  religion*  was  due  to  the  overcrowd- 
ing, the  grim  and  dreary  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, the  want  of  decent  clothes,  the 
prevalence  of  drunkenness,  and  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  caused  by  caricatures 
of  religion.  And  their  sad  verdict  was 
that  in  its  liturgy  the  Church  of  England 
was  offering  to  the  lowest  classes  some- 
thing which  they  did  not  want  and  could 
not  understand;  and  that  “after  making 
every  allowance,  there  is  a multitude  to 
whom  no  voice  has  spoken,  to  whom  no 
hand  has  been  held  out,  either  by  the 
Church  or  by  any  other  organization,  and 
who  are  growing  up  utterly  neglected  and 
outcast.” 

Again,  in  a report  addressed  to  the  Lon- 
don Diocesan  Conference  by  a committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
poor  parishes  in  1888,  we  find  the  remark- 
able words  that,  “as  a rule, the  parochial 
clergy  ai^e  driven  to  their  wits’  end  to  find 
funds” ; that  “the  crushing  burden  of  im- 
minent insolvency  depre.sses  in  them  the 
main-spring  of  vital  hope  and  energy,  and 
to  a large  frustrates  the  intentions 

of  the  Christian  ministry^'';  that,  “owing 
to  ignorance  and  indifference,  there  is  an 
aversion  among  working  men  to  public 
worship  in  churcli';  that  “in  six  rural 
deaneries  of  London  there  are  but  10 clergy 
to  83,700  souls'’;  that  “the  clergy  are  iso- 
lated, a mere  handful  of  skirmisliers  in 
face  of  the  solid  squares  of  the  enemy”; 
and  that  in  many  of  our  crowded  centres 
“the  Church  is  more  like  a hulk  unable  to 
move  than  a ship  with  her  sails  set,  be- 
ing, as  she  is,  ill  equipped  with  material 
resources,  and  manned  by  an  insufficient 
and  depressed  crew,  put  on  board  to  do  a 
task  which  is  impossible.” 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  such  testimonies, 
which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  the 
work  of  almost  every  religious  communi- 
ty continues  to  be  parochial  in  its  limi- 
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tations  and  stereotyped  in  its  methods,  that  it  has  saved  itself  from  dying  of  re- 
Nothing  but  a great  extension  of  elastici-  spectability,  as  has  been  so  often  said  of 
ty  and  a Pentecostal  outpouring  of  en-  the  Church  of  England,  for  “there  is  no 
thusiasm  will  ever  produce  that  moral  prejudice,  no  i*egard  for  old-fashioned 
and  spiritual  upheaval  which  can  alone  ideas  and  customs,  which  has  not  been 
shake  the  masses  out  of  their  apathy.  If  ^^and  is  not  to-day  strongly  and  respectably 
the  people  will  not  come  to  the  churches,  Represented  within  the  Army  itself”  The 
the  Church  must  take  its  services  to  the/ good  sense  of  the  General  has  saved  it 
people,  or  other  services  less  stately  and(  from  being  submerged  in  this  Slough  of 
better  adapted  for  their  end.  If  thct)  Despond.  “You  see,”  he  said,  “ we  have 


mountain  will  not  come  to  Mohammed,  it 
is  a common-sense  inference  that  Mo- 
hammed must  go  to  the  mountain.  The 
late  Mr.  E.  Denison  went  purposely  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  the  people  and  to 
learn  their  wants,  and  he  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: “What  is  the  use  of  telling  people 
to  come  to  church  when  they  know  of  no 
rational  reason  why  they  should;  when, 
if  they  go,  they  find  themselves  among 
people  using  forms  of  words  which  have 
never  l)een  explained  to  them;  ceremo- 
nies performed  which  to  them  are  entire- 
ly without  meaning;  sermons  preached 
which  as  often  as  not  have  no  meaning, 
or  when  they  have  a meaning,  intelligi- 
ble only  to  those  who  have  studied  re- 
ligion all  their  lives?”  The  four  simple 
principles  of  the  Salvation  Army,  as  stated 
by  its  founder,  are:  (1)  going  to  the  peo- 
ple with  the  message  of  salvation;  (2)  at- 
tracting the  people;  (3)  saving  the  people; 
and  (4)  employing  the  people  from  the 
first,  as  far  as  possible,  in  religious  work. 

No  objection  against  the  Salv^ation 
Army  is  more  common  on  the  lips  of 
superfine  people  than  that  which  com- 
plains of  its  shouting  and  howling  and 
blaspheming  and  vulgarism.  Well,  but 
though  there  may  be  at  times  real  vulgar- 
ism, which  should  be  seen  to  and  check- 
ed, and  often  is  seen  to  and  checked,  at 
head-quarters,  it  is  well  for  us  all  to  make 
up  our  minds  that  the  people  of  our  slums 
will  never  be  won  by  a rose-pink  religion- 
ism. The  Salvationists  have  a right  to 
say  that  the  Father,  “ who  desireth  that 
all  who  worship  Him  should  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,”  may  be  wor- 
shipped by  one  of  His  street  children  in 
street  English  which  may  be  “quite  shock- 
ing” to  tlje  female  mind. 

The  heavy  wagon  of  misery  and  desti- 
tution and  godlcs-sness  would  have  been 
sticking  and  floundering  more  hopelessly 
even  than  now  it  is,  in  the  muddy  swamps 
of  our  social  neglect,  if  the  Salvation  Army 
had  been  careful  to  push  it  only  in  the 
old  ruts.  It  has  been  only  with  difficulty 
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no  reputations  to  lose.  As  for  you  ” (i\e 
was  speaking  to  a friend),  “you  can  do 
nothing  without  considering  what  some- 
body will  say;  and  while  you  are  con- 
sidering and  hearing  what  somebody 
will  say,  life  is  going.”  “Everybody,” 
says  another  chief  official  of  the  Army, 
“has  settled  it  that  we  are  fools,  if  not  a 
great  deal  worse;  therefore  we  can  go  into 
a town  and  do  exactly  what  we  think 
best  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
what  anybody  may  say  and  wish.  We 
have  only  to  please  God,  and  get  the  peo- 
ple saved.” 

But  then  the  music!  There  are  many 
who  cannot  away  with  their  drums  and 
trumpets  and  tambourines;  and  they  tri- 
umphantly ask.  Is  this  Christianity  ? The 
question  is  silly.  No  one  supposes  it  to 
be  Christianity,  or  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  essential  Christianity 
than  the  crosses,  and  banners,  and  proces- 
sions, and  acolytes  in  surplices  and  scar- 
let cassocks,  and  thuribles,  and  broidered 
stoles  of  our  ritualistic  churches.  The 
drums  and  trumpets  are  not  even  remote- 
ly associated,  as  are  these  gorgeous  ad- 
juncts of  modern  Anglicanism,  with  the 
insinuation  of  any  doctrine.  They  have 
no  purpose  in  the  world  but  the  very  in- 
nocent one  of  attracting  the  people  to 
gatherings  where  they  may  hear  some- 
thing which  benefits  their  souls.  “ We  do 
not  believe  in  all  this  noise  and  blare  and 
jigging,”  says  the  comatose  sensibility  of 
comfortable  pietism.  No  one  does,  except 
as  David  and  the  Psalmists  believed  in  it, 
when  they  exhort  us  “to  make  a cheerful 
noise  to  the  God  of  our  salvation”;  to 
“take  the  psalm,  bring  hither  the  tabret, 
the  merry  harp,  with  the  lute”;  or  as  the 
children  of  Israel  believed  in  it,*vhen  their 
tribes  marched  to  the  yearly  festivals  in 
rivers  of  melody.  Some  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  chant  ev’ery  day  of 
their  live.s,  “O  come  let  us  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  let  us  heartily  rejoice  in  the  strength 
of  our  salvation.”  Music  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  joy.  The  songs  and  music  of 
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the  Salvation  Army  may  not  be  so  refined 
as  the  hymns  of  Newman  and  Lyte,  or  as 
the  music  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  but 
they  are  even  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor  people  to  whom  they  appeal. 
The  experience  of  Wesley,  and  his  desire 
that  “the  devil  should  not  have  all  the 
best  tunes,”  ought  to  have  taught  a lesson 
in  this  direction  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. There  may  not  be  much  poetry  in 

“Free  from  the  bondage, 

Free  from  the  fear, 

.Crowned  with  salvation, 

Heaven  even  here, 

Shouting  hallelujali  as  we  march  along, 

0 come  and  join  our  happy  throng,” 

but  those  who  have  heard  the  joy  of  the 
Salvationists  as  they  sing  it  may  well  de- 
cline to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisees, 
who,  when  the  children  shouted  Hosannas 
before  the  path  of  Jesus,  indignantly  ask- 
ed, “Master,  hearestthou  what  these  say?” 
and  received  the  rebuke,  “Yea,did  ye  nev- 
er read,  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise?” 

“These  people  will  sing  their  way  round 
the  world  in  spite  of  us,”  said  a Brooklyn 
divine;  and  he  was  right,  as  the  result  has 
proved.  Cannot  we  echo  the  tolerant 
and  loving  words— 

“Do  these  men  praise  Him?  I will  raise 

My  voice  up  to  their  point  of  praise ! 

1 see  the  error;  but  above 

The  scope  of  error,  see  the  love — 

0 love  of  those  fii*8t  Christian  days !” 

The  overpowering  joy  which  some  poor 
creature  shows  w^ho  has  been  rescued 
from  the  neglect  of  the  respectable,  who 
have  only  .shrugged  their  shoulders  at 
him,  and  left  him  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  publican,  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  these  humble  converts.  They  de- 
light to  take  the  names’of  “Saved  Jim” 
and  “Happy  Eliza.”  The  drinking,  fight- 
ing, foul-mouthed  blackguard  John  Allen, 
a big  rougli  navvy,  was  converted  at  the 
East  Ifidia  Dock  gates,  and  for  ten  years 
afterward  toiled  for  the  Army  “with  the 
energy  of  a lion  and  the  devotion  of  a 
martyr.’  He  died  of  typhoid  fever,  after 
much  suffering,  and  he  said  to  the  Gen- 
eral, who  visited  Viini  on  his  death-bed, 

“I  am  the  happiest  man  in  Portsmouth.” 

“Shall  I tell  the  people,”  asked  Gen- 
eral Booth,  “thatwdien  your  feet  were  in 
the  river  you  found  Jesus  as  good  ?” 

“Better,  better,”  was  the  dying  man's 
reply. 


They  who  have  been  witnesses  not  only 
of  such  scenes,  but  even  of  ordinary  meet- 
ings of  the  Salvationists,  have  often  been 
constrained  to  confess,  “These  people 
have  got  something  that  I have  not.”  It 
is  with  entire  conviction  that  many  of 
them  sing  and  shout,  “Heaven  even  here  !*’ 
at  the  very  time  that  they  are  strug- 
gling with  poverty  and  hardship,  and  are 
being  loaded  with  execration.  The  poet- 
preacher  of  the  English  Church  has  some- 
where said  that  “ the  road  to  heaven  lies 
through  heaven,  and  all  the  way  to  hea- 
ven is  heaven.”  But  I doubt  whether  the 
sense  of  this  blessedness  is  so  vividly  man- 
ifested in  many  churches  as  it  is  in  these 
gatherings  of  liumble  and  vulgar  people, 
W'hich  recall  to  our  memory  the  little  com- 
panies of  slaves  and  artisans— not  many 
rich,  not  many  noble,  not  many  mighty-^ 
who  met  to  listen  to  St.  Paul  in  the  purlieus 
of  Corinth  or  Ephesus,  or  at  Rome  among 
the  Jewish  mendicants  of  the  Trastevere. 
Were  the  crowds  of  Galileans  who  listen- 
ed to  Jesus  by  the  lake-side  or  on  the  lilied 
hill— the  publicans  and  harlots  and  sin- 
ners, the  poor,  the  blind, the  halt,  the  maim- 
ed, whose  very  speech  bewrayed  them 
— were  they  so  much  sui>erior  in  refine- 
ment, or  in  their  ways  of  expressing  it  ? 
Has  the  Church  no  message  except  to  the 
staid  and  the  self  contained  ? Must  she 
never  soil  her  fingers  or  drop  her  Ksf  Is 
she  never  to  show  herself  unconventional 
or  inelastic  ? A visitor,  who  went  over 
from  the  West  End  to  hear  Mr.  Booth 
preach  in  the  Effingham  Theatre,  said: 
“We  found  we  were  not  listening  to  a 
parson  who  had  so  many  hymns  to  sing, 
so  many  words  U?  say,  and  then  done.  It 
was  a maw  profoundly  religious,  thorough- 
ly in  earnest,  but  able  to  talk  writhoutany 
sort  of  stiffness  or  formality  straight  from 
his  heart,  and  a man  who  was  determined 
to  be  listened  to  and  to  succeed.”  For 
myself,  as  one  who  has  had  his  own  work 
to  do,  and  who  could  not,  had  he  wished  it 
ever  so  much,  have  done  the  sort  of  work 
— rough  but  most  necessary  and  most 
successful — which  has  been  done  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  I sometimes  think  of 
these  Salvationists  in  the  words  of  Robert 
Browning: 

“ Well,  less  is  more,  Luorczia.  I am  judged. 

There  lives  a truer  light  of  God  in  them. 

In  their  vexed,  beating,  stuffed,  and  stupped-up 
brains, 

Hearts,  or  whatever  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt 

This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman’s  hand  of 
mine. 
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Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  themselves,  I 
know, 

Reach  many  a time  a heaven  that’s  shut  to  me, 
Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough, 
Tliough  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world.” 

Amid  such  fierce  storms  of  calumny  the 
soldiers  of  the  Salvation  Army  have  found 
some  who  have  been  candid  enough  to 
atlmit  and  to  appreciate  the  good  which 
they  have  done. 

At  the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  the 
Army,  in  the  Alexandra  Park,  in  August, 
1882,  Queen  Victoria  sent  this  telegram  to 
Mr.  Booth:  “Her  Majesty  learns  with 
much  satisfaction  that  you  have,  with  the 
other  members  of  your  society,  been  suc- 
cessful in  your  efforts  to  win  many  thou- 
sands to  the  ways  of  temperance,  virtue, 
and  religion.” 

A Cardinal,  a Lord  Chancellor,  a great 
orator  and  statesman,  three  bishops,  and 
two  eminent  preachers  have  added  their 
favorable  approving  words. 

Cardinal  Manning,  ever  nobly  anxious 
to  help  the  outcast  and  the  oppressed,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  write  to  General 
Booth,  to  praise  his  efforts  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  God  would  further  them  with  His 
blessing. 

“What  I would  impress  upon  you,” 
said  Earl  Cairns  in  1882,  “and  upon  those 
who  listen  to  the  reports  which,  either  from 
mistake,  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  are  cir- 
culated about  the  proceedings  of  the  Sal- 
vation xArmy,  is — don’t  believe  them.  Go 
and  see  for  yourself,  or  inquire,  in  any 
case,  and  ask  for  explanation,  and  I feel 
sure  you  will  get  it.  Let  us,  then,  having 
got  this  great  agency'  to  do  the  work 
wliich  is  so  much  needed,  not  merely  go 
away,  and  say,  ‘ Yes,  it  is  all  very  inter- 
esting, and  no  doubt  much  good  is  being 
done,’  but  let  us  join  to  lend  a helping 
hand  to  this  great  movement.” 

Again,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  one  of  the 
most  careful-minded  of  men,  said,  in  a 
charge  to  his  clergy,  “The  Salvation 
Army  has  at  least  recalled  to  us  a lost  se- 
cret of  Christianity—ihe  compulsion  of 
human  souls.”  If  in  the  deTTf>erate  judg- 
ment of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  prel- 
ate on  the  bench  the  Salvation  Army  has 
recalled  “a  lost  secret  of  Christianity,”  it 
is  hardly  an  agency  to  be  treated  by 
Churchmen  As  though  it  were  beneath  all 
contempt. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  a man  of 
wide  sympathies  and  large  experience, 


gave  practical  effect  to  his  expressed  a|v 
proval  by  a gift  of  £100. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  now  transla- 
ted to  Winchester,  said : “ If  ever  the  mass- 
es are  to  be  converted,  it  must  be  by  an 
organized  lay  body..  Let  no  one  be  un- 
just to  the  Salvation  Army.  They  have 
set  the  Church  an  example  of  magnificent 
and  undaunted  courage.  It  is  well  to  tol- 
erate even  greater  eccentricities  of  method 
if  a right  notion  is  beneath  it.” 

Dean  Vaughan,  the  Master  of  the  Tem- 
ple, knows  well  what  church  work  is,  and 
has  trained  scores  of  able  and  devote<l 
clergymen,  yet  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
address  w^ords  of  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement to  General  Booth,  and  to  send 
him  £50. 

John  Bright  was  a Quaker,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  calm,  the  silence,  the  inward 
peace  of  the  Quaker  ministrations.  He 
would  have  felt  little  natural  sympathy 
with  what  Professor  Huxley  has  nick- 
named “Corybantic  Christianity.”  Yet 
when,  in  Sheffield,  General  and  Mrs. 
Booth  had  been  pelted,  and  one  of  their 
chief  officers  nearly  killed,  he  used  to 
them  these  simple  but  remarkable  words: 
“The  men  who  persecute  you  would  have 
persecuted  the  apostles.” 

Lastly,  Canon  Liddon,  whom  a large 
number  of  the  clergy  regarded  as  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  a Churchman,  after  witness- 
ing a Salvation  Army  meeting,  went  away 
deeply  impressed  by  it,  and  if  his  natural 
prejudices  were  not  entirely  removed,  lie 
nevertheless  used  these  striking  words: 
“It  fills  me  with  shame.  I feel  guilty 
when  I think  of  myself.  To  think  of 
these  poor  people  with  their  imperfect 
grasp  of  the  truth ! And  yet  what  a con- 
trast between  what  they  do  and  what  we 
are  doing!  When  I compare  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  enjoy,  we  who  possess 
the  whole  body  of  truth,  and  see  how  lit- 
tle use  we  make  of  it,  how  little  effect  we 
produce  by  it,  compared  with  that  which 
was  palpable  at  that  meeting,  I take 
shame  to  myself  when  I think  of  it.” 

Four  remarkable  elements  of  its  struc- 
ture have  added  greatly  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  success  which  the  ^Ivation  Army  has 
attained. 

1.  One  of  these  is  the  use  which  it  has 
made  of  the  energy  and  devotion  of  wo- 
men. 

2.  The  immediate  use  to  which  the  Sal- 
vation Army  puts  its  converts.  It  recog- 
nized the  great  and  nation-regenerating 
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truth  that  every  Christian  should  be  God's 
missionary.  Many  of  the  wavering  might 
have  been  lost  forever  if  they  liad  not 
been  from  the  first  taught  and  encour- 
aged to  come  out  of  their  evil  surround- 
ings, and  boldly  to  take  their  side  with 
God  and  with  the  work  of  good. 

3.  The  teaching  men  to  give.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army  there  is  a 
collection.  Giving  is  usually  declared  to 
be  abhorrent  to  the  steady  going  Chris- 
tian. The  offertory  is  supposed  to  frighten 
away  congregations  from  churches.  The 
Salvationists  have  better  understood  hu- 
man nature,  and  better  exemplified  the 
spirit  of  the  early  converts.  They  have 
confidently  made  their  missions  self-sup- 
porting, and  have  wisely  taught  that  acts 
of  worship  are  most  fittingly  connected 
with  works  of  self-denial.  That  is  how 
this  sect  of  yesterday,  started  by  a discred- 
ited Methodist,  has  succeeded  in  raising  a 
revenue  of  some  £800,000  a year. 

4.  But,  after  all,  the  chief  secret  of  the 
growth  of  the  Army  has  lain  in  the  self- 
sacrifice — a self-sacrifice  not  short  of  her- 
oism— which  it  has  evoked  in  hundreds 
of  its  votaries. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  achieved  by 
General  Booth  we  have  barely  even  al- 
luded to  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  Europe,  in  India,  in  distant  lands  and 
colonies.  But  we  have  seen  enough  to  be 


reminded  of  the  words  which  the  poet  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul ; 

“Once  for  the  least  of  children  of  Manasses 
God  had  a mission  and  a deed  to  do. 
Wherefore  the  welcome  that  all  speech  sur- 
passes 

Called  him,  and  hailed  him  greater  than  be 
knew. 

“Asked  him  no  more,  but  took  him  as  he  found 
him, 

Filled  him  >Cith  valor,  slung  him  with  a swonl. 
Bade  him  go  on  until  the  tribes  around  him 
Mingled  his  name  wdth  naming  of  the  Lord. 

“This  is  H is  will : He  takes  and  He  refuses, 
Finds  Him  ambu.ssadors  whotp  men  deriv. 

Wise  ones  nor  mighty  for  His  saints  He  chooses, — 
No,  such  as  John,  or  Gideon,  or  I. 

“ Ay,  for  this  Paul,  a scorn  and  a reviling, 

Weak  as  you  know  him,  and  the  wretch  you 
see. 

E’en  in  these  eyes  shall  ye  behold  Him  smiling. 
Strength  in  infirmities  and  Christ  in  me.” 

Did  not  Christ  Himself  sanction  the 
mighty  emotion  and  burning  enthusiasm 
of  publicans  and  sinners  wdien  He  said 
that  they  should  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God  before  Scribes  and  Phari.sees? 
Did  He  not  say,  wuth  entire  approval, 
“The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  suffereth  vio- 
lence, and  the  violent  take  it  by  foice'’? 
Was  it  not  one  of  the  objects  of  the  gospel 
that  there  should  be 

“Glory  to  God  from  those  whom  men  oppress, 
Honor  from  God  to  those  whom  men  despise”? 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY, 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


rilHE  republic  of  Uruguay,  after  having 
JL  been  convulsed  by  intestine  dissen- 
sions for  so  many  years,  has  now  entered 
what  is  called  the  path  of  progress  and 
prosperity.  Like  the  other  South-Ameri- 
can  republics,  it  made  a great  display  of 
its  wealth  and  civilization  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1889,  and  its  painstaking 
statisticians  drew  up  prodigious  tables  of 
figures,  from  which  we  were  able  to  gather 
much  interesting  information  about  this 
rich  and  favored  land.  In  many  cases  the 
data  given  by  the  official  publication  re- 
ferred to  require  to  be  completed  and  con- 
trolled, which  can  only  be  the  work  of 
time  and  of  laborious  investigations;  but 
their  chief  defect  is  the  absence  of  quali- 
fying clauses.  This  defect,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  inseparable  from  official  re- 
ports. In  such  documents  everything  is 
presented  in  roseate  tones;  all  that  is 


positive  is  stated;  all  that  is  negative  is 
omitted;  and,  of  course,  whatever  is  con- 
cerned with  the  details  of  life  and  nation- 
al character  is  considered  too  trivial  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  Let  us  endeavor  to  state 
with  the  utmost  brevity  the  physical  and 
economical  condition  of  the  country,  and 
to  resume  in  general  terms  the  impres- 
sions of  a short  visit  to  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental, as  this  republic  is  generally  called 
iu  South  America. 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  stated  that  the  re- 
public of  Uruguay  is  situated  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  of  South  America,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  between  30® 
5'  and  35°  south  latitude,  and  56°  15'  and 
60°  45'  west  longitude  from  the  meridian 
of  Paris.  Ou  the  north  and  east  the 
territory  is  bounded  by  Brazil;  south- 
east and  south  by  the  Atlantic;  southwest 
and  west  by  the  rivers  La  Plata  and  Uru- 
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guay,  which  separate  it  from  the  Argen- 
tine ;^public.  The  shape  of  the  territory 
is  a polygon,  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  water,  except  in  the  centre  of  the  Bra- 
zilian frontier.  Its  perimeter  is  1075 
miles,  of  which  625  are  sea  and  river 
coast.  The  superficies  is  calculated  to  be 
63,330  geographical  miles,  or  186,920 
square  kilometres;  in  other  words,  it  is 
about  one-sixth  larger  than  England. 
The  territory  is  divided  into  nineteen  de- 
partments. The  physical  aspect  presents 
a strong  contrast  with  the  flat,  treeless, 
and  often  arid  pampas  of  the  Argentine; 
the  Banda  Oriental  abounds  in  wood,  wa- 
ter, and  hills;  from  end  to  end  the  undu- 
lation is  continuous,  and  in  some  depart- 
ments, for  instance  Minas,  one  might  al- 
most imagine  one’s  self  in  Switzerland, 
so  fine  does  the  hill  and  mountain  scenery 
become.  The  climate  is  moist,  mild,  and 
healthy,  and  there  are  really  only  two 
seasons,  summer  and  winter,  with  a max- 
imum of  36^  centigrade  in  January,  and 
a minimum  of  above  zero  in  July. 
The  hill  chains  are  numerous,  and  spre^ 
over  the  whole  country,  forming  count- 
less streams,  rivers,  and  lakes.  There 
are  also  many  isolated  hills,  like  the  Cer- 
ro  of  Montevideo.  The  greatest  height 
of  the  mountains,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  is  500  metres,  attained  by  the  Cu- 
chilla  Grande,  490  by  the  Cuchilla  de 
Santa  Ana,  and  455  by  the  Cuchilla  de 
Minas. 

The  important  rivers  number  seven- 
teen, of  which  the  chief  are  the  Plata,  the 
Uruguay,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  the  last  of 
which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  Uruguay  River  is  navigable 
as  far  as  Paysandii  for  ocean-going  ships, 
and  as  far  as  Salto  for  coasters  and  for 
the  passenger  steamers  of  light  draught 
of  the  Platense  Company.  The  distance 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Salto  is  306  miles, 
which  the  Platense  steamers  accomplish 
in  36  hours.  The  outflow  of  the  Uru- 
guay River  is  about  one-fourth  only  of 
the  Parana,  averaging  eleven  million 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  almost  as  much 
as  the  Ganges.  The  scenery  of  the  Uru- 
guay resembles  that  of  the  Parana,  being 
in  some  places  perhaps  a little  bolder  and 
more  picturesque,  but  in  general  the  as- 
pect of  the  banks,  of  the  bluflPs,  and  of 
the  towns  offers  nothing  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  what  may  be  seen  on  the  Pa- 
rana between  Martin  Garcia  and  Corri- 
entes.  The  Rio  Negro  crosses  the  repub- 


lic, fi*om  its  source  in  the  Cuchilla  de 
Santa  Telia  in  Brazil  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Uruguay,  running  from  south- 
west to  west  over  a distance  of  463  kilo- 
metres. Small  schooners  can  navigate 
this  river  up  to  55  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  w'ater-shed  of  the  Rio  Negro  covers 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  republic,  and 
the  soft  scenery  of  its  banks  is  char- 
acteristic of  large  sections  of  the  country. 
The  other  thirteen  rivers  of  the  republic 
have  cour.ses  varying  from  245  kilometres 
to  150  kilometres,  and  receive  more  than 
1500  affluents;  most  of  them,  too,  are 
navigable  up  to  15,  20,  and  30  miles  from 
their  mouths. 

Abundantly  irrigated  and  fertile  in  the 
majority  of  the  departments  of  the  re- 
public, the  soil  produces  every  kind  of 
grain  or  fruit  known  in  temperate  or  sub- 
tropical climes.  For  cattle-raising  it  is 
the  finest  country  in  South  America,  the 
animals  finding  water,  good  pasture,  and 
the  shelter  of  trees,  hills,  and  valleys 
throughout  the  year;  whereas  on  the 
plains  of  the  Argentine  horned  cattle  and 
sheep  perish  by  thousands  from  want  of 
water  and  dearth  in  the  summer,  and 
from  exposure  and  inundations  in  the 
winter.  As  regards  minerals,  the  terri- 
tory of  Uruguay  is  rich  in  all  the  indus- 
trial and  precious  metals  and  stones,  from 
gold  and  diamonds  down  to  lead,  agates, 
and  carnelian,  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
roads  and  means  of  transport,  the  mining 
industry  has  not  yet  been  developed  or 
even  carefully  studied. 

The  chief  industry  of  Uruguay  is  cat- 
tle-raising. The  number  of  animals  de- 
clared in  1887  amounted  in  all  to  more 
than  22  million  head,  comprising  horned 
cattle,  6,119,482;  sheep,  15,905,441 ; horses, 
408,452.  The  proportion  per  square  kilo- 
metre is  120.13  head,  and  per  inhabitant, 
34.64.  The  above  figures  are  those  of  the 
Anuario  Estadistico,  published  at  Mon- 
tevideo in  1889.  In  the  tables  posted  up 
in  the  Pavilion  of  Uruguay  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  the  total  number  of  cattle  ex- 
isting in  the  republic  was  stated  to  be 
32  millions,  having  a value  of  407  mill- 
ions of  francs,  an  ox  being  estimated  at 
60  francs,  a horse  at  30  francs,  a sheep 
at  four  francs,  and  a pig  at  30  francs. 
The  difference  of  10  million  head  is  more 
than  the  normal  increase  of  two  years. 
The  discrepancy,  however,  need  not  as- 
tonish us.  The  Spanish- Americans  have 
become  of  late  years  indefatigable  com- 
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pilers  of  statistical  tables,  but  few  of  these 
tables  resist  careful  scrutiny  and  control. 
We  must  be  content  to  accept  the  figures 
given  as  being  moi'e  or  less  exact.  These 
enormous  totals  mean  clearly  that  Uru- 
guay is  essentially  a pastoral  country. 
Agriculture,  we  find,  is  developed  only 
in  the  departments  of  Montevideo,  Cane- 
lones,  and  Colonia;  in  the  departments  of 
the  interior  it  has  not  made  any  notable 
progress.  Nevertheless  the  country  pro- 
duces more  cereals  than  are  needed  for 
home  consumption,  and  in  1887  upward  of 
four  millions  of  francs’  worth  of  grain  was 
exported.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  cul- 
tivate vines  in  Uruguay,  and  the  experi- 
ments promise  to  be  successful. 

An  industry  derived  from  the  pastoral 
is  that  of  the  saladeros  — establishments 
where  animals  are  killed,  and  their  hides, 
flesh,  etc.,  salted  or  otherwise  utilized. 
In  Uruguay  the  great  saladeros  are  at 
Montevideo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro,  and 
at  Fray  Bentos,  Paysandu,  and  Salto,  on 
the  Uruguay  River.  The  model  estab- 
lishment and  the  most  famous  is  that  of 
Fray  Bentos,  where  Liebig’s  extract  of 
beef  is  made.  This  saladero,  founded  in 
1864,  kills  1000  animals  a day  during  the 
summer  season,  and  employs  600  men. 
At  Montevideo  one  of  the  best  saladeros 
for  visiting  is  that  of  Cibils,  but  in  all  the 
establishments  the  processes  of  slaughter- 
ing and  cutting  up  are  the  same,  and  the 
scene  of  bloodsh^  equally  nauseating. 
The  meat,  cut  into  long  bands,  salted,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  becomes  charqui  or  fa- 
so/o,  and  is  exported  in  bags,  chiefly  to 
Brazil  and  Cuba.  The  demand,  however, 
is  decreasing,  and  consequently,  both  in 
Uruguay  and  in  the  Argentine,  great  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  organize  the  ex- 
portation of  live  cattle  and  refrigerated 
meat  on  a grand  scale  to  European  ports. 
At  present  between  700,000  and  800,000 
head  of  cattle  are  killed  every  year  in  the 
republic  of  Uruguay,  and  nearly  half  that 
total  is  slaughtered  in  the  saladeros  of 
Montevideo. 

The  population  of  the  Republica  Ori- 
ental del  Uruguay  was  estimated  in  1888 
at  687,194  souls.  The  latest  census  of  the 
department  of  Montevideo,  taken  Novem- 
ber 18, 1889,  gave  a total  of  214,682  inhabi- 
tants, comprising  114,578  natives  and  100,- 
104  foreigners,  of  whom  four-fifths  live  in 
the  city  of  Montevideo  itself. 

The  density  of  the  population  in  tlie 
whole  republic  in  1888  was  3.46  inhabi- 


tants per  square  kilometre;  but,  taking 
the  density  department  by  department,  we 
find  308.54  per  square  kilometre  in  Mon- 
tevideo, 14.76  in  Canelones,  6.40  in  Colo- 
nia, and  then  dwindling  down  in  the  re- 
maining departments  from  3.26  to  0.55  in 
Artigas.  ^ Four  departments  — Durazno, 
Minas,  Treinta  y Tres,  and  Cerro  Largo — 
have  only  1.61  inhabitants  to  the  square 
kilometre.  These  figures  explain  the  lone- 
ly aspect  of  the  country  as  one  crosses  it 
even  by  rail.  Almost  the  third  part  of 
the  population  of  the  republic  lives  in 
Montevideo.  Outside  of  Montevideo  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  undulating  prai- 
ries, flocks  and  herds,  ranchos,  wood,  wa- 
ter, sky,  and  a few  human  beings  riding 
along  with  their  ponchos  sweeping  their 
horses’  flanks.  The  country  being  essen- 
tially pastoral,  the  chief,  and  one  might 
say  almost  the  only,  articles  of  expor- 
tation are  live-stock  and  animal  prod- 
ucts known  as  productos  de  ganaderia^ 
including  wool,  hair,  bones,  dried  meat, 
hides,  tallow,  etc.  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Brazil  are  the  countries  that 
do  most  trade  with  Uruguay,  both  in  ex- 
portation and  importation. 

From  the  statements  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  payment  of  the  direct  taxes, 
it  appears  that  in  1887,  the  date  given  by 
the  latest  ofi^cial  statistics,  the  value  of 
property  declared  amounted  to  $272,529,- 
674  gold,  and  the  number  of  proprietors  to 
54,761.  Of  this  total  the  majority— 51.34 
per  cent. — are  foreigners,  namely,  28,112, 
and  26, 649, or  48.66  per  cent.,  Uruguayans. 
The  most  numerous  foreigners  are  Italians 
(8329);  then  follow  in  order,  Spaniards 
(7724),  Brazilians  (6776),  French  (2895), 
Argentines  (842),  English  (492),  Germans 
(356),  Swiss  (271),  Portuguese  (267),  etc. 
As  regards  the  value  of  property  held  by 
foreignei-s,  the  Brazilians  head  the  list  with 
$50,823,238;  the  Spaniards  and  Italians 
follow  with  thirty  one  and  thirty  millions ; 
then  the  French  with  sixteen,  the  Eng- 
lish with  eight,  the  Argentines  with  five, 
the  Germans  with  three  millions;  and 
lastly  the  Portuguese  and  other  nation- 
alities. In  the  provinces  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  Brazilians  are  the  most 
numerous  foreign  property -holders  after 
the  natives,  their  number  being  6716. 
The  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  French  fol- 
low, with  5904,  4429,  and  1843  respectively. 

The  principal  revenue  of  the  Uruguayan 
republic  is  derived  from  the  customs  duties, 
which  amount  to  46^  millions  of  francs 
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in  a total  budget  of  about  70  millions  of 
francs;  the  property  taxes  give  about  six 
millions  of  francs,  and  the  balance  is 
produced  by  post-office,  stamps,  patents, 
licenses,  etc.  These  figures  are  enough 
to  indicate  that  Uruguay  is  extremely  pro- 
tectionist. Indeed,  the  first  article  of  the 
customs  law  of  1888  says  that  “all  foreign 
merchandise  imported  for  consumption  ” 
shall  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  31  per 
cent.,  except  arms,  powder,  cheese,  butter, 
ham,  meat,  etc.,  which  pay  51  per  cent. ; 
hats,  clothes,  shoes,  furniture,  carriages, 
etc.,  48  per  cent. ; chocolate,  candles,  and 
various  comestibles,  44  per  cent.  I quote 
only  two  or  three  instances,  which  will 
suffice  to  explain  for  what  reasons  living 
is  very  dear  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  and 
wages  only  apparently  liigh. 

The  political  organization  is  that  of  a 
representative  republic,  and  the  Constitu- 


tion is  modelled  on  that  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  The  President 
is  elected  for  a period  of  four  years,  and, 
owing  to  causes  analogous  to  those  exist- 
ing in  the  Argentine  Republic,  this  digni- 
tary has  hitherto  exercised  almost  abso- 
lute power,  nullifying  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  and  practically  appointing  his 
successor.  The  last  President— General 
Tajes  — created  a notable  precedent  in 
South-American  politics  by  refusing  to 
interfere  in  the  nomination  of  his  succes- 
sor, or  even  to  express  a personal  prefer- 
ence for  any  particular  candidate.  This 
conduct  was  much  commended  and  warm- 
ly applauded  by  the  liberal  Argentine 
and  Chilian  press  in  the  beginning  of 
1890,  when  the  Uruguayans,  for  the  first 
time,  were  left  free  to  elect  their  Presi- 
dent. The  successful  candidate  was  Sr. 
Herrera  y Obes.  Political  life,  however. 
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is  very  torpid  in  this  thinly  inhabited 
pastoral  land,  and  the  phenomena  that  it 
presents  are  neither  instructive  nor  in- 
teresting. The  chief  point  to  be  noted  is 
that  since  the  period  of  revolutions  and 
dictatorshii>s  has  been  closed  the  progress 
of  the  country  has  been  rapid,  and  con- 
siderable efforts  are  being  made  to  pro- 
mote public  instruction,  public  works,  and 
national  development  in  general. 

The  apparatus  of  public  instruction 
consists  of  a university  at  Montevideo — 
with  upward  of  600  students  and  60  pro- 
fessors—and  380  public  schools,  of  which 
62  are  in  the  department  of  Montevideo, 
and  the  balance  in  the  other  provinces. 
The  number  of  pupils  at  these  schools  in 
1888  was  18,000  boys  and  nearly  16,000 
girls,  and  the  teaching  staff  numbered 
700,  of  whom  230  were  men  and  the  rest 
women.  The  cost  of  education  is  calcu- 
lated at  about  $16  (gold)  per  head  per  an- 
num. The  number  of  private  schools  in 
the  whole  republic  is  about  400,  and  the 
number  of  their  pupils  about  21,000.  Of 
these  private  schools  250  are  in  the  de- 
partment of  Montevideo,  and  the  rest  in 
the  country.  The  teaching  staff  of  the 
private  schools  is  composed  of  some  800 
pei^soiis,  the  majority  being  women ; and 
of  this  total  about  170  are  members  of 
religious  communities.  At  Montevideo 
there  is  a school  of  arts  and  trades,  with 
over  200  pupils,  36  professoi*s,  and  24  ex- 
perts, installed  in  a fine  new  building 
near  the  Playa  Ramirez.  There  is  also  a 
military  college,  with  60  pupils,  supported 
by  the  state,  who  come  out  with  the  grade 
of  sub  lieutenant. 

The  army  of  Uruguay,  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  which  are  many  Africans  and  Ind- 
ians, is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
generals  and  superior  officers.  It  is  com- 
posed of  four  battalions  of  infantry,  four 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery, 
forming  a total  of  3264  soldiers,  197  offi- 
cers, and  21  generals  on  active  service,  to 
say  nothing  of  many  who  enjoy  pensions. 
The  navy  consists  of  three  gun- boats  and 
seven  small  steamers,  manned  by  119 
men,  43  engineers  and  stokers,  and  12  su- 
perior officei*s  and  10  chiefs  (J^fes),  With 
the  exception  of  the  frontier  garrison 
troops  and  of  those  stationed  in  the  capi- 
tal, the  majority  of  the  soldiers  are  scat- 
tered tliroughout  the  provijices,  where 
they  perform  tlie  duties  of  rural  police, 
maintain  order  in  the  villages,  and  stroll 
down  to  the  railway  stations  to  see  the 


trains  pass  and  hear  the  news.  They  are 
dressed  somewhat  in  the  French  style, 
and,  as  a rule,  look  rather  shabby  and 
neglected. 

The  budget  of  the  republic  for  1890-1 
was  fixed  at  $16,081,247  86,  and  the  reve- 
nues were  estimated  at  $16,143,000,  thus 
leaving  a surplus  of  $61,752  14.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  finances  of  the  country- 
have  been  of  late  years  in  a fair  condi- 
tion, and  the  Argentine  crisis  arrived  just 
in  time  to  arrest  certain  tendencies  tow- 
ard wild  speculation  and  fictitious  opera- 
tions, which  were  beginning  to  manifest 
themselves  in  Montevideo  with  all  the 
symptoms  that  had  been  observed  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  The  continuation  of  the  eco- 
nomical crisis,  and  the  subsequent  revo- 
lution in  the  Argentine,  caused,  however, 
grave  perturbations  in  the  commerce  and 
finances  of  Montevideo,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, given  the  considerable  intercourse 
between  these  two  great  ports  of  La  Plata. 

The  republic  of  Uruguay  is  still  poorly 
provided  with  ways  of  communication. 
The  jolting  diligence  maintains  an  undis- 
puted reign  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory;  roads  are  wanting;  and  for 
these  reasons  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  although  more  or  less  known, 
has  been  neglected.  But  as  the  railway 
lines  advance  and  branch  out,  we  si's  like- 
ly very  shortly  to  hear  of  the  creation  of 
great  extractive  enterprises,  including  sev- 
eral gold  mines.  As  in  the  Argentine, 
the  railways  already  made,  in  making,  or 
to  be  made  in  Uruguay  are  practically  the 
monopoly  of  English  capital.  The  chief 
company  is  the  Central  Uruguay,  whose 
three  trunk  lines  spread  out  like  a duck’s 
foot,  and  mark  the  whole  territory  as  their 
own.  One  line  runs  from  Montevideo 
through  the  towns  of  La  Paz,  Piedras, 
Canelones,  Santa  Lucia,  Florida,  Durazno, 
across  the  river  Yi  by  means  of  a bridge 
2005  feet  long  and  50  feet  liigh,  and  so  on 
to  Paso  de  los  Toros  and  Rio  Negro,  where 
it  crosses  the  river  of  that  name  over  a mag- 
nificent bridge  resting  on  nine  pillars,  with 
viaducts  of  approach  at  each  end, supported 
by  11  pillars.  Tlie  distance  from  Monte- 
video to  Paso  de  los  Toros  is  273  kilome- 
tres. At  this  latter  point  is  a junction 
with  tlie  Midland  Uruguay  line,  which  runs 
to  the  important  town  of  Paysandii,  fa- 
mous for  its  canned  ox  tongues,  and  thence 
to  Salto,  having  a total  length  of  about 
318  kilometres.  At  Salto  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Ferrocarril  Noroeste  del  Uruguay, 
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from  the  shore,  and  after  the  formalities 
of  the  medical  inspection  have  been  ac- 
complished and  the  quarantine  flag  haul- 
ed down,  small  steamers  are  moored 
alongside,  the  baggage  is  lowered,  and 
then  the  passengers  have  to  make  peril- 
ous leaps  from  the  foot  of  the  gangway 
to  the  decks  of  the  tugs.  Finally,  when 
all  is  ready,  the  tugs  start,  panting  and 
puffing,  threading  their  way  through 
ships  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  anch- 
ored in  the  roads.  The  panorama  of  the 
city  is  grand.  To  the  left,  forming  the 
western  point  of  the  bay,  is  the  Cerro,  that 
gives  its  name,  Montevideo,  to  the  town; 
on  the  summit,  137  metres  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  a fortress  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, Elio,  after  the  capitulation  of  the 
English  in  1808,  and  now  used  as  a light- 
house and  observatory;  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cerro  the  broad  bay  sweeps  round,  crowd- 
ed with  small  craft,  and  joins  the  turtle- 
back  promontory  on  which  the  old  town 
is  built.  Seen  from  the  river  the  points 
that  strike  the  eye  are  the  hill  on  the  left, 
and  on  the  right  the  vast  custom-house 
depots,  the  fine  new  hotel,  and  the  towers 
of  the  cathedral  and  the  churches  rising 
above  the  white  and  Oriental-looking  sil- 
houette of  the  town,  that  slopes  up  from 
the  water  and  attains  in  parts  a height 
of  100  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  landing-stage  is  at  the  end  of  the 
custom-house,  a wooden  wharf  or  jetty 
provided  with  a narrow  wooden  staircase, 
at  the  head  of  which  the  changadores,  or 
porters,  wait  in  line  to  carry  baggage. 
The  want  of  good  police  regulations  and 
fixed  tariffs  makes  itself  felt  here  as  in  all 
the  ports  of  South  America.  The  new- 
comers, and  the  natives  too,  have  to  sub- 
mit to  much  extortion,  although  the  por- 
ters of  Montevideo  and  the  whole  service 
of  the  landing-stage  are  better  managed 
than  at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  hotels  of 
Montevideo  are  all  poor,  the  food  they 
provide  is  inferior,  and  often  execrably 
prepared,  and  as  tliere  are  no  other  res- 
taurants except  those  of  the  hotels,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  .suffer. 

I spent  some  time  in  Montevideo  in  the 
winter  and  in  tlie.  summer,  and  saw  both 
the  agreeable  and  disagreeable  aspects  of 
life.  I saw  the  people  in  the  summer 
evenings  sittiiig  on  tlieir  balconies  suck- 
ing  vurtt  and  tliru mining  guitars;  I saw 
the  eit,y  in  the  winter  when  tlie  i*ain  fell 
for  days  together  in  ])erpendicular  thick 
threads  tliat  pattered  on  the  paved  streets. 


and  made  life  seem  dismal  and  hopeless 
until  the  sky  cleared,  the  sun  shone,  and 
Montevideo  once  more  appeared  pleasant 
and  attmetive.  Of  the  climate,  however, 
no  evil  can  be  spoken.  In  the  summer 
the  heat  is  always  tempei’ed  by  the  breezes 
from  the  water,  with  an  average  of  about 
20°  centigrade;  in  winter  the  thermome- 
ter never  descends  to  zero,  and  the  houses 
have  no  heating  apparatus  or  chimneys, 
which  would  imply  that  the  need  of  them 
is  not  felt.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  when  it  mins,  and  the  whole 
air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  the  cold 
seems  intense  enough  to  justify  fires;  but 
this  view  is  not  taken  b}^  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  content  themselves 
with  the  protection  afforded  by  volumi- 
nous Spanish  cloaks,  and  wait  patiently 
until  the  sun  shines.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  stated  that  the  climate  both  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  of  Montevideo  is  changing  and 
becoming  colder,  and  in  some  of  the  mod- 
ern houses  built  for  people  who  have  trav- 
elled and  acquired  notions  of  European 
comfort,  fireplaces  have  been  made.  Ow- 
ing to  its  situation  on  a granite  promon- 
tory almost  surrounded  by  water,  the  Uiii- 
guayan  capital  is  well  ventilated,  admira- 
bly drained,  constantly  washed  clean  by 
the  rain  that  falls  at  every  season — 70  or 
80  days  out  of  the  365 — and  thoroughly 
healthy. 

Montevideo  is  a city  of  stucco  and 
bright  colors;  of  long,  broad  streets  that 
run  uphill  and  down  hill  in  straight  lines, 
with  clusters  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires  overhead,  and  implacable  tram  cars, 
Avhose  drivers  delight  in  plaintive  pipings 
on  cow-horns,  challenging  and  answering 
each  other  with  piercing  nasal  trills~a 
city  of  noise  and  clattering  hoofs,  of  fine 
shops  and  well-built  houses;  a city  of 
manifest  luxury  and  wealth.  Although 
laid  out  on  the  usual  Spanish- American 
chess  board  plan,  Montevideo  does  not 
impress  one  with  the  monotony  and  same- 
ness that  characterize  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
undulation  of  the  ground  causes  great 
variety  in  the  perspective  of  the  streets, 
and  glimpses  of  the  glistening  watei*s  of 
the  river  or  of  the  bay  are  constantly  visi- 
ble from  the  higher  points.  The  build- 
ings are  all  low  and  flat- roofed,  and  even 
on  the  ])rincipal  ]>lazas  there  are  houses 
only  one  story  high.  The  banks  and 
business  blocks  have  one  or  two  and  rare- 
ly three  stories,  but  some  buildings  I saw 
in  construction  are  loftier.  The  example 
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and  book  - stores. 
The  jewellers'  win- 
dows are  ablaze 
with  diamonds^ 
sapphires.  emer- 
alds, and  rubies, 
niouuied  in  very 
expensive  pieces. 
The  silversmiths 
have  massive  toilet 
sets  chased  and  re* 
potisse  in  magnif- 
icent style.  The 
dealers  in  bibelots 
and  objects  of  art 
display  onyx  pie- 
douclies  and  vases 
with  rich  ormolu 
mounts^  useless 
t hings  of  great  price 
for  wedding  pres- 
ents set  iri  morocco- 
leather  cases  lined 
with  azure  silk,  and 
mounted  witli  sil- 
ver oi*  gold,  com- 
monplace broil  zes 
of  hackneyed  mod- 
els, such  a.s  Hou- 
don’s  “Kiss’’  and  John  of  Bologna's: 
“Mercury,^’  Oriental  carpets.  French 
f ai  1 c y f u rn  i t ii re,  Pa ri sian  kii ick- k hacks, 
and  all  tlie  expensive  trumpery  of 
Vienna.  Balignolles.  and  Yokohama. 
There  are  pictures,  too,  in  some  of  the 
shops,  oil-paintings  and  water -eoloi'S, 
and  fac  simile  reproductions  from  Paris^ 
and  Milan;  but  ibe  less  said  about  Uie 
artistic  taste  of  tlie  Orientals,  the  bet- 
ter. in  the  olioice  of  jewelry  aiid  vveai'- 
ing  apparel  they  acquit  theniselve.s  ex- 
cellenlly  well:  tliey  make  a juvnligious 
impression  upon  the  foreigner,  and  they 
sfiend  large  sums  ofmoney.  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  tbat  they  are  rich  and 
prosjierous.  and  that  their  lot  is  not  to  be 
disdained. 

The  hook'stores  of  Montevideo  present 
the  .same  ]ihenoinena  as  tho.se  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Tlie  windows  are  filled  with  the 
latest  pnxluclions  of  Gyp.  Maupas.sam, 
Goncourt,  Tolstoi,  Maizeroy,  Delpit,  Be- 
lot,  Tljeuriet,  Ooppt*e,  and  the  inevitable 
Georges  Oh  net,  all  fresh  from  Parts;  the 
shelves  inside  are  packed  with  Spanish 
translations  of  tlie  same  talented  anti lors, 
togetlier  witli  emlless  series  of  Iransla- 
iions  of  Jiile.s  Verne,  Xavier  de  Mont^spin, 
and  l*aul  de  Kock.  One  must  go  outside 
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the  city  itself,  beside.s  the  new  hotel,  there 
is  a wonderful  bathing  estahlishTiient  un- 
dercover, witli  svvirnming  baths  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  each  50  by  fiO  metre.s,  and 
acce.ssories  of  a most  luxurious  natiire. 

The  main  streets  of  Montevideo— 25  de 
Mayo^  Sarandi,  Rincon — are  overarched 
at  intervals  with  gas  jets  and  glolic^s  in 
the  same  way  as  the  principal  streets  of 
Bueno.s  Ayres,  not  merely  for  illumina- 
tion on  high  days  and  holidays,  but  also 
for  ordinary  every-day  use,  Part  of  the 
town  and  many  shops  are  lighted  by  e1e<v 
tricity  furnished  by  two  vast  estahlish- 
ments.  In  the  Bonthern  hemisphere  the 
.streets  aix*  always  most  animated  after 
sunset,  when  tlie  sho|vke€*pers  take  down 
their  slnades  and  blinds,  and  embnivor  to 
a!  tract  customei's  by  the  mast  brll  1 ian t 
an <1  e ffecl i ve  tl i spla y of  grH>ds.  Th e slio ps 
of  Montevideo  astound  the  traveller  by 
tlie  quanUty  and  costliness  of  the  articles 
of  luxury  that  they  contain.  In  theCal  les 
Gamaras,  Sararnli,  25  de  Mayo,  and  18  de 
Julio  the  majority  of  the  shops  are  for 
tl»e  sale  of  priH^ioms  .stones,  jew-eirv,  silver- 
ware. furniture,  fancy  articles, d art. 
1 ook  1 n g - glassc's , ^ib jecls  appei't^ lining  to 
the  costume  and  adornment  of  women. 
There  are  also  several  large  music-stores 
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OVER  JOHNSON'S  GRAVE. 

A CAUSERIE. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 


ON  the  morning  of  Monday,  December 
20,  1784,  the  remains  of  Dr.  Johnson 
were  carried  along  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand  to  Westminster  Abbey  in  solemn 
procession,  with  a hearse  and  six,  and  a 
long  train  of  mourning  coaches.  The 
Abbey  was  full  of  people,  whose  behavior, 
says  the  chronicle,  “was  marked  by  the 
decency  suitable  to  the  solemn  occasion.’' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  senior  prebenda- 
ry, rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
and  vicar  of  Ashbourne,  who  had  been  a 
school-fellow  of  Johnson’s,  read  the  ser- 
vice in  the  absence  of  the  Dean.  The  pall- 
bearers wei*e  Johnson’s  old  and  much- 
loved friends,  Edmund  Burke,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Ben  net  Langton,  Mr.  Windham, 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  and  George  Col- 
man.  Among  the  principal  mourners 
stood  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  then  sixty-one 
years  of  age,  and  with  eight  years  more 
of  life  and  work  before  him.  The  body 
was  placed  next  to  that  of  David  Garrick, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Shakespeare  monument, 
in  Poets’  Corner. 

When  that  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
grave,  one  able  to  i*ead  the  outward  signs 
of  coming  change  might  have  seen  buried 
with  it  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry literature,  as  Johnson  understood  lit- 
erature, and  not  to  speak  of  frivolous 
productions  such  as  those  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  who  had  also  gone  before.  Af- 
ter Johnson’s  name  in  the  list  of  English 
poets,  scholars,  and  essayists  may  be 
drawn  a thick  black  line  such  as  in  rail- 
way guides  they  use  to  indicate  that  here 
the  train  stops.  Johnson's  train  of  liter- 
ature, which  started  merrily  with  Pope, 
Addison,  Steele,  and  a glorious  company  of 
wits,  had  been  running  slowly  of  late,  and 
was  now  come  to  a final  stop.  Not  only 
wtis  the  old  order  changing,  as  happens 
continually,  by  the  laws  of  being,  but  it 
was  completely  dead,  and  its  successor  as 
yet  was  not  l^rn.  There  was  to  be  no 
more  literature  of  the  old  school:  nothing 
worth  reading  on  the  old  lines  was  to  be 
published;  the  world  must  wait  until  the 
new  men  should  begin  their  work  with 
new  thoughts,  new  ways  of  looking  at 
things,  and  new  forms  of  expression. 
Those  who  had  been  the  leaders  in  the  old 
order  had  all  passed  away  before  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  century.  Of  their  successors— 
Johnson  being  one — Richardson  died  in 
1761,  Thomson  in  1748,  Akenside  in  1771, 
Collins  in  1756,  Goldsmith  in  1774,  Gray 
in  the  same  year,  Garrick  in  1779,  Hume 
in  1776,  Churchill  in  1767.  Cowper’s  work 
was  pmctically  finished— the  “Task”  was 
already  written,  though  not  published  till 
1785;  Sheridan’s  was  also  finished;  Gib- 
bon’s, it  is  true,  was  only  partly  pub- 
lished, and  Burke  had  still  something  to 
say;  and  far  away  in  Scotland  a country 
lad  was  singing  as  no  Scot  had  ever  sung 
before,  but  his  song  had  not  yet  reached 
the  southern  ear.  In  sixteen  years’  time 
the  new  school  would  have  begun  with 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey; 
Walter  Scott  would  be  feeling  his  way 
with  translations;  Shelley  and  Byron 
would  be  boys  at  school ; Keats,  Carlyle, 
and  Keble  would  be  already  born  in  the 
world. 

Let  us  not  concern  ourselves  in  this 
place  about  literature  and  its  history. 
Those  who  want  to  consider  Johnson’s 
X)lace  among  English  writers,  and  the 
characteristics  of  his  style,  may  sit  down 
and  read  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  little  book 
about  him.  Let  us  talk  of  smaller  things ; 
let  us  have  a causerie;  it  shall  be  concern- 
ing the  man  and  his  friends,  their  ways 
and  their  times.  As  for  the  latter,  the 
eighteenth  century  seems  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  so  different  are  its  ways  com- 
pai*ed  with  our  ways,  and  its  thoughts 
compared  with  ours.  Between  us  lies  the 
French  Revolution,  with— the  most  won- 
derful event  in  all  history— the  transfer- 
ence of  power  to  the  people.  In  Johnson’s 
times  the  people  were  still  only  the  Mob; 
a grub,  wriggling,  formless,  without  legs 
or  wings,  apparently  without  undei^stand- 
ing,  possessed  of  the  simple  appetites  and 
elementary  passions,  certainly  greedy  and 
voracious,  .supposed  by  some  to  be  dan- 
gerous, but  hitherto  dangerous  only 
when,  as  in  the  Gordon  riots,  it  could  be 
got  to  act  with  one  mind.  To  most  men 
who  discussed  the  subject  the  Mob  was 
not  dangerous,  because  it  was  too  stupid, 
too  ignorant,  too  apathetic,  too  brutish, 
to  act  in  concert.  What  is  it  now  ? 

It  is  like  a dream  to  read  of  the  things 
which  happened  and  the  things  which 
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were  said  and  thought  in  those  years,  be- 
cause they  are  so  far  off,  and  now  so  im- 
possible. And  yet  every  man  over  fifty 
years  of  age  may  very  well  have  talked 
with  men  who  remembered  these  things, 
with  men  who  may  have  stood  in  the  Ab- 
bey and  seen  the  colli n of  the  great  schol- 
ar carried  thi*ough  the  west  gates.  Why, 
I myself  have  talked  with  one  who  was  a 
drummer-boy  to  La  Rochejaquelin,  and 
I have  known  men  who  fought  with 
Nelson  at  Copenhagen  and  Trafalgar,  and 
I have  actually  gazed  upon  one  who  was 
once  a page  to  Marie  Antoinette — he  was 
too  far  gone  in  senile  decay  for  speech — 
but  I have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  any  who  had  talked  with  John- 
son or  seen  any  of  his  friends.  Stay: 
once,  in  a country  inn,  an  aged  man  told 
me  at  great  length,  and  with  an  infinity 
of  windings,  turns,  harkings  back,  and 
episodes,  a story.  He  was  once,  a long 
time  ago,  he  said,  a child,  and  in  the  days 
of  his  childhood  there  was  once,  he  re- 
membered, some  kind  ot  fete  or  rejoicing 
at  which  he  was  present.  A gentleman 
who  was  tliere  took  him  into  his  arms 
and  kissed  him.  '‘My  dear,”  said  the 
gentleman,  kindly,  you  will  now  be  able 
to  tell  your  children  that  you  have  been 
kissed  by  the  great  Boswell.”  “Pray, 
Mr.  Boswell,”  said  a lady  (and  I do  think 
it  was  a most  cruel  thing  to  say) — “pray, 
Mr.  Boswell,  why  are  you  great?”  A 
story  like  this  seems  to  give  one  a kind  of 
connection,  not  granted  to  all  the  world, 
with  the  last  century,  because  Boswell 
died  in  the  year  1795. 

In  the  year  1784,  while  Johnson  was 
slowly  and  painfully  breathing  his  last,  a 
good  many  things,  now  curious  and  in- 
teresting to  read  of,  are  recorded  to  have 
liappened.  Thus,  on  July  7th  of  that 
year,  William  Bishopp,  town  crier  (they 
spelled  it  “cryer”)  of  the  city,  “attended 
by  proper  officers  ” — one  can  plainly  see 
two  beadles  \vilh  wigs,  gold-headed  sticks, 
and  long  coats,  and  perhaps  an  officer  in 
green  and  gold  from  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
liousehold — went  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  there  by  order  read  two  royal  procla- 
mations. The  first  of  these  announced 
that  a treaty  of  peace  had  heeu  signed  at 
Paris  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  No  doubt, 
after  the  history  of  the  past  ten  years, 
any  peace  was  welcome.  The  next  proc- 
lamation called  upon  all  the  King's  loyal 
suV>ject8  and  citizens  of  London  to  observe 


a solemn  day  of  thanksgiving  on  July 
29th.  That  day  w^as  doubtless  held  witli 
closed  shops,  ringing  of  church  bells,  and 
services.  After  church  the  ’Prentices 
most  certainly  made  holiday.  Since  it  is 
agreed  among  all  nations  that  a Te  Deum 
must  be  sung  for  a victory,  somethirig* 
ought  to  be  sung  or  said  for  defeat  and 
shame,  if  only  to  thank  Heaven  that  the 
thing  is  no  worse,  and  to  pray  for  states- 
men with  moi'e  wisdom.  Perhaps  there 
w^ere  in  the  city  churches  some  clergy- 
men who  explained  why  we  ought  to 
thank  Heaven  at  all  times,  even  for  wood- 
en-headed ministers  and  an  obstinate 
King  who  had  forced  rebellion  upon  the 
American  colonists,  and  embroiled  the 
country  at  the  same  time  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  ; for  generals  wdio 
had  made  British  armies  lay  down  their 
arms;  and  for  the  judicial  blindness 
which  had  fallen  upon  some  of  the  best 
and  wisest  in  the  land — even  upon  &iin- 
uel  Johnson.  To  my  own  mind,  speaking* 
as  a plain  Englisliman,  no  misfortune 
that  ever  befell  this  nation  approaches  in 
magnitude  our  great  misfortune  in  losing 
America.  It  will  be  amended  and  re- 
paired some  day : on  that  day — still.  I fear, 
in  the  distant  future — when  there  shall  be 
set  up  for  all  time  to  come  a great  confed- 
eration of  all  English-speaking  nations, 
when  England  and  Scotland,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Isles,  will  form  one  nation,  as  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  or  Illinois  and  Cali- 
fornia, form  one  nation.  This  confedera- 
tion once  formed,  it  seems  as  if  it  would 
matter  nothing  at  all  what  was  done  out- 
side. I wonder  if  that  dream  came  to  any 
of  the  sober  citizens  who  heard  that  proc- 
lamation, and  went  to  church  on  thanks- 
giving day  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
and  gi^atitude  for  shame  and  defeat?  It 
is  very  well  known  that  Johnson  would 
hear  of  nothing  but  war  and  revenge.  “I 
am  willing  to  love  all  mankind  except  an 
American,''  he  cried  in  1778.  “Rascals! 
robbers!  pirates!  I would  burn  and  de- 
stroy them  !”  Quoth  Miss  Seward,  who 
was  present,  “Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that 
we  are  always  most  violent  against  those 
whom  we  have  injured.’' 

Again,  in  this  year,  they  worked  off 
very  nearly  a hundred  convicts  upon  the 
shameful  gallows- tree.  On  June  15th 
there  was  a grand  field-day,  when  fifteen 
wei*e  hanged  together  before  an  enormous 
concourse  of  people.  Twelve  of  them 
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were  burglars;  two  had  committed  street 
robberies;  one  had  obtained  another  man’s 
pay  under  false  pretences.  The  mind  of 
the  city  must  liave  been  gi’eatly  comfort- 
ed that  day  with  the  iissurance  that  there 
were  now  fifteen  burglars  and  thieves  less 
in  London.  Those  who  were  respited 
after  the  capital  sentence  were  transix^rt- 
ed  across  the  seas,  and  as  the  late  unnat- 
ural conduct  of  the  colonists  now  made 
Virginia  no  longer  possible,  they  were 
sent  to  the  Cape  Coast. 

As  regards  the  literature  and  art  of 
this  year,  the  last  of  Johnson’s  life,  the 
only  books  thought  worthy  of  mention 
are  three  books  of  travels,  viz.,  Cook's 
Voyages,  Coxe's  Travels  in  Poland  and 
Russia,  and  Swinburne's  Travels  in  the 
Two  Sicilies.  The  Poet  Laureate,  to  l)e 
sure,  produced  two  or  three  immortal 
odes.  That  for  the  new  year  contains  the 
following  remarkable  prophecy,  the  ful- 
filment of  which  we  still  await«vith  anx- 
ious hope: 

“Two  Britons  through  th’  admiring  world 
Shall  wing  their  way  with  sails  unfurled; 
Each  from  the  other  kindred  stale 
Avert  by  turns  tlie  bolts  of  fate; 

And  acts  of  mutual  amity  endear 

The  Tyre  and  ('arthage  of  a wider  sphere.” 

The  Royal  Academy  was  held  as  usual — 
how  many  of  us  remember  that  Johnson 
was  its  ftfst  Professor  of  Ancient  Litera- 
ture ?-— and  a Handel  commemoration  was 
celebrated  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
Pantheon,  which  produced  the  sum  of 
£12,000. 

There  is  no  man  who  has  ever  lived 
whose  life  and  opinions  are  so  thoroughly 
well  known  as  Johnson’s.  We  seem  to 
know  exactly  what  he  would  think  and 
what  he  would  say  at  any  giv^en  juncture. 
There  was  such  a vein  of  prejudice  and 
obstinacy  in  him  that  one  feels  certain  he 
would  always  think  substantially  in  the 
same  way.  Everybody,  too,  thinks  he 
knows  Johnson.  Macaulay  has  written 
about  him  in  a spirit  horribly  unjust  to 
Bozzy ; Carlyle  has  written  about  him  : his 
life  was  written  by  Hawkins  as  well  as  by 
Boswell;  Mi*s.  Piozzi  publislied  anecdotes 
of  him ; quantities  of  his  lettere  have  been 
published.  This  being  so,  itnjay  naturally 
be  supposed  tliat  tliere  is  nothing  new  to 
say  about  him.  Let  me,  however,  correct 
one  false  impression  concerning  him  by 
reference  to  facts.  I want,  in  fact,  t4>  de- 
stroy the  common  belief  that  Johnson  for 
many  years  had  to  fight  with  the  direst 


poverty.  For  five-and- twenty  years,  i.  e., 
between  the  years  1737  and  1761,  Johnson 
lived  mainly  by  his  pen,  but  not  quite. 
His  patrimony,  it  is  true,  was  but  £20  in 
all,  but  his  wife  brought  him  the  respect- 
able sum  of  £800,  which  at  five  per  cent, 
would  pixxiuce  £40  a year.  Now  at  a 
time  when,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  Johnson’s  friend  the  painter  from  Ire- 
land, it  was  possible  for  a man  to  live, 
present  a respectable  appearance,  and  en- 
joy something  of  society  for  £30  a year, 
the  addition  of  £40  a year  to  one’s  earnings 
could  hardly  be  thought  inconsiderable. 
Certainly  its  purchasing  power  in  the 
year  1740  would  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
£100  a year  at  the  present  day.  Johnson 
himself  tells  us  how  cheaply  it  was  possi- 
ble to  dine.  He  had  beef  and  bread  for 
seveni>ence,  and  gave  the  waiter  a penny. 
The  other  frequenters  of  the  Pine-Apple, 
New  Street,  had  wine  as  well,  and  so  their 
dinner  cost  them  a shilling.  Remember, 
however,  that  these  days  of  leanness  were 
those  of  his  first  journey  to  town,  when  he 
was  looking  about  him.  When  his  wife 
joined  him  they  took  good  lodgings,  were 
always  well  housed, and  we  hear  no  more 
of  eightpenny  dinners.  Breakfast  on  bread 
and  milk  might  be  had  for  a penny. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  1737  that  he 
settled  in  town.  In  1738  he  brought  out 
his  satire,  “ London,”  for  which  he  received 
ten  guineas.  He  got  steady  employment 
on  the  Gentleman  s Magazine  from  the 
beginning,  and  appears  to  have  received 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  his  work  the 
sum  of  £49  7s.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  £65 
a year.  His  income,  therefore,  in  his  very 
first  year  of  literary  work  amounted  in  all 
to  a hundred  guineas.  I maintain  that 
for  the  year  1738  this  was  a very  respect- 
able income  for  a beginner  in  any  profes- 
sion, and  quite  enough  for  a couple  who 
had  no  children,  no  pretension  of  rank  or 
style,  and  no  more  expensive  establish- 
ment than  a lodging  of  two  rooms.  More- 
over, it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  did 
worse  than  this,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  better  and  better  every  year.  Johnson 
was  certainly  a hack,  but  he  was  not  a 
starveling  hack;  he  stepped  at  once  above 
the  level  of  the  Grub  Street  |X)et.  Why, 
only  a year  or  two  later  vre  find  him  tak- 
ing upon  his  own  shoulders  a debt  of  £12 
due  by  his  mother,  and  promising  that  it 
should  be  paid  in  two  months.  Is  there 
ever  a starveling  young  hack  in  modern 
Grub  Street  able  to  pay  oflf  a debt  of  £12 — 
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that  is  to  say,  something  like  £40  of  our 
money — in  two  months  ? As  for  his  walk- 
ing about  the  streets  all  night  with  Sav- 
age because  they  had  no  lodgings,  that 
seems  a ridiculous  after-thought,  because 
at  least  he  had  his  wife's  lodgings.  It 
may  certainly  have  been  at  the  time  when 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  living  at  Hampstead, 
but  so  sensible  a man  as  Johnson  would 
have  reflected  that  it  is  less  fatiguing  to 
walk  four  miles  up  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  and  so  to  bed,  than  to  walk  for  the 
whole  night  round  and  round  St.  James's 
Square. 

As  regards  the  value  of  money  at  the 
time,  a curious  illustration  is  afforded  by 
the  history  of  what  Bennet  Langton’s  un- 
cle, Peregrine  Langton,  achieved  on  £200 
a year,  which  was  his  whole  fortune.  He 
lived  in  a house  in  Lincolnshire  for  which 
he  paid  a rent  of  £28  a year;  there  were 
attached  to  it  two  or  three  fields,  which 
were  a loss  rather  than  a gain  to  him ; his 
household  consisted  of  his  sister  (who  paid 
him  £18  for  her  board),  himself,  two  men- 
servants,  and  two  maids.  He  kept  as  good 
a table  as  any  plain  country  gentleman, 
with  three  or  four  dishes  every  day  for 
dinner,  he  gave  away  the  tenth  of  his  in- 
come for  charity,  he  saved  some  of  his 
money,  and  he  kept  three  horses  in  his 
stables.  It  is  remarked,  in  part  explana- 
tion of  so  much  being  got  out  of  so  little, 
that  he  was  extremely  cai*eful  to  pay  ready 
money  for  everything,  and  looked  person- 
ally into  his  daily  expenditure.  Those 
two  men-servants  and  maids,  we  may  be 
sure,  were  not  suffered  to  devour  and  to 
waste.  Deducting  the  rent  and  tithe  for 
charity,  this  good  man  had  only  £170  a 
year  for  everything,  including  three 
horses  — about  £3  5s.  4id.  a week,  or  less 
than  ten  shillings  a day,  for  food,  wine, 
dress,  wages,  and  the  daily  small  expenses 
of  a household.  Washing,  baking,  brew- 
ing, clothes,  gardening,  carpenter  and 
house  work  generally,  would  all  be  done 
at  home.  The  fields  would  supply  hay 
for  the  horses;  there  would  be  cows  for 
butter,  milk,  and  cheese,  pigs,  fowls,  tur- 
keys, pigeons,  geese,  and  ducks;  but,  all 
deductions  made,  how  could  the  wages  and 
the  keep  of  the.se  four  servants  be  found, 
with  the  three  or  four  dishes  for  the  din- 
ner, and  the  wine  to  set  before  company 
— no  doubt  home-made  wines  were  used 
when  tliere  was  none  — out  of  £170  a 
yeart  Johnson,  therefore,  though  he  was 
never  rich,  could  not  have  felt  any  real 


pinch  of  poverty ; he  never  made  a large 
income  by  literature,  but  enough  to  ena- 
ble him  to  gratify  any  reasonable  wish. 

Tlie  much-abused  “booksellers"  of  the 
day  have,  I think,  had  scant  justice  done 
them,  when  we  consider  the  wi-etched 
stuff  they  published  and  paid  for.  One 
thing  is  greatly  to  their  credit:  they  al- 
ways did  pay  everybody  whose  work  they 
produced,  even  if  they  paid  him  little. 
There  are  publishers  at  the  present  day 
who  do  not  obey  that  golden  rule.  Grold- 
smith  is  said  to  have  made  in  one  year  as 
much  as  £1800.  Johnson  bargained  for 
£1675  for  his  Dictionary;  he  did  in  reality 
get  more,  but  he  had  to  pay  his  assistants, 
and  the  work  was  spread  over  seven  years. 
During  that  period  he  brought  out  his 
Irene,  and  published  the  “Vanity  of  Hu- 
man Wishes  ” and  the  Rambler.  For  the 
poem  he  received  fifteen  guineas:  I do 
not  know  what  he  received  for  the  Ram- 
bler. Arfor  his  Irene,  it  ran  for  thirteen 
nights.  The  author  had  the  third,  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth  nights,  pi*oducing  in 
all  £195  17s. ; he  also  got  £100  with  the 
manuscript,  so  that  his  thirteen  nights' 
run  gave  him  close  upon  £300.  At  the 
present  day,  if  he  received  five  guineas  a 
night,  he  would  only  get  sixty-five  gui- 
neas in  all.  But  a play  which  now  runs 
for  thirteen  nights  only  is  a wretched 
failure.  For  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  he 
himself  asked  two  hundred  guineas,  which 
was  probably  much  less  than  he  might 
have  asked  and  obtained.  Dj^er,  for  in- 
stance, received  £200  for  his  revision  of 
Plutarch;  and  Hawkesworth  is  said  by 
Hawkins,  but  one  cannot  possibly  be- 
lieve it,  to  have  received  £6000  for  his  ac- 
count of  the  South-sea  Discoveries.  John- 
son had  worked  so  long  at  low  prices  that 
he  knew  not  his  true  value. 

Of  course  Johnson  was  far  above  the 
level  of  the  Grub  Street  hack.  That  is 
true  as  regards  his  method,  his  style,  and 
the  consideration  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded from  the  beginning.  But  yet  he 
was  a bookseller's  hack  nearly  all  his 
life,  ill  the  sense  that  he  lived  by  finding 
out  subjects  which  the  public  may  be 
supposed  to  like,  and  w^riting  on  those 
subjects.  The  list  of  his  writings  is  full 
of  such  things.  It  is  hack-work  pure  and 
simple,  undeniable  hack-work,  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  necessity,  would  not  have 
been  written  at  all.  A popular  novelist, 
it  may  be  generally  observed,  produces  his 
books  in  a certain  sandwich  fashion : first, 
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a good  book,  showing  art,  study,  and  in- 
spiration ; then,  a poor  book,  showing  art 
without  study  and  with  no  inspiration; 
then,  another  good  book.  In  the  one  he 
is  an  artist,  a Maker;  in  the  other  he  is  a 
hack.  Johnson  was  nearly  always  the 
hack,  who  would  have  written  few  in- 
deed of  his  productions  had  there  not 
been  the  little  pile  of  George  II.  guineas 
at  the  end  of  the  work.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a list  of  writings  for  the  year 
1741,  when  he  should  have  been  at  his 
most  anxious  and  ambitious  time.  He 
wrote  in  this  year,  all  for  the  Gentle- 
man'" s Magazine — I take  it  from  Boswell’s 
list: 

“ A Pi*eface.” 

“ Essay  on  the  Account  of  the  Conduct 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.” 

“ An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Bur- 
man.” 

“ The  Life  of  Sydenham.” 

“ Proposals  for  Printing  a Catalogue  of 
the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.” 

“Abridgment  entitled  Foreign  His- 
tory.” 

“Essay  on  the  Description  of  China 
from  the  French  of  Du  Halde.” 

There  is  hardly  anything  in  the  whole 
list,  whether  of  this  or  following  years, 
which  we  can  suppose  that  he  would  have 
done  from  free  choice.  Lives  of  men  in 
whom  he  was  either  not  interested  or  not 
especially  qualided  to  write,  translations 
from  the  French,  reviews  of  books,  dedi- 
cations, introductions,  and  prefaces:  per- 
haps the  only  contributions  to  literature 
which  appear  to  have  been  spontaneous 
were  the  Rambler,  the  Idler.  Rasaelas, 
“London,”  the  “Vanity  of  Human  Wish- 
es ” and  Irene,  As  for  the  Dictionary,  the 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  most  assuredly  not  one  of  them 
would  have  been  produced  had  not  John- 
son been  compelled  to  prepare  them.  It 
seems  to  me,  then,  returning  to  the  ques- 
tion of  payment,  that,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  work  done  by  Johnson — I 
mean  that  it  was  purely  pot-boiling  work 
— he  was  paid  very  well.  We  must  also 
consider  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  and 
the  money  made  in  other  professions.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  country  was  poor;  the  great  develop- 
ment of  English  trade  was  only  begin- 
ning; no  one  was  highly  paid;  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  living,  except  for  people 
of  rank  and  wealth,  was  very  simple.  All 
government  places  were  bestowed  by  in- 


terest and  favor;  some  of  them  were 
bought  and  sold;  the  best  of  them  were 
sinecures.  As  for  the  Church,  its  reve- 
nues were  wasted  among  pluralists — any 
man  might  be  a pluralist  who  was  a Mas- 
ter of  Arts.  A man  who  entered  the 
Church  without  family  interest  or  coji- 
nection  would  very  possibly  spend  the 
whole  of  his  days  in  the  abject  poverty 
of  a country  curacy.  If  he  became  a 
school-master,  which  no  one  would  do  un- 
less compelled  by  poverty,  he  would  have 
to  become  an  usher,  and  live  with  the  boys 
day  and  night,  unless  one  could  succeed 
with  a ‘private  school,  which  Johnson 
made  a feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  do.  As  for  medicine,  there  was  as  lit- 
tle opening  then  as  now.  The  way  to  ac- 
quire a clientele  was  first  to  take  a po- 
litical side — it  mattered  little  which — to 
frequent  the  coffee-houses  of  your  own 
party,  to  be  seen  daily,  to  learn  and  prac- 
tise every  obsequious  and  crawling  art 
which  dishonors  a man,  and  so,  by  slow 
degrees,  to  attract  and  secure  patrons. 
Then,  to  be  sure,  as  now,  if  a man  suc- 
ceeded, he  was  enabled  to  make  a very 
large  income.  Meade,  for  instance,  used 
to  clear  £7000  a year  by  his  profession. 
This,  which  is  equivalent  to  a very  much 
larger  sum  in  our  money,  seems  better 
than  any  living  London  physician  is  able 
to  do.  As  a surgeon — but  the  history  of 
Roderick  Random  teaches  us  how  a young 
surgeon  might  fare.  In  his  attempt  to 
get  private  practice  the  young  medical 
man  had  to  face  three  rivals,  who  together 
were  too  much  for  him.  These  were 
the  apothecary,  the  herbalist,  and  the 
quack. 

If  the  Church,  the  school,  and  medicine 
presented  no  opening  for  a poor  lad  of 
parts,  what  remained?  The  law?  — But 
the  bar  was  as  hopeless  to  one  who  had 
neither  money  nor  friends  as  medicine. 
The  lower  branch  of  the  profession  ?— I 
wish  some  one  would  throw  light  upon 
the  kind  of  men  who  thus  became  attor- 
neys, the  cost  of  entering  the  profession, 
and  the  road  to  success.  There  are  a 
good  many  attorneys  in  English  literature 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  they  are  not  represented  as  a delight- 
ful body  of  men,  but  ratlier  the  reverse. 
The  army? — But  commissions  and  promo- 
tions in  that  most  corrupt  and  venal  of 
periods  were  entirely  matters  of  favorit- 
ism and  purchase.  The  navy? — You  might 
remain  for  forty  years  a midshipman. 
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without  interest.  The  colonies?  — Emi- 
gration from  England  to  America  in  the 
fifty  years  preceding  the  revolt  of  the  col- 
onies seems  to  have  stopped  almost  alto- 
gether. Trade  ? — The  city  of  London  was 
the  closest  corporation  in  the  world;  no 
place  Avhere  the  young  beginner  would 
find  it  more  difficult  to  start.  Art? — 
There  was  always  some  chance,  even  in 
the  dullest  time,  for  a portrait -painter, 
but  outside  the  “family  piece,”  English 
patronage  does  not  seem  to  liave  offered 
brilliant  prospects  to  English  painters. 
Acting?  — The  actor  might  succeed  or  he 
might  not.  If  he  did,  he  was  not  paid 
highly;  if  he  did  not,  he  starved.  In  ei- 
ther case  his  profession  was  regarded  as 
hopelessly  low,  undignified,  and  unwor- 
thy. . Johnson  himself  would  never  suf- 
fer Garrick  to  be  made  a member  of  the 
Literary  Club.  I am  convinced  that  John- 
son, with  no  family  connections  at  all  to 
help  him,  no  degree,  and  no  money,  did, 
in  adopting  the  profession  of  literature, 
better  for  himself  than  if  he  had  taken  or- 
ders, gone  to  the  bar,  become  a physician, 
or  remained  a school-master.  He  was  a 
bookseller’s  hack.  But  he  was  an  honest 
workman,  who  retained  his  self-respect, 
and  never  advocated  for  money  a cause 
which  he  did  not  approve. 

Of  his  friends  much  has  been  written. 
He  was  a man  wdio  could  not  live  with- 
out his  friends.  Love  and  sympatliy 
were  as  necessary  to  this  rough  and  rug- 
ged man  as  to  any  sentimental  girl.  But 
he  gave  far  more  than  he  received.  He 
had  friends  of  every  degree,  from  the 
courtly  Beauclerk,  the  scholarly  Langton, 
Reynolds  the  painter,  Thrale  the  brewer, 
down  to  Levett  the  quack  doctor,  and 
Frank  Barber  the  negro.  Nay,  he  had 
friends  among  the  very  unfortunates  of 
the  town,  whose  lives  he  rebuked,  and 
whom  he  exhorted  to  turn  from  their  ways 
while  he  relieved  their  wants  from  his 
ev^er  open  purse.  He  was  always  giving. 
If  a man  wanted  advice,  instruction,  con- 
solation, or  money,  he  went  to  Johnson 
for  it,  and  never  came  empty  away.  The 
eighteenth  century  is  full  of  contrasts. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  more  wonderful  than 
its  inexhaustible  benevolence  side  by  side 
with  its  cruelties  and  brutalities.  Pillory, 
stocks,  the  cruel  lash,  the  hopeless  debtor’s 
prison,  justice  with  tiger  claws,  the  com- 
prehensive gallows,  and  apparently  un- 
conscious of  these  things,  ignorant  that 
they  need  not  be,  Johnson,  his  great  heart 


full  of  tender  pity  and  sympathy,  giving 
with  both  hands. 

It  is  conventional  to  represent  the  eigh- 
teenth century  as  a time  of  leisure  and 
quiet  happiness ; when  a poet  writes  abou  t 
this  time  he  tries  to  bi*eathe  into  his  verse 
an  atmosphere  of  peace;  he  does  his  best 
to  tlirow  into  the  poem  a calm  of  the  soul. 
Then  people  applaud  the  poet  for  catching 
so  wonderfully  the  very  spirit  of  the  time. 
Well,  I cannot,  for  my  own  part,  find  any- 
where in  England,  during  the  last  century, 
anything  at  all  to  justify  this  belief  in  the 
universal  leisure.  The  eighteenth  centu- 
ry w^as  a desperately  turbulent,  danger- 
ous, hard-working,  poorly  paid  time;  it 
was  torn  by  continual  contests  and  strug- 
gles, by  party  faction,  and  by  civil  wars; 
it  began  with  a -long  war,  and  it  ended 
with  a long  war.  England  had  three  civ- 
il wars : two  at  home  and  one  in  her  colo- 
nies. The  press-gang  was  busy  in  every 
port;  the  recruiting  sergeant  in  every 
country  town;  the  floggings,  by  wliich 
discipline  was  maintained,  seem  almost 
incredible;  the  iniquities  of  the  govern- 
ment— not  on  this  or  that  side,  but  on  both 
sides— the  jobbing,  buying  of  places,  sine- 
cures, pluralities,  nepotism,  simony,  as  we 
I'ead  them  now,  appear  simply  intolerable. 
If  there  was  no  rest  or  peace  without, 
there  was  little  within.  Religious  men 
who  wei*e  affected  by  a weakness  of  faith 
simply  tortured  their  lives.  Johnson,  al- 
ways praying  and  meditating,  di*eaded 
death  with  a constant  fear  which  poi- 
soned at  least  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
Cowper,  after  a life  spent  in  religious 
exercises,  died  in  “despair  unutterable.” 
No  peace  or  quiet  anywhere,  save,  per- 
haps, in  some  quiet  cathedral  clase,  where 
the  canons,  keeping  aloof  from  contTO- 
versy,  dozed  away  their  harmless  lives  as 
still  they  do;  or  outside  the  little  country 
towns,  where,  lo  quiet  women  and  retired 
men,  the  seasons  passed  then,  as  they  may 
still  pass,  un  vexed  by  questions,  doubt,  or 
thought  of  danger  or  of  change.  But  as 
regards  the  life  of  action,  the  life  among 
one's  fellows,  the  only  life  worth  having, 
the  life  of  London,  it  must  have  been  fill- 
ed and  perpetually  troubled  by  the  pain 
of  witnessing  continual  injustice  and  need- 
less suffering,  the  stupid  engagements  in 
war  after  war,  wdth  no  end  and  no  settle- 
ment, and  the  noisy  struggle  of  opposing 
opinions,  in  which  every  man  must  play 
his  part.  But  leisure,  peace,  and  quiet 
— these  things  I cannot  find. 
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I. 

IN  one  of  the  lovely  green  valleys  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  village  of  Grindelwald,  lived  a maiden 
named  Lena  Walbach.  She  was  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  peasantry  in  po- 
sition; her  father  owned  a small  piece  of 
ground  and  about  fifty  sheep,  as  well  as 
several  cows  and  a horse.  Lena  lived 
with  her  father  and  mother  and  little 
brother  in  a picturesque  chalet.  She 
liad  attended  the  village  school  at  Grin- 
delwald  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  when 
her  parents  deemed  that  she  had  all  the 
book-learning  necessary  for  a “M^chen,” 
and  that  she  must  devote  herself  to  the 
affairs  of  the  house.  This  she  had  done 
now  for  four  years,  though  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  her  joining  in  all 
the  amusements  of  her  young  companions 
and  the  festivities  of  the  neighborhood. 
She  was  equally  ready  to  work  or  to  play. 
Into  everything  which  she  attempted  she 
threw  the  whole  warmth  of  her  ardent, 
sympathetic  nature.  She  was,  as  might  be 
supposed,  the  pride  of  her  parents’  hearts, 
who  did  not  believe  there  was  a better  or 
a prettier  girl  to  be  found  in  all  Switzer- 
land. Pretty  she  certainly  was,  with  her 
black  hair,  which  she  wore  in  broad  braids 
down  her  back,  joined  together  by  a silver 
arrow;  her  dark  blue  eyes  veiled  by  long 
black  lashes;  her  features  almost  classical 
in  their  outline;  and  a brilliant  color  in 
her  cheeks,  betokening  the  splendid  phys- 
ical health  which  she  possessed. 

Not  far  from  the  Walbach  domicile 
lived  Lena’s  most  intimate  and  faithful 
friend,  Gretchen  Hirschfeld.  Gretchen’s 
father  was  not  so  blessed  with  worldly 
goods  as  Franz  Walbach,  but  that  was  a 
circumstance  never  dwelt  upon  fora  mo- 
ment by  the  generous  Lena,  who,  full  of 
affection  for  the  companion  of  her  school- 
days as  well  as  of  her  maturer  years,  had 
scarcely  a thought  in  her  mind  or  a feel- 
ing in  her  heart  which  she  concealed 
from  Gretchen. 

There  was  another  schoolmate  living 
in  the  neighborhood,  for  whom  Lena  en- 
tertained sentiments  of  a somewhat  mix- 
ed nature.  This  was  Max  Ritter,  a young 
man  who  lived  with  his  widowed  mother 
in  a modest  dwelling  on  the  road  be- 
tween Lauterbrunnen  and  Grindelwald, 


and  whose  business  was  that  of  guide 
to  the  most  celebrated  and  most  difficult 
ascent  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
There  was  not  a more  worthy  young  man 
in  all  tlie  country  round,  nor  one  of  finer 
physique,  than  Max.  Accustomed  from 
boyhood  to  accompany  his  father,  who 
was  also  a guide,  for  a portion  of  the  way 
at  least,  in  his  ascents  of  the  mountains, 
exercise  in  the  open  air  had  given  him 
a sinewy  and  muscular  frame  of  great 
strength,  as  well  as  a beautifully  shaped 
and  perfectly  developed  figure.  His  face, 
which  was  not  critically  handsome,  was 
yet  extremely  attractive  from  its  frank, 
honest  expression.  Short  brown  curling 
locks  clustered  round  a brow  naturally  of 
great  whiteness,  but  which  by  means  of 
exposure  to  the  sun  had,  like  the  rest  of 
his  face,  put  on  a somewhat  darker  hue, 
while  his  bright  blue  eyes  beamed  with  an 
expression  so  captivating  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  irresistible.  His  nose  and  mouth, 
though  not  those  of  an  Adonis,  were  by 
no  means  ill-shaped,  and  suited  well  the 
rest  of  his  open,  ingenuous  countenance. 
The  tout  ensemble  was  such  as  was  calcu- 
lated to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  many 
women,  but  whether  one  of  those  women 
was  Lena  she  was  herself  scarcely  able 
to  decide. 

There  never  was  a time  since  she  could 
remember  that  Max  had  not  been  her  de- 
voted admirer,  her  faithful  “cavalier  ser- 
vant.” When  children  together  she  was 
never  allowed  to  carry  her  books  to  and 
from  school,  unless  Max  was  kept  at  home 
by  illness.  The  first  fruits  and  nuts  of 
the  season,  with  specimens  of  the  eggs  of 
all  the  various  birds  of  the  country  round, 
and  the  fairest  and  most  fragrant  flowers, 
were  all  laid  at  her  feet  as  trophies  of  his 
prowess,  and  as  proofs  of  the  unalterable 
affection  with  which  he  regarded  her. 
When  no  one  else  could  procure  the 
beautiful  delicate  Alpine  flower,  the  Edel- 
weiss, Max  knew  where  it  was  to  be  found, 
and  thought  no  fatigue  too  great  if  he 
could  obtain  the  coveted  rarity  for  his  be- 
loved Lena.  He  even  went  so  far  upon 
one  occasion  as  to  capture  and  bring  to 
her  a young  “Gcrnse,”  or  chamois  goat, 
thinking  to  please  her  by  bestowing  upon 
her  a pet  of  a different  nature  from  any 
that  she  had  ever  before  po^essed ; but  the 
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wild  untamable  creature  proved  so  in- 
tiiictable  that,  after  niaiiy  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  establish  friendly  relations, 
Lena  was  glad  to  restore  it  to  its  native 
fastnesses  and  unapproachable  crags. 

Franz  Walbach  and  his  wife  beheld 
this  youthful  friendship  without  appre- 
hension, nor  did  they  seek  to  place  any 
barrier  to  the  intimacy  of  the  two  chil- 
dren as  they  grew  to  man's  and  woman's 
estate.  They  had  a sincere  respect  for  the 
widow  Ritter,  and  knew  how  well  she 
had  brought  up  her  only  son,  and  what 
ample  root  her  virtuous  instructions  had 
taken  in  the  rich  soil  of  her  boy’s  ardent, 
generous  nature.  They  knew  w'hat  a faith- 
ful son  he  had  been  to  her,  and  that  since 
the  death  of  his  father,  which  had  oc- 
curred some  years  before,  he  had  assisted 
her  in  the  support  of  hei*self  and  his  two 
little  sisters. 

Lena's  parents  knew  that  a good  son 
would  be  likely  to  make  a good  husband, 
and  although  they  thought  their  darling 
daughter  miglit  have  looked  higher  in  a 
w'orldly  point  of  view,  they  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  that  if  Lena’s  affections  centred 
themselves  upon  Max,  no  obstacle  should 
be  placed  to  their  union. 

But  did  she  love  Max  with  that  fervor 
which  would  lead  her  to  prefer  him  to 
all  the  world?  She  could  scarcely  have 
given  a reply  to  that  question  herself. 
There  were  times  when  she  thought  that 
she  did;  but  then  there  were  other  times 
when  she  was  by  no  means  certain.  It 
was  now  three  years  since  he  had  fii*st 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife — when  she  had 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  lie  had 
realized  that  she  was  growing  into  wo- 
manhood— and  yet  she  had  never  given 
him  a positiv^e  answer.  She  had  never 
said  “Yes’';  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
had  never  distinctly  and  emphatically 
said  “No,”  and  that  fiict  afforded  him 
some  encouragement.  She  had  felt  some- 
times inclined  to  make  use  of  the  latter 
monosyllable,  in  answer  to  his  appeals 
that  she  would  engage  herself  to  him, 
and  to  tell  him  that  he  was  wasting  time 
in  courting  lier,  and  lie  would  better  look 
elsewhere  for  a wife,  but  whenever  she 
approached  the  subject  with  the  severity 
and  determination  necessary  to  give  him 
so  decided  a dismissal,  her  heart  failed  her 
when  she  saw  the  misery  depicted  upon 
liis  countenance  at  her  first  intimation  of 
what  she  was  about  to  say.  In  truth,  she 
was  a little  spoiled  by  his  constant  and 


unwavering  tenderness,  not  sufficiently 
so  to  permanently  injure  her  character, 
but  enough  to  prevent  her  fully  realizing 
the  treasure  she  possessed  in  the  entire 
devotion  of  such  a noble  nature.  She 
had,  moreover,  a little  spice  of  coquetry 
in  her  disposition,  like  many  another 
daughter  of  Eve,  and  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  playing  with  him  at 
times,  as  a cat  does  with  a mouse,  luring 
him  on  by  some  inviting  smile  or  half 
approach  to  a caress,  only  to  make  him 
wretched  by  suddenly  relapsing  into  an 
indifferent,  chilling  demeanor. 

This  state  of  affairs  had  been  yet  far- 
ther complicated  a short  time  before  by 
the  appearance  of  another  actor  upon  the 
scene.  A young  German,  rejoicing  in  the 
somewhat  high -sounding  appellation  of 
Rudolf  Helfenstein,  had  come  to  Grindel- 
wald,  and  had  opened  a new  hostelry  un- 
der the  name  of  the  “ White  Bear.”  The 
appearance  of  the  stranger  was  in  keep- 
ing w ith  his  name,  for  it  was  of  a roman- 
tic character.  Rather  tall  and  dark,  with 
flashing  black  eyes  and  a straight  nose, 
he  was  not  unlike  the  stage  ideal  of  a dis- 
guised prince,  or  an  elegant  bandit  of  the 
type  of  Fra  Diavolo.  He  had  received  a 
fairly  good  education,  and  possessing  a 
fluent  tongue  and  a ready  address,  he  was 
not  slow  in  making  the  most  of  his  natu- 
ral advantages.  He  dressed  well,  more- 
over, and,  in  view  of  all  these  attractions, 
was  looked  upon  in  his  own  line — that  of 
hotel  keeping  — as  decidedly  a “swell.” 
The  White  Bear  was  opened  with  a flour- 
ish of  trumpets,  and  was  soon  decided 
to  be  the  finest  hotel  in  Grindelwald. 
Helfenstein's  easy,  pleasant  manners 
made  him  popular  with  the  travellers 
who  flocked  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  success  appeared  about  to  wait  upon 
him  in  his  new  undertaking. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  met  Lena  and 
Gretchen  at  one  of  the  gatherings  of  the 
young  people  of  the  vicinity.  He  had 
previously  become  acquainted  with  Max, 
having  seen  him  when  he  had  gone  to  the 
hotel  to  engage  himself  as  guide  to  some 
of  the  tourists  stopping  there. 

Helfenstein  was  evidently  greatly  im- 
pressed with  Lena’s  charms;  and  she,  on 
her  side,  could  not  remain  entirely  in- 
sensible to  the  attractions  of  his  manner 
and  appearance.  He  took  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her  in  a low  tone  before 
they  separated,  asking  permission  to  visit 
her,  which  was  graciously  accorded.  Lena 
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told  her  parents  upon  her  return  home 
what  she  had  done,  and  as  tliey  made  no 
objection, Helfenstein  was  invited  when  he 
called  to  come  again,  and  before  many 
months  ^ad  elapsed  he  was  an  establish- 
ed visitor  in  the  Walbach  household. 

11. 

What  was  Max  doing  all  this  time?  It 
must  have  been  evident  to  him,  as  to  ev- 
eryone else  at  all  interested  in  the  matter, 
that  Helfenstein  was  a decided  admirer  of 
Lena's,  and  that  his  advances  were  not 
disagreeable  to  her.  She  had  never  taken 
so  much  care  of  her  pei*sonal  appearance 
nor  ex|>ended  so  much  thought  upon  her 
dress  as  now.  She  welcomed  Helfenstein 
with  her  sweetest  smile,  and  was  unusu- 
ally gay,  arch,  and  sportive  when  he  was 
pi*esent.  All  this  Max  could  see,  and  it 
made  his  heart  heavy  within  him.  He 
tried  in  the  goodness  of  his  nature  to 
make  excuses  for  Lena.  He  said  to  him- 
self it  was  very  natural  she  should  be 
pleased  with  the  attentions  of  a handsome 
fellow  like  Helfenstein.  Where  was  the 
girl  whose  vanity  would  not  be  gratified 
by  his  admiration  ? It  was  only,  he  kept 
relocating  over  and  over,  that  she  was  flat- 
tered by  his  notice,  and  wished  to  be  po- 
lite to  one  who  was  a stranger  and  recent- 
ly come  among  them ; but  then  the  thought 
would  obtrude  itself, and  a cold  chill  would 
come  over  him  whenever  it  did  so,  that 
something  more  might  grow  out  of  this 
transient  feeling,  and  she  might  learn  to 
love  him.  The  horror  of  the  idea  seemed 
too  great  to  be  borne.  He  would  rush 
away,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was 
doing,  and  endeavor  to  find  distraction 
in  some  wild  ride  or  some  perilous  ex- 
cursion among  the  mountains — anything 
was  better  than  that  dreadful  suspi- 
cion. He  sometimes  thought  he  would 
go  away ; he  \vould  settle  in  some  other 
part  of  the  country  and  try  to  forget 
Lena.  Perhaps  in  time  peace  might  come 
to  him,  and  there  might  be,  even  yet— al- 
though he  could  not  l^elieve  it— some  hap- 
piness in  store  for  him;  but  just  as  lie 
would  come  to  this  decision  a kind  smile 
ora  friendly  word  from  her  would  divert 
him  froui  his  purpose  and  scatter  his  res- 
olutions to  the  winds. 

Gretchcn,who  took  note  of  all  tliis,and 
suspected  the  misery  of  Max,  although 
she  could  not  read  the  workings  of  his 
mind,  felt  that  she  mu.st  remonstrate  with 
I^ena,  and  gathering  u])  all  her  courage, 
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said  to  her  one  day : “ Lena,how  can  you 
torment  Max  as  you  do?  Such  a good 
fellow  as  he  is,  and  so  dev^oted  to  you.  I 
could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  treat  a 
dog  so,  much  less  a young  man  who  loved 
me  as  he  loves  you.’' 

“ Torment  Max !”  replied  Lena,  opening 
her  eyes  with  well-counterfeited  astonish- 
ment. “ How  can  you  think  I would  ti*eat 
in  that  manner  any  one  for  w’hom  I have 
such  a regal’d  as  I have  for  Max?” 

“ Well,  whether  you  are  aware  of  it  or 
not,”  bluntly  pursued  Qretchen,  “ that  is 
what  you  are  doing,  and  I cannot  bear  to 
see  it.  I have  kept  still  till  I cannot  con 
tain  myself  any  longer.  When  you  en- 
courage Mr.  Helfenstein  as  you  do,  it  is 
just  torture  to  Max;  and  it  is  not  like 
you,”  she  said,  assuming  a softer  tone  and 
making  up  to  Lena  in  a caressing  man- 
ner, and  putting  her  face  tenderly  against 
hers,  as  though  by  endearments  to  express 
her  regret  at  having  to  speak  to  her  any 
way  but  lovingly. 

Lena  colored  and  drew  herself  away,  as 
if  hesitating  whether  to  be  oflfended  or 
not,  but  ended  by  entreating  Qretchen  to 
say  no  more  to  her  on  the  subject. 

The  reproof  had,  however,  set  her  to 
thinking;  and  whether  it  was  that  it  had 
made  so  great  an  impression  upon  her  as 
to  induce  her  to  alter  her  conduct,  or 
whether,  as  she  saw  more  of  Helfenstein, 
she  could  better  gauge  his  character,  and 
saw  his  inferiority  to  Max,  she  could  hard- 
ly liave  told  herself,  but  from  tliat  day, 
if  she  was  not  kinder  to  the  latter,  slie 
was  certainly  much  less  complaisant  in 
her  behavior  to  the  former.  Still,  she  did 
not  feel  satisfied  with  herself.  She  had 
yielded  in  some  degree  to  the  promptings 
of  con. science,  but  she  was  not  yet  pre- 
pai’ed  to  do  what  she  su.spected  was  the 
right  thing.  All  within  her  was  in  a 
whirl,  and  a demon  of  unrest  seemed  to 
possess  her.  She  gladly  welcomed  any 
divei’sion  or  any  adventure  that  promised 
to  take  her  out  of  herself. 

One  evening  at  a reunion  of  all  her 
young  friends  at  the  house  of  a neighbor. 

Max,  wlio  had  l>een  absent  for  several  days 
acting  as  guide  to  some  Englishmen  in 
the  a.scent  of  the  Jungfrau,  was  recount- 
ing their  adventures,  when  Lena  abruptly 
exclaimed : 

“How  exciting  that  must  be!  How  I 
should  like  to  try  it!  Why  can't  we  make 
up  a party.  Max,  and  climb  the  Jungfrau?” 

“Climb  the  Jungfrau!"  repeated  Max, 
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as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
“ What  on  earth,  Lena,  could  put  such  an 
idea  into  your  head  V' 

Whatever  put  it  there  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, ” laughingly  replied  Lena ; ‘ ‘ but 
one  thing  is  certain,  it  has  come  to  stay. 
I want  to  climb  tlie  Jungfrau,  and  I think 
thei*e  are  others  wlio  will  bear  me  com- 
pany. You  are  a splendid  climber,  Glara,” 
she  said,  turning  to  one  of  her  friends, 
named  Clara  Kuabel:  “ wouldn’t  you  like 
to  try  it;  and  you,  Marie;  and  you,  Frieda?” 
addressing  several  others.  “And  you, 
Mr.  Helfenstein,  would  like  to  be  of  the 
party,  would  you  not?” 

It  was  Helfenstein's  cue  at  present  to 
do  everything  to  propitiate  her,  as  he  was 
uneasy  at  the  change  he  had  remarked  in 
her  behavior  toward  him  ; and  besides  that, 
the  idea  of  the  ascent  of  a high  mountain 
rather  pleased  him, so  he  answei*ed, prompt- 
ly, and  in  his  most  gallant  manner:  “Cer- 
tainly. I should  be  most  happy  to  make 
the  excursion  in  such  company.” 

“ Ernest,  would  you  not  like  to  go  too; 
and  you,  Fritz  ?”  continued  Lena,  address- 
ing Ernest  Lauber  and  Fritz  Heise,  two  of 
the  young  men  living  near  by,  whom  she 
had  known  from  childhood. 

TJiey  both  replied  that  if  they  could 
spare  the  time  from  their  work  they  would 
very  willingly  join  the  party. 

“Now,  Max,  you  cannot  refuse,”  she 
pei*sisted.  “You  see  how  many  of  us  are 
i-eady  to  go.” 

“ But,  Lena,”  urged  Max,  “ you  don't 
know  what  you  ask.  No  woman  has  ever 
gone  up  the  Jungfrau.” 

“If  no  woman  has  ever  done  it  yet, 
that  is  another  reason  why  I wish  to  show 
that  we  can  do  it,”  gayly  rejoined  Lena. 

“You  have  no  idea,  though,  of  the  fa- 
tigue,” he  continued.  “It  tires  out  strong 
men  who  are  unaccustomed  to  climbing.” 

“ But  you  forget.  Max,’’  she  urged,  “that 
we  are  not  unaccustomed  to  climbing. 
We  have  been  often  to  the  glaciei’s  of  tlie 
Grindohvald,  and  there  is  not  one  of  us 
who  has  not  been  up  the  Wcngern  Alp. 
You  will  not  object  any  longer,  will  you, 
wlien  you  know  that  I want  it  so  much?” 

This  last  was  uttered  in  a lower  tone, 
and  with  such  an  air  of  mingled  archness 
and  tenderness  tliat  it  proved  quite  irre- 
sistible to  poor  Max,  who  had  only  strength 
enough  left  to  contend  that  instead  of  the 
Jungfrau  the  ascent  should  be  made  of 
the  Finsteraarliorn.  That  was,  he  said, 
higher  than  the  Jungfrau,  but  not  so  ditli- 


cult  to  climb,  and  if  Lena  desired  the  glory 
of  reacliing  the  summit  of  tlie  highest 
mountain,  that  was  the  best  suited  to  lier 
purpose. 

To  this  change  Lena  finally  assented, 
and  it  was  decided  that  some  tfay  in  the 
following  week  should  be  selected  for 
starting  upon  their  excui*sion,  provided 
the  consent  of  the  girls’  parents  could  be 
obtained. 

Franz  Walbach  and  his  wife  did  not 
regard  the  project  with  approval ; but  they- 
wei’e  won  over,  as  Max  had  been,  by  Le- 
na’s wiles  to  giving  her  the  necessary 
permission,  after  hearing  that  the  party 
would  be  provided  with  an  ample  number 
of  guides. 

The  parents  of  some  of  the  other  girhs 
refused  point-blank,  so  that  there  were 
left  finally  only  five  — Lena,  Gretchen, 
Clara  Knabel,  Helfenstein,  and  Ernest 
Lauber  (Heise  not  being  able  to  get  away  ) 
— besides  Max  and  three  additional  guides, 
to  constitute  the  company. 

Max  had  engaged  three  of  the  be^st 
guides  that  were  to  be  found,  Johann 
Muller,  Ulrich  Stamm,  and  Carl  Bender, 
who  were  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  ac- 
quainted with  the  high  mountains  of  Uie 
Bernese  Oberland  as  he  was,  which  was 
saying  a great  deal,  since  he  was  most  ac- 
complished in  his  line  of  business. 

Max  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  make  the  ascent  by  way  of  the 
Aeggischhorn,  to  which  the  other  guides 
agreed,  and  the  following  Tuesday,  the 
5th  of  August,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time 
for  starting. 

III. 

On  the  appointed  day,  all  their  prepara- 
tions having  been  completed,  they  set  out 
early  in  the  morning  for  Viesch,  which 
they  reached  in  time  to  ascend  the  Aeg- 
gischhorn as  far  as  the  Hotel  Jungfrau 
the  same  afternoon.  All  the  girls  were 
provided  with  mountain  dresses,  and  long 
poles,  or  batons,  with  sharp-pointed  ends, 
and  the  men  with  poles  terminating  in 
spiked  axes,  the  axe  side  for  cutting  steps 
in  the  ice,  and  the  spikes  for  securing  a 
firm  hold. 

As  tliey  climbed  up  on  tVieir  way  to  the 
Hotel  Jungfrau,  the  girls  were  in  raptures 
at  the  wonders  spread  out  before  their  as- 
tonished gaze.  They  had  a line  vie<^^  of 
the  Marjellen  See,  lying  in  solitary  beau- 
ty among  the  mountains,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a vertical  wall  of  ice  sixty  feet  in 
height,  a portion  of  the  great  Aletsch  Gla- 
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cier.  Tlie  quiet  depths  of  the  lake,  un- 
disturbed from  any  other  cause,  were  from 
time  to  time  stirred  by  the  fall  of  large 
pieces  of  ice  from  the  glacier  overhead. 
The  Jungfrau  rose  before  them,  its  splen- 
dor undimmed  by  any  cloud  or  mist,  and 
so  near  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  might 
easily  attempt  its  ascent  instead  of  that  of 
the  Finsteraarhorn,  but  Lena  knew  that 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  propose  it,  as 
Max  evidently  considered  the  attempt  so 
dangerous. 

They  remained  at  the  Hotel  Jungfrau 
until  the  following  afternoon,  when  they 
set  out  immediately  after  their  raid-day 
meal  for  the  place  where  they  were  to 
pass  the  night.  This  was  a grotto  form- 
ed by  clefts  in  the  mountains,  and  was 
called  the  Cave  of  the  Faulberg.  During 
the  morning  they  had  sent  up  some  por- 
ters from  the  hotel  with  a supply  of  hay, 
a large  basket  of  wood  for  their  fire,  sev- 
eral blankets,  and  some  provisions,  to  be 
placed  in  the  cave  in  i*eadiness  for  their 
arrival. 

Max  carried  a ladder,  together  with  a 
narrow  plank,  to  be  used  in  crossing  the 
crevasses  of  the  glacier  which  they  must 
traverse  before  reaching  the  base  of  the 
Finsteraarhorn,  and  the  other  guides  car- 
ried ropes.  Each  one  had  with  him  some 
whiskey  in  case  it  should  be  required. 

As  they  ^vere  on  their  upwaini  way  they 
only  once  caught  a glimpse  of  the  top- 
most peak  of  the  Finsteraarhorn.  Beside 
it  rose  the  Rothhorn,  and  at  a little  dis- 
tance the  Oberaarhorn.  Over  on  the  op- 
posite side  they  beheld  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  the  Weisshorn,  and  to  the  left  of 
this  the  mighty  Matterhorn. 

The  whole  party  except  the  guides,  to 
whom  the  siglit  was  no  novel  one,  burst 
out  into  exclamations  of  wonder,  awe,  and 
admiration. 

Soon,  however,  the  top  of  the  giant 
mountain  that  they  were  about  to  ascend 
was  again  veiled  in  clouds,  and  they  con- 
tinued on  their  way,  which  led  by  the 
border  of  the  Marjellen  See  and  across 
the  Aletsch  Glacier. 

Here  they  began  to  come  to  crevasses 
in  the  ice,  some  of  wliich  were  narrow 
enough  to  spring  over,  but  otliers  were 
so  wide  that  it  was  necessarj’’  for  Max  to 
la}"  over  them  the  ladder  he  had  brought 
and  the  narrow  plank  on  top  of  it.  In 
this  way  the  men  crossed  easily,  and  the 
girls  vrith  a little  assi.stance  managed  to 
get  over  in  safety. 


After  leaving  the  glacier  they  had  two 
or  three  hours  of  pi*etty  hard  climbing, 
when  they  reached  the  Faulberg  grotto 
about  sunset.  If  the  girls  were  gi*eatly 
fatigued,  they  were  too  proud  to  show  it, 
and  insi.sted  upon  going  out  to  view  the 
sunset  while  the  fire  was  being  made  and 
the  supper  cooked  by  Max  and  the  other 
guides. 

In  spite  of  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  they  were  glad  enough 
to  be  seated  a little  later  around  a cheer- 
ful fire,  enjoying  the  hot  coflPee  and  smok- 
ing dish  of  meat  and  potatoes  prepared 
for  supper. 

They  sat  awhile  after  the  meal  was 
over  in  the  pleasant  warmth  of  the  fire, 
which  casta  ruddy  glow  around  the  rocky 
chamber,  discussing  their  plans  for  the 
next  day’s  w'ork,  and  comparing  notes  as 
to  their  impressions  of  what  they  had  al- 
ready seen;  then  they  prepared  for  the 
few  houre  of  slumber  which  were  to  be 
granted  to  them. 

The  hay  which  had  been  sent  up  that 
morning  was  spread  upon  the  liard  floor 
of  the  cave,  Max  taking  care  to  see  that  it 
was  thickly  laid  at  the  farthest  end, which 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  girls  for 
their  resting-place. 

They  lay  down  just  as  they  were,  in 
their  mountain  dresses,  and  were  soon  en- 
joying the  sound  sleep  which  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  when  not  too  excessive, 
brings  to  all,  but  particularly  to  the 
young. 

They  were  roused  at  three  o'clock  by 
Max,  who  told  them  that  the  coffee  was 
ready  and  they  must  get  up,  as  they  ought 
to  l>e  starting,  by  four  o'clock.  They 
jumped  up  briskly,  and  after  a hasty  toilet 
announcetl  themselves  prepared  to  take 
their  coffee. 

At  four  o'clock  they  were  off.  It  was 
a clear  starlight  night,  but  soon  a faint 
gray  shade  in  the  sky  licralded  the  ap- 
proacli  of  daylight.  They  descended  a 
steep  slope  to  the  Viescher  Glacier,  along 
w’hich  they  walked  for  some  time.  As 
they  looked  tow^ard  the  east  they  caught 
the  first  rosy  glow  on  the  horizon  which 
betokened  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Here 
they  stopped  to  rest  awhile,  and  enjoy  the 
magnificent  spectacle  affoi*ded  to  their 
astonished  gaze.  Never  had  the  beautiful 
Phoebus  A|)ollo,  guiding  the  fiery  horses 
in  his  gilded  chariot,  appeared  to  more 
admiring  spectators  than  on  this  occasion. 
They  watched  the  faint  color  us  it  deepen- 
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ed  and  deepened,  until  the  whole  east  was 
one  mass  of  crimson  efTulgence,  and  then, 
as  slowly  and  majestically  the  glorious 
orb  came  up  above  the  liorizon,  the  girls 
clapped  their  hands  in  their  delight.  In  a 
few  moments  the  topmost  peaks  of  the 
mountains  around  them  caught  the  shin- 
ing rays,  and  their  summits  were  bathed 
in  the  brilliant  light.  The  snow  and  ice 
in  which  they  were  encased  glistened  and 
sparkled  like  a sea  of  diamonds  emitting 
prismatic  colors,  till  the  eye  was  fairly 
pained  by  the  dazzling  vision.  The  lower 
mountains,  which,  not  being  “snow- 
capped peaks,''  had  presented  hitherto  a 
dull  gray  uniformity  of  aspect,  now 
caught  the  advancing  rays,  and  were  in 
an  instant  transfigured  by  tlie  toucli.  The 
whole  universe  seemed  to  glow,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  melt  away  into  an  ocean  of  gold- 
en color. 

Entranced  and  wellnigh  bewildered  by 
all  this  splendor,  the  girls  sat  silent,  hav- 
ing exhausted  their  repertory  of  expres- 
sions of  admiration,  but  their  guides  tell- 
ing them  they  must  not  wait  an 3^  longer, 
the,y  stopped  onl}^  a few  moments  more  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment,  and  again 
took  up  their  march.  After  leaving  the 
Yiescher  Glacier  they  came  to  a plain  or 
valley,  which  the\’^  crossed,  and  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  reached  tl^e  base 
of  the  Finsteraarliorn. 

The  ascent,  which  now  began  in  earnest, 
was  at  first  over  solid  rock,  but  after  a 
while  they  came  to  snow,  which  was  frozen 
so  hard,  and  the  patli  so  steep,  that  steps 
had  to  bo  cut  in  it.  The  axes  of  the  four 
guides  were  brought  into  requisition. 
Thej’^  worked  with  a will,  but  the  ascent, 
which  before  had  been  comparatively 
easy,  now  became  laborious  and  difficult. 
The  girls  found  that  they  must  make  con- 
stant use  of  their  spiked  poles  to  steady 
their  steps  and  keep  them  from  slipping 
upon  the  ice.  As  they  mounted  higher 
and  higher  they  were  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  awful  ness  of  the  perfect  si- 
lence around  them.  No  sounds  of  the 
lower  world  from  which  they  had  come, 
and  which  seemed  now  so  far  beneath 
them,  penetrated  to  this  immense  height. 
The  solemn  stillness  was  never  disturbed 
by  lowing  cattle,  by  flight  of  bird.s,  or  aii}^ 
sign  of  animal  life.  Occasional the 
roar  of  a distant  avalanche  was  heard, 
but  that  was  all. 

The  sound  of  their  own  voices  was  a 
relief  to  the  part}".  They  laughed  and 


joked  and  made  an  effort  to  talk  inces- 
santl}",  as  much  to  keep  up  their  spirits  as 
for  any  other  reason,  but  Max  did  not 
enter  into  their  ga.vety.  He  did  not  like 
the  l(x>k  of  the  weather,  and  appeared 
anxious  and  abstracted.  The  sun,  whicli 
had  risen  so  brilliantly  a few  hours  be- 
fore, had  now  gone  under  a cloud.  The 
heavens  were  assuming  a grayish  uni- 
formity of  color,  and  the  wind  was  begin- 
ning to  rise.  It  was  intensely  cold,  and 
the  whole  party  would  liave  suffei*ed 
greatly  had  it  not  been  for  the  violent 
exercise  they  were  taking. 

They  were  now  approaching  a most 
difficult  portion  of  tlie  ascent.  The  ^yay 
led  over  a narrow  buttress  of  rock,  with 
a precipice  on  either  band.  On  one  side 
a sheer  wall  of  rock  went  down  thousands 
of  feet  to  the  glacier;  on  the  other,  the 
descent,  though  less  precipitous,  was  quite 
as  terrifying,  as  it  bristled  with  jugged, 
uneven  stony  points.  Max  declared  that 
the  danger  was  too  great  of  allowing  them 
to  go  an}"  longer  unprotected,  and  they 
must  be  roped  together  for  fear  of  falling. 
The  guides  took  the  ropes  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  proceeded  to  ro{>e 
three  together  in  three  different  groups. 
Johann  Miiller  took  the  lead,  with  Gret- 
chen  in  the  middle,  and  behind  her  Hel- 
fenstein ; Ulrich  Stamm  had  l>ehind  him 
Clara  Knabel  and  Ernest  Lauber;  and 
Max,  with  his  usual  solicitude  for  Lena, 
and  thinking  she  would  be  safer  between 
two  guide.s,  placed  him.self  before  and  Carl 
Bender  behind  her.  Steps  were  cut  in  the 
ice  as  they  went  up  the  slippery  incline, 
and  they  were  soon  safely  past  the  daii- 
gemus  spot,  much  to  the  relief  of  Max. 

But  now  a new  solicitude  as.sailed  him. 
They  had  gone  but  a short  distance  far- 
ther when  it  began  to  snow.  He  said 
nothing  at  first,  hojiing  it  might  prove  a 
mere  Hurry,  and  would  be  over  in  a few 
moments,  but  as  they  kept  on  and  on, 
nearing  the*  summit  of  the  mighty  nioun- 
taiu,  wliicli  for  some  lime  past  had  well 
merited  its  name  of  Finsteraarliorn,  so 
dark  and  gloomy  had  been  its  aspect,  the 
wliite  Hakes  fell  thicker  and  faster,  ob- 
scuring the  view  of  everytliing  around 
them.  Max  at  length  stopped,  held  a col- 
loquy with  the  three  otlier  guides,  and 
then  announced  it  as  their  unanimous 
decision  that  they  must  turn  back  imme- 
diately. ‘'It  was  dangerous  to  proceed 
any  farther,'’ lie  said;  ‘‘the  snow  would 
soon  obscure  their  landmarks,  and  prevent 
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tl)em  perhaps  from  finding  the  right  path, 
and  then  what  was  to  become  of  them  if 
they  were  lost  in  a snow-storm  at  an  alti- 
tude of  12,000  feet?” 

The  girls,  who  were  beginning  to  suffer 
intensely  from  fatigue,  from  the  driving 
snow  in  their  faces,  and  from  the  piercing 
cold,  consented  at  once  to  turn  around, 
although  expressing  some  disappointment 
at  the  failure  of  their  hopes.  They  con- 
soled themselves,  however,  with  the  re- 
flection that  their  attempt  was  not  an 
entire  failure.  They  had  gone  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  way  to  the  top,  and 
until  the  snow  l)egan  to  fall  they  had  had 
a magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  snow,  which  fell  faster  and 
faster,  facilitated  their  descent,  as  it  had 
by  this  time  covered  the  ice  to  a consider- 
able depth,  and  there  was  less  likelihood 
of  their  slipping;  at  the  same  time  it  add- 
ed to  their  danger,  as  in  some  places  it 
obliterated  their  formei*  footsteps,  and  ren- 
dered them  less  certain  of  the  way  they 
ought  to  take. 

When  they  came  again  to  the  narrow 
buttress  which  was  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  their  route,  and  over  which  they 
must  pass  in  single  file,  Max,  with  Lena 
and  Carl  Bender,  were  in  the  rear,  the  rest 
of  the  party  being  in  front  of  them.  All 
passed  over  safely  till  it  came  to  Max  and 
his  two  companions.  The  former,  in  his 
desire  to  keep  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  side  which  went  down  to  the  glacier, 
pressed  rather  closely  to  the  opposite  side, 
where  the  brink  of  the  precipice  was  hid- 
den by  the  snow  which  clung  to  the  rock, 
and  made  the  patli  seem  wider  than  was 
I’eally  tlie  case.  Bender,  misled  by  the 
snow,  put  his  foot  too  close  to  the  edge, 
and  it  went  over;  attempting  to  recover 
hiinself,  he  slipped,  and  then  fell  entirely 
over  the  brink,  dragging  Lena  with  him. 
Max,  when  he  felt  the  first  pressin^e  from 
behind,  instantly  planted  the  spike  of  his 
poh*  so  firmly  in  the  ice  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  hold  his  position,  but  the  rope, 
not  being  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  two  persons,  broke  just  behind  him,  and 
Lena,  with  Bender,  went  over  tlie  preci- 
pice. 

xV  deadly  horror  fell  upon  all  the  rest 
of  the  party.  For  a few  moments  no  one 
was  able  to  speak.  The  silence  was  first 
broken  by  Gretchen,  who  burst  into  tears 
and  lamentations,  l>ewailing  tlie  fate  of 
her  beloved  Lena. 

Max,  whose  deadly  paleness  could  be 


discerned  even  under  the  coating  of  sun- 
burn upon  his  face,  turned  to  the  other 
two  guides,  and  said,  simply,  “Something 
must  be  done  at  once  to  find  out  what  has 
become  of  them.” 

“ Why,”  replied  Johann  Muller,  blunt- 
ly,  “you  don't  think  that  any  help  can 
be  given  to  them  now;  they  must  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces  long  before  this.” 

xV  shudder  ran  over  Max's  whole  frame, 
but  controlling  himself  by  a deter miiuHl 
effort,  he  said:  “ I am  not  so  sure  of  that. 
I think  there  is  a possibility  that  they  may 
not  have  fallen  so  far  as  we  suppose;  at 
any  rate,  I intend  to  find  out.” 

“Find  out!  How  can  you  find  out  ?” 
exclaimed  Ulrich  Stamm,  approaching  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  and  looking  over. 
“ You  can  see  nothing  in  this  thick  snow, 
nor  is  there  any  chance  of  its  stopping,  .so 
that  we  could  be  able  to  make  any. obser- 
vation.'' 

“ I am  going  to  get  you  to  let  me  down 
by  a rope,'' said  Max,  “so  I can  see  if  I 
can  find  anything  of  them." 

The  two  other  guides  shook  their  heads 
as  if  they  thought  he  had  taken  leave  of 
his  senses. 

Gretchen,  who  had  ceased  weeping  and 
sobbing  long  enough  to  listen  to  this  col- 
loquy, exclaimed:  “Oh,  Max,  I beg  you 
not  to  think  of  such  a thing!  You  will 
be  dashed  to  death  against  the  sharp  edges 
and  points  of  the  rock.  We  shall  never 
see  you  alive  again.” 

“ It  is  not  so  dangerous  as  all  that,"  re- 
joined Max.  “And  even  if  it  were,''  he 
added,  with  a little  sob  in  his  voice,  “ why 
should  I care  to  live  if  Lena  is  gone  ?” 

“You  have  your  mother,  though. 
Max,"  slie  pleaded.  “You  are  her  main- 
stay and  tlie  joy  of  her  life.  You  have 
your  young  sisters  also.  What  would 
they  do  witliout  you 

“I  do  not  mean  to  lo.se  my  life,  Gret- 
chen,'' he  returned,  “ or  to  take  any  unne- 
cessary risk;  but  1 must  satisfy  myself  as 
to  the  fate  of  Lena  and  Bender.  I think 
that  I shall  be  able  to  keep  myself  from 
being  seriously  injured  by  the  sharp  pro- 
jections of  the  rocks.” 

“ Is  there  no  way,  though,  by  going 
down  lower  on  the  mountain  and  around, 
by  which  you  could  reach  the  foot  of  the 
precipice  ?"  urged  Gretchen. 

“There  is  none,"  he  replied.  “And 
even  if  there  were,  it  is  not  there  I wish  to 
go.  If  they  have  fallen  to  the  foot  of  the 
precipice  there  is  no  hope  for  them.'' 
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Helfenstein  and  the  others  then  united 
in  endeavoring  to  dissuade  him  fix)m  liis 
I’ash  attempt,  but  they  soon  saw  that  it 
was  of  no  avail. 

“I  will  tell  you  just  what  I want  j^ou 
to  do,’'  he  said,  speaking  to  the  four  men, 
whogathereti  around  him  where  he  stood. 
“ We  Avill  take  all  the  roj^  we  have  and 
knot  it  together.  Then  I will  fasten  it 
around  my  waist,  and  you  must  let  me 
down  as  far  as  the  rope  will  allow,  first 
laying  the  laddei*  on  the  ground  so  that 
one  end  of  it  may  project  over  the  brink, 
and  passing  the  rope  over  that  end,  so 
that  I may  be  enabled  to  keep  farther 
away  from  the  sides  of  the  rock.  You 
must  let  me  down  the  full  length  of  the 
rope,  and  if  I make  no  sign  when  all  is 
let  out,  you  may  know  that  I have  dis- 
covered nothing”  (here  he  tried  to  say 
“of  our  lost  friends,”  but  not  succeeding 
in  getting  the  words  out,  he  went  on), 
“and  then  you  must  draw  me  up  again. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  feel  my  weight 
suddenly  detached  from  the  rope,  and  you 
can  draw  it  up  without  any  resistance, 
then  you  may  know  that  I have  been,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  successful.  Then  I 
want  you  to  draw  the  rope  all  the  way 
up,  and  when  that  is  done,  will  you,  Jo- 
hann and  Ulrich,  go  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  Cave  of  the  Faulberg,  leaving 
Mr.  Helfenstein  and  Jleise  to  take  charge 
of  Gretchen  and  Clara,  and  bring  another 
coil  of  rope,  which  is  there,  and  the  large 
basket  in  which  the  wood  was  carried  up 
yesterday.  Then,  adding  the  fresh  ^nece 
of  rope  to  what  you  already  had,  so  that 
it  may  be  double  where  it  was  single  be- 
fore, will  3"ou  fasten  the  ends  to  the  basket 
in  such  a way  that  it  cannot  possibly  tip 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  let  it  down 
to  me." 

So  saying,  he  took  the  roi>e,  and  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
guides,  to  tie  tlie  pieces  together.  When 
they  had  finished,  it  measured  about 
sixty  feet.  Max  took  a heavy  blanket, 
and  placing  it  around  his  waist,  fastened 
the  rope  over  it.  He  then  put  the  ladder 
on  the  ground  in  the  manner  that  he  had 
suggested,  and  said  that  he  was  ready. 
Helfenstein  and  lleise  held  the  ladder 
firmly  in  position,  while  Johann  and  Ul- 
rich j)repared  to  let  out  the  rope.  Max 
went  to  the  end  of  the  ladder,  held  on  to 
the  rung  at  tlie  end  for  a moment  or  two, 
and  then  drop])ed.  The  two  guides,  who 
had  previously  wound  tlie  rope  around 


the  rung  of  the  ladder,  in  order  to  steady 
it,  let  it  out  slowly  and  cai*efully.  A pe- 
riod of  the  most  intense  suspense  to  all 
the  party  on  the  rock  followed.  They 
had  little  hope  of  any  successful  termi- 
nation to  Max’s  daring  attempt.  They 
feared  the  only  result  would  be  that  he 
would  be  drawn  up  again  dead  or  fright- 
fully injured.  As  the  rope  was  payed 
out  and  out,  drawing  near  to  its  end,  the 
agony  seemed  almost  too  great  for  (Jret- 
chen  to  bear.  She  sank  on  her  knees  in 
prayer,  her  whole  frame  shaking  with 
the  sobs  she  was  trying  to  repress,  and 
Clara’  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Helfenstein  was  extremely  pale,  and  his 
hands  trembled  as  he  tried  to  hold  the 
ladder  firmly.  Suddenly  the  rope  stopped 
paying  out.  There  could  be  no  mistake; 
it  certainly  would  not  go  any  farther. 
Johann  and  Ulrich  could  hardly  believe 
the  evidence  of  their  senses,  but  remem- 
bering Max’s  directions,  they  waited  a 
little  while,  and  then  attempted  to  draw 
up  the  rope.  It  came  up  without  any  i*e- 
sistance.  They  then  knew  that  Max  had 
discovered  Lena  and  Bender.  In  what 
condition  he  had  found  them,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  they  could  form  no  idea. 
But  he  had  found  them.  That  was 
enough  to  afford  ground  for  hope,  and 
Gretchen  arose  from  her  knees  wild  with 
joy,  while  an  unspeakable  delight  shone 
in  the  faces  of  Clara  and  Helfenstein  and 
Heise.  Johann  and  Ulrich  turned  away. 
Was  it  to  hide  a tear  ? 

IV. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Max,  and  see  wliat 
befell  him.  He  had  his  wits  about  him, 
and  tried  to  keep  himself  fi*om  swinging 
against  the  sharp  rocky  projections  of  the 
mountain  by  pushing  himself  away  with 
his  hands.  But  he  was  not  always  suc- 
cessful. His  hands  were  covei'ed  with 
blood,  and  he  i*eceived  many  a painful 
bruise;  but  he  thought  little  of  that.  His 
whole  mind  and  soul  were  concentrated 
upon  tlie  effort  to  save  Lena  if  possible. 
He  remembered  to  have  noticed  in  previ- 
ous ascents  of  the  Finsteraarhorn  that  at 
this  very  point  of  the  rocky  buttress,  on 
the  side  upon  which  Lena  and  Bender 
had  gone  over,  at  some  distance  l^elow, 
there  was  a rocky  ledge  running  around 
the  mountain;  but  just  how  far  down  it 
was  he  could  not  say,  or  whether  it  was 
wide  enough  to  retain  any  body  falling  on 
it  from  above  with  a tendency  to  rebound. 
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He  could  only  trust  in  God,  and  breathe 
an  inward  prayer  that  all  his  efforts 
would  not  prove  to  be  in  vain.  But 
what  was  that  which  he  felt  ? Surely  he 
liad  come  to  a stop,  and  although  his 
feet  sank  in  the  snow,  that  must  be  solid 
ground  which  he  touched.  Yes,  it  was 
indeed  solid  ground,  the  very  ledge  of 
rock  which  he  had  conjectured  must  be 
somewhere  about  this  sj)ot,  and  an  emo- 
tion  of  devout  gratitude  filled  his  breast. 

His  first  care,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
himself,  was  to  seek  for  Lena  and  Carl 
Bender.  The  snow  had  covered  every 
object  as  with  a shroud,  but  stooping  down 
and  feeling  his  way  along  carefully,  he 
soon  came  to  two  white  mounds,  which, 
when  the  snow  was  pushed  off,  he  saw 
were  their  two  eagerly  sought  companions. 
He  tore  the  rope  frdm  around  his  waist, 
so  that  it  might  be  drawn  up  as  a signal 
to  those  above,  and  then  went  to  work 
with  feverish  haste  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  those  lying  there  so  cold  and  white. 

The  first  one  he  came  to  was  Bender. 
Max  stooped  down,  and  taking  hold  of 
him  suddenly,  was  surprised  to  see  him 
open  his  eyes  and  stare  confusedly  at 
him.  He  hastened  to  raise  him  to  a sit- 
ting position,  and  after  brushing  all  the 
snow  from  Ins  face,  to  give  him  a good 
dose  of  whiskey  from  the  Cottle  he  carried 
in  his  pocket.  In  a few  moments  lie  saw 
that  he  was  becoming  conscious  of  his 
surroundings.  Leaning  him  against  the 
wall  of  rock  for  a support,  and  leaving 
the  whiskey  to  do  its  work  in  warming 
him  into  life  and  activity,  he  hurried  to 
Lena,  every  moment  seeming  to  him  an 
age  until  he  could  attend  to  her.  He 
brushed  the  snoAV  from  her  face  and  fig- 
ure, and  bending  down  to  look  at  her 
closely,  he  felt  sure  that  she  was  dead, 
she  lay  there  so  white  and  beautiful,  with 
no  sign  of  life  visible.  In  an  agony  of 
appreiiension,  he  hastened  to  tear  open  her 
shawl  and  jacket  and  dress,  in  order  to 
put  his  liand  to  lier  heart,  which  he 
tliought  he  felt  faintly  beating.  He  took 
hold  of  her  wrist,  and  tliis  time  he  was 
sure  that  he  detected  a slight  pulsation. 
He  raised  her  up,  and  resting  her  against 
his  knee,  he  rubbed  her  palms  briskly; 
then  melting  snow  by  holding  it  in  his 
hands,  besprinkled  lier  face  with  the  wa- 
ter he  had  obtained.  He  soon  had  tlie 
exquisite  deliglit  of  seeing  signs  of  return- 
ing consciousness.  81ie  siglied  faintly, 
and  opened  her  eyes.  Taking  tlie  llask 


of  whiskey  and  putting  it  to  her  mouth, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  swallow  a 
small  portion  of  its  contents.  Before  long 
she  breathed  regularly,  and  gave  tokens 
of  returning  strength  and  animation. 

Max  saw  that  she  was  making  an  effort 
to  speak,  and  bent  down  lower  to  hea^  her. 

In.  a very  low  voice,  but  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, she  said, 

“Am  I in  heaven?” 

“No,  dearest  Lena,”  he  answered;  “you 
are  here  with  us,  all  right,  and  soon  you 
will  be  quite  well  again.” 

“ If  I am  not  in  heaven,”  she  persisted, 

“ where  am  I?  I must  have  died,  for  I re- 
member going  over  the  precipice.” 

“You  did  not  die,  dear  Lena,”  Max  hast- 
ened to  assert,  for  there  was  something 
in  her  way  of  talking,  almost  as  if  she 
•were  a disembodied  spirit,  which  distressed 
him  greatly.  “You  did  go  over  the 
precipice,  it  is  true,  but  not  very  far 
down,  because  there  was  a ledge  of  rock 
on  which  Bender  and  you  fell;  and  there 
was  such  a depth  of  snow  on  it  that  you 
were  only  stunned,  and  so  your  life  l^as 
been  saved,  and  you  will  soon  be  wetland 
strong  enough  to  gladden  the^^rts  of 
all  of  us  who  love  you  so  mucnr^ 

For  the  first  time,  as  the  last  words 
were  spoken,  a look  of  recognition  came 
into  her  eyes;  before  that  she  evidently 
had  not  known  to  whom  she  was  speak- 
ing. 

“Why,  Max,”  she  said,  “is  it  you?” 

“Yes,  dear  Lena,”  he  returned.  “ Who 
should  it  be  but  me,  who  would  wish  to 
be  the  first  to  follow  you  into  every  peril 
and  danger,  and  save  you  from  all  the 
pain  and  sorrow  that  I could?” 

“Did  you  come  down  the  precipice  af- 
ter me?” 

“I  was  let  down  from  above  by  a rope.” 

“Then  you  have  risked  your  life  to 
save  me.” 

“ Oh  no!  I would  gladly  risk  my  life 
to  save  you,  but  in  this  case  I have  not 
been  called  upon  to  do  so  much.” 

You  have,  Max ; I am  sure  of  it.  Your 
hands  are  torn,  and  your  faoe  is  all  scratch- 
ed and  bleeding;  that  is  why  I did  not 
know  you  at  first.  Why  did  none  of  the 
others  come  after  me?” 

“I— I— don't  know,”  stammered  Max. 

“I  .suppo.se  they  thought  it  would  not  be 
of  any  use.” 

You  made  the  trial,  thougli,  to  see 
wlietlier  it  would  be  of  any  use.  I under- 
stand it  all,  Max;  it  is  because  you  love 
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me  better  than  anybody  else  in  the  world 
does.” 

“ I suppose  so,”  simply  assented  Max. 

‘ ‘ To  think,  too,  how  I have  treated  you  ” 
(here  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands),  “how  I have  requited  such  con- 
stancy and  devotion.  What  a wretch  I 
must  appear  to  you,  Max  I” 

“ Wretch !”  uttered  Max,  reproachfully, 
as  if  indignant  that  she  should  give  utter- 
ance to  such  a slander.  “I  think  you 
are  an  angel.” 

“If  I am  an  angel,  it  must  be  one  of 
the  sort  I have  heard  the  clergyman 
read  about  in  church,  who  troubled  the 
waters,  for  I have  troubled  you  sadly,  my 
poor  Max.” 

“Don’t  say  so,  dear  Lena;  don’t  dis- 
tress yourself  about  that,  I beg  of  you.” 

“No,  I shall  not  distress  myself,  for  it 
is  not  too  late  to  try  to  make  amends  for 
all  the  suffering  I have  caused  you.  This 
life  that  you  have  saved  shall  for  the  fu- 
ture be  devoted  entirely  to  you, dear  Max.” 

There  was  not  a happier  man  in  all 
Switzerland  at  that  moment  than  Max. 
His  joy  was  so  great  that,  unable  to  find 
utterance  for  it  in  words,  he  could  only 
kiss  rapturously  the  little  hands  that  he 
held  within  his  own.  Oblivious  of  time 
and  place,  he  lost  all  recollection  of  his 
surroundings, until  restored  to  it  by  a call 
from  Bender.  Jumping  up  quickly  and 
going  to  him,  he  found  that  worthy  per- 
sonage quite  himself  again.  With  Max’s 
assistance^  he  arose,  stamped  his  feet, 
declared  that  he  had  not  yet  got  over  his 
wonder  at  finding  himself  alive  again, 
shook  hands  with  Lena,  inquired  of  Max 
how  in  thunder  he  got  there,  and  then 
proceeded  to  exercise  with  both  Hands  and 
feet  in  order  to  keep  himself  warm. 

The  cold  was  intense.  Max  wrapped 
the  warm  blanket  he  had  taken  with  him 
around  Lena,  pillowed  her  head  against 
liis  shoulder,  and  supported  by  his  en- 
circling arm,  and  protected  from  the  wind 
and  the  snow,  she  lay  smiling  and  happy. 

Several  liours  elapsed  before  they  heard 
anything  from  their  friends  above,  dur- 
ing which  Bender,  having  stamped  and 
tlirashed  and  beaten  Ids  arms  till  he  was 
tired,  and  drunk  up  all  Max’s  whiskey,  ex- 
cept a little  which  was  given  to  Lena,  was 
beginning  to  become  profane  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cold,  when  they  perceived 
coming  down  toward  them  the  basket 
vvhicli  Max  had  directed  to  be  brought 
from  the  Fan  1 berg  cave. 


Max  arose  when  he  saw  it,  and  as  soon 
as  it  reached  them,  taking  hold  of  it,  he 
examined  it  carefully  to  see  whether  it 
was  strong,  and  fastened  so  as  to  be  sure 
to  remain  evenly  balanced ; then  he  looked 
at  the  rope  to  make  sure  of  its  reliability, 
and  then  proposed  that  Bender  should  be 
the  first  to  go  up. 

The  rescued  guide  looked  askance  at 
this  proposition,  but  seeing  there  was  no 
alternative,  he  seated  himself  in  the  bas- 
ket, which  was  quite  large  enough  for  one 
person,  his  feet  hanging  outside,  and  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate.  Max  pulled 
the  rope  as  a signal  to  those  above  to  diaw 
up  the  basket,  and  after  it  started  he 
guided  it  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  in  order 
to  keep  it  from  hitting  against  the  rock. 

It  was  not  long  till  a glad  shout  from 
overhead,  which  was  heard  above  the  noise 
of  the  wind,  announced  that  the  first  aerial 
voyager  had  arrived  in  safety. 

Again  tlie  basket  was  let  down,  and 
this  time  Max,  with  much  reluctance, 
placed  Lena  in  it.  He  trembled  with  fear 
lest  she  might  again  meet  with  some  mis- 
hap, but  concealing  from  her  as  well  as  he 
could  his  disquietude,  and  exhorting  her  to 
be  calm  and  courageous,  and  not  to  lose 
her  presence  of  mind  whatever  should 
happen,  he  gave  the  signal  for  her  to  be 
drawn  up. 

The  moments  seemed  like  hours  to  him, 
and  he  remained  in  a State  bordering  on 
distraction  till  another  succession  of  glad 
shouts  conveyed  to  him  the  delightful  as- 
surance that  she  too  had  arrived  in  safety. 

With  a heart  filled  with  gratitude  to 
the  Almighty,  he  breathed  a prayer  of 
thanks,  and  then  walked  up  and  down,  in 
order  to  calm  the  turbulent  condition  of 
mind  in  which  he  found  himself,  until  lie 
saw  the  basket  again  descending  for  him. 

It  was  only  the  work  of  an  instant  to 
seat  himself  in*it,  and  giving  the  signal, 
he  was  borne  upward  in  a much  more 
comfortable  manner  than  he  had  de- 
scended. 

With  an  overwhelming  shout  of  ac- 
clamation he  was  received  as  he  reached 
the  brink  above,  and  was  drawn  in  by 
means  of  drawing  in  the  ladder  until  he 
could  be  safel}"  landed  on  “terra  firma.” 
They  all  rushed  to  meet  him,  declaring 
him  their  brave  and  conquering  hero,  and 
Gretchen,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  ecstasy  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown  by  the  arrival  of  Lena,  threw  her 
arms  around  him  over  and  over  again. 
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It  was  necessary  now  for  them  to  make 
some  arrangements  for  their  onward 
march.  Max  declared  that  as  much  tlie 
most  dangerous  portion  of  the  route  had 
been  passed,  it  would  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  roped  together.  Lena 
was  of  course  too  weak  and  shaken  to  be 
equal  to  the  effort  of  descending  a moun- 
tain, so  a litter  was  improvised  for  her 
by  means  of  the  same  ladder  which  had 
proved  useful  on  so  many  occasions,  with 
some  blankets  placed  over  it,  and  on  this 
she  was  carefully  and  tenderly  carried  by 
Max  and  Johann  Muller.  It  was  not  an 
easy  undertaking,  but  love  and  patience 
are  powerful  aids  in  overcoming  all  the 
obstacles  that  we  meet  with  in  our  passage 
through  life,  and  so  it  proved  in  this  case. 
The  snow  ceased  l>efore  they  had  reached 
their  journey’s  end,  and  by  the  time  they 
had  arrived  at  the  cave  of  the  Faulberg 
the  stars  shone  out  as  brilliantly  as  they 
had  done  the  preceding  evening.  They 
were  all  very  glad  to  have  a warm  supper 
and  a good  night’s  rest. 

Tlie  next  morning  Lena  decldred  her- 
self quite  strong,  and  able  to  walk  as  well 
as  ever,  while  Bender  testified  by  his  ru- 
bicund appearance  and  the  excellent  appe- 
tite which  he  displayed  at  breakfast-time 
that  he  was  not  materially  the  worse  for 
the  previous  day’s  thrilling  adv^enture. 


They  returned  that  day  to  the  Jung- 
frau Hotel,  whei'e  they  rested  another 
night,  for  fear  of  injuring  Lena  by  too 
much  exertion,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  they  reached  their  homes. 

Helfenstein  was  not  a bad  fellow,  after 
all.  He  was  not  long  in  seeing  the  “lay 
of  the  land  ” after  their  adventure  on  the 
'^insteraarhorn,  and  he  resigned  all  pre- 
tensions to  Lena’s  hand  gracefully,  the 
more  so  that  he  had  begun  to  admire 
Gretchen  greatly.  He  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  unselfish  devotion  that  she 
had  manifested  for  her  friend  during  the 
time  she  was  in  such  deadly  peril.  Then, 
when  he  began  to  look  at  her  more  at- 
tentively, he  wondered  that  he  had  not 
noticed  how  pretty  she  was. 

He  ended  by  being  completely  subju- 
gated; and  when  he  came  to  the  point  of 
offering  his  hand  and  his  fortune — sucli 
as  it  was — to  his  fair  enslaver,  he  did  not 
meet  with  a refusal. 

So  Gretchen  and  he  were  married  on 
the  same  day  as  Max  and  Lena,  and 
Gi*etchen  became  the  mistress  of  the 
White  Bear  Hotel ; but  never  for  one  in- 
stant did  Lena  envy  her,  nor  regret  that 
she  had  chosen  her  faithful,  loyal,  tender 
Max,  who  made  her  life  as  happy  as  it  was 
possible  for  it  to  be  made  by  the  entire  de- 
votion of  a true,  noble  heart. 


GOLDEN  BUBBLES. 


BY  ROBERT  BURNS  WILSON. 


Desire  not  thou  too  greatly,  for,  like  fire 
Destroying  irhat  it  enfolds,  so  is  desire. 


SUCCESS:— that  was  his  thought,  his  hope,  his  aim. 
Afield  or  housed,  noon,  midnight,  dusk  or  dawn, 
That  dazzling  image  his  heart  dwelt  upon. 

For,  if  he  slept,  imagination’s  flame 
Burnt  like  a steady  torch,  lighting  the  same 
Determined  path — which  Avay  his  soul  had  gone; 
And  if  he  waked,  the  dream,  still  unwithdrawn. 
Remained,  unchanged,  his  conscious  force  to  claim. 


At  last  'twas  his.  An  airy  figure  brought, 
Light-balanced  on  soft  finger-tips,  a sphere 
Of  fine-wrought  gold.  But  his  trained  hands  forgot 
Their  skill  for  one  brief  instant,  in  the  fear 
To  lose  the  gift.  Too  eagerly  they  caught 
The  glittering  ball,  which  crumbled  into  naught. 

♦ 

★ * 

So  strength  may  win  vrliat  it  may  fail  to  keep! 

This  world's  gifts  vary  only  in  degree. 

They  are  but  air  sphered  in  the  thinnest  gold: 

The  bubbles  must  l>e  jostled  tenderly. 
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Few  who  visit  London,  the  early  seat 
of  English  and  American  intelli- 
gence and  freedom,  remember  the  dead 
city  that  lies  below  it.  Roman  London 
lies  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  beneath  the 
modern  city.  Wherever  excavations  are 
made  within  the  ancient  walls,  proofs  of 
its  civilization  and  intelligence  are  con- 
stantly found.  * The  rarest  mosaics  and 
even  frescoes,  the  floors  and  walls  of  an- 
cient houses  long  lost  to  sight,  cups  and 
vases,  great  amphorae,  rich  Samian  ware, 
bracelets,  armlets,  pins,  needles,  remains 
of  dresses,  and  now  and  then  bones  and 
skulls,  point  out  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  and  the  luxury  or  industry  of  its  in- 
habitants. Within  the  walls  it  is  evident 
that  much  of  the  Italian  refinement  was 
transported  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Houses  rich  with  ornament,  churches  and 
basilicas,  baths  adorned  with  frescoes  and 
rich  with  mosaics,  streets  well  paved,  a 
forum  south  of  Cornhill,  with  its  public 
buildings,  its  shop.s,  and  its  busy  multi- 
tudes, and  a river  covered  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  are  revealed  to  us  by 
the  history  and  the  relics  of  the  past. 

The  fine  wall  that  surrounded  the  city 
may  still  be  traced,  and  Ludgate,  Cripple- 
gate,  or  Bishopsgate  recall  its  memory. 
Four  great  Roman  roads  met  in  the 
forum,  and  thence  divided  to  open  a way 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  island,  for  the 
march  of  the  legions  and  the  require- 
ments of  trade.  All  the  great  Roman 
strata,  or  streets,  like  the  modern  rail- 
ways of  Britain,  centred  in  the  ancient 
capital.  One  ran  to  Lindum  and  the 
Caledonian  colonies  over  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian; one  crossed  to  Chester;  one  pene- 
trated Cornwall;  one  ran  on  the  west 
coast  to  Carlisle.  Along  these  fine  high- 
ways the  trade  of  London  Avas  carried. 
Tlie  roads  tliat  ran  from  the  gates  on  the 
nortli  side  are  marked  by  the  usual  signs 
of  a great  city  population.  Like  the  Ap- 
pian  and  the  Latin  ways,  they  are  lined 
witli  tombs.  Cinerary  urns  and  memo- 
rials of  the  dead  begin  at  once  to  reveiil 
tliemselves  without  the  walls.  Witli  tliem 

^ Mr.  Hoaoli  Sfniih’s  lifo-lon^  researches,  Mr. 
Wii^jht’s  “Celt,  Uoiiiaii,  Saxon,”  his  “ Uriconium," 
aiui  the  endless  list  <d' archaeologists  must  be  mv  au- 
thorities for  the  following  sketcli.  But  I have  also 
personally  st,udio<l  some  of  the  London  remains. 


are  found  occasionally  the  remains  of  that 
taste  for  villas  and  fine  rural  homes  that 
marked  the  environs  of  Rome.  The  Brit- 
ish villas  were  little  inferior  to  the  Roman. 
Their  tessellated  floors,  frescoed  walls,  hy- 
pocausts,  baths,  their  varied  apartments, 
their  gardens  of  fruit  and  flowers,  were 
spread  over  the  three  Roman  provinces 
from  Dover  and  Regni  to  York  and  CJar- 
lisle. 

To  form  a true  conception  of  the 
Roman  city  we  must  sweep  away  all  the 
accumulate  results  of  modern  art  and 
industry.  We  must  create  a tabula  rasa, 
and  remove,  as  the  mere  figmen  ts  of  fancy, 
the  Cathedral,  the  Abbey,  the  Tower,  the 
swarming  throngs  of  Cheapside,  and  the 
endless  squares  of  brick  buildings  that 
shelter  the  millions  of  the  London  of  to- 
day; dissolve  the  splendid  vision,  and 
think  only  of  the  past.  Confined  within 
the  narfow  limits  of  these  walls,  its  great- 
est length  the  river  front,  its  greatest 
breadth  between  Cripplegate  and  the 
Thames,  we  see  the  Roman  city.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a wall  of  stone- work  and 
cement  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high. 
Towers  or  castella  appear  at  intervals. 
It  w^as  built  upon  the  plan  of  all  other 
Roman  cities,  and  resembled  Pompeii  or 
Lindum.  Its  four  chief  streets,  at  least 
forty  feet  wide,  met  in  its  forum ; they 
were  perfectl^’^  straight,  and  led  directly 
to  the  gates.  At  their  side  were  narrower 
limites^  or  lanes,  all  equally  straight  and 
free  from  sinuosities.  The  Roman  engi- 
neers laid  out  their  strata  with  unchan- 
ging regularity.  Every  street  was  paved 
with  smooth  stone,  like  those  of  Pompeii. 
Beneath  the  streets  ran  the  sewers  and 
the  water-pipes — we  may  assume — so  in- 
variably found  in  every  Roman  city. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  the 
site  of  the  London  forum ; it  is  only  prob- 
able that  there  must  have  been  one.  We 
may  however,  infer,  from  evidence  too 
detailed  and  minute  to  enter  upon  here, 
that  the  forum  stood  upon  the  oldest  part 
of  Roman  London,  viz.,  south  of  Cornhill 
and  east  of  the  Mansion  House.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  there  was  a forum. 
But  an  inscribed  tile  seems  to  show  that 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  province 
was  at  London.  Those,  however,  who 
consider  the  later  importance  of  Roman 
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London  can  hardly  believe  that  it  had  no 
public  buildings.  At  first  an  insignificant 
town,  although  a port  of  some  trade,  for 
more  than  two  centuries  it  controlled  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  entire  island. 
Its  wharves  were  filled  with  animation, 
its  harbor  with  ships  of  burden.  All  the 
authorities  point  to  London  as  a centre  of 
commercial  activity. 

So  complete  was  the  security  in  which 
South  Britain  remained  for  centuries,  un- 
der the  protection  of  Hadrian’s  wall  and 
the  fortified  cities  of  the  west,  that  London 
vas  left  without  any  other  defence  than 
a strong  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
until  the  age  of  Constantine.  Unlike 
nearly  all  the  other  Roman  cities,  it  had 
no  walls,  was  unprotected  even  by  a 
ditch,  and  lay  open  on  all  sides  to  attack. 
At  last,  however,  at  some  unknown  pe- 
riod, but  between  the  years  350  and  369, 
by  some  unknown  hand,  the  Roman  wall 
was  built.  Its  extent  may  easily  be  traced ; 
fragments  of  it  still  remain ; and  recent- 
ly, at  an  excavation  made  by  the  railway 
company,  a party  of  antiquarians  were  en- 
abled to  study  and  explore  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  in  length  of  these  ancient 
defences.  Saxon  and  Dane,  Norman  and 
Englishman,  have  in  the  long  course  of 
fifteen  centuries  altered,  overtlirown,  or 
rebuilt  them;  but  their  course  and  circuit 
were  never  changed.  The  Roman  wall 
fixed  the  limit  of  the  city,  and  its  venerable 
fragments  still  recall  the  days  when  the 
last  Roman  legions  marched  down  the 
Dover  street,  when  Alfred  restored  the 
wall,  or  when  Pym  and  Hampden  found 
within  its  shelter  the  citadel  of  modern 
freedom. 

To  call  up  the  ancient  city,  therefore, 
we  must  wholly  sweep  away  the  modern. 
On  its  pre.^nt  site,  but  fiheen  or  more 
feet  below,  we  enter  the  classic  London 
through  a gateway  surmounted  by  tow- 
ers, over  a pavement  trodden  by  many  feet, 
but  kept  in  careful  repair.  Again,  at  Sil- 
cliester  we  see  the  disposition  of  the  Ro- 
man gate.  The  wall  is  recessed  so  as  to 
command  the  entrance  for  forty  feet  on 
either  side.  On  the  broad  street  from  the 
bridge  to  the  northern  gate,  near  the  pre- 
sent Bishopsgate,  was  the  highway  that 
for  three  centuries  had  accelerated  the 
trade  of  Britain. 

The  houses  of  the  better  class  can  be  re- 
constructed from  the  Roman  villas  whose 
foundations  have  been  laid  bare  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A very  great  num- 


ber liave  been  found  and  partially  exam- 
ined by  excavations.  Some  of  them  are 
of  a size  and  splendor  which  denote  great 
wealth,  as  well  as  a feeling  of  profound  se- 
curity. They  have  been  found,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  southern  counties.  Many  are 
in  Kent— a county  which,  so  long  as  the 
Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  protected  its 
coasts,  was  the  safest  part  of  Britain.  But 
many  of  these  villas  have  been  found  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  there  are  probably  hun- 
dreds awaiting  discovery.  It  is  not  fair, 
in  considering  the  trader’s  house  of  Lon- 
don, to  take  the  magnificent  ruins  of  such 
a villa  as  that  which  has  been  laid  bare  at 
Woodchester,  in  Gloucestershire.  Here 
we  find  sitting-rooms  fifty  feet  square 
ranged  about  courts  or  gardens  a hundred 
and  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  square;  here 
are  splendid  tessellated  pavements,  fresco 
paintings,  fragments  of  statues  and  groups, 
Samian  ware,  and  every  indication  of  art 
and  luxury.  We  need  not  suppose  that 
London  merchants  lived  in  palaces. 

The  excavations  of  Silchester,  however, 
give  us  precisely  the  kind  of  information 
we  desire.  We  there  find,  for  instance, 
two  houses  laid  open— one  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  citizen  or  a superior  official,  the 
other  that  of  a humble  bourgeois.  The 
general  arrangement  is  similar  in  the  two 
houses.  Let  us  take  the  larger.  It  is 
built  with  a southern  aspect.  A square 
garden  is  surrounded  by  a cloister,  which 
afforded  shade  in  the  summer  and  a shel- 
tered walk  in  winter.  Behind  the  cloister 
on  three  sides  are  large  chambers.  Those 
on  the  west  side  are  winter  ix)oms.  They 
were  warmed  by  a hypocaust,  from  which 
pipes  convej’ed  hot  air  along  the  w.alls  of 
bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms.  Outside  the 
liouse  ran  another  covered  cloister.  Be- 
hind the  house  was  an  open  court-yard  or 
garden,  with  chambers  for  the  slaves,  and 
in  front  stretched  a large  garden.  The 
walls  of  the  house  are  of  brick  and  stone; 
the  pavements  are  tessellated  with  great 
taste.  Tools  of  various  kinds  have  been 
found,  some  of  them,  as  a carpenter’s 
plane,  exactly  like  those  still  in  use;  coins 
of  Roman  emperors  have  been  found,  and 
a fragment  or  two  of  statues.  We  can 
thus  understand  that  the  Pompeiian  villa 
must  not  be  taken  as  the  model  of  the 
Romano-British.  Lysius  indeed  endea- 
vored, without  any  success,  to  apply  the 
rules  of  Vitruvius  to  the  villa  of  Wood- 
chester. We  can  also  understand  that, 
attention  being  paid  to  the  exigencies  of 
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the  climate,  Roman  ideas  of  domestic  ar- 
chitecture and  decoration  extensively  pre- 
vailed over  the  province;  also  that  the 
island  during  two  hundred  years  of  tran- 
quillity became  the  residence  of  many  very 
wealthy  people.  How  did  they  become 
rich?  In  the  same  way  as  at  present— 
by  trade.  And  in  the  same  way  as  over 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  the 
labor  of  slaves  and  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
They  formed  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  were  exported  just  as  the 
iron  and  the  tin  and  the  hides.  Lamen- 
tably obscure  as  is  the  history  of  the  time, 
it  seems  plain  that  the  Roman  system 
broke  down  because  when  the  legions 
were  defeated  or  withdrawn  there  was  no 
reserve,  no  rural  strength — nothing  but 
farms  cultivated  and  managed  by  slaves 
for  wealthy  proprietors.  What  happened 
on  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy  happened 
in  Britain.  Slaves  will  work  for  their 
masters  without  a murmur.  But  no  slaves 
were  ever  yet  discovered  who  would  fight 
and  die  for  their  masters. 

Such,  then,  was  the  house  of  the  wealthy 
London  merchant.  His  house  stood  in 
that  part  of  London  north  of  Cbeapside 
and  Cornhill,  outside  the  busy  and  crowd- 
ed river-side,  where  he  could  stretch  out 
the  garden  which  he  used  so  much.  As 
for  the  houses  of  the  lower  sort,  one  sup- 
poses that  they  were  built  in  many  stories, 
as  those  of  Borne.  But,  indeed,  nothing 
is  known  of  the  w'orking  classes  of  Lon- 
don— whether  the  people  were  freemen 
or  slaves;  how  they  lived  and  how  they 
worked;  what  arts  they  carried  on,  and 
what  industries  they  followed.  Steve- 
dore.s,  dockers,  lightermen,  watermen,  fer- 
rymen, sailors,  coopers,  packers,  all  those 
who  lived  by  the  trade  and  the  lading 
and  unlading  of  merchant  ships,  crowded 
together  at  the  port  of  London — a rough 
people,  coarse  of  speech  and  of  manners, 
as  they  are  to  this  day. 

Into  the  lofty,  brilliant,  well -heated 
apartments  of  the  finer  houses  there  was 
thrown  a confused  mass  of  furniture  not 
unworthy  of  the  richest  palaces  of  nuxlern 
days.  Cushions  and  lounges  of  crimson 
silk  and  Babylonian  tapestry  surrounded 
the  banqueting  tiibles  and  walls:  mirrors 
of  metal  or  glass  shone  on  all  sides.  Glass 
windows  let  in  the  inconstant  sunlight; 
and  candles,  lamps,  and  candelabra  in  the 
winter  evenings,  scattered  over  the  rooms 
on  tripods,  tables,  niches,  and,  perhaps, 
hung  aloft  on  the  ceiling,  threw  down  suf- 


ficient light.  The  infinite  number  and 
varied  forms  of  their  lamps  show  the  care 
the  Romans  gave  to  lighting  their  rooms 
and  their  taste  for  nocturnal  amusement. 
Carpets,  rugs,  and  matting  were  thrown 
upon  the  mosaic  floor.  Statues  of  real 
merit  stood  around  in  artistic  negligence. 
Tables  of  citron  wood,  or  marble  tripods, 
book  shelves  and  stands,  glass  vases  of  all 
forms  and  modes,  rich  with  green,  red,  or 
purple  dyes,  shone  on  the  Roman  side- 
board. Goblets,  pitchers,  and  vases  of 
the  delicate  red  Samian  ware  added  to  the 
glow  of  color;  they  were  so  fragile  th^t 
only  fragments  of  the  finer  kind  have 
been  preserved.  In  the  midst  of  his  luxu- 
rious home  sat  the  Ix)ndon  curial,  or  al- 
derman of  the  Roman  time,  on  his  curule 
chair,  surrounded  by  wife  and  children, 
clothed  in  the  richest  fabrics  of  the  day, 
and  all  glittering  with  rings,  jewels,  arm- 
lets, bracelets,  some  of  which  have  been 
left  beliind  to  tell  their  tale.  On  the 
bones  of  a woman’s  arm  in  Mr.  Roach 
Smith’s  collection  are  seen  three  brace- 
lets of  gold,  with  gems  and  rare  chasings. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  home 
of  the  Roman  period,  we  must  add  a 
great  number  of  articles  of  convenience 
or  comfort  that  would  seem  to  us  almost 
exclusively  modern.  Chairs,  lounges, 
sofas,  bedsteads,  chests,  closets,  drawers, 
curtains,  glass  vessels,  mirrors,  and  vases, 
bunches  of  keys,  and  a great  variety  of 
kitchen  utensils,  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, baskets  and  urns  for  money,  great 
amphorse  filled  with  wine,  and  the  well- 
stored  kitchens  of  the  wealthy,  made  up 
the  requirements  of  Roman  life.  These 
the  barbarous  Saxons  plundered  or  de- 
stroyed, chiefly  from  a fear  that  magic 
lay  in  all  objects  of  art.  A garden  in 
the  front  of  the  villa,  filled  with  roses 
from  Paestum  and  lilies  and  violets,  was 
never  forgotten  by  a people  so  fond  of 
flowers;  baths,  hot  and  cold,  were  attach- 
ed to  every  large  house.  Fourteen  cen- 
turies and  tlie  ravages  of  Saxon  and 
Dane  have  covered  Roman  London  with 
a cloud  of  mystery  that  no  one  lias  been 
able  to  remove.  No  careful  research  into 
its  streets  and  forum  has  been  made  or 
seems  possible.  British  and  American 
archaeologists  are  active  on  tlie  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Egyptian  Delta,  but 
find  little  attraction  in  the  dead  city  upon 
whose  foundations  civilization  was  estab- 
lished, American  and  English.  What  we 
owe  to  Roman  London  must  be  deter- 
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mined  by  future  study  and  excavation? 
But  no  government  aids  in  its  explora- 
tion, and  no  private  benefactor  insures 
it.  Serious  obstacles  interpose.  Its  site 
is  occupied  by  the  warehouses  and  pub- 
lic buildings  of  the  modem  city  of  enor- 
mous value,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  remove  them.  Only  when  a railway 
or  embankment  forces  open  some  of  the 
secrets  of  the  world  below,  do  we  come 
upon  the  remains  of  fine  houses  and  the 
countless  conveniences  of  the  past.  In 
fact,  the  study  of  their  own  antiquities  has 
been  hitherto  neglected  by  our  English 
cousins.  But  there  are  many  cities  yet 
to  be  explored  that  lie  covered  only  by  a 
thin  layer  of  earth.;  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries has  taken  in  hand  the  most  im- 
portant. We  may  look  at  last  for  a rare 
disclosure  of  buried  treasures,  a new  flood 
of  light  on  the  manners  of  the  English 
Romans. 

Conservative  even  in  dress,  the  Romans 
impressed  upon  the  provincial  cities  the 
fashions  of  Rome  and  Naples.  The  toga 
was  the  mark  of  civilization.  Every  citi- 
zen must  wear  it.  Unfit  and  inconven- 
ient as  it  must  seem  in  the  cold  climate 
of  Britain,  it  was  apparently  adopted  by 
the  natives  and  their  Italian  masters,  and 
formed  for  two  hundred  years  the  com- 
mon dress  of  the  people.  This  oblong  or 
square  piece  of  cloth  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  and  held  by  a brooch  or  button 
was  the  symbol  of  the  togatiy  or  the  rul- 
ing race.  The  tunic  worn  next  the  skin 
was  the  real  garment.  This  was  a long 
coat  with  arms  made  of  wool  or  linen,  and 
reselling  to  the  knees  with  men  and  to 
the  ankles  with  women.  It  was  warm; 
it  was  close  to  the  figure;  it  was  some- 
times, in  cold  weather,  double.  It  remain- 
ed, with  modifications,  for  many  centuries 
the  sole  dress  of  the  people,  being  some- 
times of  leather.  Over  the  tunic  the  men 
threw  the  toga  or  the  pallium  ; the  wo- 
men, the  stola.  The  feet  were  covered 
with  sandals  and  shoes,  many  of  which 
have  been  found  in  the  ruined  cities.  The 
British  braccoe,  or  “breeches,”  were  per- 
haps laid  aside,  but  the  soft,  warm,  double 
tunic  was  quite  as  efiBcacious  against  the 
cold  as  the  bracccR.  They  resembled  the 
kilt  of  the  Scots.  The  richest  stuffs,  silks 
and  woollens,  were  used  by  the  wealthier 
classes  in  their  dress  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  purple  borders  of  the  officials  marked 
the  distinctions  of  rank.  An  absurd  pas- 
sion for  titles  and  oflBce  had  always  been 


a trait  of  the  Roman  character — chiefly 
among  the  uncultivated  classes — and  the 
British  cities,  almost  independent  and  self- 
governing,  imitated  the  fashions  of  Rome. 
The  Roman  municipal  government  was 
evidently  the  model  of  that  of  the  cities 
of  England  and  America.  The  emperors 
left  to  the  provincial  towns  and  colonies 
the  right  of  electing  their  municipal  of- 
ficers. Every  year  an  election  was  held. 
The  modem  mayor  or  president^ was  rep- 
resented by  the  duumviri,  or  two  officials 
who  formed  the  head  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. But  they  could  only  be  taken 
from  the  list  of  the  curiales,  or  senators, 
who  formed  the  ruling  aristocracy  of  the 
town.  It  is  probable  that  these  curiales 
were  of  Roman  descent,  the  first  settlers 
of  the  distant  colonia.  Mr.  Coote  has 
shown  that  the  chief  Italian  families — the 
Fabii,  Claudii,Valerii,  and  many  others— 
are  all  represented  in  the  British  settle- 
ments and  inscriptions,  and  they  may 
have  formed  the  germ  of  a colonial  aris- 
tocracy. Human  equality  had  long  been 
forgotten  among  the  once  progressive  Ro- 
mans. Slavery,  imperialism,  and  caste 
were  held  to  be  the  institutions  of  God, 
not  man.  The  curiales  were  sometimes 
a hundred  in  number,  and  formed  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  Roman  London. 
The  office  was  hereditary.  The  sons — 
perhaps  the  eldest— were  curiales  like  the 
fathet*s.  But  one  trace  of  popular  sover- 
eignty was  preserved.  An  officer  was 
elected  each  year  whose  duty  it  was  to 
defend  the  privileges  of  the  people.  He 
was  the  tribune  of  London.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  define  his  powers  or  rights.  We 
only  know  that  such  a faint  shadow  of 
the  famous  popular  officials  of  Rome  ex- 
isted in  the  British  colonies. 

In  many  things  the  Roman  aldermen 
seem  to  have  governed  well,  and  far  more 
wisely  than  their  barbarous  Saxon  or 
Norman  successors.  The  health  of  Ro- 
man London  was  cared  for  by  the  most 
stringent  laws.  No  interments  were  al- 
lowed within  the  city  walls,  and  the  pes 
tilential  graveyards  that  until  quite  re- 
cently filled  most  European  and  even 
American  cities  with  noxious  odors  were 
never  known  in  Roman  England.  The 
streets,  as  at  Uriconium  or  Lindum,  were 
well  paved  and  kept  in  good  repair. 
They  were  carefully  swept  and  purified. 
Beneath  them  ran  sewers  connecting  with 
each  house,  and  a full  stream  from  some 
aqueduct  or  river  was  poured  into  the 
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city,  tilling  its  fountains,  baths,  and  res- 
ervoirs, and  providing  cleanliness  and 
abundant  water  for  the  peoj>le.  It  is 
probable  that  fountains  played  in  every 
square  of  the  British  cities,  and  that  the 
baths  of  London  were  open  freely  to  all. 
One  still  remains  in  the  Strand.  But 
the  immense  buildings  used  for  public 
bathing  have  been  excavated  and  explored 
in  other  English  cities,  and  show  the  great 
labor  and  cost  bestowed  by  the  curiales 
on  their  various  conveniences.  No  pub- 
lic charitable  establishments  in  any  mod- 
ern city  can  approach  them  in  their  cost- 
ly luxury.  They  wei-e  the  palaces  of  the 
people.  The  baths  of  London,  although 
still  hidden  beneath  the  pavements  and 
foundations  of  modern  warehouses  aad 
churches,  we  may  naturally  infer  wei*e 
not  inferior  to  those  found  at  Uriconium 
or  York  in  size  and  splendor. 

The  painted  walls,  mosaic  and  tessella- 
ted floors,  pictures,  statues,  games  and  ath- 
letic exercises,  porticos,  marble  columns, 
gilded  ceilings,  immense  apartments,  the 
sudarium,  the  frigidarium,  and  the  end- 
less luxuries  of  the  Roman  bath  were 
opened  at  the  public  expense,  at  a very 
small  price,  to  all  tlie  free  people  of  Lon- 
don.* But  besides  these,  a great  number 
of  costly  entertainments  were  provided 
from  the  public  funds.  Wherever  he 
went,  the  Roman  carried  with  him  his 
passion  for  games  and  spectacles.  Inno- 
cent as  these  had  been  under  the  earlier 
kings  and  the  more  austere  republicans, 
they  grew  at  last  into  a series  of  shocking 
exhibitions,  and  corrupted  and  destroyed 
the  progressive  humanity  of  Rome.  They 
began  and  completed  the  moral  decay  of 
the  nation.  As  the  imitator  of  Italian 
fashion,  the  British  city  could  not  have 
been  far  behind  its  Gallic  and  Roman  con- 
temporaries. London  must  have  possess- 
ed its  circus,  amphitheatre,  theatre,  and 
open  park  or  square  for  the  athletic  games 
of  its  Roman  youth.  No  remains  of  these 
buildings  have  been  found  at  London. 
But  they  exist  in  all  the  other  British 
cities.  They  were  probably  built  and 
maintained  at  the  public  expense.  A 
generous  emperor,  it  is  true,  like  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines,  might  build  aque- 
ducts, bridges, tl I eatres,  and  amphitheatres 
for  his  obedient  subjects,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  all  the  amphitheatres,  baths, 

^ The  bath  recently  excavated  at  Bath — 

Arjuie  Soli8 — in  110  feet  long  and  68  feet  wide. 
Above  it  is  a line  vaulted  ceiling. 


‘cii*cusea,  or  theatres  of  the  English  cities 
can  have  been  the  gifts  of  the  emperors. 
They  were  probably  paid  for  from  the 
city  revenues.  It  is  certainly  most  re- 
markable that  no  trace  of  an  amphitheatre 
should  have  been  found  near  London.  It 
has  been  suggested  that,  considering  that 
the  real  importance  of  London  only  be- 
gan in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  when 
the  country  was  rapidly  becoming  Chris- 
tian, it  never  had  any  ampliitheatre  at  all. 
The  aldermen — curiales— like  the  Roman 
ediles,  were  expected  to  provide  free  amuse- 
ments for  all  the  citizens.* 

Of  the  character  of  these  entertain- 
ments we  have  frequent  representations 
on  the  British  cups  and  vases.  They 
were  too  often  frightful  copies  of  the 
worst  fashions  of  Rome.  The  bull-fight, 
with  its  bestiarius  or  matador,  is  seen 
painted  on  the  common  pottery;  it  is  still 
preserved  in  the  national  amusements  of 
Spain.  Cock-fights  were  also  popular  ev- 
erywhere, and  game-cocks  with  danger- 
ous spui*s  have  left  their  bones  among  the 
ruins.  Athletic  sports  and  chariot  races 
were  no  doubt  as  well  attended  in  Britain 
as  at  Rome  or  Constantinople.  But  the 
amphitheatres,  with  their  hideous  con- 
tests of  men  with  wild  beasts  or  with  each 
other,  seem  to  have  followed  the  Roman 
colonist  wherever  he  wandered.  They 
are  found  along  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  in 
the  cities  of  the  west,  at  Gloucester  and 
Chester,  and  no  doubt  the  amphitheatre 
of  London  will  at  some  time  be  exhumed, 
or  some  traces  found  of  its  ill-omened  site. 
The  amusements  of  a nation  indicate  its 
character  and  its  fate;  the  nation  that 
sinks  into  cruel  sensuality  in  its  most 
popular  recreations  is  certain  to  fall  to 
decay.  Pix)gressive  development  toward 
humanity  and  refinement  can  alone  give 
a lasting  strength  to  political  institutions, 
and  Roman  Britain  perished  by  its  own 
hand. 

The  barbarous  thirst  for  inhuman  spec- 
tacles is  seen  everywhere  in  the  Roman 
remains.  On  the  cups  and  vases  tliat 
adorned  the  family  table  the  favorite  or- 
nament seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  sports  of  the  arena.  Tlie  bestiarius, 
or  matador,  is  seen  engaged  in  a fearful 
struggle  with  the  savage  bull ; the  gladi- 
ator pursues  his  deadly  aim.  These  de- 

^ Pliny’s  letters  to  Trajan,  42,  46,  48,  show  that 
the  aqueducts,  tlieatres,  and  baths  were  built  at  the 
cost  of  the  citizens.  They  show,  too,  that  peculation 
was  common. 
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signs,  which  must  have  educated  the  mind 
of  childhood,  and  been  familiar  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  could  only  have 
served  to  prepare  them  for  revolution  and 
merciless  disorder.  It  is  not  the  ballads 
so  much  as  the  amusements  of  a people 
that  a wise  legislator  would  care  to  direct. 
The  amphitheatres  of  Colchester,  Silches- 
ter,  Caerleon,  Rich  borough,  and  many  oth- 
er cities  were  of  stone,  like  those  of  Rome, 
and  were  of  considerable  extent.  A the- 
atre of  large  size  has  been  found  recently 
at  St.  Albans.  But  as  yet  we  know  too 
little  of  the  Roman  cities  to  determine 
how  many  boasted  their  places  of  public 
amusement.  We  can  only  infer  that  no 
large  town  was  without  its  amphitheatre. 
The  tale  told  on  the  Roman  pottery  seems 
conclusive.  The  Romano  - British  were 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  delight  in 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  human  woe. 

A Roman  street  in  London  had  little 
resemblance  to  the  tall  buildings  and 
brilliant  array  of  Cheapside  or  Broadway. 
But  it  must  have  possessed  its  own  pecul- 
iar excellence.  Watling  Street— its  Ro- 
man name  is  unknown — the  highway  of 
traffic,  ran  from  London  Bridge  to  New- 
gate, and  led  thence  through  a rich  coun- 
try, thickly  overspread  with  cities  and  vil- 
las, by  various  branches,  to  Gloucester, 
Chester,  and  the  farthest  limit  of  Cornwall 
and  Wales.  Here  were  the  seats  of  the 
gp*eat  mining  industries— iron,  lead,  and 
tin — the  famous  baths  of  Aquae  Solis,  and 
some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  of  England.* 
The  traffic  and  travel  on  Watling  Street 
must  therefore  have  been  immense.  With- 
in the  walls  it  was  probably  forty  feet 
wide,  well  paved  and  free  from  all  impuri- 
ties. Cleanliness  was  a leading  trait  in 
every  Roman  city.  The  houses  on  each 
side  had  few  windows,  but  were  painted  in 
stripes  of  red  and  blue,  or  sometimes  adorn- 
ed with  frescoes.  The  walls  were  usually 
thi*ee  feet  thick,  and  the  entire  building 
was  of  solid  stone,  cement,  or  brick.  Be- 
low, the  shops  were  filled  with  rich  wares: 
the  clothiers,  with  Tarentine  woollens  and 
the  coarser  kinds  of  native  growth  and 
manufacture;  the  jewellers,  with  British 
beads  of  glass  or  jet,  gold  brooches  and 
armlets,  and  the  rarest  gems  from  Italy 
and  the  Blast;  the  bakers,  with  fine  bread 
and  confections;  the  gaudy  tavern,  with 
its  invitation  to  eat  and  drink,  offered  the 

^ The  Roman  drains  and  reservoir  have  recently 
been  i*estoro<l  and  made  nse  of  at  Bath.  Archifcolog. 
Journal,  1886,  vol.  42,  p.  72. 
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famous  Rutupian  oysters;  a book-store 
would  show  on  its  shelves  some  fine  cop- 
ies of  Livy  and  Cicero,  a late  edition  of 
Martial,  perhaps  an  array  of  Greek  clas- 
sics that  would  fill  with  hopeless  envy 
and  delight  a collector  of  our  own  day. 

Along  Watling  Street  moved  the  va- 
ried throngs  of  Roman  London.  Clad 
in  toga  and  tunic,  sandals  and  trousers, 
the  British  merchant  came  from  his  mines 
and  his  factories  around  Deva  and  Isca  * 
to  sell  his  wares  in  the  London  market; 
the  wild  Brigantes,  still  half  savage,  in 
rude  vest  of  skins,  descended  from  the 
north  with  furs  and  game ; some  yellow- 
haired Caledonian,  huge  in  form,  with 
fierce  blue  eyes,  towered  over  the  throng; 
a horde  of  slaves  followed,  and  a great 
press  of  people.  But  suddenly  the  crowd 
parts,  and  a cohort  of  Roman  soldiers, 
new  levies  from  Batavia,  or  even  Spain, 
moves  swiftly  on  to  its  post  on  the  dis- 
tant frontier.  Sometimes  an  official,  with 
lictors  and  attendants,  makes  his  way 
among  the  crowd;  sometimes  even  the 
divine  emxierors  of  Rome,  the  masters  of 
half  mankind,  passed  up  Watling  Street 
with  their  legions  to  drive  the  Piets  and  the 
Irish  over  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  Here  Con- 
stantins, the  gentle,  was  often  seeu«  and 
his  wife  Helena;  here  his  son  Constan- 
tine assumed,  or  displayed,  the  sceptre  of 
the  world  to  reform  its  creed;  and  here 
Septimius  Severus  long  before,  with  his 
wicked  sons,  Geta  and  Caracalla,  was 
borne  on  his  litter  to  pass  to  the  northern 
gate  on  his  way  to  York,  Scotland,  vic- 
tory, and  death. 

il^tnan  England  was  a favorite  prov- 
ince with  the  Roman  emperors.  Britan- 
nicus  was  one  of  their  proudest  titles. 
Caesar  and  Claudius — a long  interval — 
began  its  conquest.  Vespasian  won  early 
laurels  on  its  wild  battle-fields;  the  best 
generals  of  Rome  fought  on  the  banks 
of  the  Humber  and  the  Thames.  In  the 
next  century  Hadrian  shivered  amidst 
the  fogs  of  Britain,  and  probably  built 
the  great  wall,  the  grandest  of  all  the 
Roman  fortifications  in  Italy  and  Eu- 
I'ope.  We  may  perhaps  trace  his  pro- 
tecting hand  in  many  great  roads  and 
bridges,  and  London  may  have  owed 
much  to  him.  He  no  doubt  often  trod 
its  well-paved  streets.  Antoninus  Piu.s 

* The  raines  of  Somerset,  Herefordshire,  and  all 
the  west  show  immense  heaps  of  scoriae  and  cin- 
ders, miies  of  mines  and  smelting  places.^^  Arclueo- 
Jo".  Journal,  vol.  34,  p.  364;  ¥ol.  36,  pp.  327-8. 
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was  another  benefactor  of  Britain.  Y"ork 
and  its  imperial  palace  were  more  closely 
connected  with  the  victorious,  death- 
stricken  Septimius  Severus:  but  he  too 
may  have  aided  in  the  aj^g’randizenient 
of  the  commercial  capital.  Caracalla, 
the  wicked,  has  left  liis  name  in  the 
Scottisli  legends  and  a fearful  renown 
in  lii.story.  Of  the  later  emperore,  the 
family  of  Constantins  Chlorus  seem  al- 
most British  in  their  tastes  and  habits, 
and  a doubtful  legend  makes  Helena  a 
Britisli  maiden  of  higli  degree  l>efore  she 
Ix^came  the  wife  of  an  emperor.  The 
finest  and  the  most  numerous  of  the  Ro- 
man coins  found  in  Britain  are  marked 
with  the  names  and  emblems  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Constantine.  Helena,  Constantine, 
ConsUins,  Crispus,  Constantins  II.,  Faus- 
ta,  wife  of  Constantine.  Dalmatius,  her 
nephew,  and  many  others,  are  recorded 
in  these  useful  memorials.* 

It  is  plain,  therefoi'e,  that  London  for 
two  centuries  was  a frequent  residence  of 
the  cliiefs  of  the  empire.  It  mu.st  have 
profited  by  their  care.  They  would  nat- 
urally adorn  it  with  fine  buildings  and 
perfect  its  wonderful  system  of  roads. 
To  suppose  that  it  wanted  the  splendid 
temple.s,  baths,  and  basilicas  that  are  found 
at  Uriconium  and  Cal  leva  is  an  excess 
of  scepticism.  The  forum  of  London 
lies  hidden  under  the  brick  warehouses 
of  the  modern  city.  Its  situation,  as 
pointed  out  above,  was  on  the  south  side 
of  the  modern  Cornhill.  But  wlierever  its 
site,  we  may  properly  conclude  that  it  was 
in  size  and  splendor  not  unworthy  of  the 
commercial  capital.  Crowning  its  high- 
est point,  as  at  Pompeii  or  Uriconium,  a 
fine  temple,  converted  into  a Christian 
church  if  not  originally  built  for  one,  with 
a fagade  of  fluted  columns  and  Corinthian 
capitals,  rose  above  tlie  busy  city.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  forum  a great  basil- 
ica, or  city  hall,  several  hundred  feet  in 
length,  with  two  aisles  of  pillars  — the 
model  of  all  later  cathedrals — resounded 
witli  the  pleadings  of  the  causi(lict\  or 
lawyers.  At  the  other  end  of  the  forurn 
opened  the  Roman  baths  of  London.  In 
tlieir  broad  lialls  and  palaces  gathered 
the  scholar,  the  poet,  the  noble,  the  cu- 
rial,  and  an  immense  throng  of  the  people 
to  join  in  the  favorite  pleasures  of  a Ro- 

* Wrifriit’s  Celt,  tlie  Konian,  etc.,  p.  371.  Tlie  coins 
of  ('arausiiis  come  next  to  those  of  Constantine. 
At  Caerleon,  of  2f>0  coins,  28  belong  to  Constantine 
the  Great,  21  to  Carausius. 


man  city.  Not  far  away  stood  the  shops 
of  the  goldsmith  and  the  jeweller,  and 
long  lines  of  pillared  porticos  to  shelter 
the  j>eopIe  from  rain  and  snow  as  they 
passed  in  and  out  of  their  magnificent 
forum.  It  is  strange  how  these  Romans 
surpassed  us  in  architecture  and  the  clean- 
liness and  comfort  of  their  cities. 

Our  .savage  ancestors  brought  fi-oin  their 
forests  only  a few  skins  for  covering,  some 
coarse  woollen,  and  none  of  the  usages  of 
a civilized  family  and  home.  When  they 
desti*oyed  the  English  cities  they  met  with 
a thou.sand  articles  of  which  they  knew 
no  use,  and  comforts  that  were  to  them 
only  worthless  luxuries.  The  beds  of 
down  or  hair,  the  carpets,  curtains,  chairs, 
baths,  lounges,  cushions,  and  all  the  fur- 
nitui-e  of  the  Roman  apartment,  were  at 
first  neglected  or  desti'oyed.  In  some  of 
the  ruined  cities  pieces  of  njoney  ai’e  found 
scattered  over  the  floors  of  houses,  or  over 
fields  and  gardens,  as  if  thrown  away  by 
the  first  plundered.  Our  Saxon  ancestoi's 
valued  only  slaves  and  workmen,  land  and 
forest.  But  they  l>egan  to  learn  in  the 
usual  manner. by  the  intioduction  of  trade, 
the  various  wants  and  conveniences  of 
civilization.  The  Saxons  soon  learned  to 
imitate  the  arts  of  civilization ; and  nearly 
everything  we  have  of  comfort  at  home, 
convenience  and  ease,  was  familiar  to  our 
ance.stors  — knives  for  the  table,  metal 
spoons  and  clasp-knives,  combs,  needles, 
pins,*  the  rich  brooches  and  golden  arm- 
lets of  the  women,  rings,  signets,  stamps, 
the  beds,  lounges,  chairs,  that  we  use  to- 
day, and  weie  used  wherever  trade  in- 
troduced some  of  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  almost  possible  to 
refurnish  a modern  house  from  the  coni 
mon  conveniences  of  a Roman  villa,  so 
clo.seIy  have  we  imitated  them,  and  the 
Saxons  have  transmitted  to  us  by  a i^eg- 
ular  succession  the  arts  of  common  life. 
Tlie  Saxon  or  Norman  lady  of  modern 
England  or  America  owes  more  than  she 
usually  remembers  to  the  luxurious  wo- 
men of  the  ancient  cities.  Her  mirror, 
her  hair-pins,  curls  and  fillets,  her  false 
hair,  cosmetics  and  hair  dyes,  tunics  and 
cloaks,  ear  rings  and  necklaces,  shoes  and 
sandals,  possibly  her  gloves,  and  even  her 

* The  spoon,  ihe  two  comb.s  of  bone  and  one  of 
wood,  the  foot-rule  of  bronze,  the  pair  of  compasses, 
knives,  bend.s,  etc.,  in  the  collections,  carry  us  back 
at  once  into  the  Roman  household.  See  Well- 
beloved.  Antiquities  of  York. 
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the  country  ^rere  pidtitres  from  the  graceful  mythology  of 

The  ideas  of  Romei  intrcdM«^  ^uth;  the  statues  and  paintings, of 
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avVEPJEfi’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAOAJ^INE. 


: blBxitVg*  oities  -arid  hi:>mes,  - ± 

tha  left,  save  thiit 

fou^id  111  ftie  intmasterjr 

W iaa^nln;g  retiwl  'it 

but 

Tlie  jSa:t0« 
Aifred:  eiicoura:e^d  re- 

fiuoii>eiitr  kn\>\4^1edgiv  Ttie 

Nib'iHan  toil ^ t 

iaf 

a bi^Iiep  life  atid 

Ammca. 

gatif^a.rt6ti?  air 

ait  ..);^ 

le^  . few' 

Die; ;' rtf^j • ,:  ■ 

ll^- '^bd' 

Boifei  Kfeiiari 

tboiigb t cb  ID  vaI^"  Die . Ehig lish  *iti  i iKb 
Wa-  beien  eilMcAied  ibiy  liA^ 

tiAd  studied  ttie  apt^  iMv 

^epted  fer  ^ A ■fty^ 

tiiiu0  distaiKt 

^feieeiSv  Oiiin»  bas  j^i  veb  ilA  Uxi^t  pQt^ 

wa , ■ ft^e  . hA  :\;£A , . 

lini  -of  tW  feasb;  . .iiiiCfefe  dinner  ta- 
tbe  i^AfKier  masfem  nfevif?  tMipuHl  In  ina-  bfe  stUt  ;sboAf^) 

saib  f#  in  iffe  Bribfeb  eibfes.  Bonk»^  piafe>»{  piafeiL  Bor 

to  Vi^il  w^u^^:;pnr  feosafeW^ 

and  Iifey:^W^  and  si>larifed,  wa  rpay  oife  widia  ar/  infe^Sr;  ioii^ 
well  ifeTi^y^  aur  dress  Die  Bnmaii  fetife 

WAlb  L^biidoti  itoid  L tif^userai  ourabwreh- 

jnvvr'mAiai  becAfue  fe  es/  Dic  to  batbs^  a pour  jc/ypy 

Dfe  idc^  ppp:idue  rule,  bf  of  rrije^^itium  aittl  U 

dtoA  ibf?  pf  in  Aruidd  to  iisides^  t tmoe  ike  resAtnbla toft 

fe)(i  of  liulBait  nn»dbru  i.«iid  aiiuieiit  life  Any , feHl»i5to  . 

IVteito?:^  teoiperarieev  aUd  iboughk  The  But  in  al{  iho  lifelirr  tmiirS  of  mciifel 

example  of  tlie  KomAii  ffepablic  v^as  ever  progress  we  Awa  sDJl  rnoi;^  to  our  Homan 

tofere  itomi.  V,:  ''■,  ’’/i 

Die  detofes  of  .,  v 

•foeumv  \ - -•’  , ’ r;r.'^N:\’'''v.v:' 


BKOJssr®  Bc^T  m fB%  i:iiricHoft  Buoai^^F 
FOITXO  rtc  feK  TfTAll^S. 


Roman 
ppibraeing  akimsi  ^ 
idt  polifiGAl  the- 


aptoarto  in 


BuoxzE  Aimciuits  WK  uottjcsTTc  Use. 


tr  'iiii\l  ■ 

' Udr^r- 

':i;}\e;';inv||&;2 

of. 

"■  ttiiiffljt  ■ 
:v'-:iite. 

■■ 

i 

aiM 

' -■^T^  - "v-  * >T-» 

,ijd  B 

•- 

iti!»jll|Ji^V- 

:'  l' 

iU  .':;v.^^fiir;i 

ii,'-.;M)v\ 

1-  f;l.h?‘ 

^t'  ;:'<}i«f,  ■ 

H '}^ 


BRON^isl  Jk^^D^aTHt:R  OHyAUKSTrU : FOUjJD  IJX  LOXbO^. 


teaelieT^..  It  AvUfi  tfie  r^cof^  Wew  Soa«e 

</t  rise-  <DfiVbittknyeut  ^o  tbe  Belgie 

to  ;in«ii^> ;;  iiii4  &iroir  riiou  k«  dht)  Ti xigi  fsk.  tmfei*Si  ^ ; 

kilims  if?  a still  tfc  0/ 

^1^(1,  softATOii  by  s>  A B.*jc i lUtyc  :1s  g:ood:  i-v^ob  to  ^upjxos^ 

bi;K>kyf  Uia  ilmj  t.jno>  biubom 

m6i*c^  aii<l  Ibu^i'iyal  liOfuloH  jfleiife  fax  tfe  tbe  3Sot»^«s, 

vvii?f:^s Oib  aJm  yqual 

Its  mbbu;aietvf^viH^>>i^Wt^  otby^tv|>o:!'tfi  of  Eugl^iUjd^  tiu<3  x^-6 

Oui^  of  tlte^  baye  tbecH>topbt|?jt^  Br*b1nsr 

if  ouc^rtaiti;  ihsit  tl^y  w^si-b  >vbr« 

is^ tlA?r ' •-/.- • V ; , ' , .'  ''  //  .,’  . v..\'.' 

any  bf  ttie^  H 

4lwg' . :’•'  y 

Oil  . '■.  :i^|  "S  ' Jm’ 

lo^'  tfo^iie^mbabkj  .fijT^s^i^.iban  '■' ; • , ' 1'  • 5 

|im  \ ^sT 

spp^i^ ' ■ £fe;,  * jB 

aroxOi'ipl,  tliyiiiy " 

tlibvt^iyer^iyuWl  ,./r/ 

•i  f t rf  ;'^C  ^ ’ 

yiv^  Xi'  ' . ■ ■ : 


BUcU,  tbavii»  i’rt|i‘i  ^h'^txXy  afC' 
-all  ;\m^«i<jfii^c|iyt^im.:  ; 


^ b^^*"0  Cti  THAMKS  STRE^T^ 
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i rcjiiK  ii fi<l  UiCH*  cw ar^K?d  w iih  iNpejpi  m 

\3\Hyi\Qliod  uftm  ladv:*ii 

wlith  fjclt  ^5^.urg:<^Ci«  KtHtet^w  ft^aiuiiao- 
tuim  wttli  t)i^  of  Itikly  and  the  rir- 

iistie  w an‘!5:  i>f  (p ^ecc ; ti ii ^ do h 

iti  efea*  i<<  'g  ili  0;  woods  aiui  fern  turn  k i i j ^ ih  e t he  y«r  i )i  <i?  doe,kJ$  iisF  lirm  do  u , wo  \j  1 d 

ien>.  Not  th^t  dio  h^^pie.^  ijativf^  wefe  r.aj!‘ry  tbelinr  s»ud  the*  com  and 

e yer  hYJ t i r ^ ni^ters  ca tily  of  il^  w^e jf;t  la  the  0 f Ga u I an d 

^s  hAr^hly  of  Hayti  Spi^n,  Jaliaii  found  in  BriiUii[u  thy  tie- 

aad  (?uha  V*y  UioSpaoisli  But  e»5&^try  ^upplie^  fw  Ui?*  pt'rislirtiif  s<>14H;ra 

tb/-*y  liav:#"  o«tHv*^d  llafit*  ni  Gei'miioy/ clod  the  jwioteme  ^tc^ 

^}u^^  4?.ya|jarikweat«  wer*^  ntade.  di-ew  rmtp  it  \\  \\H)  farainO  pir^.t^Ueil 
theeOontrjiy?)o;v  LoMtloi)  vva^ri  wn  hnmen^  th^  CV>4^^  sho^v  the  ^•oeral  enh?''^-^ 

th^  tidf'  flowed  tioo  and  pitef>ei*ity  x%t  the  iBlaTid.  ' Hi.s 
iricedSaiiViy.-  Thfr  town  could  have  been  six  liundred  corn  ebips  w«^t>e  h;*sriiy  tanlt 

m the  fokx^hi  of 
Ardeiuies,  and 
po/^Lhly  iuiidcil 
only  oh  Uv/>tMUh- 
era  shore:  if  we 
: ^ allow  tUemahiar- 

1 ^ " d^H 

■ r^,  . •J.lji^  ^ .'  ' ^drtai 

fhey  wouid.}^^^ 

r the  cepHehy  ^ 

IjmSBv  ka&’t 

or  KirurmislihHii 

ih^  yery . 

M Thhdcm 

: ■ • ;•  V \ • ■' reiehil  .• 

the  Ital^tW 

T j K'  v^i usnija. i • *>1  Loh«itht  r>f 

&h(>^h  Ifi  lih"  vimmrjitaia^^a  hef^  *:*ohrr 
vcr^*:M:l  aii  F^om 

1 1 Vo  eAar]  tvh^ - 

h h ) ^ i , ;f  ivi  h \\  t h ; the  >r esL 

. Ji >voiv 

f h jt* lu‘?vjyy  ph^uUd  direolly  t^> 
tlio  t’'f'nfitiion,‘«^i.  o»’,ir*r>’.  ~ \Vhv>e.ry2'-'»ftitr'' 
LtijC'  ku,»d  itihfii  M.hiV>^|vy*r  hayif  ■ 

■|‘iirau;y h;  J-^jhdntv' ••  „ 
ap  vf  the • i 0 ;y(hifh j;  iii 

^ ' ■‘'  ^’v.^'-'v  te>v 

iiA  V 1'  (ty  ,1'  ij|j^X»<:a!f{:i»,  A Ut'  . 

4.UK.  /|^foak,iftt\4vai;,».,n^  j^  ■'’^liO. 


HOMA'X  HiWKMIfirf:  nSSADK;«HXni*  StllEET: 


aOHA^■  AJUVWaH.«. 


only  a collr^^tlon  ivf  mdo  l-H^  ^>eated  on 
^'ohoid  eho\af  |ho  ri.vef,^  l.i 
id . w' t * >r  t 'tvi tssixi e:4 hoi o i ey  wi 

tefvyt^  Binnhhfy'r; »ivp ie*'! y 1 > « li  ti ve  - 

ovs  hihi  -skdi  en  .0ity  }.h>if>:oi;  ynirijp^.t*‘i*s,;.]!f 
rt?e  1^0i%oy  hhfU  'lie  tthiiy^nkilo^d . 
li  yhuA^  ■nh<-^»titkd  fvohh/*  y for,  thiffic 
ii*:?iV.h;ir-  e >'<.**»'■  too.d  'lis  < :oriunotoiai  sh  <" 


■ ■>;v>-;.-? 

r ^*r>/ t**' t 

1-*  V. 

: a;-.  ; 

O «J ' - 1 fir  *l  • ! ■oi;'-/  ^ ' * ■' ' ' '. .* 

r hf  fl.-H  11 

h ::t.v 

i'■^•:f  . ’fllO’tiH  ir- 

■tjv  ^>hi{ 
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But  it,  uncle  sOni^  Dew  trait  of  TXoujhn  indu^ti^y  aiid 

pi^  for  the  in* port  fopnc!., 

fctj^rt  Q^n  un>l  eatile  the  coiUit,lh;i^  ruaUs' 

ht:^uy  the?  olih^f  prodt^^  ^}a^es,  traevM  to  capitaji 

irhnl  :goi(J^  siiv^.,  Ifead/tJo^s  or  a fctoioiti?  llieWi^lt^ ^ Loiidoi)  luy>>*t=l2c}i»]r 

breeai/ah4  ptoha^  and  xvild  VieaAtsi,  axJparentv  i^al,  repre?^enU\liv 

5^eto  And  jail  iheS;^  wouk}  UH^^ierh 

naturally  tiiul  their  j'roni  .thf>  HtuI A<:<H’ivik^  Imeecl 

and /^vesr  ky  ilie  va^vioiiii  roads  to  Uvk  tto:<>  tho  ^Ybol^,  Uvstorj  of  tho  British 


no^AN  firm 


^Qiwnt  pitH  on  Ihfi:  Wcuks  of  the  Tliamev,  ; io-^ripUrmsaiorum^nts^aud 

Fc3fr  llie^  ermrmoii  ti»e  es^oal  way  lerk  * •:  ’They  were,  formed  for  eliH]'it.ubiev 

to  Lotukor  f>y  tUfr  |;u^rt  /ifnf t*/Vr’ir; near  taVruTtercii^h  and  i*eiic^ous^  p\«;po!^;it ; to 
i)o^i(^ AiftfalA  ih ti  di pm{  road  4 if i rough  n - nnmi tain  th e ;^i ek,  tf»  horj  .the  4c^d . and 
tort) M ry i i l;k^0ioih oIk  ay avoided,  i f pc'</bably  ^ to  t of 

Bvk  ''tyorktoadj^hik 

ttoikk itko' ^ way  have  ])ev )r  The  Merctri^^ :ahd  Ttr^  ' ' 

1 Jie  rtvky  It  wny  toto^alto kom  ziie  di- 

]is  htfekotojikfe^ii  tliy  Rohiun  ^ninds  st^n>  to  veer  p'^  that 

have  Wii4evv»'uif>touiV^  iti  thy  It^han 

mkvikly.yto^khbd  Wtoh  iiiteirtfal  VlOiUuirink  eifirly  i<iE[e, 

toi  Tito  Bowmu  rokds/  * Lvuiilaii  Vr  ijie  ^ntrk  of  • ; / 

Vkat  oet  LiOi  (he  ehief  nniiinfaelurtn^  St 

d^ui  wy to  k *^'^kr  k li  i » lut^ 

itt;^ny  rk.y,  Uiiiiiy  ti;>  tito/=hi»ion  and: toph 
rail ^1^*1  kitovr) 

tliei'U;  . 

; • Ti » ry  y of  .r.v « pd lu>i|i 

f Tto  fi  hk : hfi’Kfkft:' 
copu  t to{iy ith-  rJtehf: 
haA  tiU*  .totouh>f^?ko  . 

of  ky^y ' y ■ 

i ?^k;kuk:if ■;  ■ ; 

).}i 

^TjVf  r.h^k^.t  ■ .' 

iU'Hi  hifid.v  Lv-w*  day.  , ^ ^ 

■w.,c^y'Vr;i;hr't^  and-  ' , '"' 

VHte  ex pto  re rs ; hn  rj  gts  in 


f TjiVv  ^ftc  v^r 

kkh  ot  ehibi*  ef 

‘43r;era^  .plhrivfe, 
■ Umf',.;  pp-'-  ■ ¥'f 
l^ltot'^'^0.'  -iiiei  4;t^>h‘f»)iiM* 
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of  thfe  frotn  iJiKhurch  awd  Castor  and 

|K)rtant  of  ili^^  fte  m ibe  feuUj^ 

eartbe«"W;are,  Tli0  na  usf^3  of  tli^  of  tb^  if 

of  clay  w)i6r0  iK^?  oiod^rn  Enr^idarV  43%  %%  <jop%r. 

lon^Hu%(itute4  nietal  Iti  Ho  ^ in 

ni%  Xi0^doi^  wine  was  ki^i4  io  tjars  fjie' 

4>f  A gold <mV^  Tiiie  * irealUyy 

" 1ur<^d  the  i5iiri<^t^,  ^qd 

rtiude  irrVme^e  frivfo 

tJio  dealei^  of  Ifaly  at>d 
Gall).  The  forest^  of  Po4n 
add  Bu%e^  full  tlie* 
traor^  df  their  lahdM:  aitd 
ilie  niines  of  Eng- 

land  havxv  )>e<^u  follownii 

for  ^nile:?  n%ig  for^ 

gotten  trac^ks. 
did  rnias^^  and  eitvi  %iOT 
of  Ix>ncl(>n  Av  ere  imill 
the  prollte  of  thi^  pfd^iipO: 
/fve  labor,  The-  dernaiid 
for  lio  for 

Ai  eapo%  of  l^ad  1?%?^% 

j>t%^  i<U3f>!%»i4  ar- 

tVelea  of  doiuefi.Uo^^^^o  <^oh  1 J 
secfejfHibly  <e veivTaj)  0%^, : 
Are  ail?  lolcf  1^%  wa^  pi^- 
durat  :*4o^  hi 

origin  to  ihe^  R(Huaiv4>r%ticn  of  kWjprtng:  iJoiV  liri  intpei4s$l  oiilrr  wajs?  hsswd 

thfeie  thnorry  in  earthen  ehe^t^  xu* i'e^lrjcf  ing  for  a itnaiiils  prod^  Like 

Grtiiitv  Oil,  and  fruit  pre%r%ct  m the  tronU  and  nt»nip5inrvAY>fd^^^^^ 


ro4M4t  AntjcLER— iLUR  pi\'i^ , 

OK  nAOiu^N'j  ; roM.8A».-N74  pAnt^ 


greitf  earthen  jjaiA-  Larn|:fS  and  inipenal  momipolV  if lat  coiM% 

bw  ^c5f :-Jciaj^/:Vv}j:m-  on  m^pyf  xabfjg^;^ ^.the-priee;; :\  •.;  ' 

onyernd  the  roofs  Wtid  iiooi's.  T)ie  xfOiinl-  (Jne  know’  what  w% 

h%  tifopS;  and  booking  TjtiMi^  the  wpdit%i^.bf  the  .tnM  and 

fautily  life  are  ^sv^en  in  rdiihlrx*fr  sv)n>  vy»^rhp^^  ill  the  tacforieK  and 
eyery  iyxeav^at^niw  and  cover  tUd  Ait%  <^f  the  H mmer^a 

t!i!e;rUoi^d  ^ 

: ymm<mipe  Chrfen^riJ^  in  pe%wuuoit  wn^ 

in  Un^nirtarhiiorhocrd^r^^^^^^  usnaliy  aetii  In  Ujc  m\ii^.  The  record 

jKjf rallied  iri  W At  1-  py  - hf  4 hoi r fear j«f  .snn’nripi^  npt>earH  in  the 

vnv  the  TiWiv^te  annals.  Thet"  siept.  n*/i  the  h^i^  ro^?k/ 

AArhi^  ;ht*n  Ay^-rr  jsrarved/  heaU?li,  with  the 

fik  tnW%jv  at  C^  lead  and  cfippcr^  and  lylijeti  sickly 

of  to-  di^.v  uni^uded, pixel,  .alone:.-  ' Proh^  „ 

t»>rV;  •Ably  -tfi^  Brtti^l’r-'fnin^^.wyo?.  hy  ' 

The:  CHHiyy dark  Hluo  or  hlpyh;  , t^akd^ipi^  4ili5iy%V'  wcrA 

the  of  yet  xihvhd^hh  find 

hii1ntwiyhv'''--:^^h  the:  wkil.  .:  - 

hit-  Bt:h<dh:f 

.Vh^h?f  •-< K>h:.  ■%'y,' A>y'  A%'y.hf f 

;lhyht'fuif*>|‘ace;i 4tn'dy-^d.oV)(ii;t. ' ()f  Ah#;  w>|rky’ yV; 
fixnn  the  Inxliuo  .{mt^-»ri^.  uh  htByhA  4r%:ylPi^«esx>f  ExVndyn  xvc%^ 

Inxnrj :.wn<3  of  great  e^pehvjo;  :;AiT4h  ; 1*%y  yvrre 

fib  ifu-re^i  ^oo'.'doMlA  •.sent . .tJiV-h’  |h'odhyjL^-4if . Aflklibn' ■ y%y- ' 

L'indoifi  hifr  Aalo  > li^z  wriryhx?U>i%f4h%^  : rnhn 

havfr  ie^oh  fitted' ^ Ury  ,h]he  hhd :hl%k;y%  JW<^yoh  np*)iA  tfik  ■ Tho 

y ■ ■ ^ 'Tifc t Rom^  )d,ho%n^43^^^  : 

c<))l{?ctvi»n  hoM  \xWli  ihi‘  fj '>uiiii«'at  xp3H‘ke(i  m riiiy ' lAU  a r isltieracy  Hud  Ui^  ideri'afilBc  elasiJes, 
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and  g€T5i;rRl  dificoi’te 
ahiMved  itself  in  ih^ 

Vi  Y a Iry  of  tlie  <i}ri0.>s  .Sj  ^ 
desimrrf  the  of 

ili^  I'liiiifg  'iit 

a.  feiw  rrish  or  Q^l^do 
Ilian  sixwni^e^  .tUe 

>’hule  rei,dou  from  the  wuU 
io  ibe  »u  huvbs  of  Li>i i doi  * . 

if.  l<  hntiosfeiWe  to  f«nMu 
any  eraot  ffstiwatti  id  ili^ 
p^jpuhitioo  of  the  eity.  It: 
Avu^  tnmained  ^vldihi  the 
narrfw  Imiif  of  tiije  walln. 

yo  u(l. 
vaiii 


?jVv3bD^ 


Nfev^avr^:  sTiiJiirr,^  ^ \ ^ 


peac^  Inust  have  mfvtln  all  the  srhiiH-  flabies/  \Vt-(  clotlis  too 

ea^fc  i'tyuM  tn>e  llouri^hiii^  eityv  ^ usetl,  aoij  tHhers  sUrf^  vi?ieg-ar, 

>vh'it*l^  Lriridoii  v*^,a.%  only  tl>>  of  th<^  he^ivy  sandals  of  iViu 

Its  environs  of  it-  ; Avat^hnien  nitist  ha\’0  ni'^iouflded  ovvye  ihi^ 

self,  >yhe!*^>  fiaie  vove!^4  ^very  ^tii-  jmyefijerit^,  ami  tbteVes  aiiii  iiiida%ht  wh- 

iuence  and  every  vallevY  and  hei*^  lied  We  lakr  rec^^ 

whete.  IftOil  wii^  M*  Ta:luiil>i&:  clh^t  eve|\  i ^ tn  fiinyy  livy  ^! Uit* I <eri CttpilaU 
Cicero Jiiid,  bHo  fur  his;  T)ve  vvhfie  glfan^ed  in  the  pale 

dahk^ders  tetsiple  jlwd  Condi;  tMlSty  lonely  forum  pre* 

of  the,  population  A^vVidd  of : Sohte^^^i^  cpkmim  of  stately  pUlaiV  tlie 

ellirig^  rncrchaot'^  and  ' ’ alone  tlie  ihserted  streets, 

Ai  ing^fH  the  slvepiui^  fkiy^  i^tetyjyyld  in  anus: 

by  tha  TigilHOce  v^f  the  etatO/  i WklehrdeXv^  >.pirhA  of  Oh v au«c-ei^hn*s  and  their  teai  lvers. 
vy e]  I t raineti  and  d iscri  pli  aevi»  jJsa  trhl  led  the  The  pcHX'e  *>f  Cf  ^ ho li  n d U lem  for  ;a  w 
sti'Ciiets.^  They  were  tirefneu  as  wwlL  atid  hoitjr!^  e^|aa^tt;i^of  Idiss  The? 

earvix-d  wtlli  them  axea  to  break  into  iltaVuer-  ^ 
bpijses  where  tlrey  sa^v  a IireAand  ifidders  sto^i  ehufned.  hi  hi>< 
to  oionnt  to  thd  i wfs.  hHcket^  x^nd  / hiy  prlk^c^/the  judge 
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The  first  New  York  city  directory  was 
reprinted  in  fac- simile  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  it  was  greatly  enhanced  in 
interest  by  an  appendix  occupying  half 
the  volume, and  containing  annals  of  New 
York  for  the  year  1786,  compiled  from 
newspapers  of  the  day.  These  annals 
comprise  a few  paragraphs  for  every  day 
in  that  year,  and  give  a very  pleasant  and 
vivid  glimpse  of  the  little  town  before 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  had  addressed 
himself  to  his  genial  historical  task. 

The  reprint  is  prefixed  by  a paper  on 
the  New  York  of  1786  by  Noah  Webster. 
From  this  sketch  it  appears  that  Broad- 
way is  the  most  convenient  and  agreeable 
part  of  the  city,  extending  from  its  south- 
ern point  to  the  Hospital,  where  it  opens 
into  an  extensive  plain  or  common.  It  is 
a wide  and  elevated  street,  and  commands 
a delightful  prospect  of  the  town  and  the 
Hudson.  Wall  Street  is  also  wide  and 
elevated,  and  the  buildings  in  it  are  ele- 
gant. But  it  had  not  yet  witnessed  its 
most  memorable  incident— the  inaugura- 
tion of  Washington.  There  is,  however, 
in  the  City  Hall, subsequently  the  Federal 
Hall,  where  now  stands  the  United  States 
Sub-Treasury,  “the  likeness  of  General 
Washington,  presented  by  a gentleman 
in  England— a likeness  dear  to  every 
American,  and  destined  to  grace  the 
walls  of  every  council-chamber  in  the 
New  World. 

Is  that  portrait  still  known,  and  is  the 
Englishman  known  who  presented  it? 
Thirty  years  before,  in  1756,  Judge  Wil- 
liam Smith  had  written  of  the  city  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  social  places  on  the 
continent.  Of  its  ladies  he  said  that  they 
were  comely  and  dressed  well,  “ and  scarce 
any  of  them  have  distorted  shapes.”  With 
wholesome  impartiality  he  adds,  “There 
is  nothing  they  so  generally  neglect  as 
reading,  and,  indeed,  all  the  arts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mind,  in  which,  I 
confess,  we  have  set  them  the  example.” 
Noah  Webster,  alluding  to  this  remark  of 
Judge  Smith,  with  still  severer  justice, 
says  that  it  is  equally  true  of  the  country 
at  large.  There  are  some  good  academies, 
but  many  parts  ai*e  unfurnished  with 
schools,  or  “they  are  kept  by  low  igno- 
rant men,  and  are  consequently  worse 
than  none.”  Then, with  a comprehensive 
Voi..  LXXXIL— No.  492.— 90 
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“snapper,”  he  concludes,  “this  remark 
may  be  extended  to  a large  part  of  the 
United  States.” 

The  population  of  the  city  and  county 
in  1786  was  23,614,  and  the  number  of 
houses  on  the  island  by  actual  count  was 
3340.  There  are  rather  more  than  a thou- 
sand names  in  the  directory, and  there  are 
lists  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation,  of  the  city  government, 
and  of  the  various  city  societies.  Among 
these  the  eye  is  arrested  by  this:  “The 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Manumission 
of  Slaves,  and  protecting  such  of  them  as 
have  been  or  may  be  liberated,  meets  at 
the  Coffee-house.”  Of  this  society  the 
Hon.  John  Jay,  Esq.,  is  President,  and  the 
same  name  appears  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  “the  Grand  Departments  of  the  United 
States,”  “His  Excellency,  John  Jay,  Es- 
quire, Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  8 
Broadway.” 

In  looking  at  these  lists  of  the  general 
and  local  governments  and  the  few  socie- 
ties in  the  city,  the  distinction  of  the 
names  is  striking.  The  citizens  who  are 
known  to  have  been  the  most  eminent 
for  character  and  ability  are  the  chief  of- 
ficial personages.  On  the  29th  of  April 
in  the  annals  for  1786  nine  gentlemen  are 
announced  as  elected  for  the  city  and 
county  to  the  State  Assembly.  They  are 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Robert  C.  Living- 
ston, Nicholas  Bayard,  Richard  Varick, 

Evert  Bancker,  John  Ray,  William  Mal- 
colm, William  Denning,  David  Brooks. 

They  each  received  from  262  votes  cast 
for  Mr.  Brooks  to  552  for  Mr.  Livingston, 
and  the  names  differ  from  many  of  those 
that  we  read  in  the  successful  lists  of  such 
elections  to-day  in  being  generally  and 
honorably  known.  On  the  25th  of  May 
Jacob  Astor,  at  No.  81  Queen  Street  (now 
Pearl),  two  doors  from  the  Friends’  meet- 
ing-house, has  just  imported  from  London 
an  elegant  assortment  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  every  article  in  the  musical 
line,  which  he  will  dispose  of  on  very  low 
terms  for  cash. 

Astor  had  arrived  in  the  country  three 
years  before  with  a venture  of  musical  in- 
struments, and  was  the  first  regular  deal- 
er in  such  wares  in  the  United  States. 

He  was  already  interested  in  the  fur  trade, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  century  his  for- 
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tune  was  reckoned  at  a quarter  of  a mill- 
ion of  dollars.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  Peter  Goelet,  at  the  Golden  Key, 
No.  48  Hanover  Square,  has  just  imported 
in  the  last  vessels  from  London  and  Bristol 
a large  and  general  assortment  of  iron- 
mongery; also  a consignment  of  bottled 
porter,  Bend  sole  - leather,  boot-legs  and 
vamps,  which  he  will  sell  very  low  for 
cash.  It  does  not  appear  whether  either 
of  these  worthy  shop-keepers  had  exposed 
himself  to  the  rebuke  of  the  newspaper 
which  says,  on  the  22d  of  May,  “Sev- 
eral of  the  citizens,  to  the  disgrace  of 
good  order  and  common  decency,  erect 
signs  and  show  boards  in  such  an  extrav- 
agant manner  that  they  not  only  en- 
croach upon  the  privileges  of  their  neigh- 
bors, but  disgrace  and  deform  the  police 
of  the  city.” 

It  is  a suggestive  little  pamphlet,  and 
full  of  interest,  like  all  such  pictures  of 
other  times  in  a familiar  spot.  There  is 
no  such  extraordinarily  rapid  municipal 
growth  and  development  elsewhere  as 
those  on  this  island,  the  settlement  and 
life  of  which  Knickerbocker  described  so 
gayly.  That  veracious  chronicler  him- 
self was  but  three  years  old  when  the 
newly  come  Astor  offered  his  “guittar 
strings”  to  an  avid  public,  and  Peter 
Goelet  was  selling  bottled  porter  and 
boot-legs  very  low  for  cash.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  see  in  what  honest  industry  fa- 
mous fortunes  were  founded,  and  to  ob- 
serve how  recent  were  their  beginnings. 
In  a country  where  orders  of  nobility  are 
unknown,  and  cannot  therefore  create 
social  distinctions,  it  is  agreeable  to  know 
that  such  distinctions  as  are  founded 
upon  money  may  spring  from  actual  qual- 
ities and  worth  in  those  who  make  the 
money. 

There  is  no  truer  saying  than  the 
French  one,  noblesse  oblige.  If  your 
grandfather,  at  whatever  remove,  was  a 
hero  or  an  honest  tradesman,  a hero  of 
some  kind,  or  at  least  an  honest  citizen, 
you  are  instinctively  impelled  to  be,  un- 
less his  virile  blood  is  spent  in  your  de- 
generate veins.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  us  Americans,  the  founder  of  the 
fortune  was  a doughty  tradesman,  or  me- 
chanic, or  hard  worker  in  a profession, 
from  whose  thrift  and  sagacity  we  have 
derived  affluence  and  ease,  his  children  do 
not  permit  his  useful  industry  to  shame  by 
contrast  their  indolent  and  profuse  use- 
lessness. For  they  know  that  the  son  of 


a hundred  honest  tradesmen  may  as  little 
deserve  respect  as  the  worthless  daughter 
of  a hundred  earls. 


Thackeray’s  “Publicoaler,”  and  Aris- 
tides, and  all  the  pseudouymes  of  the  in- 
dignant Briton  writing  to  his  newspaper 
to  complain  of  the  thirteenth  passenger 
in  the  omnibus  or  the  barking  dog  in  his 
neighbor’s  yard,  are  disappearing,  or  in- 
deed are  quite  gone.  If  a public-spirited 
citizen  has  occasion  to  express  liis  views 
in  a newspaper,  he  now  generally  signs 
his  initials  or  contents  himself  with  some 
half-jocose  signature.  But  the  old  pur- 
pose is  subserved  in  another  way.  What 
Burke  says  of  tyranny  is  true  of  all  reso- 
lute purpose;  it  pursues  the  same  end,  but 
not  the  same  way.  “ When  an  arbitrary 
imposition  is  attempted  upon  the  subject,’^ 
remarks  Burke,  “ undoubtedly  it  will  not 
bear  on  its  forehead  the  name  of  ship- 
money.”  “I  believe  there  was  no  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  Henry  the  Eighth  among 
the  instruments  of  the  last  King  James, 
nor  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
there,  I dare  say,  to  be  found  a single  ad- 
vocate of  the  favorites  of  Richard  the 
Second.”  Burke  wrote  this  a hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  his  own 
strain  we  may  safely  say  that  nobody 
would  now  assail  English  liberty  as  the 
Earl  of  Bute  assailed  it  in  Burke’s  time. 

But  we  have  invoked  a mighty  shade  to 
point  a very  simple  moral.  If  Publicoaler 
no  longer  gratifies  and  instructs  us  under 
that  resounding  name  with  his  comments 
on  public  men  and  affairs,  his  light  still 
burns  under  another  bushel.  During  tlie 
war  he  was  “a  gentleman  from  the  front,  ” 
or  “a  distinguished  officer,”  or  “a  well- 
informed  authority,”  or  “a  well-known 
citizen,”  or  “an  intelligent  contraband,” 
and  his  remarks  were  to  be  received  upon 
the  principle  of  omne  ignotum.  So  now, 
when  our  old  friend  Publicoaler  wishes 
to  free  his  mind  and  adjust  political  af- 
fairs, he  appears  as  “a  distinguisheil 
member  of  the  House,”  or  “a  gentleman 
high  in  the  councils  of  his  party,”  or 
“one  of  the  best -known  Southern  [or 
Northern,  or  Eastern,  or  Western]  men,” 
or  “a  veteran  observer,”  or  any  other 
convenient  generalization.  Under  this 
cover  he  whacks  away  at  liis  pleasure. 
The  weight  of  his  remarks,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
If  that  faculty  is  sensitive,  it  is  at  once 
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visibly  impressed  by  the  new  style  and 
title  of  our  old  friend,  and  he  conjures  up 
the  most  sagacious  of  statesmen,  and  fan- 
cies that  he  is  perpending  the  deliverances 
of  Burleigh  himself. 

Perhaps  “one  of  the  best-known  West- 
ern men,”  or  “a  well-known  Senator,” 
states  that  it  is  impossible  to  hope  that 
Codlins  can  carry  the  State  of  Squedunk, 
and  he  produces  arguments  which,  wei*e 
they  of  another  kind,  should  be  conclu- 
sive enough  to  establish  the  existence  of 
Symmes's  Hole.  Printed  conspicuously 
in  large  type,  and  treated  seriously  as  re- 
marks worthy  of  consideration,  the  effect 
may  be  very  imposing.  Undoubtedly 
many  readers  will  shake  their  heads  de- 
cisively and  lament  that  it  is  all  up  with 
Codlins. 

The  truth  is,  meanwhile,  that  Publi- 
coaler  is  only  Snug  the  Joiner.  He  dis- 
figures or  presents  the  lion,  but  he  is  by 
no  means  the  king  of  beasts.  If  the  good 
young  man  who  purveys  news  for  the 
press  wishes  to  give  importance  and  em- 
phasis to  his  views  of  public  affairs,  why 
should  he  not  avail  himself  of  the  re- 
sources of  his  art  ? Typography  furnishes 
a device  known  as  double-leading,  which 
newspaper  writers  of  a sensational  turn 
find  very  convenient.  If  the  object  be  to 
arrest  and  startle  the  reader,  and  cause 
him  perhaps  to  gasp  and  stare,  the  news- 
paper spreads  its  lines  very  far  apart,  pro- 
ducing an  anomaly  in  the  genei*al  aspect 
of  the  page  which  signifies  extraordinary 
importance.  It  has  the  effect  of  the  ty- 
pographical hand  with  the  pointing  finger, 
or  the  duplicated  exclamation  point.  It 
says  to  the  eye,  authoritatively,  “Look 
here  I” 

In  like  manner  Snug,  naturally  feeling 
that  the  reportorial  “we”  prefixed  to  the 
observation  respecting  the  ability  of  Cod- 
lins to  carry  Squedunk  would  not  excite 
the  public  nor  perhaps  stay  the  falling 
eyelid  of  the  weary  reader,  changes  the 
form  of  his  remark,  and  by  the  harmless 
fiction  of  “an  eminent  public  man,”  or 
“a  conspicuous  Senator,”  so  smears  his 
remark  with  molasses,  if  the  phrase  may 
be  used,  that  the  species  of  fly  known  to 
science  as  the  quidnunc  instantly  alights, 
and  escaping,  a loud  buzzing  follows.  If 
the  remark  to  which  Snug  wishes  to  draw 
attention  is  not  political,  he  has  only  to 
vary  his  mask.  He  may  summon  as  his 
authority  “a  well-known  man  al>out 
town,” or  “a  distinguished  leader  of  fash- 
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ion,”  or  “one  of  the  solid  men  of  Fairy- 
land,” or  “a  retired  clergyman,”  and  the 
reader  will  be  affected  according  to  his 
imagination  or  his  credulity. 

These  impalpable  figures,  with  the  im- 
pressive and  suggestive  names  which  fill 
the  newspapers  with  such  abundant  spec- 
ulation and  satire  and  vaticination,  to 
which  is  due  so  much  of  the  indignation 
and  warning  and  scorn  and  eloquence  of 
current  editorial  writing,  are  but  the  airy 
voices  that  syllable  men’s  names.  “Oho !” 
cries  the  able  editor,  seizing  his  pen  and 
plunging  headlong  into  the  inky  fray, 
“so  Governor  Beuoni  Bump  thinks  that 
the  Honorable  Stillwater  Cato  is  a back 
number,  does  he?”  No,  not  at  all.  He 
does  not  think  so;  he  has  not  said  so. 
He  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  Cato  is 
the  instinctive  choice  of  a patriotic  people. 
The  editor  is  misled  by  a fiction.  He  is 
dashing  at  a will-o’-the-wisp,  and  Snug  is 
smiling,  because  Snug,  to  give  zest  to  his 
telegraphic  letter,  stated  that  “a  shrewd 
politician  upon  the  inside”  had  said  that 
such  was  Governor  Bump’s  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cato. 

These  Publicoalers  are  all  anonymous 
and  irresponsible.  They  cannot  be  sued 
for  libel  or  slander,  and  nobody  can  be 
held  to  account  for  their  remarks,  and 
this  for  two  reasons:  they  do  not  exist, 
and  they  have  made  no  remarks.  They 
are  shadows  — air;  they  are  not  even 
names,  like  Henry  Pimpernel  and  old 
John  Naps  of  Greece.  When  next  you 
see  that  a distinguished  gentleman  whose 
name  is  withheld  says  that  he  lias  private 
information  that  the  moon  is  made  of 
green  cheese,  be  sui*e  that  his  name  is 
Teufelsdrockh,  and  that  he  comes  from 
Weissnichtwo. 


There  is  a self-styled  Americanism 
which  acquiesces  in  tweedledum,  but  will 
not  tolerate  tweedledee.  It  rises  in  Con- 
gress sometimes  to  a lofty  strain  of  elo- 
quence, but  has  the  disadvantage  of  seem- 
ing to  be  afraid  of  European  infiuences  or 
customs  or  manners.  This  spurious  Amer- 
icanism is  very  fond  of  appealing  to  the 
example  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  Paris;  but 
nothing  more  distinguished  Dr.  Franklin 
than  his  good-natured  cosmopolitanism 
and  courteous  conformity.  When  lie  was 
the  American  agent  he  was  very  poorly 
paid,  and  he  could  not  keep  a fine  house 
and  entertain  with  splendor.  But  he  had 
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the  good  sense  of  good  manners,  and  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  competence  he  did  in 
Paris  as  the  Parisians  did.  If  Dr.  Frank- 
lin had  thought  that  a particular  dress  or 
title,  in  itself  wholly  unimportant,  would 
have  facilitated  the  transaction  of  impor- 
tant business  for  his  country,  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  adopt  either  if  his 
means  had  permitted. 

It  cannot  be  sensibly  said  that  every 
American  agent  ought  to  do  precisely 
what  Dr.  Franklin  did,  but  only  what  he 
would  have  probably  done  under  the  same 
circumstances.  To  bear  a particular  title, 
or  to  wear  an  unusual  coat,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a sacrifice  of  republican  simplicity. 
Arrogance  has  been  often  known  to  go  in 
rags,  and  modesty  to  be  still  lovelier  in 
velvet.  If  a republic  chooses  to  take  part 
in  the  society  of  nations,  it  discredits  it- 
self if  it  does  not  observe  the  common 
law  of  international  social  intercourse. 
This  was  the  just  instinct  of  our  forefa- 
thers, the  men  who  made  the  Constitution 
and  established  the  government.  They 
did  not  think  that  honest  republicanism 
required  Senators  to  sit  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  when  they  were  legislating,  nor  to 
refuse  to  observe  the  laws  of  etiquette  in 
society,  because  such  laws  are  merely  con- 
venient customs  springing  from  circum- 
stances, and  pleasing  to  the  imagination. 
Why,  pray,  Citizen  Sans  Culottes,  should 
a young  bride  wear  a white  dress  and  a 
veil  and  a wreath  of  orange  flowers?  Why 
should  we  say  good-moming  when  we 
meet?  Why  don’t  we  all  wear  perukes 
and  knee-breeches  and  cocked  hats?  You 
can  cant.  Citizen  Sans  Culottes,  as  readily 
as  the  priest  or  the  courtier. 

When  the  fathers  introduced  the  repub- 
lic into  the  social  circle  of  nations,  they 
provided  that  the  republican  oflScial  agents 
and  representatives  in  that  society  should 
be  called  ambassadors,  or  ministers,  or 
consuls,  as  was  the  custom  of  that  circle. 
It  was  a matter  of  convenience,  like  the 
other  titles  that  republican  officers  bear. 
Consequently,  when  the  Honorable  Elijah 
Pogram  assures  us,  with  reverberating  de- 
clamation, that  while  it  is  American  and 
republican  and  proper  to  call  a republican 
agent  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary,  it  is  a snobbish  servility 
to  effete  despotisms  to  call  him  ambassa- 
dor, he  produces  a strong  disposition  in 
liis  hearers  to  examine  his  bumps. 

If  Dr.  Franklin,  or  any  other  of  the 
many  worthy  American  representatives 


whom  the  republic  has  sent  to  transact  its 
business  with  other  great  powers,  could 
have  expedited  our  affairs  if  they  had  worn 
a blue  coat  instead  of  a black  coat,  or  boots 
instead  of  shoes,  but  had  resolutely  refused 
to  conform  to  such  insolent  monarchical 
practices,  their  patriotism  might  not  have 
been  suspected,  but  would  not  their  com- 
mon-sense have  been  sadly  impeached  ? If 
our  agent,  when  called  by  some  other 
name  indicative  of  the  same  representative 
office,  could  perform  his  duties  more  con- 
veniently to  him.self  and  as  effectively  for 
us,  does  republicanism  require  us  to  reject 
the  name  as  unrepublican?  If  there  were 
personal  humiliation  involved,  or  an  im- 
plied assent  to  principles  not  our  own, 
the  form  would  be  no  longer  unimportani. 
But  if  a newspaper  found  that  when  it 
called  its  agent  a commissioner  instead 
of  a reporter  it  could  obtain  news  more 
promptly,more  accurately,  and  more  fully, 
would  it  not  be  a rather  ridiculous  news- 
paper if  it  refused  on  the  ground  that  a 
reporter  was  not  a commissioner? 

It  is  not  humiliating  or  unrepublican 
for  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  or  Mr.  Reid  to  wear 
a dress  coat  and  a white  cravat  when  they 
go  out  to  dine  in  their  own  country.  It  is 
the  social  custom.  Does  it  become  obse- 
quiousness to  monarchy  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  the*  diplomatic  custom  in  an- 
other country,  they  wear  apiece  of  gold- 
lace  upon  the  coat?  Would  it  be  more 
seemly,  more  manly,  more  republican,  to 
wear  a plaid  shooting  jacket  and  declare 

that  gold-lace  is rubbish!  So,  if  at 

home  they  may  be  called  esquire  or  Mr. 
without  loss  of  republican  simplicity,  may 
they  not  still  retain  it  abroad  when  they 
are  called  excellency,  or  envoy,  or  consul, 
or  ambassador? 

Undoubtedly  all  these  forms  may  be 
carried  beyond  reason.  They  may  be 
abused,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  for  that 
reason  they  may  not  be  wisely  used.  It 
has  been  often  suggested  that  the  etiquette 
of  diplomacy  should  be  changed,  or  that 
national  representatives  should  have  pre- 
cedence in  the  transaction  of  business  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
government  they  represent.  Perhaps  Cit- 
izen Sans  Culottes  thinks  that  all  preced- 
ence is  humbug,  and  that  the  repi'esenta- 
tive  of  most  muscle  and  the  loudest  voice, 
who,  in  a general  rush  of  all  the  repre- 
sentatives, can  force  his  way  first  into  the 
room  where  business  is  to  be  transacted, 
should  do  so.  Will  it  be  upon  the  repub- 
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lican  principle  that  might  makes  right? 
And  does  Citizen  Sans  Culottes  mean  to 
deny  the  natural  right  of  still  larger  mus- 
cle and  louder  voice  than  those  which 
may  have  prevailed  to  break  into  the  col- 
loquy and  proceed  to  their  own  business, 
subject  to  the  same  natural  right  of  inter- 
ruption by  still  greater  force  and  stri- 
dency? 

« Before  he  condemns  the  custom  of  pre- 
cedence too  contemptuously,  our  spurious 
American  must  permit  himself  to  inquire 
whether  in  our  own  republican  White 
House  Senators  may  not  pass  into  the 
official  room  of  the  President  unan- 
nounced, and  in  advance  of  any  “sover- 
eign ” who  may  have  been  waiting  for  an 
hour  to  enter?  And  who,  pray,  is  a Sen- 
ator but  a servant  of  the  sovereign  people  ? 
And  why,  in  the  name  of  equality  and  of 
Americanism,  should  he  precede  one  of 
the  sovereigns  themselves  into  the  pre- 
sence of  tlie  head-servant,  to  whom  the 
sovereign  may  have  some  orders  to  gi\"e? 
Citizen  Sans  Culottes,  if  he  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  politics,  may  perhaps  come  at  last 
to  perceive  that  he  deals  in  an  exceeding- 
ly clieap  article  of  patriotism. 

The  republic  of  the  United  States  is  a 
not  unimportant  power.  If  it  is  of  opin- 
ion that  diplomatic  social  usages,  ques- 
tions of  official  precedence  according  to 
titles,  and  other  similar  subjects,  should 
be  reconsidered  and  determined  anew,  it 
can  propose  their  readjustment  to  other 
powers.  But  while  the  present  usages 
continue,  Dr.  Franklin  would  certainly 
recommend  conformity  to  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  the  most  benefit  to 
the  country,  always  reserving,  as  the  Doc- 
tor would  be  sure  to  do,  every  point  of 
real  importance. 


None  of  his  great  contemporaries  was 
universally  beloved  more  tl)an  General 
Sherman,  perhaps  none  so  much.  The 
rare  happiness  was  his  not  only  of  becom- 
ing famous  by  taking  a great  part  in  a 
great  historic  achievement,  but  of  the  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  fame.  His  later  years 
forecast  the  future.  He  saw  not  only  that 
his  name  would  be  remembered,  but  re- 
membered with  personal  affection.  Very 
few  men  have  been  able  to  foresee  this, 
and  very  few  more  clearly  than  Sherman. 
It  is  due  not  to  achievement  alone,  but  to 
personal  quality  blended  with  achieve- 
ment. 


In  his  last  years  he  was  wholly  with- 
drawn from  public  affairs,  and  with  ex- 
traordinary tact,  although  constantly  in 
the  public  eye  and  mind,  and  although 
the  sense  of  his  historic  personality,  so  to 
speak,  was  constant,  he  refrained  from 
declarations  upon  pending  public  ques- 
tions, and  the  remarks  of  his  interviews 
were  not  devoted  to  subjects  of  general 
controversy.  This  was  doubtless  the  re- 
sult of  his  accurate  apprehension  of  his 
relation  to  the  country.  He  had  been 
educated  by  it,  and  had  served  it  as  a sol- 
dier. He  had  strong  convictions  and 
was  frank  of  speech,  but  he  belonged  to 
all.  He  could  not  well  be  a common 
partisan.  He  was  apparently  untouched 
by  political  ambition.  If  he  had  felt  its 
spur  at  all,  he  was  happily  able  to  prefer 
the  general  permanent  affectionate  popu- 
lar regard  to  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of  a 
political  campaign  and  the  passionate 
ardor  of  partisanship. 

Whatever  the  reason,  he  held  aloof. 
Perhaps  at  one  moment,  had  he  assented, 
his  name  might  have  been  caught  up  in 
a vast  and  tumultuous  political  conven- 
tion, and  to  a burning  and  skilful  appeal 
to  patriotism  and  the  still  glowing  memo- 
ries of  the  war  a palpitating  party  might 
have  responded,  and  made  him  its  leader. 
But  if  others  doubted  and  hesitated  he 
did  not.  He  comprehended  the  situation 
as  in  a comprehensive  and  far-extending 
military  movement.  He  knew  himself, 
and  he  refused.  The  opportunity  for 
which  the  most  illustrious  and  the  most 
famous  of  Americans  have  longed  and 
labored  and  pined  offered  itself  to  him, 
unsought,  unwished,  and  he  smiled  it 
away. 

Among  the  chief  figures  of  the  epoch 
of  the  war  probably  Lincoln  and  Sher- 
man were  the  most  individual  and  origi- 
nal. The  most  romantic  and  picturesque 
of  the  many  renowned  events  of  that 
time  was  the  march  to  the  sea.  It  has 
already  a distinctive  character,  like  that 
of  the  Greeks  in  Xenophon’s  story  of  the 
ten  thousand.  When  the  news  of  its 
successful  issue  reached  this  part  of  the 
country,  it  served  to  show  the  simple 
and  honest  patriotism  of  one  of  the 
more  unfortunate  of  the  Union  gen- 
erals. Burnside,  after  the  explosion  of 
the  mine  at  Petersburg,  had  been  relieved, 
and  was  staying  with  a company  of 
friends  at  a country  house  on  Narragan- 
sett  Bay.  The  company  were  all  sitting 
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one  Tnorning  upon  Die  spacious  piazza, 
when  a messenger  rode  up  and  announced 
Sherman's  success.  Burnsides  delight 
was  enthusiastic.  All  thought  of  him- 
self vanished.  The  good  cause  only  was 
in  his  mind  and  heart,  and  running  to 
his  wife,  he  joyfully  kissed  her,  saying, 
“I  know  that  the  company  feels  as  I do, 
and  will  forgive  me.” 

It  was  the  feeling  of  a soldier  as  sim- 
ple and  true-hearted  and  patriotic,  but  not 
so  fortunate,  as  Sherman ; and  it  was  the 


same  candor  and  manly  sweetness  of  na- 
ture that  softened  Sherman's  voice  when- 
ever he  spoke  of  the  soldiers  of  the  war 
to  whom  fate  had  seemed  to  be  unkind. 
He  is  gone,  the  last  of  the  old  familiar 
figures,  some  of  his  old  foes  bearing  him 
tenderly  to  the  grave.  And  are  not  Lin- 
coln, Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Porter, 
Seward,  Chase.  Stanton,  Sumner,and  their 
fellows,  historic  figures  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  elder  Revolutionary  group  dear 
to  all  Americans  ? 


fbitar’s  Itniiq. 


WHOEVER  turns  over  the  accumula- 
tion of  verse  in  the  little  volumes 
which  every  few  months  begin  to  heap 
the  reviewer's  table,  must  be  troubled,  if 
he  has  a feeling  heart,  by  something  fu- 
tile, something  fatuous  in  their  manner 
of  approaching  the  public.  There  is 
hardly  any  one  of  them  which  has  not 
something  good  in  it,  and  even  very  good : 
some  fine  line,  some  fine  stanza,  some 
whole  poem  that  is  fine:  but  it  is  seldom 
that  the  entire  book  is  good,  though  now 
and  then  this  happens,  too.  It  seems  as 
if  some  better  way  of  reaching  the  i*eader 
with  what  is  really  good  in  each  might 
be  imagined ; and  we  have  been  wonder- 
ing if  the  poets  could  not  have  a sort  of 
spring  and  fall  exhibitions,  as  the  painters 
have.  There  might  be  a hanging  com- 
mittee, or  a literary  tribunal  answ^ering  to 
it,  which  could  decide  upon  the  different 
pieces  of  verse  to  be  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic; there  could  be  something  equivalent 
to  the  line  for  the  worthier  efforts,  and 
the  poorer  could  be  in  some  sort  skyed. 
We  have  not  thought  it  out  very  clearly; 
but  we  are  sure  that  in  Mr.  Bellamy's 
commonwealth,  when  we  get  it,  there  will 
be  no  such  ruinous  and  wasteful  foim  of 
publication  for  poetry  as  we  now  have 
in  these  volumes  of  competitive  verse. 
These  represent  individualism  carried  to 
its  logical  extreme  of  anarchism,  and  in 
its  presence  one  feels  that  almost  any 
form  of  collectivism  would  be  better. 
Perhaps  government  control  is  what  we 
need;  perhaps  a nationalistic  production 
and  distribution  of  poetry.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  an  immense  saving  of  ink  and 
paper  could  be  at  once  effected  if  the  the- 


ories of  socialism  could  be  realized  in 
this  region.  Of  course,  it  might  come 
hard  upon  the  poets  at  first,  and  there 
would  probably  be  single  cases  of  great 
suffering;  but  the  gain  to  the  public 
would  be  incalculable,  simply  incalcula- 
ble. 

I 

We  are  not  saying  all  this  of  all  the 
volumes  of  verse  before  us;  and  we  shall 
conceal  as  artfully  as  we  can  which  one 
of  them  we  mean  our  remarks  to  apply 
to.  Certainly  Mr.  Frank  Dempster  Sher- 
man must  by  this  time  have  made  f riends 
too  formidable  in  number  to  suffer  any 
such  suggestion  in  regard  to  his  work; 
and  we  do  not  know  that  we  wish  to  offer 
it.  The  qualities  which  have  made  him 
liked  before  are  mostly  present  in  his  last 
collection,  which  he  calls  Lyrics  for  a 
Lute:  the  grace,  the  nicel}"  studied  form, 
the  well-attuned  measures  singing  them- 
selves to  pleasant  and  gentle  thoughts. 
A love  of  nature,  a love  of  letters,  a nim- 
ble fancy,  are  what  we  note  as  before  in 
his  truly  conscientious  and  more  and  more 
artistic  work ; and  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
could  not  more  fairly  indicate  the  teniper- 
ament  of  his  book  than  by  giving  from  it 
the  poem  he  calls 

MOTHS. 

Gbosts  of  departed  winged  things. 

What  memories  are  those 

That  tempt  you,  with  your  damask  wings, 
Here  where  ray  caudle  glows? 

Vainly  you  hover,  circling  oft 
The  tongue  of  yellow  flame : 

A tiger  by  caresses  soft 
You  vainly  seek  to  tame. 
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Here  is  no  hope  for  you : nay,  here 
Death  lurks  within  tlie  light, 

To  leap  upon  you  flying  near. 

And  sweep  you  from  the  night. 

Moon-butterflies,  back  to  your  blooms 
Born  of  the  dew  and  stara! 

Hence,  ghosts,  and  find  again  your  glooms 
Hidden  by  shadow  bars. 

Quick — speed  across  the  dusky  blue, 

Lest,  in  a sudden  breath, 

This  tawny  tiger  wake,  and  you 
Endure  a second  death ! 

II. 

In  Miss  Ekiith  M.  Thomas’s  elegiac 
poem.  The  Inverted  Torch ^ we  are  aware 
of  the  technical  refinements  that  have 
characterized  her  work  from  the  begin- 
ning; and  there  is  the  same  close  and  true 
friendship  with  nature  that  she  has  al- 
ways shown ; but  the  sorrow  which  has 
inspired  her  here  has  richly  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  the  human  interest  whose 
absence  has  sometimes  seemed  a defect  of 
her  landscape  studies.  It  is  a mother 
whom  her  music  mourns,  and  it  is  a bro- 
ken union  of  profound  sympathies  and 
interests  which  it  laments  in  strains  of 
noble  sadness. 

Hath  God  new  realms  of  lovely  life  for  thee 
In  some  white  star,  the  soul  of  eve  or  mom. 
Whose  full  and  throbbing  lustre  makes  forlorn 
Us  who  not  yet  across  the  void  shall  flee? 

But  why  remote  should  now  thy  pleasures  be. 
When  yet  thy  joy  in  nature  was  unworn. 
Whether  shot  forth  the  tender  blade  of  com. 
Or  the  wild  tempest  scourged  the  winter’s  tree? 
Seeker  and  seer  of  beauty  in  each  phase 

Of  year  on  year  through  which  the  dear  earth 
runs. 

Far  be  the  Heaven  of  change-desiring  ones; 

Be  thine  not  so;  but  love  thou  still  to  gaze 
On  morning  dews  that  wed  with  golden  suns. 
And  happy  deaths  of  stainless  summer  days. 

Whether  this  is  only  the  longing  of 
the  stricken  spirit,  or  whether  it  is  the 
glimpse  of  the  truth  which  mortal  eyes 
shall  never  wholly  see,  it  is  beautiful  and 
consoling;  and  we  can  praise  the  whole 
poem  for  passages  that  will  not  leave  the 
reader  uncomforted.  It  will  do  its  high 
office  all  the  more  perfectly  because  it 
never  assumes  to  do  other  than  pour  out 
a natural  grief,  and  a heart-break  submis- 
sive even  when  impatient. 

I once  besought  thee  that  thou  wouldst  return. 
And,  spirit,  clothe  thyself  in  symboled  speech 
That,  though  unheard,  might  still  my  spirit  reach, 
And  arm  to  vanquish  Death’s  negation  stern. 


Thine  answer  came,  with  sad  prevision  keen: 

*'Look  not  for  this,  but  think,  if  it  could  be, 
How  many  myriads  gone  had  comfort  seen. 

From  the  all-binding  law  not  one  goes  free; 

It  is  for  IIS  as  it  for  all  has  been.” 

HI. 

Mr.  Henry  Austin’s  enemy  seems  to  be 
haste,  unless  we  misjudge  the  disabling 
cause  in  so  many  of  liisVagabond  Verses, 
One  certainly  feels  like  saying  here  that 
the  picture  would  have  been  better  if  the 
painter  had  taken  more  pains;  at  least 
the  defects  are  not  such  as  more  pains 
would  make  worse.  There  is  vigorous 
thinking  enough  throughout,  and  manly 
feeling;  but  somehow  the  poet  has  not 
staid  to  tell  all,  or  to  say  it  in  the  best  way. 
One  is  vexed,  when  one  reads  a poem 
so  well  wrought  as  “ Mastodon -Saurus,” 
that  all  the  rest  are  not  so;  but  the  fact 
is,  none  of  the  rest  are  so;  though  every- 
where there  are  good  bits,  along  with  a 
lot  of  indifferent  bits,  of  quite  worthless 
bits.  Everywhere  are  the  proofs  of  how 
much  better  the  poet  could  do  if  he  would, 
as,  for  instance,  this  Fi*agment”: 

Shadow  of  smoke  upon  running  water. 

How  it  symbols  the  life  of  man: 

Pain  his  mother,  Sorrow  his  daughter. 

Work  his  wife,  since  the  world  began! 

Nay,  how  filmy  our  present  vision! 

Deeper  gaze  through  the  river’s  run : 

From  dark  trance  into  bright  transition 
Dances  Life,  like  a mote  i’  the  sun. 

IV. 

We  might  very  well  make  Mr.  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  much  the  same  reproach- 
es we  have  made  Mr.  Austin  if  we  could 
find  it  in  our  heart  to  make  him  any  at 
all.  But  his  Rhymes  of  Childhood  take 
themselves  quite  out  of  the  category  of 
ordinary  verse,  and  refuse  to  be  judged  by 
the  usual  criterions.  The  fact  is,  our 
Hoosier  poet  has  found  lodgment  in  peo- 
ple’s love,  which  is  a much  safer  place  for 
any  poet  than  their  admiration.  What 
he  has  said  of  very  common  aspects  of 
life  has  endeared  him;  you  feel,  in  read- 
ing his  verse,  that  here  is  one  of  the  hon- 
estest  souls  that  ever  uttered  itself  in  that 
way,  and  that  he  is  true  to  what  we  all 
know  because  he  has  known  it,  and  not 
because  he  has  just  verified  it  by  close  ob- 
servation. At  times  he  is  so  very  homely 
in  material  or  phase  that  the  thin  academ- 
ic skin  creeps  on  the  critical  body,  but  the 
shiver  checked,  you  perceive  how  good  the 
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thing  is.  It  is  the  case  with  very  many 
things  in  these  Rhymes  of  Childhood^ 
where  you  see  that  he  is  trying  to  express 
the  child  type  in  a child  character.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  why  we  should  pass 
all  these  rhymes  over  to  give  the  follow- 
ing descriptive  piece,  one  of  many  in  the 
book  that  addresses  itself  to  the  reader  in 
grown-up  language. 

A SUDDEN  SHOWER. 

Barefooted  boys  scud  up  the  street, 

Or  skurry  under  sheltering  sheds ; 

And  school-girl  faces  pale  and  sweet, 

Gleam  from  the  shawls  about  their  heads. 

Doors  bang ; and  mother  voices  call 
From  alien  homes;  and  rusty  gates 

Are  slammed ; and  high  above  it  all 
The  thunder  grim  reverberates. 

And  then  abrupt,  the  rain,  the  rain !. . . . 

The  earth  lies  gasping ; and  the  eyes 

Behind  the  streaming  window-panes 
Smile  at  the  trouble  of  the  skies. 

Tlie  highway  smokes,  sharp  echoes  ring ; 

The  cattle  bawl  and  cow-bells  clank ; 

And  into  town  comes  galloping 

The  farmer’s  horse,  with  steaming  flank. 

The  swallow  dips  beneath  the  eaves, 

And  flirts  his  plumes  and  folds  his  wings; 

And  under  the  cataba  leaves 
The  caterpillar  curls  and  clings. 

The  bumblebee  is  pelted  down 
The  wet  stem  of  the  hollyhock ; 

And  sullenly  in  spattered  brown 
The  cricket  leaps  the  garden  walk. 

Within,  the  baby  claps  his  hands 

And  crows  with  rapture  strange  and  vague; 

Without,  beneath  the  rose-bush  stands 
A dripping  rooster  on  one  leg. 

Is  not  this  excellent?  There  is  not  a 
false  touch  in  it;  that  pel  ted-down  bumble- 
bee is  worth  his  weight  in  gold;  but  then, 
so  is  the  dripping  rooster,  for  that  matter. 

V. 

Mr.  Eugene  Field’s  Little  Book  of  WesL 
em  Verse  has  much  in  common  with  Mr. 
Riley’s  work;  but  it  appears  to  us  rather 
less  native  and  rather  more  conscious. 
Mr.  Field  has  tried  his  clever  hand  in  a 
good  many  ways,  and  the  book  consists 
largely,  perhaps  too  largely,  of  proofs  of 
what  lie  can  do  in  each ; if  there  had  been 
more  unity  of  direction  he  might  have 
gone  farther.  We  confess  to  the  same 
misgiving  about  the  pieces  in  mining- 
camp  ^’dialect”  that  we  feel  concerning 
the  pieces  in  archaic  English;  they  seem 
to  us  written  by  a somewhat  remote  and 
exterior  witness.  But  when  it  comes  to 
such  a bit  of  characterization  as  “Little 


Mack,”  the  Western  journalist,  wlio 
“runs” 

The  smartest,  likeliest  paper  that  is  printed 
anywhere ; 

And  best  of  all,  the  paragi*aphs  are  pointed 
like  a tack, 

And  that’s  because  they  emanate 
From  “Little  Mack,” 

we  have  no  question  whatever  of  the  point 
of  view  and  the  accurate  intelligence  of 
the  performance.  Not  that  Mr.  Field  does 
not  do  other  kinds  of  things  very  well : 
the  poems  that  relate  to  children  are  full 
of  unaffected  tenderness,  and  have  now 
and  then  a keen  pathos  that  comes  from 
the  heart  and  goes  to  it ; and  here  is  a poem 
whose  charm  we  should  not  know  just 
how  to  formulate,  though  we  are  sure  all 
our  readers  will  feel  it : 

HI-SPY. 

Strange  that  the  city  thoroughfare, 

Noisy  and  bustling  all  the  day. 

Should  with  the  night  renounce  its  care 
And  lend  itself  to  children’s  play! 

Oh,  girls  are  girls,  and  boys  ai*e  boys. 

And  have  been  so  since  Abel’s  birth, 

And  shall  be  so  till  dolls  and  toys 
Are  with  the  children  swept  from  earth. 

The  self-same  sport  that  crowns  the  day 
Of  many  a Syrian  shepherd’s  son, 

Beguiles  the  little  lads  at  play 
By  night  in  stately  Babylon. 

I hear  their  voices  in  the  street, 

Yet  ’tis  so  different  from  then ! 

Come,  brother,  from  your  winding-sheet, 

And  let  us  two  be  boys  again ! 


VI. 

We  believe  that  the  piece  we  like  best 
in  Mr.  Aldrich’s  new  volume,  The  Sis- 
ter's Tragedy  and  Other  Poems^  is  the  lit- 
tle rhyme  he  calls 

MEMORY. 

My  mind  lets  go  a thousand  tlmigs. 

Like  ff^tes  of  w'ars  and  deaths^of  kings, 

And  yet  recalls  the  very  htTur — 

’Twas  noon  by  yonder  village  to)yer, 

And  on  the  last  blue  noon  of  May — 

The  wind  came  briskly  np  this  way, 

Crisping  the  brook  beside  the  road ; 

Then,  pausing  here,  set  down  its  load 
Of  pine  scents  and  shook  listlessly 
Two  petals  from  that  wild-rose  tree. 

Very  simple,  is  not  it,  and  very  slight? 
but  oh,  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  in- 
tending verse,  how  difficult  to  do!  To 
convey  a sentiment,  a mere  emotion  like 
tltis,  wants  the  master-hand;  any  ’pren- 
tice touch  would  break  the  airy  vase,  and 
spill  its  delicate  sweet.  Then,  here  is 
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something  else  that  is  almost  as  One,  that 
we  like  almost  as  well: 

A MOOD. 

A blight,  a gloom,  I know  not  what,  has  crept 
upon  my  gladness — 

Some  vague,  remote,  ancestral  touch  of  sorrow  or 
of  madness ; 

A fear  that  is  not  fear,  a pain  that  lias  not  pain\s 
insistence ; 

A sense  of  longing  and  of  loss,  in  some  foregone 
existence ; 

A subtle  hurt  that  never  pen  has  writ  nor  tongue 
has  spoken — 

Such  hurt  perchance  as  Nature  feels  when  a 
blossomed  bough  is  broken. 

One  does  not  lecture  upon  things  like 
these;  if  they  do  not  say  themselves  to 
the  reader,  you  shall  seek  in  vain  to  say 
them.  But  we  would  have  the  reader 
observe  how  wisely  and  how  much  the 
poet  forbears  in  these  exquisite  portraits 
of  mere  feeling;  how  skilfully  he  escapes 
saying  the  fatal  word  that  would  have  en- 
forced and  spoiled  them.  It  is  not  for 
this  place  or  this  voice  to  limit  the  func- 
tion of  a poet  like  Mr.  Aldrich ; but  we 
may  say  that  he  could  not  give  us  too 
many  of  these  things  for  our  pleasure; 
others  may  have  other  things  of  his, 
which  it  seems  to  us  other  people  might 
do,  and  in  which  we  fancy  him  striving 
disproportionately  to  the  effect  attained; 
but  for  ourselves  we  should  have  been 
glad  if  his  whole  book  had  been  made  up 
of  moods  and  memories  such  as  these. 

VII. 

Rose  Brake  is  the  name  of  a little  vol- 
ume of  poems  by  Danske  Dandridge,  one 
of  those  Scandinavians,  we  think,  like 
Mr.  Boyesen,  who  naturalize  so  easily 
among  us,  and  use  our  English  as  if  they 
were  born  to  it.  Mrs.  Dandridge  has  an 
ear  for  its  finest  music  and  repeats  its 
most  native  strains  to  words  of  her  own, 
that  bring  a Northern  fancy  into  the  song, 
and  express  some  qualities  that  have  the 
charm  of  another  way  of  feeling  life  and 
nature.  There  are,  for  us  at  least,  over- 
many  fairies  in  her  scheme ; but  we  know 
that  “the  woods  are  full  of  them”  in 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  we  tolerate 
them  here  in  the  hope  that  by-and-by 
they  will  settle  down  into  law-abiding 
citizens  and  people  her  future  books  with 
somewhat  more  of  the  honest  mortality 
we  are  more  used  to.  Dryads  we  get  on 
with  better,  and  we  decidedly  like  that 


one  in  Mrs.  Dandridge’s  book  who  saw  a 
young  man  one  day  in  the  forest: 

lie  smiled  and  sighed,  and  so  was  gone. 
’Twas  then  I learned  I was  alone ! 

When  young  birds  chirp  themselves  to  sleep, 
I sometimes  wish  that  I could  weep ; 

I sit  me  down  upon  a stone 
And  feel  that  I am  all  alone; 

I rest  my  cheek  upon  my  hand 
And  sigh,  but  nothing  understand ; 

I sing — my  songs  are  very  sad  ; 

I wish  I ne'er  had  seen  the  lad  ! 

Ah  me,  I feel  what  must  be  pain ; 

Would  I might  see  the  lad  again ! 

But  here  is  a poem  we  like  still  better, 
perhaps  because  it  is  all  human,  and 
wholly  American: 

INDIANSUMMKR. 

Yes,  the  sweet  summer  lingers  still ; 

The  hazes  loiter  on  the  hill ; 

The  year,  a spendthrift  growing  old, 

Is  scattering  his  lavish  gold 
For  a last  pleasure. 

The  robins  flock,  but  do  not  go ; 

We  share  the  word  with  footsteps  slow, 

In  sober  leisure, 

Or  sit  beneath  the  chestnut- tree. 

Our  hands  in  silent  company. 

Not  yet,  deitr  friend,  we  part  not  yet ; 

Full  soon  the  last  warm  sun  will  set ; 

The  crickets  cease  to  stir  the  grass ; 

The  gold  and  amber  fade  away; 

The  scarlet  from  the  landscape  pass, 

And  all  the  sky  be  sodden  gray  ; 

Too  soon,  alas ! the  frost  must  fall 
And  blight  the  asters  on  the  hill, 

The  golden-rod,  the  gentians,  all, 

And  we  must  feel  the  parting  chill. 

But  oh,  not  yet,  not  yet  we  part : 

The  summer  strains  us  to  her  heart; 

The  world  is  all  a golden  smile, 

And  we  may  love  a little  while ; 

The  summer  dies  and  hearts  forget. 

And  we  must  part — not  yet,  not  yet ! 


VIII. 

The  only  advantage  of  a sin  of  omission 
over  the  other  kind,  is  that  it  may  be 
sometimes  repaired,  if  one  has  the  proper 
humility;  and  we  hope  we  bring  a due 
sense  of  our  deficiency  in  having  failed 
hitherto  to  recognize  the  very  rare  and 
beautiful  quality  of  Mr.  William  Watson's 
poetry  to  the  pleasure  of  recognizing  it 
now.  We  might  forgive  ourselves  for 
overlooking  it  because  it  is  so  small  in 
quantity,  but  we  will  not  alloy  our  peni- 
tence with  excuses;  it  shall  be  pure,  and 
so  perhaps  avail  the  more.  The  poet’s 
slight  volume,  spare  almost  as  the 
glance  of  the  “ swart  star”  itself,  is  called 
Wordsworth's  Grave  and  Other  PoemSy 
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and  it  was  published  in  London  long 
enough  ago  last  year  to  have  become  a 
cult  in  Boston.  In  its  seventy-five  pages 
there  is  very  little  that  is  not  very  good, 
though  of  course  some  things  in  it  are 
very  much  better  than  others.  For  in- 
stance, no  man  could  always  keep  the 
level  of  such  a poem  as  this  which  we 
find  among  the  short  pieces  Mr.  Watson 
calls  epigrams,  with  the  true  Greek  sense 
of  the  word  in  mind : 

BYRON  THE  VOLUPTUARY. 

Too  avid  of  earth’s  bliss,  he  was  of  those 

Whom  Delight  flies  because  they  give  her  chase. 
Only  the  odor  of  her  wild  hair  blows 

Back  in  their  faces  hungering  for  her  face. 

We  do  not  give  this  exquisite  intaglio 
as  Mr.  Watson’s  finest  work,  though  many 
might  be  glad  to  count  it  their  best,  and 
we  should  not  care  in  any  wise  to  limit 
him  in  our  praise,  if  we  could.  A poet 
who  could  write  either  of  the  epigrams 
that  follow,  would  be  only  too  apt  to 
transcend  it; 

AFTER  READING  “TAMBURLAINE  THE  GREAT.” 

Your  Marlowe’s  page  I close,  my  Shakespeare’s  ope. 

How  welcome,  after  drum  and  trumpet’s  din, 
The  continuity,  the  long  slow  slope 
And  vast  curves  of  the  gradual  violin! 

SHELLEY  AND  HARRIET  WESTBROOK. 

A star  looked  down  from  heaven  and  loved  a 
flower 

Grown  in  earth’s  garden — loved  it  for  an  hour: 
Let  eyes  which  trace  his  orbit  in  the  spheres 
Refuse  not,  to  a mined  rose-bud,  tears. 

It  is  all  very  literary,  this,  in  interest, 
but  not  in  feeling,  where  it  is  so  simple, 
nor  in  manner,  where  it  is  so  frank.  As 
natural  a strain,  evoked  with  as  free  a 
hand,  runs  through  the  poet’s  whole  work. 
The  poems  on  Wordsworth  are  of  the 
same  spirit,  and  they  impart  in  most  mu- 
sical and  entrancing  numbers  a criticism 
of  such  high  worth  that  it  seems  the  only 
worthy  criticism  of  Wordsworth  till  one 
remembers  what  Mr.  Lowell  has  said  of 
him.  We  do  not  know  that  even  that 
master  has  brought  out  as  Mr.  Watson’s 
verse  does  the  central  truth,  the  divine 
secret,  of  Wordsworth’s  power: 

Not  Milton’s  keen,  translunar  music  thine; 

Not  Shakespeare’s  cloudless,  boundless  human 
view ; 

Not  Shelley’s  flush  of  rose  on  peaks  divine; 

Nor  yet  the  wizard  twilight  Coleridge  knew. 


What  hadst  thou  that  could  make  so  large  amends 
For  all  thou  hadst  not  and  thy  peefs  possessed  ? 
Motion  and  fire,  swift  means  to  radiant  ends? — 
Thou  hadst  for  weary  feet  the  gift  of  rest. 

From  Shelley’s  dazzling  glow  or  thunderous  haze, 
From  Byron’s  tempest  anger,  tempest  mirth, 

Men  turned  to  thee  and  found — not  blast  and  blaze. 
Tumult  of  tottering  heavens,  but  peace  on  earth. 

Nor  peace  that  grows  by  Lethe,  scentless  flower. 
There  in  white,  languors  to  decline  and  cease ; 
But  peace,  whose  names  are  also  rapture,  power. 
Clear  sight,  and  love : for  these  are  parts  of  peace. 

The  poet  strikes  this  note  of  fine  ap- 
preciation again  and  again;  such  appre- 
ciation as  might  have  satisfied  the  largest 
demand  of  a spirit  which  had  known  it- 
self so  misconceived  and  misunderstood 
as  Wordsworth  was  so  long. 

He  felt  the  charm  of  childhood,  grace  of  youth. 
Grandeur  of  age,  insisting  to  sung. 

The  impassioned  argument  was  simple  truth, 

Half  wondering  at  its  own  melodious  tongue. 

Impassioned  ? Ay,  to  the  heart’s  ecstatic  core ! 

But  far  removed  were  clangor,  storm,  and  feud ; 
For  plenteous  health  was  his,  exceeding  store 
Of  joy,  ufid  an  impassioned  quietude. 

But  these  literary  characterizations, 
penetrated  as  they  are  with  the  keenest 
and  loveliest  feeling,  by  no  means  give 
the  range  of  a poet  whom  we  are  so 
glad  to  know.  He  permits  himself  to 
think  and  to  speak  robustly  about  contem- 
porary politics,  and  his  English  patriotism 
is  qualified  with  a humanity  far  above 
and  beyond  it.  For  proof  of  this,  look 
among  several  splendid  sonnets  he  calls 
Ver  Teneln'osum;  but  for  evidence  of  his 
imaginative  reach  and  force,  let  us  give 
the  striking  poem  which  he  names 

THE  MOCK  SELF. 

Few  friends  are  mine,  though  many  wights  there  be 
Who,  meeting  oft  a phantasm  that  makes  claim 
To  be  myself,  and  hath  my  face  and  name, 

And  whose  thin  fraud  I wink  at  privily. 

Account  this  light  impostor  very  me. 

What  boots  it  undeceive  them,  and  proclaim 
Myself  myself,  and  whelm  this  cheat  with  shame  ? 
I care  not,  so  he  leave  my  true  self  free. 

Impose  not  on  me  also ; but  alas ! 

I too,  at  fault,  bewildered,  sometimes  take 
Him  for  myself,  and  far  from  mine  own  sight. 
Torpid,  indifferent,  doth  mine  own  self  pass  ; 

And  yet  anon  leaps  suddenly  awake, 

And  spurns  the  gibbering  mime  into  the  night 

Greater  subtlety  than  this,  in  plainer 
or  more  strenuous  terms,  we  should  not 
know  where  to  find  at  a moment’s  no- 
tice. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  12th  of  March. — 
The  Fifty-first  Congress  adjourned  sine  die 
March  4th.  The  following  are  among  the  more  im- 
portant bills  which  failed  to  become  laws : the  Bank- 
riiptcy  Billf  the  (Lodge)  Election  Bill,  the  Eight-hour 
Bill,  the  bill  to  establisli  a prison  bureau,  the  bill  to 
amend  the  inier-State  commerce  law. 

The  following  bills  passed  the  Senate  during  the 
month:  Naval  Appropriation,  February  11  ih ; Dip- 
lomatic,  February  I7th ; Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion, February  26th  ; Legislative,  Executive,  and 
Judicial,  February  27th ; Direct  Tax  and  Indian 
Appropriation,  February  28th ; Postal  Subsidy  and 
Agricultural  Appropriation,  March  2d. — The  follow- 
ing bills  passed  the  House:  Indian  Appropriation, 
February  18th;  Direct  Tax,  February  24th;  Gen- 
eral Deficiency,  February  26th  ; Postal  Subsidy,  Feb- 
ruary 27th ; the  bill  providing  for  a new  Custom- 
house building  in  New  York,  March  2d. — The  In- 
ternational Copyright  Bill  passed  the  Senate,  with 
amendments,  February  18th,  but  the  House  refusing 
to  concur  in  the  amendments,  it  was  returned  to 
the  former  body,  by  which  it  w^as  finally  adopted, 
March  4th,  substantially  as  reported  from  the  House 
in  December,  1890.  It  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  same  day. 

Ex-Governor  Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio,  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  President,  February  2 let,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
27th  of  February  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  nominated  to  be  United  States  Minister 
to  China. 

The  legality  of  the  election  of  Frederic  T.  Dubois 
as  United  States  Senator  from  Idaho  being  disputed, 
William  H.  Clngett  was  chosen,  February  11th,  to 
represent  that  State  in  the  Federal  Senate. 

J.  H.  Kyle  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  February  16th.  General  John  M. 
Palmer  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois March  1 1th. 

The  Republicans  of  Rhode  Island,  March  10th, 
nominated  Herbert  W.  Ladd  for  Governor  of  that 
Slate. 

The  elections  for  the  Dominion  Parliament,  held 
in  Canada  March  5th,  resulted  in  a substantial  vic- 
tory for  the  Conservatives. 

The  revolutionary  party  in  Chili  gained  several 
important  victories,  and  only  a few  towns  remained 
loyal  to  the  government.  Iquique  was  bombarded 
February  25th,  and  more  than  two  hundred  women 
and  children  were  reported  to  have  perished  in  the 
ruins  of  the  buildings.  The  entire  province  of 
Tarapaca  was  under  control  of  the  revolution- 
ists.— The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  was  formally  adopted  by  tlie  Brazilian  As- 
sembly February  24th,  and  on  the  following  day 
General  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  was  elected  first  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic. — A state  of  siege  was  de- 
clared at  Buenos  Ayres  February  21st,  and  troops 
were  held  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  On 
March  6lh  the  Assembly  decreed  a suspension  of 
business  in  the  city  for  two  days. 

The  Soudanese  forces  under  Osman  Digna  were 
overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  Egyptians  in  a bat- 
tle at  Tokar,  February  20th.  At  la.'^t  reports  Osman 
Digna  was  fleeing  toward  Berber,  his  only  followers 
being  a number  of  women  and  a few  horsemen. — ^A 


despatch  from  Massowah,  February  24th,  announced 
that  a body  of  Italians  had  attacked  the  Soudanese 
at  Buri,  and  killed  two  hundred  of  the  natives,  in- 
cluding the  leading  chiefs. — A despatch  from  St. 
Louis,  Senegal,  March  8th,  announced  that  the 
French  expedition  had  had  a severe  battle  with  the 
natives  on  the  Niger  River.  The  latter  had  been 
defeated  with  a loss  of  600  men,  including  the  lead- 
ers.— News  from  Madagascar,  March  4th,  reported 
that  the  Governor  of  the  province  of  Belanona,  in 
Madagascar,  bad  massacred  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-eight persons  belonging  to  the  leading  families, 
in  revenge  for  a fancied  insult  to  his  gubernatorial 
authority. 

Further  despatches  from  the  Caroline  Islands,  re- 
ceived February  17th,  announced  that  the  Spani.sh 
forces,  in  an  attack  upon  a native  stronghold,  had 
been  defeated  with  considerable  loss. — In  a conflict 
with  government  soldiers  near  the  frontier  of  Wun- 
tho,  Burmah,  more  than  fifty  native  insurgents  were 
killed. 

DISASTERS. 

Fehrtiary  I2th. — By  the  explosion  of  a boiler 
in  a factory  at  Quebec,  Canada,  twenty  lives  were 
lost. 

Fdi’i'wvry  17fA. — News  was  received  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  steamer  Earned  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
River,  China.  Two  hundred  Chinese  perished. 

Fehraarif  20fA. — In  a railway  collision  in  the  tun- 
nel under  Park  Avenue,  New  York  city,  six  pey’sous 
were  killed  and  several  otliers  injured. 

Febniart/  21«/. — An  explosion  in  the  Spring  Hill 
Mines,  Nova  Scotia,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  lives.  — The  American  ship 
Elizabeth  was  wrecked  on  the  beach  at  North  Heads, 
near  San  Francisco  Harbor,  California,  and  nineteen 
men  were  drowned. 

February  2Bth. — News  was  received  of  the  loss 
of  the  steam-ship  /otra,  of  the  Warren  Line,  from 
Boston  to  Liverpool,  by  collision  with  an  iceberg  in 
mid-ocean.  Officers  and  crew  were  rescued  by 
passing  vessels. 

March  1^. — Disastrous  floods  occurred  in  Ari- 
zona. Nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  town  of  Yuma 
were  destroyed,  and  fourteen  hundred  people  were 
made  homeless.  There  was  much  destruction  of 
life  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila  River. 

March  ^th, — Great  damage  was  done  by  floods  in 
Tennessee,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Cumber- 
land. 

OBITUARY. 

February  ISlh. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Admiral 
David  Dixon  Porter,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

February  14fA. — In  New  York  city,  General  Wil- 
liam Tecumseh  Sherman,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

February  18^4. — In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Major- 
General  Henry  Hastings  Sibley,  ex-Governor  of 
Minnesota,  aged  eighty  years. 

February  19//i. — At  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Alex- 
ander Winchell,  geologist,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

February  2Ath. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ephraim 
King  Wilson,  United  States  Senator  from  Maryland, 
aged  sixty-nine  years. 

February  28M. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  George 
Hearst,  United  States  Senator  from  California,  aged 
seventy  years. 

March  lOf/t. — In  Tokio,  Japan,  John  F.  Swift, 
United  States  Minister  to  Japan,  aged  fifty  years. 
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Syrian,  the  Persian,  the  Arab,  have  conquered 
Egypt,  and  overrun  it  and  occupied  it  and 
enslaved  it  time  and  time  again  for  five  thou- 
sand years,  and  Egypt  has  always  remained 
essentially  the  same,  conquering  its  conquer- 
oi*s  by  the  inertia  of  its  traditions  and  the 
pei*sistence  of  its  customs.  And  the  English, 
most  stubborn  to  resist  anything  not  of  their 
own  island,  might  have  encamped  here  and 
absorbed  the  riches  of  the  land,  as  the  in- 
vaders of  Egypt  for  ages  before  have  done,  and 
left  not  so  mucli  impression  on  tlie  country 
as  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile.  But 
one  clay  English  society  conceived  the  idea 
that  Egypt  would  be  a good  winter  resort, 
and  the  young  man  and  the  young  woman, 
with  their  fixed  ideas  of  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
descended  on  it,  and  set  up  the  worship  of 
their  goddess  beside  the  ancient  temples  and 
the  sacred  mosques.  In  ten  short  yeara  they 
have  accomplished  what  the  great  conquerors 
could  not  effect  in  centuries  before.  The  Eng- 
lish tax-gatherers  could  not  have  done  it,  nor 
the  railways,  nor  the  electric  lights.  Both 
Fellah  and  Arab  are  powerless  before  the  new 
goddess  Fashion.  The  invaders  have  brought 
their  smart  equipages,  their  eccentric  clothes, 
their  polo,  their  cricket,  their  “ drives  ” of  fash- 
ion, their  balls  and  receptions  and  teas  of  cer- 
emony, their  contempt  of  everything  foreign 
and  Oriental.  Society  is  what  it  is  in  London, 
Newport,  New  York,  the  Riviere.  It  does  not 
care  for  the  antiquities,  for  the  history,  for  lit- 
erature, for  the  customs  picturesque  since  the 
days  of  Cheops.  It  cares  for  the  little  round 
that  it  cares  for  everywhere.  Give  it  only  a 
little  more  time,  and  it  wdll  take  all  the  ro- 
mance and  all  the  flavor  out  of  Cairo.  It  can- 
not exactly  ignore  the  Pyramids,  but  it  can 
set  up  a race-track  close  to  them,  and  let  forty 
centuries  look  down  upon  the  triumph  of  the 
winning  pony.  It  does  not  even  respect  recent 
Moslem  custom.  The  books  still  say  that  the 
Shoobra  Rond  is  tlie  fashionable  drive  before 
sunset.  But  fashion  will  not  have  it  so.  One 
must  drive  at  the  proper  hour  to  the  Gezereh 
Palace  with  all  the  world.  One’s  reputation 
would  not  be  worth  a button  if  he  were  caught 
driving  on  the  Shoobra.  The  Khedive  tried 
to  set  the  fashion  back  by  driving  there  him- 
self, but  it  would  not  do,  nobody  would  fol- 
low him. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  change  of 
all  has  happened  to  the  donkey,  that  ancient 
servant  of  prince  and  peasant,  the  oldest  of  all 
institutions,  more  ancient  in  Egypt  than  the 
camel.  For  all  ages  the  donkey  has  been  the 
means  of  locomotion.  This  patient,  enduring, 
easy,  willing,  obstinate,  pathetic  beast  has  sur- 
vived all  chance  and  change.  He  was  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  most  ancient  Egyptians,  as  he  w^as 
of  the  Moslem  conqueroi-s;  his  graceful  ears 
enliven  the  hieroglyphic  writing  in  the  tombs, 
as  his  bray  wakes  the  echoes  in  the  bazars. 
Of  all  agreeable,  cheap  methods  of  getting  over 
the  ground  in  short  distances,  the  donkey  is 
pre-eminent.  But  the  new-comers  have  de- 


cided that  it  is  not  good  form  to  ride  the  don- 
key, at  least  not  in  daylight.  And  this  edict 
has  affected  everybody.  Even  the  govern- 
ment clerks  and  people  not  in  society  feel  its 
withering  effects.  The  grave  dignitaries,  in 
flowing  robes  and  turbans,  who  used  to  amble 
about  with  so  much  comfort,  must  now  take 
a carriage ; the  clerks  must  walk  if  they  can- 
not afford  two  horses  and  a victoria ; and  the 
travellers,  to  whom  the  donkey  and  his  irre- 
sponsible yelling  attendant  was  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  city,  scarcely  dare  face 
the  English  contempt  for  this  agreeable  and 
handy  method  of  getting  about.  The  donkey 
boy  perhaps  does  not  yet  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  liim,  nor  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  i*elegates  him  to  the  society  of  the  vul- 
gar only.  But  the  donkey  evidently  feels  it. 
He  is  rarely  seen  w-ith  the  gay  caparison,  the 
saddleK^loth  of  silk  and  silver.  There  is  a sad- 
ness in  his  pathetic  face  and  mien  which  is 
not  the  ancient  melancholy,  but  a new  hope- 
lessness. Cambyses,  no  doubt,  sat  on  him,  but 
in  a very  different  way  from  wliat  the  English 
do.  The  joy  and  hilarity  and  adventure  that 
were  found  in  his  use,  fashion  has  set  down 
on.  He  is  subdued  for  the  first  time,  because 
he  is  neglected.  He  knows  now  that  Society 
has  reached  Egypt. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

A GOOD  SUGGESTION. 

Professor  C , a Green  Mountain  Boy, 

who  stood  six  feet  six  inches  in  his  stocking- 
feet,  desiring  to  take  passage  for  London,  went 
to  New  York  for  that  purpose.  While  stand- 
ing on  the  dock,  he  got  into  conversation  with 
a stranger,  asking  him  by  what  route  he  had 
better  go  on  his  contemplated  voyage.  Well,” 
was  the  reply,  “ if  I were  yon,  I would  put  a 
loaf  of  bread  on  top  of  my  head,  and  wade !” 

ALPHABETICAL. 

Mrs.  J was  telling  a story  to  a group, 

among  whom  was  one  who  was  very  deaf. 

At  its  conclusion,  observing  that  he  did  not 
laugh,  she  turned  to  the  person  next  her  and 
whispered,  “He  didn’t  see  the  point,  and  it’s 
as  plain  as  ABC.” 

The  w^hisper  reached  our  friend,  though  the 
ordinary  tone  had  escaped  him. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  J , “ plain 

as  A B C ; but  I am  D E F.” 

A FAULT  OF  NATURE. 

“It  is  a very  dark  night,”  said  Cator  to 
one  of  his  colored  brethren,  as  they  were  both 
staggering  home  from  a frolic  one  evening 
recently.  “ So  yo’  better  take  care,  Ctesar.” 

But  the  caution  came  too  late,  for  Caesar, 
striking  his  foot  against  a stump,  measured  his 
length  on  the  ground.  “ I wonder,”  said  he, 
rubbing  the  mud  off  his  clothes — “I  wonder 
why  de  debil  de  sun  don’t  shine  in  dese  dark 
nights,  Cator,  and  not  keep  on  shining  in  de 
daytime,  when  dere  is  no  need  of  him.” 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


THE  LAUGH  WAS  RAISED. 

Wiggins  was  harassed  by. the  possession  of 
expensive  tastes  and  the  non-possession  of 
means  to  gratify  them — a combination  of  cir- 
cumstances wliich,  being  known,  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  him  to  negotiate  even  a 
|5  loan  from  his  associates  about  town.  Par- 
kin, in  particular,  used  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  fact  that  Wiggins  had  never  been 
in  his  books  for  ever  so  small  an  amount,  and 
steadfastly  purposed  that  he  never  would  be. 
Unfortunately  for  Parkin,  however,  he  was 
fond  of  a practical  joke,  and  it  was  this  fact 
that  interfered  with  the  success  of  his  prudent 
determination. 

A number  of  them  were  sitting  in  the  club 
reading-room  one  day,  when  Wiggins  whis- 
pered to  Parkin, 

“ Let  me  have  a tenner  for  a few  minutes, 
till  I put  up  a joke  on  one  of  the  fellows.” 

Parkin,  ready  for  some  fun,  and  suspeeting 
nothing,  handed  him  a $10  note,  and  was  sur- 
prised a few  moments  afterward  to  see  Wig- 
gins using  it  to  pay  his  club  dues. 

“I  say,  Wiggins,”  he  cried,  in  amazement, 

I thought  you  were  going  to  raise  a laugh  on 
one  of  the  fellows  with  that  $10  note  ?” 

“ So  I am,”  explained  Wiggins ; yon  are  the 

OBEYED  ORDERS. 

Private  Patrick  McGinley^s  first  experi- 
ence of  actual  service  was  at  Bull  Run — a 
name  w'hich  proved  full  of  significance  for 
him.  He  ran  at  the  first  shot,  and  his  com- 
pany saw  no  more  of  him  until  the  second  day 
after  the  fight,  when  he  returned,- ready  with 
a wonderful  story  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
great  deeds  done  at  dnty^s  call.  It  would  not 
work,  however,  and  he  was  unmercifully  laugh- 
ed at  for  his  cowardice  by  the  w'hole  regi- 
ment, or  at  least  by  such  as  had  survived  the 
slaughter. 

Pat  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  however. 

Run,  is  it  ?”  he  repeated,  scornfully.  “ Faith 
and  oi  didn^t,  nayther.  Oi  jist  obsarved  the 
gineraPs  express  ordthers  merely.  He  tould 
us,  ‘Stroiko  fur  home  and  yer  counthry,^  and 
oi  sthruck  fur  home.  Tbim  what  sthruck  fur 
their  couuthry  is  there  yit.” 

R.  W.  Haninoton. 

A WIDE-AWAKE  HACKMAN. 

Four  Philadelphia  gentlemen,  landing  from 
a coasting  vessel  one  morning  in  New  York, 
asked  a hackmau  what  he  would  charge  to 
take  thetii  and  their  luggage  to  the  wharf  of 
the  5pan*o«?,  booked  to  sail  for  Boston  that  day. 

One  dollar,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“All  right,”  said  the  spokesman. 

The  trunks  were  strapped  ; Cabby  mounted 
his  seat,  turned  his  fiery  steeds,  and  backed  up 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  pier,  about  ten  feet 
distant.  Then,  with  the  gravity  of  a weary 
drive  upon  him,  announced,  ‘SSparratr,  gentle- 
men.” 


QUATRAINS. 

HBALIZATION. 

I THOUGHT  my  mind  was  filled  with  lore, 

But  my  conceit  took  wings 
When  ray  small  boy,  aged  nearly  four. 

Began  to  ask  me  things. 

MKMOUtKS. 

Yon  maiden  once  a jester  did  adore 

Who  early  died,  and  in  the  church-yard  sleeps. 
Once  in  a while  she  reads  his  best  jokes  o'er. 
Then  sits  her  down  and  madly,  sorely  weep^. 

TO  AM  SOOTISnCAL  BIOOBAPHBB. 

Pve  read  your  story  of  your  friend's  fine  life, 

But  really,  gentle  sir,  I fail  to  see 
Why  you  have  named  it  Blank  and  Jane  his  Wife^ 
When  you  had  better  called  it  simply  “ Me." 

THE  POET  TO  THE  PUBLISHER  OF  HIS  YOUTH. 

I read  the  poems  of  my  youth  to-day. 

And  now  invoke  a goodly  score  of  curses 
Upon  your  head,  no  matter  if  ’tis  gray. 

For  printing  o'er  my  name  such  fearful  verses. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

/ 

A STRANGE  BILL. 

The  combiuatiou  stores  now  so  popular  in 
our  large  cities  are  not  only  interesting  places 
to  visit,  but  the  bills  rendered  to  patrons  are 
frequently  worthy  of  attention  as  curios. 

Oue  which  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
Drawer  w'as  made  up  somewhat  as  follows : 


The  Essays  of  Emerson $0  69 

1 Pair  hand  made  Oxford  ties 1 29 

1 Plaid  silk  Fedora 5 96 

1 Faust,  by  J.  W.  V.  Goethe 69 

2 Bangles — 48 


This  jnxtapositiou  of  Emerson  and  a plaid 
silk  Fedora  is  unique.  The  same  house  adver- 
tises “ 800  handsome  padded  poets  at  98  cents.” 

A CONSCIENTIOUS  CHILD. 

A BIT  of  conscientiousness  as  refreshing  as  it 
is  rare  was  related  by  a mother  the  other  day. 

Marion,  her  little  daughter  of  six  or  seven, 
attends  the  primar}"  school.  She  was  reciting 
in  mental  arithmetic,  and  the  teacher  told  the 
class  to  write  the  answers  on  their  slates. 
Finally  there  came  a hard  problem. 

“ Add  four  and  three,”  said  the  teacher. 

“ I conldn^t  do  it,  mamma,”  said  the  child, 
as  she  related  the  incident,  “ till  I put  down 
three  straight  marks  on  my  slate,  and  said, 

‘ Four — five,  six,  seven.’  But  then  I thought 
that  wasn’t  mental,  and  so,  though  1 knew  the 
answer  was  ‘ Seven,’  I wrote  down  ‘Five.’  ” 

TOO  KIND. 

Mrs.  Faiuweathkr  {to  Mr,  Newcoma), 
“ Dear  Mr.  Newcomer,  we  hear  so  much  of  the 
beauty  of  your  daughter  Gwendoliu.  When 
is  she  to  make  her  d6but,  and  dazzle  society!” 

Mr.  Nkwcomer  {whose  classical  memories  are 
somewhat  confused).  “Now,  Mrs.  Fairweather, 
you  are  really  too  kind.  Gwendolin  is  a pret- 
ty girl,  but  she  is  not  an  Adonis.” 
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Dawsok.  “ I pardon  r are 
Oi,D  Maii>.  **Mh8  Jones— by  oUolce. 
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UN[VERS[TY  OF  P/'etH^OAM. 


VVUNCE-1 

WrNCK,  when  I was  ei*  little  boy, 

’N^  rny  brotiior  he  was  little  too, 

My  mother  uslei*  cuddle  us, 
love  us  hard  es  she  c'd  do. 

She'd  say  we  was  th*  beste5;i  boys 
A body  ever—  *N’  then — oh  niy  1 — 

She  ustor  atop  'n'  think  of  our  Pa, 

’N'  then  she  uster  cry.  ’n’  cry. 

Bat  now  we  live  here  to  <Truu’pa’&, 

Both  tnc  ’n'  my  brother,  wo  do ; 

He  shakos  his  long  ieuthnrn  straji  at  ui 
'N'  says,  PH  skin  ther  botii  or  you  I 

Ther'  dou’  nobuddy  coax  us, 
lint  we  git^  pushes  oitton  th'  way-. 

Exceptin’  of  th'  Table  Boardor, 

’N‘  then  he  swaies.  We*vc  lieered  bin 


think  of  doiiig.  For  instance^  I do  not 
kiio>Y  of  a single  English  gentlciuan  who  \youUI 
black  his  own  shoes.’'* 

fudeed  ?"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  “ Whose  >voiiM 
he  black r 

Asimiiat  Ihcidcnt  took  )dace  in  London  last 
sniiinier,  wiien  iui  irrcptvssible  Western  girl 
finind  herself  seated  next  a Britou  at  dinner. 

It,  happened  that  he  had  hut  recently  returned 
from  a tour  in  this  country,  and  after  liaving 
ieariUul  that  his  fair  partner  w?wi  froid  Ohio,  ho 
Yolmitcered  the  reinark  that  be  “ liked  Boston 
people  better  (.ban  any  other  Ainerienns.  Be- 
cuusc,  you  know,  they  are  the  only  Aiuerii.’ans 
who  speak  our  Jangniigc  rvs  we  do.^’ 

“ Indeed  t”  returned  the  young  woman. 

*‘You  surprae me.  I had  alwa>.s  4mppo.setI  Freddie 
the  Bostouiuus  spoke  very  good  English.’*  ‘‘Well, 


UT35RARF  K0TB3, 

iaX^^TO^, 


All  v^itor<v  tn>  tbtt  l>|j»tv'rr.t 

. AJft^  faittiJirtr  If  itfci  iM 
iniiirX  ttfi 

Ijifr  fetii  Li  Irvr  aV- 

H<?!)rey- i>y  a if 

the:«  iro^ild  fcyk  at  b^-'f  maYt^ii^a  tftMdy.  FliiV' 
irq»i;Rfd  tlia  ratlin,  ‘*  \M  b W Ji- 

LroTy . 'Svi[)*i:r^  k^n li  in  bij  t Ui«j  jid.V" 

i:}iViy  f:!r«  IL*  ^ubi  hint- 

Keif  4 y 1ii«  deatU  that  Hint?- 

f t'U fchs  life  hud  Iwea  urunuined  t 

»M  the  ojtiiiv  «in  and  wMar.Hi«'>v  Arnohl  KuitV  hf 
luiu  itrn^to'  >a>av«^  faL^r  J^ntiVre 
rtnly  t<>  haivo  iiift|nr*Ml 

to  ^^Fd (<iti  |l»niit  Tor  him.  i!i^*  eo ti ro  i*x* 
iVk^nca  tva-H  ainn  bin  laken  and  Ids 

hili^/ xvif  ii  jirtih  vVfonpanhhiahiji  ini t Ihe  /ills 
itihi  the^.  racka  hRiI  tlio  iHuni^ionnt  u^^^nd^^thni 
v>f  ft  % mi>af hotly' 1 lo ^xioaiR  11,0  wit^  V^rti 
vh<  oift*  iMlgo  of  thft  Lako  l/iH|t  hin 

<’hd.y  hook  kilo w i'ed^o  nt  t ho  <>t4»oy ; tm  foitiiiMl 
UIh  vvifo  at  .FoMtith  ; ho  a^onv  )iii^  hU]i>j>y  yooii^' 
manlAdlify  lu  tho  ddfag-o  af htsir 
(iriMttioriDy  he  dt^»l  aL  >ioair|[*  f and  ho 

hnned,  au  he<  bsid 
i’lmKhvj^artj-  io;  fho 

umu  iii>  nan?  htXt  /the 
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trating  tbeir  own  text.  He  is  an  artist,  a writer, 
and  a naturalist  combined,  and  in  turning  over 
his  **  Highways  and  Byways  ” and  his  “ Happy 
Hunting-Grounds,”  one  does  not  know  which 
to  admire  most,  his  appreciation  and  know- 
ledge of  Nature,  his  skill  and  delicacy  as  a 
draughtsman,  or  his  facility  with  his  pen.  Hicf 
Strolls  by  Starlight  and  Sunshinej^ ^ust  completed, 
is  as  pleasant  a contribution  to  out-of-door  lit- 
erature as  is  anything  he  has  yet  done;  and 
no  possessors  of  Iiis  earlier  works  can  afford  to 
deny  themselves  the  possession  of  this. 

Wordsworth  in  his  time  was  no  doubt  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a bird  in  the  hand  is  not 
worth  two  in  the  bush,  because  his  thrushes,  un- 
daunted, nndeprest,  sang  in  meadows  rather 
than  in  cages;  and  Mr.  Parsons  is  certainly 
familiar  with  the  fact  now,  for  he  paints  his 
birds  in  bnshes,  never  in  hands;  but  the  ordi- 
nary observer— or  non-observer — will  be  sur- 
prised at  Mr.  Gibson’s  assertion  that  the  fa- 
miliar proverb  is  a pagan  motto  for  the  orni- 
thologist. “ The  true  ornithologist,”  he  says, 
“ knows  his  bird  in  the  bush  before  he  converts 
it  into  a specimen ; and  to  truly  know  his  bird 
ill  its  bush  he  must  have  been  admitted  to  its 
homey  And  he  quotes  Emerson  as  writing,  “ The 
bird  is  not  in  its  ounces  and  inches,  but  in  its 
relations  to  nature;  and  the  skin  or  skeleton 
you  show  me  is  no  more  a heron  than  a heap 
of  ashes  into  which  his  body  has  been  reduced 
is  a Dante  or  a Washington.”  Neither  the  color 
of  the  plumage  nor  the  shape  or  decoration 
of  the  egg,  which  is  so  essential  in  the  scien- 
tific classification  of  the  bird,  is  any  index  to 
its  conscious  being,  and  it  is  of  this  conscious 
being  of  the  bird  that  Mr.  Gibson  treats.  An- 
other statement  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  is  equally 
startling.  He  shows  that  a small  community 
of  butterflies  belonging  to  an  ancient  glacial 
species  still  lingers  over  a small  area  near  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington,  which  it  has 
held  for  its  own  since  the  termination  of  the 
great  ice  age,  80,000  years  ago ; and  ho  adds 
that,  according  to  geological  data,  these  boreal 
broods  have  smiled  on  the  claims  of  long  de- 
scent for  2000  centuries! 

Even  to  the  city-loving  students  of  society- 
buds  and  gutter-snipes  this  book  is  as  enter- 
taining and  instructive  as  it  is  beautiful  to 
look  at  and  pleasant  to  touch. 


The  only  Wordsworth  quoted  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Caskey  in  his  Chtistnuu  in  Songy  Sketchy  and 
Storg^  is  Christopher  Wordsworth,  not  his 

* Strolls  by  Starlight  and  Sunshine.  Written  and  Il- 
lustrated by  WiLi.rxM  Hamilton  Gibson,  Author  of 
“Happy  Hunting -Gn»unds,“  “Highways  and  By- 
ways,” etc.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Ornamental,  $3  60. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

> Christmas  in  Song,  Sketch,  and  Story.  Nearly  three 
hundred  Christmas  Songs.  Hymns,  and  Carols.  With 
Selections  fn»m  Beecher.  W^allace,  Auerbach,  Abbott, 
Warren,  and  Dickens.  Illustrations  by  Raphael.  Mu- 
rillo. Bougnereau,  Hofmann,  Defregger,  Story,  Shep- 
iierd,  Darley,  Meade.  Nast,  and  otiiers.  Selected  by 
J.  P.  McCahkky,  Compiler  of  the  “Franklin  Square 
Song  Collection.”  pp.  SsJO.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth,  Uma- 
mental,  $3  50.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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more  famous  uncle.  Hark  the  sound  of  holy 
voices.  Chanting  o’er  the  crystal  sea  ” could 
hardly  have  beeu  written  by  the  Lake  Poet. 
The  elder  Wordsworth  is  not  associated  in. 
men’s  miuds  with  carols,  or  holly, or  minstrels^ 
or  waits ; and  his  are  not  the  verses  that  could 
be  sung  or  played  during  this  most  blessed  and 
most  joyful  time  of  the  year.  Mr.  McCaskey 
goes  to  Herrick  or  to  Thackeray,  to  Mrs.  Thax- 
ter  or  to  Jean  Ingelow,  to  Sullivan,  and  even 
to  Offenbach,  for  the  words  and  music  of  his 
Christmas  Songs;  and  General  Lew.  Wal- 
lace and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Charles 
Dickens  furnisli  him  with  Story.  The  com- 
pilation is  an  excellent  one.  The  arrange- 
ment is  that  followed  by  Mr.  McCaskey  in  the 
various  volumes  of  his  Fraukliii  Square  Song 
Collection”  ; the  paper  is  heavy  ; the  print  is 
clear ; the  illustrations  are  admirable  in  design 
and  ill  execution ; the  book  is  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful ; it  can  be  held  upon  the  knee ; 
it  can  stand  upon  the  rack  of  the  open  piano ; 
it  is  a welcome  addition  to  the  melo<ly  and 
to  the  literature  of  Christmas;  it  repeats  the 
songs  of  praise  the  angels  sang;  it  retells  the 
old,  old  story ; and  it  will  help  to  make  known 
abroad  the  saying  which  was  told  concerning 
the  Child. 


Mr.  Charles  Carleton  Coffin’s  admirable 
series  of  war  histories  have  been  noticed  fre- 
quently in  these  columns.  His  ‘‘  Drum-Beat 
of  the  Nation,”  w^hich  appeared  in  November, 
1887,  related  to  the  first  period  of  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  from  its  outbreak  to  the  close  of 
1862;  in  his  ‘^Marching  to  Victory,”  which 
was  first  published  a twelvemonth  later,  he 
covered  the  second  period  of  the  same  great 
struggle,  treating  of  the  events  of  the  eveiitfnl 
year  1863,  w'ith  its  series  of  trininphs  for  the 
Northern  cause,  and  its  succession  of  discom- 
forts for  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy ; in  his 

Redeeming  the  Republic,”  in  1889,  he  car- 
ried the  history  of  iuter-State  unpleasantness 
down  to  the  year  1864  ; and  in  the  fourth  and 
lost  volnme,  jnst  issued  from  the  press,  he 
brings  the  war  to  a close,  aqd  proclaims  Fi'ee- 
dom  Triumphant*  A glance  at  the  headings 
of  his  chapters  will  give  a fair  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  He  begins  with 
the  Oi>euing  of  the  Campaign  of  18W  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  devotes  many  closely 
and  carefully  written  pages  to  Cedar  Creek, 
to  the  famous  March  to  the  Sea,  to  the  Con- 
federate Invasion  of  Tennessee,  to  the  Battle 
of  Franklin,  to  Nashville,  to  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road, to  Fort  Harrison,  Fort  Fisher,  Savannah, 
the  AlbemarlCy  and  to  the  End  of  Slavery. 

This  latter  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  book.  In  the  “Drum-Beat  of 
the  Natiou  ” the  author  showed  how  slavery 
was  the  cause  of  the  war,  how  the  iustitutiou 

* Freedom  Triumphant  The  Fourth  Period  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  from  September,  18S4,  to  its 
Close.  By  Chaulxs  Cablbtok  Coffin.  Copioualy 
Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  $8  00.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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was  declared  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Confederacy  to  be  its  “ corner-stone,”  and  how 
the  corner-stone  began  to  criiiiible  when  Mr. 
Lincoln,  as  a war  measure,  issued  his  procla- 
mation of  emancipation.  Congress  assembled 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1863,  and  Mr.  Ashley, 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  submitted 
resolutions  proltibiting  slavery,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution ; a few  days  later, 
Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Senator 
Henderson,  of  Missouri,  presented  similar  reso- 
lutions, all  of  which  were  referred  to  the  joint 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate ; and  on  the  16th  of  February,  1864,  Lyman 
Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  that  joint 
committee,  reported  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  ordered  that  “ neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a punish- 
ment for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction.”  The  bill  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1865.  “Breathless  the  silence,”  writes 
Mr.  Coffin,  “ as  the  clerk  called  the  roll — a 
silence  broken  by  a low  murmur,  as  the  sum- 
mer wind  stirs  the  leaves  of  an  aspen-tree, 
when  Mr.  English,  of  Connecticut,  responded, 
My«’....In  the  evening  a great  crowd  gath- 
ered at  the  White  House,  and  President  Lin- 
coln, responding  to  their  call,  said,  ^ I cannot 
but  congratulate  all  present,  myself,  the  coun- 
try, the  whole  world,  upon  this  moral  victo- 
ry.’” And  thus  again,  ns  in  the  case  of  the 
Magna  Chorta  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, w'as  freedom  triumphant. 

Mr.  Coffin’s  books  are  fully  illustrated,  with 
portraits,  views  of  battles,  and  with  maps. 
His  style  is  simple  and  direct,  and  although  he 
followed  the  Federal  armies  as  a war  corre- 
spondent, his  tone  is  just,  fairly  impartial,  and 
always  kindl}'.  


Whilk  Mr.  Coffin  was  adding  a valuable 
chapter  to  the  military  annals  of  the  United 
States,  bringing  his  narrative  down  to  a period 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  Mr. 
George  W.  Smalley  was  contributing  a short 
history  of  the  English  people  in  our  own  times 
to  the  columns  of  the  New  York  daily  Tribnne, 
Mr.  Smalley  has  been  the  literary  representa- 
tive, in  Great  Britain,  of  that  journal  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  he  now  presents  the  results 
of  his  close  observation  of  British  men  and  of 
British  manners  in  the  shape  of  two  very  en- 
tertaining volumes,  entitled  London  Letters  and 
Some  Others,*  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to 
Personalities;  the  second  to  Notes  on  Social 
Life,  to  Notes  on  Parliament, to  Pageants,  and 
to  Miscellanies.  The  letters  are  not  arranged 
chronologically,  and,  of  coarse,  all  of  his  com- 
munications have  not  been  preserved.  The 
selections  he  has  made,  how'ever,  concerning 


® London  Letters  and  Some  Others.  By  Oborob  W. 
Smalt.kt.  2 volumes.  8vo.  Cloth,  Uncut  Kdfces.  and 
Gilt  Tops,  86  00.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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such  varied  topics  as  the  Queen’s  Garden  Par- 
ties, London  Mobs,  the  Morals  of  Trade  in  Lon- 
don, English  Talk  and  English  Talkers,  Draw- 
ing-room Politics,  Mr.  Delane,  George  Eliot, 
Robert  Browning,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  will  give  American  readers 
of  the  book,  as  they  have  already  given  many 
American  readers  of  the  journal,  better  ideas 
of  London  and  of  the  Londoners,  of  Britain 
and  of  the  British,  than  the  average  American 
reader  in  many  instances  has  been  able  to 
gather  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  or  of  his  own  towns-people. 

Mr.  Smalley,  whether  he  writes  by  mail  or 
by  cable,  and  no  matter  wdiat  his  subject  may 
be,  has  the  rare  faculty  of  telling  one  exactly 
what  one  wants  to  know  about  any  particular 
person,  any  peculiar  thing,  or  any  interesting 
event,  and  even  wdien  his  readers  do  not  agree 
with  the  views  he  presents  or  the  conclusions 
he  reaches.  His  work  in  this  line  has  been 
epitomized  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  has  defined 
“the  good  book  of  the  hour”  as  being  simply 
“the  useful  talk  of  some  person  whom  you 
cannot  otherwise  converse  with,  printed  for 
you.  Very  valuable  often,  as  giving  you  the 
information  you  seek,  very  pleasant  often,  as 
a sensible  friend’s  personal  talk  would  be ... . 
These  bright  accounts  of  travels,  good-humor- 
ed and  witty  discussions  of  questions,  lively  or 
pathetic  stor^-^- tel  ling  in  the  form  of  a novel, 
firm  fact-telling  by  the  real  agents  concerned 
in  the  events  of  passing  history,  all  these  books 
of  the  hour” — and  he  might  have  added,  all 
these  newspapers  of  the  day — “ ninltiplying 
amoug  us  os  education  becomes  more 'general, 
are  a peculiar  possession  of  the  present  age.” 

London  is  a town  of  curious  fascinations; 
and  no  one,  whether  he  be  cockney  or  alien, 
can  resist  its  peculiar  charm.  “No,  I ain’t 
mammy-sick,”  8ai<l  Private  Ortheris  once,  “ be- 
cause my  uncle  brung  me  up,  but  I’m  sick  for 
London  again — sick  for  the  sounds  of  ’er,  an’ 
the  sights  of  ’er,  an’  the  stinks  of  ’er,  orange 
peel  an’  hasphalte  an’  gas  cornin’  in  over  Vaux- 
’all  Bridge.”  Even  the  London  of  to-day,  of 
which  Mr.  Smalley  writes,  with  its  new  broad 
avenues  and  its  electric  lamps,  its  garish  ho- 
tels and  its  march  of  improvement,  which  has 
tramped  so  many  of  its  ancient  landmarks 
into  the  dust,  is  almost  as  delightfnl  as  the 
London  of  a century  ago — the  London  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  “The  man  who  is  tired  of 
London  is  tired  of  life.” 


“At  last,  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  May  [ 1763], 
when  I was  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies’s  back  par- 
lor, after  having  drunk  tea  with  him  and  Mrs. 
Davies,  Johnson  unexpectedly  came  into  the 
shop;  and  Mr.  Davies  having  j>erceived  him 
through  the  glass  door  in  the  room  in  which 
we  were  sitting  advancing  toward  us,  he  an- 
nounced his  awful  approach  to  me  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  an  actor  in  the  part  of  Ham- 
let on  the  appearance  of  his  father’s  ghost — 
^Look,  my  lord,  it  comes!’”  So  Boswell  de- 
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Bcribes  the  momentous  moment  of  his  intro- 
duction to  Johnson  in  London,  giving  a frag- 
ment of  their  conversation,  which  is  as  char- 
acteristic of  both  men  as  is  anything  he  has 
recorded.  * Mr.  Johnson,’ said  I,/l  do  in- 
deed come  from  Scotland,  but  I cannot  help  it.’ 
‘That,  sir,’  was  the  Johnsonian  retort — ‘that, 
sir,  I find  is  what  a very  great  many  of  your 
countrymen  cannot  help.’”  It  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  “ this  stroke,”  as  Mr.  Boswell 
himself  called  it,  left  the  little  Scotchman  “a 
good  deal  stunned.”  Apropos  of  this  firat  in- 
terview, some  of  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Boswell’s  Johnson  may  perhaps  be  “stunned” 
a little  to  learn  that  Arthur  Murphy— Walpole’s 
“ writing  actor,”  and  usually  a reliable  chron- 
icler of  what  ho  saw — who  claims  to  have  been 
with  the  great  lexicographer  when  he  dropped 
into  Davies’s  shop  in  Russell  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  on  that  famous  May  afternoon,  gives, 
in  “An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D.,” prefixed  tohis  works,  and  first 
published  in  1792,  an  account  of  this  occurrence 
which  differs  in  many  respects  from  Boswell’s 
account.  This  may  raise  the  question  in  small 
minds  ns  to  Boswell’s  fallibility;  particularly 
as  in  his  report  of  his  final  interview  with 
Johnson  he  is  contradicted  by  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Boswell  himself.  They  had  dined 
together,  he  says,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1764,  and  they  drove  together 
in  Sir  Joshua’s  coach  to  Johnson’s  house  in 
Bolt  Court.  On  the  way  they  had  discussed 
the  state  of  the  doctor’s  health,  and  they  were 
both  so  sanguine  of  his  prospects  of  a long  life 
before  him,  that  they  agreed  that  be  would  bo 
wiser  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  pension  than  to 
accept  a grant  of  a thousand  pounds  at  once. 
And  yet  Boswell  adds:  “When  he  got  down 
upon  the  foot-pavement,  he  called  out,  ‘Fare 
you  well !’  and  without  looking  back,  sprung 
away  with  a kind  of  pathetic  briskness,  if  I 
may  use  that  expression,  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a struggle  to  conceal  uneasiness,  and 
impressed  me  with  a foreboding  of  our  long, 
long  separation.”  There  were  no  eye-witnesses 
of  this  parting,  there  was  no  Arthur  Murphy 
present  to  refute  it,  and  it  api)ear8  not  a little 
strange  that  the  biographer,  feeling  so  assured 
of  his  subject’s  prosi>ect  of  length  of  days, 
should  have  hud  at  the  same  time  a foreboding 
of  his  early  death ! Perhaps  he  did  not  think 
of  his  premonitions  until,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  he  found  them  so  sadly  realized.  Our 
hearts  forbode  a thousand  things  which  never 
come  to  pass;  and  when  the  utterly  unexpect- 
ed happens,  we  arc  very  apt  to  be  sure  that 
we  felt  it  in  our  bones!  Boswell  met  the  sub- 
ject of  his  biography  face  to  face  but  rarely, 
be  it  remembered,  and  if  ho  misrepresented 
and  was  confused  in  two  instances,  and  those 
the  first  and  the  last  instances,  and  on  that 
account  the  most  important,  bow  can  he  be 
trusted  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  on  other  occasions  T 
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son  has  been  regarded  as  the  model  of  i t-s  kind ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  never  before  ha%*e  any 
of  the  critics,  or  commentators,  or  editors 
seriously  questioned  the  absolute  trutlifiilneas 
of  his  statements.  That  it  is  the  most  enter- 
taining biography  in  our  language,  every  read- 
er of  ordinary  intelligence  has  acknowledged 
for  a hundred  years;  and  even  if  Boswell’s 
Johnson  were  proved  to  l>e  partially  imaginary, 
he  is  us  delightful  to  contemplate  us  is  the  pure- 
ly ideal  Johnson  drawn  by  Thackeray  in  “The 
Virginians,”  who  called  often  at  George’s  lo<lg- 
ings  in  Bloomsbury,  where  he  drank  pailfuls 
of  Theo’s  tea,  and  was  not  pleasant  in  appear- 
ance, or  particularly  white  as  to  linen.  “ He 
snorted,”  said  George ; “ he  grew*  red,  and 
sputtered  in  feeding;  he  fiung  bis  meat  about, 
and  bawled  out  in  contradicting  people”  ; but 
he  sat  in  the  front  boxes,  in  a luced  wuisteoat, 
on  the  night  of  the  first  representation  of 
George’s  play  at  Mr.  Garrick’s  theatre  in  Drury 
Lane,  “having  his  friend  Mr.  Reynolds  by  bis 
side ; the  latter  could  not  hear,  and  the  former 
could  not  see,  and  so  they  came  good-naturedly 
ddeux  to  form  an  opinion  of  my  ^mor  tragc^dy” ; 
ns  pleasant  an  impression  of  the  old  gentleman 
as  has  l>een  left  to  us  by  any  of  the  clironiclers. 

Mr.  G.  Birkbeck  Hill’s  edition  of  BoBWtlVg 
Life  of  JohiiBOUf*  is  the  latest  and  no  doubt  the 
most  important.  It  includes  Boswell’s  “ Jour- 
nal of  a Tour  to  the  Hebrides,”  and  Johnson’s 
“ Diary  of  a Journey  into  North  Wales.”  It  is 
the  result  of  much  careful  research  ami  of  very 
industrious  investigation.  The  editor  baa 
spent  many  years  upon  the  work.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  correct  or  to  criticise  Johnson’s  ar- 
guments and  Btntements,  blit  rather  to  illus- 
trate them  by  comparisons  with  the  preserved 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  men  auioiig  his 
contemporaries,  and  with  Johusoii’s  own  opin- 
ions as  they  are  to  he  found  in  different  parts 
of  his  writings,  and  in  the  “ Life”  itself.  He 
prints  fifteen  letters  of  Johnson’s,  his  college 
compositions  in  Latin  prose,  extracts  from  his 
diary,  and  other  new  matter  of  no  little  iui- 
portance,  and  he  adds  a number  of  valuable 
“ Notes,”  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
clear  to  the  present  generation  allusions  in  the 
text  which  were  not  fully  understood  even  by 
Boswell,  or  liave  become  obscure  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  Appendices  and  the  complete 
Index  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book, 
while  the  American  copies  here  under  consid- 
eration are  enriched  by  the  addition  of  several 
portraits  of  Johnson  and  Boswell,  and  by  vari- 
ous interesting  views  of  places  and  scenes  not 
to  be  found  in  the  same  edition  of  the  work  as 
published  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

* Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  including  BoswelPs  Jour- 
nal of  a Tour  to  tltie  Hebrides,  and  Johnson’s  Diary  of 
a Journey  into  North  Wales.  Edited  by  Gkorok  Biuk- 
BKCK  Hill,  D C.L  . Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  With 
many  Portraits,  Views,  Fac-slmlles,  etc.  Edition  de 
Luxe  (limited  to  800  numbered  copies)  in  Six  Volumes. 
Large  8vo,  Bound  in  Fine  Leather,  with  Cloth  Sides, 
Uncut  Edges,  and  Gilt  Tons,  $30  QO.—Bomtlar  BdUiOit, 
Six  Volumes.  Cloth. Uncut  Edges,  and  GUt  To];>s, $10  (XX 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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latiiig  bis  means  to  bis  objects  with  mercantile 
accuracy. ...  I bave  no  great  reason  to  regret 
bim,  yet  I do.  If  be  deceived  me,  be  also  de- 
ceived biiiiself.” 

Tlie  lovers  of  Scott — and  this  is  a very  com- 
prebensivo  terra,  embracing  all  the  folk  of  Fife 
and  almost  all  of  tbe  decent  folk  out  of  it — 
will  find  tbemselves  more  closely  drawn  to 
Scott,  tlio  Man,  by  tbe  perusal  of  these  pages 
than  ever  before.  He  has  always  inspired  in 
tbe  hearts  of  bis  readers  a feeling  of  personal 
aftection  in  which  only  two  other  writers,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature 
have  shared.  In  Coleridge,  say,  and  in  Dickens, 
and  in  Byron,  the  world  has  shown  some  in- 
terest; but  for  Charles  Lamb,  and  for  Thack- 
eray and  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  world  has  a 
sentiment  which  is  very  nearly  akin  to  love. 

This  ‘^Journal”  is  not  always  cheerful  read- 
ing. It  tells  the  sad  story  of  domestic  bereave- 
ments, of  i ts  wri teFs physical  and  mental  dec.ay, 
and  of  utter  financial  wreck;  but  it  is  thereco^ 
of  one  of  the  grande-st,  bravest  fights  against 
dire  misfortune  that  was  ever  fought,  and  won. 
His  allusions  to  the  members  of  his  family 
circle  are  always  tender  and  sometimes  very 
touching.  Of  the  Lockharts*  invalid  sou  he 
wrote  : ‘‘  That  poor  delicate  child,  so  clever,  so 
aniinated,  yet  holding  by  this  earth  with  so 
fearfully  slight  a tenure ! Never  out  of  his 
mothers  thoughts,  almost  never  out  of  his  fa- 
thers arms  when  he  has  but  a single  moment 
to  give  to  anything.  Dchb  providebiV*  His 
deer-hounds  and  his  terriers,  of  course,  received 
no  little  share  of  his  thoughts  and  attention. 
**  My  children  are  provided  for,*’  ho  said,  when 
ruin  first  stared  him  directly  in  the  face; 
“thank  God  for  that.  I was  to  have  gone 
there  [Abbotsford]  on  Saturday,  in  joy  and 
l>rosperity,  to  receive  my  friends.  My  dogs 
Avill  wait  for  me  in  vain.  It  is  foolish;  but 
the  thoughts  of  parting  from  these  dumb 
creatures  have  moved  mo  more  than  any  of 
the  painful  rctlections  I have  put  down.  Poor 
things;  I must  get  them  kind  masters;  there 
may  yet  be  those  who,  loving  me,  may  love  my 
dog  because  it  has  been  mine.**  His  agony  at 
the  loss  of  his  w'ife  seems  to  bo  too  sacred  to 
be  even  touched  upon  here.  “ For  myself,**  he 
cried  in  his  desolation,  “ I scarce  know  how  I 
feel,  sometimes  as  firm  as  the  Bass  Rock,  some- 
times as  weak  ns  the  wave  that  breaks  upon 
it.** 

Scott’s  moralizings  upon  the  trappings  and 
the  pomps  of  woo,  set  down  in  his  “Journal** 
before  death  came  to  his  own  door,  are  worth 
quoting  at  length.  “I  bate  funerals;  always 
did.  There  is  such  a mixture  of  mummery 
Avith  real  grief — the  actual  mourner  perhaps 
heart-brt>ken,  and  all  the  rest  making  solemn 
faces,  and  Avhispering  ob.servations  on  the 
Aveather,  and  public  news,  and  hero  and  there 
a greedy  fellow  enjoying  the  cake  and  Avine. 
To  me  it  is  a farce  full  of  most  tragic  mirth ; 
and  1 am  not  sorry,  but  glad,  that  I shall  not 
see  my  own. ...  I saw  the  child’s  funeral  from 
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a distance.  Ah,  that  Distance ! What  a ma- 
gician for  conjuring  up  scenes  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
smoothing  all  asperities,  reconciling  all  incon- 
gruities, veiling  all  absurdities,  softening  every 
coarseness,  doubling  every  effect  by  tbe  inffti- 
ence  of  the  imagination.’* 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
jottings  of  Scott  are  all  of  this  sombre  nature. 
The  “Journal”  is  full  of  quaint  conceits,  of 
droll  views  of  men  and  of  women,  of  happy 
thoughts  upon  all  sorts  of  topics.  “ hene,'^ 
he  wrote  on  the  very  first  page,  “John  Lockhart 
and  Anno  and  I are  to  raise  a Society  for  the 
suppression  of  Albnms.  It  is  a most  trouble- 
some shape  of  mendicity.  Sir,  your  autograph — 
a line  of  poetry — or  a prose  sentiment ! Among 
all  the  sprawling  sonnets  and  blotted  trniiip- 
ery  that  dishouoi's  these  miscellanies,  a man 
must  have  a good  stomach  that  can  swalloAv 
this  botheration  os  a compliment.**  Concern- 
ing another  species  of  “ mendicity  **  he  wrote, 
a few  days  later.  “Talking  of  Abbotsford,  it 
begins  to  be  haunted  by  too  much  company  of 
every  kind,  but  especially  foreigners.  I do  not 
like  them. ...  I detest  the  impudence  that 
pays  a stranger  compliments,  and  harangues 
about  his  Avorks  in  the  author’s  house,  which 
is  usually  ill-breeding.  Moreover  they  are 
seldom  long  of  making  it  evident  that  they 
know  nothing  about  what  they  are  talking  of, 
except  having  seen  ‘ The  Lady  of  the  Lake  * at 
the  Opera.”  In  the  matter  of  opera  itself  lie 
was  perhaps  very  heterodox,  but  all  the  same 
he  was  very  human.  “ I do  not  know  and  can- 
not utter  a note  of  music,”  ho  said ; “ and  com- 
plicated harmonies  seem  to  mo  a babble  of  con- 
hised  though  pleasing  sounds.  Yet  songs  ami 
simple  melodies,  especially  if  connected  with 
w'ords  and  ideas,  have  ns  much  efiect  on  me  as 
on  roost  people ....  I cannot  bear  a A'oice  that 
has  no  more  life  in  it  than  a piano-forte  or 
bugle  horn.”  For  aM  this  he  goes  to  the  king 
of  musical  instruments  for  his  happiest  simile, 
when  he  spenks  of  his  own  approaching  decay  : 

“ It  is  the  fiddle  after  all  is  out  of  onler,  not 
the  fiddle-stick ; the  body,  not  the  mind.” 

It  Avonld  be  an  easy  and  a most  pleasant 
task  to  fill  this  entire  department  of  the 
Magazine  this  month  with  selections  from  tbe 
“Journal.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recom- 
mend the  work  to  Scotchmen,  or  to  Scotch- 
men’s sons,  but  it  sbonid  be  found  in  every 
library  in  the  United  States  which  contains 
tbe  Waverley  Novels. 

Mr.  Douglas  in  his  preface  presents  the  final 
entry  in  fac-simife.  It  is  of  no  particnlar  inter- 
est, except  as  containing  the  last  words  ever 
penned  by  Scott.  The  writing  is  very  small, 
and  very  cramped,  quite  unlike  the  hold  firm 
hand  of  his  early  days.  It  is  dated  five  months 
before  the  fiddle  and  the  bow  were  bung  up 
forever. 

From  Scott’s  “Jonrnal”  to  Lockhart’s 
“Life”  AA’e  must  turn  for  tbe  last  scene  of 
all:  “‘Lockhart,’  ho  said, ‘I  may  have  but  a 
few  moments  to  speak  to  yon.  My  dear,  be  a 
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f^ood  man — be  Tirtnons — be  religious — bo  a 
good  man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  any 
comfort  when  you  come  to  lie  liere.\ . . With 
tliis  be  sank  into  a very  tranquil  sleep.”  After 
Ruch  a benediction  Lockhart  could  not  help 
being  a good  man.  He  lies  now  in  Dryburgh 
Abbey  at  Sir  Walter’s  feet. 


Mas.  Oliphant  in  her  Kirsieen : The  Story  of 
a Scotch  Family  Seventy  Years  AgOy^  carries  her 
readers  back  to  the  days  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  “ Waverley ; or,  ’Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,” 
and  between  them  both  they  cover  a good 
deal  of  British  ground  and  no  short  period  of 
important  time.  A little  while  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo — almost  eighty  years  ago,  by-the- 
way — Miss  Jean  Brown,  a niantnamaker,  living 
and  doing  business  in  Chapel  Street,  Mayfair, 
read  aloud  to  her  partner.  Miss  Kirsteen  Doug- 
las, and  to  their  apprentices, during  their  work- 
ing hours,  the  history  of  the  beautiful  Flora 
Macivor,  for  and  against  whom  the  listeners 
immediately  took  sides,  a certain  party  hoping 
against  hopo  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
marry  the  hero  in  the  end,  while  another  fac- 
tion w'armly  supported  the  rather  more  possi- 
ble claims  of  Miss  Rose  Bradwardine.  They 
were  all  greatly  stiiTcd  by  the  romance,  and 
they  were  as  ignorant  as  was  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  the  fact  that  its  author  was  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Clerk  of  tho  Court  of  Sessions  in 
Edinburgh,  sheritf,  and  poet,  who  lodged  w'hen 
he  came  to  Loudon  in  Piccadilly  on  tho  corner 
of  Whitehorse  Street,  not  far  from  their  own 
abode,  and  Avhom  that  very  morning  they  might 
have  mot  ‘^stumping  along”  Bond  Street, on 
liis  way  to  a luncheon  with  Byron  at  Long’s 
Hotel.  They  w^ould  have  paid  more  heed  to 
tho  limping  Byron,  if  ho  had  passed  them  com- 
ing from  the  Alfred  in  Albemarle  Street,  or 
from  his  own  house  opposite  St.  James’s  Park, 
for  Scott’s  was  not  an  attractive  figure;  and 
Byron,  no  doubt,  would  have  paid  more  heed 
to  them.  But  Scott’s  eyo  would  have  rested 
fondly  on  Mistress  Kirsteen  herself,  a creature 
after  his  own  heart,  and  fresh  from  the  heather 
of  his  own  hills;  a girl  then  of  little  more  than 
twenty,  not  slim,  but  trim,  with  tho  red  hair 
and  brown  eyes  which  every  Scotchman  loves; 
and  with  tho  color  of  robust  health  and  of  fine 
fresh  air  in  her  cheeks. 

Kirsteen”  is  by  no  means  a story  of  London 
life.  Its  scenes  mainly  are  laid  in  the  high- 
lands of  Argyllshire,  ill  Scotland,  and  its  people 
are  those  Scotch  folk  of  high  and  low  degree 
whose  characters  have  been  delineated  so  w’on- 
derfully  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  so  many  tales, 
since  “Mistress  Margaret  Maitland,  of  Sunny- 
side,”  tho  first  on  the  list,  w’as  itself  “a  tale  of 
the  present  day,”  more  than  half  of  seventy 
years  ago. 

The.  story  of  Kirsteen  is  sometimes  as  sad  as 


The  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ”;  and  Kirs- 
teoii’s  family,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  in  the 
novel  than  they  would  have  been  in  real  life. 
The  father  was  a “dour”  man,  as  Kirsteen  had 
frequent  cause  to  remark  and  to  regret;  and 
he  was  “dour”  in  every  form  of  the  word, as 
itisdefined  in  Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary. 
He  was  hard, iuflcxible,obstinate,sterii, severe; 
as  unlovable  as  ho  was  without  love,  Tlie 
mother  was  a colorless  w^oman,  who  spent  her 
days  in  an  invalid’s  chair,  who  felt  life  to  be  a 
great  trouble,  and  who  had  always  what  Mrs. 
Oliphant  calls  “a  whimpering  pathos  in  her 
looks,”  which  is  a very  happy  phrase.  The 
sons  of  the  house  wore  the  long-legged  youths 
with  good  blood,  plenty  of  pride,  and  no  money 
whatever,  who  w^ere  the  Quentin  Durwards  of 
the  period,  and  who  wei*o  lucky  when  they 
found  commissions  in  tho  service  of  the  Com- 
pany in  India,  and  more  than  lucky  if  the^’ 
came  home  at  tho  end  of  many  years  with  a 
medal,  and  a pension,  and  all  of  their  limbs. 
The  lasses  of  the  family  had  more  color  than 
tho  leddy,  and  they  were  less  “dour”  than 
the  laird,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Kirsteen 
herself,  they  call  for  no  particular  notice  here. 
Kirsteen  was  as  strong  and  as  helpful,  as  eom- 
for table,  as  full  of  common-sense,  and  of  clear 
feminine  Scottish  grit  as  wero  any  of  tho 
“Pheebe  Juniors,”  the  “Miss  Marj or i banks,” 
or  the  “Ladies  Lindores”  who  came  before 
her  out  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  head.  She  had 
more  than  her  share  of  that  grim  humor  which 
tradition  says,  and  says  without  reason,  no 
Scotchman  or  Scotch  woman  possesses;  and  if 
she  sometimes  distressed  her  family  by  sewing 
for  her  bread,  and  by  “ going  through  life  with- 
out a mail” — which  is  tho  Scotch  way  of  call- 
ing a woman  an  old  maid — she  was  the  “ stand  • 
by  ” of  her  own  people,  the  friend  of  the  poor 
and  tho  struggling  everywhere,  and  a heroine 
to  be  emulated  and  admired. 


In  the  opening  chapter  of  My  Shipmate  Loniee, 
the  llomance  of  a Wreck*  the  latest  of  Mr.  Clark 
Russell’s  sea  stories,  tho  author  sets  sail  upon 
tho  “Countess  Ida,”  an  Indiaman  well  known 
in  her  day,  but  a day  so  long  gone  by  that,  as 
he  expresses  it,  ho  feels  as  if  he  were  two 
centuries  old  to  bo  able  to  relate  that  he  was 
a hearty  young  fellow  in  those  times;  and 
this  is  tho  only  hint  he  gives  as  to  tho  period 
of  his  historj’.  It  may  have  been  sixty  years 
since,  or  it  may  have  been  seventy  years  ago. 
It  was,  at  all  events,  as  is  gathered  from  the 
context,  in  the  days  of  tinder-boxes;  the  d.ays 
of  muzzle-loading  pistols;  and  the  days  of  pi- 
rates and  privateers;  when  ladies  wore  tur- 
bans ; when  the  saloons  of  passenger  ships  were 
called  “ cuddies”;  when  our  fathers  sailed  all 
the  way  to  India  with  captains  like  Charles 
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Reade’s  David  Dodd,  or  mariners  like 
Dickens’s  Ed’ard  Cnttle ; and  when  **  I’d  he  a 
Butterfly  Born  in  a Bower,”  the  favorite  song  of 
Marryat’s  old  Tom  Beazeley,  w'as  still  snug  in 
all  of  the  forecastles  and  cabins  on  the  raging 
main. 

Mr.  Rnssell’s  tales  are  always  entertaining 
and  always  fresh,  and  whosoever  picks  up  this 
one  and  glances  at  it  will  And  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  lay  it  down  unfinished.  It  is  crowded 
with  characters  and  loaded  with  incidents, 
the  men  and  women  seem  to  ho  real  men  and 
real  women,  and  the  various  a<l ventures  ap- 
pear to  he  not  only  probable,  hut  possible.  It 
is  quite  as  good  as  anything  Mr.  Russell  has 
yet  done ; and  how  long  Mr.  Russell,  an  almost 
helpless  invalid  in  an  inland  English  town,  is 
going  to  ho  able  to  spin  out  ever-new  yarns, 
which  we  all  delight  in,  about  the  sea  no  man 
can  tell. 


The  period  of  Miss  McGlasson’s  Diana’s  Liv- 
ery * is  the  present  time,  and  the  scenes  are  laid 
in  the  Shaker  Settlement  in  Mercer  County, 
Kentucky,  although,  in  a prefatory  Note,  **  the 
author  wishes  distinctly  to  xmint  out  that  the 
charactei*8  represented  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  Pleasant  Hill  are  not  in  any  way 
portraitures.  It  is  understood  that  the  Shaker 
village  at  this  place  has  disjoined,  a circum- 
stance which  has  permitted  exact  localization 
in  the  story.”  This  is  a comparatively  now 
field  in  fiction.  The  world’s  peojde  of  a gen- 
eration ago  had  some  ridiculous  ideas  of  the 
“ Shaking -Qii.akers”  as  they  saw  them  bur- 
lesqued on  the  negro  minstrel  stage,  or  per- 
haps as  they  saw  them  in  real  life,  in  their 
own  connitunal  homes,  capering  in  all  serious- 
ness on  a Sunday  morning  for  the  edification 
of  the  excursionists  from  Williamstown  to 
Lebanon  Springs;  but  the  younger  readers  of 
to-day,  like  Dariow,  the  hero  of  the  present 
tale,  know  Shakcrism,  when  they  know  it  at 
all,  only  as  “ a sect  hostile  to  marriage,  and 
having  a dance  in  its  form  of  worship.” 

Miss  McGlassoii’s  “ study’,”  as  she  calls  it,  is 
certainly  original  and  peculiar,  and  it  is  strik- 
ing and  itainsLaking  as  well.  As  the  first  long 
story  of  a comparatively'^  new  wTitcr,  it  exhib- 
its no  little  promise  for  the  future.  It  is  full 
of  local  color,  is  well  constructed,  and  is  a very 
clever  picture  of  the  conflict  between  human 
love  ami  religious  duty  in  a community  of 
volunteer  old  bachelors  and  old  maids.  Bro- 
ther Laban’s  opinion  of  matrimony  will  give 
tin  excellent  idea  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Shakers 
in  thaUresiMJCt : Marriage  is  the  demolish- 
incnt  of  consummate  illusion,  the  spell  which 
dissolves  that  fine  fabric  woven,  by  the  thing 
called  love,  about  two  fools.  They"  unite  their 
bewildered  fortunes.  In  tlie  instant  the  glam- 
our vanishes,  and  they  see  each  other  in  bold 
outlines  — squat,  hideous  shapes  of  wormy 

* Diana's  Livery.  A Novel.  By  Eva  Wii.DKnMcGLA§- 
HON.  Post  8vo,  Clotb,  SI  25.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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clay.”  This  would  have  been  very  disconr- 
agiiig  to  young  Darrow,  in  lovo  with  a Shakcr- 
ess,  if  his  own  observations  of  the  coiniiiuiiity 
had  not  shown  him  that  the  celibate  life  ren- 
dered the  men  w'oraauish,  as  it  caused  the  wo- 
men to  appear  manly",  and  w'as  therefore  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  likely  to 
survive.  Accepting  the  wisdom  of  old  Mr. 
Kasseii’s  remark  that  “ Shaker  policy  is  towanl 
kcopin’  tbo  blinders  ou.  Less  they  sec  of  the 
world,  less  they’ll  know  what  they’ve  missed,” 
he  manages  to  take  the  blinders  off  of  the 
ey^es  of  the  piece  of  wormy'  clay  he  adores,  the 
material  prevails  over  the  ideal,  and  the  livery 
of  the  goddess  of  celibacy  is  exchanged,  in  the 
last  chapter,  for  the  bright  uniform  of  tho 
divinity  who  is  supposed  to  preside  over  hy- 
meneal altara.  


While  one  will  look  in  vain  among  tho 
several  volumes  of  Mr.  McCaskey’s  “ Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection”  for  “ Fi,  I,  I,”  or  ‘^Fi, 
Hi,  Hi” — the  very  orthography  is  lost  in  the 
fogs  of  time — that  absurd  musical  composition 
with  which  the  Christys  mocked  tho  Shakers 
so  many  years  ago,  it  is  almost  the  only  air 
familiar  to  tho  young  people  of  the  early  fif- 
ties which  Mr.  McCaskey  has  not  preserved. 
Ho  seems  to  have  a natiu-al  instinct  for  tho 
discovery  and  the  recovery  of  the  old  melodies 
w hich  Scott  loved,  and  which,  when  “ connect- 
ed with  words  and  ideas,”  api>cal  so  pleasant- 
ly’ to  so  many  uncultivated  cars  and  to  so 
many  simple  hearts.  ‘‘Anne  is  practising 
Scots  songs,”  Sir  Walter  wrote  in  liis  Jour- 
nal,” in  December,  1825,  which  I take  as  a 
kind  compliment  to  my  own  taste,  as  hers 
leads  her  chiefiy  to  foi'eigii  music.  I think 
tho  good  girl  sees  that  I Avaiit  and  miss  her 
sister’s  peculiar  talent  in  singing  the  airs  of 
our  native  country,  which,  iini>erfect  as  my  ear 
is,  make,  and  always  have  made,  the  most 
pleasing  impression  on  me.” 

In  the  lust  number  of  the  Collection,^  just 
issued  from  tho  press,  and  having  all  of  the 
merit  of  the  volumes  preceding  it,  Mr.  McCas- 
key' has  given  “ My  Laddie  Far  Away,”  “Tho 
Star  of  Glengarry,”  and  Scott’s  own  “ Comity 
Guy ’’from  “Quentin  Durward,”  which  is  not, 
as  its  name  woukl  imply',  a term  of  reproach 
used  in  tho  late  municipal  elections,  but  an 
old,  old  song  sung  by’  the  high-born  dutnes  of 
chivalry  when  knights  and  troubadours  list- 
oued  and  languished.  Tho  words  had  neither 
so  much  sense,  wit,  nor  fancy',  the  author  of 
“Waverlcy  ” w'rote,  as  to  withdraw'  tho  atten- 
tion from  the  music,  nor  the  music  so  much 
of  art  as  to  drow'ii  all  feeling  of  the  words. 
He  regrets  that  the  tune  of  “ The  Couuty  Guy” 
is  lost  fiirover,  but  Mr.  McCaskey  sets  it  hero 
to  a melody'  by  Mozart. 

* Franklin  Square  Song  Colleefion.  No.  7.  Two  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Sonars  nnd  llyinii.s  f«»r  Schools  and 
Hornes,  Nursery  and  Fireside.  Selected  by  J.  P. 
McCaskey.  With  the  Budiraents  of  Music.  Koval 
Svo,  Paper,  50  cents  ; B<rards,  GO  cents  ; Cloth,  00. 
New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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»t  LAt  rtE-SCE  ntJTTON 


Ml^  \VxVI  .TBU  lJiAK?vK&,  a v/p»U'r  vi>ry 
irtfHifvUtMl  of  o»][OaUv  V i^^Tivtouit 
|>ro,s6;  lio^  isfjkeiWji  \vi(U  uo  UiUe  rarri4ini\  U/»i? 
trniipiiUr*!  Witf^  ?m  ^KiiL 

Ten  VtiU^  Iq^  ^ Jmc  ji„ 

by,  ftD  itbjo 

;j^  i!iu«frrti.(*u  by  Hl'ty 

itabjty;  tli'i^  pC  >lry  Afboit 

K.  Ui  a Volnnie 

fViWi*  vitur  i';^iiiihi*  Sunc^iu:,  ?*>»«!;.  ^'^ktf  ^1v«^ 

vi‘»l  J^.  i^bv^y.  nrc  uh^y4)^#)i  vik 

iiroly  jii  AK»yl:>oH. 

a talo  wliioii  i¥  ^oiive».biug 
aj«m  ap<l  jfoiuti (|ii*a  a 

8l(My;:  lir  )it  il  h ar  but  ii 

ihoro  t f>T  tf  nifty  bin* 

to  tlio  iljiw/j  ft  ImUuft.  ilft^::Of 

‘^*  rW  ir  nor  riU  of  fttftMft, 

ace  aeil  0r  /ifc  ^HOf:  of  I’lic  Tair>^  ftt‘  • 

.u  IW’yo  i ^ ? * vft ' ' Mv  t/,0 ftjf itft‘^  tV/ft Ujif  iMr  T tit*  ?i t? " 

am(oif^  t ba  licfti  iu  mm*)  On^ T'n‘ftcb, liv* 

ut^r  bhe  i*liurt-''^tur.v  wrUoli*  •»<  UiO .. 
y,orli|  V wiiicb  JftttiT ftA  tvui';  )i>:ihuft.vanil^ 

oyftv  Wry  b^>Krft  ft;lHftil  liai^ : 

l.u^^^n  U'fittftiv  Hf  Vft/.  ul 

. y vtmtv;  V /in'iift t»  bfft"  iVv  Wuf y,  «ffi^.b,iftb!:i;vJ  fv  ■ , 
carfccK  |u  ^ii^yiii^  t Inu  ihi'  «an  Iv^tn 

« of»;ni,(i  .vbsvf  I’i^ftVi  ftin  looTi  ft  ffti  ^'<T»y  v»  rib>rjri; 
iiritftvi  in  Ki'UmH?T  bt'  bi 

Uttf>'  b>‘>  ini'  tfft;,  Eivtiufty  *s.ffftt>  ftri  ‘ 

Miai  M)  ‘(Uo  yftc*rr  ftnnrv  i^s|OftftftMy/hi 
ift  tbft  ftmb*,  Oftftr  yft  r^  noftni(p^!fti»Iv;’- 

Mr.  T,  fi  Abtriftb,  ?+lv.  tUet  U^rf^^vMv 
ivvirrofr  fbib\  3lf.  b . AIi^  EiAftfe 

U,  ‘^Hti  U I <ut A uiiV^^  Ift nuj bn] r> tfi.^vUv, 
ilaiy  E.  Wistkios, Mft  H.  i y liaaii'ftr,  yirv  rtiuiwofv 

.bol  ‘ ‘Pu  of  tMiy  >>>Ott\in)>V^r>srl^^^  Hih^  !vft>|fT 
of  i l>/.'  A ift  tftftftiljl  . ftfO  '/SYll  ftl^S 
ftt  ot  fjvjaVft  ftynifl  riu:(’ii‘vft;  ;vftft  '\{'ipHr 

i irr  j V IliftlMvHii  ft  ftuUl 

to  ♦;onti*Mi  r<U£ftynMOf  ft}  tli»  larxi 

of  1 jNMirftUiiMl  VyitlriifT  / 

AU  llvi^  l.ft  ftft  Vltfi 

tlio  iavcM|v|a«jafft<;  »norVt  *^1  * ;^oU-^ 

;wiilovanb\i  In  it>:.  Tft  Afi . Lraryu^i  lo^i 

Uft  biWl  ft  h 
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and  painting  bis  scenes  from  tbe  same  lowly 
quarters.  Mr.  Besant,  however,  covers  a larger 
canvas,  he  uses  oils  instead  of  crayons,  and  his 
picture,  when  it  is  finished,  is  no  more  like  to 
M.  Coppde’s  eonte  than  is  **  The  Derby  Day”  of 
Mr.  Frith  like  to  a/usain  of  M.  Lherniitto. 

Mr.  Besant's  subjects,  as  n rule,  are  alms- 
houses and  their  inmates,  ale-houses  and  their 
frequenters,  the  washer-women  of  Hackney 
Marsh,  the  sewing-girls  of  Hoxton,  the  poor, 
dull,  monotonous  streets  of  Rotherhithe,  and 
the  world-forgotten  lanes  of  the  Bankside; 
and  they  are  all  treated  with  a faithfulness  to 
minute  detail  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
draughtsmen  of  the  French  school.  His  Ckil- 
dreti  of  Gibeou^  begin  somewhere,  do  something, 
and  reach  some  sort  of  a fixed  destination  in 
the  end.  They  would  be  as  much  out  of  place 
ill  a coute  as  they  would  he  out  of  their  natu- 
ral element  at  mass  in  the  old  chui*ch  of  St. 
M6<lar<l  in  the  Faubourg  Marcean,or  in  a ball 
garden  at  Montparnasse;  but  they  have  their 
value  for  all  that;  and,  as  the  critics  would 
say,  they  have  ‘'their  values”  too;  and  no 
well-selected  gallery  of  modern  works  of  art 
can  afford  to  be  without  them,  whether  they 
be  framed  in  cloth  covers  at  a dollar  and  a 
quarter  a volume,  or  appear — as  in  the  present 
instance — in  the  light  blue  pas$€  partouts  of 
the  fifty-ceut  edition  of  “The  Franklin  Square 
Library.”  

The  “Children  of  Gibeon”  was  one  of  the 
earliest  novels  written  by  Mr.  Besant  alone, 
after  the  <leath  of  James  Rice  in  1882.  Theirs 
was  a literary  partnci'ship  which  continued 
for  many  years,  and  resulted  in  much  pleasure 
and  prolit  to  authors  and  to  public.  CollalK)- 
ration  is  no  new  thing  in  the  work  of  the  men 
of  the  pen.  It  dates  back  to  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  at  least,  in  England,  and  to  the  days 
of  Corneille  and  Molii>re  in  France.  Goethe 
and  Schiller  were  a strong  firm  once  in  Ger- 
many, and  Irving  and  Paulding  in  the  United 
States  had  each  a hand  in  “ Salmagundi.”  To 
(juote  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  again — in  a pa- 
per entitled  “ The  Art  and  Mystery  of  Collabo- 
ration,” written  for  one  of  the  American  peri- 
odicals some  months  ago — “The  list  might  be 
extended  indefinitely,  but  it  is  long  enough  to 
allow  of  one  observation — an  observation  suf- 
ticieutly  obvious.  It  is  that  no  great  poem 
has  ever  been  written  by  two  men  together, 
nor  any  really  great  novel  ....  Collaboration 
fails  to  satisfy  when  there  is  need  of  profound 
meditation,  of  solemn  self-interrogation, or  of 
lofty  imagination  lifting  itself  freely  toward 
the  twin  peaks  of  Parnassus.” 

In  view  of  tbe  ai)pcarance  of  a romance 
which  boars  upon  its  title-page  the  joint  names 
of  Mr.  H.  Riiler  Haggard  and  of  Mr.  Andrew’ 
Lang,  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  Mr.  Matthewses 

Children  of  Gibt'on.  A N<»vel.  By  Wai^tkii  Bk- 
SANT.  liirno.  Cloth,  $1  ^^5;  8vo.  Paper  [Hari)er'^  Fratik- 
Un  Souure  Library],  50  cenLs.  New  York  : Harper  and 
Brothers. 


article  two  paragraphs  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject. “Mr.  Lang  recently  declared,”  writes 
Mr.  Matthews,  “ that  in  most  collaboration  one 
man  does  all  the  w’ork,  while  the  other  man 
looks  on” ; and  later  he  adds,  “ Mr.  Lang  ad- 
vises‘young  men  entering  on  the  life  of  let- 
ters’ to  ‘ find  an  ingenious  and  industrious  and 
successful  x)artiier;  stick  to  him,  never  quarrel 
with  him,  and  do  not  survive  him.’  ” Which 
is  the  ingenious  partner  in  The  WorUTn  De^airef 
and  w hich  the  industrious,  the  world,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  it  may  desire  the  information, 
will  never  know;  nor  which  man  did  all  the 
w'ork,  while  the  other  man  looked  on.  Tbe 
heroine — if  one  may  he  permitted  to  call  her 
80 — of  “The  World’s  Desire”  is  that  “ Helen 
of  Troy,”  whom  Mr.  Lang  once  selected  as  the 
subject  of  an  epic  poem,  in  which  he  endea- 
vored to  prove  that  she  was  not  so  bad  as  she 
bad  been  painted  by  other  poets.  In  tbe  pre- 
sent romance  she  is  discovered  in  the  coart 
of  Pharaoh,  the  King  of  Egypt,  w'ho,  it  will 
be  remembered,  held  the  Hebrews  so  long  in 
bondage,  and  who  was  sorely  plagued  in  vari- 
ous ways  for  so  doing.  She  was  naturally, 
then,  oil  terms  of  speaking  acquaintance  with 
Aaron  and  bis  brother,  and,  strangely  euongh, 
sbo  was  at  the  same  time  in  love  w ith  Ulysaes, 
and  she  was  the  rival  of  Pharaoh’s  queen  in 
Ulysses’s  adection,  Ulysses  being  the  hero  of 
the  tale ; wdiich,  as  w’ill  he  seen,  is  a sort  of 
sentimental  annex  to  the  “ Exodus”  of  Moses, 
and  to  the  “ Odyssey  ” of  Homer. 

If  “The  World’s  Desire”  is  not  “a  really 
great  novel  ” it  cornea  very  near  it  in  the 
minds  of  many  readers  fully  qualified  to  judge 
w'hat  greatness  is.  Few  modern  novels  have 
been  received  with  such  unqualified  praise. 
It  has  been  called  “a  prose  epic  combining 
the  beauty  of  poetry  with  the  charm  of  ro- 
mance” ; it  is  said  to  be  “a  story  most  exqui- 
sitely and  delicately  wrought,”  and  to  “ap- 
proach the  perfection  of  literary  art.”  It  is 
certainl3'  far  in  advance  of  any  previous  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Haggard,  and  it  is  assur^ly 
almost  as  fine  as  anything  in  its  way  yet  done 
by  Mr.  Lang.  And  while  its  present  reviewer 
cannot  conscientioush'  place  it  where  its  ar- 
dent admirers  would  see  it  set,  “ toward  the 
summit  of  the  tw’in  peaks  of  Parnassus,”  he 
cau  heartily  commend  it  to  thoughtful  readers 
as  a very  unusual  production. 

Although  Moses  and  St.  Patrick  are  not 
general  1\'  supposed  to  have  been  contempora- 
ries, it  i.s  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Haggardian 
Bvstem  of  ancient  chronology  to  suppose  that 
the  snakes  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  its  patron 
saint  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
were  identical  w’ith  the  fiery  serpents — of  some 
two  thousand  years  before — which  were  so  de- 
structive to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  when 
the  Pharaohs  w'ere  kings  of  Egypt,  and  when 

3 The  ^Vorld'8  Desire.  A Novel.  Bv  H.  Hibka  Hag- 
gard and  An  drew  Lang.  ISmo,  Half  Cloth,  75  cents ; 
Paper,  86  cents.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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nobody  but  the  authors  of  “The  World^s  De- 
sire” knew  exactly  where  Ulysses  was.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brain  Stoker’s  Jerry  Scaulan^ 
there  were  so  many  of  these  exiled  reptiles 
that  they  filled  up  the  sea  “ beyant/*  till  they 
sent  a wave,  mountains  high,  across  the  At- 
lantic, which  struck  the  coast  of  America,  and 
cast  up  the  different  varieties  of  ophidians  in- 
festing this  continent  now.  All  of  which  is 
very  interesting,  if  true. 

Mr.  Stoker’s  The  Snake^s  Pass*  is  an  Irish 
novel  of  the  present  day;  and  its  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  thoroughfare  made  by  the  tran- 
sit of  the  mighty  host,  “ whin,”  as  Scanlan  ex- 
plains, “ the  shnakes  tuk  to  say-bathin’,  au^ 
forgot  to  come  in  to  dliry  themselves.”  This  is 
the  first  recorded  case  of  deliberate  absentee- 
ism in  the  whole  history  of  the  green  island. 
Mr.  Stoker  is  better  known  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  America  as  the  business-manager  of  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  than  as  an  author.  But  this  is 
not  the  first  book  upon  the  title-page  of  which 
bis  name  appears.  He  is  a graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  a member  of  the  English  bar, 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a writer  of  no 
mean  ability  upon  a variety  of  subjects.  His 
present  work  is  characterized  by  a dry  Irish 
humor,  suggestive  of  the  Mickey  Frees  and  the 
Handy  Andys  of  Lever  and  of  Lover,  and  by 
fidelity  to  dialect  and  to  the  detail  of  low  life 
on  the  green  sod.  It  is  an  exciting  tale,  full 
of  action  and  of  incident, ’and  is  entertaining 
throughout.  There  is  a pretty  little  love  story 
in  it,  which  is  brought  to  a happy  conclusion; 
and  although  it  has  nothing  of  the  French 
conie  in  its  composition,  it  will  appeal  to  a 
large  cla.ss  of  the  novel-devouring  community. 


If  Mrs.  Slosson’s  “ Butterueggs  ” and  “ Fish- 
in’  Jimmy”  have  not  succeeded  in  wresting 
incontestable  supremacy  from  the  conteff  of  the 
Frenchman  of  the  present  day,  they  certainly 
have  come  very  near  to  it ; and  so  the  French- 
men themselves  would  confess,  conld  they  get 
at  the  art  and  the  meaning  of  the  tales  in  the 
original.  When  “Fishin’  Jimmy”  first  saw 
the  light  of  type  here,  in  the  periodical  press, 
he  was  at  once  carried  bodily  to  England  to 
enjoy  the  unpaid  honor  of  reprint  in  the  British 
magazines;  and  he  was  petted  to  his  heart’s 
content,  was  praised  as  perfect  in  his  way — 
which  he  is — ^and  was  even  held  up  as  an 
example  to  the  short-story  writers  of  Britain, 
from  whom,  as  Mr.  Matthews  is  quite  right  in 
saying,  the  short-story  writers  of  this  country 
have  nothing  to  learn. 

Mrs.  Slosson  is  a member  of  the  well-known 
Trnmbiill  family  of  Connecticut.  She  is  the 
author  of  “The  China  Hunter’s  Club,”  a very 
clever  little  book  which  appeared  anonymous- 
ly some  dozen  years  ago,  and  is  still  dear  to 
the  collectors  of  American  pottery ; and  .she 
is  an  accomplished  botanist  and  entomologist. 

* 'r/ie  Snake' f A Novel.  Bv  Buam  Stokkr. 
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Seven  of  her  talcs  have  been  collected  in  one 
volume,  which  she  calls  Seven  Dreumers,^  and 
which  she  introduces  with  an  Introductory 
Dream  about  Dreams — written  in  the  collo- 
quial Eilglish  of  New  England — from  which 
her  readers  w’ill  be  very  sorry  to  w'ake  up. 
There  arc  only  ten  pages  in  this  Introduction, 
but  it  is  as  swarming  with  fancies  and  as 
teeming  with  images  as  any  dream  can  be; 
and  when  it  is  finished  the  refreshed  sleeper 
is  glad  to  turn  over,  and  dream  it  again.  “ As 
long  as  dreams  are  pleasant,  comfortable  ones,” 
says  Aunt  Charry — “ not  nightmares,  of  course 
— why,  I sometimes  think  the  people  that  lives 
in  ’em  are  about  as  happy  as  other  folks,  and 
maybe  happier.  I’m  sure  they’re  a sight  more 
interestin’  to  talk  with.  Y’ou  see,  they’ve  got 
somethin’  that  don’t  change,  and  that’s  a great 
comfort  in  this  alterin’  and  twistin’  and  turnin’ 
world.  Keal  things  allers  have  to  alter  some- 
how here ; make-believe  ones  don’t.” 

Mrs.  Slosson’s  “Aunt  Randy”  dreams  that 
Horace,  a dragon-tly,  has  a keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  that  Jacob,  a worm,  “ favors  ” 
her  own  boy  who  is  dead ; Aunt  Loretty  Knapp 
dreams  that  “ Butterueggs  ” is  hereditary  in 
her  family,  and  that  her  family  consists  of  a 
sister  who  never  was  born;  “Deacon  Pheby” 
dreams  that  he  is  his  own  sister  somehow,  and 
“Botany  Bay”  dreams  that  he  is  somebody  else 
altogether.  They  all  dream  strange  dreams ; 
they  are  all  perfectly  happy  in  what  they 
dream  themselves  to  be ; and  they  are  without 
question  more  interesting  to  talk  to  in  this  al- 
tering and  twisting  and  turning  world  of  fic- 
tion, than  are  many  of  the  somnambulists  who 
see  hoiTible  visions  in  the  conies  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  French  Academy. 


Mr.  Froude  says  that  Benjamin  Disraeli 
was  born  in  King’s  Road,  Gray’s  Inn,  Loudon, 
on  the  2l8t  December,  1804,  although  he  does 
not  give  his  authority  for  the  statement.  The 
time  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  he  is  probably 
in  error  in  regard  to  the  place.  The  registry 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue,  in 
Bevis  Marks,  confirms  the  date,  while  it  con- 
tains no  hint  as  to  the  residence  of  the  parents 
of  the  child  at  that  period;  and  according  to 
his  several  biographies  the  younger  Disraeli 
first  saw  the  light  in  several  parts  of  the  Brit- 
ish metropoli.s — at  Hackney,  at  Islington,  at 
St.  Mary  Axe,  at  the  Adelphi,  and  in  Blooms- 
bury Square.  A careful  examination  of  parish 
registers  and  of  rate-books  by  the  writer  of 
these  Literary  Note.s,  made  some  years  ago, 
failed  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  Disraeli  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  a friend  once  that  ho 
was  born  in  his  father’s  library  in  the  Adelphi ; 
and  Mr.  Montagu  Corry  (Lord  Rowton)  told 
S.  C.  Hall  that  he  had  spent  a long  morning 
with  Disraeli  in  his  later  yeara  “ in  the  room 
in  which  he  [Disraeli]  was  born  in  Bloomsbury 
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Scpiare.”  The  family  unquestionably  did  not 
move  to  filooinabnry  Square  until  Benjamin 
was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  aj^e;  and  al- 
though they  were  living  in  King’s  Koad  when 
Benjamin  was  baptized,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holl>om,  in  1817,  they  had  certainly 
occupied  a number  of  houses  during  the  previ- 
ous decjwie.  The  name  of  IT  Israeli  does  not 
appear  in  the  London  directories  for  1804.  It 
may  be  remarked  here  that  Mr.  Fronde  calls 
both  father  and  son  Disraeli — except  once  in 
the  Index,  which  is  not  very  complete — al- 
though the  elder  D’lsraeli  always  repudiated 
the  present  familiar  form,  Disraeli,  which  the 
younger  adopted  when  he  came  out  of  his 
teens.  They  traced  their  ilescent  back  to 
Venice  in  the  liftecnth  century,  where  they 
first  called  themselves  D’Israeli,  or  Sons  of 
Israel,  a patronymic,  according  to  the  greatest 
and  the  last  of  the  race,  never  borne  before 
or  since  by  any  other  family’’;  and  it  is  only 
one  of  the  many  contrailictory  characteristics 
of  the  man  that,  notwithstanding  his  pride  in 
his  name,  he  sliouhl  have  changed  its  spelling 
in  his  early  manhood,  and  should  have  dropped 
it  altogether  before  he  died.  Until  onr  own 
statesmen  are  willing  to  hide  their  inagnificeut 
lights  under  the  bushel  of  a title,  and  to  go 
cheerfully  down  to  posterity  as  Earl  ot  Marsh- 
field and  :i8  Duke  of  Illinois,  after  having 
achieved  greatness,  which  is  almost  immortal, 
as  Webster  and  as  Lincoln,  we  of  the  New 
Worhl  will  never  be  able  to  understand  why 
Benjamin  Disraeli  threw  away  the  half  of 
what  be  had  battled  for  and  won  in  order  to 
enter  the  House  of  Loi*ds  as  ‘‘  Beaconsfield.” 
Ami  a curious  commentary  upon  this  is  the 
fncr  that  in  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
pages  of  Mr.  Fromhvs  Lord  UcaconHjirid^ — for 
HUeh  is  its  title — tlie  word  “ Beaconsfield”  it- 
self is  not  to  be  found  half  a dozen  times,  and 
that  it  occurs  but  twice  between  the  sixth 
page  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-sixth! 

Writing  of  Disraeli  for  the  series  of  biogra- 
j)bies  entitled  “The  Prime  Ministers  of  Queen 
Victoria,”  it  is  natural,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Fronde  should  dwell  upon  his  subject’s  quali- 
ties as  a statesmen,  rather  than  upon  bis  place 
as  an  author,  or  upon  his  traits  an  an  individ- 
ual. lie  calls  Disraeli  “ a child  of  Parliament.” 
For  forty  years  he  was  in  the  front  of  all 
the  fights  tliat  were  fought  in  the  House  of 
(^oinmoiis,  in  the  opposition  or  in  office,  in  ad- 
versity or  in  success;  and  he  was  in  conflict 
and  competition  always,  with  the  most  famous 
debaters  of  the  age.  In  the  teeth  of  prejudice, 
without  support,  save  in  his  own  force  of  char- 
acter, without  the  a<lvantage  of  l>eing  the  rep- 
resentative of  any  popular  cause  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  imagination,  he  fought  his  way, 
until,  wdtii  the  consent  of  Parliament, his  mo- 
ther, and  of  the  country,  his  step-father,  he 
w'as  raised  to  the  Premiership  of  England. 

‘ Th^  Fnrl  of  K.d  By  .J.  A.  FuornE, 

T).(’.L.  [Tht  I*rim(  MiniaUrtt]  Crown  8vo, 

OC  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 


This  is  the  man  and  these  the  arms  which  Mr. 
Fronde  sings,  and  sings  with  all  his  charm  of 
style  and  all  his  force  of  execution. 

An  occasional  and  incidental  chapter  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  Disraeli  the  novelist,  and 
now  and  then  Mr.  Fronde  permits  his  readers 
to  see  as  ninch  as  any  one — except  his  wife  or 
his  valet  perhaps — was  ever  |>erinitted  to  see 
of  Disraeli  the  man.  The  curious  Platonic 
flirtation  between  a very  eccentric  old  lady 
named  Mrs.  Brydges  Willyams  on  the  one  side, 
and  Disraeli  and  Mrs.  Di.sraeli  on  the  other,  is 
described  at  some  length,  and  is  as  strange  in 
its  way  as  anything  over  recorded  in  fiction ; 
and  assuredly  nothing  in  romance  of  the  wild- 
est kind  has  ever  excelled  the  picture  of  Dis- 
raeli in  his  D’Orsay  days,  painted  by  Lady 
DnfFerin  for  onr  own  Mr.  Motley.  He  w'ore  at 
a dinner  party  once  a black  velvet  coat  lined 
with  satin,  purple  trousers  with  a gold  hand 
running  down  the  outside  seam,  a scarlet 
waistcoat,  long  lace  ruthes  falling  down  to  the 
tips  of  his  lingers,  white  gloves  w'ith  several 
sparkling  rings  outside  them,  and  long  black 
ringlets  rippling  down  upon  his  shoulders! 
That  a straightforward  pei-soii  like  Lady  Dnf- 
ferin  should  have  told  him  that  he  made  a 
fool  of  himself  by  appearing  in  such  fantastic 
shape,  is  hardly  a matter  of  surprise. 

He  was  always  appearing  in  fantastic  shape,, 
how'ever,  and  he  has  gone  in  fantastic  shape, 
as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  into  the  next  >vorld. 
That  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in 
the  annals  of  England  there  is  no  question. 
When  be  first  presented  himself  as  a candidate 
for  Parliament  ho  was  asked  on  what  he  in- 
tended to  stand.  “ On  my  head,”  wa.s  the  re- 
ply ; and  by  no  clearer,  cooler,  more  cunning 
head  has  any  man  ever  w’on  the  race  for  dis 
tinction  in  Britain.  Yet,  according  to  his  pre- 
sent hiograplier,  “in  no  sense  of  the  word  can 
he  be  called  great,  either  sw  a man  of  letters  or 
as  a statesman.  ^ Vivian  Grey  ’ is  nothing  but 
a loud  demand  on  his  con  temporaries  to  rec- 
ognize how  clever  a man  has  appeared  among 
them  ; and,  perhaps,  no  public  man  in  Eng- 

land ever  rose  so  high  and  acquired  pow’er  so 
grifat,  so  little  of  whose  work  has  survived 
him.”  Summing  up  his  character  in  the  last 
page,  Mr.  Froude  says  that  Disraeli  was  Eng- 
lish only  by  adoption,  au<l  that  ho  never  c^mi- 
pletely  iden tilled  himself  with  the  country 
which  he  ruled.  And  this  is  the  one  fact 
which  impresses  the  mind  of  the  reiuler  of  this 
biographical  sketch.  At  heart  Disraeli  was  a 
Hebrew ; and  of  all  his  triumphs  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  to  himself  was  the  fact  that 
a member  of  that  despised  race  should  have 
hecoine,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  the  rmwiter 
of  the  fleets  and  the  armies  of  the  i»rondest  of 
Christian  nations.  Nothing  can  tell  the  whole 
story  of  Disraeli  so  completely  as  the  cruel 
epigram  of  a rival  statesman  during  the  Ber- 
lin Conference — an  epigram  which  Sir. Fronde 
does  not  quote — that  “ thei-e  was  nothing  Eng- 
lish about  Disraeli — except  his  French!” 
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. BT:LAi;»i2aN,€«,;HirTT0Kv;:^ 

The  nui8fc  liko^HAut  thh>jc;,  or  ftigUt  j^ars  ©go  Ik*  Joified 

Mr-  Etl«vi*i  AiiiO'liI’i&  lViiiider/Hl  Jiit  f h^.  stAff  i>f  ihi$  Londeft  the 

niUhire^  of  l^krn  iht  Phmtd^uin  * is  l8ii^  l^dMu  jiier  ^vitb  hf^  %ug[ 

AniuldV  f Mtt>i»dn0tri<#«  it,  Aotl  tiriA  f^iU  4 md  iiooe  that  |iccrutt  he  Uwai  led 

^ftid  wUH  Atiy  6jt  lie.trajctUig  fmin  ! !»«»  tbo  |*vo8nti5  iife  »f  mif  .Actt¥>3  tionkiug  jcmHiiiU 
uiWrit^’^lhe  Ti»^  T]jr«  tninona  iui^  elewr  atoryy  ^’Ivich  Bir 

^limild  m ArmiUT  T*r.ammeutV5  so  iwnvi'ly  tr>  the 

xijiuihi^  wfUI^se4?ms  he  earliest  xii- 
rtdhni  lb  he/]^  he !;« iHb  t^  writwig  of  rotnaiiieev 

khi>r*«  ijbbvhh^  hiiliir^ge  iii  ilm  pride  the  JPliiewiejnii  triw  a 8v>rt  early** 

tVeliiig  tltatlu^  ii  priKul  bf  hjifiii'  tie  bfi^’  ^ Bip  WhiUhs  who  wen  t to  e!eep 

the  rar^  pf  khiVwurg:  thid;  violent  Gma>xer~-<‘yi£ry 

i>ur|i&uloi  hTtliyhlifAl  iV>ttvliiyHe  n Avldi^^,  and  who  avoI^o  up  itguuv^matly'  rb- 

from  Whom  ail  ff<?sfhed,  ut  the  bad  bt'several  eon 

Thbt  ia  O)  iginallv  liko  ume^/Plira  always 

h wiifVi^  of  In'?».  trlu^  llalf  of  the  pl/:a-:  Wt>>ppb*l  hUV^t 
Wnth  to  hd  fonnd  iu  ilm  towArd  o co»»tntna  dtiriog;  )u;i' 

HbhmVmbhfc  ^ who  caiihWi  tind  kb  tho  ihfeati  hi« 

In^  fd’ixc^  1^  lap ; and  tueatol  tuid  physfeal  dpvolaiUfiftut  in  lijsu  in* 

the  tnuii  who  caw  hbar:  UU  faihor  barnajioii  }«r<x:l*jejy  wUei’O  be  had  dropped  Vt  In 
Aay> ^ WeU  done,  Wty  <»otv)  I'  tlio  la-it  In  thiii  ivspooknotwitliBfhnv^  Sir 

Wririfig  dr>  h.i»  daxyaneen  home  iu  Tohfcr/  jEdWiu  AruoUrs  statement^Jin  WxwyAytuU^^ 

Uh  0 Ilnddjji^st  tem|ile  ot  his  gate,  0<hl  lyitU  Bnddhlsfe  iior  a 11|ewidxdil«^t  y fat  whofr  Ihu 
doF^ede  EuddhisVft  uronnd  hiipg  noth  vug  ejeeKiai  bJhh  of  tUoso  fiiilhs  aro  Iwrii  akhlnytijoy  are 
ninrs  imtutnl  to  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  thou  that  hdni  ibenwiclvea  at  ak,  invt  sdmcl^ 

0 x\n  aitttior,  «n(13c)eh tly  ai rt04l  wi  t h huiigin a-  when  Plira  lwga»>  f hnso  i^nnnnmhttlial- 

tUm  and  »t4ifir,  shonld  iidlaw  his  hero  heyoitd  io  iWirforhiaacea  is  not  i^tplaMieih  and  evert  he 
dUe  Ihutfs  of  onb  liltfb  exislenco  rlowu  tho  ; :;dfdHdt  aeem  to  to  hjtt  ho  introf lured  lirun 
chniii  Of  fiUiiiy  lives^  picked  up  ihik  Ijy  Hwky  adthh{0gcajvhicnl*^'V9  a 

AXttOredcU  lo'iig  intiWvnjofce  Hp  hcei^takeU/  yming  Vryaii  famiHor  with  the  <h‘(ies  of  Tyre 
t hereforr^  the  »f  ripernlona  poBtulates  of  FitraV  and  8itlon,:wheii  vjm  Ida^k-legg^  ilns  stood 
tiarniliva  WHh  thifianiiiilty^  if  iidt  iuv  sentldbt  aiKnhg  the  tdue  of  tho 

eeptaric^  and  }i»  eoiifesseft  thaf  IVo  has  **  de-  temple  pomla,  before  the  liegiunihg  of  mir 
Hv'od ffoto  ft.u  x»ioifuHn»'C: and  entertainhfant  too  ClirlsHan  th<iro  that  hu  first*  inet 

giA^ai  ft)  ex'[nresM,  sinoe  the  eritre  in  tlda  cawe  tlie  slitve.  the  red  mahleiir.  tlic^ 

W ^iidd  adihire  totoj.  Oiawy 

AinM  Ukn  rhid  ehonuor».8iy,''Mitt  writfes ; atol  and  wdfidrrm^; 

being  asked  to  xs^iv  tbe^  few  lines  by  way  of  hirn  of ' Eivgland,  anVf  icbpt  hi  in 

iniroiluctiniv  I couiiiiel  eirerybody  to  read  there  hutidi^da  ory 

/digettiug  Tciio  it  ia  ihtvr  tespeetf^lly  Julirii?  C^ny,  Pl^ra 

Ujlf  adrire  until  tim  erul  of  the  hook,  w}mn  I liad  hVs  TveM  tint  vff  ow  yv JRni id  altar ; aud  h** 
4itol|t»o  fn>  hingur  afmid  if  they  TomenilKijr/^  tm>k  hU  first  recorded  uap,  to  wake  up  again, 
Mr,  Eda  nr  I sister  .Arueld^ilio  oldest  Avlthonl  even  a mtt  throat,  luwonl  the  ^nd 

?rr  jpilwiil  Ai,tud4^  bom  in  Keiltvln  hf'  tlitV  Rfonajii  occufvaf.ion  of  ;.3^  the 

;l»ut  he  speni  liH  earliest  jeats.  'in  lodia.  He  iUYVi  century^  if  is  tirdtcrtcleil  innrney 
Why  'Oduruted  ai  Cl>eU enharo  Coilege,  and  t»f-  imt  of  the  wOtIcI  wa<j  by  Wat^'r,  for  he  Wa^ 
lyirhU  iFadmdJon  h«dbvotodbuns<df  for  some  drowned  by  a Komon  lady,  wto  toyed  hmi  n't*!- 
Y^rs  t o f irn  et-udy  nf  pi^criwd  farm 'nig  in  the  Hier  tvlseVy  tier  ywr^  elL 
fiWdhnV  aguln  to  indiW'be^  Qf  crtwt'so  It  ii  ni:)l  .pps'^^^ 

fore  h«r  bey^atna  Ids  its  Af  tbii tif>  gfryv  idl  tli*  diiinn/^ 

vh<^e^  :Hiere  in  bupk^  “On  tlie  tndiftn  sipiis  df  Wit Yir  ilr<^ 

from  hiY>>W a d^ad 
ed  np  Idglirr 

His  thit^iAtbirarji^rY  Wptni  ityo  h|iuolaf»e 
was  in  thifr  timb  Yf  lJTil  wer’s  Haiirld,  the  Lat^i 


■':  ■*  \i4^inhtn^ ilf  Phra  the  j^:fi\}cian^ 

towis  h«»TKH  iriustrsfed.  five,  per 

UiiiiiH^if  ^(j[UQrr  Ai^ovry],  50  Kew 

VPrk ; Harper  aiiil  BfOtliers. 
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of  tbe  Saxon  Kings, for  whom  he  fonght  in 
the  ht^ittle  of  Hastings  against  the  Norman 
Conqueror.  Some  years  later  he  died — seem- 
ingly of  apoplexy — to  be  resuscitated  as‘  a 
canonized  saint  in  Battle  Abbey  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  After  taking 
part  in  the  fight  of  Cr6cy,  he  again  went  out 
of  existence — this  time  he  was  crushed  by 
heavy  stones— to  slumber  on  until  the  good 
and  eccentric  Elizabeth  of  England  had  come 
to  the  throne  of  her  fathers.  This,  so  far  as  he 
has  set  it  down,  was  Phra’s  final  incarnation. 
He  put  an  end  to  his  narrative  and  to  him- 
self by  slow  poison,  and  he  went  back  perma- 
nently to  the  Bind  wen  of  some  fifteen  hundred 
years  before,  who  had  kept  her  spectral  eye 
npoii  him,  and  npon  all  of  his  subsequent 
sweethearts  and  wives  during  all  of  these  sub- 
sequent ages.  Mr.  Arnold  gives  his  readers  no 
hint  as  to  the  iiresent  address  and  occupation 
of  his  hero.  But  os  he  is  about  due  once  more 
in  Britain  in  this  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  he  is  now 
having  his  head  broken  in  Ireland.  There  is 
certainly  noise  enough  being  made  to-day  in 
that  distressful  country  to  wake  him  up 
again. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  its  plot  that  ‘‘Phra  the  PhoBnician” 
is  not  a serious  work  done  in  a most  serious 
way.  It  is  full  of  interest  in  itself  as  a story, 
and  it  has  no  little  value  to  readers  of  all  ages 
as  illustrative  of  certain  important  epochs  in 
English  history.  Its  archseology  is  seeming- 
ly correct,  and  the  colloquialisms  of  the  widely 
divergent  periods  it  touches  npon  are  man- 
aged with  no  little  skill.  It  is  fresh  and 
original  in  conception  and  execution,  and  it  is 
a ver}'  unusual  performance  for  so  young  and 
so  inexperienced  a writer  of  fiction. 


Mr.  Arnold’s  Phra  would  prove  a most  at- 
tractive and  absorbing  study  to  Mr.  Black’s 
Madame  Mikucsek,  could  they  by  ati}^  possibil- 
ity be  thrown  together  during  Phra’s  current 
incarnation.  Madame  Mikucsek  is  describe<l 
by  the  hero  of  Stand  Fast,  Craig- Royston !” 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  Mystery  of  the  East, 
the  Prophetess  of  the  New  Religion,  the  High- 
Priestess  of  B6.  She  has  her  followers  and 
her  disciples  all  over  the  world,  from  SjTia  to 
the  Himalayas,  and  from  Boston  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. According  to  the  same  rather  fiippaiit 
authority,  Bd  consists  of  a vast  sphere— el- 
liptical, however — ^the  zenith  containing  all 
human  aspiration,  the  base  consisting  of  for- 
gotten evil.  When  you  once  enter  this  magic 
circle  you  are  lost,  you  are  transformed,  you 
are  here  and  yet  not  here ; to  be  does  not  sig- 
nify to  be,  but  not  to  be;  and  not  to  be  is  the 
highest  good,  except  not  to  have  been.”  This, 
ns  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  says  of  his  sou’s  book, 
is  full  of  philosophical  suggestivoness”! 
Madame  Mikucsek  is  drawn  from  life,  os  is 
Mr.  Black’s  Mr.  Qrandisou.  The  lady  has  long 
been  a familiar  figure  in  certain  advanced- 


thinking  drawing-rooms  in  London,  tbe  gen- 
tleman has  been  more  than  prominent  in  Brit- 
ish politics  for  very  many  years,  and  it  is  al- 
most to  be  regretted  that  neither  are  dwelt 
npon  at  greater  length  in  the  present  book. 
The  high-priestess  appears  but  once,  and  the 
statesman  appears  not  at  all ; his  name  is  con- 
stantly in  men’s  months,  the  reader  looks  for 
his  entrance  on  every  page,  and  although  he 
is  mode  to  play  aii  important  part  in  tlio  story, 
he  never  comes.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  make  » 
most  interestiug  character  in  n novel,  but  Mr. 
Black  has  too  much  good  taste  to  introduce 
him  yet. 

Stand  Faaty  Craig- Royston  !*  despite  its  rather 
awkward  and  confusing  title,  is  one  of  the 
brightest  aud  the  best  of  Mr.  Black’s  later 
books.  Its  x>oople  are  Scotch,  of  course,  but 
its  scenes  generally  are  not  laid  in  Scotland. 
There  is  more  of  Piccadilly  in  its  composition 
than  of  Green  Fields,  more  of  the  House-boat 
than  of  the  Phaeton.  Maisrie  Bcthuiie,  with 
the  cruel  fate  that  follows  her,  witli  the  tyr- 
anny of  her  surroundings,  her  pathetic  resig- 
uation,  and  her  pensive  beauty,  brought  as  a 
white  slave  by  an  affectionate  but  relentless 
master  into  tbe  great  roaring  market  of  Lon- 
don— to  be  saved  and  freed  in  the  end,  how- 
ever— is  as  delightful  in  her  way  as  was  the 
Princess  of  Thule  or  That  Beautiful  Wretch. 
The  Euglish  Lord  Musselburgh,  who  could  not 
make  up  his  aristocratic  mind  whether  ho  in- 
tended to  be  a yachtsman,  a statesman,  or  the 
owner  of  race-horses,  is  an  excellent  foil  to  the 
Daisy-Millerite  young  Americau  girls  whose 
favorite  expression  is,  “ You  don’t  say !”  ami 
who  habitually  chock  prolonged  conversations 
by  a recommendation  to  hire  a hall.”  But 
the  central  figure  is  tiie  begging-letter  impos- 
tor, the  fine  old  charlatan,  tbe  magnificent  and 
wholesale  falsifier, the  author  of  bogus  literary 
schemes,  the  trader  upon  his  own  grandcbild’s 
innocence  aud  sweetness,  tbe  man  w'bo  died 
with  a great  lie  on  his  lips,  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Black,  with  truth  in  his  heart,  the  man 
who  seemed  sometimes  almost  to  believe  in 
himself.  luto  this  creation — if  he  a crea- 
tion, and  he  may  be  founded  npon  ns  much 
fact  as  are  the  more  ephemeral  persons  in  the 
liook — ^Mr.  Black  has  put  some  of  his  best  work. 
He  is  evidently  very  fond  of  Old  Bctbiuie,  and 
be  is  perhaps  too  lenient  toward  his  prononiiced 
short-comings.  But  this  is  pardonable,  as  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  would  say,  since  the  judge  in 
this  case  is  the  well-pleased  father  of  an  ori- 
ginal character.  

The  title  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  latest  story  will 
come, perhaps, more  trippingly  to  some  tongues 
than  the  title  of  the  latest  story  of  Mr.  Black; 
and  no  doubt  it  will  appeal  more  directly  to  a 
certain  class  of  novel  readers.  Her  Lore  and 
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His  Lifi^  is  not  so  silly  as  it  sounds.  It  t^lls 
more  about  “His  Life'^  than  about  “Her 
Love”;  and  “His  Life,”  while  it  is  not  a very 
liappy  life,  is  very  eventful.  Luck  was  against 
liim  from  the  beginning.  He  was  born  bad,  but 
clever.  He  could  take  a hint  as  quickly  as  a 
handkerchief,  says  Mr.  Robinson,  and  he  in- 
herited a natural  and  supreme  dread  of  the 
police.  He  came  of  a family  of  rogues,  who 
are  not  nearly  so  picturesque  ns  is  the  rogue 
who  is  the  dominant  personage  in  Mr.  Black’s 
tale  ; and  all  of  the  men  and  women  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded  arc,  as  he  has  expressed  it, 
“a  rum  lot.”  They  suggest  the  characters 
in  Henry  Kingsley’s  “Oakshott  Castle”  and 
“Number  Seventeen,”  written  when  Kingsley 
began  to  develop  queer  traits  in  his  creations 
and  in  himself.  The  She  of  this  novel  is  not 
a conventional  heroine  by  any  means,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  “Her 
Love”  triumphs  in  the  end,  and  that  the  final 
years  of  “His  Life  ” promise  to  be  as  happy  as 
he  can  possibly  expect. 

The  story  is  well  constructed,  the  interest 
steadily  increases,  and  is  cleverly  sustained, 
the  plot  is  ingenious  and  not  too  elaborate, 
and,  as  a whole,  it  is  as  good  a piece  of  work 
as  its  author  has  yet  done. 


While  the  characters  iu  Mr.  Robinson’s 
book  are  nearly  all  rogues,  the  characters  in 
Mr.  Norris’s  Marcia^  are  almost  all  fools;  and, 
if  anything,  the  former  are  more  to  be  admired. 
Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  fools  of  many  varieties, 
and  he  has  drawn  them  with  all  of  the  acumen 
of  a clever  draughtsman,  and  with  all  of  the 
nice  distinctions  of  a keen  observer  and  of  a 
wise  man.  Sir  George  is  a purse-proud,  pomp- 
ous fool;  Lady  Caroline  is  a vindictive,  vitu- 
perative fool;  Brett  is  a jealous,  jaundiced  fool; 
and  Archdale  is  just  a plain  fool.  Marcia  her- 
self is  one  of  those  egregiousl^'  silly  women 
wdio  are  found  more  often  iu  real  life  than  in 
books,  and  who  are  very  dangerous  wherever 
they  are  found.  She  had,  happily,  no  father 
or  mother  upon  whom  to  pour  out  her  foolish- 
ness, but  she  is  the  cause  of  unceasing  misery 
to  all  of  her  friends,  to  two  husbands,  to  one 
son,  and  to  herself.  Her  only  redeeming  trait 
is  her  foolish  love  for  her  boy;  and  the  boy  is 
the  most  attractive  figure  in  the  book.  Lady 
Evelyn,  who  is  very  familiar  with  them  both, 
confesses  that  she  “ can’t  understand  how  such 
a nasty  woman  can  have  so  nice  a son”;  and 
this,  although  it  will  not  be  expressed  in  exact- 
ly the  same  terms,  perhaps,  will  be  felt  by 
most  of  the  readers  who  make  their  acquaint- 
ance. The  interest  iu  “Marcia”  does  not  be- 
gin until  the  appearance  of  the  second  gen- 
eration, iu  the  latter  half  of  the  book ; and, 
strangely  enough,  the  heroine  of  “Marcia”  is 

3 Her  Lorfi  and  Hh  Life.  A Novel.  By  F.  W.  Roarw- 
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not  Marcia,  but  her  daughter-in-law.  It  is 
not  Mr.  Norris’s  best  or  most  pleasing  perform- 
ance; it  will  not  make  so  many  friends  as  did 
his  “Matrimony”  of  some  years  ago — one  of 
the  cleverest  novels  of  its  decade — but  it  will 
entertaiu  if  it  does  not  instruct,  and  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  anybody. 


A Secret  Mission by  Mrs.  E.  Gerard,  author 
of  “The  Land  Beyoud  the  Forest”  and  “Lady 
Baby,”  is  an  entertaining  story  of  Polish  life 
ill  the  present  day.  The  curtain  rises  upon  a 
humble  farm-house  and  a simplc-mindc<l  and 
contented  family  iu  the  little  village  of  Stura- 
Wola,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Vistula,  about  midway  between  Warsaw  and 
the  German  frontier;  and  the  author  is  entire- 
ly familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  country  and 
of  the  people  concerning  which  she  writes,  the 
Paschal  feast  blessed  by  the  priests,  the  gigan- 
tic rafts  laden  with  wood  for  the  North  ^a, 
the  steps  of  the  national  dance  of  the  Poles, 
the  manner  of  the  harvesting  of  the  grain, 
and  with  everything  which  makes  up  the  dull 
round  of  jicnsant  existence  iu  that  far-away 
land. 

The  “Secret  Mission”  itself,  when  it  is  dis- 
closed to  the  head  of  this  househohl,  does  not 
seem  to  him  to  be  a very  noble  one.  He  is  ready 
to  turn  his  ploughshare  into  a sword  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  which  is  Poland,  but  he 
has  very  little  sympathy  with  the  younger  bro- 
ther, who  is  a spy  upon  Russia  in  the  pay  of 
Germany,  with  no  thought  of  the  good  or  the 
glory  of  Poland  at  all ; and  spying  is  spying 
to  him,  whether  it  be  called  military  diplo- 
macy or  a seertH  mission.  He  cannot  under- 
stand, if  it  is  not  consistent  with  a gentleman’s 
honor  to  look  at  his  adversary’s  cards  at  play, 
why  it  should  be  excusable  for  a king  to  look 
at  another  king’s  hand,  even  when  the  game  is 
empires  and  the  stakes  are  thrones.  The 
moral  of  this  book  is  that  sovereigns  and  dip- 
lomats are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  same  stand- 
ards as  ordinary  mortals,  and  that  a perfectly 
honorable  man  may  act  in  a perfectly  dishon- 
orable fashion  if  it  is  considercil  that  the  good 
of  his  party  or  the  glory  of  the  state  requires 
him  to  do  so.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
foolishness  or  roguery  predominates  in  the 
cliaracters  who  accept  and  perform  the  “Secret 
Mission.”  The  Countess,  who  calmly  proposes 
n\arriage  to  her  first  husband — who,  b^'^-thc- 
way,  is  also  her  own  uncle — and  wlio  throws 
herself  literally  at  the  head  and  into  the  arms 
of  the  man  she  decides  to  make  her  second 
'husband,  is  sometimes  as  weak  ns  Marcia,  and 
sometimes  as  clever  as  Mr.  Black’s  Old  Beth- 
nne;  and  the  German  lieutenant  of  Polish 
birth,  who  filches  despatches  and  other  |>eo- 
ple’s  good  names,  is  not  very  much  wiser  or 
better  than  the  youth  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  story 
who  steals  old  boots  and  picks  x>ockots.  They 
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play  well  their  parts,  however,  and  they  are 
well  worth  following  to  the  end  of  their  pecu- 
liar careers. 


“ Shk  is  doing  for  Godwin’s  bookseller  twen- 
ty of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  to  be  ma<le  into 
children’s  tales,”  wrote  Charles  Lamb  to  Man- 
ning, in  the  month  of  May,  1806;  ‘‘six  are  al- 
ready done  by  her,  to  wit,  ‘Tlie  Tempest,’ 
‘Winter’s  Tale,’  ‘Midsummer  Night,’  ‘Much 
Ado,’  ‘ Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,’  and  ‘Cymbe- 
line,’  and  the  ‘Merchant  of  Venice’  is  in  for- 
wanlness.  I have  done  ‘Othello’  and  ‘Mac- 
beth ’ ; and  mean  to  do  all  the  tragedies.  I 
think  it  will  be  popular  among  the  little  peo- 
ple, besides  money.  It  is  to  bring  in  sixty 
guineas.  Mary  has  done  them  capitally,  I 
think  you’d  think.”  A little  later  Mary  Lamb 
wrote:  “Charles has  written  ‘Macbeth,’  ‘Othel- 
lo,’ ‘ King  Lear,’  and  has  begun  ‘ Hamlet.’  You 
would  like  to  see  ns  as  wo  often  sit  writing  on 
one  table  (but  not  on  one  cushion  sitting), 
like  Herinia  and  Helena  in  the  ‘Midsummer- 
Night’s  Dream,’ or  rather  like  an  old  literary 
Darby  and  Joan,  1 taking  snuff,  aud  he  groan- 
ing all  the  while,  and  saying  he  can  make  no- 
thing of  it,  which  he  always  8.ay8  till  he  has 
finished,  aud  then  he  finds  out  he  has  made 
something  of  it.” 

Dr.  Martin,  following  the  footprints  of 
Charles  Lamb  from  the  beginning  of  his  mor- 
tal career  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  the 
end  of  it,  not  far  from  the  banks^f  the  Lea, 
shows  us  the  brother  and  sister  living  and  lov- 
ing in  the  Temple.  They  had,  on  the  top  floor 
of  16  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  two  or  three  low- 
browed rooms,  as  Dr.  Martin  de8cril)es  them, 
which  were  furnished  with  worn  and  homely 
hut  home-like  and  necessary  chairs  and  tables, 
and  with  the  finest  collection  of  first-rate  books 
in  very  bad  condition  ever  seen,  perhaps,  in 
England.  Here  “ they  began,  near  their  child- 
hood home,  that  life  of  ^ dual  loneliness,’  never 
again  broken  in  upon,  consoled  by  their  mutu- 
al affection,  cheered  by  their  common  tastes, 
brightened  by  the  companionship  of  congenial 
beiugSi”  Their  collection  of  first-rate  friends 
— most  of  them  in  bod  condition — was  as  fine 
as  their  library,  and  the  work  done  hero — none 
of  it  ever  in  bad  condition — was  finer  than 
either.  In  Mitre  Court  Charles  prepared  for 
publication  “John  Woodvil,”  written  some 
years  before,  and  wrote  “The  Adventures  of 
Ulysses,”  “ Mr.  H.,”  the  “Specimens  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets,”  and  the  Prologue  to  God- 
win’s “ Faulkner.”  Here  they  wrote  together 
“ Mrs.  Leicester’s  School,”  and  The  Tales  from' 
Shakespeare,  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Young  Per- 
sons* These  latter,  as  they  themselves  have 
shown, were  in  great  part  the  work  of  Mary; 
Charles  having  no  hand  in  any  of  the  comedies. 

• Tales  from  Shakespeart^s  Comedies.  Tales  from 
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5fr.  Ernest  D.  North,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished Bibliography  of  Charles  Lamb,  the  best 
and  moat  complete  ever  written,  a model  of  ita 
kind,  and  a work  of  inestimable  value  to  all 
lovers  and  to  all  collectors  of  Lamb,  shows 
that  the  first  edition  of  the  “Tales  from 
Shakespeare,”  printed  in  1807,  was  in  two  voL 
nmes,  12mo ; each  volume  containing  ten  illus- 
trations, engraved  by  William  Blake,  from  the 
designs  of  Mulready.  These  two  little  books, 
in  the  original  calf,  were  priced  in  the  Spencer 
Catalogue,  in  1890,  at  twenty- two  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  first  American  edition  w'os  publish- 
ed by  Bradford  and  Iiiskeep,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1813;  but  there  is  iio  record  that  the  Lambs 
ever  received  any  royalties  tlierefroin.  Mr. 
North’s  list  contains  forty  Euglisb,  one  Leii>- 
sic,  and  five  American  editions  of  the  “ Tales,*’ 
not  including  the  many  editions  of  Charles 
Lamb’s  collected  works  published  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

What  Mr.  Rolfe  has  done  for  the  original 
works  of  Shakspere,  be  has  lately  done  for 
this  version.  He  tells  the  story  of  its  con- 
ception aud  constructiou  in  his  preface  to 
the  two  Toinmes  in  which  it  appears;  and 
he  illustrates  and  explains  the  text  of  the 
Lambs  as  well  as  the  text  of  Shakspere 
in  his  scholarly  notes  at  the  end.  In  their 
present  form  the  “Tales”  will  help  and  in- 
terest mature  and  thoughtful  students  as 
well  as  those  yonng  persons  for  whose  use 
they  were  designed.  The  editor’s  own  design 
has  been  to  aid  his  present-day  boys  and  girls 
by  explaining  such  parts  as  are  hardest  for 
them  to  undei-stand,  and  he  has  added  a selec- 
tion of  such  portions  of  the  originals  as  are 
likely  to  be  intelligible  and  enjoyable  to  jn- 
venile  readers  of  either  sex.  He  points  out 
how  closely  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury followed  the  English  of  the  writer  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  how  on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
they  nncofiscionsly  used  the  double  negative, 
permissible  in  Shakspere’s  time,  but  not  iu 
theirs,  althongh  it  is  not  in  the  p.articular 
scene  of  the  play  in  which  they  placed  it. 
Whenever  they  found  it  possible,  the  Lambs 
used  the  exact  words  put  into  the  months  of 
Shakspere’s  people  by  Sbakspere  liiinself ; and 
they  never  used  any  word,  no  matter  how  ne- 
cessary it  might  be  to  the  meaning,  which  was 
not  ill  use  when  Shakspere  wrote,  and  was  not 
used  by  Shnk.spcre. 

Mr.  Ainger  in  his  introduction  to  the  edition 
of  1878  has  called  attention  to  the  rare  shrewd- 
ness and  tact  shown  in  the  incidental  criti* 
cisms  of  the  comedies  and  tragedies  by  Mary 
and  Charles  Lamb ; and  while  Mr.  Rolfe  may 
be  right  iu  saying  that  the  authors  bnilded 
better  than  they  knew,  their  child’s  book, 
whether  they  knew  or  not,  was  unquestion- 
ably builded  for  children  of  all  ages  and  in  all 
times.  It  has  itself  become  an  English  clas- 
sic; nnd  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  Shaksperiau  criticism  iu  tho 
language  of  Shakspere. 
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f Ji  7 \ Vvv«tt^V*li_yie:  • ue 

aina  Ibi  tfe  Fiinues^:^ 

Colrr 

CMlb.  I'ltishi ngs  of  eat.  toss  of  Ap^tUc.>Shon‘- 
ftf  Ifttath,  i^o^dieii  on  the  ^kin* 

Sfecp,  an>i  all  nenwjs’  trembling 
sensation^  arc  tun'd  by  lilting  Uieie  tills. 

1-^  *f  Tr*r**^ 


Of  Pure  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and 

HYPOraOSmiTES 
of  Lime  and 
Soda 


Is  ODdnrsert  and  bar 

l^tijrblGlttas  hecaiwo  both  the  Khd  ti^  f fa 
ftiid  fYirpet^oepliae#  are  tuo  tec(»giilso>i 
fi|;ente  in  ibo  care  of  CkmeiiiMpffon.  li  la 
iikd  p4iiAiable>6  zaii^  ^ 

ScqH’s  Emitlsion 

hf  a ur/ftd^fi\U  JP*^<i!9h  i*itorlut»rr.  It  U th^ 
Bc9i  for  mnBvmnioN, 

ScarsfrUiiii  JEhronc^i^  Wa  xtiiicr  Dia« 
eases,  {Jlkronlc  Couir^s  Md  €k>Id«. 

AaL  for  aad  take  no  other. 


Stld  depre$^iinrt  c::;ah  lie  Avoided  by  having  a 
atw.3>’>  at  band  T<%  ti,ert*yc^r  y are— -in  the 

bcrtme.  >^h  the  . triin,  on  llu?  iieamer — ready  for 

immediafe  use, 

Prpisai^A  by  riIO»<, 

»•  T.  tor 

1 pii^a  4in4  ear  t'Mrfc,  win 

•efflt  S ••.’>I.V  II  l*f  LL^  tm  »f  j5trU^-,  Si^  i*<au  ~ 

lv»it  Inaalrv  Carrv.«o«^iiOcsU  t*Ul 

plea*o  uwaBtluo  ^*llaiik<Kr^ft 


aAftPKR'g  APretiTtSER. 


All  other 
r^_^\  lamps  make 

or  less 
smell  — the 
% Xc^  “ Pittsburgh  ” 

The  reason  is ; the  ^mbus- 
;tion  tsl  pedeet  In  the 
burgh  f ^ not  cjuite  in  others* 
As  might  be  expected,  J^e 
^‘Pittsbuirgh*  ■ burns  less  oU 
and  gives  more.  I ight  than  any 
other  ceotral^ralt  lamp.  ; 
The  reason  why  the  * ‘Pjtts- 
new  y^,is  tak- 
ing thelesul  atjeady  isiisclean- 
ness^  it  Is  the  eleahei^t  of 
lamps: j it  alinost  keeps  itsdi 
clean,  Ithas  no  djri^ockeii^ 
has  nO^he^  of  adtrt-po<ke^ 
A ci^inbri  servant,  pr  evert 

3erid  for  a primer. 

Brass  Cp. 


Aite  coaiufuiilcrtte^  idi  liihe  iiibuitiT^y 


filihrh  nphdiprB  Ole  Tyyth  pearly 

ti»o  Bhentl.i  l]lj  /hp^ who  ve  V*  * ^ ^ n-^n ted 

»ln  •.»irbidfir|Km»«bh*  nAhkh't'l'  t?  p>* 

aVftiejff  trtrtrtr  IrAtrt  Hie  fyVHt  wiihlftiT  Injnflhig  Hie  wiaiaei 

«Oil>  «t  »llV^Ol«Th  r*'X’t>4JOUIUli  LCtiiftw 


- ffsi&ngR'S  Ab  fSRTtSKIl?^ 


THE  THHVELERS 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN., 

'VV'JttOTJEI  . ■ 

Over  $ 1 3,500,000 

New  Life  inSTiranc^^ 

A GAIN  OF  MORE  THAN  $5,000,000  OVER  1889, 

Or  oTer  60  per  cent 

ALSO  MADE  HEAVY  GAtHS  IN  AC^^^^  BUSINESS. 

Ask  tiie  Apnt  for  a Copy  of 

E N-P A YM EN t ACGIDgN T PDL Id ESv- Insurmg  against 
X Accident  up  t6  70  j^ars  o(  Age,  and,  if  desired,  Returning 
arnotint;df  ^Mnn'u 

■LlEE;;  :POLierES.*~Tbe' on^'^iorin'^^  which-^ 
X\  ; th^  lowest  ifl  premium  rate. 

And  the  oid  favorite, ^ 

pOlVIBiNED  LIFE  Mn  ACCIDE^^JT  POLIClEiL  at  lower 
rates  than  mpst:  ddPTpAnies  ask 

" Pap  ill  CmmiS  witfioot  .^is.caunlj  imeiiliiafjf  on  fgsal^i  af 

ASSETS  - ■ ■ $12,244,000 
SURPLUS-  > ■ $2,081,000 

Paid  Policy-HoldeM 

JAS.  Q.  aATTEHSQM^  fir6$yent/  BODMBr  DEHUtS,  S^cvBtaty, 

JOHa  E.  M0BBtS^  A5*f*M  S9Ci>S^r/^^^ 


Go  gle 


i/^Jll’SS'a  MJOAZf»S  ADrSllTfSSR. 


" Why  is  it  that  people  <i«  not  learu  that  Ivoiry  Soap  prevents  chapped  hands? 
After  washing  the  hands  With  ivory  the  skin  is  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  touch, 
while  with  soap^  li  is  harsh  apd  uncorafortable." 

"Esaetly.  But  fashion  affects  imported  articles.  Sd  it  baysimported  soai*- 
Qf  ajaise  it  costs  ^jinore/  ^tis  one  fact  is  regarded 

superior  quality/  ii  it  cost  le&sjt  would  not  be  accepted  as  a gi^  'instead  of 
cpidparing  result8^ecq>tc  Jwdg^  by  cost,  But  ii  Is  oof  the  soap  whidt  costs ;;  it  h 
ihe  .31000  tpKeS  «f  distauet  and  the  import  duties/^  ' 1?  .-  : 

There  are-  many  white  soaps,  eatb  represented  ts  be  ”|jj{  gopa  as  lhefiV»fy'iy  they  AIR  £ 
iNQT,  bat  like  ati  the  peculiar  and  renwhable  qualifies  pf  tb®  g.80a!n€.-  Ask  for 

. ,'^Ccr?y*l^k^H■x  rISyu,  Bv  The.  F«<>CT«it& O Alii  fttACA  ■..  ..-‘V".' 


Go  gle 




F's^i ",  ■ #‘"’^,  •'  /'?^.if  fc”  fi  ^ /■  f 'x  ■'  /■';■■;  ' 

V'>.  ■^'  I?  /V';:A .•'l"-’^'  f^,'  "V  ^ ^ •,.-t-;;'-.v  . 

yfcii-  ^ ivSt ;: i 


UTERARy  kotks. 

r L A ir«:  E c;  E o u t 


HAVE.^rif  i<M  Tina  is  the 

Mr/TiVaf  aitif  HD«iviers 

hi  Hi«.1n^/;Ni-;  puUltfc*jv«^<l  But  if  Mr/^ar* 

lias 

^lilM  Ttvhi^tfc;  i» 

jf  W thftii  niv  ifV^Iy : H: 

If  in 

a iwuVfe'vfMe  wivkm^^  vvfili 

cVvf  t^rl)! ly^s,  ft» At  iluUf^y \v irif  iu'» Ik  ii.oiir- 
; H »3^  jft  lAwrf  ui  Wirlrife )» >y 
tiuiiv  aii^miciiiiv;  0{»f:h^^^  ’ 

at  a^\r>rl«^f  t<rt(us 

Krl.^rt  t'  fi]  t*e  >*tViajU^»>»J.  1‘Aer#»  an?  ixm  t^tiiliU^Vi 
<rl»niVj:yt;  of  ik'i>sv?v  tli^s  t»/  War h<ft.  writes 
8|iriai'  »‘0?iirv  riay  1>y  4a>  ^ a 

iM>)v  tt>  l>0r  ajuf^io  irml  Myi^ 

IjiiHys  wliiHi  fonf  r ieease^^liut 

^yp^*:»fAy^  iMV»)s<? 

nf  a ■♦>  io> f f 0 f<  I M o< ih  \V  hv?  ? $ Wiy^  y o i ! I >ri> \>: A 

iviul  toVi :4ft0: o 
iritai?'  2tv*v:\va|ifit^:^  Jlii?  fany  ; it  fa  d 

fayol  *lvOi^tarf  wyl  ^>M 

Moomiii^  htrau^?f  hi  fivm  Aiul  ivjoulet^ 

fill  l?jiV  ri^hvseoffJS  l»>  ; 

aiuf  Vv.feE'(ii^  uoi  »V5;aiu 

H auif  l>?iU> 

>it'ii{>c  Ls  ijnu^hor  in  ioiVnUp  yailoty  of  slni<Ui4iy 
wltkh  .‘4tMM.il  ^;ho  Ihlts  in  \vavw^ 

«f>nlarH  thiii  earjnjt  of  ^reo(>,  natoro 

in  •iVhirtiary  to  sveave  aii  ent|»i'in<1oTy 
«if  w ilh  flo\vnf  3<,  wlJifHw  lavi^inltn',  iirohlinn  f»ink, 
Unfi^'fv,  soarlof,  »;l!,’n)irin4  llay  T\v  har*  anr]  ov*. 
vry  ilay more  UiiilianE  aiiil  K|>rofttlji|^^^  fnnn 
|nil»;lie.N  infu\ftrioif  Ih^lhs;  ci^  haie  aiul  hh! 

t\ii\\  faW^*l;Ui<l  any  over^ijro  wiMi  a refiivi)- 

nieut  rrini  Jihiry  of  ' hat  Won  lit  l»«  tho 

hfHioiir  of  t tie  eatpHr-w  eav^yrM  of  lioi^he^^ran. 
Thiii  IS  oJion^h  U>  alfo’T  iyiih  aihm 
oH  yW  tfio  pntM?^  Wtro  for  trfvntnrio.H 

iifyout  ,H|o  glono*  of  vljo  yVtiVttinrorv^iiuil  Italy 
of  vvnrnojjif  EmWpe.  Aj»tl  yS  iial  ittynowt  re- 
lioiykaidit  aJoOU-  it  tjjTh  tiwi  litA|'  ‘#t  alt  ,ap*‘ 
■pean.  ' '. , '.‘  ■. 

^♦OliWItatx^'*j:ia  )^tn  sliow^  Ir:  to  n?i.' 

is  niit  mrli'  ^onii,;  Ir  is 

KAtily  *iW/l  frobi 

: oilP  fi  fW;  fnnn  ttl-C 
of  TliM  rpuhU  i: IkW  raiil^  fWW  t.t  l»v  i^ohios  in 
fp<3rTi>»»ot^^'‘t  Vo  0ftf  l|:t)y  hoys  nof  ovt?u 
ii  tm  iiyi  rfeY'tn  Wnf  H Thyn^ 

uv»  onnaf j ;t  flhhWr-^ V ' ; 

v<i. 

fow  ' ; W*  t'Ailn  Titun^f 

f,5^.f  >v;f  C ;'KvMi;  i;'{iO;tii  :/>‘o\v'  ,Vt>rU'.'’  O'.ir  *<|m1. 


■V 


fioos  fAirors  Ai'Vt  <vtl»y.c  disoi>3fcr3  wM»:;h  uro  at.- 
T.ributt.Hl  tfA  opliarhvl;  Cfo  a«<l  .ijouf  aiul 

fbtiihuwfl^ni  ore  pot  inOi^^iinous.  The  olimote 
Ik  HilmM ta-tin^.  an U A i • tlio  ine  ihttfc  >od M* i ij ^ 

tu  tbe  lT|atj’‘  a«r  Mh  t^uysv 

if  >iu?rvOiii^  prrK^iration  ' waiu^^it  it.  niuXf 
oarrupl  tlieiv.  afol  j<  to 

i^nt^nnc  iliortr  : - 

aVftnr.  a:  pefntiiil  of  it^r,TVjin((ai*^.s  hoolytMiWis 
tiynipteil  m '^titJfvvork  o0{^*i?  AoVf  or  t<t 
oyurplny  tlint  imh  nitay  sent  1>J 

r»n»4>  h^et<*r  to  peyiivot  anrf  vff: 

juinil  ill  this  iloninatifi  if^ily  M OiW  i^ofey«  pt 

wJjirli  KAyW  fit'rla  befom  : ‘ 

of  tbo  Winp,^'  WHt<W  Mn 
Warner  Ml  r'Wtu^  oiC  V trarlier  paors.  Wwlh’ 
HhiAYCiil  fiuesi  pluees  hV  L*^ 

A nirthesf^lhnn.'^^^  tUat.  in  fherr  t\>jnUb.nr  tIoW- 
ei’p  oti3  aiemiWtVrt^^  nrobhl  roimo  >?»«> 

wbrtbrr  ii>i^  ii V flto: 

JihohiHiftT^o  t b»Mi4 

nnuUitttivrlV'  uiui  i whouhV  i/iW. 

tIAfo  1 »r ^(io\t  ybn  * V/brihnr  o?  rn^t 

M f . Wotnt  r bus  h u Wi1  to  iitir;w  b ?a  fcvpje:i^  t iW 
Tw^V  hf:  tnijy  '5fr  W#Wni«f; 

xin4  ibojw  who-  are  fnioiliur  avUIj  bU  iWr^nb/jn 
ca  n ever  say.  He  t voc  ifprA , h.is,  on  t joWi .Hsio 
aoiiifttiiiios  pivU  Bonu4  \iotvo’r.  lion  ^>4^/ tAbh 
htsi  chiipt™  'onfif  b!*l  TJo;:  f.4intVcH';fvnvl<ab(/tr^ 
er-5»  ;hi/1  ^n) AU  Kannciis'”  iMOl  ‘;  A hkOfi  of 
able  fiohlrs"^  a ro  K oi j wortTiy ' ♦>)'  -st  n » iit^;  i^pio 
sUieraf  ton  (>j"  thojin  rnen  ai»4  ivonihn  Whir Aiio 
coin peHril  jit  'waatliey  ipnl  u htvnl^^t 

soil  for  iim.0'  V/:KnKtenhn^  iii  Ir.sii  f;*  voreil  |?oii» 
of  tile  HifitiM!  /StatejH-  .It  Is  to  f^nrb  fttft  thnyie 
bn  inlhimsrs  IfVimithfvW  *io  dosiitt  h%  \in}iu 
ihosi'  * Avbo  ixjveh4.V  n o] i plarrMi  to 
try  iliti  bazuril  bf  oovi"  fortnnes  in  a ttWuuit 
country  ttbiV  wjfb  now  W*?«ociAlio?w, 

Sfr.  WuvniW  of  iiia  cibl  cfitirtu 

^ * W ff  b p f i iif  I iia i 4 r } V<rh  f • 

fnV  K‘*thy»E Arhieh  ilvv'f av tMlphl:  >u«y y is 

)rh4  Ayr  HW  hOnoW  of  ‘i*  rthiff  yif  Vt^ry  ih  oji 
yon victHnty;afhfya?nrAt  ^AlNr  l/'V 

uly  1^  ^^illyxin4  biihnraWTAv  tnf(s(r;tfc>^^  i$ 
;^mcv\l  hy  iiH:^  r/'./  ' ^ 

>’i%nii>'M  eun  .shoAv  niorir  cbatly  ibv  vast 
0\  f ijfi t o f ,(j\ri''i  tovY  ro\  r roll  by.  j best* 

Mf“S  than  'Che  njorkeh  cnn trails,  snu tfary ? 
MM-bih  ut\4  jThoaiiw  tictxvvoni.ilny  iS^oW Knly  of 
IHr,  WiJrnta'  anfl  tin;  ^VAt  Vhi;^:r4vml  of  Mina  \V  f}*, 
vThn  iflvs^  is  a iii^inft  of  alniOj»t 
MiriSblnv  ;.  ,thc  bktt!  is  a ennnlty  npon  Avljlein 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


for  many  months  of  the  year,  and  for  many 
lionrs  of  the  day,  the  snn  hardly  shines  at  all ; 
a country  in  which,  during  certain  seasons, 
most  of  the  sunshine  is  distilled — to  use  Mr. 
Warner’s  own  words — from  a wood  fire  and  a 
back-log.  While  Mr.  Warner  tells  how  straw- 
berries grow  all  the  year  round  in  his  Paradise, 
and  how  there  is  never  frost  enough  in  south- 
ern California  to  disturb  the  delicate  helio- 
trope, Miss  Wilkins  is  picturing  people  who 
live  on  dried-apple  pie  in  Massachusetts,  and 
who  consider  themselves  more  than  successful 
horticulturists  when  they  can  see  seven  calla- 
lilies  and  two  buds  on  a single  plant  in  their 
sitting-room  window. 

Miss  Wilkins  is  said  to  have  denied  the  state- 
ments made  by  certain  “literary  journals”  that 
her  stories  are  founded  on  fact,  and  that  her 
characters  are  drawn  from  life.  The  “Gala 
Dress”  may  bo  purely  a work  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  “ Christmas  Jenny  ” may  be  only  a 
typo,  but  the  one  is  as  real  and  as  possible  os 
is  the  now  almshouse  with  the  mansard-roof 
in  the  bare,  sandy  lot,  or  as  is  the  soldiers’ 
monnmont  on  the  common,  which  every  New 
England  village  possesses;  and  the  other  is  no 
more  “a  typo”  than  is  the  real  country  min- 
ister, or  the  real  tin  peddler,  or  even  the  real 
young  woman  who  plays  the  real  parlor  organ 
— always  out  of  tune — in  every  village  be- 
tween the  St.  Law’rence,  the  Hudson,  and  the 
sea.  Ever  since  Miss  Mary  L.  Booth  first 
printed  “A  Humble  Romance”  in  the  columns 
of  Harpeii’s  Bazar,  a few  years  ago,  Miss 
Wilkins’s  short  stories  of  simple,  common- 
place, every-day  Yankee  existence  have  touch- 
ed more  hearts  among  her  own  country  folk 
than  have  all  of  the  talcs  of  imported  chivalry 
pnt  together.  Her  latest  collection*  contains 
“A  New-England  Nun” — which  gives  its  title 
to  the  volume — “A  Wayfaring  Couple,”  “ Sis- 
ter Liddy,”  “ The  Scent  of  the  Roses,”  and  other 
tales  about  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  draw- 
ers of  water  among  whom  her  own  life  has 
surely  been  spent,  and  whom  she  depicts  with 
so  much  fidelity  and  so  much  sympathy.  Her 
men  and  women  are  more  than  types;  they 
are  a realization  of  all  that  “human  natnr’,” 
of  all  that  innate  “cussedness”  and  innate 
honesty,  of  all  that  stony-lieartedness,  that 
“nearness,”  that  original  humor,  that  careful- 
ly concealed  tenderness,  that  shamefaced  sen- 
timent, so  characteristic  of  the  race. 


“The  summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark 
purple  spheres  of  sea,”  among  which  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  has  set  the  very  remarkable  scenes  of 
The  Great  7hfeoo,*are  as  far  removed,  geograph- 
ically and  morally,  from  southern  California  as 
arc  the  wintery  isles  of  Nantucket  or  Carapo- 

2 A It^ngtanfl  Xrm,and  Other  Stories,  By  Mary 
E.  Wilkins,  Author  of  A Hurahle  Romance,  and 
Other  Stories.”  etc.  Ifimo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 
NewYork  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

3 The  Great  Taboo  A Novel.  By  Grant  Allkn. 
[IFari^er's  Frankiin  t^fiaare  Library  ] 8vo,  Paper,  40 
cents.  New  York  • Harper  and  Brothers. 
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bello  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast.  Bonpari, 
about  a fortnight’a  sail  by  steam  from  Syd- 
ney, in  the  direction  of  the  equator,  Hono- 
lulu, and  San  Francisco,  is  so  very  far  away 
from  anything  or  anywhere  that  even  the  ru- 
mors of  European  civilization  have  hardly  pen- 
etrated to  its  coasts;  and  it  seems  to  be  still 
inhabited  by  tbe  fiercest  and  most  blood-thirs- 
ty of  cannibals  known  to  travellers.  The  hor- 
rible but  diverting  performances  described  by 
Mr.  Allen’s  hero  as  taking  place  every  day 
under  the  soft  waving  branches  of  tlio  whis- 
pering palms  upon  that  idyllic  spot — idyllic  to 
look  at  from  a steamer’s  deck — ^onld  hardly 
he  imagined  by  the  residents  of  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard or  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  could  find  no 
place  at  all  in  tbe  studies  of  Miss  Wilkins  or 
of  Mr.  Warner. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen,  author  and  naturalist, 
writer  upon  popular  scientific  subjects  and  of 
several  successhil  novels,  was  at  one  time  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Pliilosophy  in  Qiieeirs  Col- 
lege, Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  and  he  has  been 
to  Polynesia,  perhaps,  to  see  for  himself  the 
things  of  which  ho  writes  in  this  present 
story.  Ho  acknowledges  his  indebtedness, how- 
ever, to  certain  book.s  about  Cannibals  and 
Convicts,  and  about  Myths,  Rituals,  and  Reli- 
gions, for  the  realistic  incidents  and  for  the 
mythological  ideas  embodied  in  his  tale;  and 
perhaps  fiction  in  it  predominates  over  fact,  his 
Tti-kila-kila,  perhaps,  is  only  a “ type,”  and  his 
Korong  a stretch  of  the  imagination.  If  this 
is  the  case,  imagination  has  been  cleverly 
and  ingeniously  stretched,  and  the  “ t3q»e,” 
with  all  of  his  appetite  for  gore,  and  all  of 
his  firm  belief  in  his  own  personal  deifica- 
tion, is  exceedingly'  entertaining  and  amus- 
ing. “Taboo,”  in  tbe  language  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  is  a word  significant  of  a peculiar 
custom  prevailing  among  them,  and  it  is  nsed 
ill  general  to  indicate  something  which  is  con- 
secrated, something  which  is  sacred,  something 
which  is  not  to  be  touched  or  approached,  or 
Bomething  which  is  set  aside  for  particular 
persons  or  for  particular  uses.  It  is  applied  to 
things  and  to  individuals  alike,and  it  is  applied 
to  the  object  prohibited,  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
viduals against  whom  the  ]>rohibition  extends. 
The  piece  of  consecrated  gromid,thereforo,npon 
which  Mr.  Allen’s  young  persons  of  European 
birth  and  education  were  placed  in  their  South 
Sea  Island  was  Taboo,  the  act  of  consecration 
was  Taboo,  they'  tiiemselves  were  Taboo,  and 
the  rest  of  the  community'  was  Tabooed.  It 
was  a Great  Taboo  all  around. 

The  faith  of  the  Great  Tabooists  is  nniqno 
and  severe.  They  have  a number  of  gods,  and 
they  believe  that  each  of  these  gods  is  incar- 
nate in  some  one  particular  human  being, 
which  himian  being  they  worship  and  rever- 
ence as  if  he  were  the  very  original  god  him- 
self. They  have  a Rain  God,  a Fire  God,  a 
King  of  Fruits,  a Queen  of  Clouds,  and  a Lord 
of  Green  Leaves;  and  above  all  of  these  they 
have  a very  high  and  supreme  god,  who  is  the 
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Tii-kila-kila  mentioned  above,  who  begins  at 
the  bottom,  and  works  himself  np  to  the  top 
by  killing  and  eating  each  one  of  his  immedi- 
ate predecessors  in  tlieir  regular  order,  thus 
insuring  direct  succession  by  the  violent  lay- 
ing on  of  hands. 

Given  such  an  island,  such  manners,  such 
customs,  and  such  a pair  of  English  lovers  to  be 
cast  away  and  to  become  Taboo  without  their 
knowledge  and  consent,  and  it  will  readily  bo 
understood  how  a dexterous  and  practised 
story-teller  can  make  an  interesting  book. 
The  tale  has  no  particular  moral,  except  that 
Taboo  has  found  its  way  into  European  dic- 
tionaries and  into  civilized  society,  and  tlnit 
tliese  young  persons  suffered  all  of  the  horrors 
and  agonizing  fears,  and  all  of  the  rare  dis- 
comforts of  their  involuntary  Taboo  in  Boupari, 
to  be  Tabooed  for  a time  in  London  drawing- 
rooms after  they  got  home,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  were  without  a chaperon  dur- 
ing their  Polynesian  Taboo! 


In  his  BecoUectiona  of  President  Lincoln  and 
His  Administraiiony*  Mr.  Lucius  E.  Chittenden, 
of  Vermont,  ex-Register  of  the  Treasury,  has 
written  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in 
tlie  History  of  the  United  States.  As  an  eye- 
witness of,  and  as  an  active  participant  in, 
many  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  he  is 
))eculiarly  qualihod  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken ; his  style  is  direct  and  forcible,  and  he 
is  generally  dispassionate  in  his  conclusions 
and  just  in  his  opinions  of  the  men  who  were 
conH]>icnon8  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac  dur- 
ing the  trying  days  when  the  nation  was  di- 
vided against  itself.  The  friends  of  General 
Lee  and  of  General  McClellan  will,  perhaps, 
take  exceptions  to  some  of  Mr.  Chittenden’s 
statements  concerning  these  officers;  and  tlie 
admirers  of  General  Scott  will,  perhaps,  be 
surprised  at  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
holds  the  veteran  commander;  but  neither 
the  lovers  nor  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Lincoln  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  picture  he  paints 
of  the  President  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  administration.  The  future  Trea- 
sury officer  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  last 
weeks  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  government,  in  the 
parlors  of  Willard’s  Hotel,  in  Washington,  and 
Ids  description  of  that  interview  is  well  worth 
preserving.  “As  I entered  his  apartment,  a 
tall,  stopping  figure,  upon  which  his  clothes 
hung  idosely  and  ungracefully,  advanced  to 
meet  me.  His  kindly  eyes  looked  out  from 
under  a cavernous,  projecting  brow,  with  a cu- 
riously mingled  expression  of  sa<lne88  and  hu- 
mor. His.  limbs  were  long,  and  at  first  sight 
imgainly.  But  in  the  cordial  grasp  of  his 
hirge  hands,  the  cheery  tones  of  his  pleasant 
voice,  the  heartiness  of  his  w'elcorae,  in  the  air 
and  presence  of  the  great-liearted  man,  there 
was  an  ascendency  which  caused  me  to  forget 


* Recoil fct ions  of  President  Lincoln  and  His  Adminis- 
tration.  By  Lucius  B.  Ciiittendsm.  8vo,  Cloth.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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my  errand,  and  to  corapi'ehend  why  it  was  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  won  from  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  a love  that  ^ was  wonderful, 
passing  the  love  of  women.”’ 

The  occasion  was  a reception  given  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  the  Republican  members  of  “Tbe 
Peace  Conference,”  cal  led  by  Governor  Letcber, 
ofVirginia,  and  assembled  then  at  Wasbington. 
The  choice  of  the  party  and  of  the  country 
received  the  delegates  in  a purely  informal 
way.  He  bad  evidently  made  no  preparation, 
be  bad  a pleasant  tactful  remark  for  each  of 
bis  visitors,  and  ho  was  perfectly  at  his  ease. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New 
York , who  said : “ It  is  for  yon,  sir,  to  say 
whether  the  whole  nation  shall  be  plunged 
into  bankruptcy ; wlietlier  the  grass  shall 
grow  in  the  streets  of  our  commercial  cities. . . . 
Then  you  ’will  admit  slave  States  into  the 
Union  on  the  same  conditioDs  as  free  States? 
You  will  not  go  to  war  on  account  of  slavery !” 
he  uttered  words  w'orth}’  to  bo  engraved  upon 
the  memory  of  man  by  the  side  of  the  Gettys- 
burg speech.  “I  do  not  know  that  I under- 
stand your  meaning,  Mr.  Dodge,”  be  said,  with- 
out raising  bis  voice,  “ nor  do  I know  what  my 
acts  or  my  opinions  may  bo  in  the  future,  be- 
yond this : if  I sliall  ever  come  to  the  great 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  I shall 
take  an  oath.  I shall  swear  that  I will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  of  all  the  United  States,  and 
that  I will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a great  and  solemn 
duty.  With  the  support  of  the  people  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Almighty,  I sliall  undertake 
to  perform  it.  I have  full  faith  that  I shall 
perform  it.  It  is  not  the  Constitution  as  I 
would  like  to  have  it,  but  as  it  ts,  that  is  to  be 
defended.  The  Constitution  will  not  bo  pre- 
served and  defended  until  it  is  enforced  and 
obeyed  in  every  part  of  every  one  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  must  be  so  respected,  obeyed, 
enforced,  and  defended,  let  the  grass  grow' 
where  it  may.” 

This  is  the  Mr.  Lincoln  with  whom,  and  with 
whose  administration,  Mr.  Chittenden  makes 
the  people  of  these  United  States  better  ac- 
quainted than  they  w^ere  before. 


There  is  on  no  page  of  the  history  of  all  the 
world  a prettier  paragraph  than  that  in  w hich 
Mr.  Greville  tells  bow  the  little  Princess  Vic- 
toria of  Kent,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  strictest  retirement  and  simplicity,  and 
who  bad  hardly  even  heard  of  her  presumptive 
greatness,  was  lifted  suddenly  from  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  her  nursery  school-room 
onto  the  throne  of  the  proudest  of  nations. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  travelling 
from  the  death -bed  of  William  IV.  at 
Windsor,  reached  Kensington  Palace  at  five 
o’clock  of  a warm  summer  morning,  and  de- 
sired an  audience  with  “the  Queen.”  “Pre- 
sently/’says  the  court  gossip,  “ wrapped  in  a 
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dressing  gown,  and  witli  slippers  on  her  naked 
feet,  she  appeared.^^  The  Archbishop  pro- 
nounced the  words  Your  Majesty, ’Mier  Ma- 
jesty received,  in  her  timid,  surprised,  girlish 
way,  the  homage  of  tlio  fii‘8t  of  her  subjects, 
and  so,  thanks  to  the  non-existence  of  the 
Salic  law  in  England,  the  Euglish  nation  in- 
herited the  best  and  purest  sovereign  it  has 
ever  known;  and  the  male  descendants  of  the 
Georges,  for  one  generation  at  least,  were  ef- 
fectively extinguished. 

Lord  Melbourne^ ^i\\Q  first  of  “The  Queen’s 
Prime  Ministers,”  was  born  in  1779,  and 
he  was  known  to  the  world  as  William 
Lamb  for  upward  of  half  a century  there- 
after. His  family  connections  were  better, 
however,  than  those  of  Benjaniiu  Disraeli,  Earl 
of  Bcaconsfield,  whose  biography,  in  the  same 
interesting  series,  was  noticed  in  these  col- 
umns a few  mouths  ago;  and  naturally  they 
helped  him  not  a little  in  his  brilliant  career. 
He  was  related  by  birth  or  by  marriage  to 
Earl  Grey,  and  to  the  Miss  Millbank  who  be- 
came Lady  Byron ; ho  was  a nephew  of  Gains- 
borough’s beautiful  “Duchess  of  Devonshire,” 
and  he  was  himself  one  of  “Tlie  Three  Affec- 
tionate Brothers”  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
His  sister,  Lady  Emily  Lamb,  was  the  wife  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  a later  Prime  Minister  of 
Victoria,  and  his  wife.  Lady  Caroline  Lamb, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  women  of  her  day.  Beau 
Briimmel  was  his  class-mate  in  Eton,  and  his 
intimate  in  London,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
formed  his  style;  and  William  Huskisson,  a 
man  of  very  different  stamp,  did  much  to  form 
his  character. 

Lamb,  nevertheless,  was  more  fortunate  in 
his  imlitical  than  in  his  domestic  relations; 
his  only  son  and  his  only  child  was  of  hope- 
lessly unsound  mind,  and  the  two  women  who, 
after  his  not  very  wise  mother,  most  influ- 
enced his  life,  were,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  only 
very  eccentric,  but  more  than  indiscreet. 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and  Mrs.  Norton,  living 
ill  a mad  world,  were  almost  as  mad  as  their 
royal  mistress,  the  Queen  of  George  IV.;  and 
the  story  of  their  careers^  hinted  at  merely  in 
Dr.  Dunckloy’s  “Lord  Melbourne,”  is  alone 
surely  enough  to  mako  the  British  nation  fall 
down  upon  its  knees,  and  thank  Heaven,  fast- 
ing, for  a good  Queen’s  influence  and  life. 

Dr.  Henry  Dunckley  has  done  his  work  con- 
scientiously and  thoroughly;  he  has  succeed- 
ed ill  making  a political  biography  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  instructive,  which  is  no  easy 
task ; he  has  evidently  made  a careful  study 
of  his  subject  and  of  the  times  iu  which  he 
lived,  and  ho  has  used  freely  all  of  the  latest 
and  most  authentic  materials  at  command; 
but  he  is  certainly  wrong  iu  saying  that  the 
first  intimation  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  liad  of 
the  death  of  Byron  was  an  accidental  meeting 

5 By  Hknrt  Dosckt.ky,  LL  D. 
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with  liis  funeral  pageant  on  its  way  to  New- 
stead  Abbey.  Byron  died  at  Missolonghi,  in 
Greece,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824.  • His  b^y 
was  carried  to  England  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  and  lay  in  state  for  two  days  in  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  where  it  was  vis- 
ited by  enormous  crowds  of  men  and  women 
of  all  classes,  and,  of  coarse,  created  an  im- 
mense seusatiou.  It  caunot  be  possible  tliat 
au  event  so  important  as  the  loss  of  so  marked 
a figure  iu  English  letters  and  in  Greek  his- 
tory should  have  been  niikiiowu  to  a woman 
of  the  world,  and  au  intimate  friend  as  well, 
for  the  space  of  three  months.  Thomas  Moore, 
in  his  “ Diary”  describing  Byron’s  obsequies  in 
Loudon,  writes  that  the  riotous  curiosity  of 
the  mob  in  the  streets,  the  bustle  of  tbe  nii- 
dertakei-s,  and  all  of  the  other  vulgar  accom- 
paniments of  the  ceremony,  mixing  with  his 
recollections  of  his  frieml  who  was  gone,  pro- 
duced a combination  of  disgust  and  sadness 
that  was  deeply  painful ; and  he  adds : “ I saw 
a lady  crying  in  a barouche  as  wo  turned  out 
of  George  Street,  and  said  to  myself, ‘Bless 
1 1 or  heart  whoever  she  is!’”  That  this  lady 
might  have  been  Caroline  Lamb  is  much  more 
probable  than  that  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  rid- 
ing out  one  morning  at  the  gates  of  Bracket 
Park,  the  family  seat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea, 
should  liavo  been  horrified  to  learn  that  tho 
hearse  she  mot  contained  the  mortal  part  of 
an  old  lover  of  whose  death  many  Aveeks  be- 
fore, and  known  to  all  England,  she  had  nev- 
er heard.  Dr.  Dunckley  evidently  bases  his 
story  upon  the  “Recollections”  of  the  Counte.ss 
Giiiccioli,  Avho  is  never  very  correct  in  her 
statements,  and  upon  Mr.  J.  C.  JcaftVesoii’s 
“Tlie  Real  Lord  Byron,”  although  neither  of 
them  hint  that  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  of  Byron’s  death.  Tlie  Count- 
ess writes  that  she  was  walking  alone  at  tho 
time,  and  died  from  the  shock  in  a few  day.s; 
while  Mr.  Jeaffreson  says  that  she  was  riding 
with  her  husband,  and  that  she  instinctively 
felt  that  the  hearse  was  Byron’s,  without  be- 
ing told.  She  did  not  die  herself  until  1828, 
four  years  later. 

In  1829  William  Lamb  took  his  seat  in  tho 
House  of  Lords  as  Viscount  Melbourne,  and 
in  1834  be  became  Prime  Minister  of  William 
IV.  Living  in  four  reigns,  he  had  gaiiieil 
his  experience,  and  had  pa.ssed  tho  greater 
part  of  his  life  before  tbe  l>eglnuing  of  the 
last,  but  ho  was  a useful  servant  and  a valued 
friend  to  her  present  Majesty.  The  Queen 
looked  to  him  for  advice  not  onl3’’  upon  mat- 
ters of  state,  but  upon  what  was  expected  of 
her  in  discharging  the  every-day  functions  of 
royalty.  Ho  thus  slid  hy  degrees  into  an  of- 
fice without  a name,  which  combined  in  itself 
the  duties  of  private  secretary  and  tutor;  and 
if  it  is  true  that  early  training  forms  the  ro^'- 
al  oak  as  well  as  the  plebeian  sapling,  then 
does  England  owe  much  of  its  sturdy  growth 
during  the  last  fifty  years  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter who  bent  the  imperial  twig. 
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The  mediipval  Miracle  Play  of  the  devout 
Bavarian  peasants  is  very  far  removed,  in  point 
of  space  and  time  and  form,  from  the  modern 
“show”  in  the  New  England  village  which 
Mrs.  Lillie^s  Phil  and  the  Baby^  escaped  from,  at 
the  risk  of  their  little  necks,  one  Christmas 
Eve.  Of  this  glorious  season,  Phil,  in  Con- 
necticut, had  the  most  vague  ideas.  He  had 
learned,  somehow,  that  for  some  boys  and 
girls,  somewhere,  Christmas  meant  fun  and 
warmth,  and  perhaps  music  and  singing,  and 
even,  perhaps,  enough  to  eat ; things  of  which 
hitherto  Phil  and  the  Baby,  in  Connecticut, 
had  only  dreamed.  The  holiday  |>erformauce8 
were,  of  course,  the  most  important,  and,  to  the 
perforiiiers,  the  hardest  of  the  year.  The  Baby, 
who  was  ten  mouths  old,  and  Phil,  whose  age 
was  ten  years,  were  kept  in  constant  training, 
but  it  was  considered  necessary  “to  thin  ” them 
further  in  order  to  make  them  more  attractive 
to  the  well-feil  children  in  the  auditorium ; and 
this  led  to  their  voluntary  retirement  from  the 
profession,  and  to  their  subsequent  adventures 
in  private  life,  as  told  so  pleasantly  and  so  pa- 
thetically by  Mrs.  Lillie.  In  the  same  volume 
is  “False  Witness,” a story  for  girls, in  which 
the  heroine,  also  at  Christmas-tinie,  has  some 
dramatic  experiences  as  a singing  fairy  on  the 
Boston  stage.  Both  tales  are  prettily  illustra- 
ted, simply  and  gracefully  told,  anti  both  are 
particularly  adapted  to  the  literary  tastes  and 
to  the  literary  wants  and  demands  of  the 
Young  People  of  both  sexes  for  whom  they 
were  written. 


The  central  figure  of  Mr.  Ernest  Glanville's 
Lost  Heiress*  is  one  of  those  utterly  impossible 
Americans  who  are  still  to  be  found  occasional- 
ly in  English  fiction.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
]>earance  in  the  business  office  of  a prosperous 
London  merchant  of  the  present  day,  and  he 
is  thus  describe<l : “ At  noon  a stranger  enter- 
ed the  clerks’  room,  a thin,  wiry  man,  with  a 
sallow  complexion,  high  cheek  - bones,  thin 
firm  lips,  and  a particularly  hard  look  in  his 
steel-gray  eyes.  A titter  greeted  his  appear- 
ance, which  was  rather  singular  in  these 
surroundings.  His  head-gear  was  a broad- 
brimmed  wide-awake,  and  he  was  finished  off 
in  top-boots,  while  his  coat  was  of  deer-skin.'^ 
He  a<ldressed  the  London  merchant  as  “the 
chief  slave-driver,  the  boss  of  the  hog-pen,” 
and  in  a single  short  chapter  he  said,  “Curse 
ycr,”  “Waal,  I reckon,”  “Shut,”  “Git,”  “You 
bet,”  “The  old  galoot’s  i>Iayin’me  for  a suck- 
er,” and  all  of  those  remarkable  things  which 
the  native  American  always  says — in  English 
novels  ainl  on  the  British  stage.  One  of  the 
charins  of  this  abnormal  personage,  as  ho  is 
presented  in  this  book,  is  the  serious  way  in 

2 Phil  and  the  Pahy,  and  False  Witness.  Two  Stories, 
ny  Tatcy  C Liiaie  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental. $1  *2.5.  New  York  : Harper  aud  Brothers. 
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which  his  creator  takes  him,  aud  in  whicli  he  is 
accepted  as  the  real  thing  by  the  men  among 
whom  his  lot  is  cast  in  ZnliilaDd. 

Mr.  Glanville  is  the  author  of  “ The  Fossick- 
er,”  “Among  Cape  Kaffirs,”  and  of  other  antip- 
odal stories,  and  no  doubt  he  is  more  familiar 
w'ith  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Boers 
and  of  the  native  followers  of  Cetewayo  than 
with  the  speech  and  habits  of  onr  own  Texan 
brothers.  His  “Lost  Heiress,”  as  its  snh-title 
explains,  is  most  emphatically  “A  Tale  of 
Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.”  It  contains 
bloodshed  aud  horrors  eiiongh  to  satisfy  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  Allan  Qna- 
termaiu  series,  and  it  will  no  doubt  have  many 
entranced  readers.  Its  characters  not  only  do 
battle  with  savages  and  with  each  other,  bot 
with  pythons,  puff-adders,  elephants,  lions, and 
crocodiles.  The  scenes  are  laid  chiefly  in  Na- 
tal and  in  Znluland,  in  the  days  of  the  disaa- 
trons  experiences  there  of  the  unfortunate 
Prince  Imperial  of  France,  for  whom  Mr.  Glan- 
vilie  has  a loyal  and  enthusiastic  attachment. 
He  is  made  to  play  a short  but  proiniiieut  part 
in  the  tale,  and  the  account  of  his  death  is 
given  in  a graphic  way.  According  to  this 
anthority,  the  fourth  Napoleon  possessed  un- 
common activity  and  a thonghtfiil  and  kindly 
disposition,  bis  oval  face  was  grave  and  “ pur- 
poseful,” the  small  mouth  was  sensitive,  the 
clean-cut  jaw  aud  chin  showed  signs  of  pow- 
er, the  delicately  chiselled  nose  was  of  the 
true  Napoleon  shape,  aud  “ his  large  gray  eyes 
had  that  look  of  destiny  which  is  seen  in  the 
expression  of  some  men.”  He  died  like  a gen- 
tleman aud  a soldier,  to  the  shame  of  England, 
and  to  the  relief  of  France.  Mr.  Glauville’s 
portrait  of  him  is  more  pleasant,  if  not  more 
cheerful,  than  that  of  his  Texan  cow-boy. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  is  more  correct. 

Our  British  cousins,  who  derive  all  of  their 
ideas  of  American  ranchmen  aud  frontiersmen 
from  the  British  drama  and  from  British  hooka, 
are  respectfully  referred  to  Mr.  Edward  Rals- 
ton, half-owner  of  the  Sierra  Gold  Mine  in 
California,  a native  of  “the  States,”  who  is 
one  of  “ A Box  of  Monkeys  ” trained  and  ex- 
hibited by  Miss  Grace  Livingston  Fnruiss  in 
her  little  farce  of  that  name.  It  is  true  that 
this  Mr.  Ralston  wears  evening  dress  in  the 
morning,  for  which,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, he  has  perhaps  some  excuse,  and  it 
must  he  confessed  that  Miss  Bengaline,  bis 
sweetheart,  chews  gnm  “ in  society  ” at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  for  which  she  has  no  excuse 
whatever;  but  they  are  excellent  examples  of 
their  kind,  their  slang  is  no  worse  than  the 
every-day  talk  of  the  English  peerage,  as  re- 
ported by  Ouida  and  the  Duchess,  and  they  are 
almost  hnmau  aud  almost  possible,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  their  entire  lives  are 
embodied  in  the  two  acts  of  a farce.  Miss 
Bengaline,  according  to  the  “ society  journals,” 
“ brought  up  in  the  distant  West,  brings  with 
her  to  New  York  the  spicy  atmosphere  of  her 
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native  prairies’^;  and,  according  to  her  own 
stateineuta,  she  refrains  from  **  paralyzing  her 
aunt’s  set”  by  her  use  of  the  vernacular  idiom 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  in  order  that  she  may  leani 
‘‘to  sling  a few  well-bred  conversational  in- 
anities at  the  effete  East” ; but  she  would  have 
been  paralyzed  herself  could  she  have  met  Mr. 
Glanville’s  Texan  in  Texas,  or  in  California,  or 
anywhere  else ; and  although  she  and  the 
other  characters  in  the  comedy  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  seriously  for  a moment,  they 
are  much  more  real  than  is  the  serious  creation 
of  the  author  of  “ The  Lost  Heiress.” 

“ Bengaline,”  it  may  be  added  for  the  benefit 
of  those  miile  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  word,  is  something  to  wear.  It  seems  to 
be  a development  of  the  “ Bengal  ” defined  by 
Johnson,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  as 
“ a sort  of  thin  slight  stuff,  made  of  silk  and 
hair,  for  women’s  apparel” ; and  in  current 
advertisements  it  is  explained  that  “ the  genu- 
ine silk-aiul-wool  bengaline  possesses  all  the 
wonderful  wearing  qualities  of  Irish  poplin, 
without  its  weight.”  There  would  seem  to  bo 
many  novelties  in  bengaline  this  season — 
bengaline  with  wide-wale  diagonal  stripes, 
and  even  bengaline  with  Guinea  spots!  To 
the  feminine  descendants  of  Miss  M‘Flim8ey, 
living  now  in  Washington  Square  or  Mount 
Morris  Park,  Bengaline  needs  no  introduction. 

The  collection  of  Farces*  which  Miss  Fnrniss 
here  presents  to  the  guild  of  Amateur  Actors 
includes  “A  Box  of  Monkeys” — which  gives  its 
name  to  the  volume — “The  Jack  Trust,”  “The 
Veneered  8avage,”  and  “Tulu.”  Of  these  the 
last  is  perhaps  the  best.  They  are  all  bright 
and  all  cheerful.  They  are  all  international  in 
character,  and  they  are  all  easy  of  study  and 
of  performance.  They  are  written  for  parlor 
presentation.  They  require  no  elaborate  “stage 
settings,”  no  “foot-lights,”  no  “wings,”  no 
“flies,”  no  “drops,”  and  not  a great  deal  of 
thought  or  trouble.  Two  or  three  sofa  pillows, 
some  cigarettes,  some  matches,  a fan,  a pack 
of  cards,  a large  screen,  a piano  lamp,  “a  stick 
of  gum,”  and  a few  stage  letters  are  all  the 
properties  needed ; and  the  result  to  actors  and 
audiences  can  not  fail  to  be  highly  amusing, 
even  if  not  highly  instructive. 


Bkcausb  of  his  own  knowledge  of  the  far 
West,  the  author  of  Campmates : A Story  of  the 
Plains,^  has  naturally  a decided  advantage 
over  the  English  novelist,  who,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, never  saw  the  plains  at  all,  as  well  as 
over  the  American  dramatist  who,  on  account 
of  her  sex,  can  have  seen  the  plains  only  from 
their  softer  and  their  safer  side.  The  tale  is  of 
thrilling  interest — an  interest  which  will  be 
heightened  here  by  the  announcement  that 


♦ A Box  of  Monkeys,  and  Other  Farce-  Comedies.  By 
Grace  Livinobton  Furniss.  i6mr>,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  85.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

» Camprnatf^ : A Story  of  the  Plaits.  By  Kirk  Mrs- 
rob,  Author  of  “ Dorymates,”  “ Chrystal,  .Jack.  & Co  , 
and  Delta  Blxby,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth. 
Ornamental,  $1  85.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Mr.  Mnnroe  was  a witness  of  many  of  the 
scenes  he  describes,  and  that  most  of  the  ad- 
ventures in  the  book  are  the  adventures  of  his 
personal  friends  when  they  are  not  his  own 
personal  adventures,  the  narration  of  them 
coming  directly  to  his  ears  from  the  mouths 
of  the  adventurers  themselves.  Campmates 
is  the  best  of  Mr.  Kirk  Mnnroe’s  books  for  boys, 
and  that  is  saying  much  for  it,  because  “ Dory- 
mates,”  “ The  Flamingo  Feather,”  and  the  oth- 
ers are  very  good  books  indeed.  It  is  a health- 
ful, helpful  stor3",  the  moral  tone  of  which  is  as 
excellent  as  the  physical  standard  is  high. 

The  hero  is  a brave,  generous  lad  with  a his- 
tory, who  is  introduced  to  the  reader  in  a mill- 
town  in  western  Pennsylvania ; he  is  a poor 
scholar,  but  the  best  swimmer,  the  fastest  run- 
ner, the  most  daring  climber,  the  most  expert 
horseman,  in  the  school  of  which  he  is  the 
dunce.  He  is  the  captain  of  the  base-ball 
nine,  and  the  foot  of  all  his  classes ; and  he  is 
a living  example  Of  the  doctrine  that  “ in  boy, 
or  in  man  either” — the  words  are  Mr.  Mnnroe’s 
own — “ such  things  as  unselfishness,  honesty, 
bravery,  good-nature,  generosity,aud  cheerful- 
ness, or  any  one  of  them,  will  do  more  toward 
securing  the  regard,  liking,  and  friendship  of 
his  fellows  than  all  the  wealth  or  book-learn- 
ing in  the  world.”  Two  bits  of  talk  taken 
from  difierent  chapters  in  the  story  will  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  sermons  which  Mr. 
Mnnroe  ingeniously  conceals  in  his  story. 

When  the  young  hero  is  starting  out  on  bis 
career, the  foreman  of  his  division  says:  “As 
for  his  having  no  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
studies  necessary  for  an  engineer,  I’m  glad  he 
hasn’t.  I believe  it  is  better  for  all  boys  to 
gain  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  business 
they  intend  to  follow  before  they  really  begin 
to  study  it.  A few  months  or  a year  of  prac- 
tice shows  them  what  they  want  to  know'. . . . 

I can  get  along  better  with  one  who  knows 
little  or  nothing  to  begin  with,  but  w'ho  is 
bright  and  willing  to  learn.  In  the  end  I will 
guarantee  to  make  such  a one  the  more  valu- 
able engineer  of  the  tw'o.”  And  at  the  close 
of  his  career,  as  its  history  is  given  in  this  pre- 
sent book,  the  hero  himself  says:  “This  trip 
has  taught  me  that  no  matter  how  strong  a 
fellow  is,  he  can’t  expect  to  amount  to  much 
in  this  world  unless  ho  knows  something,  and 
that  he  can’t  know  much  unless  he  learns  it 
by  hard  study.  If  I can  get  a chance  to  go 
to  school  again,  you  better  believe  I’ll  know' 
how  to  value  it !”  

Ox  the  3d  of  July,  1850,  Thomas  Carlyle 
wrote  in  his  “ Journal” : “ ‘ Postman  ’ reported 
Sir  Robert  Peel  died  last  night.  I think  about 
nine.  Ehen!  eheu!  Great  expression  of  na- 
tional sorrow',  really  a serious  expression  of 
regret  in  the  public ; an  affectionate  apprecia- 
tion of  this  man  w'hich  he  himself  was  not 
sure  of,  or  aware  of,  while  he  lived.  I myself 
have  said  nothing:  hardly  know  what  to 
think — feel  only  in  general  that  I have  now 
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DO  definite  hope  of  peaceable  improvemen  t for 
this  country ; that  the  one  statesman  we  bad, 
or  the  least  similitude  of  a statesman,  so  far  as 
1 know  or  can  guess,  is  suddenly  snatched 
away  from  us.  What  will  become  of  it!  God 
knows.  A peoixable  result  1 now  hardly  expect 
for  this  huge  wen  of  corruptions  and  diseases 
and  miseries;  and  in  the  mean  while  the  wrig- 
glings  and  strugglings  in  Parliament,  how  they 
now  do,  or  what  they  now  do  there,  have  be- 
come mere  zero  to  me,  tedious  as  a tale  that 
has  been  told.*’ 

This  tribute  from  a man  who  rarely  said 
pleasant  things  of  anybody  may  be  considered 
a tribute  indeed.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  hts 
JAfe  of  Sir  Mohert  Peel,*  does  not  quote  it,  but  it 
shows,  perhaps  better  than  anything  he  has 
quoted  or  written,  the  true  position  held  by 
Peel  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
moral  efiect  of  his  political  life  upon  the  His- 
tory of  His  Own  Time.  Carlyle  lived  to  see  the 
strugglings  and  the  wriggliugs  of  Parliament 
for  thirty  years  longer,  but  he  remaineii  true 
to  the  memory  of  Peel,  and  he  took  no  more 
interest  in  contemporary  politics  or  in  contem- 
{lorary  politicians. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  second  of  ^^The 
Queeu's  Prime  Ministers.”  Like  Melbourne, 
he  lived  and  served  his  country  in  Parliament 
during  four  reigns,  those  of  George  HI.,  George 
IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Victoria;  like  Mel- 
bourne, he  was  Prime  Minister  to  the  last 
reigning  sou  of  the  third  George,  and  like 
Melbourne,  he  had  done  most  of  his  work,  al- 
though not  his  best  work,  before  the  accession 
of  her  present  Majesty — an  event  which  he 
survived  for  thirteen  y cal's.  He  succeeded 
Lord  Melbourne  as  Prime  Minister  to  Victoria 
in  1841.  As  a ))oliticiau  he  belonged  to  the 
class  of  Walpole  and  Pitt,  to  the  class  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  leading  I'epresent- 
ative  now ; he  was  one  of  a line  of  statesmen 
who,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  describes  them,  are 
sound  financiers,  thoroughly  and  alwa3’s  in 
earnest,  and  concerned  more  readily  and  natu- 
rally with  domestic  interests  than  with  for- 
eign afi'airs.  Peel  was  a prominent  figure  in 
the  discussion  and  passage  of  such  important 
measures  as  the  Catholic  Kniancipation  Bill, 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  Corn  Law  Bill,  and  the  Met.- 
ropolitan  Police  Act,  sometimes  in  favor,  some- 
times in  the  oppo.sitioij.  The  last  Act  was  his 
most  popular  performance.  By  it  he  gave  to 
London  her  efiicieiit  system  of  police,  and  al- 
thongli  bis  present  biographer  neglects  tn 
mention  the  fact,  by  it  he  gave  his  name  to 
her  erti<ient  policemen.  “The  Charleys”  of 
the  days  of  “Tom  and  Jerry”  were  transform- 
ed into  “Bobbies*’  and  “Peelers’’  in  honor  of 
8ir  Robert  Peel — titles  they  still  bear,  and  ti- 
tles which  they  have  even  handed  down  to 
the  mcnihers  of  their  profession  on  our  own 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  “ Charleys,”  by  the  way, 

« Sir  Prd.  By.TrwriN  McCarthy.  M P.  With 

portrait.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  $1  00.  {The  Oue^n't  Prime 
^finiitUre:)  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 


the  “Night  Guardians”  who  preceded  them, 
were  so  called  in  honor  of  Charles  1.,  who  in 
bis  torn  bad  extended  and  improved  the  po- 
lice system  which  he  had  found  in  the  great 
metropolis,  and  w hich  must  have  needed  im- 
provement very  much. 

Peel  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1809,  and  during  his  long  career  of  over  forty 
years  he  saw  the  making  of  important  history, 
and  the  acting  of  many  interesting  scenes. 
The  story  of  one  short  farce  he  witnessed  is 
worth  telling  in  brief  as  one  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque spectacles  ever  {>erforraed  upon  any  po- 
litical stage.  In  1818  a motion  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  for  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal 
Suffrage  was  lost  by  a vote  of  one  hundred  and 
six  to  nothing.  It  had  no  supporters  but  the 
proposer  and  one  other.  The  forms  of  the 
House  require  two  tellers  on  each  side,  and  a 
compliance  with  this  rule, when  a division  was 
calletl,  took  up  the  whole  strength  of  BiirdetPs 
party.  Nobody  was  counted  on  the  “Aye” 
side,  because  there  was  nobody  to  count,  the 
tellers  not  being  permitted  to  oount  each  oth- 
er or  themselves. 

Mt.  McCarthy  has  written  a purely  political 
biography.  He  tells  his  reader  absolntely 
nothing  concerning  his  subject’s  social  or  do- 
mestic life,  or  about  his  personality.  He  does 
not  mention  Lady  Peel,  his  mother,  and  he  al- 
ludes hut  twice,  and  then  in  the  most  incident- 
al and  accidental  way,  to  Lady  Peel,  his  wife. 
There  is  not  a hint  that  Peel  had  a sister,  or  a 
consin,  or  an  aunt,  or  even  a chick  or  a child. 
This  volume,  consequently,  has  less  general 
and  gossipy  interest  than  the  Lives  of  Beacous- 
field  and  Melbourne,  which  have  preceded  it 
in  the  same  series,  nl though  in  a historical 
way  it  is  (|uite  as  valuable,  perhaps,  as  either 
of  the  others.  The  author,  as  is  natural,  has 
an  honest  faith  in  and  admiration  for  the  ■ 
public  qualities  of  the  man,  the  history  of 
whose  public  life  be  is  wTiting,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  Peel  was  even  more  than  a “ great 
member  of  Parliament,”  as  Beaconsfield  once 
called  him.  He  declares  that  “ he  was  a great 
statesman,  a great  minister,  a man  who  must 
always  rank  among  the  foremost  of  English 
ministers.”  Elsew’here  he  says:  “Those  who 
knew  Peel  w*ell  >vere  charmed  with  him  ; those 
who  did  not  know  him  well  misunderstood 
him,  and  therefore  were  disposed  to  dislike 
him.  He  was,  indeed,  a man  who  must  be 
known  intimatel}^  or  cannot  be  kiiow'ii  at  all.” 

The  only  fault  to  l)e  found  with  Mr.  McCar- 
thy in  the  work  here  under  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  make  Peel  well  enough 
known  to  his  readers.  They  do  not  misunder- 
stand Peel,  and  consequently  they  are  disposed 
to  like  him  w ell  enough ; but  they  do  not  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  him  in  a per- 
sonal w'ay.  They  arc  given  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  IVel  the  statesman  ; but  more  of  Peel 
the  man  is  revealed  to  them  in  Carlyle’s  two 
little  wonls  “Alas!  alasT’  than  in  the  whole 
of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  admirable  political  Life. 
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at  a very  low  figure,  being  considerably  be- 
low their  real  value.  Parties  having  idle 
money  to  invest,  in  sums  ranging  from 
$5000  to  $100,000,  will  do  well  to  corre- 
spond with  them  as  to  the  details.  Of 
course,  if  you  wish  to  invest  a small 
amount,  they  unhesitatingly  recommend 
Irvington  Park  at  $125  for  inside  lots, 
and  $175  for  corners. 

THE  PENINSULA. 

Riggen  & Holbrook  have  long  recognized 
that  the  peninsula  was  the  coming  elite 
residence  portion  of  Portland.  That  they 
were  correct  is  best  evidenced  by  the  grow’th 
of  that  section  during  the  last  decade  of 
over  three  thousand  per  cent.,  and  the  im- 
provements now  going  on  in  that  vicinity. 
They  have  also  believed  that  the  grand  old 
Creighton  Homestead  w^ould  be  very  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  the  centre  of  this  desirable 
locality,  but  not  until  recently  could  it  pos- 
sibly be  secured.  They  have  at  last  ob- 
tained it  and  place  it  on  the  market  as 

IRVINGTON  PARK. 

This  superb  tract  is  less  than  thirty  blocks 
from  the  business  centre.  It  is  in  the 
direct  path  of  many  great  improvements. 
Beautiful  residences  dot  its  suiioundings. 
It  lies  at  least  150  feet  above  the  river  level, 
with  a gentle  slope  towards  the  Columbia 
River.  It  has  no  gulches  or  ravines,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  choice  in  the  lots,  all 
of  which  are  25  X 100  feet,  with  a wide  alley 
in  the  rear.  It  is  really  a charming  loca- 
tion, and  the  property  will  bear  the  closest 
inspection.  They  have  placed  this  addition 
upon  the  market  at  a price  that  cannot  be 
duplicated.  In  any  other  city  of  equal  im- 
portance similar  property  would  sell  for 
$300  to  $500  per  lot,  and  in  Portland  it  is 
by  long  odds  the  best  property  available 
for  the  money.  The  prices  fixed  upon  it 
are  $125  for  inside  lots  and  $175  for  cor- 
ners, but  at  least  the  three  adjoining  lots 
must  be  taken  at  the  same  time,  making 
four  in  all,  to  secure  a corner.  They  are 
offered  at  $5  cash  with  order  for  each  lot, 
and  $5  per  month  on  each  lot  thereafter, 
until  fully  paid,  without  interest  From  the 
above  prices  a discount  of  10  per  cent,  will 
be  allowed  for  all  cash.  Or  the  same  dis- 
count will  be  allowed  on  unpaid  balance 
should  the  purchaser  desire  to  pay  out  after 
making  one  or  more  payments.  We  can- 
not send  marked  plots  of  this  property,  as 
lots  are  selling  too  rai)idly  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Even  were  purcliasers  on  the 


ground  they  could  not  choose  between  the 
lots.  We  select,  as  the  orders  come  in, 
what  in  our  judgment  we  deem  to  be  the 
best  unsold  lots.  The  title  of  this  property 
is  absolutely  perfect.  Owners  furnish  war- 
ranty deed  and  abstract  upon  final  payment. 
The  only  charge  in  addition  to  the  purchase 
money  is  the  annual  tax,  which  will  not  ex- 
ceed $1  per  year  on  each  lot,  at  least  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  payment  of  which 
will  be  attended  to  by  us  without  charge. 

A BUSINESS  TRANSACTION. 

Remember  this  is  no  catch-penny  scheme 
conducted  by  some  irresponsible  firm.  It 
is  a bona  fide  business  proposition,  backed 
by  a solid  reputable  firm,  in  the  nature  of 
a permament  advertisement.  Riggen 
Holbrook  believe  that  if  they  can  dispose 
of  a portion  of  this  property  to  a few'  hun- 
dred people  scattered  all  over  the  Union, 
and  make  for  each  one  of  them  from  one  to 
two  thousand  dollars,  they  will  thus  secure 
an  advertisement  that  money  could  not  buy. 

Recurring  again  to  Portland,  it  might 
be  well  to  say  that  her  tributary  country  is 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  controlled 
by  any  city  in  the  West.  Her  position  is 
unique.  An  area  of  productive  laud  thirty- 
two  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts can  reach  her  portals  by  descend- 
ing grades.  To  reach  this  vast  territory 
from  the  ocean,  the  Columbia  River,  the 
“Oregon”  of  song,  is  the  only  gate-way 
for  a distance  of  three  thousand  miles  up 
and  down  the  coast.  The  Northwest  has 
other  beautiful,  prosperous  cities,  but  Port- 
land occupies  a position  as  the  Chicago  of 
this  entire  section,  and  the  growth  of  other 
cities  only  means  a more  rapid  growth  for 
Portland. 

We  have  pamphlets,  maps,  plates,  circu- 
lars, and  folders,  that  tell  all  about  these 
things,  and  all  about  Irvington  Park  and 
our  methods  of  doing  business,  which  will 
be  sent  free  upon  application. 

Riggen  6c  Holbrook,  Portland,  Ore. 

D.  P.  Thompson,  PrejarlenL  Frank  Dkkitm,  Vicf  -Prfsident 
K L.  Di  rham,  Ca*hier.  H.  C.  W'ortman,  Ass'i  Cashier, 

COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK. 

Capital,  $‘2o0,000.  C.vdividkd  Propitb,  $170,000. 

Portland,  March  15,  1891. 

Having  done  a large  and  constantly  increasing  Intsiness/or 
many  years  nnth  Riggen  d:  Holbrook.  I am  \oarranted.  from, 
cridence  o f their  able  business  management,  in  expressing  the 
opinion  that  they  are  decidedly  prf)gressii*e,  and  at  the  same 
time  con.^ervatire,  and  are  a financially  stremg  and  sfdidfirm. 
Further  than  this,  from  my  personal  acquaintance  with  themy 
1 believe  them  to  be  highly  honorable  men,  un’M  the  disposition 

u'fll  as  the  ability  to  carry  nut  to  the  full  all  agreemenU 
they  may  make.  /?.  £.  DURHAM^  Cashier, 
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